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LIFE  AND  WORK 


ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON.^ 


My  father  was  bom  on  August  6,  1S091  at  the  Rectory  of  Somersby 
in  Uncolnshire,  the  fourth  son  of  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  four  daughters. 
lie  parish  doctor  said  of  him  when  a  week  old  -~ 


The  Tennysons  trace  their  descent  through  a  long  line  of  Yorkshire 
■ad  Lincolnshire  squires  and  yeomen  from  John  Tenison  of  Hoiderness 
(>543)'  ^^^  according  to  Burke  are  the  co-representatives  with  the  Lords 
Soisdale  of  the  ancient  family  of  d'Eyncourt.  My  father's  grandfather 
tod  two  of  his  uncles  sat  in  Pariiament.  Mis  father,  Dr.  Tennyson,  Vicar 
d  Somersby,  was  a  distinguished-looking  man,  cultivated,  and  fond  of 
languages  and  science.  He  was  a  competent  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  something  of  a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a 
musician.  By  the  right  of  primogeniture  he  ought  to  have  inherited 
X  considerable  fortune,  but  his  father  disinherited  him  in  favour  of  his 
younger  son  Charles  Tennyson,  and  made  hitn  take  Holy  Orders,  lor 
wliich  he  had  no  vocation,  and  this  unfitness  plunged  him  at  times  into 
deep  fits  of  melancholy.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  truth  and  honotir, 
and  inspired  his  neighbours  with  a  certain  sense  of  fear,  though  he  was  a 
genial  and  brilliant  conversationalist.  His  children  were  all  by  nature 
pMts,  and  Leigh  Hunt  aptly  described  them  as  "a  nest  of  nightingales." 
When  Alfred  was  a  boy,  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  his  grand- 
mother read^  to  him  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  She  used  to  say,  "All 
Alfred's  poetry  comes  from  me."    This  brood  of  "nightingales"  lived 

■  [Das  preface  to  tbe  poems  i:  oaturaily  an  abridEinenC  of  my  Memoir  of  my 
Ettbr,  with  here  uid  there  some  (en  fads  added,  iUujlratmK  bis  cbaractet  or  tl» 
actbodi  of  his  wort.  The  commentaries  and  notes  are  for  the  most  part  those  which 
tt  lunuelf  jotted  down  or  bade  me  jot  down  Cor  posthumous  publication.  —  T,l 
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remote  from  towns  in  the  lonely  heart  of  the  countiy.  It  was  a  tunc 
of  storm  and  stress  in  Europe,  but  they  only  caught  dim  echoes  of  the 
great  siorm,  and  "that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo." 

"According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  writes  my  father,  "when 
I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  covered  two  sides  of  a  slate  with 
Thomsonian  blank  verse  in  praise  of  Sowers  for  my  brother  Charles,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  I  was,  Thomson  then  being  the  only  poet  I  knew. 
Before  I  could  read  I  was  in  the  habit  on  a  stormy  day  of  spreading  my 
arms  to  the  wind,  and  crying  out,  'I  hear  a  voice  that's  speaking  in  the 
wind,'  and  the  words  'far,  far  away'  had  always  a  strange  charm  for 
me.  About  ten  or  eleven  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  became  a  favourite  of 
mine,  and  I  wrote  hundreds  .and  hundreds  of  lines  in  the  regular  Popeian 
metre,  nay  even  could  improvise  them,  so  could  my  two  elder  brothers, 
for  my  father  was  a  poet  and  could  write  regular  metre  very  skilfully." 

The  note  continues  — "My  father  once  said  to  me,  'Don't  write  so 
rhythmicaUy,  break  your  lines  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  variety.' 

"'Artist  first,  then  Poet,'  some  writer  said  of  me.  I  should  answer, 
'Foeta  nascUur  non  fit' ;  indeed,  ' Poeta  nascilur  et  fit.'  I  suppose  I  was 
nearer  thirty  than  twenty  before  I  was  anything  of  an  artbt.  At 
about  twelve  and  onwards  I  wrote  an^  epic  of  about  sx  thousand  lines 
d  la  Walter  Scott,  —  full  of  battles,  dealing  too  with  sea  and  mountain 
scenery,  —  with  Scott's  regularity  of  octosyllables  and  his  occasional 
varieties.  Though  the  performance  was  very  likely  worth  nothing,  I 
never  felt  myself  more  truly  inspired.  I  wrote  as  much  as  seventy  lines 
at  one  time,  and  used  to  go  shouting  them  about  the  fields  in  the  dark. 
All  these  early  efforts  have  been  destroyed,  only  my  brother-in-law, 
Edmund  Lushington,  begged  for  a  page  or  two  of  the  Scott  poem.  Some- 
what later  (at  fourteen)  I  wrote  a^  Drama  in  blank  verse,  which  I  have 
still,  and  other  things.     It  seems  to  me  I  wrote  them  all  in  perfect  metre." 

These  [toems  of  uncommon  promise  made  my  grandfather  say  with 
pardonable  pride,  "If  Alfred  die  one  of  our  great  poets  will  have  gone," 
and  at  another  time,  "I  should  not  wonder  if  Alfred  were  to  revive  the 
greatness  of  his  relative,  Wilham  Pitt." 

When  Alfred  was  seven  he  went  to  the  grammar  school  at  Louth, 
the  little  township  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ludd,  but  he  hated  the 
constraint.  He  left  school  in  i8zo  and  returned  to  Somersby,  where  his 
father  taught  him  and  his  brother  Charles  until  they  went  to  Cambridge. 
They  read  the  great  authors,  —  the  ancient  classics,  and  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,'  Bacon,  Hooker,  Bunyan,  Addison,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  The  Arabian  Nights,  Malory's  Morte  D'Arlhur.  The  earliest 
letter  from  him  that  has  survived  was  addressed  to  his  Aunt  Marianne 
Fytche.  It  is  an  amusing  piece  of  precocity  for  a  boy  of  twdve 
years  old. 
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SOMEBSBV. 

My  deas  AtTNT  M AHi ANNE  —  When  I  was  &t  Louth  you  used  to  tell  me 
that  you  should  be  obliged  to  me  if  I  vrould  write  to  you  and  give  you  my  remarks 
<30  works  and  authors.  I  shall  now  fulfil  the  promise  which  I  made  at  that  time. 
Going;  into  the  library  this  moming,  I  picked  up  "  Sampson  Agonistes,"  on  which  (as 
I  tlnnk  it  is  a  play  you  like)  I  shall  send  you  my  remarks.  The  &rst  scene  is  the 
lamentation  of  Sampson,  which  possesses  much  pathos  and  sublimity.    This  passage, 

Restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 

Of  hornets  ann'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 

But  ru^  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 

Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now, 

pats  me  in  mind  of  that  in  Dante,  which  Lord  Byron  has  prefixed  to  his  "  Corsair," 
"Nessun  maggior  dolore,  Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice,  Nella  miseria."  His 
complaiiit  of  his  blindness  b  particularly  beautiful, 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 

Blind  acnoDg  enemies  I    O  worse  than  chains, 
"  Dungeon  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  1 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  rae ; 

They  creep,  yet  see;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  mi^e  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  oE  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day  1 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

"Let  there  be  light !"  and  light  was  over  all.  — 

I  think  this  is  beautiful,  particularly 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
After  a  long  lamentation  of  Sampson  the  Chorus  enters,  saying  these  words : 
This,  this  b  he.     Softly  awhile ; 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him : 
O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief  I 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused. 

IS  you  look  into  Bp.  Newton's  notes,  you  will  find  that  he  informs  you  that 
"this  beautiful  ^iplicatioQ  of  the  word  'diffused'  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin." 

II  his  the  same  meaning  as  lema-e  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Book  the  second, 
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of  which  this  is  a  free  translation,  "  Why  lie  we  not  at  random,  under  the  shade  of 
the  platain  (sub  platano),  having  our  hoary  head  perfumed  with  rose  water  7  "  To  an 
English  reader  the  metre  of  the  Chorus  may  seem  unusual,  but  the  difficulty  will 
vanish,  when  I  inform  him  that  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek.  In  line  1333  there  is 
this  expression,  "  Chalybean  tempered  steel."  The  Chalybea  were  a  nation  among 
the  ancients  very  famous  for  the  making  of  steel,  hence  the  expression  "  ChaJybean," 
or  peculiar  to  the  Chalybes :  In  line  147  "the  Gateaof  Azzur";  this  probably,  as 
Bp.  Newton  observes,  was  to  avoid  too  great  an  alliteration  which  the  "Gates  of 
Gaza"  would  have  caused,  .though  (in  my  opinion)  it  would  have  rendered  it  more 
beautiful :  and  (though  I  do  not  affirm  it  as  a  fact)  perhaps  Milton  gave  it  that 
name  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  as  all  the  world  knows  he  was  a  great  pedant.  I 
have  not,  at  present,  time  to  write  any  more ;  perhaps  I  may  continue  ray  remarks 
in  another  letter  to  you,  but  (as  I  am  very  volatile  and  fickle)  you  must  not  depend 
upon  me,  for  I  think  you  do  not  know  any  one  who  is  so  fickle  as  —  Your  aflecti<mat« 
nephew,  A.  Tennvson. 

,  BjTon,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  worshipped  by  my  father  in 
.  his  boyhood.  He  told  me  that  when  Byron  died  he  felt  stunned  and  "as 
\  if  the  world  had  been  darkened  "  for  him ;  and  he  could  only  rush  out 
into  the  wood  and  carve  on  the  sandstone  rock,  "Byron  is  dead."  In  his 
old  age  he  used  to  say,  "Byron  b  too  much  depredated  now,  but  he  has 
isuch  force  that  he  will  come  into  his  own  again."  Through  these  early 
years  my  father  made  many  friends  among  the  Lincolnshire  farmers, 
labourers,  and  fisher  folk.  "Like  Wordsworth  on  the  mountains,"  said 
FitzGerald,  "Alfred  too,  when  a  lad  abroad  on  the  wold,  sometimes  of 
a  night  with  the  shepherd,  watched  not  only  the  flock  on  the  greensward, 
but  also  'the  fleecy  star  that  bears  Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas.' 
Two  of  his  earliest  lines  were 


The  lincolnshire  folk  were  apt  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  be  uncouth  and  mauneriess.  A  type  of  rough  independence 
was  my  grandfather's  coachman,  who,  blamed  for  not  keeping  the  harness 
clean,  rushed  into  the  drawing-room,  flung  the  whole  harness  on  the  floor, 
and  roared  out  "Clean  it  yourself,  then."  Again,  the  Somersby  cook  was 
a  decided  character,  and  "Master  Awlfred"  heard  her  in  some  rage 
against  her  master  and  her  mistress  exclaim:  "If  you  raked  out  Hell 
with  a  small-tooth  comb,  you  weant  find  their  likes,"  a  phrase  which  long 
lingered  in  my  father's  memory. 

In  the  poem  of  "Isabel"  he  more  or  less  described  lus  mother,'  "a 
remarkable  and  saintly  woman."  She  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her 
husband  and  children,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

1  EBnbetb,  dMghter  9f  ^  Rfv,  Stephen  Fytdie. 
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The  iDtuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime. 

She  earnestly  Icxiked  forward  to  the  time  when  Alfred  would  become  "not 
only  a.  great  poet  but  a  great  and  good  man." 

He  inherited  from  her  a  spirit  of  reverence,  humour,  love  of  animals,  and 
eitreme  sensitiveness.  Thb  sensitiveness  contraated  remarkably  with  his 
great  physical  strength  and  his  downright  bluntness.  "All  the  Tennysons 
are  black.- blooded,"  he  would  say,  for  his  father's  mclanchuly  preyed  upon 
tbem  all  more  or  less  through  life.  As  a  child,  in  the  middle  of  the  black 
oight  he  would  rush  forth,  fling  himself  on  the  graves  in  the  Uttle  church- 
yard —  asking  God  to  let  him  soon  be  beneath  the  sod.  But  his  strongest 
characteristic  was  his  love  of  Nature,  to  which  he  always  turned  for 
comfort.  Everywhere  in  Nature  he  heard  a  voice  —  he  saw  everjTcbere 
above  Life  and  Nature  "the  gleam." 

Over  the  mountain, 
On  human  faces, 
And  all  around  me, 
Moving  to  melody, 
Floated  the  Gleam. 

He  charm  and  beauty  of  the  brook  at  Somersby  haimted  him.  He 
delighted  to  recall  the  rare  richness  of  the  bowery  lanes;  the  wooded 
buUow  of  Holy  Well )  the  cold  springs  flowing  from  the  sandstone  rocks, 
the  flowers,  the  mosses,  and  the  ferns.  He  loved  this  land  of  quiet 
vfllages,  "ridged  wolds,"  large  fields,  gray  hill-sides,  "tufted  kndls," 
noble  ash-trees.  He  had  a  pasaon  for  the  "waste  enormous  marsh,"  the 
"heaped  hiBs  that  bound  the  sea,"  the  boundless  shore  at  Mablcthorpe, 
Md  the  thunderous  breakers.  FitzGerald  writes:  "I  used  to  say  Alfred 
Btver  should  have  left  old  Lincolnshire,  where  there  were  not  only  such 
|Dod  seas,  but  also  such  fine  hill  and  dale  among  'the  Wolds'  which  he 
•as  brought  up  in,  as  people  in  general  scaree  thought  on."  My  Uncle 
Charles  told  how,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  publication  of  the  Poems  by 
Tvo  Brothers  in  1836,  my  father  and  he  hired  a  carriage  with  some  of  the 
money  earned,  and  driving  along  fourteen  miles  over  the  wolds  and 
the  marsh  to  Mablethorpe,  "shared  their  triumph  with  the  winds  and 

The  following  fragment,  written  on  revisiting  Mablethorpe,  is  a  notaUe 
asapie  of  his  descriptive  style :  — 
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Mablethoiife. 

Here  often  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined : 

I  took  delight  in  this  fair  land  and  free ; 
Here  stood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind, 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  all  seem'd  to  be. 
And  here  again  f  come,  and  only  find 

The  drain-cut  level  of  the  marshy  lea. 
Gray  sand-banks,  and  pale  sunsets,  dreary  wind. 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  heavy-clouded  sea. 

And  this  dmile  in  The  Last  Tournament  is  also  taken  from  what  he 
often  saw  there : 

as  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore, 
Dr<^  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves, 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud, 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing. 

Caugridce  Am)  Arthus  Hallam. 

In  1827  Frederick  Tennyson,  the  eldest  brother,  went  to  Trinity 
CoUegCj  and  was  joined  there  in  the  following  year  by  Charles  and  Alfred. 
My  father  felt  the  confinement  of  his  life  after  the  free  country,  and  a 
want  of  inspiration  and  sympathy  in  the  teaching  provided  by  the  college 
authorities.     He  writes: 

I  am  sitting  owMike  and  solitary  in  my  rooms  (nothing  between  me  and  the 
stars  but  a  stratum  of  tiles).  The  hoof  of  the  steed,  the  roll  of  the  wheel,  the 
shouts  of  drunken  Gown  and  drunken  Town  come  up  from  below  with  a  sea-like 
murmur.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  Prince  Hussain's  fairy  carpet  to  transport  me 
along  the  deeps  of  air  to  your  coterie.  Nay,  I  would  even  lake  up  with  his 
brother  Aboul-something's  glass  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  peep.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  the  golden  days  of  Faerie  are  over !  What  a  misery  not  to  be  able  to  con- 
solidate our  gossamer  dreams  into  reality  !  .  .  .  When,  my  dearest  Aunt,  may  I 
hope  to  see  you  again  ?  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  isolated  here  in  the  midst 
of  society.  The  country  is  so  disgustingly  level,  the  revelry  of  the  place  so 
monotonous,  the  studies  of  the  University  so  uninteresting,  so  much  matter  of  fact. 
None  but  dry-headed,calculating,  angular  little  gentlemen  can  take  much  delight  in 
A  +  B,  etc. 

I  have  been  seeking  "Falkland"  here  for  a  long  time  without  success.  Those 
beautiful  extracts  from  it,  which  you  showed  mc  at  Tealby,  haunt  me  incessantly; 
but  wishes,  I  think,  like  telescopes  reversed,  seem  to  get  their  objects  at  a  greater 
distance. 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  his  college  days,"  writes  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  to  a  friend,  "  for  I  did  not  know  him  till  they  were  over,  though  I 
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had  seen  him  two  or  three  times  before;  I  remember  him  well,  a  sort  of 
Hyperion.' 

With  his  poetic  nature  and  warmth  of  heart,  he  soon  made  his  way. 
^uiy  Kemble,  who  used  to  visit  her  brother  John,  said  of  him  when  at 
college,  "Alfred  Tennyson  was  our  hero,  the  great  hero  of  our  day." 
.\itother  friend  describes  him  as  "six  feet  high,  broad-chested,  strong- 
limbed,  his  face  Shakespearian,  with  deep  eyehds,  his  forehead  ample, 
crowned  with  dark  wavy  hair,  his  head  finely  poised,  his  hand  the  admira- 
tion of  sculptors,  long  fingers  with  square  tips,  soft  as  a  child's  but  of 
great  size  and  strength.  What  struck  one  most  about  him  was  the  union 
of  strength  with  refinement." 

In  later  years  he  confessed  that  he  owed  much  to  Cambridge.  At 
Someisby  be  had  studied  nature,  there  he  was  able  to  study  hb  fellow- 
men.  His  friends  were  many,  scholars  and  poets,- Arthur  Hallam,  Trench, 
Brookfield,  Milnes,  Spring-Rice,  Merivale,  Lushington,  Blakesley,  Spedding, 
Thompson,  and  others.  When  my  father  first  came  into  the  dining-hall  at 
Trinity,  Thompson  said  at  once,  "That  man  must  be  a  poet !"  There  was 
in  all  these  young  fellows,  keen  intellectual  energy,  imaginative  generosity, 
and  public  spirit.  They  called  aloud  for  liberty  and  toleration.  The  star 
of  Byron,  which  had  shone  brightly  in  my  father's  boyhood,  had  set ;  Keats, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  were  in  the  ascendant.  "B^^on 
and  Shelley,"  my  father  wrote,  "however  mistaken  they  were,  did  yet  give 
the  world  another  heart  and  new  pulses"  by  their  fiery  lyrical  genius. 
'If  Keats  had  Uved,"  he  added,  "he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  us." 
Wordsworth  he  looked  on  "as  the  greatest  poet  on  the  whole  since 
Milton.  Blank  verse,  indeed,  is  the  finest  possible  vehicle  for  thought  in 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  in  Milton," 

Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Stan'd  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  aimouries. 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset. 

A  society  of  young  Cambridge  men,  to  which  my  father  and  most  of 
his  friends  belonged,  called  "The  Apostles,"  was  then  said  to  be  "waxing 
daily  in  religion  and  radicaUsm."  They  not  only  debated  on  poUtics  but 
read  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Hume,  Bcntham,  Descartes  and 
Kant,  and  discussed  such  questions  as  the  Origin  of  Evil,  the  Derivation  of 
Mor^  Sentiments,  Prayer,  and  the  Personahty  of  God.  Among  the  Cam- 
bridge papers  I  find  a  remarkable  sentence  on  "Prayer"  by  Hallam: 

With  respect  to  prayer,  you  ask  how  I  am  to  distinguish  the  operations  of  God 
in  me  from  motions  in  my  own  heart  ?  Why  should  you  distinguish  them  or  bow 
do  you  know  there  is  any  distinction  ?  Is  God  less  God  because  He  acts  by  gener^ 
LiTs  when  He  deals  with  the  common  elements  of  nature  ?  .  .  .    That  fatal  mistake 
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which  has  embarrassed  the  philosophy  of  mind  with  infinite  confusion,  the  nustalie 
of  setting  value  on  a  thing's  origin  ralher  than  on  its  character,  of  assuming  that 
composite  must  be  less  excellent  than  simple,  has  not  been  slow  to  extend  its 
deleterious  influence  over  the  field  of  practical  religion. 

My  father  —  after  perhaps  reading  Cuvier,  or  Humboldt  —  seems  to 
have  propounded  in  some  coUege  dbcussion  the  theory  that  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body  might  possibly  be  traced  from  the  ra.diB.teil, 
vermicular,  molluscous  and  vertebrate  organisms,"  The  question  of 
surprise  put  to  him  on  this  proposition  was,  "Do  you  mean  that  the 
human  brain  b  at  first  like  a  madrepore's,  then  like  a  worm's,  etc.  ?  but 
this  cannot  be,  for  they  have  no  brain." 

At  this  time,  with  one  or  two  of  his  more  literary  friends,  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  work  which  Hallam  had  undertaken,  a  translation 
from  the  VUa  Nuova  of  Dante,  with  notes  and  prefaces.  For  this  task 
Hallam,  who  in  1837  had  been  in  Italy  with  his  parents,  and  had  drunk 
deep  of  the  older  Italian  literature,  says  that  he  was  perfecting  himself  in 
German  and  Spanish,  and  was  proposing  to  plunge  into  the  Florentine 
historians  and  the  medieval  Schoolmen.  He  wrote  to  my  father:  "I 
expect  to  glean  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  from  you  concerning  metres 
which  may  be  serviceable  as  well  for  my  philosophy  in  the  notes  as  for 
my  actual  handiwork  in  the  text.  I  purpose  to  discuss  considerably  about 
poetry  in  general,  and  about  the  ethical  character  of  Dante's  poetry." 
My  father  said  of  his  friend:  "Arthur  Hallam  could  take  in  the  most 
al^truse  ideas  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  insight,  and  had  a  marvellotis 
power  of  work  and  thought,  and  a  wide  range  of  knowledge.  On  one 
occasion,  I  remember,  he  mastered  a  difficidt  book  of  Descartes  at  a 
single  sitting." 

On  June  6,  1829,  the  aimouncement  was  made  that  my  father  had 
won  the  Chancellor's  prize  medal  for  his  poem  in  blank  verse  on 
"Timbuctoo."  Out  of  his  "horror  of  publicity,"  as  he  said,  he  gave  it 
to  his  friend  Merivale  for  declamation  in  the  Senate  House.  To  win  the 
prize  in  anything  but  rhymed  heroics  was  an  innovation.  My  grandfather 
had  desired  him  to  compete,  so  unwillingly  he  patched  up  an  old  poem 
on  "The  Battle  of  Armageddon,"  and  came  out  prizeman  over  Milnes, 
Hallam,  and  others. 

His  friends  remarked  that  he  had  from  the  first  a  deep  insight 
into  character,  and  would  often  turn  upon  them  with  a  terse  and  some- 
times grim  criticism  when  they  thought  him  far  away  in  the  clouds,  as 
for  instance:  "There  is  a  want  of  central  dignity  about  him,  he  excuses 
himself,"  or  "That  is  the  quick  decision  of  a  mmd  that  sees  half  the 
truth."  They  also  pronounced  him  to  be  an  unusually  fine  literary  critic, 
and  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  infinite  humour.  His  first  volume  of 
Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical  was  published  in  1830.     Arthur  Hallam  criticised 
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it  in  the  Englishman's  Magazine,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  worthy  of 
his  true  and  unselfish  friendship.  Hallam^  was,  according  to  my  father, 
"as  near  perfection  as  mortal  man  can  be."  "If  ever  man  was  bora  for 
great  ttungs,"  Kemble  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny,  "he  was.  Nevei 
was  a  more  powerful  intellect  joined  to  a  purer  and  holier  heart ;  and  the 
whole  iUutninated  with  the  richest  imagination,  with  the  most  sparkling 
yet  the  kindest  wit."  In  this  connection  I  may  quote  the  following  note 
received  by  me  (June  tQij)  from  the  present  Master  of  Trinity : 

It  must  have  been  early  in  1886  that  I  was  a  guest  at  Trinity  Lodge.  After 
breakfast,  one  Sunday,  Dr.  Thompson  and  I  wert  talking  about  the  very  distin- 
foiilied  group  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  of  the  Arthur  Hallara  of 
"Id  Memoriom."  I  retnemlier  saying  to  Dr.  Thompson  in  subslance  —  I  cannot 
recail  my  exact  words  —  "Are  you  able  to  say,  not  from  later  evidence,  but  from 
your  recollection,  of  what  you  thought  at  the  time,  which  of  the  two  friends  had 
die  greater  intellect,  Hallam  or  Tennyson  P"  "Oh,  Tennyson  1"  he  said  at  once 
with  strong  emphasis,  as  if  the  matter  was  not  open  to  doubt. 

Arthur  Hallam  was  often  at  Somersby  and  became  engaged  to  my 
father's  sister  Emily.  Together  my  father  and  he  visited  the  Pyrenees^ 
and  held  a  secret  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
tyrant.  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  It  was  there  in  the  Pyrenees  that  my 
father  wrote  part  of  "(Enone." 
Such  descriptive  tines  as  these  are  based  upx>n  the  Pyrenean  scenery: 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  treeps  from  pine  to  pine. 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 
t  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 


"Before  I  pass  on  from  '(Enone,'"  Arthur  Sidgwick  writes,  "I  may 
add  a  word  or  two  on  Tennyson's  classical  poetry  generally,  and  his  debt 
In  the  great  andent  masterpieces.  He  was  perhaps  not  ejtactly  a  scholar 
in  what  I  may  call  the  narrow  professional  sense ;  but  in  the  broadest 
and  truest  sense  he  was  a  great  scholar.  In  all  Tennyson's  classic  pieces, 
'(Enone,'  'Ulysses,'  'Demeter,'  'Tithonus,'  the  legendary  subjects,  and 
in  the  two  historic  subjects,  'Lucretius'  and  'Boadicca'  the  classical 
tradition  b  there  with  full  detail,  but  by  the  poet's  art  it  is  transmuted. 
'(Enone'  b  epic  in  form,  the  rest  are  brief  monodramas;  the  material 
is  all  andent,  and  in  many  subtle  ways  the  spirit ;  the  handling  is  modem 
and  original.  In  translations,  too  few,  Tennyson  can  only  be  called 
coQsununate." 
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In  February  1831  Dr.  Tennyson  fell  ill  and  sununoned  my  father 
home  fiom  Cambridge,  and  in  March  he  was  found  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  having  passed  away  suddenly  and  peacefully.  The  Tennysons, 
however,  did  not  leave  Somershy  Rectory  until  1837,  Hallam  still 
continued  to  visit  them  and  read  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch  with  my 
father  and  his  sister  Emily.  My  father  managed  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  His  eirtraordinary  common-sense  was  notable  throughout 
his  life,  and  was  frequently  commented  on  by  his  Cambridge  con- 
temporaries. In  1832  Hallam  and  he  went  a  tour  up  the  Rhine,  and  my 
father  published  his  second  volume,  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Some 
critics  saw  that  a  new  and  true  poet  had  come  among  them,  and  Emerson 
praised  the  volume  in  America.  Of  "The  Lady  of  Shalolt,"  which  is 
"not  far  below  the  high-water  mark  of  symbolic  poetry,"  '  Hallam  wrote, 
"The  more  I  read  it  the  more  I  like  it."  Of  the  "Lotos-Eaters"  Merivale 
said  to  Thompson,  "I  have  converted  by  my  readings  both  my  brother 
and  your  friend  Richardson  to  faith  in  the  'I^otos-Eaters.'"  "Mariana 
in  the  South,"  written  in  the  South  of  France,  especially  delighted  Hallam. 
"The  Palace  of  Art,"  my  father  notes,  "is  the  embodiment  of  my  own 
beUef  that  the  godlike  life  is  with  man  and  for  man,  and  that  Beauty, 
Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters  that  never  can  be  sundered 
without  tears." 

Among  the  poems  often  quoted  by  Trench  and  his  other  friends  at 
this  time  was  "Anacaona,"  which,  however,  was  not  published  by  him  in 
his  collected  works. 

Anacaona. 

A  dark  Indian  maiden, 

Warbling  in  the  bloom 'd  liana, 
Stepping  lightly  fiower-laden, 

By  the  crimson-eyed  anana, 
Wantoning  in  orange  groves 

Naked,  and  dark-jimb'd,  and  gay, 
Bathing  in  the  slumbrous  mves. 
In  the  cocoa-shadow'd  coves, 

Oi  sunbright  Xaraguay, 
Who  was  so  happy  as  Anacaona, 

The  beauty  of  Espagnola, 

The  golden  flower  of  Hayti  ? 

In  the  purple  island, 

Crown'd  with  garlands  o(  cinchona, 
Lady  over  wood  and  highland, 

The  Indian  queen,  Anacaona, 


■,Got)gle 
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Dancing  on  the  blossomy  plain 

To  a  woodland  melody  : 
Playing  with  the  scarlet  crane, 
The  diagon-fly  and  scarlet  crane, 

Beneath  the  papao  tree  [ 
Happy,  happy  was  Anacaona, 

The  beauty  of  Espagnola, 

The  golden  flower  of  Hayti ! 

Noted,  without  fear,  moving 

To  her  Areyto's  mellow  ditty, 
Waving  a  palm  branch,  wondering,  loving, 

Carolling  "Happy,  happy  Hayti !" 
She  gave  tjie  white  men  welcome  all, 

With  her  damsels  by  the  bay ; 
For  they  were  fair-faced  and  tall. 
They  were  more  fair-faced  and  tall, 

Than  the  men  of  Xaraguay, 
And  they  smiled  on  Anacaona, 

The  beauty  of  Espagnola, 

The  golden  flower  of  Hayti ! 


Following  her  wild  carol 

She  led  them  down  the  pleasant  places, 
For  they  w«e  kingly  in  apparel, 

Loftily  stepping  with  fair  faces. 
But  never  more  upon  the  shore 

Dandng  at  the  break  of  day. 
In  the  deep  wood  no  more,  — 
By  the  deep  sea  no  more,  — 

No  ntore  in  Xaraguay 
Wander'd  happy  Anacaona, 

The  beauty  ol  Espagnola, 

The  golden  flower  of  Hayti ! 

Christopher  North  criticised  the  volume  of  1833  sharply  in  Blackwood: 
"Alfred  is  the  greatest  owl  ..."  The  Quarterly  ridiculed  the  poems 
fHtilessly.  My  father  was  depressed  by  these  unfavourable  reviews.  As 
Jowett  notes:  "Tennyson  experienced  a  great  deal  of  pain  from  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  I  never  remember  his  receiving  the  least  pleasure 
from  the  conunendation  of  his  friends."  Of  flatterer  he  used  to  say, 
"Flattery  makes  me  sick."  Friendly  criticism  of  a  sane  critic  like 
Spedding  or  Hallam  was  much  more  to  him  than  the  praise  or  dispraise 
o(  the  multitude.  "I  think  it  wisest,"  he  writes  to  Henry  van  Dyke, 
"for  a  man  to  do  his  work  in  the  world  as  quietly  and  as  well  as  he 
can,  without  much  heeding  the  praise  or  dispraise."  Hallam  urged 
him  to  find  amusement  in  those  "hair-splitting  critics  who  are  the  bane 
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of  good  art."  "To  raise  the  many,"  he  continued,  "to  his  own  real 
point  of  view,  the  artist  must  employ  his  energies  and  create  energy  in 
others."  The  general  estimation  in  which  the  Quarterly  was  then  held 
was  echoed  by  an  old  Lincolnshire  squire  who  assured  my  father 
that  "the  Quarterly  was  the  next  book  to  God's  Bible."  His  friends 
felt  that  he  had  begun  to  base  his  poetry  more  on  the  broad  and  common 
interests  oE  the  time  and  of  universal  humanity,  but  their  commendation 
did  not  much  comfort  him,  and  he  thought  of  leaving  England  to  live 
in  Jersey,  Italy,  or  the  South  of  France.  Hallam  urged  him  to  publish 
"The  Lover's  Tale,"  '  which  had  been  written  in  1828,  but  he  thought  it  had 
too  many  crude  thoughts  and  lines.  Of  this  poem  and  "Timbuctoo"  my 
father  said,  "Neither  is  imitative  of  any  poet,  and  as  far  as  I  know  nothing 
of  mine  after  'Timbuctoo'  was  imitative.  As  for  being  original,  nothing 
can  be  said  which  has  not  been  said  before  in  some  form  or  another." 
Then  came  a  crushing  grief,  the  death  of  Hallam  at  Vienna  on  September 
rSi  1833.  "The  Two  Voices"  or  "Thoughts  of  a  Suicide"  was  begun 
under  the  cloud  of  this  overwhelming  sorrow.  But  such  a  great  friendship  , 
and  such  a  loss  helped  to  reveal  him  to  himself.  "Alfred,"  writes  one 
of  his  friends,  "although  much  broken  in  spirits,  is  yet  able  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  gloomy  brooding,  and  keep  his  hand  in  activity." 

A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
"Thou  art  so  full  o(  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  " 
Then  to  the  still  small  voice  I  stud, 
"Let  me  not  cast  in  entiless  shide 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made." 

"My  poem  of  'Ulysses,'"  so  his  own  words  tell  us,  "gives  my  thought 
more  »mply  than  'In  Memoriam'  of  the  need  of  going  forward  and  brav- 
ing the  (Ufficulties  of  life."  His  belief  in  God,  his  strong  sense  of  duty, 
and  his  own  power  made  him  devote  himself  to  work.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  week's  work  which  he  drew  up :  Moaday  —  History,  German. 
Tuesday — Chemistry,  German.  Wednesday — Botany,  German.  Thursday 
— Electricity,  German.  Friday — Animal  Physiology,  German.  Saturday — 
Mechanics.  Sunday  —  Theology.  Ne«t  week  —  Italian  in  the  aftemooa. 
Third  week  —  Greek ;  and  in  the  evenings  Poetry,  Racine^  Moliere,  etc, 
"Perpetual  idleness,"  he  would  say,  "must  be  one  of  the  punishments 
in  Hell."  Now  and  then,  when  he  could  save  a  little  hoard,  he  went  to 
London  to  visit  his  friends  in  their  homes.  One  of  his  troubles  at  this 
time  was  that  he  was  pestered  by  appUcations  from  the  editors  of  magazines 
and  annuals  for  poems.     For  example,  Milnes  wrote  to  him  in  1835  asking 
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for  a  contiibutioQ  to  an  annual  edited  by  Lord  Nonhampton.  He  sent  the 
following  answer : 

DtcenAer  1836. 

Dea«  RioiARn  —  As  I  live  eight  miles  from  my  post-town  and  only  correspond 
therewith  about  once  a  week,  you  must  not  wonder  IF  this  reaches  }n3u  somewhat 
late.  Your  former  brief  I  received,  though  some  six  days  l>ehiad  time,  and  stamped 
Kith  the  post-marks  of  every  little  market-town  in  the  country,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  demanded  an  immediate  answer,  hence  my  silence. 

That  you  had  promised  the  Marquis  I  would  write  for  him  something  eiceedin,'; 
tbeaverage  length  of  "Annual  compositions";  that  you  had  promised  him  I  would 
write  at  all:  I  took  this  for  one  of  those  elegant  fictious  with  which  you  amuso 
TOUT  aunts  of  evenings,  before  you  get  into  the  smaU  hours  when  dreams  arc 
true.  Three  summers  back,  provoked  by  the  incivility  of  editors,  1  swore  an  oath 
that  I  would  never  again  have  to  do  with  their  vapid  books,  and  I  brake  it  in  the 
weet  face  of  Heaven  when  I  wrote  for  Lady  What' s-her- name  Wortley.  But  then 
bet  sister  wrote  to  Brookfield  and  said  she  (Lady  W.)  was  beautiful,  so  T  could  not 
help  it.  But  whether  the  Marquis  t>e  beautiful  or  not,  I  don't  much  mind;  if  he 
be,  let  him  give  God  thanks  and  make  no  boast.  To  write  for  people  with  prefixes 
to  their  names  is  to  milk  he-goats ;  there  is  neither  honour  nor  profit.  Up  to  this 
moment  I  have  not  even  seen  Tht  Keepsake;  not  that  I  care  to  see  it,  for  the  want 
of  dvility  decided  me  not  to  break  mine  oath  again  for  man  nor  woman,  and  how 
ibould  such  a  modest  man  as  I  see  my  small  name  in  collocation  with  the  great 
ones  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  R.  M.  M.,  etc.,  and  not  feel  myself  a  barndoor  fowl 
imong  peacocks  ?     Good-bye.  —  Believe  me  always  thine,  A.  T, 

Milnes  was  angry  at  the  refusal,  and  my  father  answered  him  banter- 
ingi^  again: 

Jan.  10, 1837. 

Why  what  in  the  name  of  ail  the  powers,  my  dear  Richard,  makes  you  run  me 
down  in  this  fashion  ?  Now  is  my  nose  out  of  joint,  now  is  my  tail  not  only  curled 
so  tight  as  to  lift  me  oft  my  hind  legs  like  Alfred  Crowquill's  poodle,  but  fairly 
between  them.  Many  sticks  are  broken  about  me,  I  am  the  ass  in  Homer.  I 
am  blown.     What  has  so  jaundiced  your  good-natured  eyes  as  to  make  them  mistake 

harmless  banter  for  insoieiU  irony :  harsh  terms  appUcable  only  to who,  big  as 

be  is,  sits  to  all  posterity  astride  upon  the  nipple  of  literary  dandyism,  and  "  takes 
her  milk  for  gall"?  "Insolent  irony"  and  "piscatory  vanity,"  as  if  you  had  been 
writing  to  St.  .Anthony,  who  converted  the  soft  souls  of  salmon;  but  may  St. 
Anthony's  fire  consume  ail  misapprehension,  the  spleen-bom  mother  of  fivefold  more 
evii  on  our  tumip-sphcroid  than  is  malice  aforethought. 

Had  I  been  writing  to  a  nervous,  morbidly-irritable  man,  down  in  the  world, 
sUrk-q>oiled  with  the  staggers  of  a  mismanaged  imagination  and  quite  opprest  by 
fortune  and  by  the  reviews.  It  is  posdble  that  I  might  have  halted  to  find  expressions 
note  suitable  to  his  case ;  but  that  you,  who  seem  at  least  to  take  tiie  world  as  it 
oMnea,  to  doff  it,  and  let  it  pass,  that  you,  a  man  every  way  prosperous  and  talented, 
Aould  have  taken  pet  at  my  imhappy  badinage  made  me  lay  down  my  pipe  and 
ttire  at  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  till  the  stranger  fluttered  up  the  chimney  I  You 
ijdi  that  I  bad  never  written  that  passage.    So  do  I,  unce  it  leems  to  have  given 
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such  offence.  Perhaps  you  likewise  found  a  stumblinK-blocb  in  the  expression 
"  vapid  books,"  as  the  angry  inversion  of  four  commas  seems  to  intimate.  But  are 
not  Attnaals  vapid?  Or  could  I  possibly  mean  that  what  you  or  Trench  or  De 
Vere  chose  to  write  therein  must  be  vapid  ?  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  than 
even  to  in^nuate  these  things.  Had  I  spoken  the  same  things  to  you  laughingly 
in  my  chair,  and  with  my  own  emphasis,  you  would  have  seen  what  they  really 
meant,  but  coming  to  read  them  peradventure  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or  with  a 
slight  matutinal  headache  after  your  Apostolic  symposium,  you  subject  them  to  such 
misinterpretation  as,  if  I  had  not  sworn  to  be  true  friend  to  you  till  my  latest  death- 
ruckle,  would  have  gone  far  to  make  me  indignant.  But  least  said  soonest  mended ; 
which  comes  with  peculiar  grace  from  me  after  all  this  verbiage.  Vou  judge  me 
rightly  in  supposing  that  I  would  not  be  backward  in  doing  a  really  charitable 
deed.  I  wOl  either  bring  or  send  you  something  tot  your  Annual.  It  is  very 
problematical  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  come  and  see  you  as  I  proposed,  so  do  not 
return  earh'er  from  youi  tour  on  my  account;  and  if  I  come,  I  should  only  be  able 
to  stop  a  few  days,  for,  as  I  and  all  my  people  are  going  to  leave  this  place  very 
shortly  never  to  return,  I  have  much  upon  my  hands.  But  whether  I  see  you  or 
no  —  Believe  me  always  thine  affectionately,  A.  Tennvson. 

I  have  ^Kiken  with  Charles.  He  has  promised  to  contribute  to  your  Annual.' 
Frederick  will,  I  daresay,  follow  bis  example.  See  now  whether  I  am  not  doing 
my  best  for  you,  and  whether  you  had  any  occadon  to  threaten  me  with  that  black 
"Anacaona"  and  bet  cocoa-shod  coves  of  niggers.  I  cannot  have  her  strolling 
al>out  the  land  in  this  way.  It  b  neither  good  for  her  reputation  nor  mine.  When 
is  Lord  Northampton's  book  to  be  published,  and  how  long  may  I  wait  tieEore  I 
send  anything  by  way  of  contribution  ? 

In  the  end  "O  that  'twere  possible"  (on  which  "Maud"  was  after- 
wards founded)  was  sent  to  Lord  Northampton.  FitzGerald  also  notes 
that  in  this  year  Alfred  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Queen's  accession,  "the 
burden  being  'Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen  of  the  Isles.'"  One  stanza  I 
have  heard  my  father  repeat  r 

That  the  voice  of  a  satisfied  people  may  keep 
A  sound  in  her  ears  like  the  sound  of  the  deep. 
Like  the  sound  of  the  deep  when  the  winds  are  asleep; 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen  of  the  Isles. 

London  and  Euly  Sellwood. 

Some  time  about  1835  he  had  written  the  following,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, fragment  on  "Semele," '  which  seems  to  me  too  fine  to  be  lost : 

'  Tht  Tribult. 

■  Semele  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  Hera  Oi^no),  being  jealous  of  her,  vi^ted  her  in 
Che  guise  of  har  old  nurse,  and  persuaded  her  to  ask  Zeus  to  appear  to  her  in  the  same 
majesty  as  he  appeared  to  Hera.  Zeus  warned  Semele  of  the  danger  of  her  request. 
But  she  insialed  on  seeing  him  in  the  majesty  of  his  godhead.  He  accordingly  came  to 
hei  as  the  god  of  thunder,  and  ahe  was  burnt  up  by  hia  Ughtoinga.     Zeus,  however. 
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Sewele. 

I  wish'd  W>  see  Him.    Who  may  feel 

His  light  and  bve?     He  comes. 

The  blast  of  Godhead  bursts  the  doors, 

His  mighty  hands  are  twined 

About  the  triple  forks,  and  when  He  speaks 

The  crown  of  sunlight  shudders  round 

Ambrosial  temples,  and  aloft. 

Fluttering  thio'  Ely^an  air, 

His  green  and  azure  mantles  float  in  wavy 

Foldings,  and  melodious  thunder 

Wheels  in  circles. 

But  thou,  my  son,  who  shalt  be  born 

When  I  am  ashes,  to  delight  the  world  — 

Now  with  measured  cymbal-clash 

Moving  on  to  victory; 

Now  on  music-rolling  orbs, 

A  sliding  throne,  voluptuously 

Fanther-dra  wn , 

To  throbbings  of  the  thunderous  gong, 

And  melody  o'  the  merrily-blowing  flute; 

Now  with  troops  of  clamorous  revellers. 

Merrily,  merrily, 

Rapidly,  giddily. 

Rioting,  triumphing 

Bacchanalians, 

Rushing  in  cadence, 

All  in  order, 

Plunging  down  the  viney  valleys  — 

In  1837  the  Tennyson  family  left  Somersby  and  established  themselves 
at  High  Beech  in  Epping  Forest.  A  little  later  a  life-like  portrait  b 
drawn  of  my  father  by  Carl^Ie,  with  whom  he  was  particularly  intimate, 
and  of  whom  he  said  once  to  Gladstone,  "  Carlyle  b  a  poet,  to  whom  Nature 
has  denied  the  faculty  of  verse" : 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  British  and  foreign  figures  (a  not  increasing  number,  I 
think)  who  are  and  remain  beautiful  to  me,  a  true  human  soul,  or  some  authentic 
approxination  thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say  "Brother  !"  However, 
I  doabt  he  will  not  come  (to  see  me) ;  he  often  skips  me,  in  these  brief  visits  to 
lown ;  skips  everybody,  indeed ;  being  a  man  solitary  and  sad,  as  certain  men  are, 
dwelling  in  an  element  of  gloom,  carrying  a  bit  of  Chaos  about  him,  in  short, 
■hich  he  is  manufacturing  into  Cosmos.  .  .  .     He  had  his  breeding  at  Cambridge,  . 
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as  if  for  the  Law'  or  the  Church ;  being  master  of  a  small  annuity  on  his  father's 
decease,  he  preferred  dubbing  with  his  mother  and  some  sisters,  to  live  unpromoted 
and  write  poems.  In  this  way  he  Lives  still,  now  here,  now  there;  the  family 
always  within  reach  of  London,  never  in  it ;  he  himself  making  rare  and  brief  visits, 
lodging  in  some  old  comrade's  rooms.  I  think  he  must  be  under  forty,  not  much 
under  it.    One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.     A  great  shock  of  rough, 

■dusky  hair;  bright,  laughing,  hazel  eyes;  massive  aquiline  face  —  most  massive, 
yet  most  delicate;  of  sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking,  clothes 
cyniqklly  loose,  free  and  easy,  smokes  infinite  tot)acco.  His  voice  is  musical, 
metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between; 
speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous;    I  do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades 

I  such  company  over  a  pipe  1    We  shall  sec  what  he  will  grow  to. 

Among  his  friends  were  now  ntimbered  Rogers,  Carlyle,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Savage  Landor,  Madise,  Leigh  Htmt,  Tom  Campbell,  Forster, 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Of  all  London  he  liked  Fleet  Street  most.  He  delighted  in  "the  central 
roar."  "This  is  the  place  where  I  should  like  to  live,"  he  would  say, 
infinitely  preferring  it  to  the  stuccoed  houses  of  the  West  End.  One  day 
in  184a  FitzGerald  records  a  visit  to  St,  Paul's  with  him,  when  he  observed : 
"Merely  as  an  inclosed  space  in  a  huge  city  this  is  very  fine,"  and  when 
they  got  out  under  the  heavens  into  the  midst  of  the  "central  roar,"  "This 
is  the  Mind,  that  is  a  mood  of  it."  While  in  London  he  often  lodged 
in  60  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  at  3  Mitre  Court  in  the  Temple,  dining 
out  at  the  Cock  Tavern.  From  High  Beech  the  Teiinysons  migrated 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  thence  to  Boxley,  Maidstone,  near  his  favourite  ^ter 
Cecilia,  who  married  a  year  later  the  great  Greek  scholar,  Edmund 
Lushingtoa.  In  1838  he  took  a  lour  to  Torquay,  where  he  wrote  "Audley 
Court,"  In  1839  he  visited  Wales,  Mablethorpe,  Aberystwith,  Bourne- 
mouth —  in  1 840  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  where  "Lady  Godiva  "  was  written. 
In  1840  he  also  went  to  Mablethorpe  and  Yorkshire.  Nature  in  her 
different  aspects  in  these  and  other  different  places  gave  him  inspiration, 
as  shown  again  and  again  in  the  poems  themselves.  The  years  spent  in 
strenuous  labour  and  self-cultivation,  and  his  quasi -engagement  to  Enaily 
Sellwood,  daughter  of  Henry  Sellwood  of  Berkshire,  and  niece  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  had  braced  him  for  the  struggle  of  lite.  He  would  arrange  his 
material  which  he  had  "in  profu^on,  and  give  as  perfect  a  volume  as  he 
could  to  the  world,"  "I  felt  certain  of  one  point,"  he  said;  "if  I  meant 
to  make  any  mark  at  all  it  must  be  by  shortness,  for  the  men  before  me 
had  been  so  diffuse,  and  most  of  the  big  things  except  King  Arthur  had 
been  done."  "One  night,"  writes  Aubrey  de  Vere,  "after  he  had  been 
reading  aloud  several  of  his  poems,  all  of  them  short,  he  passed  one  of 
them  to  me  and  said,  'What  is  the  matter  with  that  poem?'  I  read 
it  and  answered,    'I  see  nothing  to  complain  of.'     He  Md  his  fingers 
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OD  two  stanzas  of  it,  the  third  and  fifth,  and  sidd,  'Read  it  again.' 
.\fter  doing  so  I  said,  'It  has  now  more  completeness  and  totality  about 
it.  but  the  two  stanzas  you  cover  are  among  the  best,'  'No  matter,' 
he  said,  'they  make  the  poem  too  long-backed,  and  they  must  go  at 
any  sacrifice.  Every  short  poem,'  he  remarked,  'should  have  a  definite 
shape  like  a  curve  —  sometimes  a  »ngle,  sometimes  a  double  one' —  assumed 
br  a  severed  tress  or  the  rind  of  an  E^pte  when  flung  on  the  fioor.' " 

The  first  time  he  had  met  Emily  Sellwood  was  at  Somersby .  in 
[Sjo.  when  he  saw  her  suddenly  in  Holy  WeH  Wood  walking  with 
Arthur  Hallam,  and  said  to  her,  "  Are  you  a  Dryad  or  an  Oread  wandering 
here?"  But  the  "eternal  lack  of  pence"  prevented  them  marrying  until 
1S50.  Up  to  1840,  however,  they  corresponded,  and  subjoined  are  some 
fragments  of  the  beautiful  letters  which  he  wrote  to  her :  — 

"The  light  of  this  world  is  too  full  of  retractions  for  men  ever  to  see  one 
aaitber  in  their  true  position;.  The  world  is  better  than  it  is  caUod,  but  wrong 
ind  fcolish.  The  whole  framework  seems  wrong,  which  in  the  end  shall  be  found 
rijlit." 

"Bitterness  of  any  sort  becomes  not  the  sons  of  Adam,  still  less  pride,  for  they 
uT  in  that  talk  of  theirs  for  the  most  part  but  as  children  babbling  in  the  markct- 
fttt." 

"The  far  future  has  been  my  world  always." 

"  I  shall  never  see  the  Eternal  City,  nor  that  dome,  the  wonder  of  the  worid ;  I 
,  ia  oM  think  I  would  live  there  if  I  could,  and  I  have  do  money  for  touring," 

i     "UabUtkorpe.    I  am  not  so  able  as  in  old  years  to  commune  aione  with  Nature. 

un  housed  at  Mr.  Wildman's,  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  these  parts:   he  and  his 

ft  ire  two  perfectly  honest  Methodists.  When  1  came  I  asked  her  after  news, 
ud  she  replied:  'Why,  Mr.  Tennyson,  there's  only  one  piece  of  news  that  1 
iam,  that  Christ  died  for  aJl  men.'  And  I  said  to  her :  'That  is  old  news,  and 
nod  and  new  news';  wherewith  the  good  woman  seemed  satisfied,  I  was  half- 
ititerdayreadinganecdotesof  Methodist  mimsters,and liking  to  read  them  too  .  .  . 
ird  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  purest  light  of  God." 

"That  made  me  count  the  less  of  the  sorrows  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
ivrowless  Eternity." 

"A  good  woman  is  a  wondrous  creature,  cleaving  to  the  right  and  the  good  in 
ill  diange;  lovely  in  her  youthful  comeliness,  lovely  all  her  life  long  in  comeliness 
ofheut." 

"London.  There  is  no  one  here  but  John  Kemble,  with  whom  I  dined  twice; 
be  is  full  of  bunting  indignation  against  the  Russian  policy  and  what  be  calls  the 
sodU  barbarism  of  France;  likewise  he  is  striving  against  what  he  r&lls  the 
'mechanic  influence  of  the  age,  and  its  tendency  to  crush  and  overpower  the 
;«iitiial  in  man,'  and  indeed  what  matters  it  how  much  roan  knows  and  does  if  be 
top  Bol  a  ceverential  looking  upward  7     He  is  only  the  subtlest  beast  in  the  lield." 
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"We  must  beat  or  we  must  die.  It  is  easier  perhaps  to  die,  but  infinitely  Ics 
noble.  The  immortality  of  man  disdains  and  rejects  the  thought,  the  immortalit; 
of  man  to  which  the  cycles  and  the  xona  are  as  hours  and  as  days." 

Throu^out  his  lite  he  always  held  up  this  ideal  of  true  love  — 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  know 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  b  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

The  Two  Volumes  of  1842  and  "The  Princess." 

The  year  1841  saw  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  poems,  some  ok 
and  re-touched,  some  new.  among  them  several  English  Idylls  which  im 
mediately  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of  poets.  Among  the  new  poem! 
were  '"liie  Gardener's  Daughter,"  "Dora,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  "The  Mortt 
d' Arthur,"  "Love  and  Duty,"  " St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  " Sir  Galahad,' 
"Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,"  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  "Break 
Break."  The  handling  of  these  later  poems  is  much  hghter  and  freer 
the  interest  more  varied,  deeper  and  purer;  there  is  more  humanity  with 
less  imagery,  a  closer  adherence  to  truth,  a  greater  reliance  for  effect  upor 
the  amphdty  of  Nature.  The  Quarterly  Review  passed  from  its  mood  ol 
hostility  to  one  of  admiration.  Rogers  sent  his  bles^ng.  Of  all  the 
criticisms  that  which  pleased  him  most  was  a  letter  from  Carlyle : 

Cheyne  Road,  Chelsea, 
December  7,  1842. 
Dear  Tennyson  —  Wherever  this  find  you,  may  it  find  you  well,  may  it  come 
as  a  friendly  greeting  to  you.  I  have  just  been  reading  your  Poems;  I  have  read 
certain  of  them  over  again,  and  mean  to  read  them  over  and  over  till  they  become 
my  poems :  this  fact,  with  the  inferences  that  lie  in  it,  is  of  such  emphasis  in  me,  1 
cannot  keep  it  to  myself,  but  must  needs  acquaint  you  too  with  it.  If  you  knew 
what  my  relation  has  be«n  to  the  thing  called  English  "poetry"  for  many  years 
back,  you  would  think  such  fact  almost  surprising !  Truly  it  is  long  since  in  any 
Engli^  Book,  Poetry,  or  Prose,  I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  a  real  man's  heart  as  I  do 
in  til'*  same.  A  right  valiant,  true  fighting,  victorious  heart;  strong  as  a  lion's, 
yet  gentle,  loving,  and  full  of  music :  what  I  call  a  genuine  singer's  heart !  There 
are  tones  as  of  the  nightingale;  low  murmurs  as  of  wood-doves  at  stmiroer  noon; 
everywhere  a  noble  sound  as  of  the  free  winds  and  leafy  woods.  The  sunniest  glow 
of  life  dwells  hi  that  soul,  chequered  duly  with  dark  streaks  from  night  and  Hadea ; 
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everywhere  one  feels  as  i(  all  were  filled  with  yellow  glowing  sunlight,  some 
(ttarious  golden  Vapour,  from  which  form  after  lorm  bodies  itself ;  naturally,  goldtn 
forms.  In  one  word,  there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  "The  Eternal  Melodies  "  in  this 
man,  for  which  let  all  other  men  be  thankful  and  joyful !  Your  "Dora  "  reminds  me 
of  the  Soot  t/f  Rulh;  in  the  "Two  Voices,"  which,  I  am  told,  some  reviewer  calls 
■'trivial  morality,"  I  think  of  passages  in  Job,  For  truth  is  quite  as  true  in  Job's 
time  and  Ruth's  as  now.  I  know  you  cannot  read  German :  the  more  interesting 
is  it  to  trace  in  your  "Summer  Oak"  a  beautiful  kindred  to  something  that  is  best 
in  Goethe;  I  mean  his  ■'Mtlllerin"  {Miller's  Daughter)  chiefly,  with  whom  the 
\Try  Mill-dam  gets  in  love,  though  she  proves  a  flirt  after  all,  and  the  thing  ends  in 
satirical  lines!  Very  strangely,  too,  in  the  "Vision  of  Sin"  I  am  reminded  of  my 
friend  Jean  Paul.  This  is  not  babble,  it  is  ^leech ;  true  deposition  of  a  volunteer 
"itJiess.  And  so  I  say  let  us  aU  rejoice  somewhat.  And  so  let  us  all  smite 
rhythmically,  all  in  concert,  "the  sounding  furrows,"  and  sail  forward  with  new 
die«  "beyond  the  sunset,"  whither  we  are  bound  — 

It  may  be  that  the  KiUfs  will  wash  us  down. 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  happy  Ides 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 

Tbeae  lines  do  not  make  me  weep,  but  there  is  in  me  what  would  fill  whole 
Lachrymatories  as  I  read.  But  do  you,  when  you  return  to  London,  come  down 
to  me  and  let  us  smoke  a  pipe  together.  With  few  words,  with  many,  or  with 
nme,  it  need  not  be  an  ineloquent  pipe  I 

Farewell,  dear  Tennyson;  may  the  gods  be  good  to  you.  With  very  great 
sincerity  (and  in  great  haste),  I  subscribe  myself —  Yours,  T.  Cablyi.e, 

During  the  period  preceding  the  publication  of  these  volumes  he  saw 
many  old  and  made  many  new  friends  —  among  them  Charles  Kingsley, 
Frederick  Robertson,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Coventry  Patmore,  Robert  Brown- 
i:^  Frederick  PollocL  Aubrey  de  Vere  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  made 
31  that  time  to  Wordsworth : 

Alfred  Tennyson's  largeness  of  mind  and  of  heart  was  touchingly  illustrated  by 
iiii  reverence  for  Wordsworth's  poetry,  notwithstanding  that  the  immense  merits 
■liich  he  recognised  in  it  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  supplemented  by  a  proportionate 
ionunt  of  artistic  skill.  He  was  always  glad  to  show  reverence  to  the  "old  poet," 
not  then  within  ten  years  of  the  age  at  which  the  younger  one  died.  "Words- 
rofth,"  be  said  to  me  one  day,  "is  staying  at  Hampstead  in  the  house  o(  his 
fwnd  Mr.  Hoare;  I  must  go  and  see  him;  and  you  must  come  with  me.  Mind 
yon  do  not  teU  Rogers,  or  he  will  be  displeased  at  my  being  in  London  and  not 
KKDg  to  see  him."  We  drove  up  to  Hampstead  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the 
ntn  moment  it  was  opened  by  the  poet  of  the  world,  at  whose  side  stood  the  poet 
ol  tltt  mountains.  Rogers'  old  face,  which  had  encountered  nearly  ninety  years, 
seancd  to  double  the  numbers  of  its  wrinkles  as  he  said,  not  angrily,  but  very 
iMy;  "Ah,  you  do  not  come  up  the  hill  to  see  me  !"  During  the  visit  it  wa5 
»nh  TeonyaoD  that  the  bard  of  Rydal  held  discourse,  while  the  recluse  of  St. 
lua'  Place,  whom  "that  angle"  especially  delighted,  a>nversed  with  me.    As 
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we  walked  back  to  London  Ibrough  grassy  fields  not  then  built  over,  Tennyson 
complained  of  the  old  poet's  coldness.  He  had  endeavoured  to  stimulate  some 
latent  ardours  by  telling  him  of  a  tropical  island  where  the  trees,  when  they  first 
came  into  leaf,  were  a  vivid  scarlet ;  —  "  Every  one  oi  them,  I  told  him,  one  flush 
all  over  the  island,  the  colour  oi  blood  !  It  would  Aot  do.  1  could  not  inflame  his 
imagination  in  the  least ! "  During  the  preceding  year  I  had  had  the  great  honour 
ai  passing  several  days  at  Rydal  Mount  with  Wordsworth,  walking  on  his 
mountains,  and  listening  to  him  at  his  lireslde.  I  told  him  that  a  young  poet  had 
lately  risen  up.  Wordsworth  answered  that  he  feared  from  the  little  he  had  heard 
that  if  Crabbe  was  the  driest  of  poets,  the  young  aspirant  must  have  the  opposite 
fault.  I  replied  that  he  should  judge  for  himself,  and  without  leave  given,  recited 
to  him  two  poems  by  Tennyson,  viz.  "You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease,"  and 
"Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights."  Wordsworth  listened  with  a  gradually 
deepening  attention.  After  a  pause  he  answered,  "I  must  acknowledge  that  these 
two  poems  are  very  solid  and  noble  in  thought.  Their  diction  also  seems 
singularly  stately." 

The  new  publications,  however,  did  not  bring  him  wealth.  In  1844  a 
physician  near  Beech  Hill,  Dr.  .Allen,  with  whom  the  Tennyson  family 
had  become  acquainted,  either  conceived  or  adopted  the  idea  of  wood- 
carving  by  machinery.  He  inspired  the  Tennysons  with  so  great  an 
enthusiasm  for  it,  that  by  degrees  he  persuaded  my  father  to  pve  him  the 
money  for  which,  wearied  by  a  careless  agent,  he  had  sold  his  little  estate 
in  Grasby,  Lincolnshire,  and  even  the  £500  left  him  as  a  legacy  by 
Arthur  Hallam's  aunt.  Not  merely  this,  however,  —  since,  but  for  my 
father's  intervention  apparently,  all  the  property  of  such  of  the  family  as 
were  at  Beech  Hill  would  have  merged  in  this  philanthropic  undertaking ; 
so  fascinating  was  the  prospect  of  oak  paneb  and  oak  furniture  carved  by 
machinery,  thus  brought  by  its  cheapness  withm  the  reach  of  the 
multitude.  The  confidence  my  father  had  placed  in  the  "earnest-frothy" 
Dr.  Allen  proved  to  be  misplaced.  The  entire  project  collapsed ;  my 
father's  worldly  goods  were  ail  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the  property  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Then  followed  a  season  of  real  hardship  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  many  trials  tor  my  father  and  mother,  since  marriage  seemed 
to  be  farther  off  than  ever.  So  severe  a  hypochondria  set  in  upon  Eiiin 
that  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life.  "I  have,"  he  writes,  "drunk  one  of 
those  most  bitter  draughts  out  of  the  cup  of  life,  which  go  near  to  make 
men  hate  the  world  they  move  in."  My  uncle,  £dmund  Lushingtoa,  in 
1844  generously  insured  Dr.  Allen's  life  for  part  of  the  debt  due  to  my 
father ;  the  Doctor  died  in  January  1845. 

His  friends  procured  my  father  a  civil  list  pen^n,  chiefly  through  the 
intervention  of  Carlyle  and  Henry  Hallam.  He  recovered  his  health  and 
set  to  work  again,  and  in  1847  published  "The  Princess,"  the  "herald 
melody"  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  although  perhaps  in  this 
progressive  age  the  then  progressive  views  expressed  there  may  seem  to 
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some  now  somewhat  old-fashioned.  Andrew  Lang  writes:  "On  reading 
'The  Princess'  afresh  one  is  impressed,  despite  old  familiarity,  with  the 
Mlraordinary  influence  of  its  beauty.  Here  are,  indeed,  the  best  words 
best  placed,  and  that  curious  felicity  of  style,  which  makes  every  line  a 
marvel,  and  an  eternal  possession.  It  is  as  if  Tennyson  had  taken  the 
adi-ice  which  Keats  gave  to  Shelley,  'Load  every  rift  with  ore.'"  As  for 
the  various  characters  of  the  poem,  they  pve  all  possible  views  of  women's 
hitler  education,  and  as  for  the  Princess  Ida,  the  poet  who  created  her 
considered  her  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  creations.  Woman  must  train 
heredf  to  do  the  large  work  that  lies  before  her  even  though  she  may 
not  be  destined  to  be  wife  or  mother,  cultivating  her  understanding,  not 
ber  memory  only,  her  ima^ation  in  its  highest  phases,  her  inborn 
^tuality  and  her  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure,  noble,  and  beautiful, 
nther  than  mere  social  accomplishments ;  then  and  then  only  will  she 
tunher  the  progress  of  humanity,  then  and  then  only  will  men  continue 
lo  hold  her  in  reverence.  For  simple  rhythm  and  word  and  vowel  music 
becoQ^dered  bis  "Come  down,  O  Maid,"  mostly  written  in  Switzerland 
11846),  as  among  his  most  successful  blank  verse : 


Come  doim,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height: 

What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 

In  height  and  oold,  the  splendour  of  the  fiills? 

But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and  cease 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 

To  sit  a  siar  upon  the  sparklinR  spire ; 

And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 

For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 

And  find  him ;  .  ■  . 

...  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 

To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild 

Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 

The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 

Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke, 

That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air : 

So  waste  not  thou ;   but  come ;  for  all  the  vales 

Aw(ut  thee  \  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 

Arise  lo  thee ;  the  children  call,  and  I  ' 

Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound. 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

T"o  Tctsons  of  "Sweet  and  Low"  were  made  and  were  sent  to  Emily 
^*aod  to  chooie  which  should  be  published.  The  unpublished  ver^on 
runs  thus; 
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Bright  is  the  moon  on  the  deep, 
Bright  are  the  cliffs  in  her  beam, 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep  ! 
Look,  he  smiles,  and  opens  his  hands, 
He  sees  his  father  in  distant  lands, 
And  kisses  him  there  in  a  dream, 
Sleep,  sleep. 

Father  is  over  the  deep, 
Father  will  come  U>  thee  soon. 
Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep  ! 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  West, 
Under  the  ^Ivcr  moon, 
Sleep,  sleep ! 

The  letters  which  he  received  then  show  that  these  songs  added  in  1850 
—  "As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,"  "Sweet  and  low,"  "The  splendour 
falls,"  "Tears,  idle  tears."  "Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  drums," 
"Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  "Ask  me  no  more"  — had 
especially  moved  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  The  following  notes  on 
the  poem  were  left  by  my  father :  — 

In  the  Prologue  the  "Tale  from  mouth  to  mouth"  was  a  game  which  I  have 
more  than  once  played  when  I  was  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  my  brother 
undergraduates.  Of  course,  if  he  "that  inherited  the  talc"  had  not  attended  very 
carefully  to  his  predecessors,  there  were  contradictions;  and  if  the  story  were 
historical,  occasional  anachronisms.  In  defence  of  what  some  have  called  the  too 
poetical  passages,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  poet  of  the  party  was  requested 
to  "dress  the  talc  up  poetically,"  and  he  was  full  of  the  "gallant  and  heroic 
chronicle."  Some  of  my  remarks  on  passages  in  the  "Princess"  have  been 
published  by  Dawson  of  Canada,  who  copied  them  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
him  criticizing  his  study  of  the  "Princess."  The  child  is  the  link  through  the  parts 
as  shown  in  the  songs  which  are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  poem.  Before  the 
first  edition  came  out.  I  deliberated  with  myself  whether  1  should  put  songs  between 
the  separate  divisions  of  the  poem ;  again  I  thought  that  the  poem  would  explain 
itself,  but  the  public  did  not  see  the  drift.  The  first  song  1  wrote  was  named 
"The  Losiqg  of  the  Child."  The  child  is  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
playing  with  flowers ;  a  flood  comes  down ;  a  dam  has  been  broken  thro'  —  the 
child  is  borne  down  by  the  flood;  the  whole  village  distracted;  after  a  time  the 
flood  has  subsided;  the  child  is  thrown  safe  and  sound  again  upon  the  bank;  and 
there  is  a  chorus  of  jubilant  women. 

After  the  publication  of  "The  Princess"  he  went  for  tours  in  Cornwall 
and  Ireland.  He  mixed  with  many  classes  of  Irish,  and  often  spoke  of 
them  "as  not  only  feudal  but  oriental,  loving  those  in  authority  to  have 
the  iron  hand  in  the  silken  glove." 
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Marbiace,  "In  Memoriam,"  and  Farringfokd. 

The  year  1850  was  the  golden  year  of  my  tather's  life.  He  published 
"In  Memoiiain."  at  which  he  had  worked  through  seventeen  years.  He 
had  written  the  following  section  within  two  months  of  Arthur  Hallam's 
death:  "Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore."  The  poem  appeared 
vithout  his  name.  The  critics  blundered.  One  declared  that  "much 
shallow  art  was  spent  on  the  tenderness  shown  to  an  Amaryllis  of  the 
Qiancery  Bar."  Another  that  "these  touching  hnes  evidently  come 
from  the  full  heart  of  the  widow  of  a  military  man."  Throughout  "In 
Memoriam  "  my  father  muses  on  the  problems  of  Life,  Death,  Knowledge, 
and  Religion,  and  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  the  love  of  God,  in  the 
■'Christ  that  is  to  be,"  in  Free-will,  and  in  the  life  after  death  of  the 
hunun  soul.  On  such  high  subjects  as  "the  blessing  of  honest  belief, 
the  Messing  also  of  'honest  doubt,'  the  supreme  majesty  of  veracity  and 
eveiy  form  of  truth,  the  grandeur  of  the  Creator's  living  energy  in  the 
rniverse,  as  part  by  part  revealed  by  science,  in  whose  multiplied  and 
idvancing  triumphs  the  poet  personally  exulted ;  again,  in  the  sacredness 
ind  the  perfect  beauty  of  human  love,  wedded  and  unwedded,  brotherly 
and  sbterly,  filial  and  parental,  on  such  high  themes  —  who,  I  ask,  ance 
Dinle,  has  written,  I  do  not  say  with  more  piety  or  more  tenderness,  but 
with  more  manliness  and  more  power?"'  He  once  said  to  lyndall,  who 
agreed  with  him.  "No  evolutionist  is  able  to  explain  the  mind  of  man,  or 
bow  any  pos^ble  change  of  physiological  tissue  can  produce  conscious 
thought."  As  to  the  diflerent  forms  of  Christianity,  he  observed  with 
Sara  Coleridge  that  "the  whole  logical  truth  is  not  the  possession  of  any 
ooe  party,  that  it  exists  in  fragments  among  the  several  parties,  and  that 
much  of  it  is  yet  to  be  developed."  "Forsitan  uno  itinere  non  protest 
perveniri  ad  tam  grande  secretum."  He  expressed  his  conviction  that 
■Christianity  with  its  divine  MoraUty,  without  the  central  figure  and  life 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  would  become  cold";  that  this  passionate 
"creed  of  creeds  had  done  infinitely  more  for  our  poor  common  humanity 
than  any  preceding  religion  or  philosophy."  According  to  Jowetl  "it  was 
in  (he  spirit  of  an  old  sdnt  or  mystic,  and  not  of  a  modem  rationalist,  that 
Tennyson  habitually  thought  and  felt  about  the  nature  of  Christ.  Never 
fid  the  sL'ghtest  shadow  of  ridicule  or  profaneness  mix  itself  up  with  the 
applications  which  he  made  of  Scripture,  although  he  was  quite  aware  that 
thoe  were  many  points  on  which  he  differed  widely  from  the  so-called 
Evangelical,  or  High-Church  world,  and  he  always  strove  to  keep  religion 
fret  from  the  taint  of  ridicule."  "What  'In  Memoriam'  did  for  us," 
•rites  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  "for  me  at  least,  was  to  impress  on 
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us  the  inefFaceable  and  ineradicable  conviction  that  humanity  will  not 
and  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  godless  world.  If  the  possibility  of  a 
godless  worid  is  excluded,  the  faith  thus  restored  is  for  the  poet  un- 
questionably a  form  of  Christian  faith :  there  seems  to  him,  then,  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  'the  Unless  years  that  breached  beneath  the  Syrian 
Uue.'  and  the  marvel  of  the  life  continued  after  the  bodily  death,  were  a 
manifestation  of  the  'immortal  love'  which  by  faith  we  embrace  as  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  Nature."  "I  do  not  know,'  Stopford  Brooke  says, 
"in  any  of  the  earlier  poems,  not  even  in  'Maud,'  anything  on  a  higher 
range  of  passionate  imagination  and  breathing  more  of  youthful  ardour 
weighted  with  dignity  of  thought  than  a  song  like  this: 


Or  take  this  other  where  the  loveliness  of  Mature  is  met  and  received  with 
joy  by  that  receptive  spirit  of  delight  in  a  sensuous  impres^on  which  a 
young  man  feels;  and  where  the  depths  of  the  feeling  has  wrought  the 
short  poem  into  an  intensity  of  unity  :  each  verse  Unked  like  bell  to  bell  in 
a  chime  to  the  verse  before  it,  and  all  swinging  into  a  triumphant  close : 
swelling  as  they  go  from  thought  to  thought,  and  finally  rising  from  the 
landscape  of  the  earth  to  the  landscape  of  infinite  space.  Gtn  anything 
be  more  impassioned  and  yet  more  solemn  !  It  has  the  swiftness  of  youth, 
and  the  nobleness  of  manhood's  sacred  joy : 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 

That  roUest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 
And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 
The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro'  all  the  dewy-lassell'd  wood. 
And  shadowing  down  the  horned  flood 
In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 

Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt  and  Death, 
111  bretliren.  let  the  fancy  fly 
From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 

On  leagues  of  odour  streaming  far, 

To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 
A  hundred  spirits  whisper  'Peace.' 

"Vi^on  after  vision  of  Nature,  each  of  a  greater  beauty  and  sentiment 
than  its  predecessor,  succeed  one  another,  and  each  of  them  is  fitted  to  a 
corresponding  exaltation  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul.      Take  'Calm  and 
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still  night  on  yon  great  plain,'  'By  njght  wc  linger'd  on  the  lawn,'  and 
tlie  stonn  (he  loved  tempestuous  days)  : 

The  forest  crack'd,  ihe  waters  curl'd, 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 

And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikea  along  the  world."    ' 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  my  father  notes,  "that  'In  Memoriam'  is  a 
poem,  not  an  actual  biography.  It  is  founded  on  our  friendship,  on  tie 
engagement  of  Arthur  Hallam  to  my  ^ter,  on  his  sudden  death  at 
\leona,  just  before  the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage,  and  on  his  burial  at 
Clevedon  Church.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  my  youngest 
aster  Cecilia.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  kind  of  Divina  Commedia,  ending 
"ith  happiness.  The  sections  were  written  at  many  different  places,  and 
as  the  phases  of  our  intercourse  came  to  my  memory  and  suggested  them. 
I  did  not  write  them  with  any  view  of  weaving  them  into  a  whole,  or  for 
puUication.  until  I  found  that  I  had  written  so  many.  The  different 
moods  of  sorrow  as  in  a  drama  are  dramatically  given,  and  my  conviction 
Uat  fear,  doubts,  and  siUIering  will  find  answer  and  relief  only  through 
fiilh  in  a  God  of  love.  'I'  is  not  always  the  author  speaking  of  himself, 
but  the  voice  of  the  human  race  speaking  through  him.  After  the 
death  of  A.  H.  H.  the  divisions  of  the  poem  are  made  by  First  Xmas 
Eve  (Section  xxvm.).  Second  Xmas  (Lxxvm.),  Third  Xmaa  Eve 
(ci\-.  and  cv.,  etc).  I  myself  did  not  see  Clevedon  till  years  after 
the  "btmal  of  A.  H.   H.  Jan.   3,    1834,   and  then  in    later    editions   of 

loiMemoriam'  I  altered  the  word  'chancel,'  which  was  the  word  used  by 
Mil  iallam  in  his  Memoir,  to  'dark  church.'  As  to  the  localities  in 
"hTi  the  poems  were  written,  some  were  written  in  Lincolnshire,  some 
in  London,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Wales,  anywhere  where  I  happened  to 
bt.  "And  as  for  the  metre  of  'In  Memoriam'  I  had  no  notion  till  i83o 
tUt  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  had  written  his  occasional  verses  in  ihe 
snne  metre.  I  beUeved  myself  the  oripnator  of  the  metre,  until  after  'In 
ifemoriam'  came  out,  when  some  one  told  me  that  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir 
Mp  Sidney  had  used  it." 

With  this  year  of  1850  came  to  him  at  once  glory,  fame,  and  competence, 
Md  the  joy  and  peace  of  marrying,  at  Shiplake  on  the  Thames  (June  13),  the 
"Tte  for  whom  he  had  so  long  waited.  "The  peace  of  God  came  into  my 
Hie  when  I  married  her,"  And  let  me  quote  here  from  my  Memoir  about 
■Jr,  although  as  a  son  I  cannot  allow  myself  full  utterance.  "It  was  she 
4ho  became  my  father's  adviser  in  Uterary  matters;  'I  am  proud  of  her 
inteUect,'  he  wrote.  With  her  he  always  discussed  what  he  was  working 
al ;  she  transcribed  his  poems ;  to  her  and  to  no  one  else  he  referred  for  a 
before  publisfung.     She,  with  her  'tender,  spiritual  nature,' 
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and  instinctive  nobility  of  thought,  was  always  by  his  side,  a  ready, 
cheerful,  courageous,  wise,  and  sympathetic,  counsellor.  It  was  she  who 
shielded  his  sensitive  spirit  from  the  annoyances  and  triab  of  life, 
answering  (for  example)  the  innumerable  letters  addressed  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  By  her  quiet  sense  of  humour,  by  her  selfless 
devotion,  by  'her  faith  as  clear  as  the  heights  of  the  June-blue  heaven.' 
she  helped  him  also  to  the  utmost  in  the  hours  of  his  depression  and  of 
his  sorrow;  and  to  her  he  wrote  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  shorter 
lyrics,  'Dear,  near  and  true,'  and  the  dedicatory  lines  which  prefaced  hia 
last  volume,  'The  Death  of  (Enone.'" 

Five  months  after  his  marriage  my  father  was  offered  the  poet -laureate- 
ship  by  the  Queen,  for  the  Prince  Consort  had  read  "In  Memoriam" 
and  delighted  in  it.  Curiously  enough  the  night  before  the  offer  came  he 
dreamt  that  the  Prince  had  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  thai  he  had 
remarked,  "  Very  kind,  but  very  German."  He  took  a  day  to  consider  the 
offer,  and  at  the  last  wrote  two  letters,  one  accepting  and  one  refu^ng, 
and  determined  to  make  up  his  mind  after  consulting  with  his  friends. 
He  hated  being  thrust  forward  before  the  pubUc,  One  evening  at  Bath 
House  Milnes  had  wished  to  introduce  him  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 
"No,"  said  he,  "why  should  the  great  Duke  be  bothered  by  a  poor  poet 
like  me?"  When  he  had  been  oiRdally  proclaimed  poel-lau^eate  he 
complfuned  that  he  was  thenceforward  inundated  with  letters,  Aat  he 
could  not  possibly  answer  them  all,  but  at  any  rate,  in  many  an  in^Wance, 
his  correspondence  bears  witness  to  his  open-hearted  kindness  and  libcHility. 
Mozon  asked  him  to  publish  a  fresh  volume  of  poems.  The  seventh  euttion 
of  coUected  poems  appeared  in  1851  with  the  dedication  to  the  Queen 

Rever'd,  beloved  —  0  you  that  hold  ^ 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 
Than  arms  or  power  of  brains  or  birLh  I 

Could  give  the  warrior  Kings  of  old.  j 

A  little  later  were  published  National  Songs,  "Rise,  BrilT)ns, 
Rise,"  "The  Third  of  February,"  "Hands  all  Round."  One  ot^the 
deepest  de^res  of  his  hfe  was  to  help  the  realisation  of  the  idciU  of 
an  Empire  by  the  most  intimate  union  of  every  part  of  our  BrniLiili 
Empire.  He  believed  that  every  part  so  united  would,  with  a  heightening 
of  individuality  to  each  member,  give  such  strength,  greatness,  and  stabilfc)' 
to  the  whole  as  would  make  our  Empire  a  faithful  and  fearless  leader  h^ 
all  that  is  good  throughout  the  world.     Dr.  Warren  writes :  i 

English  of  the  English,  emphatically  a  national  poet.-  be  was  at  the  same  tim<> 
cosmopolitan  in  his  sympathies,'  and  no  modern  English  [xict  is  4o  well   knowii 
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niacad,  as  the  tian^atioas  o[  Morel,  o!  Freiligrath,  Strodtmann,  Feis  and  others,  of 
Salodino  Saladini  and  D.  Vicente  De  Arana,  or  tlie  remarkable  recent  book  of  Dr. 
Romin  Dyboski  on  Tetmysoti'i  Language  and  StyU,  may  testify.  At  his  centenary, 
hji  work  received,  in  such  articles  as  those  of  M.  Emile  Faguet,  M.  Firmin  Roz, 
lad  M.  Auguste  Filon,  a  recognition  in  Prance  yet  more  striking  than  that  in 
Kogland.  So,  again,  no  English  poet  of  recent  times  has  met  with  so  much 
itlention  across  the  seas,  notably  from  writers  like  Stedman,  Geniuig  and  Van  Dyke 
in  die  United  Stales,  and  Dr.  S.  Dawson  and  others  in  our  own  colonies. 

Husband  and  wife  set  up  housekeeping  at  Warninglid,  Susseit,  looking 
en  the  South  Downs ;  next  year  they  went  to  Chapel  House,  Twickenham, 
xhere  I  was  bom.  Their  first  child  had  been  bom  dead.  At  the  time 
ay  father  wrote : 

It  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  at  his  birth  I  beard  the  great  roll  of  the  organ,  of  the 
^^plifled  psalm  (in  the  chapel  adjoining  the  house).  Dead  as  he  was  T  felt  proud  of 
Mm.  To-day  when  I  write  this  down  the  remembrance  of  it  rather  overcomes  me : 
W  1  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  him,  dear  little  nameless  one  that  hast  lived  tho' 
iiou  hast  never  breathed,  I,  thy  father,  love  thee  and  weep  over  thee,  tho'  thou 
as  no  place  in  the  Universe.  Who  knows?  It  may  be  that  thou  hast.  .  .  . 
God's  will  be  done. 

My  father  and  mother  later  took  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  the  poem  of  the 
Daisy"  was  written  to  commemorate  it.  In  1851  he  published  his 
pat  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  He  also  attended 
ilevfe  at  Court  in  the  Court  siul  that  Wordsworth  wore,  and  first  became 
wpuDted  with  his  true  friend  of  later  years,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  "I  am 
x^ad  to  know  you,"  said  the  Duke.  "You  won't  find  much  in  me  after 
A"  was  the  Jjlunt  rejoinder. 

In  1855  they  entered  into  the  occupation  of  Farringford  in  the  Isle  of 
^1^  as  their  permanent  home.  When  they  had  first  "gazed  from  the 
living-room  window  out  through  the  distant  wreath  of  trees  towards  a 
a  (rf  Mediterranean  blue,  with  rosy  capes  beyond,  the  down  on  the  left 
VB%  above  the  foreground  of  undulating  park,  golden-leaved  elms  and 
liHtnuts,  and  red-stemmed  pines,"  they  agreed  that  they  must  if  possible 
^  that  view  to  live  with.      On  taking  up  their  abode  there  they  at 

;  im  settled  to  a  country  life,  looking  after  their   farm  and  garden,  and 

I  iViDg  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  village. 

fc  1  His  Love  of  Children.    "Mavo." 

!  years  spent  at  Farringford  were  the  happiest  of  my  father's  life." 
1854  another  son,  Lionel,  was  born.    Of  babies  he  would  say: 

U  languages,  and   have  been  published  and  republished  in  thew  two  countries; 
■die  Modlenegrins  have  more  than  once  placed  wreaths  on  his  grave  in  Westminster 
.    Foe  a    Polish   appredalion   see   Mme.   Mixijeska's   Memorits   and    Imprtsama, 
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"There  is  something  gigantic  about  them.  The  wide-eyed  wonder  of  a 
babe  has  a  majesty  in  it  which  as  children  they  lose.  They  seem  to  be 
prophets  of  a  mightier  race."  To  his  own  children  he  was  devoted,  took 
part  in  their  pastimes  and  amusements,  and  was  their  constant  companion. 
I  remember  his  emphatic  recitation  in  those  far-off  years  of 

"MaLbrouck  s'en  va-l-cn  guerre, 


"  Ye  Mariners  of  England," 
and  of 

"The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore," 

and  my  father's  words  spoken  long  ago  still  dwell  with  me,  "A  truthful 
man  generally  has  all  virtues." 

He  taught  us  to  appreciate  beauty  in  Nature  and  in  Art.  Drama, 
simple  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  all  had  their  message 
for  him.  The  first  Latin  I  learned  from  him  was  Horace's  O  fans 
Bandusiae,  and  the  first  Greek  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad}  Before  this 
he  liked  to  make  us  learn  and  repeat  ballads,  and  simple  poems  about 
Nature,  but  he  would  never  teach  us  his  own  poems,  or  allow  us  to  get 
them  by  heart.  In  the  summer  as  children  we  generally  passed  through 
London  to  Lincolnshire,  and  he  would  take  us  for  a  treat  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Elgin  Marbles  at 
the  British  Museum,  or  the  National  Gallery.  The  last  he  much  delighted 
in,  and  would  point  us  out  the  various  excellences  of  different  masters ; 
he  always  led  the  way  first  of  aU  to  the  "Raiang  of  Lazarus"  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  and  to  Titian's  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne."  A  favourite  saying 
of  his  was,  "Make  the  lives  of  children  as  beautiful  and  happy  as 
possible." 

He  occasionally  travelled  in  the  summer,  visited  his  friends  or  enter- 
tained them  in  his  own  house.  With  FitzGerald  he  began  to  learn  Persian 
in  order  to  read  Hafiz  in  the  original.  F.  D.  Maurice  among  others  came, 
and  my  father  welcomed  him  to  his  home  in  the  well-known  poem  ; 

Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ. 
Godfather,  come  and  sec  your  boy : 

Your  presence  wiQ  be  sun  in  winter. 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

1  Sec  artick'  Iiy  II.  G.  Dafcyns  in  Tctmyson  and  Uis  Friends. 
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Should  all  our  cburchtnen  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  riRbt, 

Yet  one  lay-hcarth  would  give  you  welcome 
(Take  it  and  come)  to  the  IsLe  of  Wight ; 

WTiere,  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

Alt  round  a  careless-order 'd  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

The  fiist  important  poem  which  was  written  at  Farringford  was  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  then  (1855)  "Maud,  or  the  Madness"  — 
called  now  the  roost  passionate  of  love  poems,  although  at  first  denounced 
as  too  morbid  and  too  melancholy  to  be  tolerated. 

"This  poem  is  a  little  HamUt,  the  history  of  a  morbid  poetic  soul, 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  a  recklessly  speciJating  age.  He  is  the 
bar  of  madness,  an  egotist  with  the  makings  of  a  cynic,  raised  to  sanity  by 
a  pure  and  holy  love  which  elevates  his  whole  nature,  passing  from  the 
hei^t  of  triumph  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  driven  into  madness  by 
the  loss  of  her  whom  he  has  loved,  atid,  when  he  has  at  length  passed 
through  the  fiery  furnace,  and  has  recovered  his  reason,  giving  himself  up 
lo  work  for  the  good  of  mankind  through  the  unselfishness  born  of  his 
great  passion."  My  father  pointed  out  that  even'Nature  at  first  presented 
ilsdf  to  the  man  in  sad  visions. 

And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruin'd  woodlands  drove  thro'  the  air. 

The  "blood-red  heath,"  too,  is  a 

tbat  all  the  world  is  against  him 

he  is  "fantastically  merry,"    "The  peculiarity  of  this  poem,"  my  father 

added,  "is  that  different  phases  of  passion  in  one  person  take  the  place  of 

different  characters." 

The  wiitiog  of  "Maud"  was  largely  due  to  that  friend  of  friends.  Sir 
John  Simeon.  Looking  through  a  volume  of  manuscripts  one  day  at 
Faniogford  Sir  John  came  upon  the  lyric : 

O  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  mc  once  again  ! 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  ga\'e  mc  birth. 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 

Mist  with  kisses  sweeter  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth. 


■,Got)gle 
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"Why  do  you  keep  those  beautiful  Unes  unpublished?"  he  said.  My 
father  told  him  that  the  poem  had  appeared  years  before  in  The  Tribute, 
but  that  it  was  really  intended  to  be  part  of  a  dramatic  poem.  Sir  John 
gave  him  no  peace  until  he  had  woven  a  story  round  these  lines,  and  so 
"Maud"  came  into  being.  I  shall  never  forget  his  last  reading  of  it  at 
Aldworth  on  August  24,  1892.  He  was  sitting  in  hb  high-backed  chair, 
fronting  a  southern  window,  which  looks  over  the  groves  and  yellow 
corn-fields  of  Sussex  toward  the  long  Une  of  south  downs  that  stretches 
from  Arundel  to  Hastings  (his  high-domed  Rembrandt-like  head  outlined 
against  the  sunset-douds  seen  through  the  western  window).  His  voice, 
low  and  calm  in  everyday  life,  capable  of  delicate  and  manifold  inflection, 
but  with  "organ  tones"  of  great  power  and  range,  thoroughly  brought 
out  the  drama  of  the  poem. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  "Maud"  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  Farringtord.  In  1854  he  visited  Glastonbury  and 
Wells,  in  185s  the  New  Forest  and  Oxford  where  he  was  made  a  D.  C.  L., 
in  1856  Wales,  in  1858  Nornay,  in  1859  Portugal,  in  i860  Cornwall. 
and  in  1861  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  wrote  "All  along  the  Valley,"  in 
memory  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Valley  of  Cauteretz  with  Arthur  Hallam  more 
than  thirty  years  before. 

"The  Idylls  or  the  King." 

In  1859  he  brought  out  his  first  four  "Idylls  of  the  King"  —  "Enid," 
"Vivien,"  "Elaine,"  and  "Guinevere," — which  aroused  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  "Maud"  had  provoked  resentment.  Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold 
in  the  week  of  publication.     Thackeray  sends  a  letter  to  him : 

Reading  the  lines  ("  Blow,  bugle,  blow  ")  which  only  one  man  in  the  world  could 
have  written,  I  thought  about  the  horns  of  Elfland  blowing  in  full  strength,  and 
Arthur  in  gold  armour  and  Guinevere  in  gold  hair,  and  all  those  heroes  and  knights 
and  beauties  and  purple  landscapes  and  misty  gray  lakes  in  which  you  have  made  me 
live.  They  seem  like  facts  to  me.  since  about  three  weeks  ago  (three  weeks  or  a 
month  was  it?)  when  I  read  the  book.  It  is  on  the  table  yonder,  and  I  don't  like 
somehow  to  disturb  it,  but  the  delight  and  gratitude ! 

Some  of  his  friends,  however,  like  Ruskin,  complained  that  "so  great 
power  ought  not  to  be  spent  on  visions  of  things  past  but  on  the  living 
present,"  and  that  they  felt  "the  art  and  the  finish  a  little  more  than  they 
liked  to  feel  it."  Swinburne,  himself  "a  reed  through  which  all  things  blow 
into  muMC,"  although  dissatisfled  with  the  "  scheme"  of  the  "  Idylls,"  admired 
their  "exquisite  magnificence  of  style."  And  Edward  FitzGerald  wrote: 
"I  feel  how  pure,  noble,  and  holy  your  work  is,  and  whole  phrases,  lines. 
and  sentences  will  abide  with  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  with  men  after  me." 
"I   believe,"   my   father  said   to   me,   "the   existence   of   King   Arthur 
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(500  A.D.)  is  more  or  less  mythical."  He  is  mentioned  in  tiie  Welsh 
Bards  of  the  seventh  century  as  "the  leader."  In  ihe  twelfth  century 
G«ofirey  of  Monmouth  coUected  the  legends  about  him  as  a  European 
conqueror   in    his    History    of  Ike   BrUons,    and    translated    them    from 

Celtic  into  Latin.     Wace  translated  them  into  French,  and  added  the^ 

stofy  of  the  Round  Table.  "My  meaning  in  the  'Idylls  of  the  King' 
was  s[Hiitual.  I  took  the  legendary  stories  of  the  Round  Table  as 
ittustrations.  Arthur  was  allegorical  to  me.  I  intended  to  represent  him 
as  the  Ideal  of  the  Soul  of  Man  coming  in  contact  with  the  waning 
elements  of  the  flesh. "^  He  continued,  "Poetry  is  lite  shot  silk  with  many 
glancing  colours.  Every  reader  must  find  his  own  interpretation  ac<x>rd- 
ing  to  his  ability,  and  according  to  his  sympathy  with  the  poet."  He— 
JPta.  "ThapereentJ  drift  of  the  Idylls  ii^xlearenoii^  The  whole  is  a 
dream  of  man  coming  into  practical  life  and  ruined  by  one  sin  (the  guilty  ■ 
love  of  Launcelot  and  of  Guinevere).  Birth  b  a  mystery  and  Death  is  a 
mystery,  and  in  the  midst  Ues  the  table-land  of  life,  and  its  struggles  and 
pofoimances.  It  is  not  the  history  of  one  man  or  of  one  generation,  but 
<rf  a  whole  cyclo  of  generations.-'  The  vision  of  Arthur  as  I  have  drawn 
bim  came  upon  me  when  while  little  more  than  a  boy  I  first  lighted  upon 
Malory."  He  has  made  the  old  legends  his  own,  restored  the  idealism, 
and  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  modern  thought  and  an  ethical  signiG- 
cance,  setting  his  characters  in  a  rich  and  varied  landscape;  as  indeed, 
otherwise,  these  archaic  stories  would  not  have  appealed  to  the  modern 
world  at  large.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  he  should  follow  Malory's 
version  than  that  Malor>-  should  be  true  to  Walter  Map,  He  felt  himself 
justified,  in  always  having  pictured  Arthur  in  his  parable  as  the  ideal  man, 
by  such  passages  as  this  from  Joseph  of  Exeter:  "The  old  world  knows 
not  his  peer,  nor  will  the  future  show  us  his  equal :  he  alone  towers  over 
other  kings,  better  than  the  past  ones  and  greater  than  those  that  are 
to  be." 

"Undoubtedly,"  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  writes,  "the  figure  of  Arthur  —  representing 
1  vzmor-king  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  unselfishness,  clemency,  generoajty, 
ud  noble  trustfulness,  yet  betrayed  by  his  wife  and  his  familiar  friend,  forgiving  her 
xaA  going  forth  to  die  in  a  iast  fight  against  treacherous  rebels  —  has  a  giandeur  and 
a  pathos  that  might  well  affect  a  gravely  emotional  people.  Moreover,  the  poem  is 
a  splendidly  illuminated  Morality." 

The  coming  of  Arthur  is  on  the  night  of  the  New  Year ;  when  he  is 
vedded  "the  world  is  white  with  May":  on  a  summer  night  the  viaon 
o(  the  Holy  Grail  appears:  and  the  "Last  Tournament  is  in  the 
fdlowing  autumn-tide."  Guinevere  flies  through  the  mists  of  autumn, 
and  Arthur's  death  takes  place  at  midnight  in  midwinter.  The  form 
<<  the  "Coming  of  Arthur"  and  of  the  "Passing"  is  purposely  more 
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archaic  than  that  of  the  other  Idylls.  In  1832  had  appeared  the  first  of 
the  Arthuriaa  poems  in  the  form  of  a  lyric,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott" 
(anotherveraonofthestoryofLauncelot  and  Elaine),  and  this  was  followed 
in  1841  by  the  other  lyrics  "Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,"  "Sir 
Galahad."  The  1842  volume  also  contained  the  "Morte  d' Arthur," 
written  about  1835.  In  i86g  my  father  published  the  "Coming  of 
Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  and  "Petleas  and  Etlarre,"  the  volume 
containing  also  the  well-known  poems,  "Lucretius,"  "a  masterly  study 
of  the  great  Roman  sceptic."'  and  the  second  "Northern  Farmer";  in 
1871  "The  Last  Tournament,"  in  1872  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  and  in 
1885  "Balin  and  Balan."  Thus  he  completed  the  "Idylls  of  the  King" 
in  twelve  books.  The  poem  regarded  as  a  whole  gives  his  innermost 
being  more  fully  perhaps,  though  not  more  truly,  than  "In  Memoriam." 

In  "Gareth"  the  "joy  of  life  in  steepness  overcome,  And  victories -of 
asccnt"livesin  the  eternal  youth  of  goodness.  Butinthe  later"Idylls"  the 
allowed  son  not  only  poisons  the  spring  of  life  in  the  sinner,  but  spreads  its 
poison  through  the  whole  community.  In  some  natures,  even  among  those 
who  would  "  rather  die  than  doubt,"  it  breeds  suspicion  and  want  of  tnist  in 
God  and  man.  Some  loyal  souls  are  wrought  to  madness  against  the 
worid.  Others,  and  some  among  the  highest  intellects,  become  the  slaves 
of  the  evil  which  is  at  first  half-disdained.  Tender  natures  sink  under  the 
Uigbt,  that  which  is  of  the  highest  in  them  working  their  death.  And  in 
some,  as  faith  declines,  religion  turns  from  practical  goodness  and  holiness 
to  supierstition : 

This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  our  sin. 

These  seek  relief  in  selfish  spiritual  excitement,  not  remembering  that 
man's  duty  is  to  forget  self  in  the  service  of  others,  and  to  let  visions  come 
and  go,  and  that  so  only  will  they  see  "The  Holy  Thing."  In  the  Idyll 
of  "Pclleas  and  Ettarre,"  selfishness  has  turned  to  open  crime;  it  is  "the 
breaking  of  the  storm";  nevertheless  Pellcas  still  honours  his  sacred  vow 
to  the  King  and  spares  the  wrong-doers.  Whereas  in  "The  Last  Tourna- 
ment" the  wrong-doer  "suffers  his  doom,"  and  "is  cloven  thro'  the 
brain."  We  have  here  the  deadly  proof  of  the  kinship  of  all  wilful  an, 
murder  following  adultery  in  closest  relation  of  cause  and  consequence,  —  the 
prelude  of  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  which  culminates  in  the  temporary 
triumph  of  evil,  the  confusion  of  the  moral  order,  closing  in  the  great 
"Battle  of  the  West."  When  my  father  wrote  the  dedication  of  "The 
Idylls  or  Epylls  of  the  King"  to  the  Prince  Consort  after  his  death,  the 
Queen  invited  him  to  visit  her.  He  was  much  affected  by  his  interview. 
He  told  how  she  stood   pale  and  statue-like   before    him  speaking  in  a 

1  AndreiT  Lang. 
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quiet,  unutterably  sad  voice.  "There  was  a  kind  of  stately  i 
about  her."  She  said  many  kind  things  tc  him,  such  as:  "Nest  to 
the  Bible  'In  Memoriam'  is  my  comfort,"  She  talked  of  Hallam,  and 
of  Macaulay,  of  Goethe,  and  of  Schiller  in  connection  with  the  Prince, 
and  observed  that  he  was  so  like  the  picture  of  Arthur  Hallam  in 
"In  Memoriam,"  even  to  his  blue  eyes.  My  father  suggested  that  he 
thought  that  the  Prince  would  have  made  a  great  King ;  she  answered, 
"He  always  said  that  it  did  not  signify  whether  he  did  the  right  thing 
or  did  not.  so  long  as  the  right  thing  was  done." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  letters  between  my  father  and  the  Queen  in 
my  Memoir  of  my  father  there  was  a  very  real  friendship  between  them. 
After  another  interview,  November  1883,  he  wrote  to  her  Majesty, 
"During  our  conversation  I  felt  the  touch  of  that  true  friendship  which 
tunds  hiunau  beings  together,  whether  they  be  Kings  or  cobblers." 

"Enoch  Akden,"  Aldworth,  and  the  Plays. 

My  father  now  wrote  more  English  Idylls,  "The  Idylls  of  the  Hearth." 
The  story  of  Enoch  Arden  the  fisherman,  who  after  years  of  exile  comes 
home  to  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  was  given  him  by  the  sciUiitbr 
Woolner.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  lodged  for  many  months  with  fisher- 
tnea  b  their  cottages  by  the  sea.  He  loved  the  sea  as  much  as  any 
sailor,  and  knew  all  its  moods  whetlier  on  the  shore  or  in  mid-ocean. 
Hence  some  of  his  most  successful  poems  were  "Enoch  Arden,"  "The 
Revenge,"  "Break,  Break,"  "The  Sailor  Boy,"  "The  Voyage."  "Sea 
Dreams."  "Enoch  Arden"  is  the  most  popular  of  his  poems  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  volume  of  1864  were  included  "Aylmer's  Field," 
"'nihonus,""The  Northern  Farmer,"  "The  Flower,"  "The  Grandmother." 
Edward  FitzGerald,  after  reading  "The  Northern  Farmer,"  wrote: 

I  read  on  til!  the  "Lincolnshire  Farmer"  drew  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  was  got 
back  to  the  substantial  rough-spun  Nature  I  knew ;  and  the  old  brute,  invested  by 
you  with  the  solemn  Humour  of  Humanity,  like  Shakespeare's  Shallow,  became  a 
■KKc  pathetic  phenomenon  than  the  knights  who  revisit  the  world  in  your  other 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  study  of  character  set  the  fashion  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  America  of  drawing  character-sketches  in  rough-hewn 
haUads. 

During  the  summer  of  1864  he  visited  Brittany.  In  1865  he  visited 
WateHoo  and  Weimar  and  Dresden,  in  1866  Marlborough,  in  1S67  Dorset- 
ihire  and  South  Devon,  in  1868  Tintern  Abbey  and  South  Wales.  In 
1S69  he  took  a  toiu-  in  Switzerland.  In  1871  he  went  to  North  Wales, 
in  1872  to  Paris  and  Grenoble,  in  1873  to  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  in  1874 
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to  the  Pyrenees,  which  he  had  last  seen  in  1861.  These  tours  spurred 
hun  on  to  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  poems  written  during  those 
years.  Meanwhile,  he  received  numberless  guests.  Garibaldi,  Owen, 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  TourgcniefE  the  Russian  novelist.  Queen  Emma  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Longfellow,  George  EUot,  Gladstone,  Jenny  Lind, 
Bradley,  Montagu  Butler,  Lady  Franklin,  Palgrave,  Jowett,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  Of  Garibaldi  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm:  "He  is  marvellously 
simple,  but  m  woridly  matters  he  seems  to  have  the  divine  stupidity 
of  a  hero."  He  wrote  his  impressions  of  the  man  as  follows  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll :  — 

Did  you  hear  Garibaldi  repeat  any  Italian  poetry  ?  I  did,  for  I  had  heard  that  he 
himself  had  made  songs  and  hymns;  and  I  asked  him,  ".Arc  you  a  poet?"  "Yes," 
he  said  quite  ^mply,  whereupon  I  spouted  to  him  a  bit  of  Manzoni's  great  ode, 
that  which  Gladstone  translated.  I  don't  know  whether  he  relished  it.  but  he 
began  immediately  to  spcaL  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  quoted,  with  great  fervour,  a 
fragment  of  his  "I  Sepolcri."  beginning  with  "II  navigante  che  veleggio,"  etc. 
and  ending  with  "Delle  Parche  il  canto,"  which  verses  he  afterwards  wrote  out 
for  me ;  and  they  certainly  seem  to  be  fine,  whatever  the  rest  of  the  poem  may  be. 
I  have  not  yet  read  it  but  mean  to  do  so,  for  he  sent  me  Foscolo's  PoesU  from 
London;  and  in  return  I  sent  him  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  which  I  do  not 
suppose  he  will  care  for.  What  a  noble  human  being !  I  expected  to  see  a  hero 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  One  cannot  exactly  say  of  him  what  Chaucer  says  of 
the  ideal  knight,  "As  meke  he  was  of  port  as  is  a  maid";  he  is  more  majestic 
than  meek,  and  his  manners  have  a  certain  divine  simplicity  in  them,  such  as  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  a  native  of  these  islands,  among  men  at  least,  and  they  are 
gentler  than  those  of  most  young  maidens  whom  I  know.  He  came  here  and 
smoked  his  cigar  in  my  little  room  and  we  had  a  half  hour's  talk  in  English,  tho'  I 
doubt  whether  he  understood  me  perfectly,  and  his  meaning  was  often  obscure  to 
me.  I  ventured  to  give  him  a  little  advice:  he  denied  that  he  came  with  any 
political  purpose  to  England,  merely  to  thank  the  English  for  their  kindness  (o  him, 
and  the  interest  they  had  taken  in  himself  and  all  Italian  matters,  and  also  to 
consult  Ferguson  about  his  leg.  Stretching  this  out  he  said,  "There's  a  campaign 
in  me  yet."  When  I  asked  if  he  returned  thro'  France,  he  said  he  would  never  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  France  again.  I  happened  to  make  use  of  this  expression, 
"That  fatal  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  Italy  to  Napoleon."  "Gratitude,"  he  said; 
"hasn't  he  had  his  pay?  his  reward?  If  Napoleon  were  dead  I  should  he  glad, 
and  if  I  were  dead  he  would  be  glad,"  These  are  slight  chronicllngs,  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  have  them.  He  seemed  e^Mcially  taken  with  my  two 
little  boys. 

He  now  began  to  study  Hebrew  with  a  view  to  making  a  metrical 
version  of  "Job."  One  day  he  asked  Jowett  to  give  him  3  Uteral  transla- 
tion of  one  of  the  verses.  "But  I  can't  read  Hebrew,"  said  Jowett. 
"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  the  Priest  of  a  great  religion  and  can't 
read    your    own    sacred    books."     On    April    23,    1868,    Shakespeare's 
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birthday,  he  and  his  friend.  Sir  John  Simeon,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
house,  Aldwoith,  in  Sussex,  which  he  afterwards  always  inhabited  in  the 
summer  to  avoid  the  stream  of  tourists  who  invaded  him  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  We  read  in  my  mother's  Journal  his  expression  of  a  wish  that, 
if  ever  the  shields  on  the  mantelpiece  in  his  study  were  emblazoned,  they 
should  be  emblazoned  with  arms  or  devices  representing  the  great 
modem  poets,  Dante.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  MJIlon,  Goethe,  and  Words- 
worth, and  if  there  had  been  another  shield  he  would  have  added  Moli^re. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  wrote  of  the  new  home : 

The  second  home  was  as  well  chosen  as  the  first.  It  lifted  England's  Rreat 
poet  to  a  height  from  which  he  could  gaze  on  a  large  portion  of  that  English  land 
vhich  he  loved  so  well,  see  it  basking  in  its  most  affluent  summer  beauty,  and 
only  bounded  by  the  "inviolate  sea,"  Year  after  year  he  trod  its  two  stately 
laraces  with  men  the  most  noted  of  their  time,  statesmen,  warriors,  men  of  letters, 
sdeoce  and  art,  some  of  royal  race,  some  famous  in  far  lands,  but  none  more 
vckome  to  him  than  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Nearly  all  of  those  were  taken  from 
lum  by  degrees;  but  many  of  them  stand  successively  recorded  in  his  verse.  The 
days  which  I  passed  there  yearly  with  him  and  his  were  the  happiest  days  of  each 
year.  They  will  retain  a  happy  place  in  my  memory  during  whatever  short  period 
my  life  may  last ;  and  the  sea  murmurs  of  Freshwater  will  blend  with  the  sighing 
of  the  woods  around  Aldworth,  for  me,  as  for  many  more  worthy,  a  music,  if 
mountful.  yet  full  of  consolation. 

In  iSjz  some  prominent  politicians  were  advocating  the  breaking  of  the 
ronnection  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  My  father  was  roused 
to  indignation,  and  wrote  in  his  "Epilogue  lo  the  Idylls  of  the  King"; 

And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  lo  shame  us  "keep  you  to  yourselves; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  I  friends  —  your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen;  loose  the  bond,  and  go." 
Is  this  the  tone  of  empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers  P  this,  indeed,  her  voice 
And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of  Hougoumont 
Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  heaven? 

Tltt  following  letter  from  Lord  Dufierin  (February  15,  1873)  tdls  of 
the  happy  efiect  these  words  had  in  Canada :  — 

The  assertion  that  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  weakens  their  self- 
cooSdence  or  damps  the  ardour  of  Canadian  Nationality  is  a  pure  invention. 
.\inongst  no  people  have  I  ever  met  more  contentment  with  their  general  condition, 
'  more  legitimate  faith  in  all  those  characteristics  which  constitute  their  nationality, 
or  a  firmer  faith  in  the  destinies  in  store  for  them.  Your  noble  words  have  struck 
raponsive  fire  from  every  heart;  they  have  been  published  in  every  newspaper, 
lid  have  been  tximpletely  effectual  to  heal  the  wounds  occasioned  by  the  senseless 
lugua^  of  the  Times. 
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In  1874  he  and  Sir  James  Knowles  founded  ihe  Metaphysics  Club, 
the  object  of  the  Society  bring  that  those  who  were  ranged  on  the  side  ol 
Faith  should  meet  and  discuss  with  those  ranged  on  the  side  of  Unfaith. 
During  one  of  the  preliminary  meetings,  d  propos  of  some  angry  discussion, 
my  father  said  humorously,  "Modern  science  at  aU  events' ought  to  have 
taught  men  to  separate  light  from  beat,"  and  this  was  adopted  as  the 
rule  of  the  Society.  At  this  time  he  .was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"Queen  Mary,"  the  first  play  of  what  he  called  his  "historical  trilogy" 
("Harold,"  "Becket,"  and  "Queen  Mary"),  was  begun  about  1873  and 
published  in  1875.  "This  trilogy  of  plays,"  he  noted,  "portrays  the  making 
of  England,"  In  "Harold"  {1876),  that  "Tragedy  of  Doom,"  we  have  the 
great  conflict  between  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans  for  supremacy,  the 
awakening  of  the  English  people  and  clergy  from  the  slumber  into  which 
they  had  for  the  most  part  fallen,  and  the  forecast  of  the  greatness  of 
our  composite  race.  In  "Becket"  (printed  187Q,  published  1884)'  the 
struggle  is  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church  for  predominance,  a  struggle 
which  continued  for  many  centuries.  In  "Mary"  are  described  the  final 
downfall  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England,  and  the  dawning  of  a  new 
age ;  for  after  the  era  of  priestly  domination  comes  the  era  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  "In  'The  Foresters'"  (i8g2),  he  notes,  "I  have 
sketched  the  state  of  the  people  in  another  great  transition  period  of  the 
making  of  England,  when  the  barons  aded  with  the  people  and  eventually 
won  for  them  the  Magna  Charta." 

To  begin  publishing  plays  for  the  stage  after  he  was  axty-five  years 
of  age  was  thought  to  be  a  hazardous  experiment.  He  had,  however, 
always  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  theatre ;  and  he  bestowed 
infinite  trouble  on  his  dramas.  He  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  for  him 
to  attempt  dramatic  work  would  be  at  first  unpopular,  since  he  was  then 
mainly  regarded  as  an  Idyllic,  or  as  a  Lyric,  poet.  But  Spedding,  a  first- 
rate  Shaiespearian. scholar,  George  H,  Lewes,  George  Eliot,  and  Irving 
admired  his  plays  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
couragement, especially  praising  the  faithful  and  subtle  delineation  of 
character  and  the  "great  dramatic  moments,"  He  felt  that  he  had  the 
power ;  and  even  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  written  plays  which  were 
extraordinary  for  a  boy,  full  of  vivid  contrasts  and  striking  scenic  eflects. 
To  meet  the  conditions  of  the  modern  theatre  my  father  studied  many 
modern  plays.  He  had  also  refreshed  his  mind  with  reading  "Job"  in 
the  Hebrew,  for  which  he  had  the  highest  admiration,  and  the  dramas  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  which  were  to  him  full  of  reaUty  and  moral 
beauty.  All  his  life  he  enjoyed  discovering  the  causes  of  historical  and 
social  movements,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  reverse  unfair  judgments, 
and  an  eager  delight  in  the  analysis  of  human  motive.    "Queen  Maiy," 
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"The  Cup,"  "The  Falcon."  "Becket,"  and  "The  Foresters"  were  aS 
more  or  less  successful  on  the  stage,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
his  finest  work  is  to  be  found  in  them.  "Becket"  is,  as  my  father 
recognised,  "loosely  constructed,"  but  Irving  wrote  that  it  was  "a  finer 
play  than  'King  John,'"  and  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  he 
"had  made"  "Becket,"  for  this  drama,  especially  the  closing  act,  was 
"an  inspiration."  That  and  "The  Cup"  were  two  of  living's  four 
peat  popular  triumphs.  For  a  while,  indeed,  original  poetic  drama  was 
restored  by  the  poet  and  the  actor  to  the  Englbh  stage. 

It  was  interesting  to  my  father  to  learn  the  impression  made  by 
"Becket"  upon  Roman  Catholics.  He  first  asked  the  opinion  of  his 
ndghbour  at  Freshwater,  W.  G.  Ward.  He  could  not  have  asked  a 
more  candid,  truth-speaking  critic  than  this  "most  generous  of  all  Ultra- 
montanes,"  who  was  deeply  versed  not  only  in  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of 
his  own  Church,  but  also  in  the  modern  French  and  English  drama. 
Ward  listened  patiently,  though  convinced  "that  the  whole  play  would 
be  out  of  his  line."  At  the  end  of  the  play  he  broke  out :  "Dear  me  i 
1  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  it  at  all.  It  is  ^lendid !  How  wonderfully 
)vu  have  brought  out  the  phases  of  his  character  as  Chancellor  and 
.\rchlushop  !  Where  did  you  get  it  all  ?"  Struggle  for  power  under  one 
guise  or  another  has  doubtless  been  among  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  theme  for  tragedy.  During  many  centuries,  as  we  know,  "spiritual 
power,"  clothed  in  earthly  panoply,  seemed  to  most  men  to  be  the  one 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  Power.  What  struck  those  who  saw  the  play 
(m  the  stage  was  the  dear  and  impres^ve  manner  in  which  he  had 
taught  out  Becket's  feeling  that  in  accepting  the  Archbbhopric  he  had 
changed  masters,  that  he  was  not  sim[Jy  advance<l  to  a  higher  service  of 
the  same  liege  lord,  but  that  he  had  changed  his  former  lord  paramount, 
whose  fiery  self-will  made  havoc  of  his  fine  intellect,  for  one  of  higher 
d^ree;  and  bad  become  a  power  distinct  from,  and  it  might  be  antago- 
nistic to,  the  king. 

His  Life  in  the  Country. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  my  father  would  tramp  over  hiU  and  dale,  with 
ias  crook-handled  stick,  accompanied  by  my  brother,  myself,  or  a  friend,  and 
by  a  dog,  not  cariitg  if  the  weather  were  fair  or  foul,  every  now  and  then 
slopping  in  his  rapid  walk  to  give  point  to  an  argument  or  to  an  anecdote. 
When  alone  with  me  he  would  often  chant  a  poem  that  he  was  composing, 
lud  add  fresh  lines.  There  was  the  same  keen  eye  as  of  old  for  strange 
Urds  or  Sowers,  and,  as  of  old,  the  same  love  of  fair  landscape.  If 
1  tourist  were  seen  coming  towards  him  he  would  flee ;  for  many  would 
ttcognise  from  a  distance  his  broad-brimmed  wide-awake  (the  kind  of  hat 
that  Carlyle,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  wore) 
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and  his  short  blue  cape  with  velvet  collar,  and  would  deliberately  make 
for  him  in  order  to  put  some  question.  His  hours  were  quite  regular. 
He  breakfasted  at  eight,  lunched  at  two,  dined  at  seven.  At  dessert,  if 
alone,  he  would  read  to  himself,  or  if  frieiids  were  in  the  house  he  would 
sit  with  them  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  entertain  them  with  varied  talk. 
He  worked  chiefly  in  the  morning  over  his  pipe,  or  in  the  evening 
after  his  pint  of  port,  also  over  his  pipe.  Rare  books  or  books  with 
splendid  bindings  he  never  cared  for;  yet  he  treasured  his  first  edition  ol 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  and  his  second  edition  of  Paradise  Lost.  He 
would  read  over  and  over  again  his  favourite  authors,  and  his  delight  was 
genuine  when  he  came  across  a  new  author  who  "seemed  to  have  some 
thing  in  him."  He  was  fond  of  simple  music  —  Beethoven's  songs,  and 
English,  'Scotch,  and  Irish  ballads.  He  was  not  unfrequently  abstracted 
in  mood  for  days  while  he  was  composing,  which  made  him  appear  brusque 
to  strangers,  but  alone  with  his  family  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
engaged  on  a  great  subject.  His  very  directness  and  simplicity,  moreover. 
caused  him  sometimes  to  be  misunderstood.  With  strangers,  doubtless, 
he  was  shy  at  first,  owing  mostly  to  his  short -sight,  though  none  could  be 
more  genial  when  he  thawed.  No  one  could  have  been  more  tolerant  cf 
or  more  gracious  to  dull  people ;  and  out  of  his  imaginative  iarge-hearted- 
ness  he  usually  invested  every  one  with  higher  qualities  than  he  or  she 
possessed.  As  Jowctt  observed,  ''He  would  sit  by  a  very  commonplace 
person,  telling  stories  with  the  most  high-bred  courtesy,  endless  stories 
not  too  high  or  too  low  for  everyday  conversation."  Frederick  Locker 
thus  describes  the  lighter  side  of  his  nature;  "Balzac's  remark  that 
'dans  tout  hommc  dc  g^nie  il  y  a  un  enfant '  may  find  its  illustration  in 
Tennyson.  He  is  the  only  grown-up  human  being  that  I  know  of  who 
habitually  thinks  aloud.  His  humour  b  of  the  dryest,  it  is  admirable.  .  .  . 
He  tdls  a  story  excellently,  and  has  a  catching  laugh.  There  are  people 
who  laugh  because  they  are  shy  or  disconcerted,  or  for  lack  of  ideas  .  .  . 
only  a  few  because  they  arc  happy  or  amused,  or  perhaps  triumphant. 
Tennyson  has  an  enturcly  natural,  and  a  very  kindly  laugh."  He  had 
(he  passion  of  a  scientist  for  facts.  His  talk  travelled  over  a  vast  ratige 
of  subjects,  his  dignity  and  repose  of  manner,  his  low  musical  voice,  and 
the  power  of  his  magnetic  eye  keeping  the  attention  riveted.  With  the 
country-folk  he  loved  to  converse ;  especially  seeking  out  the  poor  old  men, 
from  whom  he  always  tried  to  ascertain  their  thoughts  upon  death  and 
the  future  life. 

His  afternoons  he  generally  spent  on  one  of  our  smaller  lawns,  sur- 
rounded by  birch  and  different  sorts  of  pine  and  fir  and  cypress,  after  the 
fashion  of  separate  green  parlours.  Here  he  would  read  the  daily  papers 
or  some  book  to  my  mother  lying  out  in  her  sofa  chair,  or  would  receive 
friends  from  the  neighbourhood,  or  would  talk  to  guests  staying  in  the  house. 

Cooxic 
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F&IENDS,  THE  Peerage,  Lionel's  Death. 

My  mother  was  seriously  ill  in  1875,  and  I  was  summoned  home  from 
Cambridge.  I  became  my  father's  secretary,  and  stayed  with  him 
continuously  until  his  death.  In  1876  we  visited  Edwaid  FitzGerald  at 
Woodbridge,  and  Gladstone  at  Hawarden.  We  found  Edward  FitzGerald 
in  his  garden  at  Little  Grange  among  his  papers,  and  he  and  my  father 
talked  of  the  old  days.  They  reverted,  of  course,  to  their  favourite 
Crabbe,  my  father  laying  stress  on  his  "sledge-hammer  lines,"  and  Fitz- 
Gerald teUing  how  he  (Crabbe),  when  a  chaplain  in  the  country,  felt  an 
irresistible  longing  to  see  the  sea,  mounted  a  horse  suddenly,  rode  thirty 
miles  to  the  coast,  saw  it,  and  rode  back  comforted.  They  also  referred  to 
Thackeray,  whose  work  my  father  called  "so  deUcious,  so  mature";  while 
Fitz  said  of  him,  "I  hardly  dare  take  down  Thackeray's  early  books, 
tbey  are  so  great,  it  is  like  waking  the  thunaer."  At  Hawarden  the 
conversation  between  my  father  and  Gladstone  ranged  over  Dante. 
"Harold,"  Gladstone's  late  speech  about  remitting  the  income-tax, 
modem  morality,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  evils  of  materiahsm,  and 
Lhe  new  Biblical  criticism.  When  we  were  in  London,  Ruskin,  Browning, 
Md  Renan  visited  us,  and  we  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Russell  at  Pembroke 
Ledge.  "The  craven  fear  of  being  great"  my  father  felt  was  among  the 
besetung  sins  of  certain  EngUsh  statesmen,  and  in  reply  to  this  Lord 
Russdl  cried  aloud  that  there  must  be  no  niggardliness  with  regard  to 
armaments.  They  were  both  convinced  that  "if  our  colonies  could  be 
»dded  with  the  United  Kingdom  into  one  Imperial  whole,  we  should  be  able 
lo  stand  alone,"  General  Gordon,  to  whom  my  father's  poems  were  after- 
wards a  comfort  and  delight  in  those  last  days  at  Khartoum,  came  to  lunch 
with  us.  Having  learnt  that  we  had  no  guests  he  glided  spirit-hke  into  the 
dining-room  where  we  were  already  seated.  Going  up  straight  to  my  father 
he  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  "Mr.  Tennyson,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
lhe  young  soldiers.  Vou  alone  are  (he  man  who  can  do  it.  We  want  train- 
ing-homes for  them  all  over  England,"  In  consequence  the  Gordon  Home 
.  .a  initiated  by  my  father  after  Gordon's  death  and  in  his  memory.  Two  or 
ihree  times  we  met  George  Eliot  in  town,  and  my  father  told  her  that  the 
uigbt  of  Hetty  in  Adam  Bede  and  Thackeray's  gradual  breaking  down  of 
Cdooel  Newcome  were  the  two  most  pathetic  things  in  modern  prose 
klion.  We  often  saw  Cariyle.  My  father  would  observe,  "Carlyle  and 
ilrs.  Carlyle  on  the  whole  enjoyed  life  together,  else  they  would  not  have 
diaffed  one  another  so  heartily."  One  day  I  remember  Carlyle  putting 
his  hands  on  -Alfred,  my  brother  Lionel's  son,  and  saying  sdlemnly  "  Fair 
fiD  thee,  little  man,  in  this  world  and  the  next."  During  1877  my  brother 
'liated  Victor  Hugo  in  Paris,  and  my  father  addressed  to  him  the  sonnet 
"Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance."'  To  which  Hugo  repUed,  "I 
■  He  idmired  Alfred  de  Musset  as  an  anijt  more  than  Victor  Hugo. 
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believe  id  Divine  Unity.  I  love  all  the  peoples,  and  admire  your  noble 
poetry."  In  i8;8  my  father  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ireland, 
going  to  Westport,  Galway,  and  Killarney.  In  i87(j  my  uncle,  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner,  died.  The  death  of  this  favourite  brother  profoundly 
affected  my  father;  he  began  to  hear  ghostly  mysterious  voices  all  rourid 
him.  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  ordered  him  abroad,  so  we  journeyed  in  June 
1880  to  Venice,  and  the  journey  did  in  effect  restore  his  health :  while  at 
Sirmio,  Calullus's  "  ail-but -island,"  he  wrote  the  touching  h'nes  "Frater 
Ave  atque  VaJe."  At  the  close  of  1880  he  published  Ballads  and 
CHher  Poems,  which  had  a  large  sale,  "Rizpah"  and  "The  Revenge"  and 
"The  Defence  of  Lucknow"  being  among  the  most  popular  of  his  poems. 
"Oien  came  in  1881  and  1883  the  deaths  of  his  old  friends  Spedding  and 
FitzGerald. 

Gone  into  the  darkness,  that  full  light 
Of  friendship  !    Past  in  sleep  away 

By  night  into  the  deeper  night  1 

The  deeper  night  ?     A  clearer  day 

Than  our  poor  twilight  dawn  on  earth. 

In  1881  he  strongly  advocated  the  federation  of  Australia,  and  wrote 
to  the  Australian  statesman,  Sir  Henry  Parkes:  "I  always  feel  with  the 
Empire,  and  I  read  with  great  interest  of  these  first  Steps  in  Federation." 
He  looked  forward  to  Australian  Federation  as  the  prelude  to  some  sort 
of  Imperial  Federation.  Previously  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Dudley  Adams 
of  Sydney:  "Perhaps  some  day  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  life  may  be 
realised,  and  England  and  her  coloiues  be  as  truly  one  Empire  as  the 
counties  of  England  are  one  kingdom,  the  aims  of  the  Empire  still  higher 
than  those  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  will  not  be  in  my  own  lime,  I  fear. 
The  strife  of  party  must  have  outworn  itself,  and  the  faith  of  the  world 
have  shaped  itself  into  one  great  simple  creed  before  the  Great  Sequel." 

In  1883  we  cruised  with  Gladstone  in  the  Pembroke  Caslie  to  Copen- 
hagen —  thousands  of  people  lining  the  shore  as  we  steamed  off  from  Barrow, 
and  cheering  for  "Gladstone"  and  "Tennyson."  The  friends  agreed  not 
to  talk  on  politics,  about  which  they  disagreed,  and  the  conversation  often 
fell  on  Dante,  Goethe,  Mihon,  Shakespeare,  and  the  English  poets  and 
prose  writers,  "No  one,"  said  Gladstone,  "since  ^schylus  could  have 
written  The  Bride  oj  Lammermoof."  My  father  was  inclined  to  think 
Oid  Mortality  Scoti's  greatest  novel.  Goethe's  songs  in  WUhelm 
Meister  he  would  recite  wilh  highest  admiration.  "Read  the  exquisite 
songs  ot  Burns,"  he  would  say,  —  "in  shape  each  of  them  has  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  berry,  in  light  the  radiance  of  the  dewdrop."  Of  Gray  he 
said:  "Gray  in  his  limited  sphere  is  great,  and  has  a  wonderful  ear" 
The    following  he    held    to   be   "among   the   most   liquid   lines   in    any 
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Though  he  ioherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air. 

During  the  voyage  Gladstone  urged  upon  bim  to  accept  a  peerage,  laying 
stress  oa  the  nobility  and  insight  of  his  political  and  historical  poems, 
irtd  on  the  greatness  of  "Guinevere"  and  of  "In  Memoriam."  He 
ftas  very  unwilling  to  do  so.  In  the  end  he  consented  for  the  sake  of 
literature.  Moreover,  he  was  grateful  to  the  Queen,  who  desired  that  he 
should  belong  to  what  he  regarded  as  "the  greatest  Upper  Chamber  in 
(he  world."  He  looked  ujMn  it  as  foremost  in  debating  power,  a  stable, 
wise,  and  moderating  influence  in  these  changeful  democratic  days.  He 
wrote:  "By  Gladstone's  advice  I  have  consented  to  take  a  peerage,  but 
for  my  own  part  I  shall  regret  my  simple  name  all  my  life."  On  March 
II,  1884,  he  took  his  place  on  the  cross-benches,  for  he  said  he  "could 
not  pledge  himself  to  Party,  which  is  made  too  much  of  a  god  in  these 
days."  He  was  in  favour  of  reasonable  innovation,  and  there  was  no  really 
Liberal  movement  in  which  he  was  not  in  the  forefront.  Like  Burke,  he 
had  a  strong  belief  in  the  common-sense  and  political  moderation  ol  the 
British  people,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  that  "stagna- 
tion is  more  dangerous  than  revolution."  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  notes 
about  his  political  views : 

It  is  easy  to  idealize  freedom,  revolution,  or  war ;  and  the  ancients  found  it  easy 
to  compose  lyrics  on  kings,  athletes,  warriors,  or  other  powerful  persons.  From 
Ihe  days  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Pindar  to  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Swinburne,  one  or  other  of 
these  themes  has  been  the  seed  of  song.  But  the  praise  of  ordered  liberty,  of 
xttkd  government,  of  political  moderation,  is  far  harder  to  idealize  in  poetry.  It 
has  been  the  peculiar  aim  of  Tennyson  to  be  the  constitutional,  and  in  this  sense  the 
utiona),  poet :  and  it  is  his  peculiar  merit  and  good  fortune  to  have  succeeded  in 
{Jviog  eloquent  and  forcible  expression  to  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  aims. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth. 
To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war  — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud. 

Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  toes, 

And  this  t>e  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 
That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood ; 
Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 

To  hold  his  hope  thro'  shame  and  guilt. 

But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt 
Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace ; 
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Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 

Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 

Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword, 
That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away. 

The  last  couplet  seems  lo  me  —  where  all  is  powerfiil  and  imaginative  —  to  be  a 
master  slroke  of  terse  and  pointed  expression.  It  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  sums  up  human  hisuiry  in  regard  to  one  point  —  namely,  the  disturb- 
ing and  even  desolating  eSect  of  the  new  Political  Idea,  until  its  triumph  comes, 
bringing  a  higher  and  more  stable  adjustment,  and  a  peace  more  righteous  and 

His  first  vote  was  pven  for  the  Extension  of  the  Franchise.  He 
writes  to  Gladstone : 

ALD WORTH,  Juiy  1884. 

I  did  not  write  more  fully  knowing  how  overwhelmed  you  are  with  business 
and  anxiety,  but  you  have  found  time  to  write  to  me  notwithstanding,  and  I  must 
answer,  and  you  must  read  my  answer  or  not  as  you  can  and  will.  Here  is  some- 
thing of  my  creed. 

The  nation  is  one  and  includes  all  ranks  of  people. 

1  take  for  granted  that  both  Houses  are  equally  an.tious  to  do  justice  lo  all. 

Certainly  the  House  of  Peers  has  the  prior  claim  to  confidence,  being  the  older 
of  the  two,  and  it  would  be  a  base  abdication,  if  it  forewent  its  right  and  its  duty  to 
recon^der  an  all-important  question. 

The  Eitension  of  Franchise  I  hold  to  be  matter  of  justice;  the  proper  time  for 
bringing  Forward  the  question,  matter  of  opinion. 

Whether  this  was  the  proper  time  or  not  —  Extension  I  now  hold  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  I  think  that  at  this  time,  and  at  all  times,  redistribution  is 
necessarily  an  integral  part  of  a  true  Franchise  Bill. 

For  instance,  whether  the  towns  arc  to  dominate  and  absorb  the  countrj'  votes, 
or  the  country  votes  to  have  their  due  weight,  whether  loyal  North  Ireland  is  to  be 
overridden  by  disloyal  South,  seem  to  rae  all-important  facts  in  the  true  representa- 
tion of  the  coimtry, 

(A  Franchise  Bill,  I  take  it,  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  choice  of  those  supposed 
10  be  best  fitted  to  understand  the  needs  and  the  claims  of  the  people,  and  to  devise 
means  for  satisfying  them.) 

It  you  solemnly  pledge  yourselves  ibat  the  Extension  Bill  shall  not  become  law 
before  redistribution  has  been  satisfactorily  settled.  I  am  quite  willing  to  vote  with 
you,  and  in  proof  I  come  up  to  town  notwithstanding  gout.  My  wife  is  very 
grateful  for  your  letter,  but  will  not  of  course  trouble  you  with  a  reply.  —  Ever 
yours,  TenkysoN- 

I  am  oppressed  with  gout,  and  therefore  beg  you  will  excuse  my  employing  my 
daughter-in-law's  hand. 

On    November    14    he    forwarded    the    following  lines    to    the   Prime 

Minister ;  — 
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Steersman,  be  not  precipitate  in  thine  act 
Of  steering,  for  the  river  here,  my  friend, 
Ports  in  two  channels,  moving  to  one  end  — 

This  goes  straight  forward  to  the  cataract : 
That  streams  about  the  bend ; 

But  tho'  the  cataract  seem  the  nearer  way, 

Whate'er  the  crowd  on  either  bank  may  say, 

Take  thou  the  "bend,"  'twill  save  thee  many  a  day. 

Gladstone  eventually  acted  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  my  father  had 
eipre&sed,  and  the  Franchise  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a 
division. 

He  published  his  volume,  Tiresias  arid  Other  Poems,  at  the  end  of 
1SS5.  Of  his  autobiographical  poem,  "The  Ancient  Sage,"  dealing,  like 
ibe  "De  Profimdis,"  with  the  deeper,  problems  of  human  life,  he  wrote: 
'■ITie  whole  poem  is  very  personal.  Those  passages  about  'Faith'  and 
ihe  'Passion  of  the  Past'  were  more  especially  my  own  personal  feelings." 
The  reception  of  his  poem,  "To  Virgii,"  gratified  him  much,  as  he  liked 
ii  himself.  The  year  1886  brought  on  us  a  great  grief  in  the  death  of 
ray  brother  Lionel  on  his  voyage  home  from  India.  He  said,  "The 
ihought  of  Lionel's  death  tears  me  to  pieces,  he  was  so  full  of  promise, 
and  so  young."  December  of  this  year  also  saw  the  publication  of  "The 
Promise  of  May,"  and  of  the  second  part  of  "Locksley  Hall"  (dated 
1887).    The  following  lines  were  wrilten  about  my  brother  Lionel :  — 

Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipt,  being  true  as  he  was  brave; 

Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  be  follow'd,  yet  he  look'd  beyond  the  grave  1 

Truth  for  Truth,  and  Good  for  Good !     The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure,  the  Just  — 

Take  the  charm  "For  ever"  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

His  MS.  note  on  the  poem  is : 

A  dramatic  poem,  and  the  Dramatis  Personx  are  imaginary.  Since  it  is  so 
:itudi  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  regard  each  poem  and  story  as  a  story  of  the 
WW's  life  or  part  of  it,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  remind  my  readers  of  the  possi- 
iiliiy,  that  some  event  which  comes  to  the  poet's  knowledge,  some  hint  flashed  from 
aothtr  mind,  some  thought  or  feeling  arisbg  in  his  own,  or  some  mood  coming  — 
ix  knows  not  whence  or  how  —  may  strike  a  chord  from  which  a  poem  evolves  its 
)iit,  and  tliat  this  to  other  eyes  may  bear  small  relalion  to  the  thought,  or  fact,  or 
iniiDg  to  which  the  poem  owes  its  birth,  whether  the  tenor  be  dramatic,  or  given  as 
sparable? 

Such  lines  as  these,  however,  gave  his  own  belief : 

Ploirmen.  Shepherds,  have  I  found,  and  more  than  once,  and  still  could  find, 
Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter  nobleness  of  mind. 
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In  1888  he  had  a  serious  attack  of  gout,  from  which  he  recovered 
with  difficulty.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  (18S9)  he  received  numbertess 
congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams.  "I  don't  know  what  I  have  done," 
he  said,  "to  make  people  feel  like  that  towards  me,  except  that  I  liave 
kept  my  faith  in  Immortality."  Speaking  of  Alexander  Smith's  line 
"Fame,  fame,  thou  art  next  to  God,"  he  would  observe,  "Next  to  God  — 
next  to  the  Devil,  say  I.  Fame  might  be  worth  having  if  it  helped 
us  to  do  good  to  a  single  mortal,  but  what  is  it  ?  merely  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  oneself  talked  of  up  and  down  the  street."  During  this  year 
he  published  his  Demeier  and  Other  Poems.  The  general  tone  of 
criticism  was  to  the  effect  that  "Merlin  and  the  Gleam,"  and  "Demeter," 
and  above  all  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  were  wonderful  productions  for  a  man  of 
fourscore  years,  and  rivalled  some  of  the  best  of  his  older  poems.  "Who 
is  the  Pilot  in  'Crossing  the  Bar'?"  my  father  was  repeatedly  asked. 
"The  Divine,"  he  answered.  "The  Pilot  has  been  on  board  all  the 
time,  but  in  the  dark  I  have  not  seen  Him."  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  seven  of  his  own  best  lyrics  were,  "All  along  the  Valley," 
"Courage,  poor  Heart  of  Stone,"  "Break,  Break,  Break,"  "The  Bugle 
Song,"  "Ask  me  no  more,"  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  the  blank-verse 
lyric,  "  Tears,  idle  Tears  " ;  and  that  his  finest  ^mile  was  — 


"In  his  latest  poems,"  writes  Henry  Butcher,  "we  may  miss  some- 
thing of  the  early  rapture  of  his  lyric  songs,  but  he  is  still  himself  and 
unmistakable,  and  had  he  written  nothing  but  the  lines  'To  Virgil'  and 
'Crossing  the  Bar,'  he  would  have  surely  taken  rank  among  the  highest. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  moral  and  religiouB  content  of  the  poems 
becomes  fuller  with  his  deeper  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  man's 


Death  of  Browning.    Mv  Father's  Last  Work  and  Days. 

On  the  day  of  the  publication  of  Demeier  and  Other  Poems  my 
father  heard  of  the  death  of  Robert  Browning :  "  so  loving  and  appreciative 
that  one  cannot  but  mourn  his  loss  as  a  friend  and  as  a  poet,  and  one 
feels  that  one  has  lost  a  mine  of  great  thoughts  and  pure  feelings,  and 
much  else  besides."  My  father  said  something  of  this  sort  about  his  poetry ; 
''He  never  greatly  cares  about  the  glory  of  words  or  beauty  of  form.  He 
seldom  attempts  the  marriage  of  sense  with  sound,  although  he  shows  a 
spontaneous  felicity  in  the  adaptation  of  words  to  ideas  and  feelings." 
My  father  loved  Browning  and  was  loved  by  him.  They  have  now 
emerged   from    the   inevitable    posthumous   ecUpse.    They   were    both 
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intagmative  thinkers  and  creatofs,  noble  teachers,  holding,  in  the  estimation 
of  their  conlemporaries,  high  antl  honoured  rank  in  the  glorious  company 
o(  great  English  poets.  I  never  heard  talk  so  brilliant,  so  deep,  so  full  of 
imagery  as  when  these  two  friends  talked  together.  Each  had  a  noWe  faith 
in  God,  and  in  the  purpose  o(  life ;  and  in  each  this  faith  hnds  a  great  utter- 
ance, llieir  poetic  methods,  however,  were  widely  different.  For  example, 
"Tennyson,"  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  says,  "em^doyed  his  wonderful  image-making 
power  to  illustrate  some  mental  stale  of  emotion,  availing  himself  of  the 
caysterious  relation  between  man  and  his  environment,  whereby  the  outer  in- 
animate world  is  felt  to  he  the  resemblance  and  reflection  of  human  moods." 
Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  was  constantly  propounding  moral  and 
intellectual  riddles  on  these  "human  moods"  and  the  human  environ- 
meDt.  As  my  father  expressed  it,  "Browning  has  a  great  imagination. 
He  has  a  genius  for  an  intricate  sort  of  dramatic  composition,  and  for 
ualyuog  the  human  mind  in  intricate  situations."  Unlike  Browning  my 
iuber  acted  strictly  on  his  rule  that  "the  artist  is  known  by  his  self- 
limitation."  "Only  the  concise  and  perfect  work,"  he  thought,  "would 
last"  He  was  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  chronicling  in  four  or  &ve  words 
or  more  whatever  might  strJte  him  as  a  picture,  and  weaving  a  poem 
about  this,  carrying  this  poem  in  his  head  until  it  was  perfect  —  or  some- 
times "  the  poem  would  come  "  —  his  words  —  in  one  breath  of  inspiration. 
'Hundreds  of  lines,"  as  he  said,  "  have  been  blown  up  the  chimney  with 
my  pipe  smoke,  or  have  been  written  down  and  thrown  into  the  Are  as 
aot  being  perfect  enough."  He  delighted  in  throwing  off  impromptu 
vtnes  in  various  metres.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  writes  a>  follows  about  his 
metrical  power :  — 

As  a  metrist.  he  is  the  creator  of  a  new  blank  verse,  different  both  from  the 
Efirabethan  and  from  the  Miltonic.  He  has  known  how  to  modulate  it  to  every 
UtfDM,  and  to  elicit  a  music  appropriate  to  each;  attuning  it  in  turn  to  a  t«ider 
lad  tHHnely  grace,  as  in  "The  Gardener's  Daughter";  to  the  severe  and  ideal 
uJMty  of  the  antique,  as  in  "Tithonua";  to  meditative  thought,  as  in  "The 
Aident  Sage  "  or  "Akbar's  Dream";  to  pathetic  or  tragic  tales  of  contemporary 
lift,  as  in  "Aylmer's  Field"  or  "Enoch  Arden";  or  to  sustained  romantic 
mnalive,  as  in  the  "Idylls."  No  English  poet  has  used  blank  verse  with  such 
6eiible  variety,  or  drawn  from  it  so  large  a  compass  of  tones;  nor  has  any 
miintained  it  so  equably  on  a  high  level  of  excellence.  In  lyric  metres  Tennyson 
liu  iaveoted  much,  and  has  also  shown  a  rate  power  of  adaptation.  Many  of  his 
lyric  measures  are  wholly  his  own ;  while  others  have  been  so  treated  by  him  as  to 
Oike  them  virtually  new. 

At  the  Tennyson  centenary  celebration  by  the  British  Academy  (1909) 
Lotd  Curzon  said  of  him;  "He  (Tennyson)  is  at  least  these  things  —  a 
gmt  artist,  a  great  singer,  a  great  prophet,  a  great  patriot,  and  a  great 
En^ishman."    If  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  his  special  influence  upon  the 
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world,  my  conviction  b  that  its  main  and  enduring  qualities  are  his 
power  of  eiqiression,  his  range  of  imagination,  the  perfection  of  his  work- 
manship, his  strong  common'Sense,  the  high  purport  of  Us  life  and  work. 
his  truthfulness,  his  humility,  his  humour,  and  his  bioad,  open-hearted. 
and  helpful  sympathy. 

The  death  of  the  Irish  poet  Allingham  took  away  from  us  yet  another 
friend.  My  father  often  repeated  Allingham's  last  words  r  "I  see  such 
.  things  as  you  cannot  dream  of," 

In  1890  the  great  portrait  of  my  father  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  was  painted  by  G.  F.  Watts  at  Farringford  ; 
and  in  June  of  that  year  he  worked  at  his  Lincolnshire  poem  "The  Church- 
warden and  the  Curate,"  heartily  laughing  over  the  humorous  passages. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  visited  us,  and  he  said  of  my  father,  "  His  mind  is 
saturated  with  astronomy;  since  Dante  there  has  never  been  so  great  a. 
scientific  poet."  In  1891  he  was  working  at  his  "Akbar,"  and  wrote  his 
majestic  hymn  to  the  Sim  while  cruising  in  a  friend's  yacht.  The  philo- 
sophers of  the  East  had  a  great  fnscination  for  him,  and  he  felt  that  the 
Western  religions  might  learn  much  from  them  of  spirituality.  He  took 
much  interest  in  preparing  his  "  Foresters,  or  Robin  Hood  "  for  the  stage. 
It  proved  to  be  a  great  success  in  America  — ■  an  old-world  woodland  play, 
"a  pastoral  without  shepherds,"  and  was  published  in  April  1893. 

In  1891  and  i8gj  he  still  took  long  walks  at  Farringford  and 
Aldworth  with  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Jowett,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
Arthur  Coleridge,  Stanford,  Dakyns,  Henry  Butcher,  Jebb,  and  others, 
talking  to  them  vigorously  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  but  I  heard  him  quote 
more  than  once,  "The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave,  and 
time  is  setting  for  me,  oh  1"  On  a  day  in  June  (1892),  on  one  of  his  daily 
walks  at  Farringford,  he  suddenly  felt  very  tired,  a  thing  unusual  with  him. 
and  sat  down.  It  was  one  of  the  firet  signs  of  his  failing  strength,  though 
as  he  walked  up  the  garden  he  cheered  up  again,  and  pointed  out  the 
splendour  of  the  Sowers.  On  June  29  he  partook  of  the  Communion  with 
my  mother  and  said : 

It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass; 
No  sacrifice,  but  a  life-giving  feast  — 

impressing  upon  the  rector  (Dr.  Merriman)  that  he  could  not  partake  of 
it  except  in  that  sense.  He  said:  "My  most  passionate  desire  is  to 
have  a  clearer  vision  of  God,"  and  "It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  will  ask  you,  when  you  come  before  Him  in  the  neit  life,  what 
your  particular  form  of  creed  was :  but  the  question  will  rather  be,  'Have 
you  been  true  to  yourself,  and  given  in  My  Name  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
one  of  these  Uttle  ones  ?  '  " 

On  June  30  we  left  Farringford  for  Aldworth.     My  father  at  first  took 
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his  regular  walks  of  two  or  three  miles  over  Blackdown,  but  the  walks 
dwindled  gradually,  and  he  sat  more  and  more  in  his  summer-house. 
On  bis  eighty-third  birthday  he  quoted  from  Bacon,  "It  is  Heaven  upon 
earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  Charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn 
upon  the  poles  of  Truth."  In  September  he  looked  over  the  proofs  of  his 
last  volume  The  Death  oj  (Enone  and  Other  Poems,  many  of  which  had 
been  written  during  this  last  year,  and  which  my  wife  had  copied  out  for 
the  press.  On  the  28th  he  complained  of  great  weakness.  He  read  Job 
and  St.  Matthew. 

On  Tuesday,  October  4,  he  called  out,  "Where  is  my  Shakespeare? 
I  must  have  my  Shakespeare."  Then  he  said,  "I  want  the  blinds  up, 
i  want  to  see  the  sky  and  light."  He  repeated,  "The  sky  and  light !" 
He  asked  me,  "Have  I  not  been  walking  with  Gladstone  in  the  garden, 
and  showing  him  my  trees?" 

On  the  day  before  his  deatb  he  talked  to  the  doctor  about  death:  "What  a 
shadow  this  life  is,  and  hou'  men  clin^  to  what  is  after  all  but  a  small  part  of  the 
l^rcat  world's  life."  Then  the  doctor  told  him  (for  his  Interest  was  always  keen 
"in  the  lot  of  Lowly  men")  of  an  incident  that  had  happened  lately.  "A  villager, 
ninety  years  old,  was  dying,  and  had  so  much  pined  to  see  his  old  bed-ridden  wife 
once  more  that  they  carried  her  to  where  he  lay.  He  pressed  bis  shrunken  hand 
npon  her  hand,  and  in  a  husky  voice  said  to  her,  'Come  soon,'  and  soon  after 
pissed  away  himself."  My  fatber  murmured  "True  Faith";  and  the  tears  were 
in  his  voice.  Suddenly  he  gathered  himself  together  and  spoke  one  word  about 
bimscK  to  the  doctor,  "Death?"     The  doctor  bowed,  and  he  said,  "That's  well." 

Later  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  opened  it."  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  spoke 
10  my  mother,  referring  to  the  Shakespeare  opened  by  him  at 


nhich  he  always  said  were  among  the  tenderest  lines  in  Shakespeare ;  or 
R'heEher  these  lines  from  one  of  his  own  last  poems  of  which  he  was  fond 
were  ruimlng  through  his  head  — 


During  the  evening  the  fuU  raoon  flooded  the  room  and  the  great 
landscape  outside  with  light ;  and  we  watched  in  solemn  stillness.  He 
passed  away  at  1.35  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  6,  his  hand  resting  on 
bis  Shakespeare,  and  I  spoke  over  him  his  own  prayer,  "God  accept  him  1 
Christ  receive  him  1"  because  I  knew  that  he  would  have  wished  it. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  October    ii,  next  to 
Robert  Browning  and  in  front  of  the  Chaucer  monument.    The  great 
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crowd  round  the  Abbey  and  the  funeral  service  with  its  two  anthems, 
"Crossing  the  Bar"  and  "The  Silent  Voices,"  riang  above  the  vast 
congregation,  will  be  long  remembered.  Every  day  for  weeks  after 
multitudes  thronged  by  the  new-made  grave  in  a  never-ceasing  proces- 
aon.  The  tributes  of  sympathy  which  we  received  from  many  countries 
and  from  all  classes  and  creeds  were  not  only  remarkable  for  their 
universality,  but  for  their  depth  of  feeling.  Against  the  pillar  near  his 
grave  has  been  placed  the  fine  bust  of  him  by  Woolner. 

His  wife  survived  him  four  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  quiet  chuich- 
yard  at  Freshwater. 

Dear,  near  and  true,  no  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer. 


(The  best-known  portraits  of  my  father  are  by  Laurence,  Watts, 
Herkomer,  and  Millais.  The  best  pholographs  are  a  half-length  by 
Mayall,  a  profile  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  two  three-quarters  by  Bairaud 
done  in  his  eightieth  year.) 
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TO   THE  QUEEN. 

Stverid,  itlwed —  O  you  Ihai  hfld  Take,  Madam,  this  foer  beak  afstttg; 
A  ntHtr  offici  upon  tarik  For  Ihe'  the  fault!  v/ert  thick  at  dust 

Than  arms,  or  pewir  of  brain,  or  birth         In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 

QauidpvtAt  Toarriffr  kings  (fold.  Your  kindntsi.     May  you  ruli  ui  long. 


Vuttria,  —  since  your  Royal  grate 
T*  oiu  of  lea  dtstri  allows 
TUs  laurel  greener  from  the  iroa 

Of  Urn  thai  uiler'd  nolAingiait  ; 


And  leave  ui  rulers  of  your  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day  ! 
May  children  of  our  children  say, 

'  She  wrou^  her  ftofle  lasting  good; 


And  jkouldfour  greatntst,  and  the  cart  '  Her  court  vras  pure  ;  her  life  serene  ,■ 
That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  time  God  gave  her  peace  ;  htr  land  reposed ; 

To  make  demand  of  modern  rhyme  A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  doted 

y  aa^  of  ancient  worth  be  there  :  In  her  as  Mother,  fVife,  and  Queen  ; 

Tim  —  lohile  a  sweeter  music  uiaket,  '  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
AmlArtf  wild  March  the  throttle  calls.  Who  inno  the  seaions  when  to  take 

Wkere  all  about  your  palaee-naUt  Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 

lie  suH-HI  almond-blossom  shakes —  The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

'  By  thaping  some  august  decree. 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still. 

Broad-based  upon  her  people's  leill. 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea.' 
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JUVENILIA. 


Wben  will   the  cloads  be  awekcj  c 

fieetiog? 
WbCD    will    the    heart    be    Kweaiy    i 

beating? 


Where  Claribcl  bw-lieth 
The  bceeiei  pause  and  die. 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall: 
Bui  the  solemn  oak- tree  sigheth. 
Thick -leaved,  ambrosial. 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony. 
Where  Qaribcl  low-lietb. 


At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone  : 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummetb 

Alwul  the  moss'd  headstone ; 
At  midnight  the  moon  cometh. 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth. 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth. 

The  callow  throstle  lispelh, 
The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth, 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth. 
Hie  hollow  grot  reptieth 

Where  Qaribel  low-lieth. 

NOTHING  WILL  DIE. 

When   will    the  stream   be   aweary  of 
flowing 

Under  my  eye? 
When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  blowing 
Over  the  sky? 


And  n 


e  die  ? 


r,  nothing  will  die; 

The  wind  blows. 

The  cloud  fleets, 

The  heart  beats. 
Nothing  will  die- 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change 
Thro'  eternity. 
Tis  the  world's  winter; 
Autumn  and  summer 
Are  gone  long  ago; 
Earth  is  dry  to  the  centre. 
But  spring,  a  new  comer, 
A  spring  rich  and  Itrange, 
Shall  make  the  winds  blow 
Round  and  round. 
Thro'  and  thro',  , 

Here  and  there. 

Tilt  the  air 
And  the  ground  i 

Shall  be  till'd  with  life  anew.  ' 

The  world  was  never  made; 

It  will  change,  but  it  will  not  fade. 

So  let  the  wind  range; 

For  even  and  mom       . 

Ever  will  be  i 

Thro'  eternity. 
Nothing  was  born; 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change. 
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ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE. 

Clemlv  the  blue  river  chimei  in  its 
flowing 

Under  my  eye ; 
Winnly  ud  broadly  the  touth  winds  i 

0»er  the  alty. 
One  ijtn  another  the  white  clouds  i 

Eiery  heart  ihu  May  morning  in  joyance 
ii  beating 

Full  merrily; 
Yel  all  ihinp  muil  die. 
The  stream  will  cease  to  flow; 
The  wind  will  cease  to  blow ; 
The  clouds  will  ceue  to  fleet; 
The  heart  will  cease  to  beat ; 


For>] 


Oh! 


t  die. 


Death  « 

See  1  our  friends  are  all  forsaking 

The  wine  and  tbe  merry  making. 

We  are  cali'd  —  we  mu»l  go. 

Laid  low,  very  low, 

In  the  dark  we  moil  lie. 

The  meny  glees  are  still ; 

The  voice  of  the  bird 

Shall  no  more  be  heard. 

Nor  the  wind  on  the  hill. 

Oh  1  misery ! 
Haik '.  death  is  calling 
WhOe  I  speak  to  ye, 
Tbe  jm  is  (ailing, 
Tie  red  cheek  paling. 
The  $trong  limbs  failing; 
Ice  with  the  warm  blood  mixing; 
The  eyeballs  filling. 
Nine  times  goes  ihe  passing  bell  % 
Ve  merry  souls,  farewell. 

The  old  earth 

Had  a  biith. 

As  all  men  know. 

Long  ago. 
And  tbe  old  earlh  must  die. 
So  let  ibe  warm  winds  range. 
And  Ibe  bine  ware  beat  the  abore; 
For  even  and  mom 
Vc  win  never  see 
IW  eternity. 


All  things  were  bom. 
Ye  will  come  never  more 
For  all  things  must  die. 


LEONINE  ELEGIACS. 

Low-rLowiKG  breezes  are  roaming  the 
broad  valley  dimm'd  in  the  gloaming: 
Thio'  Ihe  hlack-stemm'd  pines  Only  the 


farri 


Creeping  th  ro'  hlosaomy  rushes  and  bowers 

of  rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  popliu'  tall  rivulets  babble 

and  fall 
Barketh  the  shepherd-dc^  cheerly;   the 

grasshopper  caroUeth  clearly; 
Deeply  the  wood-dove  coos;  shrilly  the 

owlet  halloos ; 
Winds  creep;    dews  fall  chilly:   in  het 

hist  sleep  earlh  breathe*  stilly : 
Over  the  pools  in  the  bmm  waler-gnaU 

murmnr  and  monm. 
Sadly  Ihe  far  kine  loweth ;  the  glimmer- 
ing water  oalfloweth : 
Twin  peaks  shadow'd  with  pine  slope  to 

the  dark  hyaline. 
Low-throned  Hesper  is  stayed  between 

the  two  peaks;  but  tbe  Naiad 
Throbbing   in   mild    unrest   holds    him 

beneath  in  her  breast. 
The  ancient  poetess  Mngeth,  that  Hes- 
perus all  things  bringeth, 
Smoothing  the  wearied  mind:  bring  me 

my  love,  Rosalind. 
Thou    comesi   morning    or   even;    she 

Cometh  not  morning  or  even. 
False-eyed  Hesper,  unkind,  where  is  taj 

tweet  Rosalind? 


SUPPOSED  CONFESSIONS 


A   SECOND-RATE 

0  God  I  my  God  1  have  mercy  now. 

1  faint,  I  fall.     Men  say  that  Thou 
Didst  die  for  me,  for  such  as  mt, 

i^nt  of  ill,  and  death,  and  scorn, 
And  that  my  sin  was  as  a  thorn 
Among  Ibe  thorns  that  girt  Thy  brow, 
Wounding  Thy  soul,  —  That  even  now. 
In  this  eitremesi  misery 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A   SENSITIVE  MIND. 


Of  ignorance,  1  should  require 
A  sign !  and  if  a  bolt  of  fire 
Would  rive  the  slumbrous  snamer  noon 
While  I  do  pray  to  Thee  alone. 
Think  my  belief  would  stronger  grow! 
Is  not  my  human  pride  brought  low? 
The  boastings  of  my  spirit  still? 
The  joy  1  had  in  my  freewill 
Allcold.and  dead,  and  corpse-like  grown? 
And  what  is  left  to  me,  but  Thou, 
And  failh  in  Thee  ?    Men  pass  me  by; 
Christians  with  happy  countenances  — 
And  children  all  seem  full  of  Thee ! 
And  women  smile  with  saint-like  glances 
LikeThine  own  mother's  whenshe  bo w'd 
Above  Thee,  on  that  happy  morn 
When  angels  spake  to  men  aloud, 
And  Thou  and  peace  to  earth  were  bom. 
Goodwill  to  me  as  well  as  all  — 
I  one  of  them ;  my  brothers  they  : 
Brothers  in  Christ  —  a  world  of  peace 
And  confidence,  day  after  day; 
And  Irual  and  hope  till  things  should  cease. 
And  then  one  Heaven  receive  us  all. 

How  sweet  to  have  a  common  faith  1 

To  bold  a  common  scorn  of  death  I 

And  at  a  burial  to  hear 

The  creaking  cords  which  wound  and  eat 

Into  my  human  heart,  whene'er 

E^rth  goes  to  earth,  with  grief,  not  fear. 

With  hopeful  grief,  were  passing  sweet  I 

Thrice  happy  state  again  to  be 

The  trustful  infant  on  the  knee  ! 
Who  lets  his  rosy  lingers  play 
About  hii  mother's  neck,  and  know* 
Nothing  beyond  his  mother's  eyes. 
They  comfort  him  by  night  and  day; 
They  light  hia  little  life  alway; 
He  hath  no  thought  of  coming  won; 
He  hath  no  care  of  life  or  death; 
Scarce  outward  signs  of  joy  arise. 
Because  the  Spirit  of  happiness 
And  perfect  rest  so  inward  is; 
And  loreth  so  his  innocent  heart. 
Her  temple  and  her  place  of  birth. 
Where  she  would  ever  wish  to  dwell. 
Life  of  the  fountain  there,  beneath 
Its  salient  springs,  and  far  apart. 
Hating  to  wander  out  on  earth. 
Or  breathe  into  the  hollow  air, 
Whose  chillnes*  would  make  visible 


Her  subtil,  v.'aim,  and  golden  breath, 
Which  mixing  with  the  iafsat's  blood, 
Fulhls  him  uiih  beatitude. 
Oh  1  sure  it  ia  a  special  care 
Of  God,  to  fortify  from  doubt, 
To  arm  in  proof,  and  guard  iboot 
With  triple-mailid  trun,  and  clear 
Delight,  the  infant's  dawning  year. 

Would  (hU  my  gloomed  fancy  were 

As  Ihine,  my  mother,  when  with  brow: 

Propt  on  thy  knees,  my  hands  upheld 

In  thine,  I  lislen'd  to  thy  vows. 

For  me  outpour'd  in  holiest  prayer  — 

For  me  unworthy  1  —  and  beheld 

Thy  mild  deep  eyes  upraised,  thai  Imei 

The  beauty  end  repose  of  bith. 

And  the  clear  spirit  shining  thro'. 

Oh  !  wherefore  do  we  grow  awry 

From  routs  which  strike  so  deep?  wh 

Paths  in  the  desert?     Could  not  I 
Bow  myself  down,  where  thou  hast  kneli 
To  the  earth  —  until  the  ice  would  :Dell 
Here,  and  I  feci  as  thou  hast  fell? 
What  Devil  had  the  heart  to  scathe 
Flowers  thou  hadsl  rear'd  —  to  brnah  tb 

de- 
From  thine  own  lily,  when  thy  grave 
Was  deep,  my  mother,  in  the  day? 
Myself?    Is  it  thus?     Myself?     Had  1 
So  little  love  for  thee?    But  why 
Prevail'd   not  thy  pure   prayers?     Wb 

pray 
ne  who  heeds  not,  who  can  save 
But  will  not?    Great  in  faith,  and  Btron 
Against  the  grief  of  circumstance 
Wert  thou,  and  yet  unheard.    What  if 
Thou  pleadest  still,  and  seest  me  drive 
Thro'  alter  dark  a  full-sail'd  skilf, 
Unplluted  i'  (he  echoing  dance 
Of  reboant  whirlwinds,  stooping  low 
Unto  the  death,  not  sunk !     I  know 
At  matins  and  al  evensong. 
That  thou,  if  Ihou  wert  yet  alive, 
In  deep  and  daily  prayers  would'st  striv 
To  reconcile  me  with  thy  God. 
Albeit,  my  hope  is  gray,  and  cold 
At  heart,  Ihou  would  est  murmur  still  — 
'  Bring  this  iamb  back  into  Thy  fold, 
My  Lord,  if  so  it  be  Thy  will.' 
Would'st  uJl  me  I  must  brook  the  rod 
And  chastisement  of  buman  pride; 
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COypESSlONS   OF  A   SENSITIVE   MIND—  THE  KRAKEN. 


Ttut  pride,  the  nn  of  devils,  itood 
Beiwiil  me  and  ihe  light  of  God  1 
That  hitherto  I  had  delied 
And  had  rejected  God  —  that  grace 

Wunld  drop  from  his  o'et- brimming  love, 
A>  manna  on  my  wildernc**. 
If  1  vould  pray  —  that  God  would  move 
And  itrikc   the   hard,   hard   rock,   and 

Sveet  io  their  utmost  billemus. 
Would  issue  tears  of  penitence 
Which   would   keep  green   hope's  life. 

Alas! 
I  tliink  that  piide  hath  now  no  place 
Noi  sojourn  in  me.     1  am  void, 
Dati,  formless,  utterly  destroyed. 

Wtjr  not  believe  then?     Why  not  yet 
Anchor  thy  frailty  there,  where  man 
Hull  looor'd  and  retted?    Ask  the  tea 
Ai  midnight,  when  the  crisp  slope  waves 
■Utei  a  tempest,  lib  and  fret 
Tbc  broa.<!-im1iased  besch,  why  be 
likmbers  not  like  b  mountain  tarn? 
^Vherefoie  hii  ridges  are  not  curls 
And  ripples  of  an  inland  mere? 
Wlioefote  he  raoaDcth  thus,  nor  can 
[>nw  down  into  his  vexed  pools 
AI  tiiat   blue   he«veD  which  hues  and 

paves 
Tic  other?     I  am  loo  forlorn, 
Tdo  shaken  ;  my  own  weakness  fooli 
Urjadgmeot,  aud  mjr  tpiril  whirls, 
Hortd  from  beneath  with  doaht  and  feai. 


I'd  rreshnen  of  my  strength, 

Wbea  I  went  forth  in  qneit  of  tiutb, 
'tl  is  man's  privilege  to  doubt, 
Ifiobc  that  from  doubt  at  length, 
TnA    mmr    stand    forth     unmoved    of 

An  iouge  with  profnlgent  brows, 
Aid  perfect  limbs,  as  from  the  atorm 
Vtnming  fires  and  fluid  range 
Odavles*  airs,  at  last  stood  oat 
IlacxceOence  and  solid  form 
Of  tooMant  beauty.     For  the  Oi 
FrcdiiD  the  herb,  and  sleeps,  or  511s 
^  bomcd  vslleyt  all  about, 
W  hollows  of  the  fringed  bills 
l<  wnmer  heals,  with  ^cid  lows 
I-nfcuing,  till  his  own  blood  flows 


About  his  hoof.     And  in  the  flocks 

The  lamb  rejoiceth  in  the  year, 
And  raceth  freely  with  his  fere, 
And  answers  to  his  mother's  c^ls 
From  the  flower'd  furrow.    In  a  time. 
Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 
Thro'  bis  warm   heart;   and  Iben,  from 

He  knows  not,  on  hit  light  there  falls 
A  shadow ;  and  his  native  slope, 
Where  he  was  wont  lo  leap  and  climb. 
Floats  from  bis  sick  and  filmed  eyes. 
And  something  in  the  darkneu  draws 
His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies. 
Shall  man  live  thus,  in  joy  end  hope 
fif  a  young  lamb,  who  cannot  dream. 
Living,  but  that  be  shall  live  on? 
Shall  we  not  look  into  the  laws 
or  life  and  death,  and  thing<i  that  leem. 
And  things  that  be,  and  analyse 
Our  double  nature,  and  compare 
All  creeds  tilt  we  have  found  the  one. 
If  one  there  be?  '     Ay  me  !  I  fear 
All  may  not  doubt,  but  everywhere 
Some  mu«t  clasp  Idols.    Yet,  my  God, 
Whom  call  I  Idol?     Let  Thy  dove 
Shadow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
Be  unremember'd,  and  Thy  love 
Enlighten  me.     Oh  teach  me  yet 
Somewhat  before  the  heavy  clod 
Weighs  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begins 
In  the  gross  blackness  underneath. 

O  weary  life  1     O  weary  death  ! 
O  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate ! 
O  damned  vacillating  state ! 


THE  KRAKEN. 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep; 
Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea. 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  deep 
The  Kraken  'sleepeth  :  faintest  sunlights 

flee 
About  bisshadowyudes:  above  him  swell 
Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and 

And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light. 
From  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret 

cell 
Unnimiber'd  and  enormous  polypi 
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WiDDOw  with  giant  arnii  the  slumbering 

green. 
There  bath  he  Iain  Toi  agM  and  will  lie 
BUtening   apon  bage   aeaworms  in  hU 

Until  the  latter  fire  shall  heat  the  deep; 
Then  once  by  man  and  angels  to  be  seen. 
In  roaring  he  iball  rise  and  on  the  snr- 


The  winds,  as  at  their  hou:  of  birth. 
Leaning  upon  the  lidged  Ma, 

Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  e&rth  _ 
With  mellow  preludes, '  We  are  free'.' 

The  streams  throi^h  many  a  lilied  row 

Down-carolling  to  the  crisped  tea, 
Low-tinkled  with  a  bell-like  flow 
Atween  the  blossoms, '  We  are  free.' 


I. 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me, 
Oaps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 

Laughing  all  she  can; 
She'll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me. 

Cruel  little  Uliao. 

II. 
When  my  passion  seeks 
Heasance  m  love-sighs, 
Sh«,  looking  thro'  and  Ihro'  me 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 
Smiling,  never  speaks : 
So  innocent-arch,  so  cunning-simple. 
From  beneath  her  gatheretf  wimple 

Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyei, 
Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks; 
Then  Bway  she  flies. 

III. 
Prythee  weep.  May  Lilian! 

Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me.  May  LUian: 


Thro'  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 

Silver-treUe  laughter  tritletb : 
Prythee  weep.  May  LiUan. 


Prapng  all  I  can. 
If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  cruih  tbee. 

Fairy  Lilian, 


Eves  not  dottin-dropt   nor  over-bright, 
but  fed 
With  the  clear- poiii  ted  flame  of  chastity, 
Qear,  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the   trans- 
lucent fane 
or  her  still  spirit ;  locks  not  wide-diapread, 
Madonna-wise   on  either   side    bei 

Sweet  lips  wbereoit  perpetually  did 

The  sumr^er  calm  of  golden  charity. 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood. 

Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude. 
Of  perfect  wifehaod  and  pure  lowli 
head. 

II. 
The  intuitiTft  deciMon  of  a  bright 

And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime;    a  prudence   to 

withhold; 

The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in 

gold 

Upon  the  blanched tablelsof  her  heart; 

A  love  itill  burning  upward,  giving  light 

To  read  those  laws;    an  accent  very  low 

In  blandisbmeiit,  hut  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tho'  unde- 

Winning  it!  way  with  extreme  gentle- 
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A  csunge  to  induce  and  to  obey; 
A  bile  of  goaup  parlance,  and  of  vtxf, 
Ciowo'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life. 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  moM  perfect 


The  meDow'd  reflei  of  a  winter  moon; 
A  dear  ttream  flowing  with  a  muddyone. 
Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs 
With  swifter  movement  and  in  purer 
light 
The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward 
brother: 
A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Qothing  the  stem,  which  else  had 
fallen  quite     . 
With   clustered   Aower-bells  and  am- 
brosial orbs 
Of   rich   fruit-bunches   leaning   on 

each  other — 
Shadow  forth  thee:  —  the  world  bath 
not  another 
(Tbi'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  type*  of 

thee. 
Aid  than  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  nch  a  finish'd  chasten'd  parity. 


HHianii  u  tH  moalcd  Miwe/ 

Wur  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
WnE  thickly  enisled,  one  and  ail: 
TIk  lasted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

Tlul  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall, 
lb  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange: 
UoKIted  was  the  clinking  latch; 
,  Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Lpenthe  lonely  moated  grange. 
She  only  said, '  My  life  is  dreaiy. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  laid; 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

laitan  fell  with  the  dews  at  even; 

Rtrtears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
w  cwild  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Btber  at  morn  or  eventide. 
*flo  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

^^  thicknt  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 

5lit  drew  her  casement  curtain  by, 
^  gbuced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 


She  only  Mid,  'The  night  ii  dreary. 
He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 

She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crowi 

The  cock  Bung  out  an  hour  ere  light: 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn, 
Tillcold  winds  woke  thegray- eyed  mom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said, '  The  day  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 

She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

1  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 

The  cluster'd  marish-mosiei  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  •  My  life  is  dreaiy. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 

She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

1  would  that  I  were  dead  t ' 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  upandaway, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

;usty  shadow  sway. 


Butw 


And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell. 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  'The  night  is  dreary. 

He  comclh  not,'  she  said; 

She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

1  would  that  I  were  dead !  * 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house. 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd; 

The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind     the     mouldering      wainscot 

Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  abouL 

*rf  Ihm' 


Old  faces  glimmered  thro'  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floon, 
ij  —  —  called  her  from  wUbonL 


Old 
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Sh«  only  *>id, '  My  life  ii  dre*iy, 
He  comelh  not,'  she  uid; 

Sbe  Mid, '  1  am  twearj',  kwearr, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  t ' 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  ilow  clock  lickiog,  and  the  lonnd 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  fenie;  but  most  ihe  loathed  the  hour 

When  the  Ihick-moted  sunbeam  lay 

Athwart  the  chamben,  and  the  day 

Was  sloping  toward  hii  western  bower. 

llien,  said  she, '  I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,'  the  said; 

She  wept, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary. 

Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead  I' 


Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn, 

Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cutsatwain 

The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 

The  wounding  cords   that  bind   and 

The  heart  until  it  bleeds, 
Ray-fringed  eyelids  of  the  tnom 

Roof  not  a  glance  lo  keen  as  Ihine : 


Low-cowering  shall  the  Sophist  sit; 

Falsehood  shall  bate  her  plaited  brow; 

Fair-fronted  Truthahall  droop  not  now 
With  shrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit. 
Nor  martyr-flames,  nor  trenchant  swords, 

Can  do  away  that  ancient  lie; 

A  gentler  death  shall  Faliehood  die, 
Shot  thro'  and  thro'  with  cunning  words. 


Weak  Truth  a-leaning  on  her  crutch. 
Wan,  wasted  Truth  in  bar  utmost  need, 
Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed. 
Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold. 

And  weary  with  a  linger's  touch 

Those  writhed  Ii  mbs  of  lightning  speed ; 

Like  thai  strange  angel  whi<:h  of  uld. 
Until  the  breaking  of  the  light. 


Wrestled  with  wandering  Iitad, 

Past  Yabbok  broke  the  Uirelaiig  nif^ 
And  heaven's  maied  signs  Uood  itiU  . 
Id  the  dim  tract  of  PcbimL 


Thou  art  not  sleep'd  in  golden  l«nguoi^ 

No  tranced  summer  calm  is  thine. 

Ever  varying  Madeline. 

Thro'    light  and   shadow  thou    dost 
range, 

Sudden  glancel,  sweet  and  strange, 
Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers. 

And  airy  forma  of  flitting  change. 


Smiling,  frowning,  evermore, 
Thou  art  perfect  in  love-lore. 
Revealingi  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
Of  wealthy  smiles :  but  who  may  know 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  fleeter? 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  sweeter. 

Who  may  know? 
Frowns  perfect-sweet  along  the  brow 
Light-glooming  over  eyes  divine. 
Like  little  clouds  sun-fringed,  are  thine. 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 
Thy  smile  and  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  one  another, 
Each  to  each  is  dearest  brother; 
Hues  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 
Momently  ihol  into  each  other. 
All  the  mystery  ii  Ihine; 
Smiling,  frowning,  evermore, 
Thou  art  perfect  in  love-lore. 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 


A  subtle,  sudden  flame, 
By  veering  passion  fann'd. 

About  thee  breaks  and  dancea: 
When  I  would  kiss  thy  hand. 

The  flush  of  anger'd  shame 

O'erflows  thy  calmer  glances. 

And  o'er  black  broui  drops  down 

A  sudden-curved  frown  : 

But  when  I  turn  away. 

Thou,  willing  me  to  stay, 

Wooeat  not,  nor  vainly  wnnglnt; 
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Bat,  looking  Giedly  the  while. 
All  iDj  boviuleD  heart  entAnglew 

In  1  golden-netted  imile; 
TbeD  Id  madaen  and  in  bUv, 
If  my  lip(  should  dace  to  kiu 
Tbj  tipei  fiugen  kmoronily. 
Again  Iboa  bluihett  angerly; 
And  o'et  black  bniwi  dtopt  duna 
A  sadden-ciirved  frown. 

SONG  — THE  OWL. 


WsKH  cats  Tun  home  and  light  ii  come, 

And  dew  ig  cold  upon  the  ground, 

And  tfae  far- ofT  stream  is  dumb, 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 

And  the  wbirring  sail  goes  round; 

Alone  and  warming  his  lire  wits, 

The  white  awl  in  the  belfry  dts. 

n. 


Vken  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latcb, 

And  rarely  smelU  the  i 
And  the   cock,   hath   snng  twneun  i 
thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  hi*  roundelay. 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

SECOND   SONG. 


Tbt  tswbil*  are  Inll'd,  I  wot, 

T^y  tnwhooB  of  yeaternight, 

^tiidi  npon  the  dark  afloat. 

So  took  echo  with  delight, 

So  took  echo  with  delight. 

Thai  her  voice  nnluneful  grown. 

Wean  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 


■■Dold  mock  thy  cbaunt  anew; 

Bgt  I  cannot  mimic  it; 
'^o.  a  whit  of  thy  tnwhoo, 
^hee  to  woo  to  thy  tnwhit, 
Tkee  Id  woo  to  thy  tawhit. 
With  a  l«figtheii'd  loud  halloo, 
TbwImo,  tnwbit,  tnwhit,  tuwhoo-o 


When  the  brecM  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew 

free 
In  the  silken  tail  of  infancy. 
The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  mc. 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-mom, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old; 
True  Mnssulman  was  I  and  sworn. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haioun  Alraschid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  Ihro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foUi^,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
TIie,ci  Iron -shadows  in  the  blue : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim. 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wido, 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim. 
And  broidcr'd  sofsa  on  each  side  ; 
In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  HarouD  Alraschid. 

Often,     where     clear-stemm'd     platans 

The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 

The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 

From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 

The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 

Was  damask- work,  and  deep  inUy 

Of    braided    blooms    unmown,    which 

Adown  to  where  the  water  slept 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Kidged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palin. 
Imprisoning    sweets,     which,    ai    they 

Heavenward,  were   slay'd   beneath  the 
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Of  hollow  boughs.  —  A  goodl;  time, 
For  il  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Huoun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward ;  and  the  cleai  canal 
Il  rounded  to  ai  clear  a  lake. 
From  Ihe  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  lillets  musicai, 
Thro'  little  ctyital  aiches  low 
Down  from  tbc  central  fountain'*  flow 
Fall'D  ulver-chtming,  seemed  to  iliake 
The  sparltling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alcaschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vacy-colour'd  shelli 
Wander'd  engrain'd.     On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  nm    , 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  belli 
Half-dosed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  tbe  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  aira  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung; 
Not  he:  but  something  which  poisess'd 
The  dtrkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceating  not,  mingled,  unrepresa'd. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  lime. 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrascbid. 

Black  the  garden-bowen  and  grots 
Slumber'd  :     the    solemn    piUms    were 

Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind  ; 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush'd   all  the   leaves  with  rich  gold- 
green. 
And.  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counteic hanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 
Of  dark  and  bright.    A  lovely  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Altaschid. 


Dark -blue  tbe  deep  sphere  overhesKl, 
Distinct  with  vivid  atan  inlaid, 
Grew  darker  from  that  under- flame  : 
So,  leaping  lightly  from  tbe  boat. 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat. 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank. 
Entranced  with  that  place  and  time. 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrascbid. 

Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn  — 
A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  moond. 
And  many  a  ahadow-chequer'd  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound, 
And  deep  myrrh -thick  eta  blowing  rooiu 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 

In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

With  dazed  vision  unawares 
From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  tbe  Caliphal. 
Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors, 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors. 
Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  gulden  balustrade, 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tbe  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  daring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
The  hollow -vaulted  dark,  and  alream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Ofnight  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Ahaschid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gaied  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
;ne  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
oious,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pesd 
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TroMd  with  redolent  ebony. 
In  miDj  B  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flovlug  beneath  her  rose-hued  tone; 
The  iweetest  lady  of  the  time, 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
or  good  Haroon  Aliaschid. 

Sii  colimiDS,  three  on  either  side, 
Pdi  diet,  nnderpropt  s  rich 
TlioDe  of  the  oaisive  ore,  from  which 
Don-dtoop'd,  in  many  >  Qoating  fold, 
Eigirlanded  lud  diaper'd 
Willi  inwrought  flowen,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
IlieiHHi,  his  deep  eye  laugbtei-itiri'd 
VTith  mtrriment  of  kingly  pride, 
Sole  Oat  oi  all  that  place  and  lime, 
1  uw  him  —  in  his  golden  prime. 
The  Good  Harouk  Alkaschid. 


ODE  TO  MEMORY. 


THOt;.wbo  itealett  fire, 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past. 
To  glorify  the  preaenti  oh,  baste. 

Visit  my  low  desire  I 
Stif  ngthcD  me,  enlighten  me  I 
1  (unt  in  thii  obscurity, 
Tbon  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Fbgiog  the  gloom  of  yesternight 
^Qw  while  day;   but  robed  in  soften'd 
Ugfat 
Of  orient  stale. 
"lulinM  thoD  csmeil  with  the  morning 

EicD  IS  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
I"  Jew-impeailed  winds  of  dawn  have 
ki»'d. 
When  she,  as  thoH, 
«l  on  her  floating   locks  the  lovely 

I'mraowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Jj^ratgreen,  giving  safe  pledge  of  ftui Is, 
^  in  winlertidc  shall  star 
'"U>ck  earth  with  brilliance  rare. 


Whilome  thou  camest  with  the  morning 

And  with  the  evening  clotid. 
Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth  into  my 

open  breast 
(Those   peeriess  flowers  which   in   the 
rudest  wind 

Never  grow  sere, 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  nuiid. 
Because  they  arc  the  earliett  of  the 
year). 
Nor  was  the  night  thy  shroud. 
Id  sweet  dreams  softer  than  tmhroken  rest 
Thou  leddcsl  by  the  hand  thine  infant 

The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from 

Ihec 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence;  and  the 

cope 
Of  the  half-attain'd  futurity, 
Tho'  deep  not  fathomless. 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  which 

tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress; 
For  sure   she  deem'd   no   mist  of  earth 

could  dull 
Those  spiiit'th  rilling  eyes  so  keen  and 

beautiful : 
Sure  she  was  nigber  to  heaven's  spheres, 
Ostening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 

1  fainl  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


Thou 


with  shows  of  flaunting 


Unto  mi 
Divincsi 
Thou  wcit  not 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

A  pillar  of  while  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cli%,  aloof  descried : 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray 
hill-side, 


■,Got)gle 


ODE   TO  MEMORY— SONG. 


The  seven  elms,  Ihe  poplars  four 
That  Etand  beside  my  father's  door. 
And  chiefly  from  (be  brook  that  love* 
To  pud  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  iti  the  dark  of  cushy  coves, 
Drawing  into  his  nariow  earthen  nrn. 

In  every  elbow  and  turn. 
The  6lter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland, 

01  hither  lead  thy  feet! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  Ihe  Ihick-Beeced  sheep  from  wattled 

foidi, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 
,When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken'd 

Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn. 

What  time  Ihe  amber  mom 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-huog 


Large  dowries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
To  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed ; 

And  like  a  bride  of  old 
In  triumph  led. 

With  music  and  sweet  showers 
Of  festal  flowers, 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 
In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment 
With  royal  frame-work  of  wrought 
gold; 
Needs   must   thou  dearly  love  thy  first 

And  forcmoal  in  thy  various  gallery 
Place  it,  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls; 

For  the  discovery 
And  newness  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee. 
That  all  which  thou  bast  drawn  of  fairest 

Or  boldest  since,  but  lightly  weighs 
With  thee  unto  the  love  thou  bearest 
The  first-boin  of  thy  genius.    Artist-like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labour  of  thine  early  daysi 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be; 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless 

Or  even  a  sand -built  ridge 

or  heaped  bills  that  mound  the  sea. 

Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh. 

Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 


Slretch'd  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enof- 

mous  marsh. 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
LJke  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  vraten  run  from  sky  to  ikj; 
Or  a  garden  bower'd  close 
With  plaited  alleys  o^the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots. 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spiked  lavender: 
Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms. 
From  weary  wind. 
With  youthful  fancy  re-inspired. 

We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  tbe  many-sided  mind. 
And  thosewhom  passion  bath  not  blinded. 
Subtle- thoughted,  myriad-minded. 

My  friend,  with  yon  to  live  alone. 
Were  how  much  t«tter  than  to  own  ' 
A  crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne  1 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


t. 
A  SPIRIT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers: 

Tohimself  he  talks; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
AC  his  work  you  may  hear  him  lob  Mid 

In  the  walks; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heaw 
stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers: 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
"  i'  the   earth    ao 


chilly; 


The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  clo^e 
As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  takeUi 


T,Google 


A  CHARACTBR~THE  POET. 


At  the  moiit  rich  imell  of  the  rotting 

And  the  bmlh 

Of  the  fading  edgM  of  box  be- 

And  the  yeu't  last  n»e. 

Heavily  hanga  tlie  broad  santloveT 
Over  it»  grave   i'   the   earth  lo 
chilly; 
Heavily  bangi  the  hoUybock, 
Heavily  hanga  the  tiger-lily. 


A  CHARACTER. 

Wnw  a  hair-glance  upon  the  fky 
At  night  be  said, '  The  wandering* 
Of  this  raosi  intricale  Universe 
Teach  Eoe  (he  nothingness  of  things.' 
Vit  could  not  all  creation  pierce 
Bejond  the  bottom  of  bi«  eye. 

He  ^Mke  of  beaaty :  that  the  doll 
Saw  DO  divinity  in  gran, 
life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air; 
Hud  looking  as  'twere  in  a  glass, 
He  DDooth'd   his  chin  and  sleek'd 

And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful. 


eofvl 


More  purely  when  they  wish  to  charm 
Maiand  Juno  sitting  by; 
Aad  with  a  sweeping  of  the  ann, 
AkI  a  lack-lustre  draid-blue  eye, 
Dnulved  his  rounded  periods. 

Moa  delicately  hour  by  hour 
H(  Quvais'd  human  mysteries, 
'^trod  OD  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Hew  his  onm  praises  in  his  eyef, 
And  stood  aloof  from  other  mir 
It  impotence  of  fancied  power. 

W4  lips  depreas'd  as  he  were  meek, 
Huiaeirnnto  himself  he  sold: 
Urn  binMelf  himself  did  feed : 
'i^  diipasrionste,  and  cold, 
A^  ocber  tlian  bb  form  of  creed, 
null  chisell'd  features  clear  and  aleek. 


ids 


Tub  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bora. 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dower'd   with    the    hate   of   hate,   the 

The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good 
and  iU, 
He  saw  tbro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  Ihe  everlasting  wiU, 
An  open  scroll. 

Before   him  lay:   with  echoing  feel  he 
threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame : 
Tbe  viewless    arrows    of   his    thoughts 

And  wing'd  with  flame, 

like  Indian  ceeds  blown  from  bis  silver 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight. 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung. 
Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which 


The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth 

Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance, 

grew 
A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  furnish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 
To  throng  with  stalely  blooms  the  breath- 
ing spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youlh. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbi  with 

Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire. 
Keaven   Sow'd  tipon  the  soul   in  man; 

Of  high  deiire. 


■,Got)gle 


THE  POET'S  MIND— THE   SEA-FAIRIES. 


like  one  great  garden  show'd, 
And  thro'  the  wreathi  of  floating  dark 
upcuti'd, 
Rare  sunrise  fJovr'd. 

And  Freedom  Tcar'd  in  (hat  august  lun- 


Melted  like  snow. 
There  iras   no  blood  upon  hei  maiden 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skiei ; 

But    loond    about    the    circles   of   the 

Of  her  keen  eyes 
And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in 

Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 

AU   enl   dreams   of   power  —  a    lacred 

And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.    No 


Datk-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  anear; 
All  the  place  is  holy  ground; 
Hollow  smile  and  ^ozen  sneer 

Come  not  here- 
Holy  water  will  I  pour 
Into  every  spicy  flower 

Of  the  iBurel-shiubs  that  hedge  it  around. 

The   flowers  would  iaint  «  your  cruel 

In  your  eye  there  is  death. 
There  ia  frost  in  your  breath 
Which  would  blight  the  plants. 
Where  you  stand  you  cannot  hear 
From  the  groves  within 
The  wild-bird's  din. 
In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry  bird 

It  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  you  came 

In  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 

Like  sheet  lightning, 

Ever  brightening 
With  a  low  melodious  thunder; 
All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
From  the  brain  of  the  purple  moun- 

Whicfa  stands  1n  the  distance  yottder: 
It  springs  on  a  level  of  bowery  lawn. 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  Heaven 

above. 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love ; 
And  yet,  Uio'  its  voice  be  so  clear  *nd 


You  n 


full. 


She  shook  the  world. 


So  keep  where  you  are :  yon  are  fotil  with 
II  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came 


THE  POETS  MIND. 


Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit ; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind; 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 
Gear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river; 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind. 


THE  SEA-FAIRIES. 
Slow   sail'd    the   weary   mariners   and 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 
^et  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  boiomi 
To  little  harp*  of  gold;  and  while  they 
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THE  DESERTED  HOUSE— THE  DYING  SWAH. 


Whithn  avray,  whithei  awajr,  whither 

WbithcT  away  from  the  high  green  field, 
and  the  happy  blossoming  shore? 

D17  tnd  DiKbt  to  the  billow  the  fountain 
calls: 

Down  shower  the  gunbolliDg  waterfalls 

From  waodeting  over  the  lea ; 

Out  of  the  Kve-green  heart  of  the  dells 

Tbey  ftesbeii  the  lilvery-crimsoD  sbelli. 

Aid  thick  with  white  helU  the  etover-hill 
swells 

Hif^  over  the  (iiU-tODed  sea: 

0  tuther,  come   hither   and   foi^  yoar 

Cne  hither  to  me  aod  to  me : 

Hidier,  come  bitber  and  frolic  and  play; 

Htre  it  ii  only  the  mew  that  wails; 

We  Tili  siog  to  you  all  the  day : 

UiniKf,  mariner,  furl  your  saUs, 

For  here  arc  the  blissful  downs  and  dale*, 

Asd  merrily,  meirily  carol  the  gales, 

Aod  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and 

And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the 

land 
Orer  the  islands  free; 
And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the 

HiAa,  come  hitber  and  see; 

And  the  rainbow  hangs  on  tbe  poiwng 

And  nreet   is   the  colour  of  cove  and 

ind  nreet  shall  your  welcome  be  r 
OhiUiei,  come  hither,  and  be  oar  lords, 
f^«  roeny  brides  are  we : 
^<  (rill  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  apeak 

sweet  word*: 
0  btcn,  listen,  yonr  eyes  shall  glisten 
Villi  pleasure  and  love  and  jubUee : 
(1  bten,  liiteDi  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
^Im  the  sharp  dear  twang  of  the  golden 

W  Bfi  the  ridged  sea. 
"In  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore 
AD  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er? 
WUdmiway?  listen  and  stay:  mariner. 


THE  DESERTED   HOUSE 


Lint  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side, 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide  i 
Careless  tenants  they  1 


All  within  is  dark  as  night : 
In  the  windows  is  no  light; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door. 
So  liequent  on  its  binge  before. 


□ose  the  door,  tbe  shutters  dose. 
Or  thro'  the  windows  we  shall 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 

or  the  dark  deserted  house. 


G>me  away :  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  here  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  bouse  was  builded  of  tbe  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 


Come  away :  for  Ufe  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell; 
But  in  a  city  glorious — 
A  great  and  distant  city — have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  nsl 


THE  DYING  SWAN. 
I. 
The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare, 
Wiile,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air. 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray. 
With  an  inner  voice  tbe  river  ran, 
Adown  it  flosted  a  dying  swan. 
And  loudly  did  lamenL 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on. 

And  took  the  reed-lops  as  it  went. 


.GcKi'^le 


THE  DYING  SWAN—A  DIRGE. 


Shone  out  their  crowDing  inawl. 

One  willow  over  the  rivet  wept. 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh; 
Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 
Chuing  itself  at  its  own  wild  wiU, 
And  far  thro'  the  marish  green  and 

still 
The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  puiple,  and  green,  and 
yeUow. 


The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  ja; 
Hidden  in  sorrow:  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear; 
And  floating  about  the  under-sky. 
Prevailing   in   weakness,   the    coronach 

stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and    with   cymbals,  and 

harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roil'd 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 
To  the  shepherd  who  watchcth  the  even- 
ing star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering 

And  the  wiUow-branchea  boar  and  dank, 
And  the   wary   swell   of   the   soughing 

And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing 

bank. 
And    the    silvery    maTiab-flowera    that 

throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among. 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 


Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  Iby  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grao 

Let  them  rave. 


Thee  nor  carketh  caie  nor  slander; 
Nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Frelletb  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wonder 


O'er  the  gi 


St  them  rave. 
III. 


Thoa  wilt  tiot  turn  i^on  thy  bed; 
Chauntelh  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calamny? 

Let  them  rave. 
Thou  wilt  never  raise  thine  head 
From  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rove. 


Crocodiles  wept  tears  for  thee ; 

The  woodbine  and  eglalere 

Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tesir 

Let  them  rave. 
Rain  makes  music  in  the  tree 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  thera  rave. 


Round  thee  blow,  self-pleached  deep. 
Bramble  roses,  faint  and  pale. 
And  long  purples  of  the  dale. 

Let  them  rave. 
These  in  every  shower  creep 
Thro'  the  green  that  folds  thf  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


The  gold-eyed  kingcups  fine ; 
The  ftail  bluebell  peeretfa  over 
Rate  broidry  of  the  purple  clover. 

Let  then  rave. 
Kings  have  no  such  conch  at  thine. 
As  £e  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


Wild  words  wander  here  and  Qierai 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abased 
Make*  thy  memory  coofiued ; 
But  let  Iham  nvt. 


■,Go(.igle 


LOVE  AND  DEATH— THE  BALLAD   OF  ORIANA. 


Tbc  Inlni-cricket  carali  clnr 
In  the  grecD  that  folds  thy  gra*e. 
Let  ihem  raTc. 

LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

WSAT  time  the  mighty  moon  wu  gtChec- 

iDg  light 
Lore  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  him  toll'd  his  lustrous  eyes; 
When,  taming  lound  &  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
ADd   talking    Co    himself,    hist    met    bis 

'Yob  Bust  begone,'  laid  Death,  'these 

walks  are  mine.' 
Lore  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans 

lor  flight; 
Yet  ere  he  parted  said,  'This  hour  is 

Than  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the 
Studs  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  be- 
So  in  the  light  of  great  etemity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death; 
The  shadow  p»«»eth  when  the  tree  shall 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA. 
Ut  heart  fs  wasted  with  my  woe, 
Tliere  ii  no  rest  for  me  below, 
Wkn  the  long  dan  wolds  are  ribb'd  with 
Aid  load  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 
Akae  I  mndcr  to  and  fro, 

Ek  tbe  l^ht  on  dark  was  growing, 

Al  midnight  ttie  cock  was  crowing. 

Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowiog, 
Wt  heard  the  steeds  to  battle  going. 


In  the  yew-wood  black  as  night. 

Ere  I  rode  into  the  light, 

Oriana, 
While  blissful  tears  blinded  my  sight 
By  star-shine  and  by  moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  cjitle  wall, 

Oriana : 
She  watch'd  my  crest  among  them  all, 

She  saw  me  tight,  she  heard  me  call. 
When  forth  there  slept  •  foeman  tall, 

AtwecD  me  and  the  cattle  wall. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside. 

The  lalse,  false  arrow  went  aside. 

The  damned  arrow  glanced  a^de. 

And   pierced   thy   heart,   my   love,  my 

Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  love,  my  bride, 


Ohi  n 


Oriai 


the  space, 
bugle's  brays. 


Load,  loud  rung  out  ( 

Oh  1  dealhful  stabs  were  dealt  apace, 
The  battle  deepen'd  in  its  place. 

But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

TTiey  should  have  sCabb'd  me  where  1  lay. 

How  conld  I  rise  and  come  away. 

How  could  I  look  upon  the  day? 
They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay. 


■,Go(.)gle 


CIKCUMSTANCE—THE  MERMAN. 


0  pale,  pale  fuce  so  »weel  and  meek. 

Thou  BmilesI,  but  thou  doti  not  speak. 
And  then  the  tears  tun  down  my  cheek, 

What  wanteit   thou?  whom  dost  thoa 

1  C17  aloud :  none  hear  mj  cries. 

Thou  comesi  atwcen  in«  and  the  skies, 

I  led  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heait  unto  my  eyes. 

Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies, 

O  cuned  hand !    O  cursed  blow  1 

0  happy  thou  that  liest  low. 

All  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

A  weary,  weary  way  I  go. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  sea, 
Oriana, 

1  walk,  I  dare  not  think  al  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

I  bear  the  roaring  ai  the  sea. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages, 
Playingmad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas ; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival; 
Two    lovers   whispered   by  an   orchard 

wall; 
Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden 

Two  graves   grasS'green   beride   a  gray 

church -tower, 
Waah'd  with  still  rains  and  daisy  blos- 


Two  children  in  one  hamlet  tram  and 

bred; 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  firom  honr  to 


THE   MERMAN. 


Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold. 
Sitting  alone. 
Singing  alone 
Under  the  sea. 
With  a  crown  of  gold, 
On  a  throne  ? 


t  would  lill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  of 

power; 
Bat  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and 


a  and  oat  of  the 


play 
With  the  men 

Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea- 

And  holding  them  back  bj  their  flowing 

I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

Laughingly,  laughingly; 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  sway 
To  the    pale-green   sca-grovei   atraigbt 
and  high. 

Chasing  each  other  merrily. 


Low  thunder  and   light  in  the   magic 
night  — 
Neither  moon  nor  star. 
We   would    call   aloud   in   the   dreamy 

dells. 
Call  to  each  other  and  whoop  and  cry 

All  night,  merrily,  mertUy; 
They  would  pelt  me  with  starry  spangles 
and  shells. 


■,Got)gle 


THE  MERMAID. 


Lai^Imig  ud  cUppibg  their  handi  be- 

A11  night,  menilir,  menily: 
But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  In  mine 
Tarkisind  igate  and  almondine: 
Tbn  leaping  out  upon  tbem  unseen 
I  would  kim  them  oteea  undei  the  lea. 
And  kin  them  again  till  they  kiu'd  mc 

Langhingl]',  laughingly. 
Ob !  whit  1  happy  life  were  mine 
Undei  the  hgllow-hung  ocean  green  1 
Soft  uc  the  mou-beds  under  the  sea; 
We  would  li»e  merrily,  merrily. 


THE  MERMAID. 


Who  would  be 
A  mernwid  fair. 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea. 
In  B  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne  ? 


t  would  be  a  mennud  lair ; 
I  nald  nng  to  myself  the  whole  of  the 

day; 
Wh^  a  comb  of  peart  I  would  comb  my 

And  tfill  as  I  comb'd  I  would  ^ng  and 

'Who  is 'it  lovei  me?  who  loves  not 

'  TnU  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets 
would  faU 
Low  adowD,  low  adown, 
Frt*  mder  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown  and  around, 
'W  1  ibould  look   like   a  fountain  of 
gdd 
Sprinfliog  alone 
With  a  ^rill  inner  sound, 

Oicr  the  throne 
In  l]ie  midst  of  the  hall; 
^fbu  great  aea-snake  under  the  sea 
'tw  hs  coiled   sleeps  in  the   central 


Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  tbe  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in 

at  the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of 

And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 

Wonld  feel  their  immortal ily 

Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

ItL 

Bat   at   night   I   would    wander   away, 

I   would   fling  on  each  side  my  low- 
flowing  locks, 
And  lightly  vault  from   the  throne  and 
play 
With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  tbe 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  bide  and 

On  the  bioad  sea-wolds  in  the  crimson 

shells, 
Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nigbest  tbe 

But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call,  and 

And    adown   the  steep  like  a  wave   I 

would  leap 
From  tbe  diamond-ledges  that  jut  from 

the  dells; 
For  I  would   not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who 

would  list, 
Of  tbe  bold  merry  mermen   under  the 

Tbcy  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and 

flatter  me, 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea; 
But   the  king  of  Ihem  all  would   carry 


Hien  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently. 


All  things  that  are  forked,  and  horned, 

and  soft 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere 

All  looking  down  for  tbe  love  of  loe- 


,G(Ki'^le 


ADELINE— MARGARET. 


MVSTERV  of  mysteries, 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth  nor  all  divine. 

Not  unhappy,  nor  at  leit. 

But  beyond  expression  fair 
With  thy  floating  flucen  hair; 

Thy  rose-lips  and  full  blue  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast. 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 


Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine. 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  his  sad  decline. 

And  a  rose-bush  leans  upon. 
Thou  that  faintly  smiiest  still. 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well, 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 
Or  a  phantom  two  hours  old 

Of  a  maiden  past  away, 
Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold? 
Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine, 

Sjnritual  Adeline? 

III. 
What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine? 
Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline? 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone. 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own? 

Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings? 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews? 

How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  Ihe  mosses  underneath? 
Hast  thou  louk'd  upon  tbe  biealh 
Orthe  lilies  at  sunrise? 
Wherefore' that  faint  smile  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline? 


In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  dose 

All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 
What  aileth  thee?  whom  waitest  thou 
With  thy  softcn'd,  shadow'd  brow, 
And  those  dew-lit  eyes  of  thine. 
Thou  hint  imiler,  Adeline  ? 


Lovest  thou  (he  doleful  wind 

When  thou  gaiest  at  the  skies? 
Doth  the  low-longued  Orient 

Wander  from  the  side  of  the  mom. 
Dripping  with  Sabxan  spice 
On  th;  pillow,  lowly  bent 

With  melodious  aits  lovelorn, 
Breathing  Light  against  thy  face. 
While  his  locks  a -drooping  twined 

Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 
Make  a  carcanet  of  rays, 

And  ye  talk  together  stilt, 
In  the  language  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill? 
Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  thine. 
Spiritual  Adeline. 


MARGARET. 


O  SWEET  pale  Margaret, 
O  rare  pale  Margaret, 
What  lit  your  eyes  with  tearful  power. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  falling  shower? 
Who  lent  yon,  love,  your  mortal  dowei 
Of  pensive  thought  and  aspect  paJ^ 
Your  melancholy  sweet  add  fnul 
As  perfume  of  the  cuckoo-flower? 
From  the  westward-winding  flood, 
From  the  evening-lighted  wood. 

From  all  things  outward  yon  have 

A  tearful  grace,  as  tho'  you  stood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  th«  bud. 
The  very  smile  before  you  speak. 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cbeek, 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight 

Of  dainty  sorrow  withoot  sound. 
Like  the  tender  amber  roond. 
Which  the  moon  about  ber  tprMdotlw 
Moving  thro'  a  fleecy  night. 


■,G(Ki'^le 


AfARCAXBT—  ROSAUND. 


Yoo  lore,  Knuiaing  peacefully, 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  ittife, 
Bot  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 

Yom  spirit  is  the  calmed  sea, 

l^d  bj  the  tumult  of  the  fighL 

Von  ate  the  evening  alar,  alway 

RenuiDiDg  betwixt  dark  and  bright: 

Lvll'd  echoc*  of  laborious  day 

Come  to  yoa,  gleam*  of  mellow  light 
Float  bf  yoo  on  the  verge  of  night 


Wbit  can  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  beloir  (he  waning  stan 
The  Ikin-heart,  Plantagenet. 

Sang  looking  thro'  bt>  prison  ban? 
Eiqoiiitc  Margaret,  who  can  tell 
The  last  wild  thought  of  Cbatelet, 

Kete  the  falling  axe  did  part 
bnrnitig  brain  from  the  true  heart. 
Even  in  her  sight  he  loved  so  well? 


A  fairy  shield  your  Genins  made 

And  gave  yoa  on  your  natal  day. 

Vtnr  wrrow,  only  sorrow's  ihade. 
Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 

Van  move  not  in  snch  solitudes, 

Ba  more  human  in  your  moods. 

Than  your  twin-sisier,  AdcUuc. 
Vmr  hail  is  darker,  and  your  eyes 

Tooch'dwitfa  a  somewhat  darker  hue 

And  less  serially  blue. 

Bat  ever  trembling  thro'  the  dew 
or  dainty-woeful  sympathies. 


0  iweet  pale  Margaret, 
0  rare  pale  Margaret, 
&KM  down,  come  down,  and  hear  me 

speak: 
Tk  ip  the  ringlets  on  your  cheek  : 

The  sun  is  just  about  lo  set, 
T))c  aiehing  limes  are  tall  and  shady. 
And  faint  rain*  lights  are  seen. 
Moving  in  the  leavy  twecfa. 
%c  from  the  feast  of  sorrow,  lady. 
Where  all  day  long  you  sit  between 
Joy  and  woe,  and  whiq>er  each. 


Or  only  look  across  the  lawn. 

Look  out  below  your  bower-eaves. 

Look  down,  and  let  your  bine  eyes  dawn 
Upon  me  thro'  the  jasmine- leave*. 


My  RoMlind.  my  Rosalind, 

My  frolic  falcon,  with  bright  eyes, 

Whose  free  delight,  from  any  height  of 

rapid  flight. 
Stoops  at  all  game  that  wing  the  skies. 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
My  bright-eyed,  wild-eyed  falcon,  whither. 
Careless  both  of  wind  and  weather, 
Whither  fly  ye,  what  game  spy  ye. 
Up  or  down  the  streaming  wind? 


The  quick  lark's  closest -caroll'd  strains. 
The  shadow  rushing  up  the  sea. 
The  lightning  flash  atween  the  rains, 
The  sunlight  driving  down  (he  lea, 
Tlie  leaping  stream,  the  very  wind. 
That  will  not  stay,  upon  his  way. 
To  stoop  the  cowslip  to  the  plains. 
Is  not  so  clear  and  bold  and  free 
As  you,  my  falcon  Rosalind. 
Yon  care  not  for  another's  pains. 
Because  you  are  the  soul  of  joy. 
Bright  metal  all  without  alloy. 
Life  shoots  and  glances  thro'  your  veins, 
And  flashes  off  a  thousand  ways, 
lliro'  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 
Your  hawk-eyes  are  keen  and  bright. 
Keen  with  triumph,  watching  s(i11 
To  pierce  me  thro'  with  pointed  light;    . 
But  oftentimes  they  flash  and  glitter 
Like  sunshine  on  a  dancing  till. 
And  your  words  are  seeming-bitter. 
Sharp  and  few,  but  seeming' bitter 
From  excess  of  swift  delight 


Come  down,  cone  home,  my  Rosalind, 
My  gay  young  hawk,  my  Rosalind: 
Too  long  yon  keep  the  upper  skies; 
Too  long  you  roam  and  wheel  at  will; 
But  we  must  bood  your  random  eyes. 
That  care  not  whom  they  kill. 


,G(Kigle 


And  your  check,  whote  brilliant  hue 
Ii  50  spark  ting-fcesh  to  view, 
Some  red  heath-flower  in  the  dew, 
Toucb'd  with  sunrise.     We  must  bind 
And  keep  you  fast,  my  Rosalind, 
Fast,  fast,  my  wild-eyed  Rosalind, 
And  clip  your  wings,  and  make  you  love; 
When  we  have  luied  you  from  above, 
And  Ihal  delight  of  frolic  flight,  by  day 

From  North  lo  Soulh, 
We'll  bind  you  fast  in  silken  cords. 
And  kiss  away  the  bitter  words 
From  oft  your  rosy  mouth. 


For  there  is  nothing  here, 
Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward 

brought. 
Moulded  thy  baby  thought. 
Far  off  from  human  neighbourhood. 

Thou  wert  bom  on  >  summer  morn, 
A  mile  beneath  the  cedar- wood. 
Thy  bounteous  forehead  was  not  fann'd 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  gladea, 
But  thou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious 
land 
Of  lavish  hghts,  and  floating  shades : 
And  flattering  thy  'childish  thought 
The  oriental  fairy  brought. 
At  the  moment  of  thy  birth, 
From  old  weU-heads  of  haunted  rills, 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills. 

And  shadow'd  coves  on  a  eunoy  shore, 
The   choicest   wealth   of  aU   the 
earth, 
Jewel  or  shell,  or  starry  ore, 
To  deck  thy  cradle,  EleSnore. 


Or  the  yellow-banded  bees, 
Thro'  half- open  lattices 
G>ming  in  the  scented  breeze, 

Fed  thee,  a  child,  lying  alone. 
With  whitest  honey  in  fairy  gar- 
dent  Goll'd  — 


A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone. 
In  silk-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  donrti 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  bees 

Into  dreamful  slumber  loU'd. 


Who  may  minister  to  thee. 
Summer  herself  should  minister 

To  thee,  with  fnlitage  golden-rindei 
On  golden  salvers,  or  it  may  be. 
Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower 
Grape- thicken' d    from    the     light,    ani 
blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-liki 
flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers,  when  the  air 

Sleepeth  over  all  the  heaven. 
And  the  crag  that  fronts  the  Even 
All  along  the  shadowing  diore. 
Crimsons  over  an  inland  mere, 
EleSnore  I 


How  may  fuU-sail'd  verse  express. 
How  may  measured  words  adore 
The  full- flowing  hannony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness, 
EleBnore? 
The  luxuriant  symmetry 
Of  Ihy  floating  gracefulness, 
EleSnore  P 
Every  turn  and  glance  of  thine. 
Every  lineament  divine, 

Eleanore, 
And  the  steady  sunset  glow. 
That  stays  upon  thee?  For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single ; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer  in  one  shrint^ 
Thought  and  mo^on  mingle. 
Mingle  ever.     Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  tho' 
They  were  modulated  so 

To  an  unheard  melody. 
Which  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 
Of  richest  pauses,  evermore 
Drawn  from  each  other  mellow-deep; 
Who  may  express  thee,  EleSnore? 


.GcKHjIc 


ELEANORE. 


n 


Dailj  and  hooily,  more  and  more. 
1  muse,  M  io  a  trance,  the  while 

Slowly,  a*  from  a  cloud  of  gold. 
Come*  out  thy  deep  ambiotial  imile. 
1  mose,  as  in  a  trance,  whene'er 

The  langUQts  of  thy  love-<teep  eyes 
Float  on  to  me.     I  would  1  were 

So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecitane*, 
To  stand  apart,  and  to  adore. 
Gazing  on  thee  for  evermore. 
Serene,  imperial  Eleltnorel 


Sometimes,  with  mo*t  inlentity 

E«dng,  I  seem  to  ice 

Thoogbt   folded   OTcr    thought,  smiling 

Sowly  awalicn'd,  grow  so  full  and  deep 

la  thy  large  eyei,  that,  overpower'd  quite, 

I  cunot  veil,  or  droop  my  sight. 

Bat  am  aa  nothing  in  iti  light : 

Ai  tho'  a  star,  in  inmott  heaven  set, 

Ei'n  while  we  gaze  on  it, 

9Hiald  slowly  round  hit  orb,  and  slowly 

To  a  fnU  face,  there  like  a  sun  remain 
Fu'd  —  then  as  glowly  fade  again, 

And    draw   itself   to   what    it  vra* 

So  full,  so  deep,  so  slow. 
Thought  seemi  to  come  and  go 
In  tby  large  eyes,  imperial  Eleanoie. 


Ai  thander-cloods  that,  hung  on  high, 
Roord  the  world  with   doubt  and 
fear, 
FWiag  thro'  an  evening  atraoaphecc, 
Grow  golden  all  ahout  the  sky; 
Uthee  all  passion  becomes  passionless, 
Teoch'd  by  thy  spirit's  mellowness, 
^amg  his  lire  and  active  might 

In  a  silent  meditation, 
Filhi^  into  a  still  delight. 

And  luxury  of  contemplation 
Aj  waves  that  up  a  quiet  cove 
RoUing  slide,  and  lying  still 
Shadow  forth  the  banks  at  will; 
Ocionietimes  they  swell  and  move, 
lie»ing  up  against  the  land. 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea ; 


And  the  self-same  infloence 
ControUeth  all  the  soul  and  sense 
Of  Passion  gating  upon  thee. 
H»  bow-string  slacken'd,  languid  Love, 
Leaning  his  cheek  upon  bis  hand. 
Droops  both  his  wings,  regarding  thee. 
And  so  would  languish  evermore. 
Serene,  imperial  Eleiinore. 


Bat  when  I  see  thee  roam,  with  tresses 

unconlined, 
While  the  amorous,  odorous  wind 

Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  and 
the  moon; 
Or,  in  a  shadowy  saloon. 
On  silken  cushions  half  reclined; 

I  watch  thy  grace;  and  in  its  place 
My  heart  a  charmed  slumber  keeps. 

While  I  muse  upon  thy  face; 
And  a  languid  fire  creeps 
Thro'  my  veins  to  all  my  frame, 
bissolvingly  and  slowly  ;  soon 

From  thy  rose-ted  lips  MV  name 
Floweth;  and  then,  as  in  a  swoon. 
With   dinning  sound   my  ears  are 

My  tremulous  tongue  bltereth, 
I  lose  my  colour,  1  lose  my  breath, 
I  drink  the  cap  of  a  costly  death. 
Brimmed  with  delirious  draughts  of  warm- 
est life. 
I  die  with  my  delight,  before 
I  heat  what  I  would   bear  from 

thee; 
Yet  tell  my  name  again  to  me, 
I  wouldht  dying  evermore. 
So  dying  ever,  HeSnote, 


My  life  is  full  of  weary  days. 

But  good  things  have  not  kept  aloof. 

Nor  wander'd  into  other  ways : 

1  have  not  lack'd  (hy  mild  reproof. 
Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

And  now  shake  hands  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go ; 

Shake  hands  once  more  :  I  cannot  sink 
So  far  —  far  down,  but  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  itota  below. 
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EARLY  SONNETS. 


When  in  the  dukaw  over  me 

The  tonr-haDded  mole  *b^  Kn.pe, 
Plant  IhoD  no  dusky  c]rpreu-tre< 


And  when  the  lappy  field  and  wood 
Grow  green  bencilh  Ihe  showery  gray. 

And  rugged  harks  heein  to  bud. 
And  tbro'  damp  bolB  new-flush'd  with 

Ring  sudden  scritcbes  of  the  jay. 

Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will. 

And  on  my  day  her  darnel  grow; 
Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still, 
And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low. 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow. 


EARLY   SONNETS. 


TO  . 

As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and 

And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 

To  lapse  far  back  in  some  confused  dream 

To  states  of  mystical  similitude; 

If  one  but  speaks  or  henu  or  stirs  his  chair, 

Ever  the  wooder  waxeth  more  and  more, 

So  that  we  say, 'AU  this  hath  been  before, 

All  this  hath  been,  1  know  not  when  or 

So,  friend,  when  first  I  look'd  upon  your 

face, 
Our  thought  gave  answer  each  to  each,  so 

Opposed  mirrors  each  reflecting  each  — 
Thai  tho' I  knewnot  in  what  lime  or  place, 
Melhought  that  I  had  oRen  met  with  you. 
And  eiUier  lived  in  either's  heart  and 


TO  J.   M.  K. 
My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee  —  thou 

wilt  be 
A  latter  Luther,  and  a  Mldler-ptiesl 


To  scare  cborch-harpies  from  the  mastei's 

feast; 
Our  dusted  velvets  have  much  De«d  of 

Ihee: 
Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawlei  of  old  saws. 
Distill 'd     from      some     wonn-c*nker*d 

homily ; 
But  spurr'd  at  heart  with  Gericst  ene^y 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-dronc 
Half  God's  good  sabbath,  whU«  Xbt  worn- 
out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.    Thou  fhmi 

Mounted  in  heaven  will  shoot  into  the 

dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings.     I  will  stand  mnd 


Mine  be  the  strength  of  s^t,  full  mod 

free. 
Like   some   broad    river  rushing  down 

With  the  selfsame  impulse  wherewith  he 

was  thrown 

From  hii  loud  fount  upon  the  echoing 
lea:  — 

Which  with  increasing  might  doth  for- 
ward flee 

By  town,  and  tower,  and  hill,  and  cape. 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  green  aalt  sea 
Keeps  his  blue  waters  fresh  for  many  a 

Mine  be  the  power  which  ever  to  its  away 
Will  win  the  wise  at  once,  and  by  degrees 
May  into  uncongenial  spirits  flow; 
£¥"0  as  the  wann  gulf-stream  of  Florida 
Floats  far  away  into  the  Northern  seas 
The  lavish  growths  of  southern  Mexico. 

IV. 

ALEXANDER. 
Warbior   of  God,   whose  strong   right 

aim  debased 
The  throne  of  Persia,  when  her  Satrap 

bled 
At  Issus  by  (he  Syrian  gates,  or  fled 
Beyond  the  Memmian  naphtha-pits,  dis 
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¥ot    ever  —  thee    (thy   palhwaji    wnd- 

Qiding  with  equal  crowns  two  aerpent*  led 
Joffnl  to  that  palm-pUnled  foantain-fed 
AnuDonian  Ouu  in  Ihe  wute. 
There  in  a.  silent  shade  of  laaiet  brown 
Apait  the  Cbamian  Uracle  divine 
ShehCT'd  hia  onapproached  mysteriei; 
High  things  were  spoken  there,  onbandcd 


BUOHAPAKTE. 
Hcthoi^ht  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearti 

Madman!  —  to  chain  with  cbaini,  and 

bind  with  bandi 
That  island  queen  who  swayi  the  flood* 

and  lands 
Fiooi  Ind  to  Ind,  but  in  fair  daylight  woke, 
When  from  bet  wooden  walls,  —  lit  by 

With  tbunden,  and  with  lightnings,  and 

with  smoke,  — 
Peal  after  peal,  the  British  battle  broke, 
Lgllingthe  brine  against  the  Coptic  sand*. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  El- 

Hcardthc  war  moan  along  the  distant  sea, 
itockiug  with  shatter'd  spars,  with  sod- 
den fires 
Hained  over :  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  more 
We  taught  him :  late  he  learned  humility 
Fcrfetce,  like  those  whom  Gideon  school'd 
with  brien. 


POLAND. 
How  loTig,  O  Cod,  shall  men  be  ridden 

And  trampled  under  by  the  last  and  leaat 
OTnen?     The  heart  of  Poland  halh  not 

To  qaiTer,  tho'  her  sacred   blood   duih 

The  fields,  and  oat  of  every  smouldering 

Crirs  to  Thee,  leit  bmie  Power  be  in- 


Cries  to  Thee,   '  Lord,  how  long  shaU 

(hese  thing*  be? 
How  long  this  icy-hearted  Muscovite 
Oppress  Ihe  region?'    Us,  O  Josi  atu! 

Good, 
Forgive,  who  smiled  when  she  was  Ion 

in  three; 
Us,  who  stand  now,  when  we  should  a£d 

the  right  — 
A  matter  to  be  wept  with  tears  of  blood ! 


Caress'd  or  chidden  by  Ihe  slender  hand. 
And  singing  airy  trifles  this  or  that. 
Light  Hope  at  Beauty's  call  would  percb 

and  stand. 
And  nin  thro'  every  change  of  sharp  and 


And  chased  away  the  still-recorring  gnat, 
And  woke  her  with  a  lay  from  Fairy  land. 
But  now  [hey  live  with  Beauty  less  and 

For  Hope  is  other  Hope  and  wanders  far. 
Not  caresto  lisp  in  love's  delicious  creeds; 
And  Fancy  watches  in  the  wilderness. 
Poor  Fancy  sadder  than  a  single  star. 
That  sets  at  twilight  in  a  land  of  reeds. 

The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent! 
A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 
Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaily 

dresi. 
And  win  all  eyes  with  -U   accomplish- 
Yet  in  the  whirling  dancp"  as  we  went. 
My  (ancy  made  me  for  a  ,.  nmcnt  blest 
To  find  my  heart  so  near  the  beauteous 

That  once  had  power  to  rob  it  of  content. 
A  moment  came  the  lendemesa  of  tears. 
The  phantom  of  a  wish  that  once  could 

A  ghost  of  passion   that  no  smiles  re- 

For  ahl  the  slight  coquette,  she  cannot 
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And  if  you  kiu'd  hei  feet  a  thouiand 
She  still  would  take  the  praise,  and  caie 


Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  tbou  to  take  the 

Of  those  dead  lineameDtt  that  near  thee 
lie? 
iwest  thou,  pale  Painter,  (or  the 


dead    friend    from 


In   painting    v> 

memory  ? 
Weep  on :  beyond  his  olq< 

last; 
His  object  lives:   more  ca 


I  pledge  her  not  in  an;  cheerful  cup, 
Not  cate  to  sit  beside  her  where  she  sits  — 
Ah  pity  —  hint  il  not  in  human  tones, 
But  breathe  it  into  earth  and  close  it  up 
With  secret  death  for  ever,  in  the  pits 
Which  some  gieen  Christmas  crams  with 
weary  bones. 


If  I  were  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be. 
What  is  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  the 

And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  birth, 
That  I  should  fear,  — if  I  were  loved  by 

thee? 
All  the  inner,  all  the  outer  world  of  pain 
Qeai  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  if 

As  I  have  heard  that,  somewhere  in  the 


:    up    thcoogb 


Fresh-water   springs  ( 

bitter  brine. 
Twere  joy,  not  fear,  claspt  band-in-bBiid 

with  thee, 
To  wait  for  death  —  mute  —  careless  of 

all  ills. 
Apart  upon  a  mountain,  tho'  the  surge 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  bills 
Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  the 

gorge 
Below  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  could  see. 


THE   BRIDESMAID. 

0  BRtDESMAtD,  ere  the  happy  knot  was 

tied, 
Thine  eyes  so  wept  that  they  could  bkidly 

Thf  sister  smiled  and  MJd, '  No  tears  for 

A    happy  bridesmaid    makes   a   happy 

And  then,  the  couple  standing  tide  by 

side. 
Love  lighted  down  between  them  full  of 

Blcc. 
And   over  his    left   shoulder    laugh'd   at 

Ihce, 
■O  happy   bridesmaid,   make   a   happy 

And  all  at  once  a  pleasant  truth  I  leam'd, 
For  while  the  tender  service  made  tbee 

1  loved  thee  for  the  tear  thou  couldst  not 

hide, 
And  prest  thy  hand,  and  knew  the  press 

And  thought,  '  My  life  is  sick  of  single 

O   happy    bridesmaid,   make   a    happy 
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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

PART  I. 
On  either  lide  the  river  lie 
\oa^  ficldi  of  barley  and  of  lye. 
That  dotbi:  the  wold  and  meet  the  iky; 
And  thro'  the  Geld  the  road  runs  by 

To  ni»ny-lower'd  Camelol; 
And  op  and  duwn  the  people  go, 
GaaDg  vhere  the  lilies  blow 
Rirand  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  o(  ShaloU. 

Willowi  whiten,  aspeni  quiver. 
Little  bteeies  dusk  and  ibiver 
Tlno'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
^  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot 
Fanr  gray  nails,  and  four  gray  towers, 
0<etlook  a  space  of  flowers. 
And  the  silent  isle  iinbowera 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

By  the  mai^n,  willow-veil'd 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
Bfilow  hones;  and  unhail'd 
IV  shallop  flittelh  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 
Bat  who  hath  seen  het  wave  her  hand? 
Or  It  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Otis«be  known  in  all  the  land. 

The  Lady  ofSbalon? 

Wy  reapers,  reaping  early 
li  UBong  the  bearded  barley, 
Heai  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
Fnm  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tovrer'd  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
^&%  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
liUniDg,  whispers  '  Tis  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott' 


Thbbe  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colour*  gay. 
She  hu  beard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelol. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be. 
And  so  she  weavelh  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot: 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls. 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  gicb, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd- lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two : 
She  bath  no  loyal  knight  and  true. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delight* 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights. 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot: 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed; 
'  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 
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PART  III. 

A  BOW-SHOT  from  her  bower-eaves. 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
The  sun  came  ilazzlmg  thro'  the  leaves. 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

or  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knighl  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field. 

Beside  remote  Shalott 

The  gemmy  bridle  glittet'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  st»n  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  dovra  to  Camelot: 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung. 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung. 

Beside  remote  ijhalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather. 
The  helTnei  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together. 

As  he  rode  down  to  CaraeloL 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night. 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light. 

Moves  over  still  Shalolt. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'dj 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war'horse  trade; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bonk  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
'Tlrra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Hir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
'The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalolt. 


In  the  stormy  east- wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning. 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  coropUiir 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

The  Lady  of  ShaliOt.   ■ 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seSr  in  a  trance, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance  — 
With  a  glsBSy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 
They  heard  her  nnging  her  last  song. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  whoU}', 

Tum'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 
The  iirat  honse  by  the  water-side. 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  lower  and  balcony, 

By  gariien-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  Roated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  anri  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  BMm^ 

TIk  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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niu  i*  this?  and  wfaal  ia  here? 
And  in  the  ligbled  palace  near 
Died  the  «oiind  o(  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross'd  Ibemselves  fat  fcai, 

AU  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mu»ed  a  Utile  apace; 
He  wid,  '  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
Cod  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 

MARIANA   IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Wrni  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  bouse  thro'  all  tbe  level  ihinct, 
Qnse- latticed  to  the  hcooding  beat. 

And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines: 
A  faint-blue  ridge  upon  [he  right. 
Ad  empty  river-bed  before, 
And  iWlows  un  a  distant  shore, 
Id  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

But  *  Ave  Mary,'  made  she  moan. 

And  'Ave  Mary,'  night  and  mom. 

And  "  Ab,'  she  sang, '  to  be  all  alone. 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

She,  u  her  carol  sadder  grew. 

From  btoK'  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Thro'  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 

To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 

Still-lighted  in  a  secret  shrine. 

Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 

The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear. 

And  '  Ave  Mary,'  was  her  moan, 

'  Madonna,  sad  is  nightand  morn,' 

And '  Ab,'  sbe  sang, '  to  be  all  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 


n  changed,  and  past 
■:rlhei 


Low  on  her  knees  herself  sbe  cast, 
Before  Our  Lady  murmnr'd  she; 

toBiplaining, '  Mother,  give  me  grace 
To  help  me  of  my  weary  load.' 
And  on  the  Uquid  mirror  glow'd 

The  clear  perfection  of  her  mce. 

'  i*  ibis  the  form,'  she   made   her 

'That  won  his  piuies  night  and 

And  *  Ah,'  she  said,  '  but  I  wake 

I  tkep  fotgotten,  I  wake  forlorn.' 


Nor  bird  would   sing,  nor  lamb  would 

bleat, 
Nor  any  cloud  would  cion  the  vatdt. 
But  day  increased  from  beat  to  heat. 

On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt; 
Till  now  at  noon  she  slept  again. 

And   seem'd   knee-deep   in  mountain 

grass. 
And  heard  her  native  breezes  past. 
And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 

Sbe  breathed  in  sleep  a  tower  moan, 
And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and 


Oretuning,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream : 
She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there. 

She  woke :  the  bablile  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 

Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  Small. 

The  river-bed  was  dusty-while; 

And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 

Struck  up  against  tbe  blinding  wall. 

She  whisper'd,  with  a  stifled  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  mom, 

'  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 

Lave  forgotten  and  die  forlorn.' 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth, 
For  'Love,'  they  said,  'must  needs  be 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth.' 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  tbe  door,    ' 

To  look  at  her  with  slight,  and  say 

'  But  now  Iby  beauly  flows  away. 
So  be  alone  for  evermore.' 

'  O  cruel  heart,'  she  changed  her  tone, 
'And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is  acorn, 
Is  this  the  end  to  be  left  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn?' 


the  falling  day 
An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door. 
To  look  iqto  her  eyes  and  say, 

'But  thou  shalt  be  alone  no  more.' 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 

From  heal  to  heat  the  day  decreased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  tbe  east 
The  one  black  shadow  from  the  walL 
'The  day  to  nigbl,'  she  made  bei 
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'Tie  day  to  night,  the  night  t 


At  eve  a  di;  cicala,  sung, 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea; 
Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung, 

Aod  Ican'd  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 

Large  Hesper  glitter'd  on  her  lear», 

And  deepening  thro'  the  silent  spheres 
Heaven  over  Heaveo  rose  the  nigbl. 
And  weeping  then  she  made  ber  moan, 

'The  night  cornea  on  thai  knows  not 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 

A  BTiLt  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
'Tbou  art  so  full  of  misery. 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be?" 

Then  to  tfae  still  amaU  voice  1  Mid : 
'  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  lo  wonderfully  made.' 

To  which  the  voice  did  urge  reply: 

'To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

C>me  from  the  wells  where  he  did  tic. 

'  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  bii  old  busk ;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

*  He  dried  his  wings :   like  gauze   they 

grew; 
Thro'  croDs  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew.' 

I  said,  '  When  lirst  the  world  began. 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran, 
And  in  the  sixth  ahe  moulded  man. 

'  She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordlieal 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest, 
Dominion  in  the  bead  and  bieast.' 

Thereto  the  silent  voice  replied : 
'Selt-blinded  are  you  by  your  pride  r 
Look  up  thro'  night;  the  world  is  wide. 


'This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse. 

That  in  a  boundless  universe 

Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse, 

'  Think  you  this  mould  of  hopes  and  fear* 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  bis  peers 
In  yonder  hundred  million  spberei? ' 

It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind : 
'Tho'  thou  wert  scatter'd  lo  the  wind. 
Yet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind.' 

Then  did  my  response  clearer  1*11 ; 
'  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all.' 

To  which  he  answer'd  scoffingly: 
'  Good  soul !  suppose  I  grant  it  thee. 
Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency? 

'Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense. 

When  thy  peculiar  difference 

Is  cancell'd  in  tbe  world  of  sense?  ' 

I  would   have  said,  'Thou  canit  not 

But  my  full  heart,  Chat  work'd  below, 
Rftin'd  thro'  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Again  the  voice  spake  unto  me : 

'  "fiiou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery. 
Surely  'twere  better  not  to  be. 

'  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleep. 

Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep  : 

Thou   canst    not  think,  but   thoa    wilt 

I  said,  '  The  years  with  change  advance ; 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  from  happier  chance. 

'  Some  turn  tbU  sickness  yet  might  take, 
Ev'n  yet.'     But  he  :   '  \Vhal  drug    can 

A  wither'd  palsy  cease  to  shake? ' 

I  wept, '  Tho'  I  should  die,  I  know 
That  all  about  the  ihom  will  blow 
In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow; 
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'And  men, thio' novel ipfaerei of  thonght 
Stin  moTiog  after  tnitb  long  sougbt. 
Will  learn  new  Ihiogs  whea  1  sm  not.' 

'Vet,'  Hid  the  secret  voice,  'aome  tine. 
Sooner  oi  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  Ihj  gran  hoar  with  early  rime. 

'Not  less  swift  iouIe  that  yearn  foi  light. 

Rapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight. 

Would  sweep  the  tracts  oi  day  and  night. 

'  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  ber  cellj, 
The  fnriy  prickle  Gie  the  dells, 
The  foiglove  clatter  dappled  bells.' 

I  said  Chat '  all  the  years  invent; 
Each  month  is  various  to  present 
The  world  with  some  development. 

'Were  this  not  well,  to  bide  mine  hoar, 
Tho'  watching  from  a  niin'd  lower 
How  grows  the  day  of  human  power  ? ' 

'The  highest-mounted  mind,'  he  said, 
'Still  sees  the  sacred  momiag  spread 
The  nknt  sumnilt  overhead. 

'Win  thirty  seasons  render  plain 
Thue  lonely  lights  that  still  remain. 
Jest  br^ing  over  land  and  main? 

'Or  ntake   that   mom,  from    his    cold 


'Forerun  thy  peen,  thy  time,  and  let 
Tlif  feet,  mUlenniami  bence,  be  set 
In  midst  of  knowledge,  dream'd  not  yet 

'Thou  bast  not  gain'd  a  real  height, 
Nsc  ait  IhoQ  nearer  to  the  light, 

ttecasse  the  scale  is  infinite. 

'Twere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak, 
Tban  cry  for  strength,  remaining  weak. 
And  seem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek. 

'  Horeorer,  but  to  seem  to  find 

Aiks  what  thoD  lackelt,  thought  resign'd, 

A  healthy  frame,  a  quiet  mind.' 


I  said,  '  When  I  am  gone  away, 
"H<»dared  not  tarry,"  men  will  say, 
Doing  dishonour  to  my  clay.' 


Than  once  from  dread  of  pain  to  die. 

'Sick  art  thou  —  a  divided  will 
Still  heaping  on  the  fear  of  ill 
The  feai  of  men,  a  coward  Still. 

'  Do  men  love  thee?  Art  thou  So  bound 
To  men,  that  how  thy  name  may  sound 
Will  vex  thee  lying  underground? 

'The  memory  of  the  wither'd  leaf 

In  endless  lime  is  scarce  more  brief 
Than  of  the  garner'd  Autumn-sheaf. 

'Go,  vexed  Spirit,  sleep  in  trust; 
The  right  eat,  that  is  fill'd  with  dust. 
Hears  tittle  of  the  ^se  or  just.' 

'Hard  task,  to  pluck  resolve,'  I  cried, 
'  From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 

Of  that  abyss,  or  smmfiil  nride  \ 


rnful  pride! 

'Nay  — rather  yet  that  I  could  raise 
One  hope  that  warm'd  me  in  the  days 
While  alill  I  yearn'd  for  human  praise. 

'  When,  wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue, 
Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  sung, 
The  distant  battle  flash'd  and  rung. 

'  I  sung  the  joyful  F^n  clear. 
And,  sitting,  burnish'd  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear  — 

'  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife, 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife. 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life  — 

'  Some  hidden  principle  to  move, 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove, 
And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love  — 

'  As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt, 
Tiiat  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about — 
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'To  search  thro'  all  I  felt  or  saw. 
The  tpringi  of  life,  the  depths  of  aiye. 
And  leacb  the  law  within  the  law : 

'At  least,  nol  rotting  like  a  weed, 
But,  having  sown  some  generous  teed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed, 

'  To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdravfs. 
Not  void  of  righteous  self-appUuie, 
Nor  merely  in  a  selfish  cause  — 

'  In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own. 
To  petiih,  wept  for,  boQOUr'd,  known. 
And  like  a  warrior  overthrown; 


His  country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears: 

'  Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke. 
And  all  the  war  is  roll'd  in  smoke. 

'Yeal'  said  the  voice,  'thy  dream  was 

While  Oiou  abodest  in  the  bud. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 

'  If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour? 

'Then  comes  the  check,  the  change,  the 


'Yet  hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain, 
LinkM  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  alt  were  vain. 

'  Thou  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth. 
So  were  thy  labour  little-worth. 

'That  men  with  knowledge  merely  play 'd 
I  told  thee  —  hardly  nigher  made, 
Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade; 

'  Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind, 
Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find. 
That  bean  tektiou  to  lite  mind. 


Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon. 

'  Cry,  faint  not :  either  Truth  is  bom 
Beyond  the  polar  gleani  forlorn. 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  mom. 

'  Cry,  faint  nol,  climb:  the  summits  slope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope. 
Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope. 

■  Sometimes  a  little  corner  shines. 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclioes 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

'  I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  iind  her  now, 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

'  If  straight  thy  track,  or  If  oblique. 
Thou  knuw'st  not.    Shadows  thou  da9 

Embracing  cloud,  Ixion-like; 

'  And  owning  but  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abjdest  lame  and  poor, 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

'Than  angels.    Cease  to  wail  and  biawll 
Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  Crawl? 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all.' 

<0  dull,  one-sided  voice,'  said  I, 
'  Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  Be, 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die? 

'  I  know  that  age  to  age  aucceeda. 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds, 
A  dust  of  s]>ftems  and  of  creeds. 

'  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven. 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  Uiat  mixes  man  with  Heaven  : 

'  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  streain. 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam. 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream; 

'  But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
Ev'n  in  the  chamels  of  the  dead. 
The  murmui:  of  the  fonotain-head— 
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•  Which  did  Mcomplith  tfaeir  d«tire. 
Bore  and  focebore,  and  did  not  liie, 
Ijlce  Stephen,  ui  uoquenched  fire. 

'  He  heeded  not  tevilinK  tone*, 

!<or  uld  bii  heut  to  idle  mo&o^ 

Tho'   cnned  and  scotn'd,  and   bruised 


*  Sal  looking  upward,  fall  of  grace, 
H:  pray'd,  and  from  a  happy  place 
Ggd'i  ^oiy  smote  liira  on  the  Gice.' 

Thr  ndkn  antwer  did  betwixt: 

'N'ot  Ibat  the  gtoanda  of  hope  were  fix'd 

Tht  elements  were  kindlier  mix'd.' 

I  iaid,  *  I  toil  beneath  the  cone. 
But.  knowing  not  the  univene, 
I  (car  to  slide  ftom  bad  to  wone. 

'  And  thai,  in  Keking  to  Undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  trne, 
I  iinit  a  hundred  others  ne«  ; 

'Or  that  ihisangDisb  fleeting  hetice, 
I^noanacled  firam  bonds  of  lense. 
Be  £i'd  and  froz'n  to  permanence  : 

'  For  I  go,  weak  from  luiTering  heie : 
Siied  I  go,  and  void  of  cheet  i 
'i'l'^  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear?  ' 


R'ilt  dun  find  passion,  pain  or  ptide  ? 

'  ^  he  obey  when  one  commands  ? 
(^  nower  should  one  press  hii  hands 
Htuitwers  not,  nor  understands. 

'  Hit  pahns  are  folded  on  his  hresst : 
^^  ii  DO  other  thing  expras'd 
Bo!  long  disquiet  roci^d  in  rest. 

Iffii bps  are  very  mild  and  meek : 

^'  one  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek, 

Andm  die  month,  be  will  not  speak. 

'Ha  tittle  daughter,  whose  sweet  face 
lit  Vai^  taking  his  last  embrace, 
Btcones  dUionoui  to  her  race  — 


'  His  ions  grow  up  that  bear  his  name. 
Some  grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame, — 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

'  He  will  not  hear  the  north-wind  rave. 
Nor,  moaning,  household  shelter  crave 
From  winter  rains  that  beat  his  grave. 

'  High  up  the  vapours  fold  and  swim : 
About  him  broods  the  twilight  dim : 
The  place  he  knew  forgetteth  him,' 

'  If  all  be  dark,  vague  voice,'  1  said, 
'These   things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and 

Nor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 

'The  sap  dries  up  ;   the  plant  declines. 

A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 

Know  I  not  Death?  the  outward  signs? 

*  I  found  him  when  my  years  were  few; 
A  shadow  on  the  graves  1  knew. 
And  darkneu  in  the  village  yew. 

'  From  grave  to  grave  the  shadow  crept : 
In  her  still  place  the  morning  wept : 
Touch'd  by  his  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

'The  simple  senses  crown'd  his  head: 
"  Omega !  thou  art  Lord,"  Ihey  said, 
"  We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead." 

'Why,  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease. 
Should   that  pUio   fact,   as   taught   by 

these. 
Not  make  him  sure  that  he  shall  cease? 

'Who  forged  that  other  influence, 

Ttiat  heat  of  inward  evidence. 

By  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense? 

'  He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes. 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise. 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 

'  Here  sits  be  shaping  wings  to  fly : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery : 
He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

'That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind. 
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'  He  Mcmi  to  heat  a  HeaveDly  Friend, 
And  tfico'  thick  veib  to  apprehend 
A  labour  working  to  an  end. 

■  The  end  and  tbe  beginning  vex 
His  reason  :  many  things  perplex, 
With  motioni,  cbccki,  and  cuunterchecka. 

'_He  knows  >  basenesi  in  hit  blood 

At   *nch   strange   wai   with   lomething 

He  may  not  do  the  thing  be  would. 

'Heaven  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn. 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn. 
Half  shown,  ve  bcoken  and  withdrawn. 

'  Ah !  sure  within  him  and  without. 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out. 
There  must  b«  answer  to  his  doubt, 

'But  thou  canst  answer  not  again. 
With  thine  own  weapon  art  thou  slain. 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  but  in  vain. 

'  The  doubt  would  rest,  I  date  not  solve. 
In  tbe  same  circle  we  revolve. 
Assurance  only  breeds  resolve.' 

As  when  a  billow,  blown  kgainst. 

Falls    back,    tbe    voice   with    which    I 

A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced. 

'  Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  play'd 
In  his  free  lielil,  and  pastime  made, 
A  meriy  boy  in  sun  and  shade? 

'  A  merry  boy  tbey  call'd  him  then. 
He  sat  upon  tbe  knees  of  men 

In  days  that  never  come  again. 

'  Before  the  little  ducts  began 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 

Their  course,  till  tbou  wert  also  man : 

*  Who  took  a  wife,  who  rear'd  his  race, 
Whose  wrinkles  e»'''er'd  on  bis  fcce, 
Whose  troubles  number  with  his  days: 

'  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing-worth. 
From  that  lirst  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  undei  earth  1  * 


'  These  words,'  I  said,  *  ate  like  tbe  rest; 

No  certain  clearness,  but  at  beat 
A  vague  suspicion  of  the  breast ; 

'  But  if  I  grant,  thou  mightst  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words,  intend  — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end; 

'  Vet  how  should  I  for  certdn  hold. 
Because  my  memory  is  so  cold. 
That  1  first  was  in  human  mould? 

'  1  cannot  make  this  ipaCter  plain. 
But  1  would  sboot,  howe'er  in  vain, 
A  random  arrow  from  the  brain. 

'  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 

'  As  old  mythologies  relate. 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await 

The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  stRte. 

'  As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
Forget  tbe  dream  that  happens  then. 
Until  they  (all  in  trance  again, 

'  So  might  we,  if  our  state  were  sncb 

As  one  before,  remember  much, 

For  those   two   liket   might  meet   and 

'  Bat,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place. 
Some  legend  of  a  fallen  race 
Alone  might  hint  of  my  disgrace; 

'  Some  vague  emotion  of  delight 
In  gazing  up  an  Alpine  height. 
Some    yearning   toward   the    tamps  <d 

'  Or  if  thro'  lower,  lives  I  came  — 
Tho'  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame  — 

'  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot; 
For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot? 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not. 

■  And  men,  whose  reason  long  was.  bBod, 
From  cells  of  madness  unconlined. 
Oft  lose  whole  yean  of  darker  mind. 
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Much  moie,  if  fail  I  floRted  Tree, 
U  naked  essence,  most  I  be 
incompetent  of  memoiy : 

'For  memory  dealing  but  with  time, 
&nd  he  with  muter,  could  ihe  cliinb 
Bcjoud  her  own  material  prime? 

'UoieovcT,  aomething  is  or  aeemi, 
That  tonchet  mc  vith  mystic  gleams. 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams  — 

'OT  something  felt,  like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 
Sacb  as  no  uutgnage  may  declare.' 

The  ftiU  Toice  langh'd.    'I  talk,'  said 


'  Bat   tfaoo,*  said   I,  '  hast    missed   thy 

Who  K>aght'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark. 
By  making  all  the  horizon  dark. 

'  Why  not  Mt  forth,  if  I  should  do 
Tbis  lashness,  that  which  might  ensue 
With  this  oM  soul  in  organs  new? 

'  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

Nohfe  that  breathes  with  human  breftth 

Has  cTcr  truly  long'd  for  death. 

'  Tit  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 
Oh  Efe,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant; 
Hon  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.' 

1  oaied,  ajid  sat  as  one  forlorn. 
Ihensaid  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 
'Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbaib  morn.' 

hiA  I  arose,  and  I  released 

"Hit  casement,  and  the  light  increased 

With  heshneas  in  the  dawning  east. 

Ue  soften'd  aits  that  blowing  steal, 
Wwn  mere*  begin  to  un  congeal, 
IV  iweet  church  bells  began  to  peal. 

'^  to  God's  house  the  people  prest : 
fiMng  the  place  where  each  most  rest, 
Exh  enter'd  dke  a  welcome  guest. 


One  walk'd  between  his  wife  and  child. 
With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild. 
And  DOW  and  Iben  he  grarcly  smiled. 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secure. 
The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 
Facing  with  downward  eyelida  pure. 

These  three  made  unity  so  sweet, 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat. 
Remembering  its  ancient  heat 

I  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on : 
I  spoke,  but  answer  came  there  none: 
The  dull  and  bitter  voice  Was  gone. 

A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 

A  little  whisper  silver-clear, 

A  murmur,  '  Be  of  better  cheer.' 

As  from  some  blissful  neighbourhood, 

A  notice  faintly  understood, 

*  1  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.' 

A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

'  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.' 

Like  an  /Eolian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  ait,  bat  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes : 


'  A  hidden  hope,'  the  voice  replied : 

So  heavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,    like    the     rainbow     from     tl 
shower. 

To  feel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  Gelds  I  went. 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  disconlenL 
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1  woDder'd  >t  the  boanteous  hoan. 
The  (low  result  of  vrinler  ihowen : 
Yuu   Kuce    could    lee    the    grut    for 

I  wondei'd,  white  I  paced  along : 
The  woods  were  fiU'd  lo  full  with  tong, 
There   leem'd   no    room    for   lense   of 

And  all  to  vaiiousir  wrought, 

I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  w«  brought 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  t>&Tren  voice, 
Than  him  that  laid, '  Rejoice  1   Rejoicel' 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

I  SBB  tfae  wealthy  miller  yet. 

His  doulile  chin,  his  portly  size. 
And  who  that  Itnew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes? 
The  slow  wise  amile  that,  round  about 

His  dusty  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seem'd  half-wilhin  and  half-wilbout, 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world? 

In  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit. 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver  cup — 
I  see  bis  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest  —  gray  eyes  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad. 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole, 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad. 

Yet  611  my  glass :  give  me  one  kiss : 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiu 

Shail  be  unriddled  by  and  by.  - 
There's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life. 

But  more  is  taken  quite  away. 
Pray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife. 

That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 


So  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  lo  wmlk. 

And  once  again  to  woo  thee  mine  — > 
It  seems  in  after^inner  talk 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 

Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  squire. 
Where  this  old  mansion  mounted  higli 

Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire  : 
For  even  here,  where  1  and  you 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  so  long. 
Each  morn  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

By  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song. 

And  olt  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  lirry  woodlands  making  nio«n; 
But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before  1  dream'd  that  pleaaaut  dreun  ■ 
Slill  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  strCKit 

Or  from  the  bridge  1  tean'd  to  hear 
The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noti 

And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 
In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise. 

The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 
Below  the  range  of  stepping- stones. 

Or     those    three    chestnuts    near,     tfaj 

Id  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that. 

When,  after  roving  in  the  woods 
(Twas  April  then),  1  came  and  sat 

Below  llie  chestnuts,  when  their  bodl 
Were  glistening  to  the  breeiy  blue; 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  yon. 

But  angled  in  the  .  igher  pool. 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  readi 

An  echo  from  a  measured  stnun. 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long. 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes. 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  time) 
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rhey  past  into  the  level  flood, 
And  tbere  a  voion  caught  jaf  ey«i 

The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 
A  glowing  ami,  a  gleaming  neck. 

As  when  a  sunbeam  wavera  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck 

For  JOB  remembei,  you  had  set. 

That  morning,  on  the  casement-edge 
A  lung  gteen  box  of  mignonette. 

And  jou  were  leaning  from  the  ledge 
And  when  1  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  »o  full  and  bright  — 
Soch  e^es !  I  swear  to  ydu,  my  love. 

That  these  have  never  lost  their  light 

1  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 

That  I  sbould  die  an  early  death ; 
For  love  posaev'd  the  atmosphere, 

And  filrd  the  breast  with  purer  breath. 
Mi  mother  thought, '  What  aiU  the  boj  ? ' 

For  I  was  alter'd,  and  began 
To  move  about  the  home  with  joy. 

And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  awam 

ThTO"  quiet  meadows  roand  the  mill, 
Tke  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 

llie  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 
Tie  meal'Uckg  on  the  whiten'd  Root, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
Hie  veiy  air  about  the  door 

Hade  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

Aid  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold. 

When  April  nights  began  to  blow, 
AcJ  April's  crescent  glimmer'd  cold, 

1  n«  the  village  lights  below; 
1  Itiew  your  taper  far  away. 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope 
Fiva  off  the  wold  1  came,  and  lay 

Upon  the  freshly- flower'd  slope. 

^  deep  brook  etoan'd  beneath  the 

miU; 
And  'By  that  lamp,'  I  thought,  'the 

''Vvbite  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 
Gleain'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  flts. 

'0  that  I  were  beside  her  now  1 
Owill  she  answer  iflcall? 

Onoold  (he  give  me  vow  for  vow. 
Sweet  AUce,  if  I  told  her  all  ? ' 


Sometimes  I  saw  yon  tit  and  tpin; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind, 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  ting  within. 

Sometimes  your   shadow  cron'd  the 
blind. 
At  latl  you  rose  and  moved  the  light. 

And  the  long  shadow  of  the  chair 
Flitted  across  into  the  night, 

And  all  the  casement  darken'd  there. 


Your   ripe    lips   moved   not,   bat   yoot 

Flush'd  like  the  coming  of  the  day; 
And  so  it  was  — half-sly,  half-shy, 

You  would,  and  would  not,  little  one '. 
Although  1  pleaded  tenderly. 

And  you  and  I  were  all  idooe. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire : 
She  wish'd  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

1  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher; 
And  I  was  young  —  too  young  to  wed; 

■Yet  must  1  love  her  for  your  talie; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,'  she  aaid  : 

Her  eyelid  quiver'd  u  the  apttke. 

And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  brtde  ■ 
But,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  eaae; 

This  dress  and  that  by  turns  you  tried. 
Too  fearful  that  you  should  not  pleMe, 

I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 
1  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well; 

And   dews,   that   would    have   fall'n   In 

I  kiss'd  away  before  they  fell. 

I  watch'd  the  little  flutteringi, 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  tee; 
She  apoke  at  large  of  many  things, 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me; 
And  turning  look'd  upon  your  face. 

As  near  this  door  you  sat  apart. 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace 

Approaching,  prcss'd  you  heart  to  heart 

Ah,  well  —  but  sing  the  foolish  song 
I  gave  you,  AUce,  on  the  day 

When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 
A  pensive  pair,  and  yon  were  gay 
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With  bridal  flowen  —  that  I  majr  teem. 

As  in  the  nightt  of  old,  to  lie 
Beiide  the  mill-wheel  in  the  itceam, 

While  thoae  full  chestnut*  whisper  by. 


A  trifle,  sweet !  which  true  love  spells  — 

True  love  interptets — right  alone. 
His  light  upon  the  letter  dwells. 

For  all  the  spirit  is  his  own. 
So,  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth 

You  must  blame  Love.     Hia  early  r^e 
Had  force  to  make  me  rhyme  in  youth. 

And  makes  me  talk  too  macb  in  age. 

And  now  those  vivid  hours  *ie  gone. 

Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  ar^ 
Wbile  Past  and  Present,  wound  in  one. 

Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart : 
to  ting  that  other  song  I  made, 

Haif-anger'd  with  my  happy  lot, 
Yhe  day,  when  in  the  chestnut  shade 

I  found  th«  blue  Foiget-me-not. 


Lon  Ihal  huh  ui 


nthcni 


Love  ig  hurt  with  Ju  ud  fl«i. 
Lore  if  mule  a  vague  regitt. 


e  eyes  with  thine.    Tme 


Look  thro'  m 

Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwiite 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine  ! 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years, 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dweU ! 
Hey  have  uot  shed  a  many  tears, 

Dear  eyei,  tioce   first  I  knew   then 
welL 

Yet  tears  tbey  shed :  they  had  their  pan 

Of  sorrow ;  for  when  time  wm  ripe. 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type. 
That  into  stillness  past  again. 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before; 
Although  the  loss  had  brought  us  pain. 

That  loss  but  made  us  love  the  more. 

With  farther  lookingi  on.    The  kis^ 


Thew 


Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  b 
The  comfort.  1  have  found  in  thee: 

But  that  God   bless   Ihee,  dear  —  who 
wrought 
Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind  — 

With  blessings  beyond  ha|>e  or  thought. 
With  blessings  which  no  words  can  ttod. 

Arise,  and  let  us  wander  forth, 

To  yon  old  mill  across  the  wolds; 
For  look,  the  sunset,  south  and  north. 

Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosy  folds. 
And  (ires  your  narrow  casement  glaaa. 

Touching  the  sullen  pool  below; 
On  the  ch^k-hill  the  bearded  graaa 

b  dry  and  dewless.     Let  lU  go. 


FATIMA. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love  1  O  withering  might  I 
O  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Sbudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight, 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 
Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  miad, 
Lo,  parcb'd  and  wither'd,   deaf  and 


blind, 
I  whirl  like  leaves  \i 


gwind. 
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I  thinted  for  the  brooks,  the  showen : 
I  Toll'd  among  the  lender  flowers ; 

Icnuh'il  them  on  mybreul,  mymoatb; 
I  knk'd  athvart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 


Latt  night,  when   % 


i  one  spoke  his 


Fiom  mjrtwUl  blood  that  went  and  cune 
A  Ihoosand  little  shafts  of  Hame 
Were  ihiTer'd  in  my  narrov  frame. 
O  Love,  O  fire  I  once  he  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro' 
Hy  lips,  u  iiulight  drinkcth  dew. 

Before  he  monuta  the  bill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  quickly :  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  aa  from  deep  gardens,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 
In  mj  dry  brain  my  spirit  soon, 
DowD-deepeoing  from  swoon  lo  swoon. 
Faints  like  a  dazzled  morning  moon. 

Tbe  wind  sounds  like  a  silver  wire, 
.And  ^m  beyond  the  noon  a  fire 
lipoor'd  apoQ  the  hills,  and  nigber 
The  skies  stoop  down  in  their  desire  j 
And,  isled  in  sadden  scaa  of  light, 
Uy  heart,    pierced   thro'  with   fierce 

delight, 
Busts  into  blossom  in  his  tight. 

Uy  whole  soul  wuting  silently, 

.U  naked  in  a  snitrj  sky, 

Dnops  blinded  with  hie  shining  eye : 

t  *uV  possess  him  or  will  die. 
1  will  gtov  n-und  him  in  bis  place, 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  face, 
DiCi  dying  clasp'd  in  bit  embrace. 


CENONE. 

Teiie  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lorelier 

^ban  an  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hill*. 

^e  iwimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the 

^  fonh  an  arm,  and  creeps  firom  pine 

M  Iwtets,  slowly  drawn.     On   either 

^  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway 


Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  cIov'd 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargaius 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning :  but  in 

The  goi^es,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Tioas  and  Ilion's  cotumn'd  citadel, 
The  crown  ofTtoai. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hill*. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round 

Floated  her  haic  or  seem'd  to  float  in  rest. 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with 


Sang  lo  the  stillneis,  till  the 

Sloped  downward  to  her  seal  from  the 
upper  clilT. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hatken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  hold)  the  bill : 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass : 
The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone. 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  wind*  are 

dead. 
The  purple  flower  droops:    the  golden 

Ii  lily-cradled :  I  atone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love. 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are 

And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

'O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  motber  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  mc,  O  Earth,  bear  me,  O  Hill*,  O 

Caves 
That  house  the  cold  crown'd  snake!     O 

I  am  tbe  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hearme,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  op  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed, 
Acloudthatgather'd shape:  forit maybe 
That,  while  Ispeak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  it*  deeper 
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'O  mother  Ida,  msny-fouatain'd  Id*, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hatken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  onrferneath  the  dawning  hills, 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark. 
And  dewy-dark  alofl  the  mountain  pine: 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading  a  jet-black   goat  white-horn'd, 

white-hooved, 
Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

'O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  call'd  rae  from  the  deft : 
I^r  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.     With  down- 

dropt  eyes 
I  sat  alone:  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard 

Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny 

Ouster'd  about  his  temples  like  a  God's : 
And  hischeekbrigblen'da*  the  foam-bow 

When  the  wind  blows  the  Toam,  and  all 

my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere 

he  came. 

<  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk- 
white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  1  lookM 
And  listen'd,   the   full-flowing  river  of 

Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

' "  My  own  CEnone, 
Beautiful-brow'd  CEnone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind 

ingrav'n 
'For  the    most    fair,'    would    seem   to 

award  it  thine. 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
And  added  "This  was  cast   upon   the 

lioard. 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the 

Gods 


Ranged  in  the  balls  of  Peleus;  where-. 

Rote  feud,  with    question   unto   whon^ 

But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve. 
Delivering  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Her*  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphroditi,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  Purest.    Thou,  within  the 

Behind  yon  whispering  toft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them   unbeheld,  ud- 

Hear  all,   and  see  thy   Paris  judge   of 

Gods." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die- 
It  was  Ibc  deep  midnoon :  one    silvery 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  pinejr  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower 

they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded 

And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake   like 

fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies :  and  a  wind  arose. 
And    overhead   the  wandering  ivy  and 

This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro' 
and  thro'. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cload,  and 

Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  beard  the  voice  of  her,  to 

Coming  thro'  Heaven,  like  a  ligbt   that 

Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the 

Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.    She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestion'd,  overflowing  revenue 
Wherewith    to   embellish    state,   '■  (rotD 

And  river-snnder'd  champaign   clotbed 
with  coin, 
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Ox  labanr'd  mine  undraitiable  of  ote. 
Honour,"  she  said,  "  and  homage,  tax 

and  toll, 
FroiD  manj  an  inland  town  aod  haven 

largt, 
Mait-lbrune'd  beneath   ber   shadowing 

diadel 
In  gbay  iaji  among  her  tallest  towers." 


■*  'Which  in  aU  action  is  tl 
Povei  fitted    to   the    se. 

bred 
Aad  thioaed  of  wisdom  — 


Fram    me.   Heaven's  Queen,   Paris,   to 

thee  king-tiorn, 
Adiepherd  all  tbylife  but  jet  king-bom, 
Sboold  come  molt  welcome,  seeing  men, 

<Mf,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  altain'd 

Rca  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Abore  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 
la  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy." 

'Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
9m  ceased,  and  Paris  held   the   costly 

(rait 
Onl  It  ann's  length,  so  much  the  thought 

Flattei'd  his  spirit;  but  Pallas  where  sbe 

Snfwti.it   apart,   bet  clear   and   bared 

Cfcrtfawarted    with    the    brazen-headed 

Ipon  hci  pearly  ihouldet  leaning  cold, 
ibe  while,  aboTc,  hei  full  and  earnest 

Om  her   snow-cold   breast  and  angry 

cheek 
Etpt  watch,  wailing  decision,  made  reply. 

'"Self-reverence,  aelf-knowledge,  self- 
control, 
iW  thiee  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 


Would  come  uncall'd  for)  but  to  live  by 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And   because   right   is  right,   to   follow 

right 
Were   wisdom   in  the   scorn   of  conse- 

■  Dear  mathei  Ida,  bsrken  ere  T  die. 
Again  she  said :  "  I  woo  tbee  not  with 

gifts. 
Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.     Judge   thou  me  by  what  I 

So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fait, 
Unbias'd  by  self-piofu,  oh  !  test  thee  sure. 
That  I  shaU  love  thee  weU  and  cleave  to 

thee, 
So  that  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall    strike    within    thy    pulses  like   a 

God's, 
To   push   thee   forward    thro'  a  life  of 

Dangen.  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown 


And  Paris  pondei'd,  and  I   cried,  "O 

Paris, 
Give  it  to  Pallas  1 "  but  he  heard  me  not. 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  met 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idalian  Aphrodifj  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-balhed  in  Faphian 

wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  ber  warm  bions  and  bosom  her 

deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  ber  lucidlhroat 
And  shoulder:  from  the  violets  her  light 


foot 


rosy-white,  and  o'c 

Between  the  shadows  of  the 
Floated   the  glowing  sunlights, 
moved. 


her  rounded 
-bunch  ea 
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■  Dear  mothei  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  imile  in  hcT  mild  eyes. 
The   herald   of   het    triumph,   drawing 

HjJf'Whitpei'd  in  his  ear,  "  I  promise 

thee 
The    fairest    uid  most  loving   wife   in 

She  spoke  and  laugh'd :  I  shut  my  sight 

But  when  1  louk'd,  Paris  bad  raised  his 

And  I  beheld  great  Heri's  angry  eyes, 
Ai  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  Ibe  bower; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  1  am  alone. 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die. 

'  Vet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest  —  why  fairest  wife?  am  I  not  fair? 
My  love  hath  told  me  s< 


Methinks  1  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday. 
When  1  past  by,  a.  wild  and  wanton  pard. 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful 

tail 
Crouch'd   fawning  in  the  weed.     Most 

loving  is  she? 

'  'n  shepherd,  that  my 


Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick- falling 


My  tall  dark   pines,   that    plumed   the 

craggy  ledge 
High  over  (he  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  I'.ie  callow  eaglet  —  from  beneath 
Whose  thick  myaterioui  boughs  in  the 

dark  morn 
The  panther's  roai  came  muffled,  while 

I  sat 
Low  in  the  valley.    Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  tfaemj  never  tee  them  over- 


Wilh  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  clond. 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trero- 
bliug  stars. 

*  O  molfaer,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruiri'd  fdds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the 

glens. 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with 

The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came 
Into  the  fair  Felciau  banquet-hall. 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board. 
And  tved  this  change;  that  1  might  spc&k 

my  mind. 
And  tell  her  to  her  fiice  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  mnd 


'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand 

In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Ev'n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on   this 

Settl'd  it  with   kisses?   water'd   it   with 

tears? 
O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these! 
O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  ice  my 

O  happy  earth,  how  const  thon  bear  my 
weight? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  erer-flosaing 

There  are  enough  unhappy  on  thb  earth ; 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live : 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life. 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  1  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within. 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids ;  let  me  die. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and 

Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  die  in- 
most hills. 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.    I  dimly  ace 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mothei 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born  :  her  child  I  —  a  shudder 
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'O  mother,  hear  me  yet  befbce  t  die- 
Hen  me,  O  euth.  I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  ^rill  happy  laughter  come  to 

Walking  the  cold  and  atarless  road  of 

Death 
UDcomfi>rted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.     I  wiU  rise  and 

go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  start  come 

forth 
Talk  with  the  vild  Cassandra,  foi  she  says 
A  fire  dances  befoic  her,  and  a  sound 
Rii^  ever  in  her  eara  of  armed  meo. 
What  thb  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I 

That,  whetesoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day. 
All  eaith  and  air  leem  only  burning  fire.' 


THE  SISTERS. 

Wi  were  two  daughters  of  one  race : 
^he  tna  the  Aiiretl  in  the  face : 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tt 
Thej  were  together,  and  she  fell; 
Thoefore  revenge  became  ide  weU. 


eEarlH 


>  fair  ta 


wl 


She  died :  she  went  to  burning  flame : 
She  mji'd  her  ancient  blood  with  ihame. 
The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  monthi,  and  early  and 


■  ■■deafeast;   I  bade  him  come; 
1  «DD  hi*  love,  1  brought  him  home. 

IIk  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed. 

Upon  mj  lap  he  laid  hii  head: 
0  the  Eailwu  fair  to  seel 

1  kiaed  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
Ilii  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast 

The  wind  b  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
1  bated  htm  with  the  hate  of  bell, 
B«  1  loved  bis  beauty  passing  well. 

0  (he  Earl  was  &ir  to  see  1 


I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night : 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  tunet  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  times  I  Mabb'd  him  thro'  and  Ihio'. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  t 

I  curl'd  and  comb'd  bb  comely  bead. 
He  look'd  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 
The  wind  it  blowing  in  turret  and 

1  wrapt  hii  body  in  the  sheet. 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 
O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  tee  t 


I  SBKD  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory, 
(For  you  will  understand  it)  of  a  soul, 
A  sinful  soul  posiess'd  of  many  gifts, 
A  spacious  garden  full  of  Ho weiing  weeds, 
A  glorious  Devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 
That  did  love  Beauty  only  (Beauty  seen 
Id  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind), 
And  Knowledge  for  itt   beauty;    or  if 

Good, 
Good  only  for  it*  beauty,  seeing  not 
That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are 

three  sisters 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  fnendt  to 

Living  together  under  the  tame  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall 

be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold 

lie. 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
Wat  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common 

Moulded  by  God,  and  temper'd  with  the 

Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man. 


THE  PALACE  OF  ART. 

I  BUILT  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house. 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said, '  O  Soul,  make  merry  and  carouie, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well' 
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A  huge  ciag-pUtform,  smooth  as  bninish'd 

I  chose.    The  ranged  rsunputs  bright 
From  level  meadow-baaes  of  deep  grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Thereon   I   built  it  firm.     Of  ledge  ot 
shelf 
The  lock  rose  clear,  or  winding  itair. 
M]r  sool  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  'While  the  world  runs  round  and 
round,'  I  said, 
'  Reign  thou  apart,  a  quiet  king, 
Slill  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  hia  stedfast 

Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring.' 

To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily : 

'Titwt  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me. 
So  loyal-rich  and  wide.' 

Four  courts  I  made,  East,  West  and  South 
and  North, 
Id  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted 
forth 
A  flc>od  of  fountain-foam. 


And  round  the  cool  green  c 


%  there 


Of   cloisters,    branch'd    like    mighty 

Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods. 

And  round  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  vei^e  to  dtstanl  lindB, 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the 

Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one 


So  that   she   tbougbl,  '  And  who  shall 
gaie  upon 
My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes. 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the  sun. 
And  that  sweet  incense  rise?' 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose  and  nevei 
fail'd. 
And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher, 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-rail'd. 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  lire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  ttain'd 
and  traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crioison  flres 

From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaced. 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 


Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was. 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 
Thro'  which   the   livelong   day  my  soul 
did  pass. 
Well-pleased,  froin  room  to  room. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace 

All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 

From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 

And  change  of  my  still  soiJ. 

For  some  were   bung  with  arru  green 
and  blue. 
Showing  a  gaudy  aumraer-morD, 
Where  with  puff 'd  cheek  the  belted  hunter 
blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-hom'. 

One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red  —  a  tract  of 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  l&nd. 
Lit  with  a  low  large  mooa. 


1   coast   and   Bngty 


One  show'd 


ou  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing 


Seneatb  the  windy  mdl. 
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And  on«,  ■  full-fed  river  wrading  *low 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
Tlie  ragged  rim*  of  thunder   brooding 


And  one  a  foregioand  black  with  stones 
and  sUgi, 
Beyond,  ■  line  of  height*,  and  h^her 
AH  bur'd   with   long   white  cloud   the 
■comful  crags. 
And  highest,  snow  and  lire. 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  tiri- 
Nght  ponr'd 
Od  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  thui  sleep  —  all  things  in  order 

A  haunt  of  andent  Peace. 

Nor  these   alone,   but   every   landscape 


Nm  leM  than  troth  deslgn'd. 

Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix, 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 
BoKUh  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 
Sat  smibng,  bat)e  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  dear-wall'd  city  on  the  iea, 
Nm  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Voimd  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her. 

Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Faiadite 

A  group  of  Houris  bow'd  to  see 
lie  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and  eyes 
Tint  said.  We  wait  for  thee. 

Oimytbic  Uther's  deeply- wounded  son 
la  tome  fair  space  of  sloping  green* 
laj,  doling  in  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watcli'd  bf  weeping  qneni*. 


Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  hit  ear, 

To  list  a  ^ot-fall,  ere  he  saw 
The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the  Ausonian 
king  to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrail'd. 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice. 

The  throne  of  Indian  Cams  slowly  sail'd 

A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 

Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  nnclasp'd. 
From  olf  her  shoulder  tiackward  home  i 
From  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus:  one 
hand  grasp'd 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn. 

Or  else  flush'd  Ganymede,  his  roty  thigh 

Mair-buried  in  the  Eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky 
Atmve  the  piUar'd  town. 

Not  these  alone !  but  every  legend  flar 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself,  was  there. 
Not  less  than  life,  desigo'd. 


Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  great  bells 
that  swung. 
Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sound ; 
And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I 

The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong, 

BesidehimShakespeaiebland  and  mild ; 

And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  grasp'd 

And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  lather  of  the  rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin; 

Ahundred  winterssnow'd  upon  hie  breu^ 

From  cheek  and  throat  and  chiik. 

Above,  the  fait  hall-ceiling  slalely-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift. 
And  angels  rising  and  descending  met 
With  interchange  of  gift. 


With  cycles  of  the 


choicely  plaan'< 
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The  people  here,  a  beisl  of  bniden  slow, 
Toil'd  oDwaid,  prick'd  with  f;oads  and 

Hereplay'd,  >  tiger,  lolling  to  and  iro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings; 


Herer< 


n  athlete,  strong  to  break  o 


All  (orce  in  bonds  thai  might  endure. 
And  here  once  more  like  some  dck  man 
declined. 
And  trusted  any  cure. 

But  over  theseihetiodi  and  those  great 
bells 
Began  to  chime.   She  took  her  throne : 
She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  Oriels, 
To  sing  her  songs  alone. 

And  thro'  the  topmost  Oriels'  coloured 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-brow'd  Vemlam, 
The  liist  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names,  that  in  their  motion 


Thro'   which   the    lights,   rose,    amber, 
emeralil,  blue, 
Flush'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes, 
And  fiom  her  lips,  as  mornlromMemnon, 

Rivers  of  melodies. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone. 
More  than  my  aoul  to  hear  her  echo'd  song 
Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone; 


Singing  and  munnuiing  in  her  feastful 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive. 
Lord  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible 
earth. 
Lord  of  the  senses  five; 


Communing  with  herself:  'All  these  are 

And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wus, 
Tisone  tome.'    She — when  young  night 

Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars, 

M  aking  sweet  close  ofhisdelicious  toils — 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anedems. 

And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 

In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems. 

To  mimic  heaven;  and  clapt  her  liandt 
and  cried, 
'  I  marvel  if  uy  =til1  delight 
In  this  grea*.  house  so  royal -rich,  and  wide, 
Be  flattcr'd  to  the  height 


0  shapes  and   hues  that  please  me 

well! 

0  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  VHse, 

My  Gods,  with  whom  I  divell  I 

'  O  God'like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 
What  lime  I  watch  the  darkeniog  droves 

of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

■  In  filthy  sloi^bs  they  toll  a  prurient  skin. 
They  graze   and  wallow,  breed   and 

And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
Ashersby  right  of  full-accomplish'd  Fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said : 

'  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed, 
I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl, 

1  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed. 

But  contemplating  all' 


Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Flasb'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Tet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn 

And  intellectual  throne. 
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Lot  she  thoold  ^1  and  perith  ntteil]', 

Cud,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 

Tbe  abytnml  deep*  of  PenoDality, 

nagaed  her  with  sore  dopair. 

When  she  would   think,  wbore'er   ih« 
tuni'd  her  light 
The  aiiy  hand  confuiion  wroaght. 
Wrote, '  Mene,  mene,'  and  divided  quite 

lie  luDgdam  of  her  thooght. 


Scorn  of  henelf;    again,  firam  out  that 

Laughter  at  her  lelf-acorn. 

'Wliat!  bnol  this  mj  place  of  (trengtb,' 

'Mf  mciou  Duuuion  built  for  me, 
WlcTeof   the   strong   foundation-stones 
were  laid 
Since  my  first  memory? ' 

But  in  dark  comers  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shape*;  and  unawares 
On  vhile-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears 
of  blood. 
And  horrible  nightmares, 

^  hollow  shades,  enclosing  hearts  of 
Dame, 
And.  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  lorptet  three  ■months-old  at  noon  she 

Thai  stood  against  the  wall 

A  ipot  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light 

OrpawerofmoTement,teem'd  my  soul, 
'Hid  ooward-stoiHng  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  lurc  goat. 

A  ttill  uh  pool,  lock'd  m  with  bars  of 

Left  on  the  share;  that  hears  all  night 


s  draw  backward  from 


The  plunging  tea 
the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 

Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hoUow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance 
RolI'd  round  by  one  lii'd  law. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had 

'  No  voice,'  she  shriek'd  in  that  lone 
hall, 
'No  voice  breaks  thro'  tbe  stillness  of 
this  world ! 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all  1 ' 

She,  mouldering  with  the  dull   earth's 
mouldering  sod. 
In  wrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame. 
Lay  there  exiled  frum  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally. 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair, 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity. 
No  comfort  anywhere; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears. 
And  ever  worse  with  growing  time. 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  teals. 


Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall. 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall. 

As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 

A  little  before  moon-rise  hears  the  low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  sea; 


Of  great  wild  beasts;  then  thinketh,  'I 
have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die.' 
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So  when  four  yean  were  wholly  finished. 

She  threw  het  royal  robes  away. 
'  Make  me  a  collage  in  the  vale.'  ihe  aaid, 
'  Where  I  may  maurn  and  ptay. 


So  lightly,  beautifully  built; 
Perohance  1  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.' 

LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown : 
You  thought  to  break  >  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguilad 

1  saw  the  snare,  and  1  retired : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earlt, 

Von  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

lady  Oara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  1  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love. 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Qata  Veic  de  Vere, 

Vou  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have 
blown 

Since  1  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies; 

A  great  enchaotreM  you  may  be; 


Udy  Oara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  be  met  bis  mother's  view. 
She  had  the  paauons  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you- 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  lit  for  you  to  hear; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere   de 
Ve[e. 

Lady  Qara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  standi  a  s^tre  in  your  hall : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  i 

Vou   changed  a  wholesome  heart  to 
gall. 
Vou  beld  your  course  without  remorse. 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth. 
And,  last,  you  fin'd  a  vacant  state. 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  biith. 

Trust  me,  Qara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  lu  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  deacent. 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets^ 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  yon,  Gara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Vou  pine  among  your  balls  and  towers: 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundlea  wealth. 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
Vou  know  sO  ill  to  deal  with  time. 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as 
these. 

CUra,  Oara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  bands, 
.Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands? 
Oh  I  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  Ihe  oiphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 
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THE  MAV  QUEEN. 

You  most  w»ke  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  deat; 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happUst  time  of  all  the  glad  New-yearj 
or  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  Ihe  maddest  merriest  day; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

There's  many  a  black  black  eye,  tbey  say,  but  none  So  bright  as  mine; 

There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caroline: 

But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they  say. 

So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o"  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  1  shall  never  wake, 

If  yon  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break : 

But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see. 

But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  haiel-lree? 

He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday, 

But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  Ihe  May,  mother,  I'm  lo  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white. 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-heaited,  but  I  caie  not  what  they  say, 
For  I'm  lo  l>c  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be : 

They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother  —  what  is  that  to  me? 

There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any  summer  day. 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  ihe  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Little  EfRe  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green, 

And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen; 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from  far  away. 

And  I'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers; 
And  Ibe  wild  marsh -marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray 
And  I'm  to  t>e  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May, 

llie  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  pass; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong  day. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

AH  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still. 

And  the  cuvrslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  glance  and  play. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  tnotber,  I'm  to  be  Qaeen  o'  Ihe  Hxf 
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So  yoa  miut  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year: 
To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  [he  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queea  o'  the  May. 


NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

If  yon'te  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
For  I  wonld  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

It  U  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  mora  of  me. 

To-night  I  taw  the  sun  set ;  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  gDOd  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mind; 
And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
Tlie  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

LmI  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers :  we  had  a  merry  day; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May; 
And  we  danced  aboui  the  may-pole  and  in  the  h»iel  copse. 
Till  Charles's  Wain  cameout  above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 

Hiere's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills:  the  frost  is  on  the  pane: 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  BDowdropa  come  again : 
J  wiah  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high : 
t  long  to  see  a  Sower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

The  bailding  rook  'ill  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree. 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea, 

And  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  with  summer  o'er  the  wavCa 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mouldering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel- casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine. 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun  'iU  shine. 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and  all  the  world  is  still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the  waning  light 
Youll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at  night; 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  ain  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pooL 

Youll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade, 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 
I  sh^  not  foT^et  you,  mother,  I  shall  bear  you  when  you  pass, 
With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now; 
You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  I  go; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild. 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another  child. 
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If  I  can  III  come  again,  mother,  fiom  out  mj  icstilie-pUce ; 
Tin'  you'll  not  tee  me,  mother,  1  shall  look  upon  your  face; 
Tho'  1  cannot  speak  ft  word,  I  shall  harken  what  you  say. 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  I'm  /ar  away. 

Goodnight,  goodnight,  when  I  have  said  goodnight  for  evermore, 
And  yoD  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door; 
Don't  let  Effie  come  Co  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing  green : 
Shell  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have  been. 

She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor: 
Let  her  take 'em:  they  are  ben:  I  iball  never  garden  more: 
Bst  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rosebush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlour-window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother :  call  me  before  the  day  ii  bom. 
All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom ; 
Bot  1  would  see  the  tun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year, 
So,  if  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


CONCLUSION. 

Itbought  to  pan  away  before,  and'yet  alive  I  am; 

And  in  the  Itelda  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year  I 

To  die  before  the  snowdiop  came,  and  now  the  violet's  here. 

0  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comea  beneath  the  skies. 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  lo  me  that  cannot  rise. 
And  meet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  [hat  blow. 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  tun. 
And  now  it  seems  ax  hard  to  Stay,  and  yet  His  will  be  done  1 
But  itill  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release; 
And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words  of  peace. 

0  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his  silver  hair  1 

And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet  me  there  1 

0  blesdngs  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver  head  t 

A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

He  langht  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  me  in : 
Norwould  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again  if  that  could  be. 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

1  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat, 
Ihne  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meett 
Bnt  nt  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  pat  your  hand  in  mine. 

And  Effie  on  the  other  «de,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 
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All  ia  the  wUd  Mirch-moming  1  heard  the  angeli  call; 
It  was  when  the  moon  wu  selting,  and  the  dark  was  over  all; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll. 
And  in  the  wild  March-moming  1  beard  them  call  my  souU 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house  and  I  no  longer  here ; 
With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both,  and  so  I  felt  resign'd. 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listen'd  in  my  bed. 
And  then  did  something  speak  to  me  —  I  know  not  what  was  s^; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my  mind, 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said, '  It's  not  for  them  :  it's  mine.' 
And  if  it  come  three  limes,  I  thought,  1  take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beude  the  window-bais, 
Tlien  seem'd  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among  the  start. 

So  now  I  think  my  lime  ia  neat.    I  trust  it  is.    I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  1  go  to-day. 
But,  E^e,  you  must  comfort  htr  when  I  am  passed  away. 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him  happy  yet 
If  I  had  lived  —  t  cannot  tell  —  I  might  have  been  his  wife; 
Bat  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with  my  desire  of  life. 

O  look  !  the  sun  begin*  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  lields,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 
And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  may  ibine  — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun  — 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true  — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan?  why  make  we  such  ado? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home  — 
And  there  to  wall  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come  — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast  — 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest 
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'Gxjrage!'  he  said,  &nd  pointed  toward 

the  land. 
This  monntiDg  wave  will  roll  as  shore- 
In  the  afternoon  thej  came  unto  a  land 
In  vhicb  it  seemed  lilwa^  afternoon. 
AH  roand  the  coast  the  languid  ajr  did 

Enathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary 

FiU-laced   above   the  valley  stood  the 

And  like  a  downward  inoke,  the  slender 

Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  paose  and  fall 
did  teem. 

A  land  of  streams  1  some,  like  a  down- 
ward imoke, 

Slaw-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did 
go; 

And  some  thro'  waveiing  lights  and 
shadows  broke, 

RdBng  a  &1uni)jroiu  sheet  of  foam  below. 

Tbtj  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

FioTo  the  inner  land ;  far  off,  three  moun- 
tain-topi. 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 

Stood  nmset-fliish'd :  and,  dew'd  with 
showery  drops, 

Up-domb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the 
woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 
hi  the  red  West:    thro'  monntain  clefts 

the  dale 
Waieen  far  inland,  aod  tlie  yellow  down 
Gwdei'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding 


Aad  TDond   about   the  keel  with  6iccs 

IMA  Eices  pate  against  that  rosy  flame, 
Tbe  nuld-eyed  melancholy  Lotoi-eaters 

Bnicbes  they  bore  of  that  enchanted 

(Jdcn  with  Sower  and  fmit,  whereof  they 


To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them. 
And  taste,  to  hjtn  [he  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  bis  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voicet  from  the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  bis  ears  his  beating  heart 

did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 
Between  the  sun  and  moon   upon  the 


Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren 
Then  some  one  said,  ■  We  will  lelum  no 
And  all  at  once  they  sang, '  Our  island 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer 
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There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  foils 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between 

walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  thai  gcntlier  on  the  spirit  lies. 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes; 
Mu^c  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  lung-leaved  flowers 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy 
hangs  in  sleep. 

II. 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  opon  with  heavi- 
And   atterly  consumed  with  sharp  dis- 
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While  all    things  etee  have   rest   Trom 


All  things  have  ie*t:    why  ihould  we 

toil  alone, 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  fiist  of  things, 
And  mike  perpetual  moan. 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  throim: 


Note. 


r  fold  o' 


■ing^ 


And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor  sleep   OUT  brows  !□  slumber's  holy 

Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
'  There  is  no  joy  but  calm ! ' 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  tb«  roof  and 
crown  of  things? 

Ut. 


Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
Lol  Ewecten'd  with  the  lummer  light, 
TTie  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mel- 

Diiipa  in  B  silent  aatuiDD  night 

All  Its  allotted  length  of  days. 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens  and   fades,  and   falls,  and   bath 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soiL 


Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  tea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be? 
Let  usf.lone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Fast. 
Let   us  alone.    What   pleasure   can  we 

have 
To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 
All   things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward 


In  silence;  ripen,  fall  and  cease; 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  t 
or  dreamful  ease. 


How  fweet  it  were,  hearing  the  dovB 

ward  ttteani. 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  t 
To  dream  and  dream,  tike  yonder  ambe 

light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrb-bwfa  oi 

the  height; 
To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  ^)eecli 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day. 
To   watch   the   crisping  ripples  on  tbi 

And  tender  earring  lines  of  creamy  nirar; 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wtuilly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  tnelaa 

To  muse  and   brood  and   live  again  b 

memory. 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancir 
Ileap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  ai 


Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  Uve* 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wivei 
And  their  warm  tears ;  but  all  hath  suf 

(er'd  change : 
For  surely  now  our  household  heattb: 

are  cold: 
Our   sons   inherit    us:    oui   looks    an 

strange : 
And   we   should    come    like  gjiosts  (a 

trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and   the  min- 
strel sings 
Before   Ihero  of  the   ten  years'  war  in 

Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  at  baU-forgottea 

things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile ; 
Tia  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confuuon  worse  than  death. 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labour  unto  aged  breath. 
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Son  task  to  heaits  worn  oul  by  many  «a 
And   eyes  grovrn   dim  with  gazing   ( 
the  pilot-tUi*. 


Bat,  propt  OD  beds  of  anuianth   aod 

How  sweet   (while  wann  airs  loll   us, 

blowing  lowly) 
nith  half-dropt  eyelid  still. 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy. 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill  — 

To  hear  tbe  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  tbro'  the  thick-twined 

To  watcb    the    emerald-colout'd  water 

Tlno'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath 
divine! 

Only  to  bear  and  see  the  far-oFF  spark- 
ling brine, 

CUj  to  hear  were  sweet,  Btrelch'd  out 
beneath  the  pine. 


Tlie  Lotot  bloom*  below  the  barren  peak : 
Ihe  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek  : 
All  day  the  wiod  breathes  low  with  mel- 
lower tone: 
Thio'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Kooad  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the 

yellow  l>otoE-dust  is  blown. 
We  lave  bad  enough  of  action,  and  of 

M'd  to  starboard,  roli'd   to  laiboard, 

when  the  surge  was  seething  free. 
I^licre  the  wallowing  monster  spouted 

bis  roam-fountains  in  the  sea. 
L<l  ta  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with 

an  equal  mind, 
billic  hoUow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie 

reclined 
Ob  tlie  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless 

of  mankind. 
Fnibeylie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 

bolts  are  hurl'd 
^u  bcLow  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the 

clouds  are  lightly  cntl'd 
^smA,  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with 

the  glMming  world: 


Where  they  smile  In  secret,  looking  over 

wasted  lands. 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake, 

roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands. 
Clanging  tights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 

sinking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred 

in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  an- 
cient tale  of  wrong, 
LJke  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'   the 

words  sre  strong; 
Chanted   from  an  ill-used   ru:e  of  men 

that  cleave  the  soil. 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  bsrvett  with 

cnduiitig  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  due*  of  wheat,  and 

Till  they  perish  and  tbey  lufier  —  some, 

'til  whisper'd  —  down  in  hell 
Sufler  endless  anguiih,  others  in  Elyiian 

valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limb«  at  laM  on  beds  of 

asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber   J*  mote  tweet 

than  toil,  the  shore 
Than   labour  in   tbe    deen    mid-ocean, 

wind  and  wave  and  oat; 
Ob  rest  ye,  brother  i 

not  wander  more. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN. 


Hism 


ic  heard  below; 


Dan   Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whote 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  Gil 
The  spacious  limea  of  great  Eliiabetb 
With  sounds  that  echo  atill. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 
Held  me  ulwve  the  subject,  as  strong 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  th(/ 

Brimful  of  those  wild  tales. 
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A  DREAif  OF  FAIR   WOMEN. 


Chug«d  both  mine  ej^es  with  tean.    Id 
every  land 

I  (aw,  wherever  light  illuminelh, 
Lieauty  and  anguish  walking  hmnd  in  hand 

The  downward  slope  to  death. 


And  I  heard  lounds  of  insult,  shame,  and 

And  trumpets  blown  for  wars; 

And  cUittering  flinti  batter'd  with  clang- 
ing hoofs; 
And  I  saw  crowds  in  column'd  sanctu- 

And  forms  chat  pass'd  at  windows  and  on 

Of  marble  palaces; 

Corpses  across  Che  threshold;  hcioestall 
Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 

Upon  Ibc  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall; 
Lances  in  ambuih  set; 

And  high  shrine-doots  burst  thro'  willi 
heated  blasts 
That  run  before  the  flnttcting  tongues 

While  surf  wind-scatter'd  over  sails  and 

And  ever  climbing  higher; 
Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  In  brazen 

ScafEcJtk,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 

Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron 
grates. 
And  hush'd  seraglios. 

So  shape  chased  shape  u  swift  as,  when 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self- 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spraf . 

t  started  once,  or  teem'd  to  start  in  pain, 

Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove 


As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  •lone 
the  brain. 
And  Sushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  ray  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 
A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow. 

That  bore  a  lady  from  a  teaguer'd  town; 
And  then,  I  know  not  how. 

All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  dowQ-la.psing 
thought 
Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep 
Roli'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smoolh'd, 
and  brought 
Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep. 


Enormous  elm-tree-boles  did  stoop  and 

Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  wJtl 
clearest  green, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath. 

The  dim  red  mom  had  died,  her  journey 

And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twi- 
light plain, 
Half-fall'n  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air, 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill; 

Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 


As  that  wide  forest.     Growths  of  jasmine 
turn'd 

festooning  tree  to 

lush  green  grassei 


Their  humid 

tree. 

And  at  the  root 

The  red  anen 


knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I 
The  tearful  glimmei  of  the  languid  dano 
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A   DREAM  OF  FAIR    WOMElf. 


On  those  long,  rank,  dark  vood-mdhs 
dreDch'd  in  dev, 
Leading  ^m  lawn  to  lawn. 

He  nuElI  of  violeti,  hidden  in  the  green, 

Fom'd  hack  into  my  empty  loal  and 

Hw  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyfal  and  free  from  blame. 

Aod  ftom  vithin  me  a  clear  under-tone 
Thriird  thro'  mine  ears  in  thai  anbtiss- 
TdI  clime, 

'Fusfreely-thro' :  Ihewoodiiall  thine  own. 
Until  the  end  of  time.' 


Hei  lorelinen  with  ihame  and  with  sar- 

Fmu  my  swift  speech :  ihe  Imiiing  on 

Hie  ttar-like  lorrowi  of  immortal  eyes, 
Spolie  slowly  in  her  place. 


'I  bid  great  beanty:  aik  thou  □ 


t  my 


'Ko  narrel,  (oTcreign  lady :  in  fair  field 
HyKif  fur  such  a  face  had  boldly  died.' 

lunni'd  free;  and  taming  1  appeal'd 
To  one  that  stood  be«de. 

ftitiliF,«ithsickand  scorn  ful  looks  averse, 
Ta  her  fall  height  her  stately  slatoie 
draws; 
'Hryaiih,'  she  said,  'was  blasted  with 


"7  bther  held  his  hand  upon  his  face ; 
I,  blinded  arith  my  teara. 


'Still  strove  to  speak:  my  voice  was 
thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.     Dimly  I  could  descry 

The  stern  black-bearded  kings  with  wolf- 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

'The   high  masts  flicker'd  as  they  lay 
afloat; 
The  crowds,  the  temples,  wavet'd,  and 
the  shore; 
The  blight  death  quiver'd  at  the  victiin's 
throat ; 
Touch'd;   and  I  knew  no  more.' 

Whereto   the   other   with   a  downward 

'  I  would  Ihe  white  cold  heavy-plung- 
ing foam, 
Whiil'd  by  the  wind,  had  roU'd  me  deep 

Then  when  1  left  my  home.' 
Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence 

As  thunder-drop*  fall  on  a  ileeping 
Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried, '  Come 

That  I  may  look  on  thee.' 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise. 
One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unroll'd ; 

A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold 
black  eyes, 
Brow-bonnd  with  burning  gold. 


All  moods.  'TIS  long  since  1  have  seen 
Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

'The  ever-shifting  currents  of  Ihe  blood 
According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow. 

I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood: 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

'  Nay — yet  it  chafes  me  that  1  conid  not 

One  will;    nor  tame   and  tutor  with 
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A   DSEAM  OF  FAIR    WOMEN. 


Th»t  dull  rold-blooded  Ctesu.    Frjrthee, 
Where  it  Mark  Antony? 

'  The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode 

sublime 
Od  Fortane'i  necki  we  Mt  as  God  by 

God: 
The  Niliu  would  have  risen  before   his 

And  flooded  at  oar  nod. 

'  We  drank  the  Ubyan  Sud  to  sleep,  and 


ittery  and  the  strife, 

'  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war^ 
alarms, 

My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 
My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms. 

Contented  there  to  die  t 

*  And  thcTe  he  died :  and  when  I  heard 

my  name 
Sigh'd    forth  with  life   I   would   i 

brook  my  fear 
or  the  other:  with  a  worm  I  balk'd  his 

What  else  was  left?  look  here  1 ' 

(With  that  she  tote  her  robe  apart,  and 

half 
The  polish'd  argent  of  her  breast  to 

sight 
Lud  bare.    Thereto  she  pointed  with  a 

Showing  Ibe  aspick'i  bite.) 
'I  died  a  Queen.    The   Roman  soldier 

Me  lying  dead,  my  < 
A  name   for    ever  1  —  lying  robed  and 

Worthy  a  Roman  spoose.' 

Her  warbling  voice,   a  lyre  of  widest 
range 
Struck  by  all  pas^on,  did   ^   down 
and  glance 


n  about  my 


From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  1  knew  not  fix 

delight; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 

ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  uid  fill'd 

with  light 
The  intervfd  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  Bres  Love  tipt  his  keenest 

darts; 
As  once  they  drew  into  two  bumiDg 

rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty 

Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense    nndauled.      Then  I 

A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the 

And    singing  clearer   than  the   crested 
bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn. 


Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  tbro'  the 
dell. 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 

'The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  larvel 
Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with 
beams  divine : 
All  night  the  splintcr'd  crags  that  wall 
the  deU 
With  spires  of  ulver  shine.' 

At  one  that  museth  where  broad  sunshine 

The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro'  the 


Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charm'd  and 
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A  DREAM  OF  FAIR    WOMEN. 


Tie  diu^hter  of  the  warriot  Gileadite, 
A  maiden   pnre;  u  when   she  went 

From  Mizpeh'i    towcr'd  gate  with  wel- 
come light, 
Wth  timbrd  and  with  (oog. 

Uf  words  leapt  forth :  '  Heaven  head* 

the  count  of  crimn 
With  that  wild  oath.'      She  render'd 

answer  high; 
'Not  lo,  DOC  once  alone;  a  thousand 

I  would  be  bom  and  die. 

:  green  plani, 

ratet-pipes  be- 


'  Single  I  grew,  like  so 
Oeepi  lo  the  garden 
Feeding  the  flower;  1 


fniit 


Qiangcd,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

'Mf  God,  inj  land,  my  &ther — these 
did  move 
He  bom  rof  blias  of  life,  that  Nature 
gave, 
Uwei'd  tofUy  with  a  threefold  cord  of 
love 
Down  to  a  ul«Dt  gtave. 

'Aid  I  went  monrning, "  No  fair  Hebrew 

Shall  smile   away  my  maiden  blame 
among 
^  Hebrew  mothers  "  —  emptied  of  all 

Leaving  the  dance  and  song. 


IV  valleys  of  grap«-la»ded  vines  Chat 
glow 
BcMth  the  battled  tower. 

'TV  l^ht  white  cloud  swam  over  ns. 

We  heard  the  Hon  roaring  from  his 


We  saw  the  large  white  Stan  rise  one  b; 

Or,  from  the  daiken'd  glen, 

'  Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  Sying 

And  thunder  on  the  everlastiog  hill*. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief 
became 
A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

'  When  the  next  moon  was  roU'd  into 
the  sky, 
Strength  came  to  me  that  eqoall'd  my 


'  It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  lo 
dwell, 
That  I  subdued  me  to  my  ftithei^ 

will; 

Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  feU, 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

'  Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hew'd  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from 

On  Amon   unto  Minneth.'      Here  her 

Glow'd,  as  I  look'd  at  her. 

She  lock'd  her  lips:  she  left  me  where  I 

■Glory  to  God,'  she   sang,   and  past 
afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boikage  of  the 

Toward  the  morning-star. 

Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively. 
As  one  that  from  a  casement  leant  his 
head. 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  sad- 

And  the  old  year  Is  dead. 


[  am  that   Rosamond,  whom  i 
fair. 
If  what  I  was  I  be. 
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A   DREAM  OF  FAIR    WOMEN—  THE  BLACKBIRD. 


'Wonld  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse 
and  poor  I 

O  me.  that  I  shonid  evei  see  the  lighl ! 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger'd  Eleanor 

E>o  hunt  me,  day  and  night.' 

She  ceaied  in  teats,  fallen  from  hope  and 
tnisl: 
To  whom   the   Egyptian ;    '  Oh,  you 
lamely  died  1 
Yon  should  have  clung  to  Fulvia'a  waist, 
and  Ihiust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side.' 

With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawn's 
creeping  beams, 
Stol'n  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mystery 
Of  folded  sleep.     The   captain   of  my 

Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 


Her  murder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan  of 
A  light  of  ancient  France; 

w  that  Love  can  vanquish 


Or  her  who  ki 

Death, 
Who   kneeling, 

her  king, 
Drew  forth   the  poison  with  her  balmy 

Sweet  as  new  buds  in  Spring. 


That  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from 

To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight.     With  what 
dull  pain 
Compa«s'd,  how  eagerly  I   sought   to 

Into   that  wondrous    track    of    dreams 


But  no  two  di 


e  like. 


Desiring   what   is  mingled   with  pai 

In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  cxprest 
By  sighs  or  groans  or  tears; 

Because  all  words,  tho'  cutl'dwith  choices 

Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  hean 
Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 

THE  BLACKBIRD. 

O  BLACKBIRD  !  Sing  me  Something  well: 
While   all   the  neighbours  shoot  thee 

1  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground, 
Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and  dwelL 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are   thine;    the  range   of  lawn   and 

The  unnelted  black-hearls  ripen  dark. 
All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Yet,  tho'  I  spared  thee  all  the  spriag. 
Thy  sole  delight  is,  silling  still. 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill  \  the  silver  tongue. 

Cold  February  loved,  is  dry: 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That   made    thee    famous    once,   when 


Take  warning  I  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue. 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  ne«li 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring.     | 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD    j 
YEAR. 

Full  knee-deep  \v 


it  winds  are  wearily  sigh" 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE   OLD    YEAR— TO  J.   S. 


Toll  ye  th«  cbnicb-beU  wd  >iid  tlow 
And  treid  tofUy  and  apeak  lov, 
Foi  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  rear,  you  most  not  die ; 
Yau  came  to  ua  so  readily. 
You  lived  with  ui  so  Meadily, 
Old  yew,  you  thali  not  die. 

He  lieth  still :  be  doth  not  move : 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hith  no  other  life  alwve. 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  liue  true-love. 
And  the  New-year  will  take  'era  away. 
(Hd  year,  you  must  not  go; 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth'd  his  bnmpeis  to  the  brim ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
Bst  tho'  bis  eye*  are  waxing  dim, 
Ajid  tho'  bis  foes  speak  iU  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  Cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  Full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  tee  him  die,  across  the  waste 
Hi>  ton  and  beir  doth  ride  post-baste, 
Buhe'U  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  fajs  own. 

The  night  is  itaiiy   and  cold,  my 

And  the  Kew-year  blithe  and  bold, 

my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  bis  own- 
How  hard  he  bmtbea !  over  the  snow 
Iteud  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro ; 
Tb(  cricket  chirps:  the  Ught  bums  low: 
T»  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  bands,  before  yoo  die- 
Old  year,  we'll  dearly  me  for  you: 
What  it  it  we  can  do  for  you? 
^wak  out  before  yon  die. 

Hil  bee  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack '.  our  friend  is  gone. 

Owe  up  bis  eyes :  tie  up  his  chin ; 


Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  atihe  doot. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  Uoor,  my 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 


The  wind,  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 
More  softly  round  the  open  vrald. 

And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould. 

And  me  this  knowledge  bolder  made. 
Or  else  I  bad  not  dared  to  tlow 

In  these  words  toward  you,  and  invade 
Even  with  a  verse  your  holy  woe. 

Tis  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most. 

Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are 

Fall  into  shadow,  soonest  lost: 

Those  we  love  first  are  taken  GrH. 

God  gives  us  love.  Something  to  love 
Hclendsua;  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  oif,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

This  is  the  curse  of  time.    Alas! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  unleam'd; 
Oncetbro'mineowndaotsDeath'did  pass ; 

One  went,  who  never  bath  tetum'd. 


Your  loss  is  rarer;   for  this  star 

Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 

Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander'd  far 
Shot  on  the  sudden  mto  dark. 

I  knew  your  brother;  his  mute  dost 
I  honour  and  his  living  worth  : 

A  man  more  pure  and  bold  and  jiut 
Was  never  bom  into  the  eartb. 


TO  J.   S.  —  ON  A  MOURNER. 


I  have  not  look'd  wpon  you  nigh. 

Since  that  dear  soul  hath  fall'n  aileep. 

Great  Nature  is  more  wi»e  Ihan  I : 
I  will  Dot  tell  yoQ  not  to  weep. 

And  the'  mine  own  eyes  (ill  with  dew, 
Dtawn  fTom  the  ^iiit  thro' the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

'Weep,  weeping  dulli  the  inwaid 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  lorelh  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.     Let  her  will 

Be  done  —  to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say,  '  God's  ordinance 

or  Death  is  blown  in  every  wind;  ' 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  lakes  away  a  nobte  mind. 

Hit  memory  long  will  live  aloDC 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun, 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Vain  solace  I  Memory  standing  near 

Cast   down  her   eyes,  and  in  her 
throat 

Her  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  I  know  not  what  In  troth, 
How  should  I  soothe  you  anyway, 

■Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth  ? 
Vet  something  I  did  wish  to  say: 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me : 

Both  arc  my  friends,  and  my  tnte 

Bleedeth  for  both;  yet  it  may  be 
That  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

Words  weaker   than  your  grief  would 

Grief  more.     'Twere  better  I  should 

Although  myself  could  almost  take 

The   pUce  of   him  that  sleeps  in 


Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweeL 
Nothinecomestotheenewor  strangd 

Sleep  full  of  reit  from  head  to  feet; 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change, 

ON  A  MOURNER. 


Nature,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 
Imitates  God,  and  turns  her  face 

To  every  land  beneath  the  skies. 

Counts  nothing   that  she    meets  with 


But  lives  and  loves 


Fills  out  the  homely  quickset-screens, 
And  makes  the  purple  lilac  ripe. 

Steps  from  her  airy  bill,  and  greens 
The  swamp,  where  humm'd  the  drop- 
ping snipe. 
With  moss  and  braided  marish-pipe; 


And  on  thy  heart  a  finger  lays. 

Saying,  'Beat  quicker,  for  the  time 

Is  pleasant,  and  the  woods  and  ways 
Are  pleasant,  and  the  beech  and  lime 
Put  forth  and  feel  a  gladder  ctime.' 


And  murmurs  of  a  deeper  voice. 
Going  before  to  some  far  shrine. 

Teach  that  sick  heart  the  stronger  choice, 
Till  all  thy  life  one  way  incline 
With  one  wide  Will  that  closes  thine. 


And  when  the  zoning  eve  has  died 

Where  yon  dark  valleys  wind  forlorn, 
Come  Hope  and   Memory,  spouse  and 

From  out  the  borders  of  the  mom. 
With  that  (tit  child  betwixt  them  bom. 


LOVE   THOU   THY  LAND. 


Itni'aleace  and  the  trembling  stkn 
Comei  Faith  from  tracts  no  feet  have 

trod. 
And  Viitoc,  Uke  a  houiehold  god 


Bnimiung  empire ;  snch  u  those 
Once  heard  at  dead  of  night  lo  greet 

Tiafi  wandering  prince,  so  that  he  rose 
^Itb  sacritice,  while  all  the  6ect 
Had  re*t  b;  stony  hilb  of  Ccete. 


Yoti  ck  me,  vhy,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 

Aodhiigiush  for  the  purple  seai. 

It  b  the  bnd  ,lhat  freemen  till, 

That  sober-soiled  Freedom  chose, 
The  bnd,  where  girt  with  friend*  or 
foes 

Anuimaf  speak  the  thing  he  wil); 

A  lud  of  settled  government, 

Aland  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where    Freedom    slowly   broadens 
dawn 

Fiom  precedent  to  precedent : 

IHiere  faction  seldom  gathen  head. 
But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 
The    strength    of    some    dilfu^ve 
Ihoaght 

Hitti  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

^aii  handed  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 

Aid  bdividual  freedom  mute; 

IV  Power  should  make  from  land  to 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great  — 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  State 

3uold  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand  — 

'itl  waft  roc  from  the  harbour-mouth, 
wad  wind !      I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  I  wiU  see  before  I  die 

Ur  jnlms  md  temples  of  the  South. 


Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights. 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet : 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights  j 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Sclf-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Tlien  itept  she   down  thro'  town  and 
Held 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race. 
And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 

The  fullness  of  her  face  — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle- altar  gating  down, 

Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks. 
And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown: 

Her  oDoi  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

Tbt  wisdom  of  a  thousand  jreara 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 


LoTE  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-bronghl 
From  out  Ihe  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 

Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

True  love  turn'd  round  on  fixed  poles. 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends, 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends, 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  lime. 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


.Hie 


LOVE    THOV   THY  LAND. 


Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds; 

But  let  her  herald,  Keverence,  Sjr 

Before  her  to  whalevet  sky 
Bear  leed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 

Watch    what    main-cairenti   draw    the 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain : 

Bui  gentle  words  arc  always  gain: 
Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers: 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 
Of  pen«on,  neither  count  on  praise : 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days; 

Nor  deal  in  watch-wordt  ovennuch : 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  savr; 
Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term ; 
Not  swift   nor   slow  to  change,  bat 

And  in  its  season  bring  the  law; 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With    Life,    that,    working   strongly. 

Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 
To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm, 
And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long. 
Thro'  many  agents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form. 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 


A  saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom  — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Yearning,  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 


A  slow-dcvclop'd  strength  await* 
Completion  in  a  painful  school; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 

Hew  Majesties  of  mighty  States  — 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 
Bui  vague  in  vapour,  hard  to  mark; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  daxk 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd. 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  Iheir  ashes  on  the  head; 

To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made, 
Thai  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth. 
To  follow  flying  sleps  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war  — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud. 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes. 
And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  dose. 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  bk>od; 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  ceaae 
To   hold   his   hope   thro'  shame   anc 

guill. 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt. 

Would    pace    the    troubled    land,    likl 

Notl( 


Would   love   the   gleams  of  good   thai 

From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes : 

And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rite 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke! 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  lo-day. 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead : 
Earn  well  the  tbrifly  months,  nor  wed 

Raw  Haste,  half-Ksler  to  Decay. 
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ENGLAND   AND   AMERICA 
IN   1781. 

O  THOU,  that  scnilest  out  the  man 

To  lole  by  land  and  sea. 
Strong  molber  of  a  Lion-line, 
De  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 

\Vbo  wrench'd  their  lights  from  thee  \ 

niiat  woDiler,  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  wiihstooH, 

ReUoghl  the  lesson  thou  hadsl  taught. 

And  in  th;  spirit  with  thee  fought  — 

Who  sprang  from  English  blood  ! 

Bm  Thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy, 

Lift  up  thy  iDcky  face. 
And  shatter,  when  the  storms  are  black. 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back. 

The  seas  that  shook  thy  base  t 

WTtaterer  harmonies  oflaw 

The  growing  world  assume, 
Thj  wort  ij  thine — The  single  note 
FnHn  that  deep  chord  which  Hampden 


THE  GOOSE. 

I  KXtw  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor. 
Her  rtgs  scarce  hekl  together; 

Tbot  itrode  a  stranger  to  the  door. 
And  it  was  windy  weather. 

Hf  held  a  gooM  npon  his  arm, 
He  utter'd  rhjTne  and  reason, 
Htw,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  yon 


Slw  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg, 
^goose  —  'twas  no  great  matter. 

^  gooK  let  fall  a  golden  egg 
Wiii  cackle  and  with  clatter. 

^  dn^  the  goose,   and   caaeht   the 

Aid  ran  to  tell  her  neighboan; 
-^Ucsa'd  herself,  and  cursed  herself, 
^  rcMed  from  her  laboon. 


And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft, 
Grew  plump  and  able-bodied; 

Until  the  grave  churchwarden  dofTd, 
The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid. 

She  felt  her  heart  grow  prouder: 
But  ah  1  the  more  the  white  goose  laid 

It  clack'd  and  cackled  louder. 

It  clutler'd  here,  it  chuckled  there; 

It  stirc'ii  the  old  wife's  mettle: 
She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair, 

And  hurl'd  the  pan  and  kettle. 

'  A  quinsy  choke  thy  cuised  note  I ' 
Then  wax'd  her  anger  stronger, 

'Go,   take   the   goose,   and    wring   hei 
throat, 
I  will  Dot  bear  it  longer.' 

Then  yelp'd   the   cor,  and  yawi'd   the 

Ran  Gafler,  stumbled  Gammer. 

The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that. 

And  fill'd  the  house  with  ciamoui. 

As  head  and  heels  upon  the  floor 
They  (lounder'd  all  t^^cthcr. 

There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door. 
And  it  was  windy  weather: 

He  took  the  goose  upon  his  arm, 
He  utter'd  words  of  scorning: 

'  So  keep  yoo  cold,  or  keep  you  warm, 
It  is  a  stormy  morning,' 

The  wild  wind  rang  from  park  and  plaiiv 
And  round  the  attics  rumbled. 

Till  all  the  tables  danced  again, 
And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 

The  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  out. 
The  blast  was  hard  and  harder. 

Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  up. 
And  a  whirlwind  clear'd  the  larder: 

And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose 
Her  household  lied  the  danger. 

Quoth  she, '  The  Devil  take  the  goose, 
And  God  foiget  the  stranger  1 ' 
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ENGLISH   IDYLS 

AND  OTHER  POEMS- 


THE  EPIC. 
At  Francis   Allen's   on  the  Cfaiistniss- 
The  game  of  forfeits  done  —  the  girto  &U 

Beneath  Ihe  wered  bush  and  past  away — 

The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everud 
Hall, 

The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail- 
bowl. 

Then  half-way  ebb'd :  and  there  we  held 
a  talk, 

How  all  the  old  honour  had  from  Christ- 
mas  gone, 

Or  gone,  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd 
game* 

In  some  odd  nooks  like  Iha;  tiU  I,  tixti 

With  cutting  eights  lliat  day  upon   the 

Where,  three  times  slipping   from   the 

omer  edge, 
I  hump'd  the  ice  into  three  several  stars. 
Fell  in  a  doie;  and  half-awake  I  heard 
The     parson    taking    wide    and    wider 

Now    harping  on    Ihe   church-commis- 

Now  hawking  at  Geology  and  schism; 
Until  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 
Right  thro'  the  world, '  at  home  was  little 

left. 
And  none  abroad ;  there  was  no  anchor. 

To  bold   by.'     Francis,  laughing,  clapt 

his  hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  with  '  I  hold  by 

him.' 
'  And  I,'  quolh  Everard,  '  by  the  wassail- 

*\Vhy  yes,'  I  said,  'we  knew  your  gift 

that  way 
Al  college:  but  another  which  you  had, 
1  mean  of  veise  (for  so  we  held  it  then). 


What  came  of  that?'    '  You  Itaow,' sa 

Frank,  'he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some   twel' 

And  then  to  me  demanding  why? 


Ol 


He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  aait 
said  'twas  nothing  —  th&t : 
s[   in  the    lashion    of   th 
tie  has  a  mint  of  re>isons 
Nay,  nay. 


Something  s 
Looks  fresh 
God  knows : 


It  pleased  me  well  enough.' 

said  HaU, 
'Why  take   the   style   of   those    hcroi. 

For  nature  brings  not  back  the  MutO' 
Nor  we  those  times;  and  why  should  an} 
Remodel  modeb?  these  twelve  books  ol 
Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing- 
Mere  chaff  and  draCniuch  better  bumL' 

'But  I.' 
Said  Francis, '  pick'd  the  eleventh  from 

this  hearth 
And  have  it ;  keep  a  thing,  its  oae  wilt 

1  hoard  it  as  a  sugat-plum  for  Holmes.' 
He  laugh'd,  and  1,  tho'  sleepy,  like  a 

That   hears  the  corn-bin   open,  prick'd 


He    brought    it;    and    the    poet    little 

urged, 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement. 
Read,  mouthing  out  his  hoUoT  act  and 

aes, 
l>eep-cbested  muuc,  and  to  this  letnlt 
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MORTE  lyARTHVR. 


MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 

So  all  day  long  (be  noUe  of  battle  loU'd 
AmAng  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 
I'Dlil  King  Aithuf's  table,  man  by  maa. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonn  esse  about  their  Lord, 
King  Arthur:  then,  becauK  hia  wound 

was  deep. 
Tie  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  la*t  of  all  his  knighti. 
And  bore  him  lo  achap«l  nigb  the  held, 
A  broken  cbancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
Thilstood  una  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  aide  la;f  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Li;  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was 


fuU. 


Sir 


Then    spake     King    Arthur 

BediTCre! 
'Tbe  Mquel  of  to-day  unaolders  all 
Thf    goodliest    fellowship    of    famom 

knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Sach 

Tbej  deep  —  the  men  I  loved.     1  (hink 

SbiQ  never  mote,  at  any  futjire  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Ofijmelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
1  pttiih  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Hki'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come 

To  nle  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be, 

,    '^  ■ 

luB  to  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
Thu  without  help  1  cannot  last  till  mom. 
Tboa  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Wiith  was  my  pride :  for  thou  remem' 

bereM  how 
In  tboM  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 


And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere: 
Watch  what  thou  scEst,and  lightly  bring 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
'It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

Aidless,  alone,and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  s  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  1  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee 

So  saying,  from  the  min'd  shrine  he 

And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with   ilakes  of  foam.     He, 

stepping  down 
By  zig-zag   paths,  and  juH  of  pointed 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 
There    drew    be    forth    tbe     brand 
Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter 

Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud, 

ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  witb  frost  against  the 

hilt: 
For  all  tbe  baft  twinkled  with  diamond 

Myriads  of  topBi-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.  He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  daided,  as  he 


Holding  the  sword  —  and  how  1  rov 

AM  look  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like 

king: 
'W.  "beresoever  1  am  sung  or  told 
'd  iltertime,  this  also  shall  be  known  : 
Bm  Bo»  delay  not :  lake  Eicalibur, 


This  way  a 


I   that  dividing   the   I 


rift 


Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conccai'd 
There  in  tbe  many-kiiDlled  waterilags, 
That  whistled  stilf  and  dry    about   the 

So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King. 
Then  spake  King  Aitbur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

'  Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which 

1  B.v«? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast 
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And  a 


r  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 


•  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 

To  whom  replied  lung  Arthur,  faint 

and  pale : 

'Thou  hast  betray'd  tby  nature  and  thy 

Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  ftalty,  not  like  a  noble  knigbt : 
For  surer  sign  had  follow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  (or  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the 

thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the   second 

Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

Counting    the    dewy    pebbles,   fii'd    in 

thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, 
'And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  cBith. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of 

many  men. 
What  good  should  follow   this,   if  this 

What  hcrm,  undone?  deep  harm  lo  dis- 

Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey,  then,  if  a  king  de- 
mand 
An  act  unprohtabte,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 

What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this 

kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 

kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying, "  King  Arthur's  sword,  Eicalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the 

Lake. 


Nine  years  she  wrought  tl,  sitdng  in  tl 

Upon  the  bidden  bases  of  the  hills." 
So   might  some  old  man  spea.k  in  tl 

aftertime 
To  alt  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honour  and  much  Um 

were  lost,' 
So  spake  he,  clouded  with  bii  am 

And  hid  EUcalibar  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounde 

King. 
Then  spoke   King  Arthur,   breathin 

heavily : 
'  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  vrfaait  hai 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi 


To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  macl 

'  Ah(  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknighlly,  tiaitor-hearted  !  Woe  U  me 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  wiU.    I  see  thee  wha 

For  thon,  the  lalest-lefi  of  all  my  knighU 
In  whom  should  meet  the  uftices  of  all, 
Tbon  wouldtt  betray  me  for  the  precioB 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  [Measure* of  the  eves. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  the) 

But,  if  thou  spare  to  lling  Eicalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 
Then  quickly  rose   Sir  Bedivere,  oimI 

And,  leaping  dovm   the  ridge*  lightly, 

Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and   clutch'd 

(be  sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.    The 

great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendoui  of  the 

And  flashing  round  and  round, and  whiri'd 
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Shot  like  a  stteamet  of  the  nortbern  mom. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 

By  night,  with  noises  ofthe  northern  sea. 
So  Buh'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excilibur; 
Bol  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  roie  an  arm 
Qctiwd  in  while  samite,  myuic,  wonder- 

fnl. 
Aad  canght  him  b;  the  bill,  and  bran- 

dish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

And  ligbdj  went  the  other  to  the  King. 
Then    spoke    King   Arthur,  drawing 
thicker  breath: 
'Now  tee  I  by  thine  eyes  that  thi»  i» 

Speak  out:  what  i*  it  thou  halt  heard,  or 

And  amwer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

'^  King,  I  cloaed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 

%oild  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Knihall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  tillldie, 
Not  tfao'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  bilL 
Theo  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 


Bm 


I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
□otbcd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, 
not  canght  him  Vif  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

di^'d  him 
Ibree  times,  and  drew  hira  nnder  in  the 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing bard  i 

'My  end  draws  nigh;  'ti»  time  that  I 
were  gone. 

Hike  broad  thy  shoulden  to  receive  my 
weigbt, 

Atdbcai  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 

Ut  wmnd  bath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 
die.' 
Sd  saymg,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

SWy,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
^vA  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyet 
^  in  1  picture.     Him  Sir  Bevidere 
Rnwuiefully  regarded  thro'  hi»  tears, 
Aol  Tonld  have  spoken,  but  he  found 


;,  and  kneeling  on 


Then  ttx>k  with  c 

one  knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid 

And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

But,  as  be  watk'd,  King  Arthur  panted 

Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigb'd 

the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at   hi*  car, 

'Quick,  quick ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as 

he  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own   thought  drove   him, 

like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliif  clang'd  round  him, 

as  he  based 
His  feet   on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that 

rang 
Sharp-smitten  with   the  dint  of  armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  (hem;  and  descending  theywere 

That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream 

—  by  these 
Three    Queens  with    crowns   of  gold  — 

and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 
world. 
Then  murmur'd  Afthui, '  Place  me  in 
the  barge,' 
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And   to   the   barge   they  ome.    lliere 

those  three  Queens 
Put  foTth  their  hands,  and  look  the  King, 

But  she,  thU  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And   loosed   the   shattcr'd  casiguc,  and 

chafed  his  hands. 
And  call'd  him  by  hii  name,  complaining 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his  face 

And   colourless,   and  like  the  wither'd 

Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  Ihe  springing 

And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisscs  dash'd 

with  drops 
or  onset  \    and   the   light  and  lustrous 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High     from     the     dais-throne  —  were 

paich'd  with  dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loote, 
Mix'd  with    the    knightly  growth   that 

fringed  hia  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King  ; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

test. 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro' the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings- 
Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
'Aht  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 


For   r 


i  I  s 


:   the  ti 


:  old  ti 


dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a   noble 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But   now   the   whole    ROVNU   table   is 

dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  tfae  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  Ihe  last,  go  forth  com  pan  ion  less, 
And  the  days  darken  totind  me,  and  the 


Among  new  men,  strange   faces,  otbe 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  tb( 

'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  fdaci 


world. 

Comfort  thyself;  what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 

have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pore!  but 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Piay   for  my   soul.       Mote   things    a.'e 

wrought  by  prayer 
Itan  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

Both  fur  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seSst  —  if  indeed  1  go  — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
I'o  the  island'valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowM,  happy,  fair  with  orchard- 


And  bowery  hollows  c 


d  with  ■ 


Where  I  will  heal   me   of  my  grievoos 

wound.' 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  osr  and 

tail 
Moved  from  the   brink,  like  some  fiiU- 

breasted  swan 
That,  (luting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes 

the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.      Long  stood   Si 

Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
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Look'd  one  black  dot  agaiiut  Ibe  r«rg« 

of  d»wn. 
And  on  the  meie  the  wailing  died  away. 


Hkre  ended  Hall,  and  oni  laat  light, 

that  long 
Mad  wink'd   and   threaten'd    darknew. 

flaied  and  feU : 
At  which  the  Paraon,  lent  to  tleep  with 

And  waked  with  tiUnce,  granted  *  CtNjd ! ' 

but  we 
'Sat  lapt:  it  wai  the  tone  with  which  be 

Pethapi  aome  modem  touches  here  and 

Redeem'd  it  from  the  charge  of  nolhiDg- 

Or  dK  we  loved  the  man,  and  prited  bb 

I  know  iK>t :  but  we  sitting,  u  I  taid. 
The  cock  cicw  loud ;  as  at  that  time  of 


'There  now — that'*  nothing!'  drr 

little  back. 
And  drove  hia  heel  into  the  smoQlder'd 

lait  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue : 
Andiotobed;  where  yet  in  sleep  1  seem'd 
Taiul  with  Arthur  under  looming  shore*, 
Point  alter  point ;  till  on  to  dawn,  when 

Bc^D  10  feel  the  truth  and  stir  oC  day, 
To  nu,  methought,  who  waited  with   a 

Tlicn  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward, 

Kiif  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 
Of  Miteliesl  port ;   and  all  the  people 

''\ilhiir  is  come  again  :  be  cannot  die.' 
Then  those   that  stood  npon   the   hills 

Itcpnted  —  '  Come  again,  and  thrice  as 

fair;' 
And,  further    inland,   voices    ecbo'd  — 

With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be 


At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal. 
That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard 

The    dear    church-bells    ring    in    the 
Christmas-mom. 

THE  GARDENER'S  DAUGHTER; 


This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day. 
When  1  and  Eustace  from  (he  city  went 
Tosee  the  gardener's  daughter;  I  and  be, 
Brothers  in  Art ;  a  friendship  so  complete 
Portion'd  in  halves  between  us,  that  wc 

grew 
The  [able  of  the  city  where  we  dwell. 
My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Her- 

So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast. 
He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love,  and 

The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desired 
A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Summ'd  up  and  closed  in  little;  — Juliet, 


The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Untotheihoresof nothing!  Knowyounot 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  love. 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  found 
Empire  for  life?  but  Eustace  painted  her. 
And  said  to  me,  she  silting  with  us  then, 
'When  will^i'H  paint  like  this?'  and  I 

(My  words  were  half  in  earnest,  half  in 

jest,) 
'  Tis  not  your  work,  but  I.ove's,    Lov^ 

nnperceived, 
A  more  ideal  Artist  he  than  all. 
Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you,  made 

Darker  than  darkest  panaies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  o( 

March.' 
And  Juliet  answer'd  laughing, '  Go  and  see 
The  gardener's  daughter:  trust  me,  after 


Y0UE< 


that. 


n  fail  to  match  his  maiter- 
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And  ap  we  rose,  and  on  the  spur  we  wenL 
Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  ftom  Ihe  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells; 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you 

The  windy  clanginE  of  the  minster  clock; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  ties 
A  league  of  grass,  wash'ii  by  a  slow  broad 

That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oat. 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd 


Her  fame  from  lip  to  lip.     Who  had  not 
OfRose,thegardener'sdaughter?  Where 

So  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart, 

At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief. 
That,  having  seen,  forgot?    The  common 

moi'th. 
So  gross  to  express  delight,  in  praise  of 

her 
Grew  oratory.    Such  a  lord  is  Love, 
And  Beauty  such  a  mistres:  of  the  world. 
And  if  I  said  that  Fancy,  led  by  Love, 
Would  play  with  flying  forms  and  images. 
Yet  this  is  also  true,  that,  long  before 
T  look'd  upon  her,  when  1  heard  her  name 
My  heart  was  like  a  prophet  to  my  heart. 
And  told  me  I  should  love.     A  crowd  of 

That   sought    to   sow   thcmielves   like 

winged  seeds. 
Born  out  of  everything  I  heard  and  saw, 
Flutter'd  about  my  senses  and  my  soul ; 
And  vague  desires,  like  fitful  blasts  of 

balm 
To  one  that  travels  quickly,  made  the  air 
Of  Life  delicious,  and  all  kinds  of  thought. 
That  verged  upon  them,  sweeter  than  the 


Dream'd  by  a  happy  man,  wheii  Ihe  dark 

East, 
Unseen,  is  brightening  to  his  bridal  mom. 
And  sure  this  orbit  of  the  memory  fold* 
For  ever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To  see   her.     All  the  land  in  flowex? 

Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-bloiring  wind. 
Smelt   of  the   coming  summer,  as   one 

large  cloud 
Drew  downward:  hut  ail  else  of  heaTcti 

Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge   to 

vei^e. 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  he«]. 

And  now. 
As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were- 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  mom  with  mil 

its  sound, 
(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life 

of  these,) 
Rings  in  mine  ears.    The  tteer  forgot  to 


And,    where    the    hedge-rt 

pathway,  stood. 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  Dcighbonr 

field. 
And  lowing  to  bis  fellows.     From   the 

Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doveft. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes 

But  shook  his  song  together  ai  he  near'd 
His   happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left 

and  right. 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ouiel  fluted  in  the  elm; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of 

And  Eustace  tum'd,  and  smiling  (Aid 

'  Hear  how  the  bashes  echo  I  by  mj  life. 
These  birds  have  joyful  thought*.   Think 

you  they  sing 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song? 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sintr? 
And  would  they  praise  (he  heaveaa   for 

what  they  have? ' 
'     '  '        '  ■  Were  there  nothing 


Forw 


else 
vhich  I 


>  pTSise  the  heavens  bat  only 
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Hut  only  love  weie  cause  enough  for 

Lightly  he  laogh'd,  ss  one  that  read 
my  Ibooght, 
And  on  we  went ;  but  ere  an  hour  had 

W«  Teach'd  a  meadow  ilanting  to  the 

North; 
I)own  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted 

To  one  ^een  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge; 
Tiat,  yielding,  gave  into  a  giany  walk 
Thru'     crowded      lilac- ambuih     trimly 

pniDcd; 
And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  per- 
fume, blew 
Berond  as,  as  we  enter'd  in  the  cooL 
The  garden  stictcbM  southward.     In  Che 

A  cedar  spread  hii  dark-green  layer*  of 

The  gudcn-glusc*    glanced,  and    xao- 

Thetwinkling  laurel  tcatler'd  *ilvet  lights. 
'Eustace,'  I  said,  'this  wonder  keeps 
Che  bon»c.' 

H(  nodded,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
He  cried,    '  I-ook '.    look ! '    Before   he 

.^ixl,  eie  a  star  can  wink,  bcbeld  her  there. 
For  ap  (be  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern 

That.  Bowering  high,  the  last  night's  gale 

had  caught. 
And  blown  acroB  the  walk.    One  arm 

aloft  — 
Gmn'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the 

Holding  the  bosh,  to  lix  it  back,  she  stood, 
Anngle  stream  of  all  bei  soft  brovcn  hair 
IWd  on  one  side:  the  shadow  of  the 

5ta)e  *11  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lotingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waiM — 
Ah,  happy  rfiade  —  and  still  went  waver- 
ing down, 
tW,creil  lonch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have 

Tbe  greensward  into  greener  cucles,  dipt, 
Atnl  m^'d  with  shadow!  of  the  common 

ground ! 
Bm  the  rail  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and 


Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe  bloom. 
And  doubled  hi$own  warmth  against  her 

lips. 

And  on  the  bouuteons  wave  of  such  a 

As  never  pencil  drew.    Half  light,  half 

She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  nun 

So  rapt,  we  near'd   the  house ;    btit 

In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil. 
Nor  heard  us  come,  nor  from  her  ten- 
dance lurn'd 
Into  the  world  without ;  till  close  at  hand. 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent. 
This  mnrmnr  broke  the  ttillneu  of  that 

Which  brooded  round  about  her  : 

One  roue,  but  one,  by  those  (air  fingers 

cuU'd, 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  prew'd  on 

Less  exquisite  than  thine.' 

She  look'd :  bnt  all 
Suffused  with  blushes  —  neither  self-poi- 

Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and 
Chat, 

Divided  in  a  graceful  quiet  —  paused. 

And  diopC  the  branch  she  held,  and  (tun- 
ing, wound 

Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  slirr'd  her 


ex.  tho' 


I,  that  whole  day, 
Saw  her  no  mote,  altho'  I  lingerM  there 
Till  every  daisy  slept,  and  Love'i  white 

Beam'd  Ihro'  [be  thicken'd  cedar  in  the 
dusk. 
So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong 
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it  you,  —  the  Master, 


Reading  her  perfect  features  in  (he  gloi 
Kissing  Ihe  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  and  o 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  gla: 
That  graced  the  giving  —  such  a  noiv 


life 


Swami'd  in  the  golden  present,  such  a 

Call'd  to  me  from  the  yeats  to  come,  and 

such 
A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimm'd  the 

dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watchman 

Theslidingseason:  all  that  night  I  heard 
The  heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good, 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
Distilling  odors  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  Eaat. 
Love  at  fint  sight,  first-born,  and  heir 
to  all. 
Made   Ibis  night  thus.     Henceforward 

Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she 

Light  pretexts  drew  me;    sometimes  a 

Dutch  love 
For  tulips:  then  for  loses,  moss  or  musk. 
To  grace  my  city  rooms;  or  fruits  and 

Served  in  the  weeping  elm;   «id  more 

A  word  could   bring  the  colour  to  my 

A  thought  would  fill  my  eyes  with  happy 

Love  trebled  life  within  me,  and  with 

The  year  increased. 

The  daughters  of  the  year. 
One   after   one,  thro'  that  still   garden 

Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Danced   into  light,  and  died   into  the 

And  each  in  passing  touch'd  with  some 


Or  seem' d  lo  toDCb  her,  so  that  day  tr 

Like  one  that  never  can  be  wholly  lci>o«»ii 
Her  beauty  grew;  till  Autumn  brongli 

an  hour 
For  Eustace,  when  I  heard  bis  de^-p  *  1 


Breathed,  like  the  covenant  of  a  God,  tc 

hold 
From  thence  thro'  all  the  worlds:   but   ] 

Full  of  bis  bliss,  and  following  her  darh 

eyes 
Fell  earth  as  air  beneath  me,  till  I  reacli'd 
The  wicket-gate,  and  found  her  Stan  ding 

there. 
Tliete  sat  we  doim  upon  a  garden 

mound. 
Two  mutually  en  folded;  Love,  the  third. 
Between  us,  in  the  circle  of  his  arou 
Enwound  us  both ;  and  over  many  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  g^y  cathedral  lowers. 
Across  a  hazy  glimmer  of  the  west, 
ReveaI'd   their  shining  windows:    from 

them  clash'd 
The  bells;    we  listen'd;   with  the   time 

We  spoke  of  other  things;  we  coiused 

The  sui^ect  most  at  heart,  more  near  and 

Like  doves  about  a  dovecote,  wheeliDg 

The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there. 
Then,  in  that  time  and  place,  1  spoke 

Requiring,  tho'  1  knew  il  was  mine  own. 
Yet  for  the  pleasure  that  I  took  to  hear. 
Requiring  at  her  hand  tbe  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  I  loved; 
And  in  that  time  and  place  she  angwer'd 

And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words. 
More  musical  than  ever  came  in  one. 
The  silver  fragments  of  »  broken  voice. 
Made  me  most  happy,  faltering,  '  I   am 

thine.' 
Shall  I  cease  here  ?     Is  this  enough  to 

say 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes. 
By  its  own  energy  fullill'd  itself, 
Merged  in  completion  ?  Would  yon  leani 
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[Tow  passion   rose   thra'  cJrcamsUntia] 

Beyond  all  grades  develop'd  ?  and  indeed 
1  had  nol  staid  so  long  to  lell  you  all, 
But  while  I  mused  came  Memory  with 

Holding  the  folded  annate  of  my  youth; 
And  while  I  mused,  LoTe  with  knit  brows 

™ibr. 

And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  my  lips. 
And  spake,  'Be  wise:  not  ea»ily  forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors 

that  bar 
TlK  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart. 
Let  in  the  day.'     Here,  th«n,  my  words 

have  end. 
Yet  might  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  ltir«- 

wells  — 
Of  tliat  which  came  between,  more  sweet 

than  each. 
In  whispers,  like   the  whispers  of  the 

Thai  tremble  round  ■  nightingale  —  in 

Which  perfect' Joy,  perplex'd  for  ulter- 

Stolc  from  hei  sblcr  Sorrow.     Might  I 

not  teU 
Of   difTeience,    reconcilement,    pledges 

given, 
Aod  vows,  where  there  was  never  need 

And  kiises,  where  the  heart  on  one  wild 

Himg  tranced  from  all  pulsation,  as  above 
The  heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeces 

pje 
Saw'd  all  their  mysbc  gulfs  with  fleeting 

Orirbile  the  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit, 
Spccaii  the  light  haze  along  the  river- 
Aid  in  the  hollows;  or  as  once  we  met 
Cnheedfnl,   Ibo'  beneath   a  whispering 

Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sigh- 
ing wind. 
And  in  her  bosom  bore  the  baby.  Sleep. 
Bit  this  whole  hour  your  eyes  have 

Onlhat  veil'd  picture — veil'd.forwhatit 

holds 
May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  < 


This  prelude  has  prepared  thee.     Raise 

thy  soul; 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes : 

the  lime 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veiL 

Bcbold  her  there, 
Ai  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart, 
My  first,  last  love;  the  idol  of  my  youth. 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas  I 
Now  the  most  blessed  memory  of  mine 


age. 
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WtTK  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.   William  was  bis  son. 
And  sbe  his  niece.     He  often  look'd  at 

And  often  Ihongbl, '  111  make  them  man 

Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all. 
And  yeam'd   toward  William;   but  the 

youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  bouse. 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When   Allan   call'd  his  son,  and  said, 

'  My  son : 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die : 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora;  she  is  well 
To  look  to;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother's  daughter ;  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and 

be  died 
In  foreign  lands;  but  for  bis  sake  I  bied 
His  daughter  Dora:   take  her  for  youi 

For  I  have  wish'd  this  marriage,  night 

and  day, 
For  many  years.'    But  William  answer'd 

'  1  cannot  marry  Dora;  by  my  life, 

I  will  not  marry  Dora.'   Tbentheoldman 

Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands, 

and  said  : 
'  You  «ill  not,  boy  1  you  dare  to  answer 

thus! 
But  in  my  time  a  Cither's  word  was  law, 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  to  it ; 
Consider,   William;    take   a  month  to 

think. 
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And  let  me  have  »n  answer  to  my  wish; 
Or,  by  Ihe  Lord  tbat  made  me,  you  shall 

And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.' 
But   William  answer'd   madly;    bit   hit 

lips, 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  look'd 

at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her;  and  bii  ways  were 

But  Dora    bore    them    meekly.    Then 

The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's 

house, 
And  hired   himself  to  work  within  the 

fields; 
And  half  in  lave,  half  spite,  he  woo'd  and 

A  labouirr's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 
Then,  when   the   bells  were   [inging, 

Allan  call'd 
tlis  niece  and  said  ;  '  My  girl,  I  love  you 

well; 
But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my 

Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his 

My  home  is  none  of  youre.     My  will  is 

law.' 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.    She 

thought, 
'It  cannot  be:   my   uncle's  mind  will 

And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  bom 

To  William;   then  distresses  came  on 

And  day  by  day  he  pass'd   his  father's 

Heart-broken,  and  his  father  help'd  him 

But   Dora  stored   what   little    she  could 

And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they 

Who  sent  it;  till  al  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.     Mary  sat 
And  look'd  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and 


'  1  have  obey'd  my  uncle  until  now, 


And  I  have  sinn'd,  for  it  was  all  thro'  me    , 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first. 
But,  Mary,  for  (he   sake  of  him   that'i 

gone. 
And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he 

And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you: 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these 

So  full  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy. 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Among  the  wheat;  that  when  his  heut 

is  glad 
or  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy. 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's 


Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound 
That  was  unsown,  where  many  poppies 


him, 
But  her  heart  fail'd  her;  and  the  reapers 

And  the  sun' fell,  and  all  the  land  was 

darV. 
But  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose 

and  took 
The  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the 

mound; 
And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  fiowers 
I'hat  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  make  him  pleasing  In  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when  the  farmer  pass'd  into  the  field 
He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work. 
And  came  and  said;  'Where  were  yon 

yesterday? 
Whose  child  is  that?  What  are  you  doing 

here?' 
So  Doia  cast  hei  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  answer'd  softly,  'This  ii  WilliMn't 

child : ' 
'  And  did  1  not,'  said  Allan,  '  did  I  not 
Forbid  you,  Dora?'     Dora  said  again: 
'Do  with  me   as  you  will,  hut  take  the 

child. 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's 
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And  AU*D  said,  '  I  Ke  it  is  a  trick 

GuE  up  betfliixt  yoa  and  Ibe  woman  there. 
I  must  be  laugbt  my  duty,  aad  by  you  I 
Yon  knew  in]i  word  was  law,  and  yet  yon 

To  alight  it     WeU  — for  I  wiU  Uke  the 

Bnt  go  yon  hence,  ami  never  see  me  more.' 
So  saying,  be  took  the  boy,  that  cried 
aloud 
And   straggled    baid.      The   wrealb   of 

flowers  feU 
At  Dora's   feeL    She  bowed  upon  her 

And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the 

Geld, 
More   and    more    distant.    She    bow'd 

down  her  head, 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came. 
And  ill  the  Ibinga  that  had  been.    She 

bow'd  down 
Asd  wept  in  secret;    and  the  leapen 

And  the  snn  fell,  and  »ll  the  land  waa 
dark. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  haute,  and 

Upon  the  threshold.  Maiy  saw  the  boy 
Wn  not  with  Dora.     She  broke  out  in 

To  God,  that  help'd  her  in  her  widow- 

Abd  Dora  said, '  My  uncle  took  the  boy; 
Bat,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  witb  you : 
Me  says  that  he  will  never  see  me  more.' 
Then  answer'd  Mary, '  This  shall  never  be, 
Tbat  thoD  sbonldst  take  my  trouble  on 

thyself: 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the 

boy. 
Fa  he  will  teach  him  haidnesi,  and  to 

slight 
Ris  mother ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go, 
And  1  will  have  my  tray,  and  bring  him 

Aid  I  win  beg  of  him  to  lake  thee  back : 
Bat  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
IIitD  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one 

Aad  work  for  William's  child,  until  he 


So-the  women  kiat'd 


Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  rcach'd  the 

The  dooT  was  olT  the  latch:  they  peep'd, 

The  boy   set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's 

Who  thrust  him  ictbe  hallows  of  his  arm. 
And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the 

Uke  one  that  loved  him:  and  the  lad 

stretch'd  out 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  teal,  that 

From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the 

Hen  they  came  in ;  but  when  the  boy 

beheld 
Hit  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her : 
And  Allan  set  him  down,  and.  Mary  said: 
'O  Father!  —  if  yau  let  me  call  you 


For  Dora:  take  her  back;  the  loves  you 

well. 
O  Sir,  when  William  died,  be  <Ued  at 

peace 
With  all  men;  for  I  atk'd  him,  and  he 


"God  blesabim!"  he  said,  "and  may  he 
The  troubles  1  have  gone  thro'  1 "    Then 


Will  make  bim  hard,  and  he  will  learn 

to  slight 
His   father's  memory;    and   lake  Dora 

And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before.' 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.  There  wassilencein  the  room; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst  in 

'  1  have  been  to  blame  —  to  blame.     I 
have  kill'd  my  son. 
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I  have  kiU'd  bim  —  bull  loved  btm  — 

my  dear  son. 
May  God  foigive  me  t  —  I  have  been  Co 

Kiss  me,  my  children.' 

Then  they  clung  about 
The  old  maa'i  oeclc,  and  kiss'd  him  many 

And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  le- 

And  all  his  love  caire  back  a  hundred- 
fold; 

And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o'er  Will- 
iam't  child 

Thinking  of  William. 

So  (bote  four  abode 

Within  one  house  together;  and  as  years 

Went  forward.  Maty  look  another  mate; 

But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death. 


AUDLEY  COURT. 

'The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  cramm'd,  and 

For  love  or  money.     Lei  oa  picnic  there 
At  Audley  Court.' 

I  spake,  while  Audley  feast 
Humm'd  like  a  hive  all  round  the  narrow 

quay. 
To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
To  Francis  just  alighted  from  the  boat. 
And  breaching  of  Ihe  lea.    '  With  all  my 

heart,' 
Said  Francis.    Then  we  shuulder'd  thro' 

the  swarm. 


We  left  th«  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipp'd 
rhe  Hatred  granite;  so  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth  from  aftermath  we 

The  griilin-guarded  gates,  and  pass'd  thio' 
all 

The  pillar'd  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores. 
And  cross'd  Ihe  garden  to  the  gardener's 

lodge. 
With  all  its  caiements  bedded,  and  Jti 

And  chimneys  mulHed  in  Ihe  leafy  vine. 
There,  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis 


A  damask  napkin  wrought  with   bon< 

and  hound. 
Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smell  tk 


Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  iDJellied;  last,  with  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats, 
Prime,  which  I  knew;  and  so  we  sat  and 

eat 
And  talk'd  old  maUers  over;  who  was 

dead, 
Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be,  and 

The  races  went,  and  who  would  rent  the 

hall: 
Then  touch'd  upon  the  game,  how  scarce 

This  season;  glancing  thence,  discuss'd 

the  farm, 
The  four-lield  system,  and  Ihe  price  of 

grain; 
And  struck  upon  the  corn-laws,  where 

we  split. 
And  came  again  Ct^etber  on  the  king 
With  heated  (aces;  till  he  laugh'd  aloud; 
And,  while  the  blackbird  on  Ihe  pippin 

To  hear  him,  clapt  his  hand  in  mine  and 

sang— 
'  Oh  1  who  would  light  and  march  and 

counlermBTCh, 
Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-fieldi 
And  shoveli'd  up  into  some  bloody  trench 
Where  no  one  knows?  but  let  me  live 

'  Ob  I  who  would  cast  and  balance  at 
a  desk, 
Perch'd  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-Iegg'd 
stool, 


'Who'd  serve  the  state?   foriflcarved 
my  name 

Upon  the  clifls  that  guard  my  native  land, 

I  might  as  well  have  traced  it  in  Ihe  sands; 

The  sea  wastes  all ;  bullet  me  live  my  life. 

■Oh!    who   would   love?    I  woo'd  a 

.But  ^e  was  sharper  than  an  eatlem  waA,  _ 
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And  >U  ■nf  heut  tuin'd  rrom  her,  m  ■ 

Toros  fiDm  the  Ka;  but  let  me  live  my 
life.' 
He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  vith 

I  Ebinid  it  in  a  Toliune,  all  of  songi, 
Knock'd    down    to   me,  when   old  Sir 

Robert's  pride. 
His  books —  the  more  the  pity,  so  I  said — 
Came  to  the  hammer  here  in  March  — 

and  Ifaiai— 
1  «t  the  words,  and  added  names  I  knew. 
'  Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  ^eep,  and  dream 


'Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  Emilia's  aim; 
EmiliaL,  fairer  than  all  else  but  thou, 
Fat  thou  art  fairer  than  all  else  that  is. 

'Seep,   breathing  health   and   peace 
□pon  her  breast: 
SJeep,  breathing  love  and  trust  against 

I  go  to-night:  I  come  to-morrow  morn. 

'  I  go,  but  I  return :  I  would  I  were 
Hie  pilot  of  the  darkness  and  the  dream. 
Sleep,  Dlen  Aubrcf,  love,  and  dream  of 


.^  in  the  fallow  leisure  of  my  life 
■VtoDiDg  stone  of  here  and  everywhere, 
Did  what  1  would;  but  ere  the  night  we 

■\ad  uunter'd  home  beneath  a  moon, 

that,  just 
Id  crescent,  dimly  raiu'd  about  the  leaf 
Tailigbts  of  uiy  silver,  till  we  leach'd 
Tic  limit  of  the  hills;  and  as  we  sank 
Ftob  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming 

quay, 
TV  (own  wu  hnsh'd  beneath  us:  lower 

Tie  bay  was  oily  calm;    the   harboni- 

Sote  itar  of  phosphorescence  in  the  calm, 
Widi  one  green  sparkle  ever  and  anon 
Dipt  by  itKlf,  and  we  were  glad  at  heart 


WALKING  TO  THE  MAIL. 

John.     I'M  glad  I  walk'd.     How  fresh 
the  meadows  look 
Above  the  river,  and,  but  a  month  ago, 

The  whole  hill-side  was  redder  thana  fox. 
Is  yon  plantation  where  this  byway  joins 
The  turnpike? 


Jan 


Yes. 


John.  And  when  does  this  come  by? 
Jamn.  The  mail?  At  one  o'clock. 
John.  What  is  it  now? 

Jama.     A  quarter  to. 
John.  Whose  house  is  that  I  sec? 

No,  not  the  County  Member's  with  the 

Up  higher  with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  and 

half 
A  score  of  gables. 

Jama.    Thai?    Sir  Edward   Head's: 
But  he's  abroad :  the  place  is  to  be  sold. 

John.     Ob,  his.     He  was  not  broken. 


Jam 


No,  1 


.he. 


Vex'd  with  a  morbid  devil  in  his  blood 
That  veil'd  the  world  with  jaundice,  hid 

From   all   men,  and   commercing  with 

himself. 
He   lost  the   sense  that   handles  daily 

life  — 
That  keeps  us  all  in  order  more  or  less  — 
And  sick   of   home   went   overseas  for 

John.     And  whither? 
Jamei.    Nay,  who  knows?    He's  here 
and  there. 
But  let  him  go;  his  devil  goes  with  him. 
As  well  as  with  his  tenant,  Jocky  Dawe*. 
John.     What's  that? 
James.    You  saw  the  man  —  on  Mon- 
day, was  it? ~ 
There  by  the  humpback'd  willow;   hall 

stands  up 
And  bristles;   half  has  fall'n  and  made  a 

And  there  he  caught  the  younker  tickling 

Caught  in  JIagranle — what's  the  Latin 

word?  — 
Delicto :  but  his  bouse,  for  so  they  say. 
Was  haunted  with  a  jolly  ghost,   that 
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The  cuituna,  whined  in  lobbies,  lapt  si 

And  rummaged  like  a  tat :   no  servant 

stay'd : 
The  farmer  vext  paclci  up  hii  beds  and 

And  all  his  household  stufT;  and  with  his 

Betwixt  his  knees,  his  wife  upon  the  tilt, 
Sets  out,  and  meets  *.  friend  who  bails 

bim, '  What  < 
You're   flitting!'     'Yes,   we're   flitting,' 

Mys  the  ghost 
(For  they  had  pack'd  the  thing  among 

the  beds). 
'Oh  well,'  says  he.'you  flitting  with  n* 

Jack,  turn  the  hotses'  h«ad»  and  home 

/ffiin.     He  left  kU  wife  behind)  foi  m 

1  heard. 
/amis.     He  left  her,  jt%.    1  met  my 

lady  once : 
A  woman  like  a  butl.  and  haish  as  crabs. 
John.    Uh  yet   but  1  remember,   ten 

years  back  — 
Tis  now  at  least  ten  years  —  and  then 

she  was  — 
Youcouli)  tint  light  upon  aaweeler  thing: 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  pear 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a  foot 
Lessening  in  perfect  cadence,  and  a  skin 
As  clean  and  white  as  privet  when   it 

James.    Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades,  and 

they  that  love  J 
At  first  like  dove  and  dove  were  cat  and 

dog. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cottager. 
Out  of  her  sphere.     What  betwixt  (btune 

New  things  and  old,  himself  and  her,  she 

To  what  she  ia  :  a  nature  never  kind  ! 
Like  men,  like  manners:  like  breeds  like, 

they  say  : 
Kind  nature  is  the  best :  those  manners 

That  lit  us  like  a  nature  second-hand; 
Which   are  indeed  the  manners  of  the 

great 
John.     But  I  had  heard  it  was  (bla  bill 

that  past. 


And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  dro^ 

Jamts.    That  was  the  last  drop  in  tt 

cup  of  gall. 
I  once  was  near  him,  when  his   b«iL 

brought 
A  Chartist  pike.    You  should  have  see 

him  wince 
As  from  a  venomous  thing :  he  thougl 

himself 
A  mark  for  all,  and  shudder'd,  lest  *  ci 
Shoulti  break  his  sleep  liy  night,  and  b 

Should  see  the  raw  mechanic's   blood 

thumbs 
Sweat   on    hii  blaion'd  chairs;   but,  u 

That  these  two    parties   still   divide  th 

Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  ba*e 


The  t 


o  age 


lid  tore  breaks  out  from  >g 
result.      Now 


With  r 

A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  at  a  boy 
Destructive,  when  I  had  not  what  1  would 
I  was  at  school -~  a  college  in  the  South 
There  lived  a  flayflint  oeari  we  stole  hi 

fruit. 
His  hens,  his  eggs;   but  there  waa  la> 

for  m; 
We  paid  in  pertoit.    He  had  a  sow,  sir 


By  night  we  dragg'd  her  to  the  cotltf 

From  her  warm  bed,  and  up  the  cork 

With  hand  and  rope  we  baled  the  groan- 
ing sow, 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  shi 

pigg'd. 
Large  range  of  prospect  had  the  motha 


As  never  sow  was  higher  in  this  world- 
Might  have  been  happy:  but  what  lot  is 
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Wc  took  them  all,  till  she  was  left  aloni 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine, 
And  so  letum'd  unfanow'd  to  her  sly. 
John.    They  found  you  out? 
Jamei.  Not  they, 

/«*«.  WeU  — after  all - 

What  kDow  we  of  the  secret  of  a  man? 
Hk  nerves  were  wrong.     What  aib  ul 

who  are  sound. 
That  we  should  mimic  this  n«  fool  the 

VN'hich  char^  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks 

or  whites. 
As  rotfalcM  M  a  baby  with  a  wonn, 
fii  cmel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows 
To  Kty  —  mote  from  ignorance  than  wilL 
But  pat  your  best  foot  forward,  or  I 

That  we  shall  miss  the  mail ;  and  here  it 


EDWIN   MORRIS; 


Mt  oae  Oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 
(Mcitylife!  I  was  a  sketchet  then : 
Set  here,  my  doing ;  curves  of  mountain. 

Bat,  island,  mins  of  a  castle,  built 
When  men  knew  how  to  boild,  upon  a 

With  iDirets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rock : 
And  here,   new-comers  in   an   ancient 

hold, 
Ne*-comers  from  the  Mersey,  million- 

Hsc  lived  the  Hills—  a  Tudor-chimnied 

bulk 
Of  nMlknr  brickwork  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 
0  me,  my  pleasant  tamblea  by  the  lake 
With  Edwin   Morris  and  with  Edward 

Bull 
Thi  cnrate;  be  wa*  fatter  than  his  cure. 

But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the 


Who  forged  a  thousand  theories  of  the 
Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to 


All-perfect,  linish'd  to  tlie  finger  ni 


And  well  hi«  words  became  him;  was  he 

A  fulUceU'd  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored  from  all  flowers?      Poet-Uke  be 

'  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I; 

But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  (hat. 

And  three  rich  sennights  mure,  my  love 

My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for  her. 
Of  different  ages,  like  twin-sisteit  grew. 

Twin-sisters  differently  beautiful. 

To  some  full  music  rose  and  sank  the  sun. 

And  some  full  music  seem'd  to  move  and 

change 
With  all  the  varied  changes  of  the  dark, 
And  either  twilight  and  the  day  between; 
For  daily  hope  fultiird,  to  rise  again 
Revolving    toward    fulfilment,  made    it 


Or  this  or  something  like  to  this  he 

Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate  Edward 
Bull, 
'  1  take  it,  God  made  the  woman  for 
the  man, 
And  for  the  good  and  i: 
orld. 


f  the 


A  pretty  face  is  well,  and  this  is  well. 
To  have  a  dame  indoors,  that  trims  us  up. 
And  keeps  us  tight ;  but  these  unreal  ways 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and  in- 
deed 
Worn  threadbare.  Man  is  made  of  solid 
stuff. 
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1  s>y,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man, 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the 
world.' 

'Parson,'  laid  1,  'you  pitch  the  pipe 

But  I  have  sudden  touches,  and  can  run 
My  faith  beyond  my  practice  into  hit : 
Tho'  if,  in  dancing  after  Lctty  Hill, 
I  do  nut  hear  the  bells  upon  my  cap, 
I  scarce  h>ve  other  music:  yet  say  on. 
What  should  one  give  to  light  on  such  a 

I  ask'd  him  haK-sardDnically. 

'Give? 
Give  all  thou  art,'  he  answer'd,  and  a 

light 
Of  laugh  tec  dimpled  in  his  swarthy  cheek; 
'I   <vould   have   hid   her   needle  in  my 


Her  lightest  breath;    her  least  remark 

was  worth 
The  eiperience  of  the  wise.     I  went  and 

Her  voice  fled  always  thro'  the  summer 

land; 
I  spoke  her  name  alone.    Thrice-happy 

The  flower  of  each,  those  moments  when 


The 


1  of  all,  ■ 


Whether  he  spoke  too  largely;  that  there 
A  touch  of  something  false,  some  self- 


'  Friend  Edwin,  do  not  think  yourself 

or  all  men  happy.     Shall  not  Love  to 

As  in  the  Latin  song  1  learnt  at  school. 
Sneeze  out  a  full  God-bless-you  right  and 
left? 


But  you  can  talk:  yours  jl  a  kindly  vein : 
1  have,    1  think,  —  Heaven  knows,  —  ii 

much  within; 
Have,  or  should  have,  but  for  a  thought 


It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  self-distruit. 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  mind 
Dissecting  passion.      Time   wil*   set  n>e 
righL' 

So  spoke  1  knowing  not  the  things 
that  were. 
Then  said  the  fat-bced  curate,  Edward 

Bulti 
■God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of 

And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the 

And  1  and  Ejlwin  laughed;  and  now  we 

About  the  windings  of  the  marge  to  bear 
The  soft  wind   blowing   over  meadowy 

Andalden,garden-isles;  andnowweleft 
The  clerk  behind  us,  I  and  he,  and  tMt 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lake. 
Delighted   with  the  fteihnest  and   the 

But,  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their 
crags, 
My  suit  bad  wither'd,  nipt  to  death  by 

That  was  a  God,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  rentroll  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles. 
Tis  true,  we  met;  one  hour  I  bad,  no 

She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  EIU  voia 

The  close, '  Your  Letly,  only  yours  ;  '  and 

this 
Thrice  underscored.    The  friendly  mist 

Clung  to  the  lake.     I  boated  over,  ran 
My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beat- 
ing heart 
The  Sweet-Gale  rustle  round  the  abelnng 
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Enna,   gathering 
I  whistled  thrice; 


like     Frosetpii 

Dien  low  >nd  : 

She  tain'i],  we  closed,  we  kin'd,  inrore 

luth,  I  breathed 
In  some  new  planet :  a  silent  couim  itole 
Upon   ns   and   deputed :    '  Leave,'  she 

'  0  leave  me ! '    '  Never,  dearest,  never : 

I  bnve  the  worst : '  and  while  we  stood 

UkefooU 
Eakbtscuig,  all  at  once  a  score  of  pugs 
And  poodle*  yell'd  within,  and  out  they 

Traateesand  Auiilsand  Uncle*.    '  What, 

with  him! 
Go'  (sbrill'd  the  cotlom-spinning  cboros) ; 

I  choked.      Again    they    ihtiek'd    the 

burthen  — '  Him  V 
Agiin  with  hands  of  wild  rejection'Go!  — 
Giri,  get  you  in  I '     She  went  —  and  ID 

They  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
To  bmds  in  Kent  and  messuages  in  York, 
And  slight  !>{r  Robert  with  hit  watery 

And  educated  whisker.    But  for  me, 
They  set  an  ancient  creditor  to  work  ; 

II  leem*  I  broke  a  close  with  force  and 

Tleie  etmc  a  mystic  token  from  the  king 
Ta  greet  the  sherifT.  needless  courtesy  t 
I  tetd,  and   fled  by   night,   and  flying 

Her  taper  glimmcT'd  in  the  Uke  below ; 
I  toni'd  once  more,  dose-bulton'd  to  the 

So  left  the  place,  left  Edwin,  nor  have  seen 
Him  «Dce,  nor  heard  of  ber,  nor  cared  to 

liar  cared  to  hear  ?  perbapt :  yel  long 
i  «fio 

IbtTcpirdon'd  little  Letty;  not  indeed, 
lloaybc,  for  her  own  dear  sake  but  Ihig, 
^hr  seems  s  part  of  those  fresh  days  to  me : 
Fcirinthe  dust  and  drouth  of  London  life 
^c  moves  imong  my  visions  of  the  lake, 
While  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wing, 


While  the  gold-lily  blows,  and  oretbead 
The  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer 
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Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce 

For  Iroops  of  devils,  nuitt  with  blasphemy, 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamour,  mourn  and 

Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms 

of  prayer, 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my 

Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty 
God, 
This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten 

Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pabgs. 

In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  Cold, 
In  coughs,  aches,  stilches,  ulcerous  throes 

A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud, 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and 


Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints,  the  while  robe  and 
the  palm. 
O  take  tlie  meaning.  Lord:  I  do  not 

Not  whisper,  any  mnrmur  of  complaint 
Painheap'd  ten -bund  red -fold  to  this,  were 

still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-bund  red-fold,  to  bear, 
llian  were  those  lead-like  torn  of  sin, 

that  crush 'd 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the 

first, 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then; 
And  Iho'  my  teeth,  which  now  arc  dropt 
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Wuuld  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  >U  my 

Was  ta^d  with  ley  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drown'il  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with 

or  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  some- 

An  aneel  stanil  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  feeble  grown;  my  end  draws 

1  hope  my  end  dniws  nigh;  half  deaf  I 

So  that  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people  hum 
Ahoutthecolumn's  base,  and  almost  blind. 
Anii   scarce   can  recognise  the  lields  I 

And  both  my  thighs  are  rotted  with  the 

Vet  cease  I  not  to  clamour  and  to  cry, 
WhQe  my  stiff  spine  can  bold  my  weary 

head, 
Till  all  my  limbs  diop  piecemeal  from  the 

Have  mercy,  mercy :  take  away  my  sin. 

d  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  not  save  my  sonl. 

Who  may  be  saved?  who  is  it  may  be 

Who  may  be  made  a  saint,  if  I  fail  here? 
Show  me  the  man  bath  suffec'd   more 

than  1. 
For  did  not  all  thy  martyrs  die  one  death? 
For  either  they  were  stoned,  or  crucified. 
Or  bum'd  in  tire,  or  boil'd  in  oil,  or  sawn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs;  bull  die  here 
To-day,  and  whole  years  long,  a  life  of 

death. 
Bear  witness,  if  I  could  have  found  a  way 
(And  beedfully  I  sifted  ali  my  thought) 
More  slowly-painful  to  subdue  this  home 
Of  sin,  my  flesh,  which  I  despise  and  hate, 
1  had  not  stinted  practice,  U  my  God. 

For  not  alone  this  pillar-punishment. 
Not  this  alone  1  bore:  but  while  I  lived 
In  the  white  convent  down  theralley  there. 
For  many  weeks  about  my  loins  I  wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the 

well. 
Twisted  as  tighlas  I  could  knot  the  noose; 
And  apake  not  of  it  to  a  single  soul. 
Until  the  ulcer,  eating  thro'  my  skin, 
Betray'd  my  secret  penance,  so  that  all 
My  brethren   marvell'd  greatly.     More 

than  this 


I  lived  up   there   on   yonder  mooutaii 

side. 
My  right  leg  chain'd  into  the  crag,  I  la; 
Pent  in  a  roofless  close  oi  ragged  staite* 
loswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mill 

Black'd  with  thy  branding  thundei,  aix 

Sucking  the  damps  for  drink,  and  e«tin) 

Except  the  spare  chance-gif)  of  thoii 

that  came 
To  touch  my  body  and  be  heal'd,  and  live 
And  they  say  then  that  I  work'd  miracles 
Whereof  my  fame  is  loud  ainongu  man 

kind. 
Cured  lameness,  palaes,  cancer*.    Thon 

OGod, 
Knowesl  alone  whether  this  wa*  or  no. 
Have  mercy,  mercy!  cover  alt  my  ^. 
Then,   that  I   might  be   more   alont 

with  Ihcc, 
Three  years  1  lived  upon  a  pillar,  higti 
Six  cubits,  and   three  years  on  one  ol 

And  twice  three  yean  I  crouch'd  on  one 

that  rose 

Twenty  by  measure;  last  of  all,  1  grew 

Twice  ten  long  weary  weary  yean  to  this, 

That  numbers  forty  cubits  from  the  soiL 

I  think  that  I  have  borne  as  much  al 

this  — 
Or  ebe  1  dream  —  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
If  I  may  measure  time  by  yon  slow  light, 
And   this  high  dial,  which   my  sorrow 


And  yet  1  know  not  well 
For  thai  the  evil  ones  come  here,  and  say, 
'  Fall  down,  O  Simeon :  thou  hast  suffer'd 

long 
For  age*  and  for  ages  t '  then  they  prate 
Of  penances  I  cannot  have  gone  thro', 
Perplexing  me  with  lies;  and  oft  I  fall. 
Maybe  for  months,  in  such  blind  lethaigies 
That  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Time  are 

choked. 

But  yet 
Bethink  thee,  Lord,  while  tbou  and  all 
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Enjoy  themsdvcs  in  heaveo,  and  men  on 

H.j(ise  in  the  shade  o(  comfortable  roofs, 
Sil  with  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  whole- 

Aul  weai  warm  clothes,  and  even  beasts 

bare  stalls, 
1,  HireeD  the  spring  and  dovnfall  of  the 

ligH 
Bow  do«m  one  thousand  and  two  hondted 

To  Chti«,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the 

Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 
iwake;  the  chill  Stan  «parkle ;  I  am  wet 
1^'ith  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crack- 
ling frost. 
I  wear  an   Dodress'd    goatskin   on   my 

back; 
A  iruing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck ; 
Kai  ID  my  weak,  lean  arm*  I  lift  the 


Aid  si 


:  and  wrettle  with  thee  till  1 


E  of 

Uf  it  not  to  me.    Am  I  to  blame  for 

this. 
That  here  come  thoie  that  worship  me? 

Ha!  ba! 
Ibey  think  that  I  am  i 
*     ami? 


What 


And  I,  in  trntb  (Ihi 

here) 
Have  all  in  an  endured 


wilt  bear  witness 

much,  and 

Than  many  just   and  holy  men,  whose 

^icgittei'd  and  calendar'd  for  saints- 
Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
WIui  is  it  1  on  have  done  to  merit  this? 
Iim  a  unner  viler  than  you  all. 
\\  may  be  1  have  wrought  some  miracles, 
Aiul  cured  some  halt  and  maim'd;  but 

what  of  that? 
Ilnaybe,  no  aoe,  even  among  the  saints. 


May  match   his  pains  with  mine;    but 

what  of  that? 
Yet  do  not  rise ;  fur  yuu  may  look  on  me. 
And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to 

God. 
Speak  !  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maim'd  ? 
I  think   you  know  I  have   some  power 

with  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance;  let  him  speak 

Yes,   I   can   heal   him.      Power  goes 

forth  from  ms. 
They  say   that   they  are    heat'd.      Ah, 

hark!  they  shout 
'  St.  Siioeon  Stylites.'     Why,  if  so, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.    O  my  soul, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  thee.     If  this  be, 
Can  I  work  miracles  and  not  be  saved? 
This  is  not  told  of  any.     They  were  saints. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved; 
Yea,    crown'd    a    saint.      They    shout, 

'  Behold  a  saint  I ' 
And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 
Courage,  St.  Simeon  1  This  dull  chrysalis 
Cracks  into  shining  wings,  and  hope  ere 

Spreads  more  and  more  and  more,  that 

God  hath  now 
Sponged   and   made  blank   of  crimeful 

record  all 
My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  sons, 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Styliles,  among  men  ;  I,  Simeon, 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end; 
1,  Simeon,   whose   brain   the    sunshine 

I,  whose  bald  brows    in    silent   hours 

become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  neat  of  penance  here  pro- 

That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  ude 
Show'd  like  fair  seraphs.     On  the  coal* 

Hay, 
A  vessel  full  of  sin  :  all  hell  beneath 
Made  me  boil  over.    Devils  pluck'd  my 
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They  flapp'd  my  light  out  as  I  read :  I 
Their  faces  grow  between  me  and  my 
With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish 
They  buret  my  prayer.      Yet   tbia  way 

And  by  this  way  I  'scaped  them.     Mortify 

Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  acouTges  and 
with  thorns; 

Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.  If  it  may 
be,  fast 

Whole  Lents,  and  pray.  1  hardly,  with 
slow  steps. 

With  slow,  faint  steps,  and  much  exceed- 
ing pain. 

Have  scrambled  past  those  pits  of  fire, 
that  still 

Sing  in  mine  ears.     But  yield  not  me  the 

God  only  Ihrq'  his  bounty  hath  thought  lit. 
Among  the  powers  and  princes  at  this 

world, 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind, 
Which  few  can  reach  to.    Yet  I  do  not 

say 
But  that  a  time  may  come  —  yea,  even 

Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smit*  the  thresb- 

uld  stairs 
Oflife  — Isay,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without  re- 

FoT  I  will  leave  tny  relics  in  your  land. 
And   you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my 

dust. 
And  bum   a  fragrant  lamp   before  my 

When   I   am   gather'd   to  the  glorious 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewd- 

Ran  shrivelling  thro'  me,  and  a  cloudlike 

change. 
In  pissing,  with  a  grosser  (ilm  made  thick 
These  heavy,  horny  eyes.    The  end !  the 

Surely  the  end  !     What's  here?  a  shape, 

A  Hash  of  light.     Is  that  the  angel  there 
That  holds  a  crown?      Come,   blessed 
brother,  come. 


I   know  thy  glittering  face.      I   iraitci 

Imig; 
My  brows   are  ready.      What!   deav  « 

now? 
Nay,  draw,   draw,   draw    nigh.       So    1 

clutch  it.    Christ ! 
Tis  gone:   'tis  here  again;  the  crown! 

the  crown! 
So  now  'tis  fitted  on  and  grows  to  me. 
And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
Sweet!  sweet!  spikenard,  and  balm,  and 

Ahl  let  me  not  be  fool'd,  svcci  saints; 

I  trust 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meel 

for  Heaven, 
Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  B  man  ol 

Among  you  there,  and  let  him  presently 
Approach,   and   lean  a  ladder   on    the 

shaft, 
And  climbing  up  into  my  airy  home. 
Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacrament; 
For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  prophesy  that  1  shall  die  to-night, 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

But  thou,  O  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people ;  let  them  take 
Example,   pattern:    lead   them   to    thy 

light. 


THE  TALKING  OAK. 

Once  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls; 

Once  more  before  my  face 
I  see  the  moulder'd  Abbey-walls, 

That  stand  within  the  chace. 

Beyond  the  lodge  the  city  lies. 
Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke; 

And  ah  I  with  what  delighted  eye* 
I  turn  to  yonder  oak. 

For  when  my  passion  first  began. 
Ere  that,  which  in  me  burn'd, 
The  love,  that  makes  me  thrice  a  man, 

Could  hope  itself  relurn'd; 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 

I  spoke  without  restraint. 
And  with  a  larger  faith  appeil'd 

Than  Papist  unto  Saint. 
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For  oft  I  talk'd  with  bjm  apart. 

And  told  him  of  my  choice. 
Until  be  pUgiarised  a  heart. 

And  antwer'd  with  a  voice. 

Tfao'  what  he  whisper'd  under  Heaven 

None  else  could  undecitand; 
T  round  bim  gaTculously  given, 

A  babhlei  in  the  land. 

Bat  since  I  heard  bim  make  reply 

Is  many  a  weary  hour; 
Twere  well  to  question  him,  and  try 

If  jet  be  keeps  the  power. 

Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern. 
Broad  Oak  of  Sumner-chace, 

ftliose  topmost  branches  can  discern 
The  rool*  of  Snmner-place  I 

S»y  ihon,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

U  ever  maid  or  spouse, 
Ai  fair  as  my  divia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs. — 

'0  Walter,  I  have  shelter'd  here 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  Summers,  year  by  year 

Made  ripe  in  Sumner-cbace : 

'Old  Summen,  when  the  monk  was  fal. 
And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek, 

Voidd  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 
The  gills  upon  the  cheek, 

'&e  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's-pence, 
And  nnmber'd  bead,  and  shrift, 

QuffKariy  broke  into  the  speace 
And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift ; 

'And  I  have  teen  some  score  of  those 
Fresh  faces,  that  would  thrive 

W^  his  man-minded  offiKt  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five; 

'Aad  all   that    from   the   town   would 
stroll, 

TDI  that  wild  wind  made  work 
Id  vbich  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul 

Went  by  me,  like  a  stork : 


'  And  I  have  shadow'd  many  a  group 

Of  beauties,  that  were  born 
In  teacup-limea  of  hood  and  boop. 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn ; 

'  And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay. 
About  me  leap'd  and  laugh'd 

The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day. 
And  shrill'd  his  tinsel  shaft. 

'  I  awear  (and  else  inav  insects  prick 

Eachleafintoagall) 
This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick. 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all; 

'  For  those  and  theirs,  by  Nature's  law, 

Have  faded  lung  ago; 
But  in  these  latter  Spring*  I  taw 

Your  own  Olivia  blow, 

'  From     ,vhen    she    gamboll'd    on  ,  the 
greens 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 

Could  number  five  from  ten. 

'  I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  wind,  aod  rain, 
(And  hear  me  with  thine  ears,) 

That,  tho'  I  circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years — 

*  Yel,  since  I  first  could  cast  a  shade. 


'  For  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 
To  make  the  greensward  fresh, 

I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit, 
But  far  too  spare  of  flesh.' 

O  hide  thy  knotted  knees  in  fern. 

And  overlook  the  chace; 
And  from  (hy  topmost  branch  discern 

The  rools  of  Sumner-place. 

But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name. 
That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows, 

Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 
To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs. 
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'O  yeMerday,  you  know,  the  fair 

W*s  holiten  at  the  town; 
Her  father  left  his  good  aim-chait. 

And  rode  bU  hunter  down, 

'  And  with  him  Albert  came  on  bit. 

I  look'd  at  him  with  joy : 
As  coivslip  unto  oxlip  is, 

So  seems  she  to  the  boy, 

'  An  hour  had  past  —  and,  sitting  ttniglit 
Within  Ihe  low-whecl'd  chaise. 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  tbe  dappled  gray*. 

'  But  as  for  ber,  she  ttay'd  at  borne. 

And  on  Ihe  roof  she  went. 
And  down  the  way  you  u»e  to  come, 

She  look'd  wilh  discontent. 

'She  left  the  norel  half-uncut 


'Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt. 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  holt 

Before  het,  and  the  park. 

'A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing, 
And  in  the  chase  grew  wild. 

As  close  as  might  be  would  he  cling 
About  the  darling  child: 

'  But  light  as  any  wind  that  blow* 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir. 
The  flower,  she  tooch'd  on,  dipt  and  rose, 

And  tum'd  to  look  at  ber. 

'And   here   she   came,  and   round   mi 

And  sang  to  me  Ibe  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made 
About  my  "giant  bole;  " 

'And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth 
She  strove  to  span  my  waist: 

Alas,  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 
I  could  not  be  embraced. 


she 


'  Yet  seem'd  the  presaure  thrice  as  swecl 

As  woodbine's  fragile  hold. 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feci 

The  berried  briony  fold.' 

O  mufHe  round  thy  knees  with  fern. 
And  shadow  Sumnei-chace ! 

Long  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 
The  rooft  of  Suraner-pUce  I 

But  tell  me^  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carved  with  many  vows 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs? 

'  O  yes,  she  wander'd  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,   and  kisa'd   the  t 

And  sweetly  murmui'd  thine. 


'A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source. 
And  down  my  surface  crept. 

My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 
But  I  believe  she  wepL 

'Then  flush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 
She  glanced  across  Ihe  plain; 

She  kiss'd  me  once  again. 

'  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind. 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word. 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind. 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirr'd  : 


A  pleasure  ]  discern'd, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring 
Tbal  show  tbe  year  is  turn'd. 

'Thrice-happy  he  that  may  caress 
Tbe  ringlet's  waving  balm  — 

The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  preM 
The  maiden's  tender  palm. 

'  1,  rooted  here  among  the  groves 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves  , 

With  anthers  and  with  dniti 
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For  >h !  niy  friend,  the  day*  wete  brief 
Whereof  the  poets  talk, 
WlieD  that,  which  breathes  within   the 
leaf, 
GnJd  ilip  its  bark  and  walk. 

'  But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone. 
From  spray,  and  branch,  and  atem. 

Hare  saek'd  and  gathet'd  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

'  She  had  not  found  me  so  remin; 

Bat  lightly  iDuing  thro', 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kiai, 

With  naury  thereto.' 

O  noarish  high,  with  leuiy  lowen. 

And  overlook  the  lea. 
Fame  thy  loves  among  the  bowen 

But  leave  thou  mine  to  me. 

0  Bouriih,  hidden  deep  in  feni. 

Old  oak,  1  love  thee  well; 
A  thtmand  thanks  for  what  I  learn 

And  what  remains  to  tell. 

"Ih  little  more  :  the  day  wal  waim; 

At  last,  tired  out  wth  play. 
She  lank  her  head  upon  her  aim 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

'Her  eyeHda  diopp'd  their  silken  eaves. 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes 
Tlfo'  all  the  sommer  of  my  leave* 

A  welcome  mix'd  with  sighs. 

'llool  the  swarming  sound  of  life  — 
The  mime  from  the  town  — 

tic  mnimnr*  of  the  drum  and  Gfe 
And  Inll'i]  them  in  my  own. 

'Sometime*  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip. 
To  light  her  shaded  eye; 
,    K  second  (lutteT'd  round  her  Up 
Like  a  golden  butterfly; 

i    '  K  third  wonld  glimmer  on  hei  neck 
'       Ts  make  the  necklace  shine; 

Aaotber  ^id.  ■  iDnny  fleck, 
I       Prom  head  to  ankle  tine. 


'  But  in  a  pet  she  started  op. 
And  plucli'd  it  out,  and  drew 

My  little  oakling  from  the  cup. 
And  flung  him  in  the  dew. 

■  And  yet  it  was  a  graceful  gift  — 

I  felt  a  pang  within 
As  when  I  sec  the  woodman  Uft 


'I  shook  him  down  because  Lie  wai 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  grass. 

O  kiss  him  once  for  me. 


Step  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern. 
Look  further  thro'  the  chace, 

Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 
The  front  of  Sumner-place. 

This  fru't  of  thine  by  Love  is  blest. 

That  liut  a  mumenl  lay 
Where  fairer  fruit  of  Love  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice. 
The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  magnetise 
The  baby-oak  within. 

But  thou,  while  kingdoms  overset, 
Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand, 

Thy  leaf  shall  never  bit,  nor  yet 
Thine  acorn  in  the  land. 

May  never  saw  dismember  thee. 

Nor  wielded  aie  disjoint. 
Thou  art  the  fairest-spoken  trea 

From  here  to  Liiard-point. 

O  rock  upon  thy  towery-top 
All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet  I 

All  starry  culmination  drop 
Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet  I 
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All  grass  of  «lky  reathet  grow  — 
And  u-bile  he  sinki  or  swells 

The  fall  suulh-breeze  around  thee  blow 
The  sound  of  minster  bells. 

I'he  fat  eaith  feed  thy  branchy  root. 

That  under  deeply  atriltes! 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shoot. 
High  up,  in  silver  spikes! 

Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain, 

Cut,  rolling  a3  in  sleep. 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain. 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deepi 

And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  oath. 

That  only  by  thy  side 
Will  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth, 

And  gain  her  for  my  bride. 

And  when  my  marriage  rnorn  may  Tall, 
She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear 

Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 
In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhyme. 
And  praise  thee  more  in  both 

Than  bard  has  honour'd  beech  or  lime, 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth. 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat, 
Anil  mystic  sentence  spoke; 

And  more  than  England  honours  that. 
Thy  famous  brother-oak. 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 

Till  all  the  paths  were  dim. 
And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 

And  hnmm'd  a  surly  hymn. 


LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close. 
What     sequel  ?        Streaming   eyes    and 

breaking  hearts  ? 
Or  all  [he same  as  if  he  had  not  been? 
Not  so.    Sball  Error  in  the  round  of 

Slill  father  Truth?    O  shall  the  braggart 


Thro'  madness,  hated  by  the  wise,  (o  law, 
System  and  empire?  Sin  itself  be  found 
The  cloudy   porch   oft  opening  on  the 

Sun? 
And  only  he,  this  wonder,  dead,  become 
Mere  highway   dust?  or   year  by  yeii 

alone 
Sit  brooding  in  the  ruins  of  a  life. 
Nightmare  of  youth,  the  spectre  of  him- 
self? 
If  this  were  thus,  if  this,  indeed,  were 

Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony  heart. 
The  staring  eye  glaied  o'er  with  Mpless 

The  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro, 
The  set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 
But  am  I  not  the  nobler  thro'  thy  love? 
O  three  times  less  unworthy !    likewise 

more  thro'  Love,  and  greater  than 

The  Sun  will  run  his  orbit,  and  the  Moon 
Her  circle.     Wait,  and  Love  himself  wiU 

bring 
The     drooping    flower    of    knowledge 

changed   to  fruit 
Ofwis'lom.     Wait.-  my  faith  is  large  in 

1  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect 

ITill  some  one  say,  Then  why  not  ill 
for  good? 
Why  took  ye  not  your  Pastime?    Tolhat 

My  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew  the 

right 
And  did  it;   for  a  man  is  not  as  God, 
But  then  most  Godlike  being  most  a  man. 
—  So  let  me  think  'tis  well  for  thee  and 

Ill-fated  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine 
Whose  foresight  preaches  peace,  my  heart 

so  slow 
To  feel  it!   For  how  hard  it  secm'd  to 

When  eyes,  love-languid  thro'  half  t«in 

would  dwell 
One  earnest,  earnest  moment  upon  mine. 
Then  not  to  dare  to  see  1  when  thy  low 
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Hf  own  full-tuned,  —  hold  psEsion  in  a 

leash. 
And   not  leap  Tortb   uid  fall  about  th; 

And  on  thy  bosom  (deep  desired  relief!) 
Rain   oiU  the  heavy  miit  of  teaiSi  that 


Like  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  embiace  and 

And  crying, '  Who  i*  thU?  behold  thy 

She  pnsh'd  me  from  thee. 

If  the  sense  is  hard 

To  alien  ears.  I  did  not  speak  to  these  — 
No,  Dot  to  thee,  but  to  thyself  in  me ; 
Hard    is    my   doom    and   thine:    Iboit 
knowest  it  alL 
Could  Love  part  thus?  was  it  not  well 

To  hare  spoken  once?     It  coold  not  but 

be  well. 
The  sbw  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  good, 
Tbe  slow  sad   hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  ill, 
■\iid  all  g(wd  things  from  eriU  brought 

the  night 
h  which  wc  sal  tc^ther  and  alone, 
Aim!  to  the  want,  that  hoUow'd  all  the 

Gare  utterance  by  the  yearning  of  an  eye. 
That  bnni'd  upon  its  object  thro'  such 

Ai  Sow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  gave  way 
To  those  caresses,  when  a  hundred  limes 
la  that  last  kiss,  which  never  was  the  last, 
Fiitwell,  like  endless  welcome,  lived  and 

died. 
Then  follow'd  counsel,  comfort,  and  the 

^lot  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  spealiing 

tmlh; 
IBaaw  the  dark  was  worn,  and  overheac^ 
Hk  lights  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  mix'rf 
In  that  brief  night;   the  summer  nigbl, 

that  paused 


Among  her  stars  to  hear  us;  Stan  that 

hung 
Love-charm'd  to  listen:  all  the  wheels  of 

Spun  round  in  station,  but  the  end  had 

O   then  like  those,  who  clench  their 

Upon  their  dissolution,  we  two  rose, 
There  —  closing  like  an  individual  life  — 
In  one  blind  cry  of  passion  and  of  pain. 
Like  bitter  accusation  ev'n  to  death. 
Caught  up  the  whole  of  love  and  ulter'd 

And  bade  adieu  for  ever. 

Live  —  yel  live  — 
Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing 


by 
My  blessing!     Should  my  Shadow  cross 

thy  thoughts 
Too  sadly  for  their  peace,  remand  it  thou 
For  calmer  bouts  to  Memory's  darkest 

hold, 
If  not  to  be  forgotten  — not  at  once — 
Not  all  forgotten.    Should  it  cross  thy 

dreams, 
O  might  it  come  like  one  that  looks  con- 
tent, 
With  quiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth. 
And  puint  thee  fDcward  to  a  distant  light, 
Or  seem  to  lift  a  burthen  from  thy  heart 
And  leave    thee   frefr,   till   thou  wake 

refresh'd 
Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  halh 

grown 
Full  quire,  and  morning  driv'n  her  plow 

of  pearl 
Far  furrowing   into  light   the  mounded 

Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

Wrnx,  you  shall  have  that  song  which 

Leonard  wrote; 
It  was  last  summer  on  a  tour  in  Wales: 
Old  James  was  wilb   me :    we  that  day 
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Up  Saovrdoa;  uid  I  wish'd  for  I^onud 

there, 
And  funnd   bim  in  Llanberit:  then  ire 

Between  the   lakes,  and   clamber'd  hair 

The  counter  side;  and  that  same  aong  of 


He 


;    for  1  banlei'd   him,  and 


They  said  he  lived  shut  up  within  himKlf, 

A  tongue-tied  Poet  in  the  feverous  days. 
That,  setting   Ihe  kow  much  before  the 

Crv,  like  Ihe  daughten  of  the  horseleech, 

'  Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,'  but  contit  not  me  the 

herd! 
To  which  'They  call  me  what  they 

will,'  h*  said ; 
'  Bui  1  was  born  too  late :  the  fair  new 

That  float  about  the  Ihtethotd  of  an  age. 
Like   truths  of  Science  waiting   to   be 

caught  — 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher 

Are  taken  by  the  forelock.     Let  it  be. 
But  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen,  hear 
These    measured    words,   my   work    of 

'  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all 

The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun; 
The  dark  Earth  follows  wheel'd  in  her 

And  human  things  returning  on  them- 
selves 

Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year, 
'Ah,  Iho'  the  times,  when  some  new 
thought  can  bud, 

Are  but   as   poets'   seasons  when   they 


And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden 

'  When  wealth  no  more  ihaU  rest  in 

mounded  heaps, 
But  smit   with  freiir   light   shall  slowly 

melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands. 


And  light  shall  spread,  and  roan  be  liket 


If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of 

that? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  lesa, 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.     Happy  days 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 
'  tly,  happy  happy  sails,  and  bear  the 

Press; 
Fly  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross; 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  ha*eQ- 

ward 
With  silks,  and  fmita,  and  spicet,  deai 

of  loll. 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 
'  But  we  grow  old.    Ah  I   when  shall 

all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  n^e,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 
And   like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the 

sea. 
Thro'  all  Ihe  circle  of  the  golden  year?' 
Thus  far  he  f]ow'd,and  ended;  where- 

'  Ah,  foUy  1 '  in  mimic  cadence  an*wei'd 

'  Ah,  folly  I  for  it  lies  lo  fat  away. 

Not  in  our  time,  nor  in  our  children's 

Tis  like  the  second  world  to  ns  that 

live; 
Twete  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopea  on 

Heaven 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  golden  year.' 
With  that  he  struck  his  staff  against 

And  broke  it,  —  James,  —  you  know  him, 

—  old,  but  full 
Of  force  and  cbolei,  and  firm  npon  his 
feet. 

And  like  an  oaken  slock  in  winter  woods, 
O'erHourish'd  with  the  hoary  clematis: 
Then  added,  all  in  heati 

'What  stnff  is  this! 
Old   writers   puah'd    the    happy   leason 

The    more    fools    they,  —  we    forward : 

dreamers  both ; 
You  most,  that  in  an  i^,  when  every 
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Most    nre&t  hct  vity  minutes   to   the 
Live  OD,  God  love  us,  u  if  the  leedsmui, 

Upon  the  teeming  harvest,  ifaould  not 

plunge 
Hii  luod  into  the  bag:  but  well  I  Lnow 
That  mta  him  who  works,  aod  feell  he 


Tbis   1 


*  gnmd  yeai  i 


:   the 


He  spoke;  and,  liigh  abore,  I  heatd 

them  blast 
The   sleep  slate-quarTy,  and  the  gteat 

echo  flap 
And  buflel  round  the  hills,  from  bluff  Co 


with  a 


aged  wife,  I  mete  and 


Uncqoal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  board,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and 

I  cUBOt  rest  from  travel ;  I  will  drink 
life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Gitatly,  have  suflei'd  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
VcMlbe  dim  sea:  I  ant  become  a  name; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Midi  have  1  teen  and  knovrn ;  cities  of 


ates,  councils,  goTeru- 

MjseJ  not  least,  but  faononr'd  of  them 

all; 
And  dinnk  delight  at  balUc  with   my 

peera. 
Far   on   the   ringing   plains   of   windy 

Troy. 
I  un  a  part  of  all  that  1  have  met; 
Yd  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethio' 
Gkams   that   nntraveU'd  world,   whose 

maigia  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 


a  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains:  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From    that   eternal   silence,   something 

A  bringer   of  new  things;    and  vile  it 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond   the   atmoM    bound    of   human 
thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  Heave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make 

A  ragged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  lo  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most   blameless   is  he,   centred  in   the 

Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  wn  gone.     He  works  his  work, 
1  mine. 
There  lies  the  port;    the  vessel  pufis 

There  gloom  Che  dark  broad  seas.     My 

milliners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and 

thought  with  me  — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The    thunder   and    the    sunshine,    and 

Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I 
ate  old; 


end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be 

Not   unbecoming  men  that  strove  with 

Gods. 
The  lights  begin   to   twinkle  bom  the 

The  long   day  wanes;   the  slow  moon 

climbs:  the  deep 
Hobos  round  with  many  voices.    Come, 

my  friends, 
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lis  not  tuu  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  oir,  and  litting  well  in  order  smile 
The  sounding  rurrows;    for  my  puipose 

holds 
To  tail  beyond  Ihe  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  anli)  1  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us 

It  maybe  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see   the   great  Achilles,  wbom  we 


Tho'  much 


taken,  much  abides;  and 


We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in 

old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which  we 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  Emd  fate,  but  strong 

in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


TITHONUS. 

The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and 

fall, 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the 

ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  lield  and  lies 

beneath. 
And  after  many  a  summer  diet  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  imroortnlity 
Consumes :  I  wither  sluwly  in  thine  arms. 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  white- h air  d  shadow  roaming  like   a 


Alas  1   for  this  gray  shadow,  once   i 


To  bis  great   heart  r 


But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  woik'd 

their  wills. 
And    beat  me    down   and   marr'd  *nd 

wasted  me, 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  yuBth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.    Can  thy  love, 
Thy   beauty,  make   amends,   tfao'  even 

Close  over  us,  the  alver  star,  thy  guide. 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fin 

with  teats 
To  hear  me  ?   Let  me  go :  take  back  thy 

gift: 
Why  should  a  man  deure  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men. 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  al)  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

for  all  ? 

A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart;  tbete 

A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I 

wai  botn. 
Once  mote  the  old  mysterious  glimmer 

steals 
From   thy   pure    brows,  and    from  thy 

shoulders  pure. 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  check   begins   to  redden  thro'  the 

gloom. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to 

Ere  yet  Ibey  blbd  the  stars,  and  the  wild 

Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke, 

And    shake    the    darkness    from   tbdl 

loosen'd  manes, 
And  beat  the  tvrilight  into  Oaket  of  fire. 


Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  rne  with  thy 
Ind   make   me   tremble   lett   a  saying 
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1  that  (Uik  Mrtb,  be 


!   with  what  aaotbei 


The  lodd  outline  fonning  louod  thee; 

The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings; 
Cluged  with   Ihjf  tayMic  change,  and 

felt  my  blood 
Clot  wiUi  the  glow  that  slowly  crinson'd 

Tliy  pnsence  ■nd  thy  portals,  while  I 

Hndi,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing'  dewy- 

Aitb  kises  balmier  than  half-opening 

bids 
'X  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that 

liin'd 

ding  1  knew  not  what  of  wild  and 


Like  that  strange  song  1  heard  Apollo 

*ing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 


feet 
Upon  thy  glimmerbg  thresholds,  when 

the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the 

Of  happy  men  Chat  have  the  power  to 

And    grajsy    barrows   of   the    happier 

dead. 
Release    me,   and    restore   me    to    the 

ground; 
Thou  seEst  alt  things,  thou  wilt  see  my 


Thou  wilt  I 


I  thy   beauty  mom   by 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 
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Drug  thy  memoriei,  lest  Ihou  leaiii  it,  leit  thy  heart  be  put  to  proof, 
Id  ^  dead  uohappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 


Tboa  thalt  hear  Ihe  '  Never,  ni 
And  ■  song  Itom  out  the  distal 


^^^,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace;  for.  a  tender  voice  wilt  cry. 
Ta  a  pacer  life  than  thine;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 
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Vet  1  doubt  not  thro'  the  ^es  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 

And  the  thooghis  ol  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the  sun*. 


Knowledge  cornea,  but  wisdom  lingets,  and  he  bears  a  laden  breast, 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  resL 


Uign  conttellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
Bietidtlu  of  bropic  shade  and  palms  in  clnster,  knots  of  Paradise. 
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Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  rbging  groove*  of 
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laaited/or  Iki  train  at  CavtHtry; 

I  Jinv  TBilA  graemt  and  pBTItrs  on  Ikt 

Te  TBolck  Ikt  tkrti  tali  tpiret;  and  tktrt 

likaptd 
Tkt  €it/s  aneimt  Ugrnd  inlo  this:  — 

Not  unlf  we,  the  UleM  seed  of  Time, 
Kfw  men,  tb&t  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Crydovn  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  lights  and  wrongi,  have  lo*ed   the 

people  well. 
And  loathed  [□  lee  them  overtai'd;  but 

she 
Did  more,  and  underweat,  and  oretcame, 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Gudiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
Id  Coventry :  Tot  when  be  laid  a  lax 
l.*pon  his    town,  and   all    the   mothers 

brought 
Tbcir  children,  cbunouring  '  If  we  pay. 

She  sought  her  lord,  and   found  him, 

where  he  strode 
Abou  the  hail,  among  his  dt^t,  alone, 
Hii  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  fud  behind.    She  told  him  of  their 

ABd  pray'd  him,  'If  they  pay  this  tax, 

they  starve.' 
^neat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
'Vonwoulit  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
Fuisiii:h»»Xfewj''~'But  I  would  die,' 

He  lingh'd,  and  (wore  by  Peter  and  by 

Panl: 
Tbn  fillip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 
'Ohiy, ay,  ay,  you  talk!'—  'Alast'  she 

'  Ba  prove  me  what  it  ia  I  would  not  do.' 
Anil  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  E^u's 

He  tnswer'd, '  Ride  you  naked  thro'  the 

'W  I  repeal  it;  '  and  nodding,  as  in 

1(  puled,  with  great  strides  among  his 

dogs. 
So  left  alone,  the  paasions  of  her  mind, 
Ai  viodi  liom  all  the  compus  shift  and 

blow. 


Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 
Till  pity  won.  She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
Andbadehimcry,  with  sound  oftinmpet, 

aU 
The  bard  condition;  but  that  she  would 

The  people :  therefore,  as  they  loved  het 

From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace 

the  street. 
No  efc  look  down,  she  passing;  but  that 


Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  win- 


:ep  witbl 

Then  fled  she  ti 
and  there 

UnclBsp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
ThegrimEarl'sgifC;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She    Unger'd,   looking   like   a  auminet 


Hair-dipl 


1  cloud;  anon  she  shook  her 


And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  bet 

Unclad  herself  in  haste;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam, 

slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  the  teach'd 
The  (^teway;  there  she  found  hei  pal- 
frey trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 
Then  she  code  forth,  clothed  on  with 
chastity : 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she 

And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for 

fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the 

Had  cunning  eyea  to  see :  the  barking 

Made  her  cheek  flame :  her  palfrey'a  foot- 
fall shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses :  the  blind 

Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes;  and  over- 
head 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared :  but 

she 
Not  less  thio'  all  bote  up,  till,  last,  she 

The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the 
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Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  i 
chastity : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless 

The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  comi 
BoriDg  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd  —  but  his  eyes,  before  Ihey  had 


his 


Were  ahrivell'd  into  darkness 
And  dropt  before  him.  So  the  Powers, 
On  noble  deeds,  caocell'd  a  sense  mis- 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd:  and  all 

With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the 
shameless  noon 

Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hun- 
dred towers. 

One  after  one:  but  even  then  she  gain'd 

Her  hower;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and 
crown'd. 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax 
away 

And  bailt  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

THE  DAY-DREAM. 


O  Ladv  Flora,  let  me  speak : 

A  pleasant  hoar  has  psss'd  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek. 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  ^ttice  you  reclined, 

1  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming  —  and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 
The  reflex  of  a  legend  past. 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had. 

And  see  the  vision  that  I  saw. 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  Hill  tell  it.    Turn  your  face, 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye — 
The  rhymes  are  daiiled  from  their  place 

And  ordei'd  words  asunder  fly. 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE. 


The  varying  year  with  blade  and  aheaf 
Qothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains 

Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 
Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins. 

Faint  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curi'd. 
Faint    murmurs    from    the    meadows 


Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn. 
The  fountain  lo  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-heaiths  the  festal  gres. 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower. 

The  parrot  in  hii  gilded  wire*. 

tu. 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  cks' 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily :  no  sound  Is  made. 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

Mure  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  walL 


Here  sits  the  Butler  with  a  flask 
Between  his  knees,  half-drain'd ;  and 

The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task, 
The  maid-of-honour  blooming  fair; 

The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his: 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak  : 
lis  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss : 
The  blush  is  Sx'd  upon  her  cheek. 


Till  all  the  hundred  summers  paaa. 
The  beams,  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shia«. 

Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glaas. 
And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine 

Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleep*. 
Grave  faces  gathet'd  in  a  ring. 
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THE  DAY-DREAM. 


AH  round  *  hedge  upsbools,  and  sbom 

At  disUnce  like  &  little  wood ; 
Thono,  tvics,  woodbine,  miitletoes. 

And  gnpes  with  buncbes  red  as  blood; 
All  creepiog  pUnts,  a  wall  of  green 

Gose-matted,  but  and  brake  and  briu. 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen. 

High  up,  the  topmoM  palace  spire. 


When  wiD  the  hundred  summers  die, 
And  thoDght  and  time  be  boni  again. 

And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh. 
Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men  ? 

Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 
As  all  were  order'd,  age»  since. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTV. 


yuR  after  ;ear  unto  hei  feet. 

She  Ij^ng  on  her  coach  alone, 
AcrDM  the  purple  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
Od  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  atreaoiing  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 
Hie  slnmbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  corL 


Tie  silk  stat-broider'd  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
LuguiBly  ever;  and,  amid 

Her    Ml    black    ringlets   downward 
ToU'd, 
Qews  forth  each  softly- sbadow'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright : 
Hr  constant  beau^  doth  inform 

StObcM  with  love,  and  dajr  with  light. 


Shctleeps:  her  breathings  are  not  b< 
In  palace  cbambers  far  apart. 

Tlw  fragrant  treses  arc  not  stirr'il 
That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 


THE  ARRIVAL, 
t. 

All  precious  things,  discover'd  late. 

To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth; 
For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate. 

And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 
He  travels  far  from  other  skies  — 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks — 
A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  lighter-fooled  than  the  fox. 


The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  thaae 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  past. 
Are  wither'd  in  the  thorny  close, 

Or  scatter'd  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead : 

'  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.' 
Thisproverb  flashes  thro'  his  head, 

'The  many  foil:  the  one  succeeds.' 


He   comes,   scarce    knowing    what    he 

He    breaks   the    hedge:     he    enters 
there : 
The  colour  flies  into  his  cheeks ; 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair ; 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper'd  voices  at  his  eai. 

IV. 

More    close    and    close    hb    footsteps 

The  Magic  Music  in  hb  heart 
Beats  qiuck  and  quicker,  till  he  lind 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark. 

He   stoops  —  to    kiss   bet  —  on    his 

'  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark. 

How   dark   those   hidden  eyes   must 
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THE  DAY-DREAM. 


THE  REVIVAU 


A  TOUCH,  a  kiasi  the  charm  was  sni.pt. 

There  rose  >  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doon  that  clapt, 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  balH 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 


The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd. 
The  lire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The    parrot    scream'd,   the    peacock 
squatl'd. 
The  maid  and  page  tenew'd  their  strife. 

The   palace   bang'd,  and   bazz'd   and 
clackt, 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 


And  far  across  the  hiUs  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old: 
Across  the  hills,  and  fat  away 

leyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  follow'd  him. 
It. 
'I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss; ' 
'  0  wake  for  ever,  love,"  she  hears, 

'  O  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  mercy  wind  was  borne. 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

The  twilight  melted  into  mom. 


'O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep!' 

■  O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled ! ' 
'  O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  1  * 

'Olove,  thy  kiaa  would  wake  th«  dead!' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  crescent-back. 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change. 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 


And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke. 
And  in  his  chair  himself  upreai'd, 
And  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd   his  face,  and 

'  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard ! 
How  say  you?  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  beaid  has  grovni  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 

Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 


'  Paidy,'  rcturn'd  the  king, '  but  still 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stilT  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mentton'd  half  an  hour  ago?' 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain, 

In  courteous  words  leiurn'd  reply: 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by, 

THE  DEPARTURE. 


'  A  hundred  sunjmers!  can  it  be? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  rae  where?' 
'O  seek  my  father's  court  with  me. 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there.' 
And  o'et  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  foUoVd  him. 

MORAL. 


So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there; 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  say. 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed- flower  that  umply  blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose? 
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THE  DAY-DREAM— AMPHION 


Acceding  IS  hit  bumoure  lead, 
A  meaning  suited  lo  hii  mind. 

And  libcril  applk&tioDi  lie 

In  Art  Hkc  Nsture,  deaint  friend; 

So  'twere  to  cramp  itj  use,  if  1 
Shoold  hook  it  to  lome  useful  end. 

L'ENVOI. 


VoD  shake  youi  head.    A  random  itiing 

Voot  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well — were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends; 
To  piss  with  all  our  social  ties 

Toiilence  from  the  paths  of  men; 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again; 
To  deep  thro'  tenns  of  mighty  wars. 

And  walce  on  science  grown  to  more. 
On  secrets  of  the  hrain,  the  stars. 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show. 

The  Poel-fomis  of  atconger  hours. 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  gtoir. 

The  Federations  and  the  Powers; 
litanic  forces  taking  birth 

In  divers  seasons,  divers  climes; 
For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 


So  deepii^  so  aroused  from  steep 
Thro'  sonny  ilecads  new  and  strange. 

Or  gay  quinquenniads  would  we  reap 
The  Bower  and  quintessence  of  change. 


Ail.  yet  would  I  —  and  would  I  might  I 

So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take  — 
Be  (till  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  \ 
For,  am  I  right,  or  am  1  wrong, 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not  care 
Voi'd  have  my  moral  from  the  long, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there: 
And.  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong, 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro'. 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perforce  will  still  revert  to  you; 
Nor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

AO-graceful  head,  so  richly  corl'd. 


For  since  the  lime  when  Adam  lirst 
Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour. 

And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 
In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower. 

What   eyes,  like    thine,  have   waken'd 

What    lips,    like    thine,    so   sweetly 

Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fullness  of  the  pensive  mind; 
Which  all  loo  dearly  self-involved, 

Yet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me; 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved. 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see : 
But  break  iL     In  the  name  of  wife. 

And   in   the  rights    that   name  may 

d  the  moral  of     , 

It  for  which  I  care  to  lire. 

EPILOGUE. 

So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 
And,  if  you  find  a  meaning  there, 

O  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

'  What  wonder,  if  he  thinks  me  fair?' 
What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise, 

To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight 
Like  long-taii'd  birds  of  Paradise 

That  Aoat  thro'  Heaven,  and   cannot 
light? 
Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 

By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue  — 
But  take  it  —  earnest  wed  with  sport. 

And  either  lacied  unto  yon. 

AMPHION. 
My  father  left  a  park  to  me. 

But  it  is  wild  and  barren, 
A  garden  too  with  scarce  a  tree. 

And  waster  than  a  warren : 
Yet  say  the  neighbours  when  Ibey  call, 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land, 
And  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  the  woodland. 
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And  ta'en  my  tiddlc  to  tbe  gate. 
Nor  cared  for  seed  or  scion  1 

And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great, 
And  l^s  of  trees  were  limber, 

And  ta'en  my  liddle  to  the  gate, 
And  fiddled  in  the  timber  ! 

Tis  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue. 

Such  happy  intonation, 
Wberever  be  sat  down  and  sung 

He  leFt  a  small  plantation; 
Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes. 
The  gouty  oak  began  to  move. 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes. 


'rl  its  bushy  crown. 

And.  as  tradition  teaches, 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches; 
And  briony-vine  and  ivy-wrealh 

Ran  forward  to  bis  rhyming, 
And  from  the  valleys  underneath 

Came  little  copses  climbing. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 

The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her. 
And  down  the  middle,  buzz  I  sbe  went 

With  all  her  bees  behind  her : 
The  poplars,  in  long  order  due. 

With  cypress  promenaded. 
The  shock-bead  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded. 

Came  wet-shod  alder  from  the  wave, 
Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie; 
'   Each   pluck'd   bis   one   foot   from   the 

Pousaetling  with  a  sloe-tree : 
Old  elms  came  breaking  from  the  vine, 

The  vine  stream'd  out  to  follow. 
And,  sweating  rosin,  plump'd  the  pine 

From  many  a  cloudy  hollow. 

And  wasn't  it  a  sight  to  see, 
When,  ere  his  song  was  ended, 

Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 
Tbe  country-side  descended; 

And  shepherds  from  the  mountain -eaves 
Look'd  down,  half-pleased,  half-fright- 


Oh,  nature  first  was  fresh  to  men. 

And  wanton  without  measure; 
So  youthful  and  so  flexile  then. 

You  moved  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Twang  out,  my  fiddle  I  shake  the  twigs ! 

And  make  her  dance  attendance; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stilf-set  sprigs. 

And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons. 

'TIS  vain !  in  such  a  brassy  I^^ 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle; 
The  very  sparrows  in  tbe  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-Mck 

With  strumming  and  with  scraping, 
A  jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick. 

The  passive  oien  gaping. 

But  what  is  that  I  hear?  a  sound 

Like  sleepy  counsel  pleading; 
O  Lord !  —  'tis  in  my  neighbour's  ground, 

The  modern  Muses  reading. 
They  read  Botanic  Treatises, 

And  Works  on  Cardening  thro'  there. 
And  Methods  of  transplanting  trees 

To  look  as  if  they  grew  there. 

The  wjihet'd  Misses !  how  they  piose 

O'er  books  of  travell'd  seamen. 
And  show  yon  slips  of  all  thai  grows 

From  England  to  Van  Diemen. 
They  read  in  arbours  dipt  and  cut. 

And  alleys,  faded  places, 
By  squares  of  tropic  summer  shut 

And  warm'd  in  crystal  cases. 

But  these,  tho'  fed  with  careful  dirt. 

Are  neither  green  nor  sappy; 
Half-conscious  of  the  garden-squirt. 

The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 

That  blows  upon  its  mountain. 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 

Beside  its  native  fountain. 

And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  toil. 

And  years  of  cultivation. 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

1  will  not  vex  my  bosom : 
Enough  if  at  tbe  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom. 
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ST.  AGlfES'  EVB~SIR  GALAHAD. 


ST.   AGNES'   EVE. 

Deep  on  the  convent-ioof  the  mows 

Are  ipaikling  to  the  moon : 
My  bieatli  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes: 

May  my  tool  follow  loon  I 
The  diidows  of  the  conveot-towera 

Slant  down  the  iiiQwy  »ward, 
Stin  oeeping  with  the  cteeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  mjr  Lord : 
Mike  Thon  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skiet, 
Or  this  Hist  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

Al  tliese  white  robes  are  soiTd  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
A«  tbii  pale  taper's  earthly  spaik, 

To  yonder  accent  round ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mine  earthly  bouse  1  am. 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Bietk  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord  1  and  far. 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
AH  heaven  hursts  her  starry  Hoots, 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin- 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea  — 

lie  Bridegroom  with  hit  bride ! 


SIR  GALAHAD.  ' 

Ml  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
^T  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pare. 
Tie  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
y»  iplinter'd  spear-ahafts  crack  and  By, 

The  hoi«c  and  rider  reel : 


They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 
And  when  the  tide  of  combat  standi, 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 
That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  look*  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall  t 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall ; 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My   knees  are   bow'd    in   crypt  and 

I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me    mightier    transports    move    and 
thrill; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns; 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice  but  none  are  there; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth. 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
Tlie  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings. 

And  solemn  ch aunts  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain'meret 

I  And  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers; 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light! 

T'hree  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail; 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision!  blood  of  God  I 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  sUrs. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  bome 
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EDWARD   GRAY. 


But  o'er  Ibe  duk  &  glory  spreads, 

Anil  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  ihe  plain,  1  climb  the  height; 

No  brancnjr  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  Tonns  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  vrindy  Gelds. 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  1  know  not  fear; 
1  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

Tbat  often  meet  me  bete. 
T  mu3e  on  joy  tbat  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 


The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  »lty, 

And  Ibro'  the  mountain- walls 
A  rolling  organ-barmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
•  O  just  and  faithful  knigbt  of  God  I 

Ride  on  \  the  prize  is  near.' 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 


All-ai 


'  Cruel,  cruel  the  words  I  uud  t 
Cruelly  came  they  back  to-day  : 

"  You're  too  slight  and  fickle,"  I  said, 
"To  trouble  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray." 

'There  I  put  my  face  in  the  graaa  — 

Wbisper'd,  "  Usten  to  my  despair: 
1  repent  me  of  all  I  did: 
Speak  a  lilde,  Ellen  Adair  I  " 

'  Then  I  took  a  pencil,  and  wrote 
On  the  mossy  stone,  as  I  lay, 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair; 
And  here  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  I  " 

'  Love  may  come,  and  love  may  go. 
And  fly,  like  a  bird,  boai  tree  to  tree; 

But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more. 
Till  Ellen  Adair  come  back  to  me. 

•Bitterly  wept  I  over  the  stone: 
Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  away: 

There  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  ! 
And  there  the  heart  of  Edward  Gny  \ ' 


Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail. 


EDWARD  GRAY. 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder  town 

Met  me  walking  on  yonder  way, 
'And   have   you   lost  your  heart?' 


Sweet  Emma  Moreland  spoke  to  me : 
Bitterly  weeping  I  turn'd  away: 

'Sweet  Emma  Moreland.  love  no  more 
Can  touch  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray. 


O  PLUMP  bead-waiter  at  The  Cock, 

To  which  I  most  resort. 
How  goes  the  time?    Tis  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port; 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

You  set  before  chance-comers. 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  fat 

On  LusJtanian  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind, 
And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 

To  malte  me  write  my  random  rhymes. 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  limes. 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 
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I  pledge  h«,  and  she  comn  and  dips 

HcrlanreliD  thewine. 
And  la]i>  it  thrice  upon  my  lips, 

TbcK  favaur'd  lips  of  mine; 
Until  the  cbann  have  power  to  ouke 

New  liCeblood  warm  the  bosom, 
And  barren  commonplaces  break 

In  fill  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  hei  aileot  at  the  board; 

Her  giailual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  tbe  master-chord 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  »ishe%  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble; 
And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man'* 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Tiro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns. 

By  many  pleasant  vays, 
.\gainst  its  fountain  upward  runs 

The  current  of  my  days : 
1  kiB  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss'd; 

The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer; 
And  lofUy,  thro'  a  vinous  mist. 

My  college  friendships  glimmer. 

1  grovF  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 

Unboding  critic-pen. 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence. 

Which  veies  public  men. 
Who  hold  their  hands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  which  all  deny  them  — 
Vfbo  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry. 

And  all  the  world  go  by  them. 


>r  take 


In 

Half-views  a\  men  and  things 
1*1  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  bloodj 

There  must  be  stormy  weather; 
But  for  some  true  result  of  good 

Ail  parties  work  together. 

Lm  (here  be  thistles,  (here  are  grapes; 

If  old  things,  there  are  new; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes. 

Vet  glimpses  of  the  true. 
Let  laRs  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

We  lack  ikot  rhymes  and  reasons, 
Aion  this  whirligig  of  Time 

Wc  circle  with  the  seaion*. 


This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid; 

With  fair  horizons  bound: 
This   whole   wide   earth   of   light    and 

Comes  out  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Templs-bar, 

And  set  in  Heaven's  third  story, 
I  look  at  all  things  as  they  are. 

But  thro'  a  kind  of  glory. 


pipe. 
But  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise, 

My  nerve*  have  dealt  with  stiffer. 
Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place? 

Or  do  my  peptics  differ? 

For  since  1  came  to  live  and  learn, 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  ever  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  my  head, 
Which  bears  a  season'd  brain  about, 

Unsubject  to  confusion, 
Tho'  soak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  out. 

Thro'  every  convolution. 


For  I  am  of  a 

With  many  kinsmen  gay. 
Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay : 
Each  month,  a  birth-day  coming  on, 

We  drink  defying  trouble, 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one. 

And  then  we  drank  il  double; 


Whether  the  vintage,  yet  unkept, 

Had  relish  fiery-new. 
Or  elbow-deep  in  sawdust,  slept. 

As  old  as  Waterloo; 
Or  stowVI,  when  classic  Canning  died, 

In  musty  bins  !     '    ' 


Had  c 


The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  jolly  Muse,  ilis! 

She  answer'd  to  my  call. 
She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this. 

Is  all-in-all  to  alh 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat. 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker. 
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And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  teach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stoat. 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 
He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dallyi 
I  think  he  came  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  valley. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  Firmer  leg. 

And  crainm'd  a  plumper  crop; 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow'd  lustier  late  and  early, 
Spt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley, 

A  private  life  was  all  his  joy. 


Till  ir 


the  St 


nelhing'pottle-boilied  boy 
That  knuckled  at  the  Uw: 
He  stoop'd  and  dutch'd  him,  fair  and 

Flew  over  root  and  casement : 

His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  for  sheer 


But  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe  and  spire. 

And  foUow'd  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire 

Came  crowing  over  Thames. 
Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  they  bore, 

■nil,  where  the  street  grows  straiter. 
One  Iw'd  for  ever  at  the  tioor, 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


But  whither  would  my  fancy  go? 

How  out  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  I 
Tis  but  a  steward  of  the  can, 

One  shade  more  plump  than  com 
As  just  and  mete  a  serving-man 

As  any  born  of  woman. 


tanged    too   high:    what   draws   i 
Into  the  common  day  ? 


Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown, 

Which  t  shall  have  to  pay? 
Fot,  something  duller  than  at  6isl, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed. 

And  thrumming  on  the  table  : 

Half  fearful  (bat,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task ; 
Lest  of  the  fullness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask  : 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  r«re 

To  prove  myself  a  poet ; 
But,  white  1  plan  and  plan,  my  b«ir 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

So  fares  It  «nce  the  years  began. 

Till  they  be  gather'd  up; 
The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  can. 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cap; 
And  others'  follies  teach  us  not. 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  leaches; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  Ibeme  alone  ! 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  'tis  gone ; 

Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go. 
'TIS  gone:  a  thousand  such  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces. 
And  fall'n  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 

Go,  therefore,  thou  I  thy  betters  went 

Long  since,  and  came  no  more; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamour  sent 

From  many  a  tavern-door, 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits. 

From  misty  men  of  letters ; 
The  lavern-hours  of  mighty  wits  — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the  Poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  ye(  their  native  glow: 
Not  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd. 

He  flash 'd  his  random  speeches. 
Ere  days,  that  deal  In  ana,  swarm'd 

His  literary  leeches. 


CicKH^Ic 


lADV  CLAXE. 


So  mil  for  ever  with  the  past, 

Like  an  good  things  on  eaith  1 
For  should  I   prize  Ihee,  couldst   thou 
IiM, 

At  half  thy  real  worth? 
I  hoiil  it  good,  good  things  should  p 

With  time  I  will  not  qtuutel ; 
It  is  but  fonder  empty  glass 

Hiat  makes  me  maudlia-moraL 


A  pint-pot  neatly  graven. 


Hctd-miier  of  the  chop-home  here. 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
I  too  must  part ;  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  thi*  good  pint  of  port. 
For  Ibis,  than  shalt  from  all  things  luck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter; 
And  whecesoe'er  thou  move,  good  Incic 

Shall  fUog  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  will  never  move  from  hence. 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots: 
Iliy  latter  days  increased  with  pence 

Go  down  among  the  pots: 
llioa  battenesl  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Cld  braes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinnen. 

Wc  Iret,  we  fume,  would  ^ift  our  skins, 

Wonld  quarrel  with  our  lot; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins. 

To  senfe  the  hol-aod-hot; 
To  come  and  go,  and  come  agaia, 

Retoming  like  the  pewit. 
And  watch'd  by  ailent  gentlemett. 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet. 

Uie  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 

The  thick -«et  hazel  dies; 
Long,  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  Iread 

The  corners  of  thine  eyes : 
lire  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 

Our  changeful  equinoxes, 
TDI  mellow  Death,  like  some  late  guest. 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxes. 

But  Then  he  calls,  and  Ihoa  ihalt  cease 

To  pace  the  gritted  floor. 
And,  Laying  down  an  unctuous  tease 

OrUfe,  shall  earn  no  more; 
Socarved  cross-bones,  the  tTOcs  of  De»th, 

Shall  (how  thee  past  to  Heaven : 


LADY   CLARE. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 

And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air. 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 

To  give  his  cousin.  Lady  Clare. 

1  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scomi 
Lovers  long-bet  rolh'd  were  they : 

They  two  will  wed  Ihe  morrow  mom! 
Gitd's  blessing  on  the  day  I 

*  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birib. 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  lair; 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  thai  is  well,'  said  Lady  CUre. 

Id  there  came  old  Alice  the  nnrse, 
Said,  '  Who  was  this  thai  went  from 
thee?' 

'It  was  my  cousin,'  said  Lady  Gate, 
'To-raotrow  he  weds  with  me.' 

<  O  God  be  thank'd ! '  said  Alice  Ihe  nurse, 
'That all  comesroundso  juat  and  fair: 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands. 
And  you  are  hbI  the  Lady  Qare.' 

'  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my 

Said  Lady  Clare,  *  that   ye  speak  so 

wild?' 
'  As  God's  above,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
'  I  apeak  the  truth  i  you  ate  my  child. 

'The  old   Earl's  daughter  died   at  my 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  1 
1  buried  her  like  my  owa  sweet  child. 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead.' 

'  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,'  ^c  said, '  if  this  be  true, 

To  keep  Ihe  best  man  under  the  auo 
So  many  years  from  his  due.' 

'Nay  now,  my  child,'   said   Alice   the 

*  But  keep  the  secret  for  youi  life. 
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'  ir  I'm  a  beggar  bom,'  she  laid, 
'  I  will  speak  out,  for  1  daie  not  \\f. 

Pull  otf,  pull  oft,  the  broach  of  gold, 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by.' 

'  Nay   now,  my  child,'  laid   Alice   the 

'  Bui  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can.' 

She  said, '  Not  lo :  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.' 

'Nay  now,  what  faith?'  said  Alice  the 

'The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right.' 
'  And  he  shall  have  it,'  the  lady  replied, 
'Tbo'  I  should  die  to-night.' 

'  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear ! 

Alas,  my  child,  I  linn'd  for  thee.' 
'  O  mother,  mother,  mother,'  she  said, 

'  So  strange  it  seems  lo  me. 

'  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go.' 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare : 

She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 
With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The   lily-white   doe    Lord   Ronald    bad 
brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  band. 

And  fbllow'd  hei  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower : 
'  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  1 

Why  come  you  jrest  like  a  village  maid. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ? ' 

'  If  I  come  dtest  like  a  village  maid, 
I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are: 

1  am  a  beggar  born,'  she  said, 
'  And  not  the  Lady  Clare.' 


O  and  proudly  stood  she  np! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  bH : 
She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  nune's  tale. 

He  laugfa'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn: 
He  tum'd  and   kiss'd  her  where  ah 

'  If  Jiou  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,'  said  he, '  the  next  in  blood — 

'  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 
And  1,'  said  he. 'the  lawful  heir. 

We  two  will  wed  to-motiow  mom. 
And  yoii  shall  still  be  Lady  Qaie,' 

THE  CAPTAIN. 

He  that  only  mlea  by  terror 

Doetb  grievous  wrong. 
Deep  as  Hell  I  count  his  error, 

1*1  him  hear  my  song. 
Brave  the  Captain  was:  the  Seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew, 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen. 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  his  oppression. 

Stern  he  was  and  rash; 
So  for  every  light  transgression 

Doom'd  them  lo  the  lash. 
Day  by  day  more  harsh  and  cniel 

Seem'rl  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother'd  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man's  blood. 
Yet  he  hoped  to  purchase  glory, 

Hoped  to  make  the  name 
Of  his  vessel  great  in  story, 

Wheresoe'er  he  came. 
So  they  past  by  capes  and  islands. 

Many  a  harbour-mouth, 
Sailing  under  palmy  highland* 

Far  within  the  South. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

O'er  the  lone  expanse. 
In  the  north,  her  canvas  flowing. 

Ruse  a  ship  of  France. 
Then  the  Captain's  colour  heighlen'd. 

Joyful  came  his  speech  : 
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THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 


decki    were 


e  lying. 


But  a  ctond)'  gladncH  lighten'd 

Id  (he  cfd  of  each. 
'ChiH,'  he  said  :  the  ship  flew  forward, 

And  tbe  wind  did  blow; 
Staltlv.  lightly,  went  she  Norward, 

TIU  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  bated. 

Had  what  they  desired  : 
Mole  with  folded  arnii  they  wailed  — 

Not  a  gun  was  liied. 
But  they  heaid  the  foeman's  thunder 

Roaring  out  their  doom; 
All  tbe  atr  was  torn  in  sunder, 

Crashing  went  the  booin. 
Span  were  splinter'd,  decks  were  ihat- 
ler'd. 

Bullets  feU  like  rain; 
Orer  mait  and  deck  were  scattei'd 

Blood  and  brains  of  men. 
Spus     were     splinter'd ; 

Eiery  nnlher's  son — 
Down    they     dropt  —  r 

Eich  beside  his  gun. 
On  the  decks  as  they  wer 

Were  their  faces  grim. 
In  dieii  blood,  as  they  lay  dying, 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those,  in  whom  be  had  reliance 

For  bis  noble  name, 
Wlb  one  smile  of  still  dcRance 

Sdd  him  unto  shame. 
ShvM  and  wrath  bit  heart  confounded, 

File  he  tutn'd  and  red, 
Tni  himtelf  was  deadly  wounded 

Filling  on  the  dead. 
KaiuleiTOr!  fearful  slaughter  I 

Veare  have  wandet'd  by, 
Slit  by  ride  beneath  the  water 

Cicw  and  Captain  He; 
Here  the  snnlit  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  mouldering. 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 

With  one  waft  of  the  wing. 


THE  LORD   OF   BURLEIGH. 

Li  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily, 
'If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tcU, 

Miidcn,  I  haTe  watchM  thee  daily. 
And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  weli' 


She  replies,  in  accents  hinter, 

'  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee.' 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter, 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  lo  lips,  thai  fondly  falter, 

PreMes  his  without  reproof: 
Leads  her  lo  tbe  village  altar. 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant. 

And  1  love  thee  more  than  life.' 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand  i 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing. 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses. 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
'Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwea' 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended, 

Hears  him  lovingly  convene, 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwiit  his  home  and  hen; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady. 

Parks  and  otder'd  gardens  great. 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady. 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  slate. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer: 

On  that  cottage  growing  nearer. 

Where   they  twain  will   spend   Iheii 

O  but  she  will  love  him  Irulyl 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly. 

When  beneath  bis  roof  they  come. 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly. 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stalely. 

And  beneath  Ihe  gate  she  turns; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before  : 
Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  munnur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call. 
While  be  treads  with  footstep  firmer, 

leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly. 

Nor  (he  meaning  can  divine, 
Proudly  turns  he  round  and  kindly, 

'  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine,' 
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Here  he  lives  in  itate  And  boontjt. 

Lord  of  Bucleigh,  fair  and  free, 
Not  a  lord  in  all  tfae  county 

Ii  so  great  a  lord  as  be. 
All  at  once  the  colour  flushe* 

Her  sweet  face  (rom  brow  to  chin: 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blusbes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove : 
But  he  ckap'd  her  like  a  lover. 

And  he  cfaeer'd  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Tho'  at  times  her  spirit  sank: 
Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank  : 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her. 

And  perplex'd  her,  night  and  morn, 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honour 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

And  she  murmur'd, '  Oh,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter, 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  ! ' 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side  : 
Three  fair  children  tirst  she  bore  him. 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early. 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down, 
Deepiv  mourn'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Buneigh -house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  (o  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
'  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed.' 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  dtest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest. 

THE  VOYAGE. 


How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  soood 
On  open  main  or  winding  shore  1 

We  knew  the  merry  world  was  rooiid. 
And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 


Warm  broke  (he  breeze  against  the  broi^ 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail: 
The  Lady's -head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  Ihe 
gale. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel, 

And  swept  behind ;  so  quick  the  run, 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel. 

We  scem'd  lo  sail  into  the  Sun ! 

Ill, 

How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire, 

And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  hb  Ocean-lane  of  fire, 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light! 
How  oft  Ihe  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn. 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  Ihe  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  I 


New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  (he  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  tield. 
Or  flying  shone,  Ihe  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield; 


The  peaky  iilet  shifted  shape*. 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen. 
We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 

And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 

The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 


We  left  behind  (he  painted  buoy 
That  tosses  at  the  harbour-mouth; 

And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy. 
As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South ; 


By  peaks  that  (lamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 
'^looin'd  the  low  coast  and  qniveriiil 

With  ashy  rains,  thai  Spreading  made 
Fantastic  plume  or  ubie  pine; 
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Bf  suids  tnd  iteaming  flats,  and  floods 
Of  mifhlj'  moutb,  we  «cndded  fart, 

And  hills  and  scaitel-mingled  woods 
Gkiw'd  fot  ft  moment  u  we  past. 

VII. 

O  bandred  sborea  of  happy  climes, 

Hon  swiftly  stream'd  ye  by  the  bark  ! 
At  limes  Ihe  whole  Sea  burn'd,  al  times 

With  waliei  of  lite  we  toie  the  dark; 
A(  limes  3.  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fiuit, 

Bal  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  flowers. 

VIII, 
For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Hn  bee  was  evermore  unseen. 

And  fill  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
Bui  each  man  mnrmui'd,  ■  O  my  Queen, 

1  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine.' 


And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gteam'd 
Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 

Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 
Like  Virtue  lirm,  like  Knowledge  bir, 

Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  buret 
Like  Heavenly  Hope  she  crown'd  the 


Ami  onlr  one  among  us  —  him 
We   pleased    not  —  he    was    seldon 

I't  saw  not  far ;  his  eyes  were  dim  : 
But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
Aihip  of  fools,'  be  shriek'd  in  spite, 
'A  ship   of   fools,'   he   sneet'd    an< 
wept. 
And  overboard  one  Stormy  night 
He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept. 

XI. 


We  lov'd  the  glories  of  the  world. 
But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn. 

For  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  cease. 
But  whence  were  those  that  drove  the 


XII. 

Again  lo  colder  climes  we  came. 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led: 
Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  arc  sick  or  dead; 
But,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound. 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before; 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round. 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermore. 


LiKB  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain. 
With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  Ihe  plain 
Came  in  a  sun-lit  fall  of  rain. 

In  crystal  vapour  everywhere 
Blue  isles  of  heaven  laugh'd  between. 
And  far,  in  forest-deeps  unseen. 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gathet'd  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song: 
Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong ; 
Sometimes  the  sparbawk,  wheel'd  along 
Husb'dall  the  groves  from  fear  of  wrong: 

By  grassy  capes  with  fuller  sound 
curves  Ihe  yellowing  river  ran. 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan. 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

Then,  in  the  boyhood  of  the  year. 
Sic  Launcelot  and  Queen  Gumevete 
Rode  thro'  the  coverts  of  the  deer. 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 

She  seem'd  a  part  of  joyous  Spring 
A  gown  of  grasS'green  silii  she  wore, 
Buckled  with  golden  clasps  before; 
A  light-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore 

Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 
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Now  OD  lome  twisted  ivy-net. 
Now  by  »ome  tinkling  rivulet, 
In  moam  mixt  with  violet 
Hei  creun-white  mule  hi»  pMtem  let : 
And  fleeter  now  she  ^imm'd  tlie 

pi.i™ 

Than  she  whose  ellin  prancer  springs 

By  night  to  eery  warblings. 
When  all  the  gliinmeTing  moorland  rings 
With  jingling  bridle- reins. 

As  fast  she  fled  thro'  sun  and  shade. 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd, 
Blowing  ihe  ringlet  from  the  biaid : 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 

The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

Upon  her  perfect  lips. 


A  FAREWELL. 

FiJjw  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  tea. 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver: 
No  more  by  tbee  my  steps  shall  be, 


Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river: 
No  where  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  jigh  thine  alder  tree. 
And  here  thine  aspen  jhiver; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  hee, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  tuns  will  stream  on  lh«e, 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver^ 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 


THE   BEGGAR   MAID. 

Hkk  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say : 
Bare-footed  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cuphetua. 
in  robe  and  crown  the  king  slept  down, 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way; 


■She  it 

At  thine*  Ihe  moon  in  clouded  skiea. 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen : 
One  praised  her  anklet,  one  her  eyes. 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  tuch  angel  grace, 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been: 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath  : 

'This  beggbr  maid  shall  be  my  queen! 


THE   EAGLE. 


He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  ainre  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  bite. 


Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave 
Yon  orange  sunset  waning  slow  : 

From  fringes  of  the  faded  eve, 
O,  happy  planet,  eastward  go; 

Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow 
Thy  silver  sister-world,  and  rise 
To  glass  herself  in  dewy  eyes 

That  watch  me  from  the  glen  below. 

Ah.  bear  me  with  thee,  smoothly  borne, 

Dip  forward  under  starry  light. 

And  move  me  to  my  marriage -mom. 

And  round  again  to  happy  night. 


Come  not,  when  I  am  dead. 

To  drop  thy  foolish   tears   upoa   my 
grave, 
To  trample  roun<l  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dutt  thou  wonldst 

There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover 

cry; 
But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,   if  it   were    thine   error   or   thy 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest: 


THE  LETTERS— THE    VISION  OF  SIN. 


Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  bul  I  u 

And  1  demie  to  rc»t 
Pas  an,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where 
Ilie: 
Co  by,  go  by. 

THE  LETTERS. 


'  Thro' ilandec,  meaneat  spawn  of  Hell  — 
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is  the  w 


And  you,  whom  o: 

Thro'  you,  my  life  will  be  accuiit.' 
I  ipolte  with  heart,  aad  heat  and  force, 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarms- 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain  source 
:o  each  other's  arms. 


I  pcer'd  athwart  the  chancel  pane 
And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 

K  dog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 
A  hand  of  pain  across  my  brow; 

'Gild  altar.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 
Before  you  hear  my  marriage  vow.' 


We  parted  r  sweetly  gleam'd  the  stars, 

And  sweet  the  vapour-braided  blue, 
Low  brecres  fann'd  the  helli7  bars. 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  drew. 
The  very  graves  appeat*d  to  smile, 

So  fresh  they  rose  in  shadow'd  swells. 
'  Dark  porch,'  1  said, '  and  silent  aisle. 

There  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells.' 


I  tnni'd  ind  humm'd  a  bitter  song 

Tkai  mock'd   the  wholesome  human 
heart. 
And  then  we  met  in  wrath  and  wrong, 

We  met,  but  only  meant  to  part. 
Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry; 

She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly  moved; 
I  law  whh  half-unconscious  eye 

She  wore  the  colours  I  approved. 


Ele  took  the  little  ivory  chest, 

A'lth  half  a  sigh  she  turn'd  the  key. 
Then  raised  her  head  with  lips  comprest. 

And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me. 
hA  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings, 

^7  gifts,  when  gifts  of  mine  could 
please; 
A>  looks  a  father  On  the  things 

01  his  dead  son,  I  look'd  on  these. 


THE  VISION  OF   SIN. 


I  HAD  a  vision  when  the  right  was  late ! 
Ayouth  came  riding  toward  apalace-gatc. 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would 

have  Hawn, 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin. 
And  look  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in. 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise: 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse. 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and 

Suffused    them,    sitting,    lying,   languid 

By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine, 
and  piles  of  grapes. 


SkioM  me  all  her  friends  had  said; 

1  raged  againit  the  public  liar; 
a*  lalk'd  at  if  her  love  were  dead. 

Bat  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  lire. 
'So  more  of  love;  yonr  »ex  is  known 

1  never  will  be  twice  deceived. 
Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alone. 

Tile  woman  cannot  be  believed. 


Then  methought  I  heard  a  mellow  sound. 
Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground; 
Narrowing  in  to  where  they  sat  assembled 
Low  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled, 
Wov'n  in  circles:  they  that  heard  it  sigh'd, 
Panted  hand-in-hand  with  faces  pale, 
Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  re- 
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Tilt  the  fonntain  spouted,  shovering  wide 
Sleet  of  diamond- drift  and  peaily  hail) 
Then  the  music   touch'd  the  gates  and 

died; 
Rose  again  from  where  it  lecm'd  to  fail, 
Storm'd  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale; 
Till  Ihtonging  in  and  in,  to  wher«  they 

A» 'twere  tthundred-throated  nightingale, 
The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbb'd 

and  palpitated; 
Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound. 
Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles. 
Purple  gauzes,  golden  hazes,  liquid  mazes. 
Flung  the  torrent  rainbow  round  : 
Then  they  started  from  their  places. 
Moved  with  violence,  changed  in  hue, 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces, 
Half-invisible  to  the  view. 
Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 
To  the  melody,  till  they  flew, 
Hair,  and  eyes,  and  limbs,  and  faces, 
Twisted  hard  in  fierce  embraces. 
Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 
Dash'd  together  in  blinding  dew : 
Till,  kill'd  with  some  luxuriuus  agony 
The  nerve-dissolving  melody 
Flutter'd  headlong  fiom  the  sky. 


And  then  I  look'd  up  toward) 

tract. 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliF  and 

I  saw  that  every  morning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
God   made   Himself  an   awful   rose   of 

dawn. 
Unheeded;  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold. 
From   those    slill    heights,  and,   slowly 


Unheeded  :  and  I  thought  I  would  have 

And  warn'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too 

late; 
But.  as  in  dreams,  T   could  not.     Mine 

was  broken, 
When  that  cold  vapour  touch'd  the  pal- 


And    link'd    again.      I   saw   within    nnr 

head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as 

death. 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wilheHd  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  riun'd  inn,  and  swd: 


'  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  1 
Here  is  custom  come  your  way; 

Take  my  brule,  and  lead  him  in. 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  mooldy  hay, 

'Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fasti 
See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed; 

What !  the  flower  of  life  is  past : 
It  is  long  before  you  wed. 


Let  us  hoh-and-nob  with  Death. 

'  I  am  old,  but  let  me  drink; 

Bring  roe  spices,  bring  me  wine; 
I  remember,  when  I  think, 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

'  Wine  is  good  for  shriveli'd  lips, 
When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day. 

When  the  rotten  woodland  drips. 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  clay. 

'  Sit  Ihee  down,  and  have  no  shame. 
Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  knee : 

What  care  \  for  any  name? 
What  for  order  or  degree? 

'  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg : 

Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine : 

Callest  thou  that  thinga  leg? 

Which  is  thinnest?  thine  or  mine? 

'  Thou  shall  not  be  saved  by  works : 
Thou  hast  been  a  sinner  loo  : 

Ruin'd  trunks  on  wither'd  forks. 
Empty  scarecrows,  I  and  you ! 

'  nil  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can : 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn : 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  i«  bmo. 
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V/t  are  mcD  of  luin'd  blood  ; 

Therefore  come*  it  we  are  vriie. 
'lib  aic  we  that  love  the  mud. 

Riling  to  no  faacy-fUea. 

Name  and  time !  to  fly  subUme 
Tbco'    the    courts,    the    camp*,    the 

[f  to  be  the  ball  of  l^me. 
Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fooli. 

'  Friendahip !  —  to  be  two  in  one  — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack  '. 
WeU  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 

How  the  mouths  behind  my  back. 

'Vime!  —  to  be  good  and  joat  — 
E'ny  heart,  when  sifted  well, 

li  a  dM  of  warmer  dust, 
Mix'd  with  canniDg  spark*  of  bell. 

'O:  we  two  as  well  can  look 
Wbited  thooght  and  cleanly  life 

As  the  priest,  above  bis  book 
Leering  at  his  neighbour's  wife. 

•Fin  the  cup,  and  liU  the  can  : 
Hne  a  rouse  before  the  mom : 

Ereiy  moment  dies  a  man, 
Eicty  moment  one  is  bom. 

'Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave; 

They  are  fill'd  wiib  idle  spleen; 
ijaag,  falling,  like  a  wave, 

F«  they  know  not  what  Ibey  mean. 

'He  that  roan  for  liberty 
Finer  binds  a  tyrant's  power; 

Aid  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
Fences  on  the  freer  hour. 

'FSthe  can,  and  till  the  cup: 

All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
^  but  dost  that  rises  up. 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

'Cicet  her  with  applausive  breath, 
Firedom,  gaily  doth  she  tread  ; 

In  bet  right  a  civic  wreath, 
In  her  left  a  human  head. 


'  Let  her  go !  her  thirst  she  slake* 
Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs. 

Then  her  sweetest  meal  she  make* 
On  the  Knt-born  of  her  sons. 


'Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave. 
Till  )hy  drooping  courage  rise, 

And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Glimmer  in  thy  ihcumy  eyes. 

'Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue; 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free; 
What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 

Savoun  well  to  thee  and  me. 

'Change,  reverting  to  the  yean. 
When  thy  nerves  could  undentand 

What  there  is  in  loving  tears. 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

'  Tell  me  tales  of  thy  first  love  — 
April  hopes,  the  fool*  of  chance; 

Till  the  graves  begin  to  move, 
And  the  dead  begin  to  dance. 

'  Fill  the  can,  and  lill  the  cup  i 
All  the  windy  ways  of  men 

Are  but  dust  that  rises  up. 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

'Trooping  from  their  mouldy  den* 
The  chap-fallen  circle  spreads: 

Welcome,  fellow-citiiens, 

Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  t 

'  Vou  are  bones,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Every  fiice,  however  full, 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat. 

Is  but  modell'd  on  a  skull. 

'  Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex  1 
Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones. 

Madam  —  if  I  know  your  sex, 
From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 
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'No,  I  canoot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye  —  nor  yel  your  lip : 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  dF  contiirig  workmanthip. 

'Lo!  God'ilikeneu  — tbegroond-plan — 
Neither  modell'd,  glazed,  nor  framed : 

Bius  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  nia.ni 
Far  toa  naked  to  be  shamed ! 

'  Drink  lo  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 
While  we  keep  a  little  bieatb  1 

Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance  I 

Hob-anii-nob  with  brother  Death! 

'Thou  art  maied,  the  night  it  long. 
And  the  longer  night  is  neari 

What!  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  je»t  is  dear. 

'Youthful  hopes,  by  Kores,  to  all. 
When  the  locks  are  criap  and  curl'd; 

Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 

And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

'  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can : 
Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn! 

Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man : 
Yet  we  will  not  die  folotn.' 


The   voice   grew   faint:    there  came  a 

further  change ; 
Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mSuntain- 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with 

worms. 
And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms; 
By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of 

Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patch'd 

with  moss. 
Then  some  one  spake ;  ■  Behold  t  it  was 

Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with 

Another    said;     'The   crime    of   sense 

became 
The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame.' 
And  one  :  '  He  had  not  wholly  quench'd 

his  power; 
A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  bim 


At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  lo  the  summit, '  Is  there  any  hope . 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  haai  lb 
high  land, 
in  a  tongue  no  man  could  undeistaK 
I  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  wili 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  din 
TO  , 

rER   READIKC  A   UFE  AND   LfTTEU 
'  Cunsd  be  he  ihll  morei  my  bonet.- 

Skakeifrari'i  EfiUtk. 

Yoi;  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name. 
If  such  be  worth  the  winning  ntnr, 
And  gain'd  a  laurel  for  your  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim; 

But  you  have  made  Ibe  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  unrecording  Criends, 

A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice : 

And  you  have  misa'd  the  irreverent  dooi 
Of  those  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown* 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clowr 

Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  Poet  cannot  die. 
Nor  leave  bis  music  as  of  old. 
But  round  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry : 

'  Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  shov 
Break  lock  and  seal :  betray  the  trwt 
Keep  nothing  sacred  :  'tis  bat  just 

The  many-headed  beast  should  know.' 

Ah  ahameleu  <  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleased  ut  from  its  woftb 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth, 

No  blazon'd  statesman  be,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best : 
'  His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 
My  Shakespeare's  curse  on  clown  sw 

Who  will  not  let  bis  ashes  rest ! 

0  make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
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Hun  be  that  waiblra  long  *ad  load 
And  drops  *X  Giory'»  temple-^te*. 
For  Hhoni  Ihe  carrion  vulture  waits 

To  teu  bi»  heflit  before  the  ctoird  I 


Tnoohrit,  Atlios,  all  things  fair. 
With  such  a  pencU,  luch  a  pen. 
Yon  shadow  forth  to  distant  mcD, 

I  -oaA  and  felt  that  I  wa>  there : 

Aad  tnst  ne  while  I  tom'd  the  pafie. 
And  track'd  you  stiU  on  claiaic  ground, 
I  eiew  in  gladnew  till  1  found 

)!•  qsrils  in  the  golden  age. 

Fat  me  the  torrent  ever  ponr'd 
And  glisten'd  —  here  and  there  alone 
Tbe   broad-limb'd    Gods   at   random 
thrown 

B*  foDntain-arns;  ^  and  Naiads  oar'd 

A  j^ounering  shoulder  under  gloom 
OfcaTerapillani  on  the  iwell 
Tbe  liWer  lUy  heaved  and  feU; 

And  man;  a  slope  wa*  rich  in  bloom 

Frni  him  that  on  the  monntain  lea 
Bf  dancing  rivuieti  fed  his  flocks 
To  tum  who  lat  upon  the  rock*, 

Asd  Baled  to  the  morning  sea. 


That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  tbe  bay  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  (heir  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vaniih'd  hand. 
And  tbe  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  \ 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  th;  crags,  O  Sea  I 
'But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is 
dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


THE  POETS  SONG. 

The  rain  had  Mien,  the  Poet  arose. 

He  paas'd  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 

A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gate*  of  tbe 

And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 

And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place. 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet. 
That  made  Ihe  wild-swan  pause  in  her 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  fecL 


The 


topt  as  he  hunted  tbe  fly, 
Tbe  snake  slipt  under  a  spray, 
he  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on 

And    stBied,    with    his    foot  on   the 


BiUE,  breali,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  t 
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Long  Unei  of  cliff  broking  have  l«ft  • 

And  in  (fae  chasm  are  foam  and  yellou' 

Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  oarrow  wharf 
In   cluster;  then  a  moulder'd  church; 

and  bighet 
A  long  Etreet  climbs  to  one  tall-lower'd 

mill; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows;  and  a  hazelwood, 
By  autumn  nutters  baunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cnpUlie  hollow  of  the  down- 
Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years 

Bfio, 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie 

Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  Philip  Ray  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan   by   a   winter   shipwreck. 

Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing- 

Ancfaoia  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  up- 

And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 


Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week  : 
'This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.' 
'Mine  too,' said  Philip,  'turn  and  turn 


When,  if  they  quarrell'd,  Enoch  Hronger- 
Was  master:  then  would  Philip, hi«  blue 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  di 
Shriek  out,  '  I  hate  you,  Enoch,'  and  at 


sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  \o  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood 
past. 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending 


Bat  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  giri 
Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him; 
But  she  loved  Enoch;  tho'  she  knevr  it 

And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.    Enoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost. 
To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a 

For  Annie :  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  Isst 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fishcrmsn, 
A  carefuUer  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 
For  leagues  along  thai    breakor- beaten 


Than  Enoch.    Likewise  had  he  served  a 

On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made 
himself 

Full  sailor ;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a 
life 

From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down- 
streaming  seas: 

And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favonr- 
ably: 
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And  ere  he  tonch'd  bit  one-and-lwentietb 

May 
He  pnictuUed  bis  own  boat,  and  made  a 

For  Annie,  Deal  and  nntlike,  halfway  up 
The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward 
the  mill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide. 
The  jounger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and 

Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.  Pbilip  stay'd 
(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him) 
An  hour  behind ;  but  as  he  climb'd  Ibe 

hill, 
J>a  where  the  pione  edge  of  the  wood 

To  feather  toward  Ibe  hollow,  saw  the 


All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  tire, 
Thaibnrn'dasonanaltar.  Philip  look'd. 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom ; 
Then,   as    tbeir    faces    drew    together, 

groan 'd. 
And  ilipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crtjit  down  into  Ihe  hollow*  of  the  wood; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merry- 
making. 
Hid  hk  dark  hour  nnseen,  and  rose  and 


Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart- 
So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang 
the  bells. 

And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy 
years, 

Snoi  happy  years  of  health  and  com- 
petence. 

Aid  nmtual  love  and  honourable  toil ; 

'iVith  children;  first  a  daughter.    In  him 

With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble 

To  uve  an  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringlng-up 
TWn  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  re- 


While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  journeying  landward;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean- 

In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  face, 

Rough-red den'd  with  a  thousand  winter 

gales. 
Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were  known. 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down. 
Far  as  the  portal -warding  lion-whelp. 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  minister- 
Then   came   a  change,  as  all  things 

human  change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  Che  narrow  port 
Open'd  a  larger  haven:  thither  used 
Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 
And  once  when  there.and  clambering  on 

In  harbour,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and 

fell: 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him; 
And  while  be  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one: 
Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  tilde 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs  :  and  on  him 

feU, 
Altho'agrave  and  staid  God-fearing  man. 
Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 
Heseem'd.as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night, 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  band-to-mouth. 
And  her,  he  loved,  a  beggar:  then  he 

pray'd 
'Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to 

And  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of  that 

Enoch  had  served  in,  hearing  hit  mis- 
chance. 
Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued 

Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 
And  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.     Would 

he  go? 
There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she 

Sail'd  from   this  port.      Would   Enoch 

have  the  place? 
And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it. 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  hii  prayer. 
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So    DOW   that  shadow  of  miachance 

appearM 
No  graver  than  >3  when  some  little  cloud 
Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 
And  isles  a  light  in  Ihe   ofBng:  yet  the 

wife  — 
When    he   was  gone  —  the  children  — 

what  to  do? 
Then  Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on  hi» 

plans; 
To  sell  the  boat  — and  yet  he  loved  her 

well  — 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather'd 


He  km 


a  horseman  knows  bis 


And  yet  to  sell   her  —  then  with  what 

she  brought 
Buy  goods  and  stores  -^  set  Annie  forth 

With  all  that  seamen  needed   or  their 

So  might  she  keep  (he  bouse  while  he 

was  gone. 
Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder? 

go 
This  voyage  more  than  once?  yea  twice 

or  thrice  — 
Ai  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich, 
Become  Ihe  master  of  a  larger  craft, 
With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life. 
Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated. 
And  pass  bis  days  in  peace  among  his 


Thus  Enoch  in  bis  heart  determined 

all: 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie 

pale. 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  ber  latest-born. 
Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry. 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms; 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  hii 

limbs. 
Appraised  bis  weight  and  fondled  father- 
But  bad  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,   tiU   the    morrow,   when   he 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring 
had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will: 


Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she. 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear. 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  renew'd 
(-Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  ont  of  it) 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in 

So  grieving  held  bis  will,  and   bore   it 
thro'. 

For  Enoch  parted  with   bis  old  tea 

Bought  Annie  f^ds  and  stores,  and  set 

his  band 
To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-room 
With  shelf  and  corner  for  Ihe  goods  and 


Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to 

Her  own  death-scaffold  raisings  shrill'd 

Till  this  was   ended,  and    his    careful 

The  apace  was  narrow,  —  having  order'd 

all 
Almost    as  neat   and  dose  as   Nature 

Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  pansed; 

Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the 

last. 
Ascending  tiied,  heavily  slept  till  mom. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  fare- 
well 
Brightly  and  boldly.     All  hii  Annie's 

Save,  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to 

Vet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  man-in- 

God, 
Pray'd   for  a  blessing  on  his   wife   and 

Whatever   came  to  him:   and   IhCD   he 

'Annie,  Ibis  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
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For  I'll   be  back,  my  girl,  before   yon 
Then  lightl]'  rocking  baby's  cradle, '  aod 


God   bless  bini,  be  shall  dt   npon   my 

And  I  will  tell  him  talei  of  foreign  parU, 
And  make  him  mercy,  when  I  come  home 

■gain. 
Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go.' 

Him  TTUining  on  thus  hopefully  she 

And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he 

tam'd 
Tbe  current  of  hii  talk  to  graver  things 
Id  lukir  fashion  roughly  sctmoniiing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she 

Heard  and  not  beard  him;  as  thevillage 

Who  sets  her   pitcher  underneath  the 

spring, 
Knsbig  on  bim  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her. 
Hears  and  nol  heui,  and  lels  i!  overflow. 

At  length  she  spoke:  'O  Enoch,  you 


■WeUtbcn,- said  Enoch, 'I  shall  look 
on  yours. 
Asnie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 
(He  named  the  day);  get  you  a  seaman's 

giMS, 

Spy  Dal  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your 

Bat  when  the  last  of  those  last  moments 

'Amie,  my  girl,  cheer  up.  be  comforted, 
1*4  to  the  babes,  and  till  1  come  again 
'^  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must 


Cast  all  your  cares  on  God ;  that  anchor 

holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  Ihe  morning?  if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  Him?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His :   He  made  it.' 


Cut  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping 
And    kiss'd    his    wonder-stricken    little 

But  for  the  third,  the  sickly   one,  who 

slept 
Alter  a  nighl  of  feverous  wakefulness, 
When    Annie    would    have    raised    him 

Enoch  said, 
■Wake    him    nol;    let    him    sleep;    how 

should  the  child 
Remember  this? '  and  kiss'd  him  in  his 

cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt 
A   tiny  curl,  and  gave  it:  this  he  kept 
Thro'   all   his   future;    bul  now   hastily 

His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went 

She,  when  the  day,  that  Enoch  men- 

Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain  i  perhaps 

She  could  not  hx  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Perhapshereyewasdim, band  tremulous; 
She  saw  him  not:  and-while  he  stood  on 

deck 
Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past. 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail 
She  walch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for 

Then,  tho'  she  moum'd  his  absence  as 

his  grave, 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his. 
But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being 

bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies. 
Nor  ashing  overmuch  and  taking  less, 
And  still  foreboding  '  what  would  Enoch 

For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difiiculty 
And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for 
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Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she 

sold: 
She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  and 


Now  the  third  child  was  uckly-bom 

Yet  licklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother's  care  ;  neverlhelesi. 
Whether  bet   husineu  ojlen  cali'd   her 

Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most, 
Ot  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best 

could  tell 
What  most  it  needed  —  howsoe'er  it  wag. 
After  a  lingeting,  —  ere  she  wasawate, — 


In  tbatsameweekwhenAnnie  buried  it, 
Philip's  true  heart,  which  bunger'd  for 

her  peace 
(Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon 

her), 
Smote  him,  aa  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
•  Surely,'  said  Philip, '  I  may  see  her  now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort; '  therefore 

Past  thro'  the  solitary  room  in  (iront. 
Paused  For  a  moment  at  an  inner  door. 
Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Entei'd;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief. 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  o 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  fa<    . 
But  tuTD'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and 


He  spoke;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd 
reply, 
'  Favour  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  1  am  ! '  half  abash'd  him;  yet  unaak'd, 
His  baibfulness  and  tenderness  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her : 

'I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he 

Enoch,  your  husband :  I  have  ever  said 


You  chose  the  best  among  us- — a  strong 

For  where  he  lixt  his  heart  he  set  hii 

To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it 

And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And   leave  you  lonely?  not  to  sec  the 

For  pleasure  ?  —  nay,  but  for  the  where- 
withal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours :  that  was 

his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were 


lost. 


Like  colts  about  the  waste.    So,  Annie, 

Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our 

lives? 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  agDin 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me —  if  you  will, 
Annie  — for  I  sm  rich  and  well-to-do. 
Now   let   me  put   the  boy   and  girl  to 

This  is  the  favour  that  I  came  to  ask.' 

Then  Annie  with  her  blows  against 

the  wall 
Answer'd, '  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 
When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me 

down; 
And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks 

But  Enoch  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me : 
He  will  repay  you :  money  can  be  repaid ; 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours.' 


There  she  tum'rf, 
She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming   eyes 

upon  him. 
And  (Iwcit  a  moment  on  his  kirully  face, 
Then  calling  down  a  bleuing  on  his  head 
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ogbt  at  bii  haod,  and  wrnng  it  pM- 


rhcQ  Philip  put  ih«  boy  and  gif'  'o 

id    bought    them    needful   books,  >n<l 

erery  way. 
ke  oae  who  dues  hii  duty  by  hia  own, 
adc  himseir  theira;  and  tbo'  for  Annie's 

aring  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 

c  oft  denied  hb  heart  his  deaicst  wish, 

nd  seldom  crott  her  threshold,  yet  he 

ifU  by  the  children,  garden-herbs  and 

fruit, 
lie  tate  and  early  roses  from  his  wall, 
k  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and 

■ilth   some  pretext  of  fineness  in   the 

To  aTc  the  offence  of  charitable,  flout 
Fiom  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the 

Bat   Philip  did   not  fathom  Annie's 
mind: 
Scarce  could  the  woman  when  be  came 

Om  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
U^t  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him 
with. 

B«l  Philip  was  het  children's  all-in-all ; 
Fimndistant  comers  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  pert  bis  hearty  welcome  heartily; 
Lwb  of  his  house  and  of  his  roiU  were 

they; 
Wmed  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Oi  pleasures,  bung  upon  him,  play'd  with 

■^ad  call'd  him   Father  Philip.      Philip 

gaip'd 
Ai  Enoch  lost;  for  Enoch  seem'd  to  them 
l^Kcftain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 
'fvA  IS  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
■fem  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Ijaoiwe  know  not  where;  and  so  ten 
t-      T™s, 
3n«  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native 


ikd  Inward,  and  nc 


lewsof  Enoch  CI 


It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  chil- 

dren  long'd 
To  go  with  others,  nutting  to  the  wood, 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them ;  then 

they  begg'd 
For  Father  Philip  (as  they  call'd  him) 

Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom- 

dust, 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  (oond;  and 

saying  to  him, 
'Come  with   us,  Father  Philip,'  he  de- 

But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him 

to  go. 
He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to  their 

For  wu  not  Annie  with  them?  and  they 


But  af^er  scaling  half  the  weaiy  down. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 

To  feather   toward  the   hollow,  all  her 

Fait'd  her;  and  »ghing, '  Let  me  rest ' 

So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-content; 
While  all  Uie  younger  one*  with  jubilant 

Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultuously 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made  a 

plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent 

or  broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the 

But  Philip  utiing  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark 

Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded 

life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow:   at  last  he 

Lilting    his   honest    forehead,  'Listen, 

How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the 

Tired,  Annie?'  for  she  did  not  speak  a 
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'Tired?'   but  her  face  had  fall'n  upon 

her  hands; 
At  which,  u  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
'The  ship  wa*  lost,'  h«  said,  'the  (hip 

wulostt 
No  more  of  that!  why  should  jon  kill 

yourself 
And  make  them  orphan*  quite?'    And 

'  I  thought  nut  of  it:  but  —  I  know  not 


Their  VI 


why- 


«  make  me  feel  so  solitary.' 


Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer 

'  Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  m 
And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long, 
That  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  came 

there. 
1  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.    O  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance. 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be   living;    well   then  —  let 

me  speak: 
I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting 

help; 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless  —  they  say   that  women   are 

Perhaps  you  know  what  1  would  have 

you  know  — 
I  wish  you  for  my  wife.     1  fain  would 

A  father  to  your  children ;  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father ;  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  at  if  they  were  mine 

And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years, 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
To  any  of  his  creatures.  Think  upon  it : 
For  I  am  well-to-do  —  no  kin,  no  cate. 
No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  and 


God  bless  yon  for  it,  God  reward  you  b 

it, 
Fbilip,  vrith  something  hap[ner  than  my 

self. 

Can  one  love  twice?  can   you   be  e»o 

As  Enoch  was?  what  is  it  that  yoa  atk? 
'  I  am  content,'  he  answer*!],  *  to  be  lura 
A  Utile  after  Enoch."    '  O,'  she  cried, 
Scared  as  it  were,  '  dear  Philip,  wait  i 

If  Enoch  comes  —  but   Enoch  will  no 

Vet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long : 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  ye>r : 

0  wait  a  little  ! '     Philip  sadly  said, 
'  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 

1  well  may  wait   a  little.'     '  Nay,'  stu 

'1  am  bound:  yon  have  my  promise  — 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bidi 
And  Philip  answei'd,  'I  will  bide  mi 


Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  gUn 

cingup 

Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen  da; 

Pasa  ftom  the  Danish  barrow  overhead 

Then  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie 

And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thra'  thi 

Up  came  the  children  laden  with  then 

Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  Iberi 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  hL 

Saying  gently,  '  Annie,  when  I  spoke  t< 

yon. 
That  was  your  honr  of  weaknesa.    1  wai 

wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  bat  you  an 

Then   Annie  weepog  answer'd,  *I  an: 


Then   answer'd  Annie;    tenderly  she 

Yon  have  been  as  God's  good  ange 
our  house. 


She  spoke;  and  in  one  moment  aa  il 

While  yet  she  went  about  her  hoaseboU 

ways, 
Ev'n  a*  she  dwelt  apoa  hi*  latest  words, 
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FbU  be  bad  loved  ber  longer  tliui  ibe 


VT' 


'Yes,  ir  Ihe  oats,'  he  said, '  be  lipe  again ; 
Cone  out  and  see.'    But  ttie  —  ihe  put 

bim  off — 
So  mocb  to  look  to  —  lacb  a  change  — 

a  month  — 
Give  bcr  a  moiith  — ahe  knew  that  *be 

A  month  —  no  more.    Then  PbiHp  with 

Fan  of   that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his 


And  Annie  oosid  bate  wept  for  pity  of 

And  yet  the  beM  bim  od  deUjring^y 
VUi  manjp  a  scaice-beUerable  excuse, 
Tning  bis  tiuth  and  his  long-anfiernnce. 
Til  balf-anDthcr  year  had  ilipt  awaj. 

%  tbii  the  kzy  goBipe  of  the  port, 
Atdiorrent  of  a  cakuUlioQ  crosi, 
Slogan  to  chafe  as  al  a  personal  wrong. 
Suae  [bought  thai  Philip  did  but  trifle 

with  het; 
Sne  ilMt  die  bot  held  off  to  dtaw  bim 

And  stbers  langb'd  at  bci  and  FhiHp 

At  faqjie  f(dk  that  knew  not  theii  own 

And  me,  in  wbom  all  eril  lanciei  clnng 
He  leipeat  eggs  togetbei,  laughii^y 

Windd  hint  at  worse  in  either.    Her  own 

Vte  sileot,  Ibo'  he  often  hwk'd  bit 

Iht  erennarc  tbe  dougbtB  pteat  upon 

her 
To  ved  tbe  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
Aid  lift  tbe  honschidd  out  of  poverty; 
AHlFhilip'i  tdwj  (ace  coDltacting  grew 
Cnrwam  and  wan;   and  all  tbcae  things 


At  lut  one  nlgbt  ft  tbaneed 
Tliat  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but   ear- 

Pray'd  for asigti, 'my Enoch, bbe gone?' 
Then  compsw'd  roond  bj>  the  Mind  wall 

of  night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  het 

heut. 
Started  fiom  bed,  and  struck  herself  a 

bgbt, 

Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Smddenly  set  it  wide  to  iind  «  sign. 
Suddenly  put  her  linger  on  tbe  text, 
'  Under  the  palm-tree.'    That  was  noA- 

No  meaning  (here :  she  cloeed  tbe  Book 

and  slept  1 
When  k) !  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height, 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  Sun : 
'  He  is  gone,'  she  thought, '  he  is  happy, 

be  is  singing 
Hoaanoa  in  the  highert:  yottder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteonsnesi,  and  tbeac  be 

Whereof  the  happy  people  strowing  cried 
"  Hosanna  in  the  highest  \ " '     Here  she 

Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  mM  wildly 

'There  is  n. 
wed.' 

'  Then  for  God's  sake,'  be 

So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once.' 

So  tbese  were  wed  and  nterrily  ratw 
the  bells, 
Henily  rang   Ibe   bclb  and  they  were 

Bnt  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart. 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  (all  beside  her  palh, 
She  knew  not  whence;    a  whisper  on 


why  we  should  not 
both 


She  knew  not  irtrat; 


r  loved  • 


Alone  at  home,  noi  ventured  oat  alone. 
What  ail'd  ber  dien,  that  ere  sbe  enler'd, 

Hei  hand  dwelt  Hngeringly  on  the  latch. 

Fearing   to  enter:    Philip    Ibonght   he 
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Being  with  child:   but  when  her  child 

Thea  bet  new  child  vu  as  benelf  re- 

new'd. 
Then  the  new  mother  ctune  about  her 

heart. 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all. 
And  that  m^eiioui  initinct  wholly  died. 


forth 
The   BiicajF,  longhly  ridging  eaitwaid. 

And  almoit  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  nnveit 
She  dipt  acron  the  lummer  of  the  world. 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  aboal  the  Cape 
And  frequent  iDtercbange  of  foul  and  fair. 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  agsin. 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  continually 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  Isles, 
Tm  Mlent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  hunself,  and 
bought 
Qoaint  monstcn  for  the  market  of  those 

A  giUcd  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Leu  luck^  her  home-voyage:  at  first 

Thro'  many  a  fair  lea-circle,  day  by  day, 
Scaice-rocking,   her   full-busted    hgure- 

head 
Stared   o'er  the  ripple   feathering  from 

Then  foUow'd  calms,   and   then  winds 

variable. 
Then  baffling,  a  long  course  of  them; 

Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moon- 
less heavens 
mi  baid   upon   the   cry  of  'breakers' 

The  crash  of  luin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and   two  others.    Half  the 

Buoy'd  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken 

spars. 
These  drifted,   stranding  on  an  isle  at 

Sich,  bnt  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  se*. 


No  want  was   there  of  human  ma 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nonris 


There  in   a   seaward-gazing   moantai 

gorge 
They  built,  and  tbatch'd  with  leaves 

palm,  a  hut. 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.    So   tl 

three, 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteonsnets. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly   moi 
than  boy. 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  niin  an 

Lay  lingering  out  a  five-yean'  death-ii 

They  could   not   leave   him.     After   h 

was  gone, 
The  two  remaining  foond  a  bllen  stem 
And  Enoch's  comrade,  carelcM  of  bim 

self. 
Fire- hollowing  thii  in  Indian  fashion,  fe 
Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  want 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak 
the  bwns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  wayi 

The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  oi 

plumes. 
The   lightning   flash   of   insect   and   ol 

bird. 


Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And   glories  of  the  broad   belt  of  the 

All  these  he  saw;  but  what  he  fain  had 

He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face. 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  hot  heard 
The  myriad   shriek   of  wheeling  ocean- 
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that 


the 


rhe  inornig  whisper  of  huge  tii 

branch 'd 
Ind    btoMom'd   in  the   zenith, 

X  some  predpitDos  rivulet  to  the  nave, 
U  down  the  shote   he  ranged,  or  all 

day  long 
iU  (rften  in  the  Kawacd-gaiing  gorge, 
\.  ihipmeck'd  tailor,  waiting  for  a  tail : 
S'o  Hul  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  xoniisc  broken  into  icarlet  thalta 
\mong  the  palms  and  feins  and  piecl- 

tbe  blue  apon  the  walen  to  the'eait; 
Ibe  blaxe  iqKin  bi»  iiland  overhead; 
Hie  blaie  upon  the  waten  to  the  weit ; 
Then  the  great  uan  that  globed  them- 

lelves  in  heaven, 
Ihe  bidlower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
Ik  Katlet  ihalts  of  soniiM  — but  no 


There  often  u  be  watcb'd  or  Mein'd 
to  watch, 
So  nin,  the  golden  litard  on  htm  paused, 
A  [dauitoin  made  of   many  phantoms 

Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  hinnelf 
UoTfd    baanting    people,    things   and 

places,  known 
Fu  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line ; 
tlic  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small 

Tkt  dimbing  itreet,  the  miU,  the  leafy 

Tb  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
Tie  hone  he  drove,  the  boat  he  »old,  the 

chill 
lionmber   dawn*    and    dewy-glooming 

1^  gentle  riiower,  the  tmell  of  dying 


1  of  leaden-coloor'd 


thoe  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his 

ean, 
flio'  iintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  away  — 
He  lieaid  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells; 
"itn,  iho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started 


Retum'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  pooi 

heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  every- 

Leti  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  seem 

all  alone. 
Surely  the  man  bad  died  of  solitude. 


Year  after  year.    His  hopes  ti 


like  the  '  Good  Fortune,'  from  her  des- 

Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where 

For  since  the  mate   had  seen  at  early 

Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills, 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  bunt  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  liU'd 

the  shores 
With    clamour.       Downward    from    his 

mountain  gorge 
Slept  the  loDg'hair'd  long-beaided  soli- 
tary. 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely 

clad, 
Muttering   and    mumbling,   idioUike   It 


And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew. 
And    heard    them    talking,    his    long- 
bo  an  den  tongue 
Was  loosen'd,  till  he  made  them  nnder- 

Wbom,  when  Iheir  casks  were  lill'd  they 

took  aboard : 
And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly, 
.Scarce-credited  at  first  but    more  and 
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Amazed  and  melted  alb  who  liiten'd  to  it : 
And  clothes  (hey  gave  bim  and  free  pus- 
sage  home; 
But  ofl  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and 


His 


Nor 


of  thes, 


Came  from  hks  counti]',  or  could  answer 

If  question'd,  aught  of  what  be  cared  to 

know. 
And   dull   the   voyage   was   with    long 

delays. 

The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthyi  but  ever- 

His  fancy  (led  before  the  laty  wind 
Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 
He  like  a  lover  down  tbro'  all  bis  blood 
Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning- 

hreath 
Of  England,  blown  acrOM  her  ghoMly 

wall: 
And    that    same   morning   officers   and 

Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  tbemMlves, 
Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it: 
Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed 


There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any 

But    homeward  —  home — what    home? 

had  he  a  home? 
His  home,  he  walk'd.    Bright  wu  that 

afternoon, 
Sunny  but  chill;  till  drawn  thro*  dlher 

Where    either    havea    opcn'd    on    the 

Roll'd  a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world 

in  gray; 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and 

Of  wither'd  bolt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,    and    thro'    the    dripping 

Tlie  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it 

Thicker  the    driule   grew,   deeper  the 
gloom; 


Ijist,  w  it  seem'd,  a  great  n>i*t-blo)ied 

light 
Flared  on  bin,  and  he  came  opoa  Ilic 

place. 

Then    down   the  king  street   hivicf 
slowly  stolen, 
Hi*  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity, 
Hii  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  teacb'd  tk 

Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  hiia,  aaii 

his  babel 
In  those  far-off  seven  happy  jeari  wot 

But  finding  neither  light   not   mnrmii 

there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleam'd  thro'  the  drink] 


Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  what 

Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity. 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  roicously  old. 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone;   but  h 

nugone 
Who  kept  it;   and  hit  widow   Mirin 

With    daily-dwindling   proets   heU  th 


There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  dl^fs. 

But  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garrt 

Nor  let  him  be,  bat  often  breaking  in. 
Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port, 
Not  knowing  —  Enoch  was  so  brown,  s 

So  broken  —  all  the  story  of  hb  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty, 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  sc^oo 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooin 

her. 
Her  slow  consent,  and  nuriage,  a*d  tt 

tnrth 
Of  Philip's  child :  and  o'er  hia  counti 

No  shadow  past,  nor  motioB ;  asjp  one, 
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E^trding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the 

tale 
Lob  than  the   teller  i    only  when  she 

closed, 
'  Enoch,  poor  man,  waa  cait  away  and 

lost.' 
Be,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically. 
Repeated  mullering' castaway  and  lost; ' 
A^iB  in  deeper  inward  whiapen  ■  loit ! ' 


EU   Enoch  yeam'd 


'IF !  might  look  on  her  sweet  hce  aeaiD 
Aid  know  that  the  t>  happy.'    So  the 

thought 
Hamled   and   barali'd   him,  and  drove 

him  forth. 
At  erening  when  the  dull  Novembet  day 
ttisgn>wiug  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
Tbere  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 
Hine  did  a  thousand  memoriei  roll  upon 

Unspeakable  for  sadneiB.  By  and  by 
71k  nddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
fu-hJaiing   from   the    rear  of   Philip'i 

ABored  him,  aa  the  beacon-blaie  allures 
The  iHrd  of  passage,  til!  he  madly  striket 
AgiiBst  it,  and  beats  out  hit  weuy  life. 

For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the 
street. 

Tie  latest  house  to  landward;  but  be- 
hind, 

Withoae  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the 

Hnnh'd   a  little   garden  square    and 

waird: 
'Min  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  revlree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
'  Uihingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it: 
'  fi«t  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and 

Role 
I  Ip  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew;    and 

An  whkh  he  better  might  have  thunn'd, 

1^  hi*  have  worse  or  belter,  Enoch  saw. 

for  cnpa  and  silver  on  the  bumish'd 


And  on  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  hearth  he 


And   o'er   her   second   father  stoopt  %, 

gif'. 

A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-hair'd  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted 


Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they 

taugh'd ; 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her 

babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with 

Her  ton,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and 

And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for 

he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life 

beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the 

babe 
Hera,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee. 
And    all    the   warmth,  the    peace,   the 

happiness. 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 
And  bim,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  of  bii  rights  and  of  his  children's 

Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  bad  told  him 
all, 

things  heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch, 

and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of 

doom,  ^ 

Would  shatter  all  the  Rppincts  of  the 

hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
LeM.  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  under 

foot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-W»lV 


Sl'-- 
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Lett  he  should  iwoon  and  tumble  and  be 

found. 
Crept  to   the  gate,  aad   open'd  it,  and 

As  lightly  as  a  lick  man's  chamber-door, 
Bebind  bim,   and   came   out   upon   the 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but 
that  his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  (hot  falling  prone  he  dug 
His    fingers    into    the  wet    earth,  and 

'Too  hard  to  beart-wh]' did  they  take 
me  thence? 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer  \  aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My  children  too !   must  I  not  speak  to 

these? 
They  know  roe  not.      I  should  betray 


There  speech  and  thought  and  nature 

fail'd  a  little. 
And  he  lay  tranced;  but  when  he  rose 

and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again. 
All  down  the  long  and  nanow  street  he 

Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  Iho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
'  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.' 


Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the 

will. 
And  beating  up  ftro'  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  soul.     '  This  millet's 

He  said  to  Miriam, '  that  you  spoke  about. 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  lirat  husband 
lives?' 


'  Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,'  said    Miriam,  '  Im 

If  you  could  tell  hei  you  had  seen  bim 

Why,  that  would  be  het  comfort; '  and 

he  thought 
'After  the  Lord  has  call'd  mc  sfae  thsll 

I  wait  His  lime,'  and  Enoch  set  himsdt 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  bte. 
Almost  to  all  thinp  could   he   torn  hit 

Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen   tuhing-ncts,  oi 

help'd 
At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  baiki. 
That  brought  the  stinted  commerce  of 

those  days; 
Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself: 
Yet  since  he  did  but  labour  for  himself, 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life 

Wbeieby  the  man  could  live;  and  as  the 


But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  bis 

bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheetfullr. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded 

See  thro'  the  gray  skirls  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat   that  bears  the   hope   of  life 

approach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  bim,  and  the  close  of 

all. 

For  thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kind- 

On  Enoch  thinking,  'after  I  am  gone. 
Then  may  she  learn  I  lov'd  her  to  the 

He  call'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Ijtneand  said, 
'Woman,  I  have  a  secret  —  only  swear. 
Before  1  lell  you  —  swear  upon  the  book 
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I  Tinaot,  mBD,  that  we  shall  bring  you 

'Swni,'  added  Enoch  sternly,  'on   t 

book.' 
And  on  the  book,  half- frighted,  Miiii 


Did  yoo   know  Enoch  Aiden   of  this 

'Know  himP'ihe  uid,  'I  knew  him  far 

awaj. 
At,  xf,  1  mind  him  coming  down  the 

street; 
Hdd  bis  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man. 


I  think  I  have  not  three  daji  morR  to  live 
1  US  the  maji.'     At  which  the  woman  gav 
&  hdf-iDciednlous,  half-hjiterical  C17. 
'Voii  Acdcn,  you  1    n»y,  —  sure  he  was  ; 


Ut  grief  and  solitude  have  broken  me; 
NtrertbelcaE,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Who  married  —  but  that  name  has  twice 

been  changed  — 
Inuried  hei  who  married  Philip  Ray, 
Si,  Biten.'     Then   he   told   hei   of  his 

voyage, 
Uii wreck,  his  lonely  life,  bis  coming  back, 
Hii  E*iing  in  on  AJinie,  his  resolve, 
Asd  how  he  kept   it.     A*  the  woman 

Fm  flow'd  the  carrenl  of  her  easy  tears, 
Whibin  her  heart  she  yearn'd  incessantly 
l^omh  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
f^wJuming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes; 
b  wed  and  promise-bound  en  she  for- 

^iog  only, '  See  your  bairns  before  yon 

^  let  me  fetch  *em,  Arden,'  and  arose 
fijet  to  bring  them  down,  for   Enoch 

'^wmcnt  OD  her  words,  but  then  replied : 

'Wiman,  distnrb  me  not  now  at  the 

™  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 


When  yon  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for 


He  never  meant  u^  any  thing  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead. 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them 

I  am  their  fuher;  but  she  must  not  come. 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  woild-to-he. 
This  hair  is  his :  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it. 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these 

years. 
And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my 

But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  1  shall 

My  babe  in  bliss :   wherefore  when  I  am 

gone, 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  itmay^comfbrt  her ; 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her. 
That  I  am  he.' 

He  ceased;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all. 
That  once  again  he  roll'd  his  eye*  upon 


Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While  Enoch  iliunber'd  motionless  end 

And  Nliriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  inter- 
There  came  so  load  a  calling  of  the  sea. 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice 'A  saill  a  sull 
1  am  saved; '  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke 
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HR>B,bythiibtoo1c,  we  parted;  I  to  the 

AndhefotlUly  — too  Ute  — too  late: 
On«  wfaom  the  ttrong  bodi  of  the  world 

Pot  lucky  Thymei  to  bim  were  icrip  and 


And  mellow  m 


t  than  c 


t  for 


Nor  could  be   undentsnd  how  rnooey 

Thought  it  a  dead  thmg;   jret  himaeU' 

could  make 
Ihe  thing  that  i»  not  as  the  thing  that 


O  had  be  lived  1     In  o 


•cboolbooki  we 
headi  above  the 


Of  thoM  that  held  Ihrir 

They  flourished  then  or  then;  but  life  in 

Could  icarce   be  aaid   to  flonriih,  only 


t  of 

And  nolhiDg  perfisct :  yet  the  brook  he 

loved, 
For    which,    in   branding   ■ummen    of 

Bengal. 
Or  ev'n  the  sweet  half- English  NeUgberry 

I  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listcn  to  it, 
Pntlling  the  primrose  fanciet  of  the  boy. 
To  me  that  loved  him;    for  'O  brook,' 

he  lays, 
'O  babbling  brook,'  tays  Edmund  in  his 

'Whence  come  you?'  and  the  brook,  why 
DQt?  replies. 

T  come  frombauDti  of  cool  Bncl  b«m. 


Br  tk^nr  UtU  1  hurry  dov4. 

Or  slip  beiwecn  ihe  ridgei, 
Bt  tventy  iborpi,  a  lillle  lown. 

And  holfji  hundnd  bridses. 


■nduuii  Barn 


'Poor  lad,  he   difcd   at   Florence,  qniti 

Travelling  to  Naples.    There  i*  Oimlej 

It  ha*  more  ivy;   there  the  river;   and 

there 
Stands   HiiUp's  Esrm  where   brook  sid 


In  Utile  tharpi  ^nd  tc^lq, 
I  twbble  into  oldylnE  bays, 
t  babble  on  ibe  pcbblo. 

Wilh  many  a  cum  my  binlu  I  ba. 
By  many  a  fiiM  and  iiXUyw, 

Wiih  willow- vrced  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  cfaattci,  »  I  Bmr 

But  ]  (o  on  for  eircr. 


'  But  Philip  chatter*d  more  than  brooL 

OP  bird; 
Old   Philip;    all   about   the   Belds  you 

caught 
His  weary  daylong   chirping,  like  tht 

dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  In  lumaia 

grass. 


Above  (lie  loldeii  gravel. 
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■O  dailiDg    Katie   WiIlo«-s,   hb  one 
chiM  I 
imiiden  of  Miiccntnr,  yet  molt  medi; 
ft  daughter  of  our   meadow>,  yet   not 

Suaight,  but  u  lissome  u  a  haid  wand; 
Ha  eyei  ■  baaliful  azure,  and  hei  hur 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the 

■hell 
DiTidcs  thieefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 


'  Sweet  Katie,  a 


t  I  did  her  a 


Hei  and  her  far-olT  cousin  and  betrothed, 
]am«  WiHows.  of  one  nune  and  heart 

with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  yean  back  — 


Sdn  null  es  a  faoarr  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Berond  it,  where  the  waters  marry  —  crost, 
Viliinling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon. 
Aad  push'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.    The 

Half-parted   from  a  weak  and  Kolding 

Stock;   and  he  clamour'd  from  a  case- 
ment, "  Run  " 
To  Kitie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
*Rim,  Katiel"    Katie  never  ran:   she 

It  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine 

AEltic  flnttci'd,  with  her  eyelids  down, 
Fnsb  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon. 


'Wliat  was  it?  less  of  s< 


It  than 


Hid  Katie;  not  illiterate;  nor  of  those 
^'bo  dibbling  in  the  fount  of  iiclive  tears, 
And  nureed    by  meaty-mouth'd    philan- 
thropies, 

wratee  the  Feeling  from  ber  mate  the 
Deed. 

'She  told  me.    She  and   lames  had 
qaaneH'd.     Why? 
*!>«  cBuje  of  quarrel  ?    None,  she  said. 


I  learnt  Uiat  Jaari   bad  lickarkig  feal- 

Wbich  anger'd  her.   Who  atiger'd  JamM? 

But  Katie  Kutch'd  bet  eyes  at  ottce  ftoKi 

Mine, 
And  sketching  with  ber  deader  pointed 

foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wiiaid  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass 
Unclaim'd,  in  flushing  silence,  till  I  aik'd 
If  James  were  coming.     "Quning  every 

She  amwer'd,  "  ever  longing  to  explain, 

But  evermore  her  father  came  across 
With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke 

him  short; 
And  James  departed  vext  with  him  and 

her." 
How  could  I  help  hei?  "Would  1  — was 

(Claspl  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  suMued  me  etc  she 

spoke) 
"  O  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  hoM, 
For  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  met " 
And  even  while  she  spoke,  1  mw  where 

Made  toward  u*,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 
Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  In  meadow- 


'OKatie,  what  Isuffer'd  for  your  sake  1 
For  in  I  went,  and  cali'd  old  Philip  out 
To  show  the  farm ;  full  willingly  he  ro«e : 
Up  led  me  thro'  the  short  sweet-smelling 

Of  his  wheat-suburb,  babbling  as  he  went. 
He  praised    his   land,  bis  horses,  his 

He   praised   his  ploughs,  hb  cows,  hit 

hogs,  his  dogs; 
He  praised  his  bens,  his  geese,  his  golnea- 

Hi*  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 

Approved    him,   bowing   at   their   own 

Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he 

took 

Hei  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  nam- 
ing each. 

And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom 
they  werei 
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Tliei)  crou  the  common  into  Dtmley 

To  *bow  Sir  Artbnr'i  deer.    In  copse 

and  feia 
Twinkled  the  innumertble  e*r  knd  taiL 
Then,  tested  on  &  Ecrpent-rooted  beech. 
He  pointed   out  b  puturii^  colt,  uid 

"That  wu  the  fonr-feu-old  I  told  the 

Squire." 
And  there  be  told  a  long  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  aeeo  the  colt  at 

graw. 
And  how  it  wai  the  thing  hit  dangliter 

And  how  he  lent  the  bailiff  to  the  &nn 
To  leim  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he 

re  that  he  waa 

But  he  stood  firm;   and  to  the  matter 

He  gBTC  them  line :  and  live  day*  after 

that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  oRer'd  some- 
Bat  he   ttoud  firm;   and  to  the  matter 
He  knew  the  man;  the  colt  would  fetch 

He  gave  them  line ;  and  how  by  chance 

at  lait 
(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  fo^t. 
The  laat  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  fanoi 
And,  tallcing   from   the   point,  he  drew 

And  there  he  mellow'd  all  his  heart  with 

ale. 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  band  in  band. 

'Then,  wbile  I  breathed  in  sight  of 
haven,  he. 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it?  recom- 
menced, 
And  ran  thro'  all  the  collish  chronicle, 
Wild  Will,  Black  Beu,  Tantivy,  TalJyho, 
Reform,  White   Rose,  Bellerophon,   the 

jai, 

Arbacet,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest. 

Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 

And  with  me  Philip, talking  still;  andto 


We  toni'd  m 


forehead*  from  the  bSii| 
own  shadows  thrict 
from  Philip^ 


And  following 
as  long 
As  when  they  follow'd 

Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet 


Re-ri 


1  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  thingl 


That  grow  for  happj  lovei 


Againri  mjr  kuidy  ihaUow 


In  bnnUr  wademcMs; 
lliDfcrby  my  ihingL)' ban: 
1  loita  rouad  my  crcuai 


Bui  I  go  en  Ibr  ever. 
Yes,  men  may  come  and  go;  Mtd  these 

All  gone.     My  dearest  brother,  Edmund, 

sleeps. 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic 

spire, 
But  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brunelleschi ;  sleeps  in  peace :  and  he, 
Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of 

Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb  : 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it :  Katie  walki 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
Far  off,  and   holds  her   head   to  other 

And  breathes  in  April-autumns.     All  are 

gone.' 

So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  sealed  on  a  slik 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his 

Old  waift  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the 

A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn. 
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Mned,  and  was  mule.    On  a  sudden  i 

low  breath 
Of  lendei    aii    made    tremble    in   thi 

Tie  fragile   bindweed-belb  and  brionjr 

And  he  look'd  up.    Tbne  Mood  a  maiden 

Waiting  to  pass.     In  inacb  amaze  he 

On  eyei  a  bashful  aiuie,  and  an  hftir 
[d  gloss  and  hue  Che  chestnut,  when  the 

sheU 
Diiides  thTcefold  to  show  the  fruit  within : 
rhen,  wondering,  ask'd  her,  'Ate   you 

from  the  firm  ?  ' 
'  Yes,'  answet'd  she.    '  Pra;  sla;  a  little  : 

Whatdotheycalljou?'    'Katie.'    'That 

•*\ai.   surname?'   ''Willows.' 

'  That  is  my  name,' 
'Indeed!'   and  here  he  look'd 

petplratt, 
Tbat  Katie  laugh'd,  and  laughing  blush'd, 

till  he 
Langb'd    slso,   but    at   one    before   he 

WLd  feeb  a  glimmering  alTangenen  i 

his  dream. 
■then  looking  at  her :  '  Too  happy,  fieri) 

Too  ircib  and  fair  in  our  Md  world's  best 

To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bote  yunr 

AixiDt  these  meadow*,  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  Hare  you  not  heard  ? '  said  Katie, '  we 
came  back. 
We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  be- 

Am  1  so   like   her?    so   they  said   on 

Sir,  if  yon  knew    her    in    her    English 

My  nwther,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the  days 
lilt  most  she   loves  to  talk  of,  come 

with  me. 
Hy  brother   lames   ii   in   the   harveit- 

Seld: 
taihe — you  will  be  welcome  —  O,  come 
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Dust  are.  oar  frames;  and,  gilded  dnit, 

our  pride 
Looks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and 

Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king, 
Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments, 
Which   at   >  touch   of  light,  an  air  of 

heaven, 
Slipt  into  BShcs,  and  was  found  no  more. 


Sir  Avlmer  Aylmeb,  that   almighty 

The  county  God  —  in  whose  capacious 
ball, 

Hung  with  a  hundred  shields,  the  family 
tree 

Sprang  from  the  midriff  of  a  prostrate 
king— 

Whose  blazing  wyvem  weathercock'd  the 
•plre, 

Stood  from  his  walli  and  wing'd  his  entry- 
gates 

And  swang  besides  on  many  a  windy 
wgn- 


What  lovelier  of  his  own  had  he  than 

bci. 
His  only  child,  his  Edith,  whom  he  loved 
As  heiress  and  not  heir  regretfully? 
But  '  he  that  marries  her   marries  hei 

This  fiat  somewhat  soothed  himself  and 

wife, 
Hi3  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 
Insipid  as  the  Queen  upon  a  card; 
Her  all  of  thought  and  bearing  hardly 


n  shadow  in  a  sickly  sun. 
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A  land   of  hops  and   poppy-mingUd 

Little  abont  it  stirring  save  a  brook  ! 
A  sleepji  land,  where   under  the  lame 

The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by 

Where  almost  all  the  village   had   one 

Where  Aylmer  followed  Aylmer  at  the 

Hall 
And  Averill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  over;  lo  Ihal  Rectory  and  Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  inlimic^Ti 
Were  open  to  each  other;  Iho'  to  dream 
That  Love  could  bind  them  closet  well 

had  made 
The  hoar  hair  of  the  Baronet  bristle  up 
With  horror,  worse  than  had  he  heard 

his  priest 
Preach   an   InTerted   scripture,  sou   of 

Daughters   of  God;    so  sleepy  was  the 

And  might  not  Averill,  had  he  wUl'd 

Somewhere  beneath  his  own  low  range 

of  roofs. 
Have  also  sei  his  many-shielded  tree? 
There  was  an  Aylmer-Averill  marriage 


With  wounded   peace  which  each  bad 

prick'd  to  death. 
'  Not  proven,'  Averill  said,  or  laughingly, 
'Some  other  race  of  Averilli' — prov'n 

What  cared  he?  what,  if  other  or  the 

He  lean'd  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself. 

But  Leolin,  his  brother,  living  oft 
With  Averill,  and  a  year  or  tuo  before 
Call'd  to  the  bar,  but  ever  call'd  away 

hood. 
Would  often,  in  his  walks  with    Edith, 
claim 


Sanguine  he  was :  a  bat  less  vivid  hu 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestniit-bkHM 
Flamed  in  his  cheek;   and  eager  efc^ 

that  slill 
Took  joyful   note   of  all  things  jojfsL 

Beneath  a  manelike  mass  of  ToUing  gold. 
Their  best  and  brightest,  when  they  dwel' 

Edilh,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect  die 
But  subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood. 
Shone  like  a  mystic  star  between  the  las 
And  greater  glory  varying  to  and  fro, 
We   know  not   wherefore;   boonteonrij 

And  yet  so  linely,  that  a  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  woold  seem  to  thin  her  in  a 

day. 
A  joyous  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  light 
And  these  had  been  together  Erom  the 

first. 
Leotin's  first  nurse  was,  five  years  after, 

So  much  the  boy  foreran ;  bat  when  his 

-  dale 
Doubted  her  own,  for  want  of  playmates. 

he 
(Since  Avenll  was  a  decad  and  a  half 
His  elder,  and  their  parents  underground) 
Had  tost  his  ball  and  flown  his  lute,  and 

roll'd 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her  dipt 
Against  the  tush  of  the  ait  in  the  ]»x)ne 

swing, 
Made  blossom-ball  or   daisy-chain,  ai- 

Her  garden,  sow'd  her  name  and  kept 

it  green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  faity-taleB, 
Show'd  her  the   fairy  footings  on   the 

graas. 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms. 
The  peKy  marestail  forest,  fairy  pines. 
Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  target  blew 
Whatlook'd  a  flight  of  (airy  arrows  aim'il 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting;  make-be- 

Fot  Edith  and  himself :  or  else  he  forged. 

But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 

Of    battle,    bold    adventure,    dungeon, 

wreck, 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  icscnea,  and  true 
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Ctewa'd  after  trial;   (ketchei  nide  and 

bint, 
Bat  where  a  pasiion  yet  unbom  perhaps 
Laj  hidden  at  (he  music  of  the  mooD 
Sleeps  in  ihe  plain  eggs  of  Ihe  oightiD- 

gale. 
And  thus  t{^elher,  save  for  college-times 
Or  Temple-ealen  terma,  a  coaple,  fair 
As  ever  pointer  painted,  poet  sang, 
Or  HesTcn  in  lavish   bounty  moulded, 

grew. 
And  more  and  more,  the  maiden  woman- 
He  wasted   hoan  with   Averill;    there, 

when  first 
Ti«  tented  winter-field  was  broken  up 
Into  that  phalanx  of  the  summer  spears 
Hut   soon  should   wear    the   garland; 

there  again 
When   burr   and    bine  were  gather'd; 

la«tlr  there 
At  Qiristmas ;  ever  welcome  at  the  Hall, 
Od  whose  dull  sameness  his  full  tide  of 

Bnie  with  a  phosphorescence  charming 


TtD  and   erect,  bat  bending  from  his 

With   hair-allowing  smiles  for  all    the 

world. 
And  mighty  eoarteona  in  the  main  — 

his  pride 
Ijf  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  his  ring  — 
He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerism, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  walking 

riun  for  his  old  Newfonndland's,  when 

they  ran 
To  loose  him  al  the  stables,  for  he  rose 
Tvofooted  at  the  limit  of  his  chain, 
Kouing    to    make    a    third:     and    how 

should  Love, 
Wbotn    the    cross-lightning)    of    four 

chance- met  eyes 
FUi  into  fiery  life  iron]  nothing,  follow 
Sodi  dear  lamiliarities  of  dawn? 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does,  Master  of  all. 


Bound,  but  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Wander'd  at  will,  and  oft  accompanied 
By  Averill :   his,  a   brother's  love,  that 

With  wingi  of  brooding  shelter  o'er  her 

Might   have  been  other,  save  for  Leo- 

lin's  — 
Who  knows?  but  so  they  wander'd,  hour 

by  hour 
Gather'd    the   blossom  that   rebloom'd, 

and  drank 
The  magic  cup  that  lili'd  itself  anew. 


For  o 


rook 


Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran 
By   sallowy   rims,   arose   the    labourers' 

A  frequent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low  knolls 
That  dimpling  died  into  each  other,  hull 
At   random  scattet'd,   each    a  nest    in 

Her  art,  her  hand,  her  counsel  all  had 

wrought 
Abont  them  :   here  was  one  that,  sum- 

mer-blanch'd. 
Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveller's- 
joy 
In  Autumn,  parcel  ivy-clad;  and  here 
The  warm-blue  breathings  of  a  hidden 

hearth 
Broke  from  a  bower  of  vine  and  honey- 
One  look'd  all  rosetrce,  and  another  wore 
A  closB'Set  robe   of  jasmine  sown  with 

This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
About  it;  this,  a  mitky-way  on  earth, 
Like  visions  in  the  Northern  dreamer's 

heavens, 
A  lily-avenue  climbing  to  the  doors; 
One,  almost  to  Ihe  mart  in- haunted  eaves 
A  summer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks; 
Each,  its  own  charm;  and  Edith's evcry- 

And  Edith  ever  visitant  with  him, 

He  but  less  loved  than  Edith,  of  het 
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For  she  —  lo  lowly-lovely  «nd  so  loving, 
Queenly  responsive  when  the  loyal  hand 
Rose  from  the  clay  i>  work'd  in  as  she 

Not  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  paiung 


Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A  splendid  presence  flattering  the  poor 

Revered   as    theirs,   but    kindlier    than 

themselves 
To  ailing  wife  oi  wailing  infancy 
Or  old  bedridden  palsy,  —  was  adored ; 
He,  loved   foi  hei  and  for  himself.     A 

gtasp 
Having  the  wannth  and  muscle  of  the 

heart, 
A  childly  way  with  children,  And  a  laugh 
"■     ing  like 
:    no    fa 

realm, 
Where  once  with  Leolin  at  her  side  the 

girl, 
Nursing    a    child,   and   turning   to    the 

The  tender  pink  five-beaded  baby-solei. 
Heard  the  good  mother  softly  whisper 

'  Bless, 
God  bless  'em :  marriages  are  made  in 

Heaven/ 

A  flash  of  semi-jealousy  clear'd  it  lo 

her. 

My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  anannoanced 

With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces  came. 

His  own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  sol- 

Sear'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair; 
Fairer  his  talk,  a  tongue  that  ruled  the 

Tho' seeming  boastful:  so  when  first  he 

dash'd 
Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedful  day, 
Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  bis  lazy  smile 
Of  patron  'Good!    my  lady's  kinsman! 

good!' 
My  lady  with  her  fingers  inlerlock'd. 
And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees, 
CalI'd  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each  ear 
To  listen :  unawares  they  flitted  oS, 


The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she. 
Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  so  long  tfft, 
Stept  thro'  the  stately  minuet  of  those 

But    Edith's  eager   fancy  hurried    with 


Snatch'd  thro'  the  perilou 


fill  Leolin  ever  watchful  of  her  eye. 
Hated  him  with  a  momentary  hale. 
Wife-hunting,  as  the   nunoui   ran,  was 

I   know   not,   for    he  spoke   not,   only 


And  shook  the  house,  and  like  a  storm 


Among  the  gifts  he  Icfi  her  (poanbly 
He  dow'd  and  ehb'd  uncertain,  to  return 
When  othenhad  been  tested)  there  was 


I   rich   iheath   with  jewels 


Sprinkled  about  in  gold  that  brancb'd 

itself 
Fine  as  ice-fems  on  January  panes 
Made  by  a  breath.     I  know  not  whence 

at  first. 
Nor  of  what  race,  the  work ;  but  ■•  he 

told 
The  story,  storming  a  hill-fort  of  thieves 
He  got  it;  for  their  captain  after  fight. 
His  comrades  having  fought   Ibeir  last 

below. 
Was  climbing  up  the  valley;    at  whom 

he  shot; 
Down  from  the  beetling  crag  to  which 

Tumbled  the  tawny  rascal  at  his  feet. 
This  dagger  with  him,  which  when  now 

admired 
By  Edith   whom  his   pleasure   wua    to 

At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 
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Isd  vben  ihe  ahow'd  the  wealthy  scab- 

bttiil,  taying 
Lix*  vhal  a  lovely  piece  of  worknaD- 

^ht  wai  hii  ansirer,  '  WeU  —  I  care 

then  playing  with  the  Made  be  prick'd 

bis  band, 
A  giacioDs  gift  to  gire  a  lady,  tbis ! ' 
'Bat  would  it  be  more  gracion*,'  ask'd 

'Wen  I  to  give  this  gift  of  hia  to  one 
That  is  no   lady  ? '      '  Gracious  ?    No,' 

'Me? — but  I  cared  not  for  it.    Opat- 

1  Kem  to  be  nngraciousiieai  itself.' 
'Tike  it,'  she  added   sweetly,  '  tho'  bii 

gift; 
For  I  tin  more  ungracious  ev'n  than  you, 
I  care  not  for  it  either; '  and  be  said 
■Why  thea  I  love  it:'  but  Sit  Aylmet 

past. 
And  Dutber  loved   not  liked  tbe  thing 

he  heaid. 

Tbe   next    day    came    a    neighbour. 

Hues  and  reds 
TIkj  talk'd  of:  blues  were  Jure  of  it,  he 

thought ; 
ITien  of  the  latest  foi  —  where  started 

-kiii'd 

1"  loch  a  bottom :  '  Peter  had  the  brash, 
^r  Peter,   lint:'    and  did  Sit  Aylmer 

'^  great  pock-pitten  fellow  bad  been 

cinght  ? 
Tliai  made  his  pleasure  echo,  band  to 

U  rolling  as  it  were  the  substance  of  it 
Btivttn  bis  palms  a  moment  up  and 

I  'Tie  birds  were  warm,  tbe  birds  were 


I  nng- 


^if,  bnttie  must — tbe  land  wu 

T™  bUcksmith  border-marriage  —  one 

™'  ftom  the  nursery  —  who  could  trust 

1  child? 
nu  cmed  France  with  her  egalities  I 


And  did  Sit  Aylmer  Cdefeientially 
With  Dealing  chair  and  lower'd  accent) 

think  — 
For  people  talk'd  —  that   it  was  wholly 


talk'd - 

The  boy  might  get  a  notion  into  bim; 
Tbe   girl   might   be   entangled  ere  aha 

Sir    Aylmer    Aylmer    slowly    stiflening 

'The  girl  and  boy.  Sir, know  their  differ- 

'Good,'  said   his   friend,   'but  watcb t ' 

and  he,  'Enough, 
Mote  than  enough,  Sit !   I  can  guard  my 


Fale,  for  on  hei  tbe  tbunden  of  tbe 

Had   faUen   first,  was  Edith  that  same 

Pale  as  tbe  Jephtba'i  daughter,  a  rough 

Of  early  rigid  colour,  under  which 
Withdrawing  by  (he  counter  door  to  that 
Which  Lectin  open'd,  she  cast  back  upon 

A  piteous  glance,  and  vanish'd.    He,  ai 

Caught  in  a  burst  of  unexpected  atotro, 
And  peUed  with  outrageous  epithets, 
Turning  beheld  tbe  Powers  of  the  House 
On  either  side  tbe  hearth,  indignant  -,  her. 
Cooling  ber  false  cheek  with  a  featbei  fan, 
Him,  glaring,   by  bis   own  stale  devil 

And,  like  a  beait  baid-ridden,  breathing 

hard. 
'Ungenerous,  dishonourable,  base. 
Presumptuous !  ttusted  as  he  was  with  her. 
The  sole  succeedet  to  tbeii  wealth,  their 

The  last  remaining  pillat  of  their  bouse. 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name, 
Theitchild.'   'Ourchild ! "Outheitess!' 

*  Outs ! '  fot  still, 
Like  echoes  from  beyond  a  hollow,  caine 
Her  sicklier  iteration,    last  he  said. 
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'  Boy,  mnk  me  1  for  four  rortunei  are  to 

1  iwcu  you  shall  not  make  thm  out  of 

Now  inasmuch  as  yon  have  pracliBed  on 

bei, 
Parploit  faer,  made  her  b&lf  fo^et  bcisel^ 
Swerve  ftom  her  duty  lo  herself  »jid  us  — 
ThiDga  in  u  Ajlmer  deeni'd  impotable, 
Fn  »  we  tnek  ounelvea  —  I  >«7  tb«t 


do. 

Sir,  when  you  see  her  —  butyouriiall  not 
leeher — 

No,  you  shall  write,  and  not  to  her,  but 

And  you  shall  say  (hat   having  spoken 

with  me. 
And  after  look'd  into  yourself,  you  iind 
Thai  you  meant  nothing — as  indeed  you 

That  you  meant  nothing.     Such  a  match 

M  thill 
Impossible,    prodigious  1'    These    were 

As  meted  by  his  measure  of  himself, 
Arguing   boundleu    forbcaiaoce;    after 

And  Leolin's  honor-slricken  answer,  '  I 
So  foul  a  traitor  to  myself  and  hei, 
Never  oh  never,'  for  about  as  long 
As   the   wind-hover    hangs   in   balance, 

^yLer  re 

within. 
Then  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy,  and 

ciyitig, 
'Boy,  should  I  find  you  by  my  doors 

again, 
My  nen  shall  lash  you  from  them  like  a 

dog; 
Hence ! '  with  a  sudden  e 


The  (botstool  from  before  him,  and  arose ; 
So,  tlammering  'scoondrel'  out  of  teeth 

that  ground 
As  in  a  dreadful  dream,  while  Leolin  still 
R«tr«ated  half-aghast,  the  fierce  old  man 
Follow'd,  and  under  his  own  lintel  stood 
Storming  with  lifted  hands,  a  hoary  face 
Meet  for  the  reverence  of  the  hearth,  but 


Beneath  ■  pale  and  animpMfioB'd  boc^ 
Vext  with   anworthy  nadaesa,  and  dc 
fouB'd. 

Soirly  and  conscious  of  tbc  ragefnl  ejc 
That  watch'd   him,   till   he    heard   the 

pondcroas  door 
Close,  crashing  with  long  ecliocs  thro'  the 

Ixad, 
Went  LcoUd;   then,  bis  passiou  all  ■> 


And  foam'd  away  his  heart  at  Averiln 

Whom   AvcriU    solaced   as    he    might, 

The  man  was  his,  had  been  bis  father'f 

He  most  have  seen,  himself  had  seen  ii 

He  must  have  known,  himself  had  known; 

He  never  yet  had  set  his  daughter  forth 
Here  in  the  woman-markets  of  the  west. 
Where  our  Caucasians  let  themselvei  be 

sold. 
Some  one,   he   thought,  had   •laadei'd 


Leolin 


'Brother,  for  I  have  loved  yoo  more  a 

Than  brother,  let  me  tell  you:  Imyietf- 
What  is  their  pretty  saying  P  jilted,  is  il  I 
Jilted  I  was :   I  say  it  for  your  peace. 
Paia'd,  and,  aa  bearing   in   myself  tbc 

The  woman  should  have  borne,  hamiU' 

Bted, 
I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life; 
Till  after  our  good  parents  past  away 
Watching  your  growth,  I  seem'd  again  to 

grow. 
Leolin,  I  almost  sin  in  envying  yoa : 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you:     I    know    her:    the   worst 

thought  she  has 
Is  whiter  even  than  het  pretty  hand : 
She  must  prove  true :  for,  brother,  where 

two  fight 
The  Bt'orgcst  wins,  and  truth  and  love  are 

strength, 
And  yoo  are  bappyi  let  bei  patents  bcl 
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Bat   Leolin  cried  out  the  mcMre  upon 

Insolent,    brainless,    heattleni    heiress, 

wealth, 
Tlieir     wealth,    their    heireni     wealth 

enough  «ax  theirs 
For   twenty  matches.     Were  he  lord  of 

this, 
Why  tn'enty  boys  and  girls  should  marry 

And  forty  blest  ones  bless  him,  and  him- 
self 
Be  wealthy  still,  ay  wealthier.     He  be- 

Thia  61thy  marriage-hindering  Mammon 

Tic  bulot  of  the  cities :  nature  crost 
Was  mother  of  the  fbnl  adulteries 
That  saturate   soul  with   body.    Name, 

Ttaeir    aacient    name  \    they  might   be 

proud :    its  worth 
Was  being  Edith's.     Ah  how  pale  she 

bad  look'd. 
Darling,  to-night  I  they  must  have  rated 

her 
BeyoTHl  all  tolerance.  Theseoldphealant- 

lltese  partridge-breeders  of  a  thonsand 

Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thonsands, 

doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert  —  why,  the  greater  their 

disgrace ! 
F^  back  upon  a  name  1  rest,  rot  in  that  1 
Not  ittfi  it  noble,  make  it  nobler?  fools, 
Wkh  soch  a  vantage-ground  for  noble- 
He  had  known  a  man,  a  quintessence  of 

Tie  life  of  all  —  who  madly  loved —  and 
he. 

Thwarted  by  one  of  these  old  father-fools, 
Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  made  an  end. 
He  would  not  do  il !  her  sweet  face  and 

faith 
Held  him  from  that :  but  he  bad  powers. 

Back  wonldhetohisttudie*,  make  aname, 
Nunc,  fortune  too  1  the  world  should  ring 

To  thame  these  mouldy  Aylmers  in  their 


Chancellor,  or  what  is  grealetl  would  he 

be— 
'  O  brother,  I  am  grieved  to  team  your 

grief- 
Give  me  my  fling,  and  lei  ice  say  my  say.' 

At  which,  like  one  that  sees  bit  own 

And  eaaily  fo[|pve«  il  as  hit  own. 

He   laugh'd;    and  then  was  mute;   but 

presently 
Wept  Uke  a  Uorm:  and  honest  Averill 

How  low  bis  brother's  mood  bad  hllen, 

fetch'd 
His  richest  l)eeawing  from  a  binn  reserved 
For  banquets,  praised  the  waning  red,  and 

The  vintage  —  when  Ihis  Aylmer  came  of 

age  — 
Thendrankani'.pastit;   till  at  length  the 


Vet  once  by  night  again  the  lovers  met, 
A  perilous  meeting  under  the  tall  pines 
That  darken'd  all  the  northward  of  her 

Hall. 
Him,  to  her  meek  and  modest  bosom  prett 
In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force. 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her : 
He,  passionately  hopefuller,  would  go, 
Laliour  for  his  own  Edith,  and  return 
In  such  a  sunlight  of  prosperity 
He  should  not  be   rejected.    '  Write  to 


and  because  I  love  their 
there  is  war  between  ui, 


They  loved  i 
child 

They  hate  o 

Which  breaks  all  bonds  but  oun;  we 

Sacred  to  one  another.'    So  they  talk'd. 
Poor   children,  for  their  comfort:    the 

The  rain  of  heaven,  and  then;  own  bitter 

Tean,  and  the  carelen  run  of  lie»veiii 
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Upon  their  laces,  aitbeykiia'd  each  other 
Id  duknets,  Kad  above  them  loar'd  the 

So  Leolin  went;  and  ai  we  tuk  our- 

To  learn  a  language  known  but  imattet- 

ingly 
Id  phtaaei  here  and  there  at  random, 

toil'd 
Mastering  the  lawless  saence  of  our  law. 
That  codeleu  myriad  of  precedent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances, 
Thto'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led, 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and 

The  jests,  that  llash'd  about  Ibe  pleader's 

Lightning  of   the  hour,  the    pun,   the 

scurrilous  tale,— 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decads 

In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and 

died. 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall 


Were  dead  to  biin  already;  bent  at  1 
n,  and  strong 


To  make  disproof  of 

And  prodigal  of  alt  brain-labour  he. 
Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine,  and  exercise, 
Except  when  for  a  breathing-while  at  eve, 
Some  niggard  fraction  of  an  hour,  he  ran 
Beside  Ibe  river-bank  ;  and  then  indeed 
Harder  the  times  were,  and  the  bands  of 

Were  bloodier,  and  the  according  hearts 


;    but  the  soft  ri 


Seem'd  hardei 

Wfaich  fann'd  the  gardens  of  that  rival 

Vet  fragrant  in  a  heart  remembering 
His  former  talks  with   Edith,   on   bim 

breathed 
Far  purelier  in  bis  rushings  to  and  fro. 
After  his  books,  to  flush  his  blood  with 

Then   lo  his  books  again.     My   lady's 


Ran  a  Malayan  aoiuck  against  Ibe  times, 
Had  golden   hopes  for   France  and  all 

mankind, 
Aniwer'd   all  queries  touching  those  U 

With   a  heaved  shoulder   and  a  aauc; 

And   fain   had   baled  him   out  into  the 

And  air'd  him  there :  his  nearer  friend 

would  say, 
'  Screw  not  the  chord  too  sbaiply  lest  ii 

Then  left  alone  he  pluck'd   het  dagger 

forth 
From  where  his  worldless  heart  had  kept 

it  warm. 


Approvingly,  and  prophesied  bis  rise : 
For  heart,   I  think,   belp'd  head :    her 

letters  too, 
Tho'  fat  between,  and  coming  fitfully 
Like  broken  music,  written  as  she  foond 
Or  made  occasion,  being  strictly  watch'd, 
Charm'd  him  thro'  every  labyrinth  till  he 

An  end,  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  upon 


To  sell  her,  those  good  parents,  for  ber 

good. 
Whatever  eldest-bom  of  rank  or  wealth 
Might  lie  within  their  compass,  him  they 


Into  their  net  made  pleasant  by  the  baits 
Of  gold  and  beauty,  wooing  him  to  woo. 
So  month  by  month  the  noise  about  their 

And  distant  blaie  of  those  doll  banquets. 

The  nightly  wirer  of  their  Innocent  hare 
Falter  before  he  look  it.     All  in  vain. 
Sullen,  delianl,  pitying,  wroth,  retum'd 
Leolin's  rejected  rivals  from  their  aojt 
So  often,  that  the  folly  taking  wings 
Slipt  o'er  those  lazy  limits  down  the  wind 
With  rumour,  and  became  in  other  Gelds 
A  mockery  to  the  yeomen  over  ale. 
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nd  Unghter  (o  their  lords ;  but  those  >t 

1  hoDtcn  round  a  bunted  creature  draw 
be  cordon  close  and  closer  toward  the 

death, 
iurow'd  her  going!  oBl  and  comings  in; 
ubide  her  lint  the  hooK  of  AveHIl, 
ben  dosed  ber  accets  to  the  weallhiei 

Mt  Irom  ber  own  home^ircle  of  the 

Iber  bur'd  ber;    jet  she  bore  it;  yet 

hei  cheek 
[cploolouT;  wondrousl  bnt,  O  mystery  I 
Pw  loiiilet  drew  her  down  to  that  old 

oak. 
So  old,  that  twenty  yeatt  before,  a  part 
Filling  had   let    appear    the   brand  of 

John  — 
Diue  grovelilce,  each  hoge  arm  a  tree, 

Hi  broken  base  of  a  black  tower,  a  cave 
Of  loachwood,  with  a  single  flourishing 
_      »p™y- 

Tkre  the  manorial  lord  too  curiously 
Kitii^in  that  miUeonial  touch  wood- dust 
round  (or  himself  a  bitter  trea*uie-tro»e; 
Bimthi)  own  wyvem  on  the  seal,  and  read 
Writhing  a  letter  from  his  child,  for  which 
*^  u  the  moment  Leolin's  emisaary, 
A  cnppled  lad,  and  coming  tum'd  to  fly, 
^  Kaied  with  thteaCi  of  jail  and  halter 

T    .     ^" 

'0  DID  that  fluster'd  his  poot  parish  wits 

Tlw  letter  which  he  brought,  and  swore 

1?  pUjr  their  go-between  as  heretofore 
snletthcm  know  themselves  betray'd; 

and  (hen, 
»>!^(ricken  at  their  kindness  to  him, 


n  lean  heart  and  miserable. 


Huingliis  i 

Tlwceforward  oft  from  ont  a  despot 

pcEuber panting  woke,  and  oft,  as  dawn 
™»ed  the  black  republic  on  bis  elms, 
"Wping  the   frothfly  from  the  fescue 

^'  the   dim     meadow    toward     bis 

ttejsare-trove, 
*«1  it,  look  home,  and  to  my  lady,  — 

who  made 


A  downward    crescent   of   her    miniot 

mouth. 
Listless  in  all  despondence,  —  read;  aiid 

As  if  the  living  passion  symbol'd  there 
Were  living  nerves  to  feel  the  rent;  and 

Now  chafing  at  his  own  great  self  de5e>l. 
Now  striking  on  huge  stumbling-blocks 

of  scorn 
In  babyisms,  and  dear  diminutives 

Scatter'd  all  over  the  vocabulary 
or  such  a  love  as  like  a  chidden  child, 
After  much  wailing,  hnah'd  itself  at  last 
Hopeless  of  answer:    then  tho'  Averill 

And  bade  him  with  good  heart  instain 

himself — 
All  would  be  well  —  the  lover  heeded  not. 
But  passionately  restless  came  and  went. 
And  rustlingonceatnight  about  the  place. 
There  by  a  kewer  shot  at,  slightly  hurt. 
Raging  retum'd ;  nor  was  it  well  for  her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of 

pinev 


Watch'd 


IS  set  ti 


Yet  liitterer   from   bis  readings:    once 
Warm'd  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride 


Was  Leolin's  one  strong  rival  upon  earth ; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  follow'd  auit, 
Seem'd  hope's  returning  rose;  and  then 

A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love. 
Or  oideal  by  kindnessi  after  this 
He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer; 
The  mother  flow'd  in  shallower  actimo- 

Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word ! 
So  that  the  gentle  creature  shut  from  all 
Her  charitable  use,  and  face  to  face 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  hold  on  life, 
low  fever  ranging  round  to 


spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  i 
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Like  dies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or 

Or  almuit  all  tbat  ii,  hurting  the  hurt  — 
Save  Christ  as  we   believe  him  —  found 

And  flung  her  doivn  upon  a  couch  of 

fire, 
Where  careleu  of  the  houMhold  faces 


Star  to  star  vibrates  light  i  may  soul  to 

Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own? 
So,  —  from  afar,  —  touch  aa  at  ouce  ?  or 

why 
That  night,  that  moment,  when  sbe  named 

his  name, 
Did  the  keen  shriek, '  Yes,  love,  yet,  Edith, 

yes,'  , 

Shnll,  till  the  comrade  of  his  chamber* 

And  cameupon  bin)  half-arisen  from  sleep, 
With  a  weird  bright  eye,  sweating  and 

trembling, 
His  hair  ai  it  were  crackling  into  flames. 
His  body  half  dung  forward  in  pursuit, 
And  his  long  arms  stretch'd  as  to  grasp  a 

Hi..! 

Nor  knew  be  wherefore  he  bad  made  the 

cry; 
And  being  much  hefool'd  and  idioted 
By  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 
As  into  sleep  again.  The  second  day. 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  rushing  in, 
A  breaker  of  the  bitter  news  from  home. 
Found  a  dead  nan,  a  letter  edged  with 

death 
Beside  him,  and  the  dagger  which  himseir 
Gave  Editb,  redden'd  with   no  bandit's 

'From  Edith  '  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Then  Averill  went  and  gated  upon  his 
death. 

And  when  he  came  again,  his  flock  be- 

Beholding  how  the  years  which  are  not 
Had  hlasted  him  —  that  many  thousand 


Were  clipt  by  honor  from  hi*  tena  a 

life. 
Yet  the  sad  mother,  for  the  second  dead 
Scarce  louch'd  her  thio'  tbat  neaioess  a 

the  fiist. 
And  being  used  to  find  her  pastor  Lots, 
Sent  to  the  hanow'd   brother,   prayiq 


Autumn's  mock   sunshine  of  the  fade 

Was  all  the  life  of  it ;  for  hard  on  these, 
A    breathless    burthen     of    low-foldei 

Stifled  and  chill'd  atonce;  butevcryroo 
Sent  out  a  listener  :  many  too  had  knoin 
Edith   among   the   hamlet*   round,   am 

The  parents'  harshness  and  the  haples 

And  double  death  were  widely  murniar'd 


left 
Their   own   gray  tower, 

tabernacle, 
To  hear  him)  all  in  mourning  these,  am 

With  biota  of  it  about  them,  ribbon,  glovi 
Or  kerchiefi    while   the   church, — (ta\ 

night,  except 
For  greenish  glimmerings  thro'  the  lancet] 

Still  paler  the  pate  bead  of  himt  «h< 


Above 


,  with  his  hopes  id  eithei 


Long    o'er    his   bent  brows   linger'c 

His  face  magnetic  to  the  hand  from  whict 
Livid  he  pluck'd  it  forth,  and  tabour'c 

thro' 
His  brief  prayer-prelude,  gave  the  versf 

'  Behold, 
Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ! ' 
But  lapsed  into  so  long  a  pause  again 
As  half  amazed, half  frighted  all  his  flocks 
TTien  from  his  height  and  loneliness  oi 

grief 
Bore  down  in  flood,  and  dash'd  hisangri 

heart 
Against  the  desolations  of  the  world. 
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Nerer  hdcc  out  bad  eattb  became  ODe 
sea, 
much   [ailing  o'et  the  palaces   of  the 

\iid  all  but  those  who  koew  the  livine 

God  — 
E^bt  that  weie  left  to  make  ■  purer 

Wbm  since  had  flood,  lire,  earthquake, 

Eh  under,  wrongbl 
Such  iraste  and  havocic  as  the  idolatcies, 
Wfaich  trom  the  low  light  q\  mortality 
Slot  up  tbeir  shadows  to  the  Heaven  of 

And  vorshipt  their  own  darkness  in  the 

Highest? 
Guh   thyself,  priest,  and  honour   th; 

brute  Baal, 
And  to  thy  wont  self  sacrilice  thyself, 
Foiwitli  thy  woni  self  hast  thou  clothed 

thy  Cod. 
Tben  came  a  Lord  in  no  wise  like  to 

Bail. 
Tw  babe  shall  lead  the  lion.     Surety  now 
The  wilderDeia  shall  blossom  u  the  rose. 
CrowD  thyself,  worm,  and  wonhip  thine 

own  Insts !  — 
N'ocoirse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 
Studs  at  thy  gate  for  thee  to  grovel  to  — 
"Hit  God  is  far  diifused  in  noble  groves 
-iod  princely  halla,  aod  farms,  and  flowing 

Aod  heaps  of  living  gold  that  duly  grow, 
And  tilk-scrolls  and  gorgeous  heraldries. 
Id  loch  B  shape  dost  thou  behold  thy 

God. 
Uonniit  not  g«ih  thy  flesh  for  iliiB,'  for 

fares  licbly,  in  fine  linen,  not  a  hair 
Knflcd  upon  the  scarfskin,  even  while 
^  deathless  ruler  of  thy  dying  house 
Hoounded  lo  the  death  (hat  cannot  die; 
And  tho'  ihou  numberest  with  the  fol- 

0(  One  who  cried,  "  Leave  all  and  follow 

'Hm  therefore  with  His  light  about  thy 

feet, 
"fx  *ith  His  message  ringing  in  thine 

^c  ihaQ  thy  brother  man,  the  Lord  from 

Heaven, 
W  o[  a  tillage  girl,  carpenter's  son. 


Wonderful,  Prince  of  peace,  the  Mighty 

God, 
Count  the  more  base  idolater  of  the  two; 
Crueller:   as  not  passing  thro'  the  Are 
Bodiei,  but  souls  —  thy  children's  —  thro* 

the  smoke, 
The  blight  of  low  desires — datkeoing 

To   thine  own   likeness;    or  if  one  of 

these. 
Thy  better  born  unhappily  from  thee, 
Sboold,  as  by  miracle,  grow  straight  and 


\  bid  to  speak  of  such  a 
t  have  cause  to  sorrow 


fair- 
Fiiends,  I  w 


By  those  who  i 

Fairer  than  Rachel  by  the  palmy  well. 
Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of 

Fair  a*  the  Angel  that  said  "  Hail  1 "  she 

seem'd. 
Who  entering  lill'd  the  house  with  sudden 

light. 
For  *o  mine  own  was  brigbten'd:  where 

The  roof   so   lowly  but  that  beam   of 

Heaven 
Dawn'd    sometime  thro'  the  doorway? 

whose  the  babe 
Too  ragged  lo  be  fondled  on  her  lap, 
Warm'd  at  her  bosom?    Tbe  poor  child 

of  shame. 
The  common  care  whom  no  one  cared 

for,  leapt 
To  greet  her,  wasting  his  forgotten  heart. 
As  with  the  mother  be  had  never  known. 
In  gambols;  for  her  fresh  and  innocent 

Had  such  a  star  of  morning  in  their  bhie, 

That  all  neglected  places  of  the  field 
Broke  into  nature's  music  when  they  saw 
her. 

Thro'  the  seal'd 

Was  all  but  silence — ^e  of  alms  her 

The  hand  that  robed  your  cottage-walls 

with  flowers 
Has  often   toil'd   to   clothe  your   little 


e,  but  won  mysterioDf 
;ar  to  which  •  louder 
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How  often  placed  upon  the  sick  man'i 

brow 
Cool'd   it,   or   laid    bis  feverous   pillow 

smooth ! 
Had  you  one  sorrow  and  she  shared  it 

One  burthen  and  she  would  not  lighten 


How  sweetly  would  ihe   glide  between 

yout  wtaths, 
And  steal  you  from  each  otbec !  for  she 

walk'd 
Wearing  Ihe  light  yoke  of  that  Lord  of 

Who  ilill'd  the  rolling  wave  of  Galilee ! 
And  one  — of   him   I   was  not  bid   to 

Wss  always  with   her,  whom   you  also 


Him  t< 


you  loved,  for  he  was  worthy 
from  the 
r  till  the 


And  these  bad  been  togeiher 

first; 
They  might  have  been  togeihi 


last. 
Friends,  this  frail   bark   of  ours,  when 

sorely  tried. 
May  wreck    iiself   without    the    pilot's 

Without  the  captain's  knowledge:  hope 

with  me. 
Whose  shame  is  that,  if  he  went  hence 

with  shame? 
Nor  mine  the  fault,   if  losing  both  of 

these 
1  cry  lo  vacant  chairs  and  widow'd  walls, 
*'  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate."  ' 

While  thus  bespoke,  his  bearers  wept ; 

but  some. 
Sons  of  the  glebe,  with  other  frowns  than 

those 
That  knit  themselves  for  summer  shadow, 

icowl'd 
At  their  great  lord.     He,  when  it  seem'd 

No  pale  sheet-lighlnitigs  from  afar,  but 

fork'd 
Of  the  near  ilorro,  and  aiming  at   his 


m'd  from  sorrow,  soldte 


Sat  anger-cbi 

Tike, 
Erect;  but  when  the  preacher's  cadent 

flow'd 
Softening  thro'  all  the  gentle  attributes 
Of  his  lost  child,  the  wife,  who  ivatch' 

Paled   at  a  sudden  twitch  of  his   ito 

mouth ; 
And, '  O  pray  God  that  he  bold  up,'  sb 

thought, 
'  Or  sorely  I  shall  shame  myself  and  him 

'  Not  yours  the  blame  —  for  who  be^ 

your  hearths 
Can  take  her  place — if  echoing  toe  yo 

cry 
"  Our  bouse  is  left  unto  us  desolate  "? 
But  tbou,  O  tbou  that  killest,  hadst  tboi 

O  thou  that  stonest,  hadst  thoa  under 

The  things  belonging  to  thy  pcAce  an< 

Is  there  no  prophet  hut  the  voice  thai 

calls 
Doom  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste  "  Re- 
Is  not  our  own  child  on  the  narrow  way, 
Who  down  to  those  that  saunter  in  the 

Cries  "  Come  up  hither,"  as  a  prophet  to 


:  with  ftint  and 


Is  there  no  stoning  si 

Ves,  as  Ihe  dead  we  weep  for  testify  — 

No  desolation  but  by  sword  and  fire? 

Yes,  as  your  moanings  witness,  and  my- 
self 

Am  lonelier,  darker,  earthlier  for  my  loss. 

Give  me  your  prayers,  for  be  n  past  your 
prayers, 

Not  past  the  living  fount  of  [uty  in 
Heaven. 

But  I  that  thought  myself  long-^olferin^ 

Exceeding  "poor  in  spirit"  —  how  the 

Have  twisted  back  upon  themselves,  and 

Vileness,   we   are  grown   so   prond  —  I 

wish'd  my  voice 
A  rushing  tempest  of  the  wiatli  of  God 
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IS" 


TobWthe»e*»crificM  thro' the  world — 
Scut  like  the  twelve-divided  concubine 
To  mfiuDC  the  tribe* :   but  there  —  oat 

jiondei  —  earth 
Ughtens  ftora  her  own  central  Hell  — 

O  there 
The  red  (hiit  of  an  old  idolatry  — 
The  heidi  of  chiefs  and  princea  fall  lo 

f»sl, 
They  ding  together  in  the  ghaitlyiack  — 
The  land  all  shambles  —  naked  mani ages 
Hnh  rrom  the  bridge,  and  ever-murder'd 

Bjdoiei  that  darken  with  the  gathering 

wol^ 
Rmi  in  a  river  of  blood  to  the  Mck 

Islhii  a  time  to  madden  madnesi  tben? 
Wa  this  a  time  for  these  to  fUunt  their 

Ua;  Pharaoh's  darkness,  folds  as  dense 

Which  hid  the  Holiest  bom  the  people's 

ejfs 
b  the  great  death,  shroud  this  great 

tin  from  all  1 
Dnhlless  oar  narrow  world  mint  canvass 

0  niher  pray  for  those  and  pity  them, 
Who^  thro'    their    own   desire   accom- 

pliib'd,  bring 
1^  own  gray  bain  with  sorrow  to  the 

Wha  IxDke  the  bond  which  they  dented 

to  break, 
IVUch  else  had  link'd  their  race  with 


(iratly  contriving  their  dear  daughter's 

good  — 
riur  soils,  and  knew  not  what  they  did, 

but  sat 
Iponst,  deriging  their  own  daughter's 

death! 
UqoDtthat  earthly  chastisement  suHice? 
'hne  not  our  love   and   reverence   left 

them  bare? 
,    "1  not  another  take  their  heritage  ? 
^  there  be  children's  laughter  in  their 

ball 


•^w  ever  and  for  c 


That    I,   their    guest,   their  host,  their 

I  made  by  these  the  last  of  alt  my  race. 
Must  cry  to  these  the  last  of  theirs,  as 

Christ  ere  His  agony  to  those  that  swore 
Not  by  the  temple  but  the  gold,  and  made 
Their  own  traditions  God,  and  slew  the 

Lord. 
And  left  their  memories  a  world's  corse  — 

"Behold, 
Your  house  is  left  unto  yon  desolate"?* 

Ended  he  had  not,  but  ahe  brook'd  no 

Long  since  her  heart  had  heat  remone- 

Her  crampt-up  sorrow  pain'd  her,  and  a 

Of  meanness  in  her  unresisting  life. 
Then  their  eyes  vexl  her;  for  on  entering 
He  had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  seat 

Black  velvet  of  the  costlieat  —  she  herself 
Had  teen  to  that :  fain  had  she  closed 

them  now, 
Yet  dared  not  stir  to  do  it,  only  near'd 
Her  husband  inch  by  inch,  but  when  she 

laid. 


Tben    her   own    people   bore   along  the 

Her  pendent  hands,  and  narrow  meagre 

Seam'd   with  the  shallow  cares  of  lifty 

And  her  the  Lord  of  all  the  landscape 

Ev'n  to  its  hist  horizon,  and  of  all 
Who  peer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  foUow'd 


Always  about  to  Ml,  grasping  the  pew* 
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And   oaken   AniiiU  till  be   touch'd  the 
Yet  to  the   lychgate,  whete  his  chuiot 


re  did  eitherpau  the  gate 
Save   under    pall  with  bearers.     In  one 

moDth, 
Thro'  weary  and  yet  ever  wearier  hours, 
The  cbildlest  mothei  went  to  seek  her 

child; 
And  when   he  felt   the   uleace  of  his 

About  him,  and  the  change  and  not  the 

change. 
And  those  bit  eyes  of  painted  ancestors 
Staring  foe  ever  frum  their  gilded  walls 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  own 

Began  to  droop,  to  fall;  the  man  became 
Imbecile;  his  one  word  was  '  de»olate;  ' 
Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was 

he; 
But  when   the  second  Christmas  came, 

His  keepers,  and  the  silence  which  he 


The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death 

At  golden  thresholds;  nor  from  tender 

And  those  who  sorrow'd  o'er  a  vaniih'd 

Fily,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 
Then  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broken 

And  the  broad  woodland  parcell'd   into 

And    where    the    two    contrived    their 

daughter's  good. 
Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made 

his  run. 
The  hedgehog  underneath  the  plantain 

borei. 
The   rabbit   fondles   his   own    harmless 

The    slow-worm  creeps,   and    the   thin 

weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  lield. 
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A  CITY  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred; 
His   wife,  an   unknown   artist's  orphan 

child  — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margaret,  three 

ye SIS  old : 
They,  thinking  that  her  dear  germander 

eye 


.otheu 
For  which  his  gains  were  dock'd,  however 

Small  were  his  gains,  and  hard  his  work; 

Their  slender  household  fortunes  (for  the 

Had  risk'd  his  little)  like  the  little  thrift. 

Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep: 
And  oft,  when  silting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  be  cursed  hit  credulous- 

And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which  lured 

him,  rogue. 
To  buy  strange  shares  in  some  Pemvisn 

Now    seaward-bound    for   health    they 

gain'd  a  coast. 
All   sand  and  cliff  and   deep-innuining 

At  close  of  day;  slept,  woke,  and  went 

the  next, 
The   Sabbath,   pious   variers   from   the 

To  chapel;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer. 
Nut   jiieaching  simple  Christ  to  simple 

Announced  the   coming  doom,  and  fiil- 

minated 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed: 
For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms,  and 

'Tlius,  thus  with  violence,'  ev'n  a>  if  he 
held 

The  Apocalyptic  milestone,  and  hinnelf 

Were  that  great  Angel;  'Thus  with 
violence 

Shall  Babylon  be  cast  into  the  sea; 

Then  comes  the  close.'  The  gentle- 
hearted  wife 

.Sat  shuddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world; 

He  at  hisown:  hnt  when  the  wordystom 
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Had  ended,  forth  tbe;  ome  and  paced 

the  shore, 
Ran  in  iitd  ool  the  long  Ma-frkming  caves, 
£>raiik  the  luge  air,  and  saw,  but  scarce 

believed 
(The  lootflake  of  so  many  a  snmmer  still 
Oimg  to  tbcir  fancies)  thai  they  saw,  tiie 

So  now  on  sand  they  walk'd,  and  now  on 

cliff, 

lingering  about  the  thymy  promontories, 
IIU  all  (he  sails  were  darken'd  in  the  west, 
And  [osed  in  the  east :  then  homeward 

Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian 

HauDtlng  a  holy  text,  and  still  to  that 
RetnrDiDg,  as  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 
'Let   not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 

wimtb,' 
Said,'  Love,  forgive  him; '  but  he  did  not 

And  ulenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife, 
Remeniberine  her  dear  Lord  who  died 

foralL 
And  monng  on  the  little  lives  of  men. 
And  bow  they  mar  this  little  by  their  fends. 

Bnt  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full 
tide 
Roae  with  ground-swell,  which,  on  the 

Tooching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea- 

And  scaled  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam, 

and  fell 
Id  vast  sea-cataracts  —  ever  and  anon 
Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the 

cli& 
Heard  thro*  the  living  roar.     At  this  the 

babe, 
Tlieir  Margaret  cradled  near  them,  wail'd 

and  woke 
T1teiBother,end  the  father  sad denly  cried, 
'A  wreck,  a  wreck!'  then  tnrn'd,  and 

groaning  said, 

'  Foi^ve  I     How  many  will  wy,  "  for- 
give," and  lind 
A  Kit  of  absolution  in  the  soand 
To  hate  a  little  longer  !    No;   the  sin 
lltt  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  for- 


Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 

Is  iisotraethatsecond  thoughts  are  best? 

Not  lirst,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  lirtt? 
Too  ripe,  too  late!  they  come  too  late 

Ah  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and 

beaat 
Something  olivine  to  warn  them  of  their 

foes: 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted 

Said,  "Trust  him  not;"  bat  after,  when 

To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him 

tessi 
Fought  with  what  seem'd  my  own   un- 

Sat  at  his  table;  drank  his  costly  wines; 
Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  his 

talk; 
Went  further,  fool !  and  trusted  him  with 

all, 


Ruin :  a  fearful  night ! ' 


•Not fearful;  fcir,' 


•O  yes,'  he  said,  'I  dreamM 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land, 
And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enler'd  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the 

clifls. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless 

Bore  thro'  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved 

In  darkness  ;  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
Larger  and  larger.    "  What  a  world,"  I 

thought, 
"To  live  in  !  "  but  in  moving  on  I  found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave. 
Bright   with  the  inn   upon  the  stream 

beyond: 
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And  neu  the  light  a  gaat  womaD  Mt, 
All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 
A  pickaxe  io  her  hand :  then  out  1  llipt 
Into  ■  land  all  sun  and  blouom,  trees 
A>  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that 

ling*: 
And  here  (he  night-light  flickering  in  my 

eye»^ 


In  fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  ]neced 
The  broken  vision;  for  I  dream'd  Ibat  still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bote  me  on. 
And  that  the  womao  walk'd   upon  the 

I  wonder'd  at  her  strength,  and  ask'd  her 


"Itc 


of  it 


ne,"  the  said, "  by  working  in  the 


And  then  the  motion  of  the  current 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder;  and  we 
A  mountiin,  like  a  wall  of  bun  and 
Bat  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep 


That  seem'd  a  fleet  of  jeweb  under  me. 
Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder, 

In  sunshine;  right  across  lis  track  there 

IftJ, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold. 
Or  what  seem'd  gold :  a.nd  I  was  glad  at 

first 
Tothink  tbatin  our  often-ransack'd  world 
Still  so  much  goldwas  left;  and  then  1 

fear'd 
Lest  the  gay  navy  there  should  splinter 


And  fearing  waved  my  »i 


eit) 


ToDch'd,  clink'd,  and  claih'd,  and  van- 

ish'd,  and  1  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.    Now  T  see 
My  dream  was  Life;   the  woman  honest 

Work; 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glao 
Wreck'd  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold.' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  kindly  wife  to  comfort 

'  You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down 

and  broke 
The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  medidoe 

And,  breaking  that,  you  made  and  broke 

your  dream : 
A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  bresJcs.' 

'  No  trifle,'  groan'd  the  husband ;  '  yes- 

I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  ask'd 
That  which  1  ask'd  the  woman  in  my 

Ljke  her,  he  shook  his  head.   "Show  me 

the  books  1 " 
He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose 

account. 
"The  books,  the  books  I"   but  he,  he 

could  not  wait, 
Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death: 
When  the  great  Books  (see  Daniel  seven 

and  ten) 
Were  opeo'd,  1  should  find  he  meant  me 

well; 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooze 
All  over  with  the  fat  aifectionale  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean,  "My  dearest 

Have  faith,  have  faith  I  WeUvebyUlb," 

"And  all  things  work  together  foi  the 

Of  those  "  —  it  makes  me  tick  to  qnote 

him  —  last 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-hlem- 
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Pursued  bim   down  the  street,  and  far 

Among  the  boneat  shouldeis  of  tbe  crowd. 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  bis  back, 
Aad  scoandrel  io  the  aiipple-filidiDg  knee.' 

'Was  be  so  bound,  poor  soul? 'said 

the  good  wife ; 
'So  aie  we  all:  but  do  not  call  him,  love, 
Before  joa  prove  him,  rogue,  and  proved, 

forgive. 
Hit  gain  is  loss ;  for  he  that  wrongs  his 

Wronp  himself  more,  and  ever  bears 

A  nlcDt  coon  of  justice  in  his  breast, 
Himself  tbe  judge  and  jury,  and  bimself 
Tbe  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemn'd: 
And  that  drags  down  his  life  i  tben  comes 

what  comes 
Hertafter:   and  he  meaol,  he  Kud  he 


' "  With  all  his  conscience  »nd  one  eye 

Lore,  let  me  quote  these  lines,  that  you 

may  learn 
K  man  is  likewise  coansel  for  himself, 
Too  <^en,  in  that  silent  court  of  ^nvxt — 
•With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye 

So  bbe,  he  partly  took  himaetf  for  true; 
Wboie  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart 

Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  round  his 

eye; 
Wbo,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain. 
Sooner  took  that  useful  name  in  vain, 
Hide  Him  his  catspaw  and  the  Ctoaa  his 

tool. 
And  Christ  tbe  but  to  trap  his  dupe  and 

fool; 
Hot  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he 

And  make -like  slimed  bis  victim  ere  he 


Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  HeS  and 

To  spread  the  Word  by  which  himself 

h«d  thriven." 
How  like  you  this  old  utir«7' 

'Nay,' the  said, 
■  I  loathe  it :  he  had  never  kindly  heart. 
Nor  ever  eared  to  better  his  own  kind. 
Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  hi  it. 
But  will  you  hear  my  dream,  for  I  had  one 
That  altogether  went  to  music?    Still 

Then  she  told  it,  having  dieara'd 


—  But  round  the  North,  a  light, 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous  vapour,  lay. 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Swell'd  up  and  died;  and,  as  it  swell'd, 

a  ridge 
Of  breaker  isiued  from  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when 

tbe  note 
Had  reach'd  a   thunderous  fulness,  on 

those  clifb 
Broke,  miit  with  awful  light  (the  same  as 


One  after  one:  and  then  the  great  ridge 

Lesaening  to  the  lessening  music,  back. 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swell'd  again 
Slowly  to  music:  ever  when  it  broke 
The  statues,  kmg  or  saint,  or  founder  felt; 
Then  from  the  gaps  and  chaama  of  ruin 

left 
Came  men  and  women  in  dark  cluslen 

Some  crying,  *  Set  them  up  \  they  shall 

not  fall ! ' 
And  otheis, '  Let  them  lie,  for  they  have 

faU'n.' 
And  still  the^  strove  and  wrangled :  and 

the  gneved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  why, 
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Theic  wildest  wailiogi  never  out  of  tnne 
With  thai  sweet  note;  and  ever  u  their 

Ran  higbeit  up  the  gamnt,  that  greet  wave 
Retuining,  while  none  maik'd  it,  on  the 

Broke,  miit  with  awful  light,  and  ahow'd 

their  eyei 
Glaring,  and  passionate  loolu,  and  iwcpt 

The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of 

To  the  wast*  detps  [c^ether, 

■Then  I  fiil 
Mx  wistful  e^es  on  two  fair  imagei, 
Both  crown'd  with  stars  and  high  among 

The  Virgin   Mother  standing  with  her 

child 
High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster- 

Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry 
Which  inixt  with  little  Margaret's,  and  I 

And  my  dream  awed  me:  — well  —  but 

what  are  dreams? 
Yours  came  but  from  the  breaking  of  a 

glass, 
And   mine  but   from   the  crying   of  a 

chUd.' 

'Child?    No  1  ■  said  he, '  but  this  tide's 

Our  Boanerges  with  hii  threats  of  doom, 
And  loud-lung'd  Antibabylonianisms 
(AUho'  I  grant  but  little  music  there) 
Went  both  lo  make  your  dream :  but  If 

there  were 
A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries, 
Sphere-music  such  as  that  you  dteam'd 

Why,  that  would  make  our  passions  far 


Here  than  ourselves,  apoke  with  sm  at  i 
the  shore; 

While  you  were  running  down  the  land), 
and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-fnrtieknr 
flap. 

Good  man,  to  please  the  child.  She 
brought  strange  news. 

Why  were  you  silent  when  1  spoke  to- 
night? 

I   had  ael  my   heart  on   your    forgrviog 


'Dead!  who  is  dead?' 


U  foi^ve  the 


'The  man  your  eye  pursued. 
A  little  after  you  had  parted  with  bim, 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  ofheart-diieaie.' 

■Dead?   he?   of  heart-disease?   what 
heart  had  be 
To  die  of?  dead  ! ' 

*  Ah,  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too. 
And  if  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  bim 

His  angel  broke  his  heart.      But  yosr 

rough  voice 
(You  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  the  child 

again. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep  I   will  she  not 

Without  her  "little  birdie"?  well  then, 

And  I  will  sing  you  "  birdie." ' 

Saying  tbii. 

The  woman  half  turn'd  round  from  him 
ibe  loved. 

Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  thro' 
the  night 

Her  other,  found  (fur  it  was  close  be- 
side) 

And   half-embraced   the   basket   cradle- 

Wilh  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant 

bough 
That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nestling, 

The  cradle,  while  (be  sang  this  t>aby  aong : 
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What  docs  Unl«  birdie  lay 
Id  her  dcM  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fl^,  itri  little  birdie, 

Mother,  lei  uie  fly  away. 
Biidie,  reit  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  Utile  wings  ue  itioi^r 
So  she  rest*  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  tay, 
la  her  bed  ai  peep  of  day? 
Baby  layp,  like  little  birdie, 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 
Bahy,  sleep  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  limb*  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 
Baby  too  sbaU  fly  away. 

■She  sleeps:   let  ni  loo,  let  all  evil. 

He   also   sleeps  ~- another    sleep    than 

He  can  do  no  more  wrong :  forpve  him. 

And  I  shall  sleep  tbe  soonder  1 ' 

Then  the  man, 


'Hiad 


t  yet  Utc,  tbe  « 


•  yet  t. 


Vd  let  ODT  sleep  for  this  one  night  be 
Idolbfgive  hint' 
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Ijtolia,  wedded  to  Lncretios,  fonnd 
Htr  master  cold ;   for  when  the  monung 

flush 
OfpaBion  and  the  firA  embrace  had  died 
Between  Ihem,  tho'  he  lov'd  her  none  the 


iesu 
m  often  when   the  v 


foot 


1  heard  his 


itctam  from  padngs  in  the  field,  and  raa 
'lo  peet  him  with  a  kiM,  the  master  took 
SmaQ  Dolice,  or  austerely,  for  —  his  mind 
Hilf  buried  in  some  weightier  argoment, 
Or  iaiKy.borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise 
Aoikii^  mil  of  the  Heameter — be  past 


To  tun  aod  p<mder  those  three  hundred   . 

Left  by  the  Teacher,  whom  he  held  divine. 
Shebrook'dilnot;  bntwrathful, petulant. 
Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found 

a  ivitch 
W)io  brew'd  the  philtre  which  had  power, 

they  said. 
To  lead  an  errant  patsion  home  again. 
And  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his 

And  this  deatroy'd  him;  for  the  wickiyi 

broth 
Confnsed  tbechemic  labour  of  the  lilood. 
And  tickling  tbe  brute  brain  within  the 

Hade  havock  among  those  tender  cells, 

and  check 'd 
Hia  power  to  shape :  he  loathed  himlelf; 

After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 
That  mock'd  him  with  returning  calm, 
and  cried: 

'  Storm  in  the  night  1  for  thiice  I  heard 

the  rain 
Rushing;     and    once    tbe    flash    of    a 

tbonderbalt — 
Methought  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Struck  out  the  streaming  ■nonntaiD^de, 

and  show'd 

of 


'  Storm,   and   what   dreams,  ye   holy 
Gods,  what  dreams! 
For  thrice  t  waken'd  after  drcama.    Fer- 

We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just eie  the  waking :  terrible  I  foritseem'd 
AToidwa* madeinNsture;  allher bonds 
Crack'd;    and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom- 

And  torrents  of  bcr  myriad  universe, 
Rmniog  along  the  illimitable  inane. 
Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  make 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
For  ever:  that  was  mine,  my  dream,  I 

Of  and  beloi^ng  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  Inward  ydp  and  teatlei*  fotafoot 
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His  fanctioD  of  tbe  iroodland ;  but  the 


And    where    it    dash'd    the    reddening 

meadow,  iprang 
No  dr»gon  warriors  from  Cadmcan  teeth, 
P'or  these  I  thought  my  die&m  would 

show  to  me. 
But  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 
bfircd    animalisms,    vile    as    those    that 

The    molbeiry- faced    Dicta.tui's    orgies 

Than  augbt  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 
And   hands  they  miit,  and   yell'd  and 

round  me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yell'd  again 
Half- suffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw  — 
Was  it  tbe  Rrat  beam  of  my  latest  day? 

'Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood 
out  the  breasts, 
The  breuts  of  Helen,  and  hoverlngly  a 

Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down 

shamed 
At  all  that  beauty;    and  ai  I  stated,  a 

liie, 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorch'd  me  that 

'Ii  this   thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus, 

Because  I  would  not  one  of  ihine  own 

Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  offer'd  to  ibee? 

thine. 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  procemion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  lield, 
lo  lays  (hat  will  outlast  thy  Deity? 

'Deity?   nay,   thy   worshipper*.     My 

tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.     Which  of 

these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thou  be'st  of  those  who,  far  aloof 
From  envy,  hate  kud  pity,  and  spite  and 


Live  the  great  life  which  all  our  grealea 
Would  follow,  centr'd  in  eternal  calm. 
'  Nay,  if  thou  canst,  O  Goddess,  lilL< 

Touch,  and  be  touch'd,  then  would  I  ci^ 

to  thee 
To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender  anns 
Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lusl 

of  blood 
That  makes  i  steaming  slaughter-hoose 

of  Rome. 

'Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee;   I  mcmnt 

Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers,  ajid 

tempt 
The  liojan,  while  his  neat-herds  were 

abroad; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter 

wept 
Her  Deity  false  in  human-amorous  tcus; 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple.Hrbiter 
Decided  fairest  Rather,  O  ye  Gods, 
Foel-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse  — 
Ay,  and  this  Kypris  a&o  —  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow 

forth 
The   all -generating  powers   and   genial 

heat 
Of  Nature,  when  she  strikes  thro'  the 

thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  Is  large,  and  Iambs 

ace  glad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  luid  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blaze  of 

Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty 
Gods. 

'Tbe  Godsl  and  if  I  go  my  work  it 
left 
Unfinish'd  — )/  I  go.    The  Gods,  who 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  s 

Nor  ever  falls  the   least  white  star  of 

Nor  era  lowMt  toQ  of  thnndw  OMMk^ 
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Nor  Eonnd  of  hnnuii  •oirov  mounti  to 

Their  suied  everlwtitig  calm  !  and  such, 
Not  aU  lo  fine,  nor  to  divine  a  calm. 
Not  locli,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
LettiDg  bis  own  life  go.    The  Goda,  the 

Coda! 
If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the 

Gods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble. 
Not  follow  the  great  law?    My  master 

held 
Hiat   Gods   there   are,  Ivt  all   men  so 

1  prest  my  footsteps  into  hi*,  and  meant 
Suelf  lo  lead  my  Memmios  in  a  train 
Of  Bowery  clause*  onward  to  the  proof 
That   Gods    there   are,   and   deathless. 

Meant?     I  meant? 
I  have  forgotten  what  1  meant :  my  mind 
Etmnblea,  and  all  my  faculties  are  lamed. 

■  Look  where  another  of  our  Gods,  the 

Apollo,  Deliut,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hyperion  —  what  yoti  will  — 
Has  moimted  yonder;    since   he  nerei 

Except    bis    wrath    were    wreak'd    on 

wretched  man, 
Ihal  he   would   only  shine  among  the 

de«d 
Heicafter;  tales  1  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  Sesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roast- 
Moan  ronnd   the  ^it  —  nor  knows  he 
Kh^  of  the  East  altho'  he  teem,  and 

With  song  and    flame    and   fragrance, 

slowly  lifts 
His  golden    feet    on  those   empurpled 

Thst   climb    into    the  windy    halls   of 

And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-bom, 
And  get*  for  greeting  but  a  wait  of  pain; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 

TiaX  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the 


Not  thankful  that   his  troubles  are  no 

And  me,  altho'  his  tire  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  aU  can  tell 
Whether  1  mean  this  day  to  end  myself. 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the 

Allotted  by  the  Gods:  but  he  that  holds 
The  Gods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he 

Greatly  for  them,  nor  ralher  plunge  at 

Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and 

Past    earthquake — ay,    and    gout   and 

stone,  that  break 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-ib- 

life. 
And  wretched  age — and  worst  disease 

of  all. 
These  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses. 
And  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable. 
Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 
Not  welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish. 
The  phantom  husks  of  something  foully 

And  fleeting  thro' the  boundless  universe, 
And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity? 

>  How  should  the  mind,  eicept  it  loved 

them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the 

flakes 
Id  a  fall  of  snow,  and  to  prest  in,  pei- 

0(  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hout 

Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepetH   down,   and   throng,   their 

rag%and  they 
The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the 

land? 

'Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me 

Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can 

smile. 
Balmier  and  nobler  from   her  bath  of 

At  random  ranga?  and  how  Mulf 
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rbe  SKHtnUin  there  hw  cut  hi*  cloud; 

slough. 
Now  towering  o'ci  bim  in  terenest  ai 
A.  monntaiD  o'er  m  mountun,  —  ay,  and 

All  hoUow  >»  the  hope*   and  fean  of 

'  But  who  wu  he,  that  in  the  garden 

Picus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Godi?  a  tale 
ToUngh  at — more  to  iaugh  at  in  my- 
self— 
For  look  I  what  ii  it?  there?  yon  arbuto* 
Totters;  a  noiseless  riol  underneath 
Strike*  through  the  wood,  set*  all  Che 

lop*  quivering  — 
The  mouatajo  qaickcns  into  Nymph  and 

And  here  an  Oread  —  how  the  ton 

lights 
To  glance  and  shift  ^>oiil  her  slippery 


way  runs 
Before  the  rest  —  A  satyr,  a  latyr,  see, 
FoUowa;  but  him  1  proved  impossible; 
Twy-natnred  ia  no  natarer  yet  he  draiv 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantum  of  his  kind 
That  ever  batted  his  rough  brother-brute 
Fur  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  pcovender : 
1  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him;  and 


Loathes  him 
heel. 

Fledged  as  it 
wing, 

Whirls  her  tc 
•elt 


well;  inch  a  precipitate 
ire  with  Mercyry'l  ankle- 
e :  but  will  *he  fling  her- 
Catch  her,  goat- 


Shameless  upon 

foot:  nay. 
Hide,  hide  them,  raillioD-myitled  wilder- 

And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide  I   do 

1  wi*h  — 
What?  — that  the  bush  were  leafless ?  or 

All  of  them  in  one  massacre  ?  O  ye  Gods, 
I  kiMMr  you  careless,  yet.  behold,  to  yon 
From  childly   wont  and  aocieot  use   1 


No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none : 
No  larger  feB*t  than  under  plane  oc  pioe 
With  neighbours  laid  along  the  graaa,  to 

toke 
Only  such  cup*  a*  left  u*  friendly-waim, 
Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 
Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  ma)estic* 
Of  settled,  sweet,  Epicurean  life. 

"   """ajls  """'  '°""  "°'"°  " 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will. 
Wrenching  it  backward  into   his;   >nd 

My  bliss  in  being;  and  it  was  not  great; 
For  save  when  abutting  reatons  tqi  ia 

rhythm, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words. 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  gtew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  onr  little  life, 
Ur  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 
Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  hour 
Crown'd  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  tbctt 


e  the  nobler  pleas 


And  si 

fade, 

Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  mjwAl, 

Not   manlike  end   myself?  —  our   privi- 
lege— 

What   beast   has  heart  to  do  it?     And 
what  man. 

What  Roman  wonld  be  dragg'd  in  Ifi- 
nmph  thus? 

Not  I;    not  he,  who  bean  Mie   Mune 
with  her 

Whose  death-blow  struck  the   datde* 
doom  of  kings. 

When,  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her 

She  made  ^e^  blood  in  light  of  CoUatiat 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  th«  (uUtleu 

Spout  fruin  (he  maiden  ibsntaw  in  her 

heart. 
And  from  it  sprang  the  CouBonweali^ 

which  breaii* 
As  I  am  breaking  now  1 

'  And  therefore  ■tow 
Let  h«r,  that  i*  the  womfa  and  tovb  o(  d, 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  foRBg  ftr  apart 
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nnoe  blind  beginningi  that  have  nude 


Or  beiM  CI  bird  or  fisb,  or  □pnlenC  flower : 
Etnl  till  this  cosmic  oTder  everywhere 
Sthatter'd  into  one   earthquake   io  ooe 

dar 
Cnckl  all  to  pieces,  —  aad   (hat  hour 


SluUse 

Mlf, 
Bgt  he,  bis  hope*  aod  h»tes,  bi>  bomM 

and  hnei, 
And  eren  his  bones  long  laid  within  the 

The  TOT  rides  of  the  grarc   itself  shall 

pass 
v«a>hii%  atom  and  void,   atom   and 

hto  Oie  omeen  for  ever,  —  till  that  hour, 
M»  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  truth 
T^  Mafi  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel, 
Aad  nimb*  the  Fury's  ringlet -(nake,  and 

IhcBoital  Mol  from  out  immortal  hell. 


Shall  Hand :  ay,  tuiely :  then  it  Mts  at  last 
And  perishes  as  I  must;  for  O  Thou, 

Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Yeatn'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Who  fail  to  tind  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one 

piin, 
Howbeit  I  know  thonsurely  most  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  Season,  thus 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  rougbly  men  may  WOO  thee  so  they 

Thm  —  thus:  the  tool  flies  out  and  dies 


With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  his 
side: 
jhe  beard  him  raging,  beard  him  fall; 

Beat   breast,  lore  hair,  cried  out  upon 

to  him,  shriek'd 
n  him  back,  fell 
on  him, 
Clasp'd,  kisi'd  him,  wail'd:  he  aniwer'd, 

'  Care  not  thou  1 
Thy  duty?    What  is  duty?    Fare  thee 
well!' 
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II;  to  the  peo|^:    tbitber  fiock'd   at 

iia  tenants,  wife  and  child,  and  thither 

half 
^  Dngbbouring    borough   with    their 

W  which   he   was  the  patron.     I   was 

there 
FiOD  college,  visiting  the  son,  —  the  son 
AVaher  loo,  —  with  otbera  of  our  art, 
fit  others:    we  were  seven  at  Vivian- 


And  tne  that  morning  Walter  show'd 

the  house, 
Greek,  set  with  busts:  from  vases  in  the 

hall 
flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than 

their  names. 
Grew  side  by  side;  and  on  the  pavement 

Uy 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-rnin  in  the 

Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  o[ 

Time! 
And  on  the  tables  every  cHme  and  age 
Jumbled  ti^lher;  celts  and  calumeK 
Qaymote   and  snowihoe,  toys  in   I^vt 
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Laboriout  orient  Itoij  sphere  in  sphere, 
The  cursed  Maltty«n  crewe,  «nd  baltle- 

From  the  isles  of  pahn  i  tod  higher  on 

the  walla, 
Betwiit  the  niDDstrous  born*  of  elk  and 

deer. 
Hii  awa  forefalben'  arms  and  annour 

And  'This,'  he  said,  'wu  Hugh's  at 

Agincourl; 
And  that  was  old  Sir  Ralph's  at  Ascalon  ; 
A  gooil  knight  he !  we  keep  a  chronicle 
With  all  about  him'  —  which  he  brought. 

Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with 

knights, 
Half- legend,    half-historic,    counts    and 

kings 
Who  laid  about  them  at  theii  wills  and 

died; 
And  mixt  with  these,  a  lady,  one  that 

arm'd 
Her  own  fair  head,  and  sallying  thro'  the 

Had  beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  from 
her  walls. 

'O  miracle  of  women,'  said  the  book, 
'  O  noble  heart  who,  being  strait-besieged 
By  this  wild  king  to  force  her  to  his  wish, 
Nor  bent,   nor    broke,   nor    shunn'd   a 

soldier's  death, 
But  now  when  all  was  lost  or  seem'd  as 

lost  — 
Her  stature  more  than  mortal  in  th»  burst 
Of  sunrise,  her  arm  lifted,  eyes  on  fire  — 
Brake  with  a  blast  of  trumpets  from  the 

gate, 
And,  falling  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 
She  trampled  some  beneath  her  horses' 

heels. 
And  some  were  whelm'd  with  missiles  of 

the  wall. 
And  some  were  pulb'd  with  lancea  from 

the  rock, 
And  part  were  drown'd  within  the  whirl- 
ing brook : 
O  miracle  of  noble  womanhood  t ' 


'To  the  Abbey :  there  is  Aunt  EUtabel: 
And  sister  Lilia  with  the  rest.'  We  wer 
(I  kept  the  book  and  had  my  finger  in  it 
Down  thro'  the  park  :  strange  «u  lb 

sight  to  me; 
For   alt  the  sloping  pasture  munnnr'c 

With  happy  faces  and  with  holiday. 
There  moved  the  multitude,  a  thonsao 

The  patient  leaders  of  their  Institute 
Taught  them  with  facts.    One  rear'd  . 

font  of  stone 
And  drew,  from  butts  of  water  on  Ih 

The  fountain  of  the   moment,   plajinj 


Danced  like  a  wisp :  and  somewhat  lowe 

down 
A  man  with  knobs  and  wires  and  till 

fired 
A  cannon ;  Echo  answer'd  in  her  steep 
From  hollow  Helds  :  and  here  were  tdc 

For  azure  views;    and  there  a  g^np  e 

In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shoel 
Distink'd   with    shrieks   and    laughlei 

round  the  lake 
A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  pliei 
And  shook  the  lilies :  perch'd  about  tki 

A  doicn  angry  models  jetted  steam : 
A  petty  railway  ran  :  a  fire-balloon 

before  the  dusky  grove 


They  flash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  in 
Between  the  mimic  stations;  so  that  spor< 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  Science;  other 

Pure  sport :  a  herd  of  boys  with  cbmoni 

bowIM 
And  Btump'd  the  wicket;    babies  roll'ii 

Ijke   tumbled  fruit  in  giasa;   and  mo 

Arranged  a  country  dance,  and  flew  iW 

light 
And  shadow,  whila  th*  tmnging  Tiolin 
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Stnicfc  im  with  Sddier-laddic,  Mid  over- 
head 
The  broad  ambroiud  «islM  of  tofty  lime 
Hide  nobe  with  beei  and  breeze  from 


With  lilt  and  toume]'!  thee  the  t 


« the  tight  and  si 


And  long  we  gazed,  bat  satiated  at  length 
Came  to  the  ruina.    High-acch'd  and  ivy- 

cUspt, 
Of  fineff  Gotbic  lighter  than  a  fire, 
Thro*  one  wide  chasm  oi  time  and  froit 

they  gave 
The  pBik,  the  ciowd,  the  honae;  bnt  all 

Tie  fwaid  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn : 
And  here  we  lit  on  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
And  IJlia  with  the  rest,  and  lady  friends 
FiDm   neighbour  seats:   and  there  was 

Ralph  himself, 
A  bn^en  (tatoe  propt  against  the  wall, 
Asny  a*  any.     Lilia,  wild  vilb  sport, 
HaS  child  hair  woman  as  the  was,  had 

A  icaif  of  orange  round  the  stony  helm. 
And  robed  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  silk. 
That  made  the  old  warrior  &om  his  ivied 

QnrlikeaBunbeani;  near  histomb  a  feast 
Shone,  tQver-set ;  about  it  lay  the  guests, 
And  there   we  join'd  them:    then  the 

maiden  Annt  . 
'    Foak  this  lair  day  for  text,  and  firom  it 

preach'd 
An  BUTertal  nUtnte  for  the  crowd, 
AndaUthiDgsgreat;  but  we,  nnworthier, 

told 
Of  ctdlege :  he  bad  climb'd  acrott  the 

s^es. 
And  be   had  squeezed  himself  betwixt 

the  bars, 
lad  he  had  breathed  the  Proctor's  d<^; 

DiKBB'd  bit  tutor,  rough  to  common  men, 
k  hrODcying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord ; 
fad  aw  the  Master,  as  a  n^ue  in  grain 
Tate'd  with  sanctimonious  theory. 

Bat  while    tbey  talk'd,   above   their 
heads  I  taw 
1W  fendal   wanioi    tady-chd;    which 


Beside  him)  'lives  there  tuch  a  woman 

now?' 

Quick  answer'd  Lilia, '  There  are  thon- 
Sucb  women,  but  convention  beats  them 

It  is  hut  bringing  up;   no  more  than 

that: 
You  men  have  done  it :  how  I  hate  yon 

alll 
Ah,  were  I  something  great  I     I  wish  I 

Some   mighty   poetess,  I  would  shame 

you  then. 
That  love  to  keep  us  children  1    O I  wish 
That  I  were  tome  great  princeti,  I  would 

buUd 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man'l. 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are 

We  are  twice  as  quick !  *    And  here  she 

shook  aside 
The  band  that  plajr'd  the  patron  with  her 

And  one  said  smiling,  ■  Pretty  were  the 

sight 
If  our  old  balls  could  change  their  sex, 

and  flaunt 
With  pTudc*  for  proctors,  dowageit  foi 

And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden 

I  think  they  should  not  wear  oni  rusty 

gowns. 
Bat  move  as  rich  as  Emperor-moth^  or 

Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  the  corner;  yet  I  fear. 
If  there  were  many  Liliu  in  the  brood. 
However  deep  yon  m^ht  embower  the 
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Sane  bojr  would  tpf  it' 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
Sbe  tmpl  hn  tiny  tilkcQ-Mndal'd  Tiiot: 
'That's  your   ligbt  wiy;    but   I   would 

make  it  death 
Ete  any  mole  thing  but  to  peep  at  ui.' 

PelnUnt  ihe  ipoke,  and  it  benelf  ihe 

la  ugh 'd; 
A  rosebud  set  with  1iiit«  wilful  thorns. 
And  sweet  is  English  air  could  make  her. 

she: 
But  Walter  hail'd  a  score  of  names  upon 

her, 
And  '  petty  Ogress,'  and '  ungrateful  Puis,* 
And  swore   he   long'd  at  college,  only 

All  else  was  well,  for  she-society. 

They  boated  and  they  cricketed;  they 
talk'd 

At  wine,  in  dubs,  of  art,  of  politic*; 

They  lost  their  weeks;  they  vent  the 
souls  of  deans; 

They  rode;  they  betted;  in*d«  a  hun- 
dred friandi. 

And  caught   the  blouom  of  the  flying 

But  mits'd  the  mignonette  of  Vivian-place, 

The  little  hearth-flower  Lilift,    Thus  be 

Part  banter,  part  •ficclioo. 

'True,'  she  said, 
*  We  doubt  not  that    O  yes,  you  min'd 

I'll  (take  my  ruby  ring  upon  it  yon  did.' 

She  held  it  out;  and  as  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gilt  wire*  a  crafty  loving  eye. 
And  takes  a  lady's  Unger  with  all  care, 
AbJ  bilos  it  for  true  heart  and  not  for 

So  he  with  IJIia't.     Daintily  she  shriek'd 

And  wrung  it.     '  Doubt  my  word  again  1 ' 

be  said. 
'  Qime,  listen  \   here   is  proof  that   you 

We  seven  slay'cl  at  fhristmai  up  to  read ; 
Ami  tbar«  we  took  one  tutor  a*  to  read : 
The  bard-grain'd  Muses  of  the  cube  and 

•quare 
Wen  out  of  •«•«« :  never  man,  I  thmk. 
So  moidder'd  in  a  sinecure  as  he : 
For  while  our  cloisters  echo'd  frosty  feet. 


Aud  our  long  walks  were  )tript  a*  faai 

as  brooms. 
We  did  but  talk  yon  over,  pledge  jron  a 
In  wassail;  often,  like  M  many  girb  — 
Sick  for  Ihe  holliesand  the  yews  of  home- 
As  many  little  trifling  Lilias  —  play'd 
Cliaradc*  and   riddles  h   U  ChriMm 

And  what's  my  Aot^U  and   -wktn   wn 

when  and  Mmii, 
And   oCten  told   a  tale  ftoin   nkontb   b 

mouth 
A*  here  at  Cbtislmu,' 

She  remember'd  that 
A  [dcasant  game,  the  thought :  the  likei 


She  wonder'd,  by  themselvei? 

A  balf-disdaii 
Ferch'd  on  the  pouted  blossom  of  bei 

And  Walter  nodded  at  me;  '  Ht  began. 
The  rest  would  follow,  each  in  turn;  and  so 
We   forged   a  sevenfold  story.      Kiad? 

what  kind? 
Chimeras,  crotchet*,  Christmas  soledaini, 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter.' 

•  KUI  him  now. 
The  tyrant :  kill  him  in  tbe  summer  loo.' 
SaidLilia;  'Why  not  now?'  the  maiden 

'  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  ? 
A  tale  for  summer  as  befib  the  time. 
And  aomething  it  should  be  to  loit  tbe 

place. 
Heroic,  Tor  a  hero  lie*  beiteath, 
Grave,  solemn ! ' 

Walter  waip'd  his  mouth  at  tbb 
To  something  so  mock-solemn,  that  I 

laugh 'd 
And    I.ilia   woke  with   sudden-chrilling 

And  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker, 
Hid  in  the  ruins;  till  the  maidea  Aunt 
(A  little  scnie  of  wrong  had  tonch'd  her 

face 
With  colour)  tum'd  to  me  with  ■  Af  you 
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'TUce  Litia,  then,  for  beToine,'  cUm- 
oor'd  he, 
'And  make  her  some  great  Princeas,  she 

feet  high, 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal ;  ftnd  b«  you 
Tbe  PriDce  to  win  her  \ ' 

'Then  follow  me,  the  Prince,' 
luuwet'd, '  each  be  hero  in  hii  turn  ! 
Scren  and  ret  one,  like  shadows  in  a 

Heroic  seem*  our  Princess  aj  required  — 
Bii  icimething  made  to  mil  vrilh  Time 

and  place, 
A  Gothic  mm  and  a  Grecian  house, 
A  lalk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
Afendal  knight  in  silken  masquerade, 
Aid,  ^nder,  shrieks  and  strange  experi- 

Foc  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  bmnt 

(hem  all  — 
Tl«  vtre  a  medley !  we  should  have  him 

back 
Bio  told  the  "  Wintef*a  tale  "  to  do  it 

rorns. 
So  matter:  we  will  say  whatever  comes. 
And  let  the  ladies  sing  us.  if  they  will, 
Fmn  time  to  time,  some  ballad  or  a  song 
TopTC  us  breathing- space.' 

So  I  began. 
And  the  rest  foUow'd:  and  the  women 
,       "ng 

Ktireen  the  rougher  Toices  of  the  men, 
lik(  linnets  in  the  paosM  of  the  wind : 
Aid  here  I  give  the  story  and  the  songs. 


A  [riDce  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  In 

01  Icmper  amorous,  as  the  first  of  May, 
'ift  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl, 

fv  on  my  cradle  shone  the  Norihern 


^We  lived  an  ancient  legend  in  our 

*«  sorcerer,  whom  a  far-ofT  grandsire 

B^liiK  he  cast  no  shadow,  had  foretold, 
Drni,  that  none  of  all  our  blood  should 

^  iWow  IVom  the  substance,  and  that 


Should  come  to  fight  with  sbadnwi  aBd 

to  fall. 
For  so,  my  mother  said,  the  story  ran. 
And,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  honaa. 
Myself  loo  had  weird  seizures.  Heaven 

knows  what: 
On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day. 
And  while  I  walk'd  and  lalk'd  as  hereto- 

I  teem'd   to   move  among  a  world  of 

And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
Our  great  court-Galen  poised  hia  gilt-bead 

And  paw'd  his  beard,  and  nutter'd  '  cata- 
lepsy.' 
My   mother   pitying  made   a  thousand 

My  mother  was  as  mild  a*  any  saint, 
Half- canonised  by  all  that  look'd  on  hei. 
So  gracLDua  wai  her  tact  and  icDdernen: 
But  my  good   father  thought  a  king   a 

king; 
He   cared  not  for   Che  affection  of  the 

He  held  his  sceptre  like  a  pedant's  wand 
To  lash  offence,  and  with  long  arms  and 

hands 
Reach'd  out,  and  pick'd  offenden  booi 

the  mass 
For  judgment. 

Now  it  chanced  Chat  I  had  been. 
While   life  was  yet  in  bad  and  Made, 

betroth 'd 
To  one,   a   Deigbbouriog  Princew:  the 


Came  murmurs  or  her  beauty  from  the 

South, 
Andof  her  brethren,  youths  of  poissBncc; 
And  atill  I  wore  her  picture  by  my  heart. 
And  one  dark  tress;  and  all  around  them 

both 
Sweet  thought*   would  swarm   as  beet 

about  their  queen. 

But  when  the  days  drew  nlgb  that  I 
should  wed, 
My  father  sent  ambassadon  with  furs 
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And  Jewell,  glfU,  to  fetch   her;  the*e 

brougbC  back 
A  pietent,  a  e^eat  labour  of  the  loom; 
And  therewithal   an  aniwer   vague    ai 

Betide*,  Ihejr  mw  the  kmgi  be  took  the 

gift"! 
He  (aid  theie  wa*  a  compact;  tbat  was 

But  Chen  >he  had  a  will;  waabeto blame? 
And  maiden  fancies;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  women;  certain,  would  not 
wed. 

Tliat  motning  in  the  presence  room  I 

With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  my  two 

The  first,  a  gentleman  of  broken  meani 
(Hii  father's  fault)  but  given  to  starts 

and  bursti 
or  Kvel ;  and  the  last,  my  other  heart. 
And   almost  my  half-self,   for   still  we 

Together,  twiun'd  as  hone's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,  while    they  spake,  I  saw  my 
father's  face 
Grow  long  and  ttonbted  like   a  rising 

Inflamed  with  wrath :  be  started  on  hi* 

feet, 
Tore  the  king's  letter,  snow'd  it  down, 

and  tent 
The  wonder  of  the  loom  thro'  warp  and 

Fiom  skirt  to  skirt;  and  at  the  last  he 

Tliat  he  would  send  a  hundred  thousand 

And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind :  then  he 

Tlie   thrice-turn'd    cod    of   wrath,   and 
cook'd  his  spleen, 

Communing  with  bis  captains  of  the  war. 

At  last  I  spoke.    'My  father,  let  me  go. 
It  cannot  be  but  some  gross  error  lies 
Id  this  report,  this  answer  of  a  king. 
Whom  all  men  rate  askind  and  hospitable: 
Or,  maybe,  I  myself,  my  bride  once  seen, 
Whale'er  my  gnef  to  find  her  less  than 


May  rue  the  bargain  made. '   And  Flonaa 

'  1  have  a  sister  at  the  foreign  court. 
Who  moves  about  the  Princess;  she,  yw 

Who  wedded   with  a    nobleman    froa 

He,  dying  lately,  left  her,  as  1  bear. 
The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  land : 
'lliro'  her  this  matter   might   be   aified 

And  Cyril  wbispet'd :  '  Take  me  with  you 

Then   laughing  'what,  if  these  «ein) 

Upon  you  in  those  lands,  and  no  one  near 
To  point  you  out  the  shadow  from  ths 

truth! 
Take   me:    I'll  serve  you   better   in  l 

I  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here:  *  but 'No!' 
Roar'd  the  rough  king,  'you  shall  not; 

Will  crush  her  pretty  maiden  &ncics  dead 
In  iron  gauntlets :  break  the  council  up.' 

But  when  the  council  broke,  I  rose  and 

Thro' the  wild  woods  that  bang  about  the 

Found  a  still  place,  and  plnck'd  her  like- 

Lwd  it  OB  flowers,  and  watch'd  it  lying 

bathed 
Inthegieengleamofdewy'tanell'dtTcei: 
What   were    those    fancies?    wherefore 

break  her  troth? 
Proud  look'd  the  lips  :  but  while  I  medi- 
tated 
A  wind  arose  and  nuh'd  upon  the  South, 
And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispers,  and 

the  shrieks 
Of  the  wild  woods  together;  BndkVoiM 
Went  with  it, '  Follow,  follow,  thou  shall 


With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  unperceived. 
Cat-footed  thro'  the  town   and  half  ia 

To  bear  my  fattei't  clamour  at  oni  backs 
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Willi  Ho  !  from  some  baj-window  ihike 

the  nigbt; 
But  all  wu  quiet :   from  the  bastion'd 

mllx 
Like  tbreided  ipidera,  one  by  one,  ve 

And  flfing  reach'd  the  frontier :  then  we 

To  a  Hreliei  land)  and  so  by  tilth  and 

grange, 
And  Tines,  and  blowing  boskt  of  vrildei- 

We  g^'d  the  mothet-city  thick   with 

And  in  the   imperial  p«lace  found   the 

Hii  name   was  Guna;    c*ack'd  and 
snail  bis  voice. 
But  Uand  tbe  smile  that  like  a  wnnkling 

On  giuiy  water  drove  his  cheek  in  line*; 
A  l£lc  <hT  old  roan,  without  a  star, 
Not  like  a  king :  three  daya  he  feasted 

And  on  the  fooith  I  spake  of  why  we 

And  my  betrolh'd.    '  Yon  do  ut,  Prince,' 

Aiiii^  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem, 
'AU  bonoQT.     We  tememlier  love  our- 

In  Dn  iweet  youth  :  there  did  a  compact 

pau 
Long  snmmen  back,  a  kind  of  cere- 


I  which   our  olives 


i  think  the  year 

fiul'd. 
I  wtndd  yon  had  her.  Prince,  with  a.11  my 

With  my   fnll   heart:    but   there   were 
widows  here, 

Tiovidowa,  Lady  I^che,  Lady  Blanche; 
11*^  ted  her  theorir*.  in  and  out  of  place 
^■iatiining  that  with  equal  husbandry 


'HitT  barp'd  on  this;   with  this 


Kotinng  but  this;  my  very  eara  were  hot 
lo  lieu  them :  knowledge,  so  my  daughter 


Was  all  in  all:  they  had  but  been,  she 

thought. 
As  children;  (hey  must  lose  tbe  child, 

The  woman :  then,  Sit,  awful  odes  she 

Too  awful,  sure,  for  what  tbey  treated  of, 

But  all  she  is  and  does  is  awful;  odes 
Aboutthialosingof  thechild;  and  rhymes 
And  dismal  lyiica,  prophesying  change 
Beyond   all   reason:    these   £e  women 

And   they  that  know  such   things  —  1 

sought  but  peace ; 
No  critic  I — would  call  thero  master- 

They  master'd  me.    At  last  she  begg'd  a 

A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father's  frontier:  1  said  no. 
Yet  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it :   and 


We  kno 


—  only  this:  they  si 


Not  ev'n  her  brother  Arac,  not  the 
Her  brethren,  tho'  they  love  her 

upon  bet 
As  on  a  kind  of  paragon;  and  I 
{Pardon  me  saying  it)  were  much  1 

Dispute  betwixt  myself  and  mint 


but 


(And  I  confess  with  right)  you  think  me 

bound 
In  some  aurt,  X  can  give  you  letters  to  her; 
And  yet,  to  speak  tbe  truth,  1  rate  your 

Almost  at  naked  nothing.' 

Thus  the  king; 
And  I,  tho'  nettled  that  he  seem'd  to  slur 
With  garrulous  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
Our  formal  compact,  yet,  not  less  (all  frets 
But  chafing  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride) 
Went  forth  again  with  both  my  friends. 

We  rode 
Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North. 

At  last 
From  hills,  that  look'd  acrots  a  land  of 

We  dropt  with  evening  on  a  lustic  town 
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S«l  in  >  glwuning  rivet'B  cte«cent.cut»e, 
Close  at  Ihe  boundaiy  of  the  liberties; 
There,  enter'd  »n  old  bottel,  cill'd  mine 

hoU 
To  council,  piled  hiin  with  hi*  richut 

it  lelten  of  the 


He  vrith  a.  lonf;  low  libilaCion,  stared 
Ai  blank  as  death  in  marble;  then  ex- 

gbim'd 
Averring  it  was  c1e*r  againM  all  roles 
For  any  man  to  go:  bnt  as  his  brain 
Began  to  mellow,  ■  If  the  king,'  he  said, 
'  Had  given  U3  lettecs,  was  he  bound  to 

Tbe  king  would  bear  him  oal;  *  and  at 

the  last  — 
The  summer  of  Ihe  vine  in  all  his  veins  — 
'  No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  worth 

his  while. 
She  once  had  past  that  way;  be  heatd 

her  speak; 
She  scared  him;  life  t  he  never  saw  the 

like; 
She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as 

And   he,   he   reverenced  hii  Kege-Udy 

[here; 
He  always  made  a  poiDt  to  post  with 

His  daughter  and  his  hoosemajd  were  the 

The  lancl,  he  understood,  for  mile*  about 
Was  till'd  by  women;  all  Ihe  swine  were 

And  all  Ihe  dogs'  — 

Bui  while  he  jested  thus, 
A  thought  flash'd  thro'  me  which  I  clothed 

Remembering  how  we  three  presented 

Maid 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  high  tide  of 

feast. 
In  masque  or  pageant  at  my  father's  court. 
We  sent  mine  hoat  to  purchase  female 

gear; 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to 

The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  holp 

To    lace   us   up,   till,  each,  in   muden 
plimie* 


We  rustled  t  bim  we  gave  a  costly  bribi 
To  guerdon  silence,  mounted  avx   goo 

And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties. 


Began  to  glitter  Grcfly-Iike  in  copse 
And  linden  alley:  Chen  we  past  on  arct 
Whereon  a  woman-itatue  rose  with  wing 
From  four  wing'd  horses  dark  aguiist  tb 


But   deep   in  shadow :    further   on    w 


form 
Of  clock*  and  chimes,  like  lilTer  h&mmei 

On  silver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountain*  qiouted  up  and  ■howeiilif 

In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose : 
And  all  about  us  pcal'd  tbe  nightingale. 
Rapt  in  her  song,  and   careless  of  ttu 


There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  sign 
By  two  sphere  tamps  blazon'd  like  Heavet 

and  Earth 
With  conttellatian  and  with  continent, 
Above  an  entry  ;  riding  in,  we  call'd; 
A  plump-anu'd  OUleresi  and  *   stable 

Came  ranning  at  Ihe  call,  and  belp'd  ui 

Then  Etept  a  buxom  hastes*  fortb,  and 

t  which 


Full-blowD,  before  us  into  n 

gave 
Upon  a  pillar'd  porch,  tbe  bases  lost 
In  laurel:  her  we  aik'd  of  that  and  this, 
And  who  were  tutors.     '  Lady  Blanche,' 

'  And  Lady  Psyche.'    '  Which  was  pret' 

Beit-natured?'    ' Lady  Psyche.'     'Hen 

One  voice,  we  cried;  and  I  sat  down  and 

In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  Geld  of  coin 
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Bows  all  its  txx\  before  the  roaring  East ; 

'Three   Udiei   of  the   Northern  empire 

my 
YoBf  Hiehness  would  enroll  them  with 

As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils.' 

This  I  seal'd : 
Tbe  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  scToll, 
And  o'er  bis  head  Urenisn  Venus  hung. 
And  raised  tbe  blinding  bandage  from  his 

I  pive  the  letter  to  be  sent  with  d«wn; 
Aid  then  to  bed,  where  half  in  doze  1 

Tu  Boat  about  a  glimmering  night,  and 

A  Full  Eea  glazed  with  muffled  moonligbl, 

jweU 
Od  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  wu 


Aa4  bletsiDgt  OP  ibe  falliai  out 

TIM  all  the  more  endean. 
WIkd  we  flit  out  with  IhoK  *e  love 

And  kiu  BgaiA  vrkb  tean  1 
Foi  <rben  w<  came  where  1h  Itie  cliild 


Al  brtak  of  day    the    College    Portress 

%  bronght  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
Ue  Hkc,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each, 
Aliased  with  gotil;    and   now  when 

these  were  on, 
And  we  as   rich   as  moths   from   dnsk 

cocoons, 
^,ciiTlseTineherobeisance,let  usknow 
^  Princess  Ida  wuted :  out  we  paced, 
'  Snl,  and  foUowing  thro'  the  porch  that 

in      '"f' 

AllRnmd  with  laurel,  issaed  in  a  court 

'j^'picl  of  lucid  marbles,  bost'd  with 

OtdaHic  frieie,  with  sniple  awnings  gay 


Betwixt  the  pillars,  and  with  great  n' 

uf  flowers. 
The  Moses  and  the  Grace*,  group'd 

Enting'd  a  billowing  fountain 

And  here  and  there  on  lattice  edges  ky 
Or  book  or  lute;  but  hastily  we  past. 
And  up  a  High!  of  Stairs  into  the  hall. 


Ihe 


Thcr 


B  board  by  ti 


e  and  paper 
uch'd  beside 


With  two  lame  leopards  1 

her  throne, 
All  beauty  compass'd  in  a  female  form, 
The  Princess;   likei  to  the  inhabiUnt 
or  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  Sun, 
Tbanourman'seatth;   sucb  eyes  were  in 

her  head, 
And  10  much  grace  and  power,  breathing 

From  over  her  arch'd  brows,  with  every 

Uved  thro'  her  to  the  lip*  of  her  long 

And  to  her  feet.     She  ro»e  her  height, 
and  said: 

'We  gi»e  you  welcome:   not  without 

redound 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  Stranger:  aftertime. 
And  that  full  voice  which  circles  round 


'  We  of  (be  court,'  said  Cyril.     '  From 

the  court,' 
Sheanswer'd,'then  ye  know  the  Prince?' 

'The  climax  of  his  age!  as  tho' there  were 
One  rose  in  all  the  world,  your  Highness 


This  barren  verbiage,  current  among  men, 
Light  coin,  Ihe  tinsel  clink  of  compMmenL 
Your  flight  fron)  out  your  bookless  wilds 

A*  arguing  love   of  knowledge  and  of 
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Your  language  prove*  yon  sHU  tbe  child. 
We  dteam  not  of  him:  when  we  set  out 

To  this  gte»t  work,  we   purpo»ed  with 

oucself 
Never  to  wed.     You  likewise  will  do  well, 
Ladies,  in   entering  here,  to   cast   and 

fling 
The  tricks,  tvhicb  make  us  toys  of  men, 

that  so. 
Some  future  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will. 
You  may  with  those  iclf-styled  out  lords 

ally 
Voui  fortunes,  justlier  balaniied,  Kale  with 

At  those  high  words,  we  conscious  of 

Perused  the  matting;    then  an  officer 
Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as 

these: 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  nitb 

Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  Ubeclies; 
Not   for  three  yean  to  speak  with  any 

And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed. 
We  enter'd  on  the  boards:  and  'Now,' 

she  cried, 
•Ye  are  gteen  wood,  see  je  warp  not. 

Look,  our  baU  •. 
Our  statues!  —  not  of  those   that  men 


That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and 

she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall. 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war, 
The  Rhodope,  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Oelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought   Aurclian,  and  the  Romao 

Of  Agrippina.    Dwell   with   these,  and 

Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  foriDS 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher.    O  lift  your  natures 


Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.  Better  not  be  a.t  all 
Than  not  be  noble.     Leave  as :   yon  ma; 

go: 
To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  haiangne 
The  fresh  arrivals  of  the  week  before; 
For  they  press  in  from  all  tbe  provinces 
And  hll  the  hive.' 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  Wkvei 
Dismissal :   back  again  we  crost  the  cour 
To  Lady  Psyche's :  as  we  enter'd  in. 
There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  moTTunj 

That  sun   their  milky  bosom*    on    tht 

thatch, 
A  patiem  range  of  pupils;  she  herself 
Erect  behind  a  desk  of  satin-wood, 
A  quick   brunette,  well-moulded,  &lcoi 

And  on  the  hither  «de,  at  so  she  look'd 
Of  twenty  summers.  At  her  left,  a  child, 
In  shining  draperies,  headed  Uke  a  star, 
Her  maiden  babe,  a  double  April  old, 
Aglala  slept.  We  sat:  the  Lady  glaticcd : 
Then   Ftorian,  but  do  livelier  vaxa   tbe 

That  whisper'd  'Asses'  ears'  among  the 

'My  sister.'    ■  Comely,  too,  bj  tdl  that's 


'This  world  wai  once  a  fluid  haze  of 

light. 

Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides, 

And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 

Tbe  planets;  then  the  monster,  then  the 


As  yet  we  find  in  barbarous  isles,  and 
Among  tbe  lowest' 


As  emblematic  of  a  ttoblei  age; 
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Appraised  the  Ljcian  cuitoni,  ipoke  of 

those 
Thu  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  >nd  Lncumo; 
Ran  down  the  Penian,  Grecian,  Roman 

Of  cwpiTe,  uid  Ibe  woman's  stale  in  each, 
How  far  from  just;  till  wanning  with  t 

She  fnlmined  oat  her  scorn  of  lawiSaliqoe 
And  Hole-footed  China,  toacb'd  on  V 

With    much    contempt,  and   came 

Wliea  tome  leapect,  however  slight,  t 


Tow 


nail  a' 


However  Uien  commenced  the  dawn;  i 


Their  debt  of  thanlci  to  her  who  first  had 


None  lordlier  than  themMlvei  bnt  that 

which  made 
Woman  and  man.    She  had   founded) 

they  most  build. 
Hera  might  the]'  learn  whatever  men  were 

I^et  tbem  not  fear :  some  said  their  headi 

Some  men's  were  small;    not  they  the 

least  of  men; 
F«  often  fineneis  compensated  size : 
Bcsites  the  brain  was  like  tbe  band,  and 

With  ming;  thence  the  man's,  if  more 


Were  fewer,  scatter'd  stars,  yet  since  in 

truth 
Ihe  liii^est  is  the  measure  of  the  man, 
Aad  not  the  Kaffir,  Hottentot,  MaUy, 
Hoc  tbote  bom-handed  breaken  of  the 

glebe. 


But  Homer,  Plato,  Verolam;  even  to 
With  woman :  and  in  art*  of  ffovernment 
Elizabeth  and  olhert;  aitt  of  war 
Tbe   peasant  Joan  and  olhen;    arts  of 

Sappho  and  other*  vied  with  any  man : 
And,  last  not  least,  she  who  had  left  her 

And  bow'd  her  state  to  them,  that  they 

might  grow 
To  use  and  power  on  this  Oasis,  lapt 
In  tbe  arms  of  leistne,  sacred  finnn  the 

bl^t 
Of  ancient  in6uence  and  icoro. 

At  last 
She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  propbecy 
Dilating  on  the  future ;  '  everywhere 
Two   heads  in   council,  two  betide  the 

hearth. 

Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world, 
Two  in  the  liberal  office*  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound 

the  abyss 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind ; 
Muaiciiin,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more: 
And  everywhere  tbe  broad  and  bounteous 

Earth 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  those 

Poet*,  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood 
of  the  world.' 

She  ended  here,  and  beckoa'd  at ;  the 

Parted;  and, glowing  fuU-facedw 


Began  to  address  us,  and  wat  moving  OD 
In  gratalation,  till  as  when  a  boat 
Tacks,  and   tbe  slacken'd  sail  flaps,  all 

her  voice 
Faltering  and  fluttering  in  her  throat,  she 

'My  brother!'  'Well,  my  sister.'    'O.' 

'  What  do  you  here?  and  in  this  dress? 

and  these? 
Why  who  are  these?  a  wolf  within  the 

foldl 
A  pack  of  wolves  \  the  Lord  be  graciooi 

tomel 
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Lbtn 


mns   iH   ON  FAIN  OF 
?' 

er'd, '  who  could 


'Andiflhad.'he 

think 

The  wfter  Adum  of  yonr  Academe, 
O  Msler,  Sirens  tho'  they  be,  were  sach 
At  chulcd   on  the  blaoching  bones  of 


Binds  roe  to  tpeftk,  and  O  th&t  iron  will. 
That  axelike  edge  untumalile,  our  Head, 
The  PrincM*.'    '  WeU  (hen,  Pq'che,  take 

And  nail  me  like  a  weatel  on  a  grange 
For  warning :  bury  me  beside  the  gate. 
And  cut  thi*  epitaph  above  mj'  bone*; 
HfTf  lies  a  trolktr  if  a  Hater  slain, 
AU/tr  the  cammBit  good  of  immantind. ' 
'Let  me   die   too,'   said  Cytil,  'having 

And  heaid  the  Lady  Psyche.' 

'Albeit  so  mask'd.  Madam,  1  love  the 

truth  I 
Receive  it;  and  in  me  behold  the  Prince 
Your  countryman,  affianced  yean  ago 
To  the  Lady  Ida :  here,  for  here  the  was. 
And  thus  (what  other  way  was  left)  I 


'  O   Sir,  O  Princ 


I  have 


B  country; 


If  any,  this:  but  none.     Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 
A&lanced,  Sir?   love-whispen  may   not 

Within  this  vestal  limit,  and  how  should 
I, 

Who  am  not  mine,  say,  live :  the  thunder- 
bolt 

Hangs  silent;  bat  prepare:  I  speak;  it 
.alb.' 

'  Yet  pause,'  I  said  i  '  for  that  inscription 
there, 

I  think  no  more  of  deadly  lurks  therein, 

Than  in  a  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth. 

To  scare  the  fowl  from  froit;  if  more 
there  be, 

If  toore   and  acted  on,   what  follows? 


Yoai  own  woik   marc'd ;   for  tbiB  Toa 

Whichever  aide  be  Victoc,  in  the  baUoo 
Will  topple  to  the  tnupet  down,   am 


Oftb*t,'*he  Mid:  ' fiveweU,  Ss  —  mat 

I  shudder  at  the  sequel,  but  I  gOL* 

'  Ace  you  that  Lady  Psyche,'  I  lejoin'd 
■The  fifth  in  line  ftom  that  old  Flnrisn, 
Yet  hangs  his  portrait  in  my  father's  hal 
(The  gaunt  old  Baron  with  Ui  beetle  brv) 
Sun-shaded  in  the  heat  of  duty  fights) 
As  he  bestrode  my  Grandsiie,  when  bi 

fell. 
And  all  el*e  Bed?  wc  point  to  it,  and  wi 
say, 

irmth  of  Florian  it  n 

kindred 

'Ate  you  that  Piyche,'  Florian  lidded; 

'she 
With  whom  I  lane  about  the  momiiM 

hills. 

Flung  ball,  flew   kite,   and    need   thi 

purple  fly. 
And  anaied  the  aquirrd  of  the  glen?  an 

That  Psyche,  wont  to  bind  my  throblnii| 

To  smoothe  my  piUow,  mix  the  fbanong 

draught 
Of  fever,  tell  me  pleasant  tales,  and  read 
My  sicknesi  down  to  happy  dreams  ?  an 


■You  are  that  Psyche,'  Cyril  aaid,  'fat 

whom 
I  would  be  that  tot  evet  which  1  teem. 
Woman,  if  I  might  ait  beude  yont  feet. 
And  glean  your  scalter'd  sapience.' 

Then  once  taotc, 
'Are  you  that  Lady  Psyche,'  1  began, 
'That  on  her  bridal  mom   before   the 
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Ei99?d    bei  pale   cheek,   declared    that 

ancient  tics 
Would  lUll  be  dear  beyond  the  strathetn 

hills; 
That  were  Aere  sny  of  ont  people  there 
Id  wmat  or  peril,  there  waa  one  lo  hear 
And   help  tfaeiTi?    look!    for  such   are 

these  and  I.' 
•Are  yon  that   Psyche,'  Florian   ask'd, 

'to  whom, 
In  gcDtlei    days,  your    airov-wounded 


Tie. 

And  sobb'd,  and  yon  »obb*d  vrill 

the  blood 
Was  iprinkled  «n  jout  kiltie,  and  jou 

That  WW   fawn's  blood,   not   brother's, 

yel  you  wept. 
O  by  the  bright  head  of  my  little  niece, 
Voa  were   that   Psyche,  and   what  are 

'Yob  are  that  ftyche,'  Cyril  said  again, 
'The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid. 
That  erei  crow'd  for  kisses.' 

'  Oi)t  upon  it ! ' 
She  answer'd,  'peace!  and  why  should 

I  not  play 
The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  be 
The  L^dns  Junius  Brutus  of  my  kind  7 
Him  you  call  great;  he  for  the  common 


Sew  both  bis  sons:  and  I,  idiall  I,  on 

Tie  secnlar  emancipation  turns 

Df  half  this  world,  be  swerved  from  right 


0  hard,  when  love  and  duty  clash  I    I 

fear 
Uy  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleck- 
Hear  my  conditions ;  promise  (othemise 
Von  pcrishj  as  you  came,  to  slip  away, 
To-diy,  to-morrow,  soon ;    it  shall    be 


These  women  were  too  barbarous,  would 

Tfaey  fled,  who  might  have  shamed  Us: 

promise,  alL' 

What    could  we   ebe,   we    [tromtsed 
each;  and  she. 
Like   some  wild  creature  newly-c^ed, 

commenced 
A  to-and-fro,  so  pacing  till  she  paused 
By  Florian ;  holding  out  her  lily  arms 
Took  both  his  han^  and  smiling  faintly 

'I  knew  yon  at  the  first:  tho'  yoa  have 

You  scarce  have  altet'd:  I  am  sad  and 

glad 
To  see  you,   Florian.    /  give  thee  to 

death 
My  brother  1  (t  was  duty  spoke,  not  L 
My  needful  seeming  harshness,  pardon  it 
Our  mother,  is  she  well?' 

With  that  she  kiss'd 
His    forehead,   then,   a   moment    after, 

About  him,  and  betwixt  them  bloisom'd 

up 
From  out  a  common  vein  of  memory 
Sweet   hoDsehold   talk,  and   phrases  ut 

the  hearth. 
And  far  allusion,  till  the  gracioDs  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall:  and  while 
They  stood,  so  rapt,  we  gating,  came  • 

'  I   broofthl  a  message  here  fh>m  Lady 

Blanche.' 
Back  started  she,  and  turning  round  we 

The  Lady  Blanche's  daughter  where  slie 

stood, 
Melissa,  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock, 
A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown. 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly 
(Her   mother's   colour)    witn   her   lipt 

apart. 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her 


So  stood  that  same  fair  creature  at  the 
Then  Lady  Psyche,  •  Ah  —  Melisstt  —yon  I 
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Vou  heard  ul? '  and  Melissa, '  O  pardon 

I   beacd,  I  could  not  help  it,  did  not 

Bat,  dearest  Lady,  pray  you  fear  me  not, 
Not  think  I  bear  that  heart  within  my 

To  give  three  gallant  gentlemen  to  death.' 
'  I  trust  you,'  sud  the  other, '  for  ve  two 
Were  always  friends,  none   closer,  elm 

But  jret  yooi  mother's  jealous  tempera- 
Let  not  your  prudence,  dearest,  drowse, 

The  Danatd  of  a  leaky  vase,  for  fear 
Tbis  whole  foandatioo  ruin,  and  I  lose 
Hjr  honour,  these  their  lives.'    '  Ah,  fear 

Replied  Melissa;  '  no  —  I  would  not  tell, 
No,  not  for  aU  Aapuia's  cleverness. 
No,  not   to   answer.   Madam,  all  those 

hard  things 
That  Sheha  came  to  ask  of  Solomon.' 
'Be  it  so,'  the  other,  'that  we  still  may 

lead 
The  new  light  up,  and  cuhninale  in  peace, 
For  Solomon  may  come  to  Sheba  yet.' 
Said  Cyril, '  Madam,  he  the  wisest  man 
Feasted  the  woman  wisest  then,  in  halls 
Of  Lebanonian  cedar;  nor  should  you 
(Tho',  Madam,  you  should  answer,  wi 

would  ask) 
Less  welcome  tind  among  ui,  if  you  came 


Br'd,  'Go:  we 


not  what. 
But  'Thanks,'  she 

have  been  too  long 
Together:   keep  your  hoods  about  the 

They  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 
Speak  little;  mix  not  with  the  rest;  and 

hold 
Your  promise:  all,  I  ttosl,  may  yet  be 

We  tum'd  to  go,  but  Cyril  took  the 

child. 
And  held  her  round  the  knees  against 

his  waist, 
And  Uew  the  swoU'n  cheek  of  a  trump- 


While    Psyche  watch'd    them,  ""'M»»g| 

and  the  child 
Fush'd   her   flat  hand  against  hit    Can 

and  laugb'd; 
And  thus  our  conference  closed. 

And  then  we  stcoU'c 
For  half  the  day  thro'  stalely  theatres 
Bcnch'd  crescent- wise.     Id  each  we  sat 

The   grave   Professor.    On  the   Icctan 

slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  haiMj* 
With   flawless  demoostration :    follow'd 

then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 
With  scraps  of  thundrous  Epic  lilted  onl 
By  violet-hooded  Doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five-wonb 

That  on  the  stretch'd   forefinger  of  al 

Sparkle  for  ever :  then  we  dipt  in  all 
Ilial  treats  of  whatsoever  is,  the  stale. 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind. 
The  morals,  something  of  the  inxait,  the 

The  sur,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  ihell,  the 
flower. 


Till  like  three  horses  that  have  broken 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breait-deep 
We  isaued  gorged  with  knowledge,  and 
■Why,  Sin,  they  do  all  this  as  weU  as 

'They  bunt  old  trail*,'  said  Cyril,  'Tery 

well; 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  ? ' 
'  Ungracious  \ '  answered  Florian ;   *  have 

you  learnt 
No  more  from  F^yche's  lecture,  you  that 

talk'd 
The  trash  that  made  me  «ck,  and  almost 
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Hum  if  ID7  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull, 
Aod  every  Muae  luiubled  >  science  in. 
A  thooMnd  beaita  lie  fallow  in  Iheie  balls, 
And  round  these  faalli  a  thoiuand  baby 

FI7   twanging  btadlcM   uto»*    at    the 

Whence  followt  many  a  vacant  pang; 


He  cleft  me  thro'  the  ttomacher;  and 

What  think  yon  al  it,  Florian  ?  do  I  chaie 
The   sobttance  oi  tbc  thadow?   will  it 

hold? 
I  hare  no  sorcerer'l  maliion  on  me, 
NoghottlyhanntingilikehiiHighneu.  I 
Flatter  oiyKlf  that  always  everywhere 
I   know  the  inbatance  when   I  see   it. 

Well, 
Are  caMlei  ibadowi?    Three  oT  them? 

The  iweet  proprietren a ffaadow 7  Knot, 
Swll  thoM  three  castles  patch  my  tat- 

ter'd  coal? 
For  dear  aie  those  three  caitles  to  my 

And  dear  is  sister  Psyche  to  my  heart, 
And  [wo  dear  tbingi  are  one  of  double 

And  much  I  migbt  have  said,  but  that 

my  zone 
Unmonn'dme:  then  the  Doctors  I     Oto 

TW  Doctors!     O  to  watch  the  thirsty 

Imbibing!  once  ortwicel  thought  to  roar. 
To  break  ray  chain,  to  shake  my  mane  r 

but  thon, 
Uodnlate  me,  Soul  of  mincing  mimicry  ! 
M>ke  liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my 

Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet 
Sl«-K»ten     answering    under     crescent 

Abue  the  stride,  wbicb  speaks  of  man, 

A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek, 
ffliete  they  like  swallows  coming  out  of 


Will  wonder  why  they  came:  but  hark 

the  bell 
For  dinner,  let  us  go  I ' 

And  in  we  strcam'd 


In  coloun  gayer  than  the  moming  mist, 
The  long  hall  gUlter'd   like   a   bed  of 

flowers. 
How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his 

Pierced  thro'  with  eyes,  but  that  I  kept 

Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorious dreamfc. 
The  second-sight  of  some  Aaliauin  age. 
Sat  compaia'd  with  professors;  they,  the 

while, 
Discuss'd  a  donbt  and  tost  it  to  and  fro: 
A  clamoiir  thicken'd,  mill  with   inmost 

Of  art  and  science :   Lady  Blanche  alone 
Of  faded  form  and  haughtiest  ItneamenU, 
With  all  her  autumn  tresses  falsely  brown. 
Shot  sidelong  defers  at  us,  a  tiger-cat 
In  act  to  spring. 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens: 

there 
One  walk'd  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read, 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down 

with  that  1 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by. 
Or  under  arches  ofihe  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadow'd  from  the  beat:   some 

hid  and  sought 
In  the  orange  thickets:  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jels,  and  back  again 
With    laughter:    others   lay   about   the 

Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmur'd  that  their 

Was  passing:    what  was  learning  unto 

They  wish'd  lo  marry;  they  conld  rule  a 


MelisM  bitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 


oxie 
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That  harm'd  not:  then  dajr  droopt;  the 

chapel  bells 
Call'd  us:  we  left  the  walki;    we  : 

with  those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  mueit  white, 
Be(oie  two  strennis  of  light  from  wal~ 

wall, 
While  the  gieat  organ  almost  bunt  his 

pip™, 
Groaning  fur  power,  and  tolling  thro'  the 

A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
or  solemn  psalms,  anil  silver  litanies. 
The   work   of  Ida,  to   call   down   from 

A  blessing  on  her  labours  for  the  world. 


Windoflhtwc. 

Low,  low,  brcilhe 

Windofth<wn 

Over  the  Tolltng  w 

CoiM  rrom  Ihc  dy 

ngmow 

Blow  him  *Bi>m 

WhilemyUllleoo 

,whU« 

SlRp>u>rc>t,  >lc 

p.»d 

Fothei  «>ll  come 

R«i,«st.oninoI 

cr'ibit 

Faih«  will  come 

iDlhcc 

F^ilxr  will  cone  < 

hi>b> 

S>lv«,>il.>ll  oul 

□fihe 

Under  the  .ilv*[ 

Sl«p,  my  link  on 

.^«p 

Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning 


Descendedtothecourl  that  lay  three  parta 
m  shadow,  but  the  Muses'  heads  were 

touch'd 
Above  the  darkness  from  their  native  East. 

There  while  we  stood  beside  the  fount, 

and  watch'd 
Or  seem'd  to  watch  the  dancing  bubble, 

approach 'd 
Melissa,  tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of 

Or  srief,  and  glowing  round  her  dewy 


M]r  mother  knows:'  and  when  I  aak 

her  '  how,' 
'  My  fault,'  she  wept, '  my  fault !  and  j 


Yet  n 


n  part. 


O  hear  me,  pardoD 
r  wont  (torn  oight  to 


My  mother,  'tis  h 

night 

To  rail  at  Lady  Psyche  and  her  tide. 
Sbe  says  the  Princess  should  have  bees 

the  HcMl, 
Herself  and  Lady  Psyche  the  two  aniiS] 
And  so  it  wai  agreed  when   lint   tbcj 

But  Lady  Psyche  was  the  right  band  now. 
And  she  the  le(^  or  not,  or  seldom  ined; 
Hers  more  than  half  the  ilndeDtt,  all  tbe 

And  so  last  night  she  fell  to  canvaia  yon : 
tfiT  countrywomen  I  she  did  notenryfaer. 
"  Who  ever  saw  such  wild  barbarians  'i 

Girls? — more  like  men!"  and  at  these 

words  the  snake. 
My  secret,  seem'd  to  stir  within  my  breast  i 
And  oh,  Sirs,  could  1  help  it,  but  my  cheek 
Began  to  burn  and  bum,  and  her  lynx  eye 
To   fa.  and   make    me   hotter,   till   she 

laugh'd : 

"  O  marvellously  modest  madden,  yon ! 
Men!  girls,  like  menl  why,  if  they  had 

You  need  not  set  your  thoughts  in  rubric 

thus 
For  wholesale  comment."    Pardon,  1  am 

shamed 
That  I  must  needs  repeat  for  my  CKcnse 
What  looks  (o  little   graceful;   "men" 

(for  still 
My  mother  went  revolving  on  the  word) 
"And  so  they  are,  —  very  like  men  in- 
deed— 
Andwith  that  woman  closeted  for  hours!  " 
Then  came  I  bete  dreadful  words  out  one 

by  one, 
"Why  — these  — rtrf  — men:"   I  shud- 

der'd :  "  and  you  know  it." 
"  O  ask  me  nothing,"  I  said :  "  And  she 

knows  too, 
And  she  conceals  it."    So  my  mother 

clutch'd 
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Tlic  tnith  at  once,  but  with  no  woid  from 

And  Dov  ihos  early  riaen  she  goea  to 

The    Plinceaa:    Lady    Psyche    will    be 

BnCyoa  may  yet  be  saved,  and  therefore 

fly: 
Bui  heal  me  with  joor  pardon  ere  yoa  go.' 

'  'What  pardon,  aweet   MelUta,   for  a 
bluah?' 
Said  Cyril:  'Pale  one.bluih  again:  than 


Heaven,' 
He  added, '  lest  some  clasiic  Angel  speak 
la  tcom  of  Ds,  "They  mounted,  Gany- 

To  tumble,  Valcans,on  the  second  morn," 
But  I  will  melt  Ihii  marble  into  wax 
To  yield  ua  Luther  forlongh : '   and  he 


HcUhs  shook  her  doubtful  curia,  and 
thought 
He  scarce   would   prosper.      'Tell   us,' 

norian  ask'd. 
'How  grew  this  feud  belwixl  the  right 


d  left.' 


Too  jealous,  oFlen  fretful  as  the  wind 
Pint  in  a  crevice ;  much  I  bear  with  her : 
I  never  knew  my  father,  but  she  lays 
fGod  help  her)  she  was  wedded  lo  a  fool ; 
And  still  she  rail'd  against  the  state  of 

She  had  the  care  of  Lady  Ida's  youth. 
And  from  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought 

Bu  vben  your  sister  came  she  won  the 

heart 
Oflda:  they  were  still  together,  grew 
(Forsothey  said  themselves)  inosculated; 
fJiwonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note; 
<^mind  in  all  things:  yet  my  mother 

■tin 

Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories, 
Andaiigled  with  them  for  her  pupil's  lt>ve  : 
3Uad&  her  plagiarist;  Iknow  not  what: 


But  I  must  go:   I  dare  not  tarry,'  and 

light, 

Aa  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bbd,  she  Bed. 

Then  murrant'd  Florian  gaiing  after 

'  An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure. 
If  I  could  love,  why  this  were  she :  bow 

Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blusb'd 

As  if  lo  close  with  Cyril's  random  wish  : 
Not  like  your  Princess   cramm'd   with 

erring  pride. 
Nor  like  poor  Psyche  whom  she  drags  in 


•The  CI 


,'  I  said, 'may  chatter  of  the 


The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere. 
My  princess,  O  my  princess !  true  she  ens. 
But  in  her  own  grand  way  :  being  herself 
Three  times  more  noble  than  three  score 


ofm 
She  sees  herself  in  every  w 
And  so  she  wears  her  error  nite  a  crown 
To  blind  the  truth  and  me;  for  her,  and 


nelse. 


Sun,' 

So  saying  from  the  court  we  paced, 
and  gain'd 
The  terrace  ranged  along  the  Northern 

And  leaning  there  on  those  balusters,  high 
Above  the  empurpled  chaifapaign,  drank 

the  gale 
That  blown  about  the  foliage  underneath. 
And  sated  with  the  innumerable  rose. 
Beat  balm  upon  our  eyelids.    Hither  came 
Cyril,  and  yawning  *0   hard   task,'   he 

'No  tighting  shadows  here!    I  forced  b 

Thro' solid  opposition  crabb'dandgnarl'd. 
Better  to  clear  prime  forests,  heave  and 
tbump 
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A  leagae   of  ttreet  in  tummet  soUtice 

Th^n   hammer  at  thU  teverend  gentle- 

I  kDock'd  and  bidden,  enler'd;   found 

hec  there 
At  point  to  move,  and   settled   in  her 

The  green   malignant   light  of  coming 

Sir,  I  wa»  courteous,  every  phiue  well- 

oii'd, 

Ai  man'i  could  tie;  yet  maiden-meek  I 

pray'd 
'^ncealment:   the   demanded  who   we 

And  why  we  came  ?  I  fabled  nothinE  fair. 
But,  your  example  pilot,  told  her  all. 
Up  went  the  bush'd  amaze  of  hand  and 

eye. 
But  when  I  dwelt  upon  your  old  afiiance, 
She  answer'd  sharply  that  I  talk 'd  astray. 
I  urged  the  Rerce  inscription  on  the  gate, 
And  our  three  lives.     True  —  we   had 

limed  ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the 

But  such  extremes,  1  told  her,  well  might 


The  « 


"Not  I 


"So  puddled  as  it  is  with  favouritism." 
I  tried  the  mother's  heart.     Shame  might 

befall 
Melissa,  knowing,  saying  not  she  knew: 
Her  answer  was,  "  Leave  me  to  deal  with 

that." 
I  spoke  of  war  to  come  and  many  deaths, 
And  she  replied,  her  duty  was  to  speak, 
And  duty  duty,  clear  of  consequences. 
I  grew  discouraged,  .Sir;  but  since  Iknew 
No  rock  so  hard  but  that  a  little  wave 
May  beat  admission  in  a  thousand  years, 
I   recommenced;  "  Decide  not  ere  you 

1  find  you  here  but  in  the  second  place, 
Some  saythe  third — the  authentic  foun- 


Hi*  rightful  bride,  and  here  I  promisi 


n  our  land,  where  yoo  dial 


Some  palace  in 

reign 
The  head  and  heart  of  all  our  fair  ibe- 

woild, 
And  your  great  name  Sow  on  with  broaii- 

For  ever."     Well,  she   iMlanced  this  a 

littlt, 
And  told  me  she  would  answer  ns  to-day. 
Meantime  be  mute :  thus  much,  nor  more 


1 1' 


He  ceasing,  came  a 

Head. 

'That  afternoon  the  Princen  rode  to  take 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  North. 
Would  we  go  with  her?  we  ahoold  find 

IheUnd 
Worth  seeing;  and  the  river  made  «  faD 
Out  yonder:'   then  she  pointed  on  to 


Agreed  to,  (his,  the  day  fled  on  tbn/ 

all 
Its  range  of  duties  to  the  appointed  hour. 
Then  summoo'd  lo  the  porch  we  went 

She  stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 
Her  back   against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on 

Of  those  tame  leopards.     Kittenlike  he 

roU'd 
And  paw'd  about   bet  sandal.     I  die* 

I  gaied.    On  a  sudden  my  strange  seizure 

of  our  house : 
I  hollow  show. 
Her  gay-furr'd  cats  a  painted  fantasy. 
Her   college   and   her   maiden*    empty 

And  I  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
Foe  all  things  were  and  were  not.    Vet 

I  felt 
My  heart  beat  thick  with   paasion  and 

with  awe; 
Then   from  my  breast   the   involuntary 
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TlMt  Iml  my  knee  dente  to  kneel,  ud 
(book 

M;  puties,  tiU  to  hone  we  got,  and  %o 
Went  forth  in  long  tetinue  following  l^> 
Tbe  river  u  it  nanow'd  to  the  hilb. 


Too  hanh  toyoot  companion  yettenDOTn ; 
Unwillingly  we  Epake.  'No  —  nottoher,' 
I  antwer'd, '  but  to  one  of  whom  wc  spake 
Yonr  Highness  might  have  seem'd  the 


e  yon  ambassa- 


B  yon      , 
■Again?'  ihe  cried. 

From  him  to  me?  we  give   yon,  being 

A  Kcense :  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die.' 

I  ■tammet'd  that  I  knew  him  —  could 
have  wiih'd  — 
'Our  king  expects  —  was  there  no  pre- 
contract ? 
There  is  no  truer-hearted  —  ah,  you  seem 
All  he  ^Bgnied,  and  he  could  not  lee 
The  bird  of  passage  flying  south  but 

long'd 
To  fdlow :  anrely,  if  your  HighocM  keep 
Vmr  purport,  you  will  ihock  him  ev'n  to 

death. 
Or  baser  comse*,  children  of  despair.' 

'  Poor  boy,'  she  sud, '  can  he  not  read 
—  no  booki? 
Quoit,  tennis,  ball  —  no  games?  nor  deals 

in  that 
Wldch  men  delight  in,  martial  exercise? 
To  dutm  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl, 
Hcthiok*  be  seenw  no  better  than  a  girl; 
Ai  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourself  have 

Wc  bad  our  dreamt;  perhaps  he  mixt 
with  them : 

Wc  touch  on  onr  dead  self,  nor  shun  to 
doit. 

Being  other  —  rince  we  learnt  our  mean- 
ing here, 

ToUft  the  woman's  fall'n  divinity 

UpoD  an  even  pedellal  with  man.' 

^  piuMd,  and  added  with  a  haughtier 


d  at  to  precontracts,  we  move,  my 
lo  man's  beck,  but  know  ounelf  and 


To  biawl   at   Sbuthan    underneath   thr. 


'  Alas   your    Highness    breathes    full 

East,'  I  said, 
'On  that  which  leans  to  you.     i  know 

the  Prince, 
I  prize  his  truth:   and  then  how  vast  a 

To  assail  this  gray  preeminence  of  man  \ 
Vou  grant  me  license;   might  I  use  it? 

think; 
Ere  half  be  done  perchance  your  life  may 


Then  Ci 


fail; 


B  the  feebler  heiress  of  year 


And  takes  and  ruiiu  all;  and  thus  your 

May  only  make  that  footprint  upon  sand 

Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Resmoolb   to   nothing:   might   I   dread 

that  yon. 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your 

great  deeds 
For  issue,  yet  may  live  in  vain,  and  miss. 
Meanwhile,  what   every  woman  counts 

Love,  children,  happiness?' 

And  she  exclaim'H, 
'  Peace,  you  young  savage  of  the  Northern 

wUd! 
What  I  tho'  yonr  Prince's  love  were  like 

aGod't, 
Have  we  not  made  ourself  the  sacrifice? 
Vou  are  bold  indeed:  we  are  not  talk'd 

Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they 

Like  field-flowers  everywhere!   we  like 

them  well : 
But  children  die;   and  let  me  tell  you, 

Howe'er  yon  babble,  great  deeds  cannot 

They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their 
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For  em,  blming  tboM   thtt  look  < 

ChildreD  —  (hat  inen  may  pkck    Ihem 

(iota  our  hearts. 
Kill  ua  with   pity,  break 

O  —  children  —  there  it  notbitig    upon 

earth 
Mote  miserable  than  she  that  ha*  a  aon 
And  sees  him  err:   nor  would  we  work 

for  fame; 
Tho'  she  perhaps  might  reap  the  applause 

Who  learns  Ihe  one  pou  rro  whence  after- 
May  move  the  world,  tho' she  herself  effect 
Bat  little :   wherefore   op  and  act,  nor 

shrink 
'^□r  fear  our  solid  aim  be  dissipated 
By  frail  succesaors.     Would,  mdeed,  we 

had  been. 
In  lieu  of  many  mortal  flies,  a  race 
Of  giants  living,  each,  >  thousand  years. 
That  we  might  see  our  own  work  out, 

and  watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone.' 

I  answer'd  nothing,  doubtful  in  myself 
If  that   strange   Poet-princess  with  her 

Imaginations  might  at  all  be  i 
And    she    broke    out    interpreting    my 
thoughts : 

'  No  doubt  we  seem  a  kind  of  monster 

We  are  used  to  that :  for  women,  up  till 

this 
Ciunp'd  under  worse  than  South -sea-isle 

Dwarfs  of  the  gyneeceum,  fail  so  far 

In   high  desire,  they  know  not,  cannot 

How  much  their  welfare  is  a  pasaion  to  us. 
ir  we   could   give   them   surer,  ijuicker 

Oh  if  our  end  were  less  achievable 
By  slow  approaches,  than  by  single  act 
Of  immolation,  any  phase  of  death. 
We  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the 
pikes 


^be  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  te«r; 
And  up   we  came   to  where    the  rivei 

To    plunge    in   cataract,  shattering  oo 

black  blocks  ' 

A  breadth  of  thunder.     O'er  it  shook  the 

And    danced   the    colour,   and,   bdcnr, 

stuck  out 
Tbe  bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lived 

Before  man  was.     She  gazed  airiule  and 

said, 
'  As  these  rude  bones  to  us,  are  we  to 

her 
That  will  be.'    '  Dare  we  dream  of  that,' 

I  ask'd, 
'  Which  wrought  us,  as  the  workman  and 

Thai    practice    betters?'     'How,'    she 

cried, '  yon  love 
The  metaphysics!    read  and  earn   oar 

A  golden  tHooch :    beneath  an  emerald 


She  rapt  upon  her  subject,  he  on  her : 
For   there   are  schools  for  alL'      'And 

yet,'  I  said, 
'  Melhinks  I  have  not  found  among  tfacm 

alt 
One  anatomic'      'Nay,  we  thought   of 

that,' 
She  answer'd, '  but  it  pleased  us  not :  in 

tmtb 
We  shudder  but  to  dream  onr  nwid* 

should  ape 
Theae  monstrous  males  that  carve   the 

living  hound. 
And  cram  him  with  the  fragments  of  the 

Or  in  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart. 
And  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm. 
Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shame- 
ful jest, 
Encarnalise  their  spirits:  yet  we  know 
Knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  this  mat* 

Howbeit  ourself,  foreseeing  casualty. 
Nor  willing  men  tboold  come  amo^  ■aa. 
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Would   tend  upon  jou.    To  your  ques- 
the  workmu)  *iid  bis 
id  there  wu  light; 
bnt  ii; 


Wfakb  touches 
Let  there  be  light 


For  aiM,  and  il,  >nd  vill  be, 
And  all  creation  is  one  act  at 
Tte  btrth  of  light 


that  a: 


tii>t 


A*  p«at*,  can  «ee  but  parts,  now  this, 

now  (hat. 
And   Uve,   peiforce,  fton   thought   to 

thoB^kt,  and  make 
One  act  a  pbantom  of  snccessioD :  thus 
Oni     weakness    somehow    shapes    the 

shadow.  Tine; 
Bat   in  the  shadow  will  we  wotk,  and 

The  woman  to  the  fuller  day.' 

She  spake 
With   kindled  eyes;   we  rode  a  league 

And,  o'er  a  tiridge  of  pinewood  crossing, 

On  flowery  levels  UDdemeath  the  cr>^, 
Fdl  of  aU  bcan^.    ■  O  how  sweet,'  I  said 
(Foe  1  was  hslf-oblirious  of  my  mask), 
'To  finger  h«ie  with  one  that  lo*ed  nt.' 

•Yea,' 
She  ■ntwei'd, '  or  with  hat  philosophies 
That  lift   the   fancy;    for  indeed   these 

5eUt 
AiE   lovely,    lovelier    not    the    Elysian 

Where  paced  the  Demigods  of  old,  and 

The  soft  white  vapour  streak  the  crowned 

B«Al  to  Ae  Son:'  &en,  taming  to  her 
aids. 


A  Int  of  satin,  elaborately  wTOogbt 
WOi  fail  Corinna's  tritunphi   here  the 

stood. 
Eagirt  with  msny  a  florid  maiden-cheek. 


The    bearded    Victo   of    ten-lhooiand 

hymns, 
And  all  the  men  inonm'd  at  his  side : 

but  we 
Set  forth  to  climhi  then,  climbing,  Cyril 

kept 
With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Florisn.  I 

With  mine  ofliBnced.    Many  a  little  band 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sonshiae  on  the 

Many  a  light   foot  shone  like  a  jewel 

In  the  dark  crag :  and  then  we  tom'd, 

we  wound 
About  the  clifB,  the  copses,  out  and  in. 

Hammering    and    clinking,    chattering 

stony  names 
Of  shale  and   hombiende,  rag  and  trap 

and  tuff, 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  San 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell, 

and  all 
The  rosy  heights  .came  ont  above  the 


The  splendour  fillt  oo  ciutk  nlli 

And  Huwy  nunmiu  old  is  umr: 
The  long  lifhl  ihiku  aciou  tbe  Ukei, 

low,  bmie,  bl™.  ».  ibe  wild  ecC.  (l7i'»g. 
fow,  bugle :  aniwcr,  ecbcKt,  dying,  dfiiig, 

dying. 


O  iweel  and  br  from  cWind  Mir 
Tbe  homi  oTEIflud  fiinilf  blowing? 
tlow,  let  ut  bear  Ibe  purpLe  gleni  replying; 
Ilow,  bngle:  aniwer,  echoei,  dybg,  dying, 
dying. 

O  Ime,  they  die  Id  yon  rich  iky. 

They  fainl  on  hill  or  field  or  rinr: 

Our  ecboe.  roll  from  K>ul  ID  »ul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  e<i«. 

tlow,  bugle,  blow,  lei  the  wild  echou  flying, 

ind  aninrer,  ccfwei,  aniwer,  dying,  dying, 


■There  sinks  tbe  nebulous  star  we  call 

If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound,' 
Said  Ida;  'let  us  down  and  rest; '  and 
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Down  from  the  lean  »nd  wrinkled  pieci- 

pices, 
B/  every  cappice-fe»thei'd  cbum   tod 

cleft. 
Dropt    thro'    the   ambro^al   gluom    to 

where  below 
No  bigger  than  a  gkiw-wonn  ihone  the 

Lamp-lit  from    the   inner.      Once    she 

DeiceDding;  once  or  twice  she  lent  hei 

And  bliurui  palpitations  in  the  blood, 
.Stirring  a  sudden  transport  rose  and  iell. 

But  when  we  planted  level  feet,  and  dipt 
Beneath  the  satin  dome  and  enter'd  in, 
There   leaning  deep  in  broider'd  down 


Then  she,  'Let  some  one  sing  to  u*: 
lightlier  move 
The  minutes  fledged  with  music : '  and  a 

Of  those  beside  her,  smote  her  harp,  and 

'  Tun,  idle  Inn.  I  Lnoir  not  whu  Ibey  meui, 

RiK  in  Ibe  heut,  and  gulho  <o  the  eyei, 
Id  Looking  on  the  happy  Autumii'liddi, 
And  lliiiikiai  of  the  dayi  Ibu  an  no  inoie. 

'  Freih  M  the  fint  beam  glitleiini  OD  a  tail, 


So  ud,  M  •uange,  the  day>  that  are  do  moie. 

'  Dear  »  remcnibei'd  kloei  after  death, 
And  iwcel  u  thou  by  hopcleii  faiicy  feigu'd 
On  lipi  that  are  far  alheri:  deep  ai  love, 
Deep  u  linl  love,  and  wild  »iih  all  teEtct; 
O  Death  in  Lib,  thi  dayi  that  an  so  Bon.' 


She  ended  with  such  passion  th&t  tbc 

She  sang  of,  shook  and  fell,  an   ening 

Lost  in  her  bosom ;  but  with  some  dii- 

Answcr'd  the  Prince**,  '  If  indeed  there 

About  the  moutder'd  lodge*  of  the  Put 
So  sweet  a  voice   and  vague,   btal   to 

Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  otir  can 

vrith  wool 
And  so   pace  by:  but  thine  are  fancies 

hatch'd 
In  silken-folded  idleness;  not  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  true  occatian  lost. 
But  trim  our  sails,  and  let  old  bygonea 

be, 
While   down  the  streams   that  float  os 

each  and  aU 
To  the  issue,  goes,  like  glittering   bei^ 

Throne  after  throne,  and  molten  on  the 

Becomes  a   cloud :  for   all  things  sore 

their  time 
Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  mights 

and  rights, 
Noi  would  I  fight  with  iion  laws,  in  the 

end 
Found  golden:  let  the  past  he  ptist;   let 

Their  cancell'd  Babels:   tbo*  the  rongfa 

kei  break 
The  start'd  mosaic,  and  the  beard-blown 

goat 
Hang  on  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  figtree 

split 
Theii  monitions  idols,  care  not  while  we 

A  trumpet  in  the  distance  p^ing  oewi 
Of  better,  and   Ho'pe,  a  poising  eagle. 

Above  the   uniiten   monow;'  then  to 

'  Know  von  no  song  of  your  own  land,' 

'  Not  such  as  moans  about  the  retrospect. 
But  deab  with  the  othet  distance  and  the 

Of  promise;   not  a  death's-head  at  the 
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Tltcii   I   Tcmember'd  one  mjiself  had 

Wbat  time  I  wfttch'd  the  awalloHr  wiog- 

■og  tooth 
Fran   mine  own  land,  part  made  long 

since,  and  part 
Now  while  I  lang,  and  maidenlike  ai 

lax 
A>  I  could  ape  their  treble,  did  I  ung. 

'  O  Swalknr,  Snilow,  flrioc.  Ajruit  South, 
Flf  B>  her,  mod  fall  upoo  her  gildad  eatci, 
And  teU  ber,  ull  het,  what  1  teU  to  tbn. 


Shall  croak  thee  liiter,  or  the  met 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  { 


■OtcnhcT,  SwaUow 
Th«b.ich[>Dd  fierce 
A-Jdukwdinicud 

■hou  that  knowot  eu 
and  Ackkiilbe  South 
lendBb  the  North. 

•O  S-rflow,  S«U«r,  if  1  ffluld  Mloir.  ■ 
lisbi 
Um  tH  lauia,  I  would  pipe  nd  triU. 
Aad  dwcp  lod  Iwiltcr  twoly  Bullion  Ions. 

■  O  Ktc  1  Iboo  that  tbc  might  tike  DC  is, 
W  1>T  BH  on  b«  boHDi,  and  titr  h«it 

■  Wh,  liccemh  ahc  to  cloihc  bcr  bcutwith  to 
DdajriiiB  u  the  KndEr  a>h  deUtyi 
To  clotht  bendf.  wlH,  >U  the  woodi  an  (i« 

'0  Mil  tm,  Swalknr,  tlHt  thy  brood  I*  Sown: 
%  n  bet,  I  do  bi4t  wanlna  in  the  South, 
Dm  gi  the  Nonh  loog  liuce  1117  nai  U  made. 


lad  hS  ber,  ttU  her,  thai  I  [bDow  ihee.' 

I  ceased,  aod  all  the  ladies,  each  at 

tike  the  ItbaceniisD  snitois  In  old  time, 
^Uted  with  great  eyes,  and  langh'd  with 

alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  itill 

Rug  fiJse :  but  itniling, '  Not  for  thee,' 

she  taid, 
'0  Bolbol,  any  rose  of  GulUtan 
^Ul  boitf  her  veil :  manh-diveis,  rather. 


When  we  made  brick*  in  Egypt.    Knave* 

That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderneai, 
And  drcn  the  victim  to  the  offering  up. 
And  paint  the  gates  uf  Hell  with  Parailisc, 
And  play  the  Save  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul !  I  had  a  maid  of  honour  once; 
She  wept  her  tiue  eyei  blind  for  such  a 

A  rogue  of  canionets  and  serenades. 
I  loved  her.     Peace  be  with  her.    She 

is  dead. 
So  they  blaspheme  the  muse  I     But  great 

Used  to  great  ends:  onrself  have  often 

tried 
Valkyrian  hymns,  01  into   rhythm  have 

dash'd 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess;  for  song 
Is  duer  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth 
Of  ipirit  than  to  junketing  and  love. 
Love  is  it?    Would  this  tame  mock-love. 

and  (his 
Mock-Hymen  were  laid   up  like  winter 

bats. 
Til!  all  men  grew  to  rate  ua  at  our  worth. 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and 

sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none. 

Enough  I 

But  now  to  leaven  play  with  prolit,  you, 
Know  you  no  song,  the  true  growth  ol 


tt  of  yont  CI 


That  gives  the  mi 

She  spoke  and  tnm'd  her  sumptuous 

head  with  eyes 
Of  shining  expeclalion  lixt  on  mine- 
Then  wbile  1  dragg'd  my  brains  for  such 

a  song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-mouth'd  glass 

had  wrought, 
Or  master'd  by  the  tense  of  sport,  began 
To  troll  a  careless,  caielcH  tavem-catch 
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I  frowaing;   Psyche  fluBh'd  and  wmn'd 

•Dd  fhouk; 
The  ladylike  Melissa  dtoop'd  her  brow*; 
'  Forbear,' the  Princess  cried;  'Forbear, 

■Sic."  1; 
And  heated  thro'  and  thro'  with  wrath 

I  smote  him  on  the  breast;    he  started 

up; 
1  here  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd ; 
Melissa  clamour'd, '  Flee  the  death; '  'To 

Said  Ida;   'home!  to  hone!'  aod  (led, 

A  Iioop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dulk. 
When  some  one  batters  at  Che  dovecote 

Disorderly  the  women.     Alone  I  stood 
With  Florian,cuningCyril,vexl  at  hearl. 
In  the  pavilion  :   there  like  parting  holies 
I  beard  them  pauing  from  me:  hoof  by 

And  every  hoof  a  knell  to  my  desire*, 
Gang'd  on  the  bridge;  and  then  another 

'The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  0 

the  Head ! ' 
For  blind  with  rage  she  mias'd  Ibe  plank, 

and  roU'd 
In  the  river.     Out  I  sprang  from  glov  to 

gloom: 
There   whirl'd    her  white   robe    like   a 

blosiom'd  l^anch 
Rapt  to  the   honible  fall;    a  glance  I 

No  more;  but  woman'Vested  as  I  was 
Plunged;    and  the   flood  drew;    yet  I 

caught  her;  then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  Ihe 

Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.     A  tree 
Was  half-disrooted   from  his  place  and 

To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  Ihe  gurgling 

Mid-channel.     Right  on   this  we  drove 

and  caught. 
And  grasping  down  the  boughs  I  gain'd 

the  shore. 


There  stood  her  maidens  gUmmeringl) 

group'd 
In  Ihe  hollow  bank.     One  reaching  fbl- 

ward  drew 
My  burthen  from  mine  arms;  they  cried 

They  bore  her  back  into  the  tent;  bat  1, 
So   much   a  kind  of  shame  within  mc 

wrought. 
Not  yet  endured  to  meet  her  openinj 

eyes. 
Nor  found  my  Triends;  but  pnsh'd  alone 


(For 


n  foot 

ce  her  horse  was  lost  I  left  ha 

line) 
Across  the  woods,  and  less  from  Indiii 

craft 
Than  beelike  instinct  hiveward,  found  at 

The  garden  portals.    Two  great  statues, 
Arl 


Had  sprouted,  and  Ibe  branches  there- 


A  little  space 
Thro'  which  I  clamber'd 


left  between  Ihe 
at  top  with 


DropI  on  the  sward,  and  up  the  linden 

walks, 
And,  tost  on  thoughts  that  changed  li^na 


Now  poring  0 


wlhc 


star, 


1  paced  the  terrace,  till  Ihe   Bear  had 

wheel'd 
Thro'  a  great  arc  his  seven  slow  sunti 

Of  lightest  echo,  then  a  loftier  form 

Than  female,  moving  Ihro'  the  uucerliin 

Disturb'd  me  with  Ihe  doubt  'if  this  were 

she,' 
But  it  was  Florian.    'Hist,  O  hist,'  br 
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'Tliej  Kck  u*:  out  to   late   i 


MoreoTcr  "  leiie  the  ilrangen  "  hthe  ciy. 
Howomc  ran  here?'  1  told  biin:  'I,' 

*  Lut  of  tbe  train,  a  moral  leper,  I, 

Ta  whom  none  spake,  half-tick  at  heart, 

letum'd. 
Arriving  all  confuied  among  the  thI 
With  hooded  browi  I  ctept  into  the  hall, 
Aad,  couch'd  behind  a  Judith,  tuider- 

The  head  of  Holofemo  peep'd  and  »«w. 
Girl  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial :  each 
DiscUiin'd  all  koowledgc  of  ns :  lul  of 
all. 


WusOent ;  closer  prest,  denied  it  not: 
And   then,    demanded    if   her   mother 

Or  Pqvbe,  tbe  affinn'd  not,  or  denied : 
From  whence  the  Royal  mind,  familiar 

Eaul]'  gither'd  either  guilL     She  sent 
For  f^be,  but  tbe  m*  not  there  ;  the 

call'd 
Fv  Piyche's  cbiU  to  c«tl  it  from  the 

9ie  Kat  for  Blanche  to  accote  her  face 

to  face; 
Aid  I  dipt  out ;   bnt  whither  will  700 

And  where  are  Ftjrcbe,  Cyril?  both  are 

fled: 
Whtt.  if  together?  that  were  not  to  well. 
Woild  rather  we  had   never   come  t     I 

Hb  wildncn,  and  the  chancet  of  the 


'And  yet,'  I   said,  'yon  wrong   bim 
noce  than  1 
,   'nut  itruck  him:  tbb  is  proper  to  the 

lUi'  smock'd,  or   furr'd    and   purpled, 

•till  the  clown. 
To  harm  the  thing  that  trusts  him,  and 

to  shame 
1W  which  he  sayt  he  loves:  for  Cyril, 

Re  deal  infrcjic,  as  to-night  —  the  song 


Might  have  been  worte  and  win'd   in 

grosser  lips 
Beyond  all  pardon  —  as  it  is,  (hold 
These  flashes  on  the  surface  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  bate  of  temperament : 
But  as  the  waterlily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Tho'   anchor'd   to   the   bottom,  such  is 

he." 

Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  ■  tama- 
Two  Proctors  leapt  upon  us,  crying. 
He,  standing  still,  was  clutch'd;   but  I 


By  all  the  fountains:  fleet  I  was  of  foot ; 
Before  me  shower'd  the  rote  in  tiakesj 

behind 
1  heard  the  pulTd  pursuer;   at  mire  ear 
Bubbled    the    nightingale   and    heeded 

And  secret  laughter  tickled  all  my  toul. 

At  last  I  hook'd  my  ankle  in  a  vine. 
That  daspt  the  feet  of  a  Mnemosyne, 
And  falling  on  my  face  was  caught  and 

They  haled  us  to  the  Princess  where 
she  sat 
High  in  the  hall :  above  her  droop'd  a 

And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 

Bum  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  matt- 
head. 

Prophet  of  storm :  a  handmaid  on  each 
side 

Bow'd  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long 
black  hair 

Damp  from  the  riveri  and  close  behind 
her  stood 

Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger 
than  men. 

Huge  women  hiowied  with  health,  and 
wind,  and  rain, 

And  labour.     Each   was   like  a  Druid 

Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Oefl  from  the  main,  and  wail'd  about 

with  mews. 
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Then,  ai  we  ome,  the  crowd  dividing 
An   advei^  to   the  throne :  and  there- 
bed 

And  tumbled  on  the  purple  footcloth,  lay 
"Die  Lily-shining  child;  and  on  the  left, 
Bow'd  on  ber  palms  and  folded  up  from 

Her  round  while  shoulder  shaken  with 

Melissa  knelt;  but  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  up  and  spake,  an  afHuenl  orator. 

'It  was  not  thus,  O  Princesi,  in   old 

Vou  prized  my  counsel,  lived  upon  my 

I  led  you  then  to  all  the  Cistalies; 

I  fed  you  with  the  milk  of  every  M  use ; 

I  loved  you  like  this  kncelei,  and  you 

Your  second   mother:   those  were  gra- 

Then  came  your  new  friend ;  you  begtui 

to  ch»nge  — 
I  Mw  it  and  grieved  —  to  slacken  and  to 


To  me  you  ftoie :  this  was  my  meed  for 

all. 
Yet  I  bare  up  in  part  from  aacient  love. 
And  partly  that  1  hoped  to  win  you  back. 
And  partly  conscious  of  my  own  deaects, 
And  partly  that  you  were  my  civil  head, 
And  chiefly  you  were  bom  for  something 


In  us  true  growth,  in  her  a  Jonah's  gourd. 
Up  in  one  night  snd  due  to  sudden  sun  : 
We  took  this  palace ;  but  even  from  the 

tirst 
You  stood  in  your  own  light  and  darken'd 


To  Lady  Psyche,  younger,  not  so  wise. 
A  foreigner,  and  1  your  countiywonuui. 
I  your  old  friend  and  tried,  she  new  in  all.* 
But  still  her  list*  were  swell'd  and  mine 

Vet  I  bore  Dp  in  hope  she  woold  be 

Then  came  these  wolves:  M^knew her: 

thty  endured, 
Long-closeted  with  her  the  yeatennom. 
To  tell  her  what  they  were,  and  she  to 

And  me  none  told :  not  less  to  an  eye 

like  mine 
A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  i*e*l, 
Lut  night,  their  mask  was  patent,  and 

Was  to  you :  but  I  thought  again :  I  for'd 
To  meet  a  cold  "We  thank  you,  we  sfaall 

hear  of  it 
From  Lady  Psyche:  "yoo  had  gone  to 

She  told,  perforce;   and   winning   easy 

grace. 
No  doubt,   for   slight    delay,   remain'd 

In  our  young  nursery  sliU  unknown,  the 

Less  grain  than   touchwood,  whOe  my 

honest  beat 
Were  all  miscounted  as  malignant  haste 
To  push  my  rival  out  of  place  and  power. 
But  public  use  required  she  should   be 

And  since  my  oath  was  ta'en  for  public 

I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense. 
I   spoke   not  then  at  first,  but  wMch'd 

them  well, 
Saw   that  they  kept  apart,  no  mischief 

And  yet  this  day  (tho'  you  should   hate 

me  for  it) 
1  came  to  tell  you;   found  that  yon  had 

gone, 
Ridd'n  to  the  hills,  she  likewise:  now,  I 

thought. 
That  surely  she  will  speak;  )fQOt,thenI: 
Did  she?   These  monsters  blaion'd  what 

they  were, 
According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kini^ 
For  thus  I  hear ;  and  known  at  last  (my 

work) 
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KaA    I  r 


D  whom  to  wreak  your 


[.  th&t  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  youre, 
t  that  have  waited  bcre  healtb,  wealth, 

and  time. 
And  taient,  I  —  you  know  it  —  1  will  not 

bout: 
DiBDiiB  me,  and  I  ptopbeiy  your  plan, 
DiroTced  from  my  eiperience,  will  be 

cbaff 
For  every  east  of  chance,  and  men  will 

■ay 
We  did  aot  know  Itie  real  light,  but 

The  wiqi  thai  fticken  where  no  foot  can 
tread.' 

£3>e  eeaaed :    the    Princeu  aniwer'd 
coldly, '  Good  : 
Voor  oath  is  broken ;  we  dismi*s  you  1  go. 
For  thii  lost  lamb  (ihc  pointed  to  the 

chfld) 
Obi  mind  is  chansed :  we  take  it  to  oui- 

Klf.' 

Tbereat  the  Lady  stretdi'd  a  vulture 
throat, 
Aad  (hot  from  crooked  lip*  a  ba^^^d 

'The^an  was  mine.    I  built  the  nest,' 

'  To  batch    the    cuckoo.      Rise  I '    and 

itoop'd  to  updcag 
Udina:  she,  balf  on  her  mother  piopt, 
Hilf.drooping  from  her,  tom'd  her  »ce, 

and  cast 
A  bqoid  look  on  Ida,  full  of  prayer, 
Winch  melted    Florian'l   fancy   ai  ihe 

A  Niobten  daughter,  one  ann  out, 
A^Maling  to  the  bolu  of  Heaven;  and 

whUe 
^e  gaied  npon  her  came  a  little  stir 
Aboat  the  doon,  and  on  a  sudden  ruah'd 
Aawug  ns,  oat  of  breath,  as  one  pursued, 
A  irDmaii'U:iBt  in  flvinp  raimenf      "^ — 
Sdrcd  ir 


Delivering  seai'd  dispatches 'which  the 

Head 
Took  balf-amazed,  and  in  hn  lion's  mood 
Tore  open,  silent  we  with  blind  surmise 
Regarding,  while  she  read,  til!  over  biow 
And  cheek  and  bosom  brake  the  wrath- 
fill  bloom 
As  of  some  Bre  against  a  stormy  cloud, 
When  the  wild   peasant  rights  himself. 

Flames,   and  his  anger  reddens  in  the 

For  anger  most  it  seem'd,  while  now  her 

Beaten  with  some  great  passion  at  her 

Palpitated,  her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard 
In  the  dead  hush  Ihe  papers  that  she  held 
Rustle :  at  once  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  its  dam; 
The  plaintive  cry  jan'd  on  her  ice;  she 

The  scrolls  together,  made  a  sadden  torn 
As  if  to  speak,  but,  utterance  failing  her, 
She   whiil'd   them   on   to   me,   as  who 

should  say 
'Read,'  aad  1  read — two  letters — one 


'Fair   daughter,   when    we    sent  the 

Prince  your  way 
We   knew    not    your   ungracious    laws, 

which  learnt. 
We,  coniciouB  of  what  temper  you  are 

built. 
Came  all  in  baste  to  hinder  wrong,  but 

fell 
Into  his  father's  hands,  who  has   this 

Vou  lying  close  upon  his  territory, 
Slipt  round  and  in  the  dark  invested  you. 
And  here  he  keeps  me  hostage  for  his 


The  second  was  my  father's  running 

thus: 
'  You  have  our  son :  touch  not  a  hair  of 

bis  bead : 
Render  bim  up  unscathed :  give  him  yoar 

Qeave  to  your  contract  1  tbo'  indeed  we 

Vou  hold  the  woman  u  the  better  man; 
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A  Tampant'heres<r,  tuch  as  if  it  Bpreail 
Would   make    all   women   kick   againM 

their  Lords 
Thro'  all   tbe  world,  and   which   might 

That  we  this  night  should   pluck  your 

palace  down; 
And  we  will   do  it,  unless  you  tend  u« 

back 


Ours< 


n  the  ir 


whole,' 


'O  not  to  pry  and  peeron  your  reserve. 
But  led  by  golden  wishes,  and  a  hope 
The  child  of  regal  compact,  did  1  break 
Your  precinct;  not  a  scomer  of  your  sen 
But  venerator,  iralous  it  should  be 
AH  that  it  might  be :  hear  me,  for  I  bear, 
Tho'  man,  yet  human,  whatsoe'er  your 

wrongs. 
From  the  flwen  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a 

life 
Less  mine  than  yours :  my  nurse  would 

tell  me  of  you; 
I  babbledforyou,  as  babies  for  the  moon. 
Vague    brightness;    when   a    boy,  you 

From   all   high   places,  lived  in  all  fur 

lights. 
Came  in  long  breezes  rapt  from  inmost 

south 
And  blown  to  inmost  north)  at  eve  and 

dawn 
With  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods; 
The  leader  wildswan  in  among  the  stars 
Would  clang  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths  of 

glowworm  light 
The  m^owbreaker  murmur'd  Ida.  Now, 
Because  I  would  have  reach'd  you,  had 

yon  been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  en- 
throned 
PersephonJ  in  Hades,  now  at  length. 
Those  winters  of  abeyance  all  worn  out, 
A  man  I  came  to  see  you :  but,  indeed, 
Not    in   this    freijucnce    can  I  lend  full 

O  noble  Ida,  to  those  thoughts  that  wait 
On  you,  their  centre  :  let  me  say  but  this, 
That  many  a  famous  man  and  woman. 


And  Undskip,  have  I  heard  of,  after  sees 
ThedwarlaoV presage:  tho' when  known, 

there  yjew 
Another  kind  of  beauty  in  detail 
Made  them  worth  knowing;   but  in  yon 

I  found 
My  bc^ish  dream  involved  and  daziled 

And    master'd,  while   that   after-beauty 

Such  head  from  act  to  act,  from  hour  to 

Within  me,  that  except  you  slay  me  here. 
According  to  your  bitter  statute-book, 
I  cannot  cease  to  follow  you,  as  they  say 
The  seal  does  music;    who  desire  yon 

Than  growing  boys  their  manhood;  dy- 
ing lips. 

With  many  thousand  matters  left  to  do. 
The  breath  of  life;   O  more  than  poor 

roen  wealth, 
Than  sick  men  health  — youis,  yours,  not 

mine— but  half' 
Without  you;  with  yon,  whole;  and  of 

those  halves 
You  worthiest;   and  howe'cr  you  block 

and  bar 
Your  heart  with  system  out  fiom  mine,  I 

hold 
That  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clench'd  aolagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die  : 
Yet  that  I  came  not  all  unsuthoritcd 
Behold  your  father's  letter.' 

On  one  knee 
Kneeling,  I  gave  it,  which  she  canght, 

and  dash'd 
Unopen'd  at  her  feet :  a  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seem'd  to  wail  behind  her  Ifps, 
As  wails  ■  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  tho  world  with 

And  so  she  would  have  spoken,  but  there 

A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gather'd  together  :  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o'er  a 

Of  snowy   shoulders,   thick   as    beided 
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Asd  gold  ud  golden  bead*!  thejt 

fto 
FlnctoUed,! 


red, 


All  open-moutti'd,  >I1  gazing  tu  the  light. 
Some  OTiDg  there  was  an  army  in  the 

land. 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very 

walla. 
And  some  they  cared  not;  till  a  clamour 

grew 
A«  of  a  Dew-workl  Babel,  woman -built, 
And  wi>r»e-confounded :  high  above  thero 

The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

Not  peace  the  look'd,  tbc  Head:  but 
rising  up 
Robed  in  tbe  long  Dight  of  bei  deep  haii. 

To  Ak  open  window  moved,  remaining 

there 
Fia  like  a  beacon-lower  above  the  wave* 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson  •rolling  eye 
Gkaiei  nnn,  and  the  wild  birdi  on  the 

light 
Duh  themielTM  dead.     She  stretch'd 

her  araia  and  calj'd 
Across  the  tumult  and  the  tumult  fell. 

'^Vbat   fear  ye,  brawlers?  am  not  I 
your  Mead? 
On  me,  me,  me,  the  storm  first  breaks; 

AH  thcK  male  Ihunderbolti.'  what  is  it 

ye  tear? 
HBc*  I  there  are  thoce  to  avenge  us  and 

they  come : 
If  not,  —  myielf  were   like   enough,  O 

Tounfnilthe  maiden  banner  of  our  tights. 
Aid  clad  in  iron  bunt  the  ranks  of  war. 
Or,  falling,  prolomartyr  of  our  cause, 
Uic:  yet  I  blame  you  not  so  much  for 

fear; 
Six  thontand  yeatt  of  fear  have  made  yoa 

that 
From  which  I  would  redeem  you;  but 

for  those 
That  stir  this  hubbub  —  you  and  you  —  I 

VoQifacesthere  in  the  crowd — to-morrow 


We  hold  a  great  convention :  then  shall 

they 
That  love  their  voices  more  than  duty. 

With  whom  they  deal,  diimin'd  in  shame 

No  wiser  than  their  mothen,  household 

stulT, 
Live  chattels,  mincen  of  each   other's 

Full  of  weak   poison,  turnspits  for  the 

The  drunkard's  football,  laughing-slockt 

Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  In 

their  heela, 
But  (it  to  Qaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to 

To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to 


Forei 


r  slaves  at  home  and  fools  abroad.' 


She,  ending,  waved  her  hands;  thereat 

the  crowd 
Muttering,  diMolved:  then  with  a  smile, 

that  look'd 
A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  clifi| 
When  all  tbe  glens  ate  drown'd  in  aiore 

gloom 
Of  thnndcT-shower,  she  floated  to  us  and 

'You    have    done   well    and    like   a 

And  like  a  prince :  yon  have  our  thanka 

for  all; 
And  you  look  well  too  in  your  woman's 

Well  have  you  done  and  Uke  a  gentleman. 


You  I 


r  life;   > 


Belter  have  died  and  spilt  onr  bones  in 

the  flood  — 
Then  men  bad  said  — but  now  — What 

hinders  me 
To  take  such  bloody  vengeance  on  yon 

both?  — 
Yet  since  our  father  —  Wasps  in  onr  good 

You  would-be  qiicncheis  of  the  light  to 

Barbarians,    grosser    than    yottt    native 
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0  would  I  hid  hh  iceptre  for  one  he 
Vou  that  fa>v«  dared  Co  break  our  bonod, 

and  goll'd 
Our   servanlt.   wrong'd  and   lied   and 

thwarted  ui  — 
/wed  with  thee!  / bound  b;  precontract 
Your  bride,  your  bondslave  I  not  Iho'  all 

the  gold 
That   veini  the   world  were   pack'd  to 

make  jfoui  crown, 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord 

Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful 

1  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you: 
Begone :  we  will  not  look  upon  yon  more. 
Here,  push  them  out  at  gates.' 

Id  wralh  the  spake. 
Tlien  thote  right  mighty  daughters  of  the 

plough 
Bent  their  broad  faces   toward  us  and 

address'd 
Their  motion :  twice  I  songht  to  plead 

my  cause, 
But  on  my  shoulder  hnng  thrir  heavy 

The  weight  of  destiny:  so  from  her  face 
They  push'd   us,  down   the   steps,  and 

thro'  Ihe  court. 
And  with  grim  laughter  thrust  us  out  at 


gales. 


leet  and  gain'd  a  petty 
we  saw  the  lights  and 


Beyond  it,  wl 

The  voices  murmuring.     While  I  listen'd. 

On  •  sudden  the  weird  seizure  and  the 

I  seem'd   to  move   among  a  world  of 

The  Princess  with  her  monstrous  woman- 

The  jest  and  earnest  working  tide  by  side, 
The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the  kingt 
Were   thadow* ;   and  (he  long  hntastic 

Willi  all  its  doings  had  and  had  not  been. 
And  all  things  were  and  were  not. 

This  went  by 
As  strangely  as  it  came,  and  on  my  tpirit* 
Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  m«kiiGliot]ri 


Not  long;    I  shook  it  off;    for  spite  ot 

doubts 
And  tudden  ghostly  shadowings  I  was  one 
To  whom  the  touch  of  all  mischance  but 


;  then  we  moved  away. 


He  te»  hit  brood  about  thy  krwc: 

And  iltiku  btin  dead  Ibr  Ihine  ud  dK& 

So   Lilia  tang:    we   thought   bet  half- 

possess'd, 
She  struck  such  warbling  furr  thro'  the 

And,  after,  feigning  [Mque  at  what  she 
The  raillery,  or  grotetqoe,  or  (iabe  sub- 
Like  one  that  wishes  at  a  dance  to  change 
The  music  —  clapt  her  hands  and  cried 

Or  some  grand  fight  Co  kill  and  make  an 

end: 
And  he  that  next  inherited  Ihe  tale 
Half  turning  to  Ihe  broken  statue,  laid, 
'Sir Ralph basgotyourcoloor*:  iflprove 
Your  knight,  and  fight  your  battle,  what 

It  chanced,  her  empty  glove  upon  the 

Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand. 
She  look  it  and  she  flung  it     '  Figbl,* 

'  And  make  us  all  we  would  be,  gremt  and 

He    knightlike  in  bit    cap   instead  of 

A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrow'd  from  the  ball. 
Arranged  the  favour,  and  assumed  the 


Now,  scarce  three  paces  meaiured  froni 

the  mound. 
We  itnmbled  on  a  stationary  voU*. 
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And   'St4Dd,  who  goes?'    'Two  from 

the  poUce,'  I. 
'The   tecond  two:   they  wiit,'  he  laid, 

'poiaon; 
His   HigbaeM  wakei:'   tnd  one,   that 

cuah'd  in  sroii, 
Bf  gliniiDerine  lanei  and  wtlli  of  canvM 

led 
Threading  the  loldiet-cily,  (ill  we  heard 
The  drowsjr  folds  of  oui  great   entign 

ibalce 
From  blaxon'd  lioiu  o'er  the  imperiftl  lent 
Wbitpen  of  war. 

Entering,  (he  tudden  light 
Daied  me  half-blind :  I  (tood  and  leem'd 

At  in  a  poplar  grove  wheo  » light  wind 

A  KipiDg  of  the  inDnneioai  leaf  uid  diei, 
Each  hiasing  in  bis  neighbour*!  ear ;  and 

then 
A  Hrangled   titter,  oat  of  which  there 

brake 
On  all   sides,   clamouring    etiquette  to 

death, 
UoDieuured  mirth;   while  now  the  two 

old  kings 
Begin   to   wag   their  bddneM  np  uid 

The  &eth  yooog  captains  Saib'd  their 

glittering  teeth, 
Tlie  huge  bosh-beuded  Barons  heaved 

and  blew, 
A*d  ilain  with  lankier  roU'd  the  gilded 

At  length  my  Sire,  his  rongh  cheek 
wet  with  tears. 
Panted  from  weary  aides, '  King,  you  are 

freel 
We  did  but  keep  you  torety  for  our  son. 
If  this  be  he,  —  or  a  draggled  mawkin, 

Hat  tendi  her  brirtled  gnmteit  in  the 

For  1  was  drench'd  with  ooie,  and  torn 

with  briers, 
More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from  the 

And  an  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to 

heel. 
Then  looie  one  s«ut  beneath  hb  vanlted 


A  whisper'd  jest  to  some  on 
He  has  been  among  his  shadow 


-near  him. 
I.'    'SaUn 


The  old  women  and  their  *h«dowt  1  (tbui 

the  King 
Roar'd)  make  yourself  a  man  to  fight  with 

Go:  Cyril  told  us  all.' 

As  boys  that  slink 
From  ferule  and  the  trespass-chiding  eye. 
Away  we  stole,  and  transient  in  a  trice 
From  what  was  left  of  faded   wonan- 

slough 
To  sheathing  splendours  and  the  golden 

scale 
Of  hainega,  issued  in  the  Sun,  that  now 
Leapt  from  the  dewy  shoulders  of  the 

Earth, 
And  hit  the  Northern  hills.     Here  CyiU 

A  little  shy  at  first,  but  by  and  by 

We  twain,  with  mutual  pardon  uk'd  and 

given 
For  stroke  and  song,  resolder'd  peace, 

Follow'd  his  tale.  Amazed  he  fled  away 
Thro'  (he  dark  land,  and  later  in  (he  night 
Had  common  I^yche  weeping:  '  then  we 

fell 
Into  your  father's  hand,  and  there  she 

But  will  not  speak,  nor  stir.' 

He  show'd  8  tent 
A  stone-shot  off:  weenter'din,  andthere 
Among  piled  arms  and  rough  accoutre- 

I^tiful  sight,  wrapp'd  in  a  soldier's  cloak, 
Like  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from 

head  to  foot. 
And    push'd   by  rude    hand*   from    its 

All  her  fair  length  upon  the  ground  she 
lay: 

And  at  her  head  a  follower  of  the  camp, 

A  charr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  woman- 
hood, 

Sat  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Then   Florian  knelt,  and  'Come,'  he 
whisper'd  to  her, 
'  Lift  op  you  heal  ■"•«(  ^ilet :  lie  not 
thnt. 
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WhsthBTejoudone  but  right?  foa  could 

Me,  nor  your  prince  :  look  up  :  be  com' 

Sweet  ii  it  to  b*ve  done  the  thing  one 

ought, 
When  bll'D  in  darker  ways.'    And  like- 

'Be  comforted  :  have  I  not  lost  her  loo,. 
In  whose  least  act  abides  the  nameless 

That  none  has  else  Tor  me?'  She  beard, 

she  moved, 
She  moan'd,  a  folded  voice;  and  up  she 

•at. 
And  raised  the  cloak  &om  browt  as  pale 

and  smooth 
Al  those  that  mourn  balf-shTOuded  over 

death 
Id  deathless  marble.      ■  Her,'  sb«  taid, 

'niy  friend  — 
Parted   from    her — betray'd   her  cause 


O  base  and  bad!   what   comfort?  n 

for  mc ! ' 

To  whom  remorseful  Cyril,  'Vet  I  pray 
Take  comfort  i  lire,  dear  ladj,  for  your 

child!' 
At  which  she  lifted  ap  her  roice  and  cried. 

*Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my 
child, 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no 

For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back ; 
And  either  she  will  dielrom  mini  of  care. 
Or  «cken  with  ill-usage,  when  tbey  say 
The  child  is  hers  — for  every  little  fault, 
The  child  is  hers;  and  they  will  beat  my 

girl 
Keraem  ben  ng  her  mother :  O  my  flower! 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her 

hard. 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than 

were  «be  dead. 
Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there. 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they 

The  horror  of  tho  shame  among  them  all : 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 


And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  dan 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me. 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet. 
My  batie,  mysweet  AglalH,myooe  child: 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way. 
And  satisfy  my  tonl  with  kissing  her : 
Ah !  what  might  thai  man  not  deserve  o( 

Who  gave  ma  back  my  child?'    'Be 

comforted,' 
Said  Cyril,  ■  you  shall  have  it; '  but  again 
She  veii'd  her  brows,  and  prone  she  Bank, 

Like  tender  things  that  being  caught  fagn 

death. 
Spoke  not,  nor  stirr'd. 

By  this  a  mnrmor  ran 
Thio'  all  the  camp  and  inward  raced  the 

With  rumour  of  Prince  Arac  hard  at  hand. 
We  left  her  by  the  woman,  and  witbont 
F'ound  the  gray  kings  alparle:  and 'Look 

you,"  cried 
My  father, '  that  our  compact  be  fulfUI'd  : 
YoD  have  spoilt  tbti  child;  she  laogfas  at 

She  wrongs  henelf,  her  sex,  and  me,  and 

But  red-faced  war  has  rods  of  steel  and 

fire; 
She  yields,  or  w 


With  our  strange  girl :  and  yet  they  say 

that  still 
You  love  her.    Give  us,  then,  your  mind 

How  say  you,  war  or  not?' 

'  Not  war,  if  possible, 
O  king,*  I  said,  'lest  firom  the  aboae  cf 

The  desecrated  shrine,  the  trampled  year. 

The   smouldering   homestead,   and   the 

household  flower 
Torn  from  the  lintel  —  all  the  c 


wrong— 
A  tmoke  go  up  Ibrci'  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster:  now  the  lighten) 
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(And  every  voice  ibe  Udk'd  with  latif;  it, 
And  every  face  she  look'd  on  jiuiify  it) 
Hie  general  foe.     More  lolubic  ii  thii 

knot, 
BygeDtlenessthan  wu.    I  want  ber  Love. 
WbHt  were  I  oighei  this  allho'  wc  dash'd 
Yoiit  cities  ioto  shards  with  catapults. 
She  would  not  love ;  —  oi  bcougbt  her 

chain'd,  a  sUve, 
The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord. 
Not  ever  would  she  love;  but  brooding 

The  book  of  icora,  till  all  my   flitting 

chance 
Were  canght  within  the  record  of  het 

WCODgS, 

And  cniib'd  to  death :  and  rather,  Sire^ 

than  this 
1  would  the  old  God  of  war  hiouelf  were 

dead, 
Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills, 
Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of 

Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulk'd  in 

Kottabe'noKeaout.' 

And  roughly  spake 
Mj  bther,  'Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the 

girls. 
Boy,  when  1  hear  you  prate  1  almost  think 
That  idiot  legend  credible.    Look  you, 

Sir! 
Han  is  the  hnntet;  woman  is  his  game : 
The  sleek  and  (himng  creatures  of  the 

We  bant  them  for  the  beauty  of  their 

They  love  u«  for  it,  and  we  ride  them 

down. 
Wheedling  and  siding  with  them!     Out! 

for  shame  J 
Boy,  there's  no  cose  that's  half  so  dear  to 


With  the  air  of  the  tnuapet  round  him, 

and  leaps  in 
Aaiong  the  women,  snares  them  by  the 

FUlter'd  and  fluster'd,  wins,  tho'  daah'd 

with  death 
He  reddens  what  be  kiuei :  thus  I  won 


Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife, 
Worth   winning;    but   this   6«brand  — 

To  such  as  her !  if  Cyril  spake  her  true. 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cheny  net. 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer. 
Were  wisdom  to  it.' 

'  Yea  but  Sire,'  I  cried, 
'Wild   natures   need  wise  curb*.     The 

soldier?    No: 
What  dares  not  Ida  do  that  she  should 

The  soldier  ?  1  beheld  her,  when  she  rose 
The  yesternight,  and  storming  in  extremes. 
Stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance 

down 
Gagelike  to  man,and  had  not  sbunn'd  the 

death, 
No,  not  the  soldier's  i  yet  I  hold  ber,  king. 
True  woman  ;  but  you  claih  them  all  in 

That  have  as  many  difference*  as  we. 
The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  &r 
As  oak  from  elm ;  one  loves  the  soldier. 

The  silken  priest  of  peace,  one  this,  one 

that. 
And  some  unworthily;  their  sinless  faith, 
A  maiden  moon  that  sparkles  on  a  sty, 
Glorifying  clown  and  satyr;   whence  Uiey 

Mote  breadth  of  culture:  is  not  Idari^ht? 
They  worth  it?  truer  to  the  law  within? 
Severer  in  the  logic  of  a  life? 
Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven?  and  she  of  whom 

you  speak. 
My  mother,  looks  as  whole  as  some  serene 
Creation  minted  in  tbe  golden  moods 
Of  sovereign  artists;    not  a  thought,  a 

But  pure  as  lines  of  green  that  streak  the 

or  the  Rtst  snowdrop's  inner  leaves;  I  say, 
Not  like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man. 
Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual 

But  whole  and  one:  and  take  them  all- 
Were  we  ourselves  but  half  as  good,  H 

kind, 
As   truthful,   much   that  Ida  .claim*  u 

tight 
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Had  Dc'et  becD  mooted,  but  u  frankly 

As  duet  of  Nature.    To  our  point :  not 

Lett  I  lose  aU.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  you  ipftke  bat  Mose,' 
Said  GatDa.  *  We  remember  love  ounelf 
In  our  sweet  youth;  we  did  oot  rate  him 

then 
This  led-hot  iron  to  Ik  shaped  with  blows. 
Vou  talk  almoat  like  Ida :  she  can  talk ; 
And  tbcre  is  tometbing  in  it  at  you  say : 
But  you  talk  kindlier :  we  esteem  you  for 

it.— 

uld  h 
rest, 
Our    own   detention,   why,   the    causes 

Fatherly  fears — you  used  us  courteously — 
We   would    do   much    to   gratify   your 

We  pardon  it;  and  for  your  ingress  here 
Upon  the  skirt  and  fringe  of  our  fair 

land, 
Vou  did  but  come  as  goblins  in  the  night. 
Nor  in  the  furrow  broke  the  ploughman's 

head, 
Nor   burnt   the  grange,   nor  busi'd  the 

milking.mai<i. 
Nor   robb'd   the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of 

But   let  your   Prince   (our  royal   word 

He  comes  back  safe)  ride  with  us  to  our 

And  speak  with  Arac :  Arac's  word   is 

Ai  onra  with   Ida:   something  may  be 

I  know  not  what  —  and  ourt  shall  see  us 

You,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you 

will. 
Follow  usi    who  knows?  we  four  may 

build  some  plan 
Founquare  to  oppositton.' 

Here  he  reacb'd 
White  hands  of  farewell  (o  my  sire,  who 

growi'd 
An    answer  which,   half-mulHed   in  his 

Let  so  much  out  as  gave  us  leave  to  go- 


Then  rode  we  witb  the  old  king  acroa* 
the  lawns 
Beneath  huge  trees,  a  thousand  rings  oi 

In  every  bole,  a  song  on  every  spray 

Of  birds  thai  piped  their  Valentmea,  and 

Desire  in  iBc  to  infuse  my  tale  of  love 
In  the   old  king's   ears,   who   promised 

help,  and  ooied 
All  o'er  with  honey'd  answer  as  we  rode 
And  blossom-Bagrant  slipt  the  heavy  dews 
Gather'd  by  night  and  peace  with  each 

light  air 
On  our  maii'd  heads ;  but  other  thoughts 

than  peace 
Burnt  in  us,  when  we  saw  the  embattled 

squares. 
And  squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling 

the  flowers 
With  clamour:  for  among  them  rose  a 

cry 
As  if  lo  greet  the  king;  they  made   a 

halt; 
Tbe    horses  yell'd;    they  clash'd   their 

arms;  the  drum 
Beat;    merrily-blowing  shriU'd  the  mar- 
tial Rfe; 
And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long 

And  serpent-throated  bugle,  undulated 
The  banner:   anon   to   meet  us  lightly 

pranced 
Three  captains  out;  nor  ever  had  1  seen 
Such  thews  of  men:   the  midmost  and 

the  highest 
Was  Arac:  all  about  his  motion  clung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 
Of  the  East,  that  play'd  upon  them,  made 

them  glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's 

That  glitter  burnish'd  by  the  frosty  dark; 

And  as  the  (iery  Sirius  alters  hue. 

And    bickers    into    red    and   emerald, 

Their  morions,  waah'd  with  morning,  as 
they  came. 

And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I 

War-music,   felt  the  blind  wildbcast  of 
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Whoieh 


I  in  the  linewi  of  a  ntui, 

bOt  in  me  u  to  strike;  (ben  took  the 

Hi*  three  bruul  tonsi  with  now  a  wan- 
dering hand 
And  nowapointed  finger,  told  them  all: 
A  common  light  of  smiles  at  our  di»- 

Broke  \trs\a  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windj 

.      jesi 
Hid  labooi'd   down   within  hii  ample 

lungs, 
The  genial  giant,  Aiac,  roU'd  himself 
Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  in 

'  Onr  land  invaded,  'sdeath !   and  he 
himself 
Vonr  captive,   yet  my  Either  wills  not 

And,  'sdeath !   myself,  what  care  1,  war 

But  then  this  question  of  your  troth  re- 

And  there's  a  downright  honest  meaning 

Sbe  Sin  too  high,  she  flies  too  high  1 

and  yet 
She  ask'd  but  space  and  fairplay  for  her 

She  pcest  and  prest  it  on  me  —  1  myself, 
Wlui  know  I  of  these  things?   but,  life 

1  Ihooght  her  half-right  talking  of  her 

I  lay  she  flies  too  high,  'sdeath  1  what  of 
that? 

I  lake  her  for  the  flower  of  woman- 
kind, 

And  so  I  often  told  her,  right  or  wrong, 

Aid.  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those 
she  loves, 

And,  right  or  wrong,  I  care  not ;  this  is 
aU, 

1  Hand  npon   her  tide ;  she  made   me 

"Sdeatb  —  and    with    solemn    rites    by 

candle-light  — 
S»ei[  by  St.  something — J  forget  her 


Hei  that  talk'd 


down   the   fifty  wisest 


Come,  this  is  all;  she  vriU  noti  waive 

your  claim : 
If  not,  the  foughCcn  Geld,  what  else,  at 

Decides  it,  'sdeath !   against  my  father's 


I  lagg'd  in  answer,  loth  tc 


To  cleave  the  rift  of  diflerence  deeper 

yet; 
Till  one  of  those  two  brothets,  half  aside 
And  fingering  at  the  hair  about  bis  lip. 
To  prick  us  on  to  comlmt  >  LJke  to  like  I 
The  woman's  garment  hid  the  woman's 

heart.' 
A  taunt  that  clench'd  his  purpose  hke  a 

For  fiery-short  was  CyrU's  counter-scoff. 
And  sharp  I  answer'd,  louch'd  upon  the 

Where  idle  boys  are  cowards  to  their 

'  Decide  it  here :  why  not  ?  we  are  three 
to  three.' 

Then  spake  the  third,  '  Bnl  three  to 
three?  no  more? 
No  more,  and  in  our  noble  sister's  cause  ? 
More,  more,  for  honour:   every  captain 


Hungry  for  honour,  angry  for  his  king. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  Qiat 

May   breathe   himself,  and    quick  1    by 

overthrow 
Of  these  or  those,  the  question  settled  die.' 

■Yea,'    answer'd    I,    'for    this    wild 

wreath  of  air, 
This   flake   of   rainbow  flying    on    the 

highest 
Foam  of  men's  deeds  —  this  honour,  if 

ye  will. 
It  needs  must  be  for  honour  if  at  all : 
Since,  what  decision?   if  we  fail,  we  fail. 
And  if  we  win,  we  fail:  she  would  not 

■     ■ 'Sdeath  1  bat  we  wiU 


Said    Ara. 


,o  her,' 

'worthy   I 
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Kde  by  tbU  iuue :  let  our  mmive  thro'. 
And  you  shall  have  her  answer  by  the 

'Boys!'  shiiek'd   the  old   king,   bat 
vwnlier  than  a  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool;    for 

Regarded;  neither  seem'd  there  more  to 

Back  rode  we  to  my  father's  camp,  and 

He  thrice  had  sent  a  herald  to  the  gales. 
To  Icam  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  out  claim, 
Or  by  denial  flush  het  babbling  wells 
With  her  own  people's  life;  three  times 


1  blew,   but  n 


hew 
The  Itrsl,  be  blew 

appear'd : 
He  battered  at  the  dooni  none  came:  the 

next. 
An  awful  voice  within  had  wam'd  him 

The  third,  and  those  eight  daughters  of 

the  plough 
Came    sallying    thro'    the    gates,    and 

caught  his  hair. 
And  to  belabour'd  him  on  rib  and  cheek 
They  made  him  wild :  not  less  one  glance 

he  caught 
Thro'  open  doors  of  Ida  slation'd  there 
Unshaken,  clinging  to  ber  purpose,  firm 
Tho'  compass'd  by  two  armies  and  the 

Of  arms;  and  standing  like  a  sUtely  Fine 
Set  ID  a  cataract  on  an  island-crag. 
When  storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right 

and  left 
Suck'd  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long 

hilU  roll 
The  torrents,  dash'd  to  the  vale ;  and  yet 

Bred  wiU 


But  when  I  told  the  king  that  I  was 
pledged 
To  fight  in   tourney  for  my  bride,  he 

His  iron  palms  together  with  a  cry;   . 
Himself  would  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads : 
But  overborne  by  all  his  beardud  lords 
With  reasons  drawn  from  age  and  state, 
perforce 


He  yielded,  wroth  and  red,  wilb  fierce 

And  many  a  bold  knight  started  up  in  he^ 
And  swaie  to  combat  for  my  claim  till 
death. 


Above  the  garden')  glowing  blossom-belt^ 
A  column'd  entry  shone  and  marble  stain. 
And  great  bronze  valves,  emboss'd  with 

And  what  she  did  to  Cyrus  after  fight, 
But  now  fast  barr'd :  so  here  upon  the  flat 
All  that  long  mom  the  lists  were  hammer'd 


Last,  Ida's  answer,  in  a  royal  hand. 
But  shaken  here  and  there,  and  rolling 

Oration-like.    1  kiss'd  it  and  I  read. 

'O  brother,  you  have  known  the  pangs 
we  felt. 
What  heats  of  indignation  when  we  heard 
Of  those  that  iron-cramp'd  their  women'! 

feet; 
Of  lands  in  which  at  the  altar  the  poor 

Gives  ber  hsrsh  groom  for  bridal-gift  x 

Of  living  hearts  that  crack  within  the  fire 
Where  smoulder  their  dead  despots;  and 

of  those.— 
Mothers,^  that,  all  prophetic  pity,  fling 
Their  pretty  maids  in  the  running  flood. 

The  vulture,  beak  and  lalon,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  iiohle  motion ;  and  I  saw 
Thai  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker  times 
With   smoother   men:    (he   old    leaven 

leaven'dall: 
Millions  of  throats  would  bawl  for  civil 

rights. 
No  woman  named ;  therefore  I  set  my 

Against  all  men,  and  lived  but  for  mine 
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I  fenced  it  ronnd  with  gallant  instilutei, 
And  biting  laws  (o  scare  the  beasts  of 

prey 
And  prosper'd;  till  a  rout  of  saucy  boys 
Brake  on  as  at  our  books,  and  marred 

our  peace, 
Mask'd  litce  our  maids,  blostenag  I  know 

not  what 
Of  insolence  and  lore,  some  pretext  held 
Of  baby  troth,  invalid,  since  my  will 
Seal'd  not  the  tKind  —  the  striplings ! — for 

their  sport !  — 
I  lamed  my  leopards :  shall  I  not  lame 

these? 
Oi  yoa?  or  I?  for  since  you  think  me 

touch 'd 
In  honour  —  what,  I  would  not  ausht  of 

false  — 
[)  not  our  cause  pure?  and  whereas  I 

Von  prowess,  Arac,  and  what  mother's 

blood 
Von  draw  from,  fight;  yoa  filing,  I  abide 
What  end  soever :  (ail  you  will  not.  Still 
Tike  not  his  life:  he  risli'd  it  for  my  own; 
His  mother  lives :  yet  whatsoe'er  you  do, 
Tight  and  Bght  well ;   strike  and  strike 

home.     O  dear 
BrcOiere,  the  woman's  Angel  guards  yon, 

Tie  sole  men  to  be  mingled  with   our 

TTit  sole  men  we  shall  priie  in  the  aftet- 

Yonr  very   armour  hmllow'd,   and  your 

Reai'd,  sung  to,  when,  this  gad-fly  bnish'd 

aside. 
We  plant  a  -olid  fool  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move 
Wlh  claim  on  claim  from  right  to  right, 

tiUsbe 
Whose  name  is  yoked  with  children's, 

know  herself; 
^  Knowledge  in  onr  own  land  make 

her  free, 
And,  ever  following  tbose  two  crowned 

Commerce  and  conquest,  shower  the  lieiy 

Of  rtecdnm  broadcast  over  all  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 


Then  came  a  postscript  duh'd  across 
the  rest. 
>  See  that  there  be  no  traitors  in  yont 

We  seem  a  nest  of  traitors — none  to  tnut 
Since  our  arntsfail'd — this  Egypt-plague 

of  men  I 
Almost  our  maida  were  better  at  theii 

Than  thus  man-girdled  here:   indeed  I 

think 
Our  chiefest  comfort  is  the  little  child 
Of  one  unworthy  mother;  which  she  left: 
She  shall  not  have  it  back:   the  child 

shall  grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  ofher  mind. 
I  took  it  for  an  hour  in  mine  own  bed 
This  morning:  there  the  tender  orphan 

Felt  at  my  heart,  and  teein'd  to  charm 

from  thence 
The  wrath  I  nuned  against  the  world: 

I  ceased;   he  said, 'Stubborn,  bnt  she 
Upon  a  king's  right  band  in   thunder- 

And  breed  up  warriors  1     See  now,  tho' 

yourself 

Bedazzled  bythe  wildliTe  Love  to  sloughs 

That  swallow  common  sense,  the  spin- 
dling king. 

This  Gama  swamp'd  in  lazy  tolerance. 

When  the  man  wants  weight,  the  woman 


Ukes 


1"P, 


And  topples  down  the  scales;  bat  this  is 

fixl 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all ; 
Man  for  the  lield   and  woman  for   the 

hearth : 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle 

the: 
Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the 


From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  )r 
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MU  with  his  hearth :  but  you  —  ifae'i  yet 

a  colt  — 
Take,  bieak  her :  strongly  groom'd  aod 

Btcaitly  cuib'd 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 
That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  borne,  and 

brawl 
Their  rights  or  wrongs  like  potherbs  in 

the  street. 
They  say  she's  comely;  there's  the  fairer 

/  like  her  none  the  less  for  rating  at  her ! 
Besides,  the  woman  wed  it  not  as  we. 
But  suFTeis  change  of  frame.  A  lusty  brace 
Of  twins  may  weed  her  of  her  folly.  Boy, 
The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman's  wisdom.' 

Thus  the  hard  old  king: 
1  look  my  leave,  for  it  wm  nearly  noon : 
I  pored  upon  her  letter  which  I  held, 
And  on  tbe  little  clause  '  lake  not  hit 

life:' 
I  mused  on  thai  wild  moTQing  in  the 

woods. 
And  on  the  'Follow,  follow,  thou  thalt 

1  thought  on  all  the  wrathful  king  had 

And  how  the  strange  betrothment  wat  to 

Then  I  remember'd  that  burnt  sorcerer's 

That  one  should  fight  with  shadows  and 

should  fall; 
And    like   a   Dash  the  weird    affection 

King,  camp  and  college  turn'd  to  hollow 

1  seem'd  to  move  in  old  memorial  lilts. 
And  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts, 
To  dream  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream : 
And  ere  I  woke  it  was  the  point  of  noon. 
The  lists  were  ready.    EmpanopJied  and 

plumed 
We  enter'd  in.  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  bom  in  a,  land 
Of  echoes,   and   a  moment,  and  once 

The  trumpet,  and  again :   at  which  the 

Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of 


And    ridera   front   to   front,   until   they 

In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering 

And  thunder.     Yet  it  seem'd  a.  dream, 

I  dream'd 
or  fighting.    On  his  haunches  rose  the 


And  It 


iteed, 


Part  sat  like  rocks:  part  reel'd  but  kept 

their  leatt: 
Part  roll'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  agiia 

Part    stumbled    mixt    with    floimdering 

horses.     Down 
From  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and 

down 
From  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail. 
The    large    blows  rain'd,  as  here   and 

everywhere 
He  rode  the  melUy,  lord  of  the  rinf^ 

lists. 
And  all  the  plain,  —  brand,  mace,  and 

shaft,  and  shield, — 
Shock 'd.    like    an    iron-clanging    anvil 

hang'd 
With  hammers;  tUl  I  thought,  can  this 

be  he 
From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins?  If  this  be  so. 
The  mother  makes  us  most  —  and  in  my 

I  glanced  aside,  and  saw  the  palace-front 
Alive  with  ftuttertng  scar^  and  ladies' 

eyes, 
And  highest,  among  the  statues,  statue- 
like. 
Between  a  cymbal'd  Miriam  and  a  Jacl, 
With  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us, 
A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair. 
Like  a  Saint's  glory  up  in  heaven  :  but  she 
No  saint — inexorable  —  no  tenderness — 
Too  hard,  too  cruel;  yet  she  see*  me 

fight, 
Yea,  let   her  see  me  fall!  with  that  I 

Among  the  thickest  and   bore  down  a 

And  Cyril,  one.    Yea,  let  me  make  my 

All    that    I    would.      But    that    huge- 
moulded  man. 
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Hii  Tisige  an  sgriD  a$  a.t  a  wake, 
Midc  >t  me  thio'  the  pieu,  and,  stagger- 
ing b»cli 
With  stroke  on  stroke  the  horse  and 

boiseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillat  of  electric  cloud, 
Flaying  the  rools  andsuckingupthedrains, 
And  shadowing  down  the  chaoipaiga  till 

On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and 

ctBcks,  and  splits. 
And  twists  the  grain  with  soch  a  roar 

that  Earth 
Reels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry;  for  eveiy- 

G»»e  way  before  him :  only  Floiian,  he 
That  lored  me  closer  than  his  own  r'  ' 

eye, 
Tlmist  in  between;  but  Arac  rode  him 

And  Cyril  seeing  it,  puah'd  against  the 

Prince, 
With  Psyche's  culoni  round  his  helmet, 

Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms; 
But  tougher,  heavier,  itronger,  he  that 

And  threw  bim :  last  1  spuii'd;  I  felt  my 

Stretch  with  fierce  heat;  a  moment  hand 

to  hand. 
And  sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  horse 

Tmi  ttruck  out  andshoated;  the  blade 

glanced, 
I  did  but  shear  a  feather,  and  dream  and 

tmtb 
Fktw'd  from  me;    darkness  closed  n 

uid  I  feU. 


'Sweet  my  child,  I  live  iat  Ihee.' 

My  dream  had  never  died  or  lived  again. 
As  in  some  mystic  middle  state  I  lay; 
Seeing  1  saw  not,  bearing  not  I  heard: 
Tho',  if  1  saw  not,  yet  they  told  me  all 
So  often  that  I  speak  as  having  seen. 


Forw 


o  Ibey  said  to  m 


That  all  things  grew  more  tragic  and 

more  strange; 
That  when  our  side  was  vanquish'd  and 


In  on  the  lists,  and  there  unlaced  my 

And  gTovell'd  on  my  body,  and  after  him 
CSme  Psyche,  sorrowing  for  Aglala. 

But  high  upon  the  palace  Ida  stood 
With  Psyche's  babe  in  arm:   there  on 

the  roofs 
Like   that  great  dame  of  Lapidolh  she 

sang. 


CKiniei  hMYe  fkll-n,  hi 
:le  seed  they  lauih'd  M 
en  mA  <M\  ths  soil,  ai 
lieu  girth,  that  lays  aa 


iiibtK 


p  Ibey  would  noi  undentand : 


And  would  hiT:  SI 


Tmeu  (riend  and  nobleil  d 


ToiAlberace 
Velibeiie 


-ill  mike  it  fan<Hi  for  Ihe  heii 
.pe  it  plank  and  beun  for  roof  n 
lU  and  bridgei  for  ibe  uk  of  dk 

enemiei  have  fall'n,  haire  fal 
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Then  dwelt  an  iron  nitDR  in  itae  gmiD ; 
Thi  [lilKring  an  wu  bnkea  in  theii  armi, 
Their  uiu  woe  shalHRd  La  the  ihouLder  blade. 


A  night  of  Sumim 

Of  AulumD,  dropping  frui 

1  be  lopi  ihall  imke  fidin 
£haU  move  [he  ilony  base 


CI  hare  falL'n,  but  this  ahatt  gi 


world. 


'And    now,    O   Dfttds,    behold    our 
■ancillary 
Is  violate,  our  laws  broken :  feat  we  oot 
To  break  them   mure   in  tbeit  behoof, 

Qiunpion'd  oui  cause  uid  won  it  with  a 

day 
Blanch' d  in  our  annals,  and  perpetual  feast, 
Whei  dames  and  heroines  of  tbe  golden 

Shall  strip  a  hundred   hollows  bare  of 

Spring, 
To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round 
Tbcir  statues,  borne  aloft,  the  tbree  :  but 

We  will  be  liberal,  since  our  rights  are 

Let  them  not  lie  in  the  tents  with  coarse 

111  nurses;  but  descend,  and  proffer  these 
The  brethren  of  our  blood  and  cause,  that 

there 
Lie    bruised    and    maim'd,   the  tender 


Thro'  open  field  Into  the  lists  they  wonnd 
Timorously;   and  as  tbe  leader  of  the 

herd 
That   holds  a  stately  fretwork    to   the 

Sun, 
And  followed  up  by  a  hundred  airy  does. 
Steps  with  a  tender  foot,  light  as  an  air, 
Tbe  lovely,  lordly  creature  floated  on 
To  where  her  wounded  brethren  lay; 

there  stay'di 
Knelt  on  one  knee,  —  thechildoiione, — 

and  prest 
Their  hands,  and  coll'd  them  dear  de- 

And  happy  warriors,  and  immortal  name^ 
And  said:  '  You  shall  not  lie  in  the  tenti 

but  here. 
And  nursed    by  those    for  whom  you 

fought,  and  served 
With  female  hands  and  hospitality.' 

Then,  whether  moved  by  this,  at  wis 

She  past  my  way.    Up  started  from  my 

tide 
The  old  lion,  glaring  with  his  whelpless 

eye. 
Silent;  but  when  she  sawme  lyingstark, 
Dishehn'd  and  mute,  and  motionlessly 

pale. 
Cold  ev'n  to  her,  she  ngh'd;  and  when 

she  saw 
The  haggard  father's  face  and  reverend 


Of  female  hands  and  hospitality.' 

She  spoke,  and  with  the  babe  yet  in 
her  arms, 
Descending,  burst  the  great  bronze  valves, 

A  hnndred  maids  in  train  across  the  Park. 
Some  cowi'd,  and  some  bare-headed,  on 

Their  feet  in  flowers,  her  loveliest;  by 

The  enamour'd  air  sighing,  and  on  their 

From  tbe  high  tree  the  blossom  wavering 

fell, 
And  over  them  the  tremulous  isles  of  light 
Slided,   they  moving   under  shade: 

Blanche 
At  distance  foUow'd :  so  they  came :  ai 


Tortured  her  mouth,  and  o'er  her  fore- 
bead  psst 
A  shadow,  and  her  hue  changed,  and  she 

'  He  saved  my  life ;  my  brother  sleir  him 

for  W 
No  more;  at  which  tbe  king  in  bitlei 

Drew  from  my  neck  the  painting  and  the 

And  held  them  up  ;  she  saw  them,  and* 

Rose  from  the  distance  on  her  memory. 
When  the  good  Queen,  her  mother,  short 

With  kisses,  ere  the  days  of  Lady  Blanche ; 
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And  then  once  more  *be  look'd  at  iiiy 

Till  nndersUndiDg  all  the  fooliah  work 
or  Fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  all, 
Ka  iion  will  wu  broken  in  her  mind; 
Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  bet  breast ; 
SIm  bow'd,  the  Mt  the  child  on  the  earth ; 

A  feeling  finger  on  acj  brows,  and  prei- 

enlly 
'0  Sire,'  ibe  said,  'he  lives:  he  is  not 

dead: 
0  let  me  bave  him  with  my  brethren  here 
Id  oui  own  palace :  vne  will  (end  on  him 
like  one  of  these  ;  if  so,  by  any  means, 
To  lighten  this  great  d^  of  thanks,  that 

Dor  progress  falter  to  tfac  woman's  goal.' 

She  said :  bat  at  the  happy  word  '  he 

hves.' 
My  &ther  stoop'd,   re-father'd  o'er  my 

wonndf. 
So  those  two  foes  above  my  Dkllen  life. 
With  brow  to  brow  like  night  and  evening 

Thdi  dark  and  gray,  while  Psyche  ever 

stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  us, 
Hilf-lipt  in  glowing  game  and  golden 

La;  like  a  new-fall'n  meteor  on  the  grass, 
Uwaied  for,  spied  its  mother  and  began 
A  blind  and  babbling  laughter,  and  to 

Its  body,  and  teach  its  falling  innocent 

And  laiy  lingering  tingers.  She  the  appeal 

Brook'd  not,  but  clamouring  out '  Mine  — 
mine  —  nolyourt, 

It  is  Bot  yonis,  but  mine :  give  me  the 
child,' 

Ceaied  all  on  tremble ;  piteous  was  the 
cry: 

So  Itood  the  unhappy  mother  open- 
mouth 'd, 

Asd  tuiti'd  each  (ace  het  way :  wan  was 
her  cheek 

With  hollow  walcbiher  blooming  mantle 


The  sacred  mother's  bosom,  panting,  bunt 
The  laces  toward  her  babe;  but  she  ooi 

Nor  knew  it,  damoniing  on,  till  Id*  beard, 
Look'd  up,  and  rising  slowly  from  me. 


Her  robe  to  meet  his  lips,  and  down  she 

look'd 
At  the  ann'd  man  sideways,  pitying  *a  it 

seem^ 
Or  sell-involved;  but  when  she  learnt  his 

Rememberiog  his  ill-omen'd  song,  arose 
Once  more  thro'  all  her  height,  sod  o'er 

him  grew 
Tall  as  a  figure  lengthen'd  on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebb*  in  innahine,  and  he 


'  O    fair    and    strong    and    terrible  1 
Lioness 
Tliat  with  your  long  locks  play  the  Lion's 

But  Love  and  Nature,  these  are  two  more 

And  stronger.     See,  your  foot  is  on  oor 

We  vanquish'd,  you  Che  Victor  of  your 

will. 
What  would   you  more?  give   her  the 

child!  remain 
Orb'd  in  your  isolation  :  he  is  dead. 
Or  all  as  dead :  henceforth  we  let  you  be : 
Win  you   the   hearts  of   women;   and 

Lest,  where  you  seek  (be  common  love 

of  these. 
The  common   hate  with  the  revolving 

Should  drag  yon  down,  and  tome  great 

Nemesis 
Break  from  a  darken'd  future,  ciown'd 

with  Rre, 
And  tread  you  out  for  ever :  but  bow- 
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Give  her  the  child  I    O  ir,  I  lay,  you  keep 
One  pube  that  beats  tnie  womao,  ir  ]rou 

The  breatt  that  fed  or  arm  that  dandled 

Or  own  one  poit  of  Mnte  not  flint  to 

pmyer. 
Give   her  the  child  t  or  if  you  Kom  to 

Wit, 
Youraelf,  in  bands  to  lately  claapt  with 

yoni*. 
Or  weak  to  her,  ;oiir  deatett,  her  one 

fault 
The  tenderness,  not  yours,  that  could  not 

kiU, 
Give  mr  it ;  /  will  g>Te  it  her.' 

At  first  bet  eye  with  slow  dilation  roU'd 
Dry  flame,  ihc  listening;  after  sank  and 

And,  into  mournful  twilight  mellowing, 

dwelt 
Fallon  the  child;  sbe  took  it:  ■  Pretty 

hud! 
Lily  of  the  vale !  half  open'd  bell  of  the 

Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  hour,  when  a 

Of  traitoroui  Griend  and  broken  system 

No  purple  in  the  distance,  mystery, 
Pledge  of  a  love  not  to  be  mine,  farewell; 
These  men  are  bard  upon  us  as  of  old. 
We  two  must  part:   and  yet  how  fain 

To  dream  thy  cause  embrace^  in  mine, 

to  think 
I  might  be  something  to  thee,  when  I 

felt 
Thy  helpless  warmth  about  ray  barren 

In  the  dead  prime :  but  may  Iby  mother 

As  true  to  thee  as  false,  false,  false  to  me  1 
And,  if  thou  needs  must  bear  the  yoke, 

I  wUh  it 
Gentle  as  freedom '  —  here  she  kiss'd  it : 

then  — 
'AH  good  go  with  thee!  take  it,  Sir,' and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard-mailed 

Who  torti'd  half-round  to  Psyche  as  she 


To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that  swnm  in 
thanks; 

Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  bead 
to  fool. 

And  hugg'd  and  never  hugg'd  it  ckse 
enough. 

And  in  her  hunger  month'd  and  mom- 
bled  it. 

And  hid  her  bosom  with  it;  after  that 

Put  on  more  calm  and  added  snppliaotly ; 

'  We  two  were  friends ;  I  go  to  mine 

own  land 
For  ever :  find  some  other :  as  for  me 
I  scarce  am  fit  for  your  great  plans :  yet 

speak  to  me, 
Say  one  soft  word  and  let  me  part  for- 


themi   . 
You  wrong  yourselves  —  the  vroman  h  so 

hard 
Upon  the  woman.   Come,  a  grace  to  me ! 
I  am  your  waniori   I  and  mine   have 

fought 
Your  battle :  kiss  ber ;  take  her  hand,  she 

'Sdeath  I  I  would  sooner  flght  thrice  o'er 
than  see  it' 

But   Ida  spoke   not,   gaiing    on    the 
ground; 
And  reddening  in  the  furrows  of  his  chin, 
And  moved  beyond   his  custom,  Gama 

'I've  heard  that  there  is  iron  in  the 
blood, 
And  I  believe  it.     Not  one  word?  not 

Whence  drew  you  this  steel  temper?  not 

Not  from  your  mother,  now  a  saint  with 

She  said  you  had  a  heart  —  I  heard  bet 

say  it  — 
"  Our  Ida  has  a  heart "  — jnst  ere  the 

died  — 
"  But  see  that  some  one  with  authority 
Be  neai  ber  still "  and  I  —  I  soi^bt  for 
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All  people  said  she  had  authority  — 
The  Lady  Blanche ;  much  profit !     Not 

No !  tho'  your  father  saca ;  see  how  you 

Stiff  as  Lot's  wife,  and  all  (be  good  knights 


And  had  oui  wine  and  clieM  beneath  the 

And  many  a  pleasant  hour  with  her  that's 

Ereyou  were  bom  tovex  us?  Is  it  kind? 
^eak  to  het  I  say  i  is  this  not  she  of 

Wben  first  she  came,  all  flusb'd  you  said 

Ngv  had  you  got  a  friend  of  your  own 

aec. 
Now  could  you  share  your  thought;  now 

should  men  see 
Tto  women  faster  welded  in  one  love 
llan  pairs  of  wedlock;  she  yuu  walk'd 

VoD  talh'd  with,  whole  night!  long,  up  in 

the  tower, 
Of  line  and  arc,  spheroid  and  azimuth. 
And  right  ascension,  Heaven  knows  what; 

and  DOW 
A  wgrd,  but  one,  one  little  kindly  word, 
Not  one  to  spare  her:   out  npon  you, 

flint  1 
Yon  lore  nor  her,  nor  me,  nor  any;  nay, 
E  your  mother's  judgment  too. 


Noto 


Bit  Ida  stood  por  q>oke,  draio'd  of 

her  force 
By  many  a  varying  influence  and  so  long- 
Down  thio'  her  limbs  a  drooping  languor 

wept: 
Her  head  a  little  bent;  and  on  her  month 


A  doubtful  smile  dwelt  like  a  clouded 

In  a  still  water:  then  brake  oat  my  tire, 
Lilting  his  glim  head  from  my  wounds- 
Woman,  whom  we  thought  wom«i)  even 
And  were  half  fool'd  to  let  yon  teod  onr 
Because  he  might  have  wisb'd  it — but 

The  accomplice  of  your  madness  nnfor- 

^ven. 
And  think  that  you  might  mix  hi*  draught 

with  death, 
Wben   yout    skies  change   again ;    the 

rougher  hand 
I*  safer:  on  to  the  tents;  take  up  the 

He  rose,  and  while  each  ear  was  prick'd 

to  attend 
A  tempest,  thro'  the  cloud  that  dimm'd 

A  genial  warmth  and  light  once  more, 

and  shone 
Thro*  glittering  drops  on  her  sad  friend. 
'Come  hither. 
0  Psyche,'  she  cried  out, '  embrace  me, 


Quick  while  I  melt;  n 


e  reconcilement 


With  one  that  cannot  keep  her  mind  an 

Come  to  the  hollow  heart  they  slander  to  I 
Kiss  and  be  friends,  like  children  being 

chid! 
/seemnomore:  /want  forgiveness  too; 
I  should  have  had  to  do  with  none  but 

maids, 
That  have  no  links  with  men.    Ah  false 

but  dear, 
Dear  traitor,  too  much  loved,  why?— 

why?  —  Vet  see, 
Before  these  kings  we  embrace  yon  yet 

With  all  forgiveness,  all  oblivion, 
And  trust,  not  love,  yon  leit. 

And  now,  O  sire. 
Grant  me  your  son,  to  nune,  to  wait 

upon  him, 
like  mine  oivn  brother-     For  my  debt 
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Thi*  nightmtre  weight   of  gratitude,   I 

Tftutit  me  DO  note:  youneir  and  yuun 

■hall  hare 
Free  adit;  we  will  scatter  all  our  maids 
Till   happier  dme*  e»cli  to  bet   proper 

hearth: 
What  use   to  keep   them   here  —  dow7 

gant  vaj  prayer. 
(her,   brother,  help;   speak  to 
the  king: 
Thaw  this  ntale  nature  lo  some  touch 

of  that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself,  and  drags 

■From  my  lixl  height  to  mob  me  up  with  all 
The  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 
Poor  weakling  ev'n  as  they  are.' 

Passionate  tears 
Follow'd:   the   king  replied   not.-   Cyril 

'  Your  brother.   Lady,  —  Florian,  —  aik 

for  him 
Of  your  great  Head  —  for  he  is  wounded 

That  you  may  tend  upon  him  with  the 

prince.' 
'  Ay  lo,  said  Ida  with  a  bitter  smile, 
'Our  laws  are  broken:  let  him  enter  too.' 
Then  Violet,  she  that  sang  the  mournful 

song. 
And  hail  a  cou^n  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Petit  ion'd  too  for  bira,    *  Ay  so,' she  laid, 
'  I  stag);er  in  the  itieam :  I  cannot  keep 
My  heart  an  eddy  from   the   brawling 

We  break  our  law*  with  case,  but  let 
it  be.' 

'Ay  sop'  said  Blanchei  'Amazed  am  I 

Your    Highness:     but    your    Highness 

breaks  with  ease 
The  law  your  Highness  did  not  make: 

I  had  been  wedded  wife,  I  knew  man- 
kind. 

And  block'd  them  out;  but  these  men 
came  to  woo 

Your  Highness  —  verily  I  think  to  win.' 

So  she,  and  turn'd  askance  a  wintry 
Sut  Ida  with  a  voice,  that  like  a  bell 


ToU'd  by  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling 
Rang  ruin,  inswer'd  fuB  of  grief  and 


'Ming  our   doors  widel  all,  all,  noi 
one,  but  all. 
Not  only  he,  but  by  my  mother's  soul. 
Whatever  man  Um  wounded,  friend  o: 


The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos   ftom 

Hod  left  us  rock.    She  lain  would  sting 

But  shall   not    Pass,  and  mingle  with 

your  likes. 
We  brook  no  further  insult  but  are  gone.' 

She  tum'd;  the  very  nape  of  her  white 

Was  rosed   with   Indignation;    but   the 

Her  brother  came;  the  king  her  father 

charm'd 
Her  wounded  soul  with  words :  nor  did 

Refuse  her  proffer,  lastly  gave  his  hand. 

Hien  us  they  lifted  up,  dead  weights, 

and  bare 
Straight  to  the  doors:  to  them  the  doors 

gave  way 
Groaning,  and  in  the  Vestal  entry  shriek'd 
The  virgin  marble  under  iron  heels: 
And  un  ibey  moved  and  gain'd  the  hall, 

and  there 
Rested :   but  great  the  crush  was,  and 

each  tiase. 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  toll  columns 

drown 'd 
In  wlkcn  fluctuation  and  the  swarm 
or  female  whisperers:  at  the  further  end 
Was  Ida  by  the  throne,  the  two  great 

Close  by  her,  like  supporters  on  a  shield, 
Bow-back'd  with  fear;  but  in  the  centre 

The  common   men   with    rolling   eyes; 

amaied 
Tbey  glared  upon  the  woEaeu,  and  aghati 
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He  women  ttared  at  these,  «U  ^ent, 

When  armour  cbih'd  ox  jingled,  while 

the  dar, 
Detcetiding,  struck  athwart  th«  hall,  and 

■hot 
A  ^ng  splendour  out  oi  brass  and  steel, 
That  o'er  the  statues   leapt   from   head 

to  head, 
Tfow  lired  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm, 
Now  set  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame, 
And  now  and  then  an  echo  started  up. 
And  ahuddering  fled  fiom  room  to  room, 

and  died 
Of  fright  in  br  apartments. 

Then  the  voice 
Of  Ida  sounded,  issuing  ordinance  : 
And  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs, 

and  thro' 
The  kmg-laid  galleries  pait  a  hundred 

To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound, 

and  due 
To  languid  limbs  and  sicknesi;  left  me 

And  others  otherwhere  they  laid ;  and  all 
Tlul  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
And  chariot,  -many  a  maiden   passing 

TOI  bamner  times;   but  some  were  left 

of  those 
Held  sagest,  and  the  great  lords  out  and 

From  those  two   hosb  that  lay  betide 

the  walls, 
Walk'd  at  their  will,  and  everything  wai 

changed. 


Alt  nc  DO  mote:  vhu  uiiwer  ihrnild  I  gin 
1  Ion  not  hathi«  clteck  or  rvkd  eye: 
Vet,  0  HI]!  friend,  I  vill  not  hire  thee  die  I 

U  H  as  DOR,  leil  I  ihould  bid  lh«  lin; 


So  was  their  sanctuary  violated. 
So  their  fair  college  tum'd  to  hospital; 
At  lirst  with  all  confusion :  by  and  by 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws: 
A  kindlier  influence  reign'd;  and  every- 

Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick  :  the  maidens  came, 

they  lalk'd. 
They  sang,  they  read:  till  she  not  fair 

began 
To  gather  light,  and  the  that  was,  be- 

Her  former  beauty  treble;  and  to  and  fro 
With   boohs,  with   flowers,  with  Angel 

Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act. 
And  in   their   own  clear   element,  they 

But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell. 
And  hatred  of  her  weakness,  blent  with 

Old   studies   fsil'd;   seldom  she  spoke; 

but  oft 
Clomb  to  the  rooft,  and  gased  alone  for 

hours 


her  use, 
And  she  as  one  that  climbs  a  peak  to  gaze 
O'er   land   and  main,  and  sees  a  great 

black  cloud 
Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of 

Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to 

And  suck   the  blinding  splendour  from 

the  sand. 
And  quenching  lake  t^  lake  and  lam 

by  tarn 
Expunge  the  world:  to  ^ed  she  gazing 

there; 
So  blacken'd   all  her  world   in  secret, 

blank 


she  CI 


;  tiUdi 


::  (by  faU  and  mine  u*  leal'd: 


And  found  fair  peace  oiKe  more  a 
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And  twilight  dnwo'd;    and  mom  by 

morn  the  UrW 
Sbot  up  >nd  stirill'd  in  flickccring  gyres, 

bull 
Lay  silent  in  the  muffled  cage  of  life; 
And  twilight  g loom' d  ;  and  broad er-gcown 

the  bowers 
Dtew  the  great   night  into  themselves, 

and  Heaven, 
Star  after  star,  arose  and  fell;  but  I, 
Deeper   than  those  weird  doubts  could 

Quite  sunder'd  from  the  moving  Universe, 
Nor  knew  what  eye  was  on  me,  nor  the 

That   nursed   me,  more  than  infants  in 

their  sleep- 
But  Psyche  tended  Floiian ;  with  her 

oft, 
Melissa  came;   for  Blanche  had  gone,  but 

left 
Her  child  among  us,  willing  she  should 

Court-favour;  here  and  there  the  small 

*  bright  head, 
A   light   of  healing,  glanced  about  the 

couch. 
Or  thro'  Ihe  parted  silks  the  lender  face 
Pecp'd,shiningin  upon  the  wounded  man 
With   blush   and   smile,  a  medicine   in 

themselves 
To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours, 

The  sling  from  pain ;  nor  seem'd  it  strange 

that  soon 
He  rose  up  whole,  and  those  fair  charities 
Join'd  at  her  side;  nor  stranger  seem'd 

that  hearts 
So  gentle,  so  employ'd,  should  close  in 

Than  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal 

shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper 

And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Less  prosperously  the  second  suit  ob- 

At  first  with  Psyche.    Not  tbo'  Blanche 


She  needs  must  wed  him  for   her  owi 

good  name; 
Not  (ho'  he  built  upon  the  babe  restored; 
Nor  tho'  she  liked  bira,  yielded  she,  but 

To  incense  the  Head  once  more;   till  on 

When  Cyril  pleaded,  Ida  came  behind 
Seen  but  of  Psyche :  on  her  foot  she  hung 
A  moment,  and  she  heard,  at  which  her 

A  little  tlush'd,and  she  past  on;   but  each 
Assumed  from  thence  a  half-consent  b- 

volved 
In  stillness,  plighted  troth,  and  were  at 

Nor  only  these :   Love  in  the  sacred 
halls 
Held  carnival  at  will,  and  flying  struck 

With  showers  of  random  sweet  on  maid 

and  man. 
Nor  did  her  father  cease  to  press  my  claim. 
Nor  did  mine  own,  now  reconciled ;  'nor 

yet 
Did  those  twin  brothers,  risen  afain  and 

whole; 
Nor  Arac,  satiate  with  hij  victory. 

But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  sat: 
Then  came  a  change;    for  sometimes  I 

would  catch 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hard. 
And  fling  it  like  a  viper  off,  and  ^riek 
'  Vou  are  not  Ida; '  clasp  it  once  again, 
And  call  her  Ida,  tho'  I  knew  her  not. 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony. 
And  call  her  hard  and  cold  which  seem'd 

a  truth : 
And  still  she  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  my 

And  oflcn  she  believed  that  I  should  die: 
Till  out  of  long  frustration  of  her  care. 
And  pensive  tendance  in  the  all-weaiy 

And  watches  in  the  dead,  the  dark,  when 

Throbb'd  thunder  thro'  the  palace  6oors, 

orcali'd 
On   flying  Time   from    all    their   silver 

tongues  — 
And  out  of  memories  of  her  kindlier  dajs, 
And  sidelong  glances  at  my  father's  grief; 
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And  It  the  happy  lovert  heart  in  heart  — 
And  Dot  of  bauntings  or  my  tpoken  love, 
Aad  lonely  lUteningi    to  my  mutter'd 

And  often  feebng  of  the  helpleH  hands, 
Aod  vordles*  brooding!  on  the  wasted 

cheek  — 
From  all  a  closer  interest  flourish'd  up, 
TendeiDM*  touch  by  touch,  and  last,  to 

these. 
Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with 

By  (ome  cold  morning  glacier;    frail  at 


Last  I  woke  sane,  but  well-nigh  close 
to  death 
For  weakness:    it  was  evening:    silent 


Two  grand  designs  1  for  on  one  side  arose 
The  women  up  in  wild  revolt,  and  storm'd 
At  (he  Oppian  law.    Titanic  shapes,  they 

Tie  forum,  and  half-cruah'd  among  the 

A  dwirMike  Cato  cower'd.    On  the  other 

HoTteniia  spoke  against  the  tax;  behind, 
A  tiain  of  dames :  by  axe  and  eagle  sat. 
With  ill  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Roman 

*:owls. 
And  half  the  wolf's-milk  curdled  in  their 


I  saw  the  forms :  I  knew  not  where  I 

lley  did  bat  look  like  hollow  shows; 

S*Kt  Ida ;   palm  to  palm  she  sat :   the 

IWt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
Aodrounderseem'd:  Imoved:  Isigh'd: 

Cuae  round  my  wrist,  asd  tears  upon  my 

T^  all  for  Ungnor  and  self-pity  ran. 


Mine  down  my  face,  and  with  what  life  I 

had. 
And  like  a  Sower  that  cannot  all  anfold, 
So  drench'd  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun, 
Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  towara  him,  I  on  hel 
Fixt  my  faint  eyes,  and  uCter'd  whtipei- 

ingly  ! 

■  If  you  be,  what  I  think  yon,  some 

sweet  dream, 
I  would  bat  ask  yon  to  fullil  yourself: 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
1  ask  yon  nothing:  only,  if  a  dream, 
Sweet   dream,  be   perfect.    I  shall  die 

to-night 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.' 

I  could  no  more,  hut  lay  like  one  in 

That  hears   his  burial   talk'd   of  by  his 

And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make 

one  sign. 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.    She  turn'd ; 

she  paused; 
She  stoop'd;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a 

cry; 
Leapt   fiery  Passion  from  the  brinks  of 

death; 
And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 
My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she 

Glowing  all  over  noble  shame;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  monld  that  other,  when  she 

From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with 

And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt; 

and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  isknd-udes. 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave. 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deck'd 

For  worship  without  end;  nor  end  of  mine. 
Stateliest,  for  tbee !  but  mute  she  glided 

forth. 
Nor  glanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and 

slept, 
FiM'd  Ibro'  and  thro'  with  Love,  a  hap(9 
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Deep  in  th«  night  I  woke;  she,  near 
me,  held 
A  Tolome  of  the  Pocl»  of  her  land : 
There  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones.  Ait 

'  Now  ilccpi  the  crimton  petal,  now  the  white ; 
Nor  wB>e>  the  cypreii  in  the  pilue  walk: 
Nor  wipki  the  gold  An  in  the  poqkhyry  fool; 
The  lln-fly  wiktni :  wikaa  thou  with  me. 

Now  droopi  the  railkwhiie  peacock  1ik<  iihal. 
And  likt  a  gho«  the  ilimrnen  on  to  me. 

Now  liet  the  Eanh  all  Duiai!  to  the  itan, 


Ncrw  folds  the  lilr  >11  bci » 
And  flips  inio  the  boioia  dT  ih 
SofoM  thrKlf.  mr  dearest,  ili 


1  heard  her  turn  the  page;  she  found 
Sweet  Idyl,,  and  once  more,  as  low,  she 


'Come  dawn,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mouni 
heiehl: 
What  plniiire  liiei  in  height  (the  ihepherd  h 
In  height  and  cold,  the  i^lindour  of  the  hill) 
Bui cea!^e<o move >o  near  the  Heaveni.anda 
To  glide  a  •unbesm  by  the  hUited  Pine, 


ricd  purple  of  the  vats. 


With  Death  and  I 
Notniltlhauina 
Mor  find  him  dcoj 
That  huddling  ita 


in  Ihe  F 


in  fun 


rotl  Ihe  to 

Buirollow;  let  Ibe  toTTenI  dance  ihee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley:  let  the  wild 
Lsan'beaded  Eaglei  yelp  ijanc,  and  lean 
~  ...  ,, lope,  and  ip 


TMrtl 


Thy  ahepherd  pipe,  and  awevt  ia  every  aoaDd, 

Myriwla  of  iiTuleU  hurryiag  thro'  (b*  lawn. 
The  moan  of  dovcfi  in  immenoria]  elma. 
And  mnTmuring  ol  innumerable  beca.' 

So  she  low-toned;    while   with  shut 
eyes  I  lay 
Ljsteningi   then  look'd.     PaSe  was  the 

perfect  face; 
Thebosomwith  long  sight  labonr'd;  and 

Seem'd  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  lomj- 

nous  eyes, 
And   the  voice  trembled  ftttd  the  band. 

She  said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail'd 
In  sweet  humility;    had  fail'd  in  all ; 
Thai  all  herlahoiu  was  but  as  a  block 
Leftin  the  quarry;  but  she  still  were  loth, 
She  still  were  loth  to  yield  hcncif  to  one 
That  wholly  scorn'd  to  help  their  equal 

'  ~   '    '  the  sons  of  men,  and  barbaront 


it  to  judge  thdr  c 


She  pi^y'd  me 

That  wrong'd  it,  sought  fai  less  for  troth 

than  power 
In   knowledge :    something  wild  wilbin 

A  greater  than  all  knowledge,  beat  bet 

And  she  had  nuned  me  there  from  week 

Much  had  she  learnt  in  little  time.     In 

part 
It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl 
To  vei  true  hearts :  yet  was  she  bat  a 

■  Ah  fool,  and  nutde  myaelf  a  Queen  of 

When  comes  another  such?  never,  I  think. 

Till  the  Sun  drop,  dead,  from  the  signs.' 

Het  voice 

Choked,  and  hei  forehead  sank  upon  her 

hands. 
And  her  great  heart  thro'  all  the  fanltful 


Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  lispt  about  the  aiscias,  and  a  bird. 
That  early  woke  to  feed  her  Uttte  onea, 
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Sbc  moved,  and  at  ber  feet  Ibe  r 
(elL 

•Blune  not  thyself  too  much,'  T  nSA, 

Too  macfa  the  sons  of  men  lod  barbaroiu 

U<n; 
That  were  the  Tough  way*  of  the  world 

Hencerorth  thou  bast  r.  helper,  me,  that 

The  woman'*  cause  to  inaa'*:  they  rise 

Miiuk 
Together,  dwacf'd  or  godlike,  bond  or 

ftee: 
F«  ihe  that  out  of  Letbe  icaln  with 

The  shining  Iteps  of  Nature,  shares  with 

Hit  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  bim  to 

one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her 

If  she  be  small,  slight-nBtared,miaeTable, 
How  shall  men  grow?  but  work  no  more 

Our  place  ii  much :  as  far  as  in  na  Ilea 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding 
hei  — 


WiD  leave  her  space  to  bnrgeon  out  of 

an 
Within  ber  —  let  her  make  heraelfber  own 
TopTc  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 

Althatnot  harms  distinctive  wamanhood. 

For  woman  it  not  undevelopt  man, 

Bit  diverse:  could  we  make  ber  as  the 

Saeet  Love  were  slain :  his  dearest  bond 

ittbit, 
NotTike  to  like,  but  like  in  difTerence. 
Vil  in  the  long  years  lilter  most  they  grow; 
'nKmin  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 
Hr  pin  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
I'or  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw 

the  world; 
9ie  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward 


Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirta  of 

Sit  tide  by  side,  fnll-summ'd  in  all  their 

Dispensing  hijveal,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  sUteliei  Eden  back  to 

Then   reign   the  world's  great    bridals, 
chaste  and  calm : 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human- 
kind. 

May  these  things  be  1 ' 

Sighing  she  spoke. '1  fear 

They  will  not.' 

'  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 

In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud  watch- 

Or  equal ;  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal:  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thoi^jbt  in 

thought, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in   will,   they 


And  again  sighing  ahe  spoke:   'A 

That   once    was   minel     what    woman 
taught  you  this?' 

'Alone,'  I  said,  'from  earlier  than  I 

Immersed  in  rich  fotesbadowings  of  Ihe 


A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 
Or  pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than 

death. 
Or  keeps  his  wing'd  affections  dipt  with 

Yet  was  there  one  thro'  whom  I  loved 

n  gracious  household 


Not  learned,  s 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tendet  want^ 
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No  Angel,  bat  a  deaier  being,  all  dipt 
In  Angel  instincts,  bieathing  Pi.radise, 
Interpreter  between  the  Guds  and  men, 
Who  look'd  all  native  to  her  place,  and 

yet 
On  tiptoe  leem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds 

Sway'd  to  her  from  their  orbit*  as  they 
moved. 

And  girdled  her  with  masic    H(ppy  he 

With  luch  a  mother!  faith   in  woman- 
kind 

Beats  with   his  blood,  and   trust  in   all 
thing*  high 

Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho'  be  trip  and 
fall 

lie  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  day.' 

'But  I,' 

Said  Ida,  tremulously,  'so  all  unlike  — 

It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yourself  with 

This   mother   is  your   model.      I   have 

Of  your  strange  doubts :  they  well  might 

be:  I  seem 
A   mockery  to  my  own  lellL     Never, 

Prince; 
Yon  cannot  love  me.' 

'  Nay  but  thee,'  I  said, 
'  From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured 

eyes. 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen. 


Thee   i 


I  thro'  the    crust    of   i 


That  mask'd  thee  from  men's  reverence 

up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  boyhood  : 


life  indeed,  thro' 
ew  day  comes,  the 


Giv'n  back  to  life,  I 

thee. 
Indeed  I  love:  the 

light 

Dearer  for  night,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over;  lift  thine  eyes;  my  doubts 

are  dead. 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows:  the 

This  truthlaf  change  in  thee  has  kill'd  iL 

Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on 


Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  halt 

Approach  and  fear  not;   breathe  upon 

my  brows; 
In  that  line  air  I  tremble,  alt  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,and 


Is  D 


this 


,  and  all  the  rich  to- 


Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland 

Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds. 

Forgive  me, 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs :  let  be.      Hf 

My  wife,  my  life.    O  we  will  walk  th> 

Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end. 
And  so  thro'  those  dark  gales  across  the 

That  no  man  knows.     Indeed   I   love 

Ihce  :  come. 
Yield  thyself  up :  my  hopes  and  thine 

Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thy- 
self; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust 


So  closed  our  tale,  of  which  I  give  yon 

all 
The  random  scheme  as  wildly  as  it  rose : 
The  words  are  mostly  mine;   foi  when 

we  ceased 
There  came  a  minute's  pause,  and  Wal* 

ter  said, 
■  I  wish  she  had  not  yielded ! '  then  to 


Yet  how  to  bind  the  tcatler'd  scheme 

of  seven 
Together    in  one  sheaf?      What  style 

could  suit? 
The  men  required  that  I   should  give 

throughout 
The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesque. 
With  which  we  banter'd  little  Ulu  litM: 
The    women  —  and    perhaps    they   fd| 

their  power. 
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Foe  tomething  in  the  ballads  which  they 

Or  in  [beic  silent  inSuence  aa  they  taH, 
Had  ever  seem'd  to  wtestle  with   bur- 
lesque. 
And  dtove  na,  laat,  to  quite  a  lolemn 

They  bated  baoter,  wish'd  for  something 
real. 


lime? 
Or  all,  they  said,  as  earnest  as  the  close? 
Which  yet  with  such  a  framework  scarce 

conld  be. 
Then  lose  a  little  feud  betwi:it  the  tvo, 
BetwUt  the  mockers  and  the  realists  : 
And  I,  betwixt    them   both,   to   please 

them  both. 
And  jet  to  give  the  story  as  it  rose, 
I  noved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal, 
AjuI  maybe  neither  pleased  myself  nor 

But  Lilia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no 

In  oar  dispute :  the  sequel  of  the  tale 
Had   toQch'd   hec ;    and    she    sat,  she 

pluck'd  the  grass. 
She  flung  it   from  her,  thinking ;   last, 

ihefixl 
A  ihoweiy  glance  upon  her  aunt,  and 

■Ton — tell  us  what  we  are,'  who  might 

have  told, 
For  she  was  cranun'd  with  tUeoriea  out 

of  books. 
Bid  that  there  rose  ft  shout :   the  gates 

were  closed 
At  sunset,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming 

To  take   their  Icbtc,  about  the  garden 


So  I  and  some  went  out  to  these:  we 
climb'd 
Hw  slope  to  Vivian-place,  and  turning 

the  happy  valleys,  half  in  light,  and  half 
Fai-shadowing  from  the  west,  a  land  of 

<«)'  halla  alone  among  their  massive 


Trim  hamlets;  here  and  there  a  rustic 
Half-lost  in  belts  of  hop  and  breadths  of 
The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  streani; 


France. 

'  Look  there,  ■  garden ! '  said  my  col- 
lege friend. 
The   Tory  member's    elder   son,  'and 

there  t 
God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which   keeps 

her  off. 
And   keeps    our   Britain,   whole  within 

herself, 
A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  — 
Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith. 
Some   reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves 

Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when 

we  will. 
Some   civic   manhood  firm   against  the 

crowd- 
But  yonder,  whiff!  there  comes  a  sudden 

heat. 
The  gravest  citiien  seems  to  lose  hishead. 
The  king  is  scared,  the  soldier  will  not 

fight, 
The  little  boys  begin  to  shoot  and  stab, 
A  kingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek 
Like  an  old  woman,  and  down  rolls  the 

world 
In  mock  heroics  stranger  than  oar  own; 
Revolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
No  graver  than  a  schoolboys'  barring  out; 
Too  comic  for  the  solemn  things  they  are, 
Too  solemn  for  the  comic   touches  in 

Like  our  wild   Princess  with  as  wise  a 

As  some  of  theirs — God  bless  the  narrow 

I  wish  they  were  a  whole  Atlantic  broad.' 

'Have  patience,'  1  replied,  'ourselves 
are  full 
Of  social   wrong;    and    maybe  wildest 

dreams 
Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth: 
For  me,  the  genial  day,  the  happy  crowd, 
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The  iporl  half-science,  lill  me  wHh  a  fai 
This  fine  oU  woctd  of  ours  »  bat  a  ch 
Yet  in  the  go-cact.     Patience  1  Give 


In  such  discoarse  we  gain'd  the  garden 

And  there  'we  aaw  Sir  Walter  where  he 

stood. 
Before  a  tower  of  crimson  holly-oaks, 
Among  six  boys,  head  under  beiuj,  and 

look'd 
No  little  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 
A  great  broad-shouldei'd  genial  English- 

A  lord  of  fat  priie-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none; 
Fair-hair'd  and  redder  than  a  windy  morn; 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him, 

of  those 
That  stood  the  nearest  —  now  addresa'd 

Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy,  such  as 

Welcome,  farewell,  and  welcome  for  the 


From  the  elms,  and  shook  the  branches 

of  the  deer 
From  slope  to  slope  thro'  distant  ferns, 

and  rang 
Beyond  the  bourn  of  sunset;  O,  a  ihout 
More  joyful  than  the  city-roar  that  hails 
Premier  or  king !    Why  should  not  these 

Give  up  their  parks  some  doictt  times  ■ 

To  lei  the  people   breathe?    So  thrice 

they  cried, 
I  likewise,  and  in  groups  they  stream'd 

But  we  went  back  to  the  Abbey,  and 
sat  on, 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charm'd : 


Blacken'd  aboat  us,  bats  wheel'd,  and 

owls  whoop' d, 
And  gradually  the  powers  of  the  night. 
That  range  above  the  region  of  the  wind. 
Deepening  the  court*  of  twilight  broke 


Hea 

Last  little  Lilia,  rising  quietly. 
Disrobed  the  glimmering  statue   of  Sir 

Ralph 
From  those   rich  silks,  and  home  wdt 
pleased  we  went. 


BURV  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentatioD, 
Lei  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a 
mighty  nation, 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall. 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

II. 
Where  shall  we  lay  Ihe  man  whom  we 

deplore? 
Here,   in   streaming    London's    central 

Let  the  sound  of  those  be  wrought  for. 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  bis  bones  for  evermore. 


Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow. 
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Past. 

No  moce  in  soldier  fashion  will  be  greet 
With  lifEed  hand  the  guer  in  the  street. 
0  friends,  our  chief  sis  te-oracle  is  mute: 
Montn    fui    the    man  of  long-enduiing 

blood, 
Tie  statesman- warrior,  modetftte,    reso- 
lute. 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Uonrn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence. 
Yet  clctrest  of  ambitious  crime, 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 
Gml  in  council  and  great  in  war. 
Foremost  captain  of  his  lime, 
Rich  in  saving  common-sense. 
And,  as  Ibe  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 
0  good  gray  bead  which  all  men  knew, 
0  loice  from  which  tbeir  omens  all  men 

drew, 
0  iron  nerve  to  true  occauon  true, 
0  M'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds 

that  blew ! 
Socb  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 


Mis 


Render  thanks  to  the  Givei, 
Englind,  for  thy  sort 
Let  the  beU  be  toU'd. 
Render  thanks  (o  the  Giver, 
And  render  him  to  the  mould. 
Under  the  cross  of  gold 
Tlttl  ^ines  over  city  and  river, 
Tbne  be  ihall  test  for  ever 
Among  tbe  wise  and  the  bold. 
Let  tbe  bell  be  toll'd  : 
And  a  reverent  people  behold 
The  lowering  car,  the  sable  steeds; 
Bnghl  let  it  be  with  its  blazon'd  deeds, 
I>wk  in  ils  funeral  fold. 
U  the  bell  be  toll'd : 
And  a  deeper  knell    in  tbe  heart   be 
knoU'di 


And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem 

roll-d 
Thro'  the  dome  of  tbe  golden  cross; 
And   the  volleying   cannon  thunder  his 

He  knew  their  voice)  of  old. 
For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
>Iis  captain's<ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom: 
When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought. 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame; 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain 

The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 

In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name. 

Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame. 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-tcmper'd  frame. 

O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long. 

To  such  a  name. 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame. 

And  ever-ecboing  avenues  of  song, 

VI, 

Who  Is  be  that  cometh,  like  an  honout'd 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier 

and  with  priest. 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on 

my  rest? 
Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
Thine  island  loves  tbee  well,  tbuu  famous 

The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes; 
For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea ; 
His  foes  were  tWne;   be  kept  us  free- 
O  give  bim  welcome,  this  is  he 
Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites. 
And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee; 
For  this  is  England's  greatest  Son, 
He  thai  gain'd  a  hundred  fights. 
Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun; 
This  is  he  that  far  away 
Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 
Qash'd  with  his  tiery  few  and  won; 
And  underneath  another  sun. 
Warring  on  a  later  day. 
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Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 
Of  his  labour'd  rampatl-lines. 
Where  he  greilly  stood  at  bay, 
Whence  he  issued  forth  anew. 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew. 
Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 
Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 
Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 
Follow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamour  of  men. 
Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 
And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 
Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 
Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 
In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Enrope-shadowing 
wings, 


On  that  loud  labbalh  shook  the  spoiler 

A  day  of  onsets  of  despair ! 

Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves 

Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew; 
Thro'  the  long- tormented  air 
Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray, 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and 

overthrew. 
So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there, 
What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo! 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 
O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Balti:  and  the  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine. 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all, 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by 

thine! 
And  thro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's 

In  full  acclaim, 

A  people's  voice. 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 

A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

Attest  their  great  commander's  claim 


With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honom 
Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 


A  people's  voice  1  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Tho'  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams 

Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lairicM 

Thank   Him   who    isled    na    here,  and 

roughly  set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming 

showers. 
We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the 

debt 
Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and 

To  those  great  men  who   fought,  and 

And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  firom  brute 

control ; 
O  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  ey^ 

tbe  soul 
Of   Europe,  keep   our   noble    England 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 

Betwixt    a    people    and    their    ancient 

That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 
springs 

Our  loyal  pasuon  for  our  temperate 
kings; 

For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  man- 
kind 

Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust. 

And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march 
of  mind. 

Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns 

But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtmit. 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 
He  bade  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 
Vour  cannons  moulder  on  the   seaward 

wall; 
His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
For  ever  silent;   even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who 
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Who  never  told  the  tnith  to  MTve  the 

Not  palter*!]  with  Elemil  God  for  power; 
Wbo  let  tlie  tuibid  strcunl  of  tumour 

flow 
Thto'  either  babbling  wottd  of  high  and 

low; 
Whoe  life  was  wotk,  whose   language 

rife 
With  tagged  maiimi  hewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  againsl  a  foe; 
WhoM  eighty  winCetE   freeze  with   one 

All  great  self-aeekets  trampling  on  the 

right: 
Tinth-telier  wai   our   England's  Alfred 

aimed  1 
Truth-lover  wai  our  Engluh  Duke ; 
Whatever  tecotd  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

VIII, 

Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowljr  home, 
Folbw'd  by  the  brave  of  other  landt. 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honour  sbowet'd  all  her  stars. 
And  afflaent  Fortune   emptied  all  her 

Vea,  lei  all  good  things  await 

Hhn  who  cares  not  lo  be  great, 

Bnt  as  he  saves  or  serves  Ihe  state. 

Nm  once  or  Ivice  in  out  tough  island- 

Ihe  path  of  duty  was  Ihe  way  to  glory : 
He  thai  walk*  it,  only  thirsting 
For  Ihe  tight,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  joomcy  closes. 
He  shall  find  the  slubbom  Ihislle  burst- 

Inta  glony  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
I4ot  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 
TV  path  of  d  uty  was  the  way  to  glory  ; 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands. 
On  wilb  toil    of  heart  and   knees   and 

Thro'  the  long  goif  e  to  the  lar  light  has 

Hii  path  upward,  and  ptevail'd, 

Shall  End  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty 


Such  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  Ihe  statesmaii 

pure; 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  lo  glory: 
And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved 

from  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  ag«  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 
And    when    the    long-illumined    cities 

Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's  fame, 
With  honour,  honour,  honout,  honour  to 

Eternal  honout  to  his  name. 


Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  nnmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see  : 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  Ihe  little  childreg  clung: 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 

Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  bung. 
Dors  Ihe  pain,  be  his  the  gain  1 
More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  Ibis,  our  great  solemnity. 

We  revere,  and  we  refrain 

From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain. 

And  brawling  memories  all  loo  free 

For  such  a  wise  tiamilily 

As  belits  a  solemn  fane  : 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 

The  tides  of  Music's  gulden  sea 


Iting  It 


nity. 


Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  ate  we, 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
llian  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 
For  Iho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  bill 
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And  bte&k  tbe  shore,  aod  evermore 

It  might  be  safe  our  censure,  to  with- 

Make and  breik,  and  work  their  wiU; 

draw; 

Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 

And  yet,  my  Lords,  not  well :  there  i*  a 

roU 

higher  law. 

ItouDd  ui,  each  with  different  powers 

And  other  form*  of  life  than  ours, 

As  long  aa  we  remain,  we  nuut  ^eat 

What  know  we  greater  than  (be  toul? 

Un  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  oui 

Tho'  all' the  storm  of  Eujcr.;  on  us 

trust. 

break; 

Hiuh,  the  Oe»d  March  waili  in  the  peo- 

No little  German  state  are  we. 

ple's  ean : 

But  the  one  voice  in  Europe  1  we  wool 

The  dark  crowd   moves,  and  there  are 

speak; 

sobs  and  tears : 

That  if  to-night  our  greatneu  were  itnick 

The    black    earth    yawni:    the    mortal 

dead. 

di»ppc.rs;    ^ 

There  might  be  left  some  reooid  of  tbe 

Ashes  to  ashes,  duit  to  du«i 

things  we  said* 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — 

Gone;   but  nothing  can  bereave  him 

If  you  be  fearful,  then  most  we  be  bold. 

Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Our    Britain   cannot   lalva    •    tyimni 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

o'er. 

Something  far  advanced  in  Stale, 

Better  the  waste  Atlantic  toU'd 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

On   her   and   u>  and   our*  for  ever- 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave 

him. 

What  1  have  we  foiM^bt  for  Freedom  from 

Speak  no  more  of  his  renown. 

OUT  prime. 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 

At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 

crime? 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 

.B51. 

Shall  we  fear  kimf  our  own  we  never 

feat'd. 

From  our  first  Charles  by  force  wt 

THE  THIRD  OF   FEBRUARY, 

wrung  oar  claims. 

iSsa. 

Ptick'd  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear-d. 

We  flui^  the  burthen  of  the  aecoDd 

My  Lords,  we  heard  yon  speak  :  you  told 

James. 

us  all 

1  say,  we  mvir  feared  1  and  a*  for  these. 

That  England's  honelt  censure  went 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove 

too  far; 

them  on  the  sea*. 

That   our   free    pren   shoold    cease    to 

brawl. 

And  you,  my  Lordi,  3rou  make  the  people 

In  doubtif  you  be  of  our  Barona'  breed- 

It  was  out  ancient  privilege,  my  Lords, 

Were   those   your  sires   who   fought  it 

To  fling  whale'er  we  felt,  not  fearing  into 

Uwes? 

words. 

Is  thb  the  manly  strain  of  Rnonymede? 

0  fall'n  nobility,  that,  overawed. 

We  love  not  this  French  God,  the  child 

Would  lisp  in  honey'd  whiapcn  of  diis 

of  Hell. 

Wild  War.  who  breaks  tbe  converse  of 

the  wise; 

IVt  feel,  at  least,  that  silence  here  were 

But  though  we  love  kind  Peace  so  well. 

We  dare  Dot  ev'n  by  silence  sanction 

Not  oni.  the  fault  if  we  hftve   feebk 

Uei. 

hosts- 
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They  knew  the  ptedoui  thingi  they  bad 


Tho'  niggard  throat*  of  Manchelter  may 
bawl, 
What  England  was,  shall  her  tme  sou 

We  are  not  cotton-sptnnen  all. 
Bu  *ome  lore  England  and  her  hononr 


'   Theimopybe   shall 


And   Quae 

And  hold  against  the  world  this  honour 
of  the  land. 


Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Haifa  leaene  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
'  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I 
Charge  for  the  gum  I '  he  said  : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  Ibe  six  hundred. 


'  Forward,  tbe  Light  Brigade  I ' 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd: 
Thein  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Thein  bot  to  do  and  die : 
into  the  vallej  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  bondred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Stonn'd  at  with  ahol  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 


Into  the  jaw*  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 


Flash'd  all  their  sabre*  bare, 
Fhuh'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Cbaiging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd  ; 
Plunged  in  tbe  battery-smoke 
Rigbt  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  tbe  sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not — 

Not  the  six  hnikdtnl. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  lelt  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Stonn'd  at  with  shot  and  ibell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  *o  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Lelt  o(  sbi  hundred. 

VI. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honour  the  charge  they  n 
Honour  the  Light  Brigadi 

Noble  six  hundred  I 


lei 


ODE  SUNG  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EX- 
HIBITION. 

Upltpt  a  thousand  voices  fuH  and  sweet. 
In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  invention 

And    praise    the    invisible    universal 
Iflrd, 
Who  lets  once  more  id  peace  the  nation* 
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A    WELCOME   TO  ALEXANDRA. 


Where  Science,  Ail,  and  Labour  have 
oulpaur'd 
Theii  myriad  honi*  of  plenty  at  oiu  feeL 


O  silent  father  of  oar  Kings  to  be 
Moum'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee. 
For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  ttianks  tc 
thee  I 

The  world -com  p  tiling  plan  was  thine, — 

And,  lo!  the  long  laborious  miles 

Of  Palace;   lo  !  the  giant  aisles, 

Rich  in  model  and  design; 

Harvcal-tool  and  husbandry. 

Loom  and  wheel  and  enginery, 

Secrets  of  ihe  sullen  mine. 

Steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine, 

Fabric  rough,  or  fairy-fine. 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Ail  divine! 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use. 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star. 
Blown  from  over  every  main. 
And  mtxt,  at  life  is  mixt  with  pain. 

The  worki  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 


And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powen. 

And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  earth  and 

crown'd  with  all  her  flowers. 

A   WELCOME  TO  ALEXANDRA. 


Sea-k 


MARCH    7,    1863. 

cs'  daughter  from  a 


the  s( 


O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who 

reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest 

And  let  the  fair  while-wing'd  peacemaker 

fly 

To  happy  havens  under  all  Ihe  sky. 
And  mix   the  seasons   and   Ihe  golden 

Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed 


Alexandra  I 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 
Bui  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  ol 
thee,  Alexandra  t 

Welcomebet,thnndeisof  fort  and  of  fleet! 
Welcome  het,  thundering  cheer  of  the 

Welcome   her,  all  thing*   youthful  and 

sweet. 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet ! 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  t 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new-budded 

BlaioD    your  mottoes  of   blessing  and 

prayer t 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is 

Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers  1 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  t 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire ! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  mernr  March  airl 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  1 
Rush   10  the   roof,  sudden  rocket,  and 

Meit  into  stars  for  the  land's  desire ! 

Roll  and  rejoice,  jubilant  voice, 

"  "   as  a  ground-swell  daih'd  on  the 

Roar  as  the  lea  when  he  welcomes  the 

Und, 
And  welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's 

desire. 
The  sea-kings'  daughter  as  happy  «t  tut. 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  king*  of  the 


For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  ot  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  d 
thee,  Alexandral 


■.Gotit^le 


A    WELCOME   TO  ALBXANDROVNA. 


A  WELCOME  TO  HER  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  MARIE  ALEXAN- 
DROVNA,  DUCHESS  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH. 

HABCH  1,  1874. 


TBI  Sod  of  him  with  whom  we  ttrove 

WhoM  will  ii  lord  thro'  all  hi*  vorld- 

domain  — 
Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  bunt 
bit  chain  — 
Hn  {^Tcn  oar  Prince  his  own  imperial 

AlenuidioTOB. 
Aad  welcome,  Russian  Sower,  a  people'i 

To  witain,  when  h«  flower*  begin  to 

blow! 
Fiom  love  to  love,  from  home  to  home 

From  mother  onto  mother,  stately  bride, 
Marie  Alexandrovoa  t 


Tfae  gdden  news  along  the  steppes  is 

And  si  thy  name  the  Tartar  tents  are 

rtirt'di 
Bbun    and    all    the   Caucasus  have 

'  And  iH  the  sultr;  palms  of  India  known, 
Alexandrovna. 
The  voices  of  our  universal  sea 
On  capes  of  Afric  as  on  cUfis  of  Kent, 
The  Maoris  and  that  Isle  of  Continent, 
And  loyal  pines  of  Canada  rourmor  thee, 
Marie  Alexandrovna  I 


^KfcV^ 


Yet  Harold's  England  felt  to  Nonnan 

Vet   thine    own   land  has  bow'd  to 
Tartar  hordes 


Since  English  Harold  gave  it*  throne  a 

Alexandrovna  1 
For  thrones  and  peoples  are  as  waifs  that 

And  float  or  fall,  in  endless  ebb  and 

flow; 
But  who  love  best  have  best  the  grace 

That  Love  by,  right  divine  ia  deathles* 
king, 

Marie  Alexandrovna  I 

IV, 

And  Love  ha*  led  tbee  to  the  stranger 
Und, 
Where  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say 

See,  empire   upon   empire  smiles  to- 

As  thou  with  thy  young  lover  hand  in 
Alexandrovna ! 


Son 


e  was  blest  within  the  : 


Shall  fears  and   jealous   hatreds 
Or  at    thy   coming,   Princess,  1 


irery- 


The  blue   heaven    break,   and    some 

Breathe  thro'  the  world  and  change  the 
hearts  of  men, 

Alexandrovna? 
But  hearts  that  change  not,  love   that 
cannot  cease. 
And  peace  be  yours,  the  peace  of  soul 

And  howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll, 
Between  your  peoples  truth  and  manful 
peace, 

Alfred  —  Alexandrovna ) 
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THE  GRANDMOTHER. 


And  Willy,  my  eldest-born,  i»  gone,  you  say,  little  Anne? 
Ruddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  he  looks  like  a  m 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written:  she  never  was  over-wise, 
Never'the  wife  for  Willy:  he  wouldn't  take  my  advice. 


For.  Annie,  yon  see,  her  father  was  not  the  man  to  save. 
Hadn't  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  his  grave. 
Pretty  enough,  very  pretty  !  but  I  was  against  it  for  one. 
Eh  t  —  but  he  wouldn't  hear  me  —  and  Willy,  you  say,  is  gone. 


Willy,  my  beauty,  my  eldest.bom,  the  flower  of  the  Hock; 

Never  a  man  could  fling  him:  for  Willy  stood  like  a  rock. 

*  Here's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week! '  says  doctor;  and  he  would  be  banfti 

There  was  not  bii  like  that  year  in  twenty  polishes  rojmd. 


Strong  of  bis  bands,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  but  still  of  bis  tongue  1 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him .-  I  wonder  he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  for  him,  Annie :  1  have  not  long  to  stay; 
Perhaps  1  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  he  lived  far  away. 


Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie?  you  think  I  am  hard  and  cold; 
Bnt  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  so  old : 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  1  weep  for  the  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best 

VI, 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  bad  with  your  father,  my  dot, 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie  :  it  cost  me  a  world  of  wo^ 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

VII. 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  h»d  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew  right  well 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time ;  1  knew,  bnt  I  would  not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the  base  little  liar  I 
Bat  the  tongue  is  a  lire  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongae  it  a  fire. 


And  the  parson  made  it  his  teit  that  week,  and  he  said  likewise. 
That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright. 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  light. 
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THE   GRANDMOTHER. 


And  Willy  had  Dot  beeo  down  to  the  fatm  for  a  week  and  a  day ; 
And  all  thiogi  look'd  buf-dead,  Iho'  it  ww  the  middle  of  May. 
Jenny,  to  slandet  me,  who  knew  what  Jenny  had  been! 
Biit  soiling  another,  Annie,  will  nevei  make  oneseir  clean. 


And  I  ciied  myself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all  of  an  evening  late 

I  dimb'd  to  the  lop  of  the  garth,  and  stood  by  the  road  at  the  gate. 

The  moon  like  a  tick  on  fire  was  rising  over  the  dale. 

And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  mc  chirrupt  the  nightingale. 


All  of  a  sndden  he  slopt :  there. past  by  the  gate  of  the  farm, 
Willy,  —  he  didn't  see  mc,  —  and  Jenny  hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  toad  I  started,  and  apoke  1  tcarce  knew  bow; 
Ah,  there's  no  fool  like  the  old  one  —  it  makes  me  angry  now. 

Willy  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  look'd  the  thing  that  he  meant; 
Jenny,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  curtsey  and  went. 
And  I  said,  '  Let  ui  part:  in  a  hundred  years  it'll  all  be  the  sam< 
Vou  catuot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not  my  good  name.' 


And  he  turn'd,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet,  in  the  sweet  moonshine! 
'  Sweetheart,  I  love  you  so  well  that  your  good  name  is  mine. 
And  what  do  1  care  foe  Jane,  let  her  speak  of  you  well  or  ill; 
Bat  many  me  out  of  hand :  we  two  shall  be  happy  stilL' 


'  Mairy  you,  Willy  1 '  said  I, '  but  t  needs  must  speak  my  mind. 
And  1  fear  you'll  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous  and  hard  and  unkind.' 
But  he  turn'd  and  claspt  me  in  his  arms,  and  answet'd, '  No,  love,  ni 
Sevens  yean  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 


So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded:  I  wore  a  lilac  gown; 
And  the  ringers  rang  with  s  will,  and  he  gave  the  ringers  a  o 
Bat  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  uas  dead  before  he  was  bom. 
Shadow  and  ahine  is  life,  little  Annie,  flower  and  thorn. 


That  wa*  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  thought  of  death. 

There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never  had  drawn  a  breath. 

1  had  not  wept,  tittle  Anne,  not  since  I  had  been  a  wife; 

Bnt  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the  babe  bad  fought  for  hia  life. 
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THE   GRANDMOTHER. 


His  deat  little  Tace  was  troubled,  at  if  with  anger  or  pain : 
I  look'd  at  the  ttili  little  body  —  his  trouble  had  all  beeii  in 
For  Willy  I  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him  another  mom : 
But  I  wepi  like  a  child  for  the  child  that  wu  dead  before  t 


But  he  cheer'd  me,  my  good  man,  for  he  seldom  Mid  me  nay : 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he ;  like  a  man,  too,  wonld  have  his  way : 
Never  jealous  —  nol  he :  we  h»d  many  a  happy  year; 
And  he  died,  and  I  could  not  weep  —  my  own  Bme  seem'd  vt  near. 


But  I  wiih'd  it  had  been  God's  will  that  1,  too,  then  could  have  d 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  had  slept  at  his  ude. 
And  (hat  was  ten  years  bick,  ot  more,  if  I  don't  for^ti 
Bat  as  to  the  children,  Annie,  they're  all  about  me  yet. 


Paltering  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at  two, 
Paltet  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like  yon: 
Paltering  over  Ihe  boards,  she  comes  and  goes  al  her  will. 
While  Hairy  is  in  Ihe  live-acie  and  Qiailie  ploughing  the  \SSu 


And  Hany  and  Charlie,  1  hear  them  too  —  Ihe;  sing  to  their  t« 
Often  they  come  to  Ihe  door  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  a  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  ihey  hover  about  my  bed  — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or  dead. 


And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth,  tliere's  none  of  them  left  alirft; 
For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at  sixty-live : 
And  Willy,  my  eldest-born,  at  nigh  threescore  and  ten; 
I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they're  eldeiiy  men. 

XXIII. 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often  I  grieve; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  al  home  in  my  flther's  farm  at  eve: 
And  Ihe  neighbours  come  and  laugh  and  gossip,  and  so  do  I; 
I  lind  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that  have  long  gone  by. 


To  be  sure  the  preacher  says,  out  sins  should  make  us  sad : 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  is  Grace  lo  be  had; 
And  God,  not  man.  is  the  Judge  of  us  all  when  life  shall  cease; 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Annie,  Ihe  message  is  one  of  Peace. 
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And  age  is  a.  dme  of  peace,  »o  it  be  free  from  pain. 
And  bappy  has  been  my  life;  but  I  would  not  live  it  agun. 
I  seem  lo  be  tired  a  little,  that's  all,  and  loDg  for  rest; 
Ooty  at  youc  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  beiL 


So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beauty,  my  eldest-bora,  my  flover; 
Bid  bow  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  haa  but  gone  for  an  hour,— 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  son,  from  tbis  room  into  the  next; 
I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.     What  time  have  I  to  be  vexl? 


And  Willy's  wife  has  written,  she  never  was  over-wise. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie :  thank  Cod  that  1  keep  my  eyes. 
There  is  but  a  trifle  led  you,  when  I  shall  have  past  away. 
Bnt  stay  with  the  old  woman  now ;  you  cannot  have  long  to  *t 


HORTHERN  FARMER. 

OLD  fTVLB. 

Whebk  'uta  beSn  saw  long  and  meS  liggim'  'ere  alofin? 

Noone  ?  thourt  nowt  o'  a  noorse :  wboy,  Doctor's  abeSn  an'  agoln  t 

Says  that  I  moant  'a  naw  moot  aite :  but  I  beiint  a  fool : 

Git  ma  my  aiUe,  fur  1  beanl  a-gawin'  to  break  my  rule. 

Doctors,  thejr  kmiws  nowt,  fur  a  says  wbat's  nawways  true  i 
Naw  soort  o*  koind  o'  use  to  saSy  the  Ibinp  that  a  do. 
I've  'ed  my  point  o'  aale  ivry  noigbt  sin'  I  beSn  'ere. 
An'  I've  'ed  my  quart  ivry  market-uoight  for  foor^  year. 


Parson's  a  beSn  loikewoise,  an'  a  slttin'  'ere  o'  my  bed. 

'The  amoighty's  a  talkin  o'  you'  lo  'ias^n,  my  friend,'  a  said. 

Ad'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an's  toithe  were  due,  an'  I  gied  it  in  bond; 

I  done  moy  duty  boy  'um,  as  I  'a  done  boy  the  lond. 


Lam'd  a  ma'  beS.    I  reckons  I  'annot  m  mooch  to  lam. 

But  a  cast  oop,  thot  a  did,  'bout  Bessy  Matris's  barne. 

Tliaw  a  knaws  I  hallus  voSted  wi'  ^quoire  an'  choorch  an'  staSte, 

An'  i'  the  woost  o'  toimet  1  wur  niver  agin  the  raSte. 
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An'  I  halliu  coom'd  to  '%  choocb  afoot  mojr  Sally  wur  defid. 
An'  'card  'urn  a  bummin'  awaiiy  loike  a  buiiard-clock '  ower  mj  'eid, 
An'  1  niver  knaw'd  who[  a  meSn'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  lummut  to  laiT, 
An'  I  Ibowt  a  laid  wbot  a  owt  to  'a  laid  an'  1  coom'd  awaij. 


BMsy  Maim'!  batne  1  tha  knaws  she  Uiid  it  to  m«&. 
Mowt  a  bean,  mayhap,  Tor  she  wur  a  bad  un,  shea. 
'Siver,  I  kep  'um,  1  kep  'am  my  lass,  tba  mun  undentondj 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'um  as  I  'a  done  boy  the  lond. 


But  Parson  a  cooms  an'  a  goas,  an'  a  says  it  eSsy  an'  freeS 

'The  amoighty'a  a  laSkin  o'  you  to  'issjn,  my  friend,'  >ayi  'eE. 

I  weani  saay  men  hr  toiars,  thaw  summun  said  it  in  'afiste: 

But  'e  reiida  wonn  sarmin  a  weefik,  an'  I  'a  slubb'd  Thumaby  waiste. 


D'ya  moind  the  walite,  my  lass?  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  bom  then; 

Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'eard  'um  myseo; 

Mo^t  luike  a  butter-bump,'  fur  I  'eird  'um  about  an'  abont, 

But  I  stabb'd  'um  oop  wi'  the  lot,  an'  raived  an'  icmblcd  'am  oat 


Keiiper'*  it  wur;  fo'  they  fun  'um  theer  a'laSid  of  'is  bSce 
Down  i*  the  woild  'enemies*  afoor  I  coom'd  to  the  plafice. 
NoaksorTbimbleby  — toaner*'ed  shot 'um  a*  detd  as  a  na£U. 
Noaks  wui  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  'soize  —  but  git  ma  my  aSle. 


Dubbut  Ioo5k  at  the  waSste;    theet  warn't  not  feeSd  for  a  < 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an'  fun,  an'  logOk  at  it  now  — 
Warnl  worth  nowt  a  haScre,  an'  now  theer'i  lots  o'  fecid, 
Fouracoor'  yows  upon  it  an'  some  on  it  down  i'  seeid.* 


Nobbut  a  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  meSn'd  to  'a  stabb'd  it  at  ElU, 

Done  it  ta-yeat  1  meSn'd,  an'  riuin'd  plow  tbruff  it  an'  all. 

If  godamoighty  an'  parson  'ud  nobbut  let  ma  aloin, 

Mea,  wi'  baatc  hoondcrd  ba£cre  o'  Squoire's,  an'  lond  o'  my  ofin. 


Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  >'s  doing  a-taSkin'  o'  meS? 

I  beint  wonn  a>  saws  'ere  a  beSn  an'  yonder  a  peS; 

An'  S<|uoire  'ull  be  sa  mad  an'  all  —  a'  dear  a'  dear  I 

And  I  'a  managed  for  Squoire  coom  Michaelmas  thutty  year. 
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A  mowt  'a  taien  owd  Joines,  as  'ant  not  a  'aSpoth  a'  lense. 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taien  young  Bobina  —  a  nivcr  mended  a  fence : 
Bat  godamuighty  a  mooit  laalce  mti  an'  laake  ma  now 
Wi'  aaf  the  com  to  cauve  an'  Thiuuaby  builm*  lu  plow!     ■ 


LooSk  'o»  qoololy  smoiles  when  they  teeis  ma  a  pa>»n'  boy, 
Says  to  thessin  naw  doubt  '  what  >  man  >  beS  sewer-loy ! ' 
Fiu  tbey  knawa  what  I  beEn  to  Squoire  lin  fust  a  coom'd  to  the  '>.ll; 
I  done  moy  duly  by  Squoitc  an'  I  dune  moy  duty  boy  hall. 


Sqnoire's  i'  Lunnon,  an'  sumnian  I  reckons  'ull  'a  to  wioite, 
For  who3.'s  to  howd  the  lond  ater  mei  ttiot  muddles  ma  qaoit; 
Sartin'^iewer  I  beS,  tbot  a  weant  nivcr  give  it  to  Joines, 
Naw,  nor  a  muEnt  to  Robins —  a  nivcr  lembles  the  stoStis. 


But  summun  'uU  come  ater  meE  mayhap  wi'  'is  kittle  o'  atefim 
Huiiin'  an'  maEiin'  the  blessed  feakls  wi'  the  Divil's  can  te£m. 
Sin'  1  muD  doy  I  mun  doy,  thaw  loife  they  says  is  sweet. 
But  tin'  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couMn  abeSr  to  aee  it. 


What  atta  itannin'  tbeerfut,  an'  doein  bring  ma  the  aije? 
Doctor's  a  'toattler,  lass,  an  a's  hallus  i'  the  owd  taale; 
I  weSnt  breflk  coles  for  Doctor,  a  knaws  naw  moor  not  a  floyj 
Git  ma  my  aale  I  tell  tha,  an'  if  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy. 


NORTHERN   FARMER. 


DosH'T  thou  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they  canters  awaiSy? 
Proputty,  proputty,  propulty  —  that's  what  I  'ears  'em  saSy. 
Proput^,  proputty,  proputty  —  Sam,  thou's  an  ass  for  thy  paalns: 
Theer's  moor  sense  T  one  o'  'is  legs  nor  in  alt  thy  braalns. 


Woi — th«er's  acraw  to  pluck  wi'  tha,  Sam;  yon's  parson's  'aam 
Dosn't  tfaou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  be  either  a  man  or  a  mouse  P 
Time  to  think  on  it  then :  for  thou'11  be  twenty  to  weeSk.' 
Proputty,  proputty  — woi  then  woi  —  let  ma  'ear  mysen  speak. 
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NORTHERN  FARMER. 


Me  an'  thy  muther,  Sammy,  'as  bean  a-Ulkjn'  o'  tbee; 
Thou's  beiin  talk[n'  to  mulher,  an'  she  bean  a  tellin'  it  me. 
Thou'll  not  marry  for  munny  —  thou's  aweet  upo'  parson's 
Noa — :  thou'll  marry  for  luw  —  an'  we  boath  on  us  thinks 


SeeS'd  her  todaSy  goSby  —  SaSint's-daSy  —  they  was  ringing  the  bells. 
She's  a  beauty  thou  thinks  — an'  soS  is  scoors  o'  gells, 
Them  as  '»»  nianny  an'  all  —  wol'sa  beauty?  —  the  flower  as  blaws. 
But  proputty,  proputty  slicks,  an'  proputty,  proputl;  grawt. 


Do'ant  be  stunt : '  Uake  time  :  1  knaws  what  maSkes  tha  ta 
Warn't  I  ciaazed  fur  the  lasses  mysen  when  I  wur  a  lad? 
But  1  knaw'd  a  QuaSker  fellir  as  often  'as  towd  ma  this : 
'  Doant  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goi  wheer  munny  is ! ' 


An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war ;  an'  thy  mulher  coom  to  'and, 
Wi'  lola  o'  munny  laaid  by,  an'  a  nicelish  bit  o'  land. 
Maiybe  she  warn't  a  beauty  ;  —  I  niver  giv  It  a  thowt  — 
But  warn't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiu  as  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt 


Parson's  lass  'ant  nowt,  an'  she  weSnt  'a  nowt  when  'e's  deld, 
Mim  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  suinmnt,  and  addle'  her  breSd: 
Why?  fur  'e's  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  weSnt  niver  gil  hissin  cleai. 
An'  'e  maide  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  afoor  'e  coom'd  to  the  shere. 


'An  thin  'e  coom'd  to  the  pariah  wi'  lota  o'  Varsity  debt, 
Stock  to  his  taail  Ibey  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got  shut  on  'em  yet. 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noan  to  lend  'im  a  shurv, 
Woorse  nor  a  far-weltet'd '  yowe ;  fur,  Sammy,  'e  married  fur  luvv. 


Low?  what's  luw?  thou  can  luvr  thy  lass  an'  'et  monny  too, 
Maakin'  'em  goa  togither  as  they've  good  right  to  do. 
Conldn  1  luw  thy  muther  by  cause  o'  'er  munny  laaid  by? 
Naay  —  fur  I  luw'd  'er  a  vast  sight  moor  fur  it :  reSson  why. 


Ay  an'  thy  muther  says  thou  wants  tu  marry  Che  lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman  burn  :  an'  we  boSth  on  us  thinks  tha  an  a 
Woi  Chen,  pruputCy,  wiltha?  —  an  ass  as  near  as  mays  nowt*  — 
Wol  then,  willha?  dangtba!  — the  bees  is  as  fell  as  owt.^ 


NORTHERN  FARMER—THE  DAISY. 


a  bit  o'  the  «>h  for  bit  'eSd,  \aA,  out  o'  the  fence  1 
Gentleman  burn!  what's  gentleman  burn?  il  it  ihillins  an'  pence? 

•■        -  my,  rmble«t 

'  'i  the  best. 


Propntty,  proputty's  ivrything  'eie,  an',  Sam 
If  it  isn't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur  them  a: 


Tis'n  them  as  'ai  munny  as  breaks  into  'ouses  an'  steils, 
Tliem  as  'as  coitt  to  their  backs  an'  taSkei  their  leguUr  meBb. 
Nofi,  but  it's  them  as  nivet  knaws  wheet  a  meSl's  to  be  'ad. 
TaSke  ray  word  for  it,  Sanuny,  the  poor  in  «  loomp  i*  bad. 


Then  or  tbir  feythen,  tha  scci,  mun  'a  bcSn  a  laSiy  lot. 

For  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whiniver  munny  was  got 

Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt;  leastways  'is  munny  was  'id. 

But  'e  tued  an'  moii'd  'i^n  deSd,  an'  'e  died  a  good  un,  'e  did. 


Looflk  thou  thcer  wbeer  Wriggleiby  beck  cooms  out  by  the  'ill  1 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs  oop  to  the  mill; 
Ad'  I'll  mn  oop  to  the  brig,  an'  that  thou'll  live  to  see; 
Aim)  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I'll  leSve  the  land  to  thee. 


Thim's  my  noSliont,  Sammy,  wheeiby  I  means  to  stick; 
Bat  if  thon  marries  a  bad  un,  I'll  lelve  the  land  to  Dick.  — 
Coom  oop,  proputty,  propatty  —  that's  what  I  'ears  'im  f«Sy  — 
Ptoputty,  propntty,  proputty  —  canter  an'  canter  kwaSy. 


THE  DAISY. 

MrmW   AT  EDINBURGH. 


Inlandt  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 

Id  liadi  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom, 
Of  olire,  aloe,  and  maize  and  vine. 

What  Roman  strength  Turbla  show'd 
1b  mill,  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Uooaco,  basking,  glow'd. 

liowiichly  down  the  rocky  dell 
^c  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell 

To  meet  the  sun  and  aunny  wateis, 
^^  only  hcsTCd  with  a  summer  swell. 


What  (tender  catnpanili  gteir 
By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue; 
Where,   here    and    there,    on    sandj 

A  milky-bell'd  onuuyUis  blew. 

How  young  Columbus  leera'd  to  rove, 
Vel  present  in  his  natal  grove. 
Now  watching  high  o~ 


And  steering,  now,  from  a  puiple  core. 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim ; 

Till,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stay'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank  to  him. 
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THE  DAISY. 


Or  tow«r>  or  high  hill-convent,  teen 
A  light  amid  its  olives  ^cea; 

Or  dive-hoary  c«pe  in  oceuii 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread; 

And,  crossing,  ofl  we  saw  the  glist*' 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  s 


We  loved  that  hall,  Iho'  white  and  cold. 
Those  niched  shapes  of  nuble  mould, 

A  princely  people's  awful  princes, 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old. 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours, 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Cascini, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli'a  ducal  bowers. 


Of  tower  or  duotno,  sunny-sweet. 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glilter'd. 
Thro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet. 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain ; 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma ; 
At  Lodi,  rain,  Piacenza,  rain. 

And  stern  and  sad  (so  race  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight)  loolc'd  the  Lombard  piles; 

Poteh-pillacs  on  the  lion  resting. 
And  Eombie,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  0  the  chanting  quires, 

The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fires, 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory! 
A  monnt  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires  1 

1  cUmb'd  the  roofs  al  break  of  day 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues. 
And  sCalued  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

How  faintly- flush'd,  how  phantom-fair. 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy.pencill'd  valleys 
Aad  mow;  delli  in  a  golden  aii. 


Remember  how  we  came  at  last 
To  Como;  shower  and  storm  and  blast 
Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  bis  limit, 
And  all  was  flooded;  and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  hghl  was  gray, 
And  in  my  head,  for  half  the  day, 

The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  Lari  Maxume,  all  the  way. 

Like  ballad -burthen  music,  kept. 
As  on  the  Lariano  crept 

To  thai  fair  port  below  the  castle 
or  Queen  Theodolind,  where  we  slept; 

Or  hardly  slept,  hut  watch'd  awake 
A  cypiess  in  the  moonlight  shake, 
The  moonlight   loocmng  o'ei  a  ler- 

One  tall  AgavJ  above  the  lake. 

What  more?  we  took  our  last  adieu. 
And  up  the  snowy  Splugen  drew. 
But  ere  we  reach'd  the  highest  siun- 

I  pluck'd  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  you. 

It  told  of  England  then  to  me. 
And  now  it  tells  of  Italy. 

O  love,  we  Iwo  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  sea; 

So  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold 
Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  gold ; 

Yet  here  to-night  in  this  dark  city. 
When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

I  found,  tho'  crush'd  lo  hard  and  dry, 
This  nuiaeling  of  another  aky 

Still  in  the  little  book  you  lent  me. 
And  where  you  tenderly  laid  it  by: 

And  I  forgot  Che  clouded  Forth, 
The   gloom   thai   saddens  Heaven  ind 
Karih, 
The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance,  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain, 
Perchance,  to  charm  a  vacant  brain. 
Perchance,  to  dream  you  still  beside 

My  iikDcy  fled  to  the  Soath  again. 
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TO    THE  REV.   F.   D.    MAURICE— WILL. 


TO   THE    REV.    F.    D,    MAURICE. 

Com,  when  no  graver  ores  employ, 
GodEalber.  come  and  see  your  boy: 

Your  presence  will  be  sun  in  winter, 
MikiDE  Ihe  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  th»l  honest  few, 
Who  gire  the  Fiend  bimielf  his  due. 
Should  eighty'thousand  college-coun. 
cils 
Ttmndet '  Anatbema,'  friend,  at  you; 

Should  all  our  charchmen  foam  in  «plte 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  right, 
Yet  one   lay-hearth   would   give  you 
welcome 
(Take  it  and  come)  to  the  Itle  of  Wight ; 

Where,  far  from  noise  and  imoke  of  town, 
1  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careleu-order'd  garden 
Cbse  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

Vonll  have  no  tcandal  while  you  dine. 
But  honest  talk  and  whoksome  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  goKip 
Cunilons  under  a  loof  of  pine : 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 

And  further  on,  the  huary  Channel 
Tumblet  a  billow  on  chalk  and  sand; 

Where,  if  below  (he  itiilky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep. 

And  on  thro'  tones  of  light  and  shadow 
Gtoiniei  away  to  the  lonely  deep, 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  hegin; 

Disputethe  claims,  arrange  the  chances; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win  ; 

Or  whether  war's  avenging  rod 
ShaU  lash  all  Europe  into  blood; 

Till  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters, 
[)eai  (0  the  roan  that  is  dear  to  God; 

How  bed  to  help  the  slender  store. 
How  mend  the  dwellings,  of  the  poor; 

llow  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances. 
Valour  and  charity  more  and  more. 


Come,  Maurice,  come :  the  Uwn  ti  yet 
Ii  hoar  with  rime,  or  spongy-wet; 

But  when  the  wreath  of  March  hu 
blossom 'd, 
Crocus,  anemone,  violet. 

Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here. 

Fur  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear; 

Nor  pay  but  one,  but  come  for  many, 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year. 


O  WELL  for  him  whose  will  Is  strong  1 
He  sufler^  but  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong: 
For   him   nor   moves  the  loud   world's 

random  mock. 
Nor  all  Calamity's  bugest  waves  confound, 
Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock. 
That,   compass'd  round   with   turbulent 


But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with 

Corrupts    the    strength    of    heaven-de- 
scended Will, 
And  ever  weaker  grow*  thro' actedciime, 
Or  seeming- genial  venial  fault. 
Recurring  and  suggesting  still  I 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt. 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand. 
And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land. 
For  beneath  a  blazing  vault. 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill. 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 


All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashes! 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening 

of  the  night. 
All  dong  the  valley,  where  thy  waten 
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330     IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  SWAINSTON—  THE  SAILOR  BOY. 


I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty 

yean  ago. 
All  along  the  lalley,  while  I  walk'd  to- 

Tlie  two  and  thirty  yeaia  were  a  miit  that 

rolls  away ; 
For  all  along  the  v»U«y,  down  thy  rocky 

bed. 
Thy  living  voice  to  me  wu  m  the  v< 

of  the  dead. 
And   all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and 

cave  and  tree, 
The  voice  of  the  dnid  wu  a  living  voice 


Tlien  it  grew  lo  tall 
It  wore  a  crown  of  light. 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  feed  by  night 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  towe^ 

Till  all  the  people  cried, 
'  Splendid  ii  the  flower.* 

Read  my  little  fable : 
He  that  runs  may  \t*A. 

Moat  can  raise  the  flower*  iww. 
For  all  have  got  the  leed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enongli. 
And  sonte  are  poor  indwd; 

And  now  again  the  pe<^le 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 


Shadows  of  three  dead  d 
Walk'd  in  the  walks  with  n 
Shadows  of  three  dead  men  and  thou 
wast  one  of  the  three, 

Ifightingales  tang  in  his  woods : 

The  Master  was  far  away : 
Nightingales  warbled  and  sang 

or  a  passion  that  lasts  but  a  day ; 
Still  in  the  house  in  his  cofGn  the  Prince 
of  courtesy  lay. 

Two  dead  men  have  I  known 
In  courtesy  like  to  thee : 

Two  dead  men  have  1  loved 
With  a  love  that  will  ever  be : 
Three  dead  men  have  I  loved  and  thou 
ait  last  of  the  three. 


THE  FLOWER. 

Once  in  a  golden  boor 

I  cast  lo  earth  a  seed- 
Up  there  came  a  flower. 
The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Tbro'  my  garden-bower. 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cuned  me  and  my  flower. 


REQUIESCAT. 

Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place. 

Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly  slowly 

^ides. 
It  sees  itself  from  thstch  to  base 
Dream  in  the  sUditig  tides. 


THE  SAILOR  BOY. 

He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope. 

Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbour-bar, 
And   reach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the 
rope. 

And  whistled  to  the  mornmg  star. 

And  while  he  whistled  long  and  load 
He  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  cry, 

'  O  boy,  Iho'  thou  art  young  and  prood, 
I  see  (he  place  where  thou  wilt  lie. 

'The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay. 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 
And  in  thy  be«it  the  scrawl  sh^  pl*^' 
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THE  ISLET— CHILD-SONGS. 


'Fool,'  he  ■nswer'd,  '  death  is  sate 
To  those  Ihal  stay  and  those  that  loam 

Bui  I  will  nevermore  endure 
To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 

'  Mj.mother  clings  about  my  neck. 
My  miers  citing,  "  Stay  for  shame ;  " 

My  ^ther  raves  o/  death  and  wreck. 
They  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  t< 


'God  help  me !  save  I  take  my  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  lea, 

A  devil  rises  in  my  beait. 
Fat  wone  than  any  death  to  me.' 


'WmTHM,  O  whilhei,  bve,  shall  we  go," 
Fotascoteof  sweet  little  summers  or  so? 
The  sweet  little  wife  of  the  singer  said, 
On  the  day  that  foUow'd  the  day  she  wsa 

wed, 
'Whither,  O  whither,  love,  shall  we  go? ' 
And  the  singer  shaking  his  curly  head 
Tam'd  as  he  tat,  and  struck  the  keys 
There  at  his  right  with  a  sudden  crash, 
Sinpng,  '  And  shall  it  be  over  the  seas 
With  a  crew  that  is  neither  rude  nor 

Bat  1  bevy  uf  Enises  apple- cheek 'd, 
In  a  ihallop  of  crystal  ivoiy-beak'd. 
With  a  satin  sail  of  a  ruby  glow. 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I 

A  moiintain  islet  pointed  and  peak'd? 
WiTci  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash, 
Cataract  hrooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
Fiirily-delicate  palaces  shine 
Mill  with  myrtle  and  clad  with  vine. 
And  orerstieam'd  and  lilveiy-atreak'd 
With  many  a  rivulet   high  against  the 
Son 


'Thither,  O  thither,  love,  let  i»  go.' 


For  in  all  that  exquisite  isle,  my  dear, 
There  is  but  one   bird  with  a  musical 
throat. 


•A  I  mock  me  not  1  love,  let 


'  No,  love,  no. 

For  the  bud  ever  breakf  into  bloom  on 

the  tree. 
And  a  storm  never  wttkei  on  the  lonely 

sea, 
Aod  a  worm  is  there  in  the  body  wood  ; 
That  pierces  the  liver  and  blackens  the 

And  makes  it  a  sorrow  to  be,' 


CHILD-SONGS, 


THE  CITY  CHILD. 

Daiitty  little  maiden,  whither  would  yoD 

wander  ? 

Whither  from  this  pretty  home,  the 

home  where  mother  dwells? 

'  Far  and  far  away,'  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 
'  All    among    the    gardens,    auriculas, 

Roses  and  lilies  and  Canterbury-bells.' 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you 

wander? 
Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this 

cily-houae  of  ours? 
'  Far  and  far  away,'  said  the  dainty  little 

'  All  among  the  meadows,  the  clover  and 
the  clematis, 
Daiues  and  kingcups  and  honeysuckle- 


MINNIE  AND  WINNIE. 
MiKNir.  and  Winnie 
Slept  in  a 
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THE   SPITEFUL  LETTER—  THE    VICTIM. 


Sleep,  little  ladies  1 

Wake  not  soon  I 
Echo  on  echo 

Dies  to  the  moon. 

Two  bright  stars 

Feep'd  inio  the  tbell. 
'  What  are  they  dreaming  of? 

Who  can  tell?' 

Started  a  green  linnet 

Out  of  the  ctoft; 
Wake,  little  Udies. 

The  sun  is  aloft  1 


THE  SPITEFUL   LETTER. 

Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  il  a  spiteful  letter. 
My  name  in  song  has  done  him  much 
wrong. 

For  himself  hai  done  much  better. 

0  little  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard. 
If  men  neglect  your  page*? 

1  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine, 
I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

Rhymes  and  rhymes  in  the  range  of  the 

Are  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ? 
Yet  hate  me  not.  but  abide  your  lot, 
I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

Tliis  faded  leaf,  our  names  are  as  brief; 

What  room  is  left  for  a  hater? 
Yet  the  yellow   leaf  hates  the  greener 


For  it  hangs  o: 
Greater  than  I  — 


:  moment  later. 

s  that  your  cry? 

Well  —  if  it  be  so  —  so  it  is,  you  know; 
And  if  it  be  so,  so  be  it. 

Brief,  brief  is  a  summer  leaf, 
Bui  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 

O  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens, 
How  1  hate  the  apites  and  the  follies  ] 


LITERARY   SQUABBLES. 

Ah  God  !  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme 
Thai  shriek  and  sweat  in  pigmy  wais 

Before  the  stony  face  of  Time, 
And  look'd  at  by  the  silent  stan  :• 

Who  hate  each  other  for  a  song. 
And  do  their  Utile  best  to  bile 


And  strain  lo  make  an  inch  of  room 
For  their  sweet  selves,  and  cmnnot  hear 

The  sullen  Lethe  rolling  doom 

On  them  and  theirs  and  all  things  hen : 

When  one  small  touch  of  Charity 

Could  lift  them  nearer  God-like  Stale 

Hian  if  the  crowded  Orb  should  cry 
Like  those  who  cried  Diana  great : 

And  I  loo,  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.    Surely,  after  all. 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  perfect  stillness  when  they  brawl. 

THE  VICTIM. 
I. 
A  PLAGUE  upoit  the  people  fell, 
A  famine  after  laid  them  low. 

Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  fire. 

For  on  them  brake  the  sudden  foe; 
So  thick  Ihey  died  tie  people  cried, 

'The  Gods  are  moved  against  the  land' 
The  Prieat  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand: 
'  Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  I 
What  would  you  have  of  us? 
Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  n. 


Were  it  our  dearest, 
{4«m>.  O  ™.o) 
We  give  you  his  life." 


But  stili  the  foeman  spoil'd  and  burn'd. 
And  catlle  died,  and  deer  in  wood. 

And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  tum'd 
And  whilen'd  all  the  rolling  flood; 
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THE    VICTIM—WAGES. 


'The  King  il  happy 
In  child  andwi^i 
Take  you  his  dearest, 
Gire  lu  a  life,' 


The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hill; 

The  King  was  banting  in  the  wild; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  stilL; 

She  cast  bet  arms  about  the  child. 
The  cbild  wai  only  eight  summers  old. 

His  beauty   still   with   his   years   in- 

His  (ace  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold, 
He  seem'd  a  victim  due  to  the  priesL 
The  Priest  beheld  him. 
And  cried  with  joy, 
'The  Gods  have  answer'd: 
We  give  them  the  boy.' 


The  King  retarn'd  from  oat  the  wild, 
He  bo^  bat  little  game  in  hand ; 

IIm  mother  said,  'They  have  taken  the 
child 
To  spill  his  blood  and  heal  the  land  : 

The  land  is  sick,  the  people  diseased, 
And   blight   and   famine   on   all   the 


They  have  taken  our  soOj 
They  will  have  his  life. 
Is  kt  your  dearest  ? 
Or  1,  the  wife?' 


The  King  benl  low,  with  hand  on  brow. 

He  stay'd  his  arms  upon  his  knee: 
'O  wife,  what  use  to  answer  now? 

For  now  the  Priest  has  judged  for  WO.' 
The  King  was  shaken  with  holy  fear; 
'The  Gods,'  he  said, '  wouldhave  chosen 
weU; 
Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear. 
And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell  1 ' 
But  the  Priest  v^as  happy, 


The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared. 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone, 

'  Me,  not  my  darling,  no  ! ' 
He  caught  her  away  with  a  sudden  cry; 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  his  wife. 
And  shrieking  '/am  his  dearest,  1  — 

/   am   his  dearest '. '    rush'd   on    the 

And  the  Priest  was  happy, 
'O,  Father  Odin, 
We  Rive  you  a  life. 
Which  waa  his  nearest? 
Who  was  his  dearest? 
The  Gods  have  answer'd ; 
We  give  them  the  wife  1 ' 


WAGES. 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea  — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong  — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  stilt  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be  dust. 

Would  she  have  heart  to  enilure  for  the  life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky; 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 
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THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM. 


THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM. 


Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  divmon  ftom  Him? 


THE  VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK. 


The  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  over  »ummit  and  lawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rusbinE  from  the  roty  throoes 


All  night  have  I  heard  the  voice 
Rave  over  the  rocky  bar. 

But  thou  wect  silent  in  heaven. 
Above  thee  glided  the  Mu. 


voice,  O  Peak, 
si  high  above  all? 
e  of  the  Peak, 
ave  for  1  fall 


'  A  thousand  voices  go 

To  North,  South,  East,  and  West; 
They  leave  the  heights  and  are  troubled, 

And  moan  aod  sink  Jo  their  rest. 


'The  fields  are  fair  beside  them. 

The  chestnut  towers  in  his  bloom; 
But   they  — they  (eel  the   desire  of  the 

F4II,  and  follow  their  doom. 


height    hai  power  on  the 

They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  sink  again  into  sleep.' 
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THE    VOICE  AND   THE  PEAK—BOXDIC&.A. 


Not  railed  for  ev«f  and  ever. 
Bat  wbea  their  cycle  ii  o'er. 

Tie  nlley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the  ttu 
Pan,  BDd  are  found  no  more. 


The  Peak  it  bigh  and  flash'd 
At  his  higheit  with  lanrise  Rre; 

The  Peak  it  high,  and  the  ilart  are  bigh. 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 


A  deep  belov  the  deep. 

And  a  heigbt  beyond  the  bright  I 
Oor  hearing  is  not  hearing. 

And  oor  seeing  is  not  ughL 


The  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  inio  heaven  withdrawn. 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-mbing  from  the  rosy  thiooes 


I  hold  yon  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  band. 
Little  flower  —  but  i/l  could  understand 
What  yon  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
1  should  know  what  God  and  man  ii. 


A  DEDICATION. 

Dear,  near  and  true  —  no  truer  Time 

himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  you  erec- 

Dearer  and  nearer,  at  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall  —  take  this  and  pray 

that  he 
Who  wrote  it,  honouring  your  tweet  faith 

May  trust  himself;  and  after  praise  and 

A>   one   who    feels    the    immeasurable 

Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise; 
And  after  Autumn  pait  —  if  left  to  pass 
His  autumn  into  seeming.leaflcss  days  — 
Draw  toward  the  long  frost  aad  longest 

night, 
Wearing    hii   wisdom    lightly,   like   Ibe 


it  of  tbs  Spisdle-lne  (Skm^hm 


EXPERIMENTS. 

BOADlCfiA. 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronian  legtonariet 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  and  altar  of  Ihe  Druid  and  Druides^ 
Far  in  the  East  BoSdicfa,  standing  loftily  charioted, 
Uid  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in  her  fierce  volubility. 
Girt  by  half  the  tribe!  of  Britain,  near  the  colony  Ounuloddne, 
Yell'd  and  thriek'd  between  her  daughters  o'er  a  wild  confederacy. 

'They  that  icom  Ihe  tribes  and  call  us  Britain's  barbarous  populace^ 
VnA  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me  supplicating? 
Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish?  shall  I  brook  to  be  supplicated? 
Hear  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant  I 
Must  their  ever-ravcning  eagle's  beak  and  talon  annihilate  us? 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it  gorily  quivering? 
Baik  an  answer,  Britain's  raven  I  bark  and  blacken  innumerable. 
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BlackcD  round  the  Ronun  canlon,  make  tlie  carcase  a  skeleton, 

Kite  and  kettiel,  wolf  and  wolfkin,  from  the  wilderness,  wallow  in  it. 

Till  the  fKce  of  Bel  be  brigbten'd,  Taranis  be  propitiated. 

Lo  their  colony  half-defended  I  In  their  colony,  GlmulodlSne  ! 

There  the  horde  of  Raman  robbers  mock  at  a  barbarous  adversary. 

There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  an  emperor-idiot. 

Such  is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity:  hear  it,  Spuil  of  CdssivEladn  I 

'  Hear  it,  Gods  1   the  Gods  have  heard  it,  O  Iceniati,  O  Coritanian  1 
Doubt  not  ye  the  Gods  have  answei'd,  Catieucblanian,  TrinobanL 
These  have  told  ns  all  their  anger  in  miraculous  utterances. 
Thunder,  a  flying  fire  in  heaven,  a  murmur  heard  aerially, 
Phantom  sound  of  blows  descending,  moan  of  a,a  enemy  massacred. 
Phantom  wail  of  women  and  children,  multitudinous  agonies. 
Bloodily  How'd  the  Tamesa  rolling  phantom  bodies  of  horses  and  men; 
Then  a  phantom  colony  smouldei'd  on  the  refluent  estuary  ; 
Lastly  yonder  yester-even,  suddenly  giddily  loitering — - 
There  vru  one  who  watch'd  and  told  me —  down  their  statue  of  Victory  felL 
Lo  their  precious  Roman  bantling,  lo  the  colony  C£mulodiine, 
Shall  we  teach  it  a  Roman  lesson?  shall  we  care  to  be  pitiful? 
Shall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  Infant?  shall  we  dandle  it  amorously? 

■  Hear  Icenian,  Calieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  TrJnobatit ! 
While  I  loved  about  the  forest,  long  and  bitterly  meditating. 
There  I  heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  ceremony, 
Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terrible  prophetesses, 
"  Pear  not.  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  isle  of  sMveiy  parapets  1 
Tho'  the  Roman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tho'  the  gathering  enemy  narrow  thee. 
Thou  Shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle,  thou  shall  be  the  mighty  one  yet ! 
Thine  the  liberty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the  deeds  to  be  celebrated. 
Thine  the  myriad-rolling  ocean,  light  and  shadow  illimitable, 
Thine  the  lands  of  lasting  summer,  many-blossoming  Paradises, 
Tliine  the  North  and  thine  the  South  and  thine  the  battle-thunder  of  God," 
So  they  chanted  ;  how  shall  Britain  light  upon  auguries  happier? 
So  they  chanted  in  the  darkness,  and  there  cometh  a  victory  novr. 

'  Hear  Icenian,  Catieuchtanign,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant! 
Me  the  wife  of  rich  Prasdtagua,  me  the  lover  of  liberty. 
Me  they  seiied  and  me  they  tortured,  me  they  lash'd  and  humiliated. 
Me  the  sport  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  ofruflian  violatonl 
See  they  sit,  they  hide  their  faces,  miserable  in  ignominy  1 
Wherefore  in  me  bums  an  anger,  not  by  blood  to  be  satiated. 
Lo  the  Palaces  and  the  temple,  lo  the  colony  Clmuloddnel 
There  tney  ruled,  and  Ihence  they  wasted  all  the  flourishing  territory. 
Thither  at  their  will  they  haled  the  yellow-ringleted  Britoness  — 
Bloodily,  bloodily  fall  the  battle-axe,  unexhausted,  inexorable. 
Shout  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  shout  Coritanian,  Trinobant, 
Till  the  victim  hear  within  and  yearn  to  hurry  precipitously 
Like  the  leaf  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like  the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  vrtdcl'd, 
Lo  the  colony,  there  they  rioted  in  the  city  of  Canobellne  1 
There  they  drank  in  cuju  of  emerald,  there  at  tables  of  ebony  lay. 
Rolling  on  their  purple  couches  in  their  tender  eifeminacy. 
lliere  they  dwelt  and  there  they  rioted;  there  — there  — they  dwell  no  more. 
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BOADIC&A  —  IN  QUANTITY. 


Bunt  the  gates,  Knd  bum  the  palaces,  break  the  works  of  tlie  statuaiy. 

Take  the  houy  Roman  head  and  shatter  it.  hold  it  abominable, 

Cut  the  Roman  boy  to  pieces  in  his  lust  and  voluptuousness. 

Lash  the  maiden  into  swooning,  me  they  lash'd  and  humiliated, 

Qiop  the  breasts  from  off  the  mother,  dash  the  brains  of  the  little  one  outt 

Up  my  Britons,  on  my  chariot,  on  my  chaif;en,  trample  them  under  us.' 

So  the  Queen  Boadic6B,  sunding  loftily  charioted. 
Brandishing  in  her  hand  a  dart  and  rolling  glances  lioness-like, 
Yell'd  and  sbriek'd  between  her  daughters  in  her  fierce  volubility. 
Tin  her  people  all  around  the  royal  chaiiot  agitated, 
Madly  daah'd  the  darts  together,  writhing  barbarous  lineiiments. 
Made  the  noise  of  Irosty  woodlands,  when  they  shiver  in  January, 
RoaWd  as  when  the  roaring  breakers  boom  and  blanch  on  the  precipices, 
Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  winter  tear  an  oak  on  a  promontory. 
So  the  silent  colony  hearing  her  tumultuous  adversaries 
dash  the  darts  and  on  the  buckler  beat  with  rapid  unanimous  luuid. 
Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her  pitiless  avarice. 
Tin  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  Ul  and  flutter  tremulously. 
Then  her  pulses  at  the  clamouring  of  her  enemy  fainted  away. 
Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  out  of  tyranny  tyranny  buds. 
Ran  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  multilodinou*  agonies.  ■ 
Perisb'd  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous  legionary. 
Fell  the  colony,  city,  and  citadel,  Londoti,  Veralam,  Cimuloddne. 


IN  QUANTTTY. 

ON  TRANSLATIONS  OF  HOMER. 

Htxamctert  and  Penlamtltri. 

Thssi  lame  hexameters  the  strong-wing'd  music  of  Hornet  I 
No— but  a  most  burlesoue  bac^rous  experiment. 

When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye  Muses,  in  '. 
When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our  Helicon? 

Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  us. 
Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters. 


•     MILTON. 

0  mcHTV-MOtmi'D   inventor    of   har- 
monies, 
Oikin'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  Tor  ages; 
WIiDse  Titan   angels,   Gabriel,    Abdiel, 
Stirr'd    from    Jehovah's    gorgeous   ar- 


Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrBan 

Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset — 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness. 
The  brooks  of  Eden  maiily  murmuring. 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 


Char 


Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rii£  ambrosial  ocean  tsl«. 
And   crimson-hued  the  stately  palm- 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  «Tea, 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  lUAD. 


O  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers, 
Irresponsible,  iodolenC  reviewers, 
Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  liny  poem 
All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catiulus, 


»  before  the  people. 
Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers. 
Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 
Thro'  this  melriiicBtioa  of  CatuUns, 
They  shonid  speak  to  me  not  wiUioul  a 

welcome. 
All  that  choTM  of  indolent  revieweu. 
Hard,   bard,   hard   is   it,   only  not    to 

tumble, 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 
Wherefore   slight    me   not  whoUy,   nor 

believe  me 
Too  presumptuous, "indolent  reviewers. 
O  blatant  Magazines,  regard  me  rather — 
Since  I  blush  to  bcUud  myself  a  mo- 

A*  some  rare  little  rose,  a  piece  of  inmost 
Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquette-like 
Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  unbenignly. 

SPEaMEN  OF  A  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  lUAD  IN  BLANK 
VEESE. 

So  Hector  spake;    the  Trojans  roafd 

applause; 
Then  loosed  their  sweating  hones  from 


And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  hii 

1   oxen   from   the   city,   and   goodl; 

Id  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-faeirted 

And  bread  from  out  the  houses  brought, 

and  heap'd 
Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  fTom  <A 

RoU'd    the    rich   vapour    fai   into   the 

And  these  all  night  apon  the  bridge'  of 

Sat  glorying;   many  a  fire  before  them 

blazed: 
As  wben  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the 

Look  beautiful,  wben  aU  the  winds  art 

Lud, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the 

Shine,  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  \sa 

heart: 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and 

Of  Xantbus  blazed  before  the  towers  of 

Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain;  and  close  by 

Sat  fifty  In  the  blaze  of  burning  lirei 
And  eating  hoary  grain  and  pulse   (he 

Fixt   by  their   cars,  waited   the   golden 
dawn.  Iliad  vin.  54Z-56L 
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THE  wmoow. 


THE   WINDOW; 

OR,  THE  SONG  OF  THE  WRENS. 


nt  yon  ifo  Mr.  Si 


He  had  bten  vciy  luiceuful 

him,  pbfiIt  in  ihc  old  nrle,  i 


THE   WINDOW. 


omplctcd,  ud  I  ui 
A.  TimnsoM. 


Thi  l^hts  and  ihadowa  fly  I 

Yonder  it  brightens  and  dtrkena  dawn 

A  jewel,  ■  jewel   dear   to  ■  lover** 


Oondi  that  aie  racing  above, 
Aad  wind*  and  lights  and  ihadowt  that 
cannot  be  still, 
AH  innning  on  one  way  to  the  home 

Yon  ue  all  running  on,  and  I  itand  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill, 
And  the  winds  ace  up  in  the  morn- 
ing! 

PoUov,  follow  the  chase ! 
And  my  thoughts  are  as  quick  and  as 

0  hghtt,  are  you  flying  over  her  sweet 
liltle  face? 
And  mj  heart  is  there  before  yon  are 
come,  and  gone. 


up 


1  the 


pane  of  my  dear, 
And  it   brightens    and  darken*  and 
brigbtens  like  my  hope, 
^i(  darkens  Bad  brigntenaand  darkens 
like  my  fear. 
And    the    wind*    ate    ap    in    the 
morning. 


Vine,  vine  and  eglantine, 
Claip  her  window,  trail  and  twine  I 
Rote,  rose  and  clematis. 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss. 
Kilt,  kits;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  fiowen,  and  drop  me  a  Bower, 
Drop  me  a  Bower. 

Vine,  vine  and  eglantine, 
Cannot  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  ? 
Rote,  rose  and  clemalit, 
Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiis, 
Kiis,  kits — and  out  of  her  bower 
All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower, 
Dropt,  a  Bower. 


Gone,  till  the  end  of  the  year, 

Gone,  and  the  light  gone  with  her,  and 

left  me  in  shadow  here  \ 
Gone  —  flitted  away, 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the 

tun  from  the  day  t 
Gone,  and  a  cloud   in  my  heart,  and  a 

storm  in  the  air  I 
Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I 

know  not  where ! 
Down  in  the  south  is  a  Bash  and  a  groan : 

the  it  there !  the  it  there  1 

WINTUi. 

The  frost  is  here. 

And  fnel  is  dear, 

And  woods  arc  tear. 

And  fires  burn  clear, 

And  frost  is  here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 
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Bite,  ftost,  bite ! 

Vou  roll  up  away  froin  the  light 

Tbe   blue   wood-louse,  and    the   plump 

dormoiDe, 
And  the  bees  are  itill'd,  and  the  flies  aie 

kill'd. 
And  you  bite  in  into  the  heart  of  the 

But  not  into  mine. 

Bite,  ftoat,  bite ! 

The  woods  arc  all  the  searer. 

The  ruel  is  all  the  dearer, 

The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 

My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 

Vou  have   bitten  into  Ihc  heart  of  the 

earth, 
But  not  into  mine. 


Birds'  love  and  birds'  song 
Flying  here  and  there. 

Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 
And  you  with  gold  for  haii  I 

Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 
PaMing  with  the  weather. 

Men's  song  and  men's  love. 


Tok 


n  of  gold. 


Men's  love  and  birds'  love. 

And  women's  love  and  n 
And  you  my  wren  with  a  ci 

You  my  queen  of  the  wrens  i 
You  the  queen  of  the  wrens — 

We'll  be  birds  of  a  feather, 
I'll  be  King  of  the  Queen  of  the  wrens, 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 


Where  is  another  sweet  as  my  sweet. 
Fine  of  the  6ne,  and  shy  of  the  shy? 

Fine  little  hands,  flne  lillle  feet  — 
Dewy  blue  eye. 

Shall  I  write  to  her?  shall  I  go? 
Ask  her  to  many  me  by  and  by? 

Somebody  said  that  she'd  say  no; 
Somebody  knows  that  she'll  say  ay  I 

Ay  or  no,  if  ask'd  lo  her  face? 

Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy? 
Go,  little  letter,  apace,  apace. 


Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  below  — 
Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye : 

Somebody  said  that  she'd  say  no; 
Somebody  knows  that  she'll  say  ay  I 

NO  ANSWM. 

The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  tbe 

Is  it  ay  or  no?  is  it  ay  or  no? 
And  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane ! 

And  I  may  die  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
And  (he  grass  will  grow  when  I  am  gone. 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  wodH 
will  go  on. 

Ay  is  ihe  song  of  the  wedded  spheres. 
No  is  trouble  and  cloud  and  stonn, 

Ay  is  life  for  a  hundred  yean. 
No  will  push  roe  down  to  the  worm, 

And  when  I  am  there  and  dead  and  gone. 

The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will 
go  on. 

The  wind  and  the  wet,  the  wind  and  the 


Winds  are  loud  and  you  are  dumb^ 
Take  my  love,  for  love  will  come. 

Love  will  come  but  once  a  life. 
Winds  are  loud  and  winds  will  pass! 
Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass: 

Take  my  love  and  be  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  drest  again: 
Love  me  now,  you'll  love  me  then; 

Love  can  love  but  once  a  life. 


Two  little  hands  that  meet, 
Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet  I 
Must  I  lake  you  and  break  you. 
Two  little  hands  that  meet? 
I  must  take  you,  and  break  you. 
And  loving  hand*  mnW  p«t— 


CicKH^Ic 
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TiLr,  lake  — bre»k,  break  — 
Breik  —  you  msy  break  my  heart. 
Fainl  heart  never  won  — 
Break,  break,  and  all'*  done. 


Be  menji  al)  birdi,  to-day. 
Be  meiry  on  earth'  as  yon  never  were 
merry  before, 
Be  merry  id  heaven,  O  larkt,  and   Tar 

And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one 
day  more. 

Why? 
For  it'»  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
Look,  look,  how  he  flits, 
TTie  fire-crowu'd  king  of  the  wrens, 
fi'om  out  of  the  pine! 
Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossom,  the 
mad  little  tits  1 
'Cuck-oo!  Cock-oo!' nuevei  a  May 
so  fine? 

Why? 
Pot  it's  easy  to  find  ■  rhyme. 
0  merry  the  Unnel  and  dove, 
And  swallow  and  sparrow  and  throstle, 
and  have  your  dcure! 
0  mcny  my  heart,  you  have  gotten  the 


And  flit  Tike  the  king  of  the  w 

Why? 
For  it's  ay  ay,  ay  ay. 


bnn  comes,  moon  comes. 

Time  slips  away. 
Sun  sets,  moon  sets. 

Love,  fix  a  day. 


19  with 


'  A  year  hence,  a  year  hence.* 
'  We  shall  both  be  gray.' 

'  A  month  hence,  a  month  hence, 
'Far,  far  away.' 

'  A  week  hence,  a  week  hence.' 

'Ah,  the  long  delay.' 
'  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little, 

You  shall  fix  a  day.' 

'To-morrow,  love,  to-mon'Ow, 
And  that's  an  age  away.' 

Blaze  upon  her  window,  sun. 
And  honour  all  the  day. 


'io': 


}  low  upon  earth, 

u  send  a  Hath  to  the  sun. 

Here  is  the  golden  close  of  love. 

All  my  wooing  is  done. 
Ob,  the  woods  and  the  meadows. 

Woods  where  we  bid  from  the  wet. 
Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kind. 
Meadows  in  which  we  met  I 

Light,  so  low  in  the  vale 

You  flash  and  lighten  afar. 
For  this  is  the  golden  morning  of  love. 

And  you  aie  his  morning  star. 
Flash.  I  am  coming,  I  come, 

By  meadow  and  stile  and  wood. 
Oh,  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart. 

Into  my  heart  and  my  blood  I 

Heart,  are  you  great  enough 

For  a  love  that  never  tires? 
O  heart,  are  you  great  enough  for  love? 

1  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 
Over  the  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  meadows  and  stiles. 
Over  the  world  to  the  end  of  it 

Flash  for  a  million  miles. 
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Bt  faith,  and  fait) 
Believing  where  we  a 


Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest   Death;    and  lo,  thy 
foot 
Is  on  the  tknll  which  thou  bast  made. 
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Tbou  wilt  not  leave  ui  id  the  dost: 

Thou  madeit   nun,  be  kaows  not 

He  thinks  he  wu  not  made  to  die; 
And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  juit. 

Thou  Memest  bumaii  and  divine. 

The  highest,  halieat  ntnbDod,  thou : 
Our  wills  are   ours,  we   know  not 
howi 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  ace  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lotd,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith  r  we  cannot  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  seej 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  weU, 

May  make  one  muuc  as  before. 

But  vaster.     We  are  fcKils  and  slight; 
We  mock  tbee  when  we  do  not  fear : 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear;    . 

Help  thy  rain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  leem'd  my  sin  in  me; 

What    seem'd    my  worth    since   1 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 

Thycreatore,  whom  I  found  So  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

1  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  Ihem  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


>  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
1  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
halmenmay  riaeon  stepping-slom 
Ir  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 


But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  yean 
And  Und  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  band  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  (ar-off  interest  of  tears? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  botb  be  drown'd, 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss : 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
Tbe  long  result  of  Love,  and  boast, 
'Behold   the   man   that   loved  and 


Old  Yew,  which  giaapest  at  the  stone* 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  bead. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 

And  bring  the  fintliag  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  dock 

Beats  out  the  Utile  lives  of  men. 

O  not  for  tbee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changes!  not  in  any  gale. 
Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom  i 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 


O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 
O  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath. 

What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip? 

■Theatars,'  she  whispeis,  'blindly  run; 

A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
'     '  rs  fiTim  the  dying  sun : 


'  And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands— 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, — 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 


■,Got)gle 
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And  sball  I  tak«  a  thing  lo  blind. 
Embrace  her  aa  my  natural  good; 
Or  crash  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind? 


To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away: 
My  will  is  bontkman  to  the  dark; 
I  ul  within  a  helmleai  bark. 

And  with  my  heart  1  muie  and  ««y : 


Scmething  it  ii  which  thon  hast  lost. 
Some  pleainre  from  thine  early  yean. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilliag 

Tlat  grief  luLth  shaken  into  frost  I 

Soch  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
AH  night  below  the  dsiken'd  eyct; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and 

'  Thou  shall  not  be  the  fool  of  loss.' 


I  tcmetimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  pat  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  tlie  Soul  within. 

Bit,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  ties; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  doll  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 


Bat  that    large    grief  which  these 
enfold 
Ii^n  in  outline  and  no  more. 


One  write*,  that  'Other  friends  remain, 
That '  1.0SS  is  common  to  the  race  '- 
And  common  is  the  commonplace, 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 


That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more  ; 
Too  common!  Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be, 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son; 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 

Hath  still'd  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  tailor, — while  thy  head  is  bow'd. 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock -shroud 

Drop*  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  weU; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 

And  tometbing  written,  something 
thought; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home; 


O  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove. 
That  siltest  ranging  golden  hair; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  I 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest; 

And  thinking,  ■  this  will  please  him 
best,' 
She  takes  a  riband  or  •  rose; 

For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night; 

And  with   the   thought   her  colour 

And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  lams 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

And,  even  when  she  tum'd,  the  curse 
Had  (alien,  and  her  future  Lord 
Was  drown'd  in  passing  thro'  th« 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good? 

To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood. 
And  unto  ne  no  second  Mend. 
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Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  itaad 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doora,  where  my  heart  was  used  Co 
beat 

So  quickly,  waitiiig  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more  — 
Bebold  me,  for  I  cannot  t1e«p. 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here;  but  far  away 

The  noise  uf  lire  begins  again. 
And  gbosCly  tbro'  (he  drizcling  rain 

On  tlie   bald   street   breaki  the   blank 
day. 

A  happy  lover  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well. 
Who  lights  and  rings  the  gateway 
bell. 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 


The   field,    the   chamber   and    the 
For  all  is  dark  where  tbou  art  not. 

Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 

In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind, 

Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care; 

So  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 

0  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 
And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 

Which  little  cared  for  fades  not  yet. 

But  tince  it  pleased  a  vanish'd  eye, 

1  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb, 
That  if  It  can  it  there  may  bloom. 

Or  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 


Fair  ship,  AaX.  from  the  Italian  shore 

Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With   ray   lost   Arthur's   loved   te- 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  wafl  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain;   a  favourable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirroi'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 


Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 
Sleep,  gentle   heavens,   before   the 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  be  ileepi 

My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  sec 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  ran; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  ion. 

Mote  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  bear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  ni^t: 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheeL 

Thou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 

And    traveli'd    men    from    foreign 

And  letters  unto  trembling  hands; 
And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

So  bring  him:  we  have  idle  dreams: 
This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thos 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  O  to  ui. 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 


Cooxic 
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Thtn  if  wUh  thee  the  roaritig  well* 

Should  golf   bim    fBthom-deep    in 

And  hinda  so  often  clup'd  in  mioe. 
Should  Iota  with  tangle  and  with  ibellt. 

Zi. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  tound. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thio'  the  faded  leaf 

The  chcMnut  paltering  to  the  ground: 

CUm  arid  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dewg  that  drench  the 

And  all  the  lilveiy  gossamen 
That  twinkle  into  gteen  and  gold  : 

Clin)  and  still  Ught  on  yon  great  plain 
Tbat  sweeps  with    all   It*  autumn 

And  crowded  ftroi*  and   leuening 

To  min^e  with  the  bounding  main : 

Cilm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

Ifanf  calm,  a  calm  despair; 

Calm  on  the  tea*,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  wares  that  sway  themselves  in 

And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 
Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 


Lo,  (I  ■  dove  when  up  she  spring 

To  bear  thro'  Heaven  a  talc  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 

He  wild  pobation  of  bcr  wing*; 

Like  her  1  go;  I  cannot  stay; 

I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 

A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  difis,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  rounded  large, 

And   reach    the   glow  of  southern 

And  see  the  tails  at  distance  rise, 
Aad  Knger  weeping  on  the  marge, 


And  laying :  '  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  tny  care? ' 
And  circle  moaning  in  the  ail ; 

■la  this  the  end?    Is  this  the  end?' 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  »ta,  and  leam 

That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 


Tear*  of  the  widower,  when  he  see* 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals. 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and 
feeb 

Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these; 

Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new. 

Avoid  where  heart  on  heart  reposed; 
And,  where  warm  bands  have  prcst 
and  closed. 

Silence,  till  I  be  silent  too. 


An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed. 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 
A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice. 

Come  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 
I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream; 
For  now  so  strange  do  these  things 

Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears; 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing. 

And  glance  about  the  approaching 

As  tho'  they  brought  but  merchants' 
bales. 
And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 


If  one  should  bring  me  this  report, 

That  thou  hadst  touch'd  the  land 

And  I  went  down  unto  the  qua]'. 
And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port; 

And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe. 
Should  see  thy  passenger*  in  rank 
Come    stepping    ligbtl)'    down  the 

And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know; 
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And  if  (long  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  aa  half-divine; 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 

And  ask  a  thoiuand  things  of  home; 

And  I  should  Cell  him  all  my  pain. 

And'  bow  my  life  had  droop'd  of  late. 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  pOM«ss'd  my  brain; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change. 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  hi*  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 


To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day  i 
The  last  red  leaf  \%  wbirl'd  away, 

llie  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies; 

The  foreit  crack'd,  the  waters  curi'd. 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 

The  sunbeam  sltikes  along  (be  world  : 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so. 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  JD  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher. 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast. 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 


What  words  ate  these  have  fall'n  from  me? 
Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 
Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast. 

Or  sorrow  such  a  changeling  be? 

Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 

The   touch   of  change   in  calm  or 

But  knows  no  more  of  transient  form 
In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 


That  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 

Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven? 
Or  has  the  shock,  so  baithly  giveii. 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  baik 

That  strikes  by  night  a  craggy  shetE, 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  the  sink? 
And  stunn'd  me  from  my  power  to 
think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 
Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new. 
And  flashes  into  false  and  tnic. 

And  mingles  all  without  a  plan  ? 


Thou  comest,  much  wept  for :   such  a 

Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  ptayet 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  aii 
To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 


Henceforth,  wherever  thou  may'st  Toan^ 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light. 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night. 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  man 

Mid-ocean,  spare  thee,  sacred  b>ik( 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Shde  from  the  bosom  of  the  start. 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  dose. 

Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  s«e 

Tilt  all  my  widow'd  race  be  nin. 

xvin. 

'TIS  well;  'tis  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid. 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

Tis  little;   but  it  looks  in  truth  , 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blcsl 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest  ' 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth.  I 
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Come  IbeD,  pare   handi,  and  beai  the 
head 
That  sleep!  or  weara  Ibe  mask  of 

And  come,  whatever  lovei  to  weep, 
And  beai  the  litnal  of  Ibe  dead. 

Ah  yet,  ev"!!  y«,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faitbrul  heart, 
Wonld  bieatbing  thro'  his  lips  im- 

Tbe  life  that  almost  dies  in  me ; 

That  dies  not,  but  enduies  with  pain, 
And  slowly  fonnt  the  lirmer  mind, 
Tieasaring  the  look  it  cannot  find, 

the  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 


There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 
The  salt  sea-watet  passes  by. 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  ralcnce  in  the  bills. 

The  Wye  is  bush'd  nor  moved  along, 
And  hnsh'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all. 
When  fill'd  with  tears  that  cannot 
bll, 

I  bijm  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 
My  deeper  anguish  also  falls. 

And  I  can  apealc  a  little  then. 


The  leiaer  griefs  that  may  be  said. 

That  brealhe  a  thousand  ten detvows. 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead; 


My  lighter  mood*  ate  like  to  these. 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win; 
But  there  are  other  giiefo  within. 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 

Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  Death, 
And    scarce   endure   Id    draw   the 

breath. 
Or  like  to  noiseless  phaotoas  flit : 


spirit,  sink 
To  see  the  vacanl  chair,  and  think, 
'  How    good  1    how    kind  I    and    he   is 


The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then. 

And    sometimes    baisbly    will    he 

'This  fellow  would  make  weakness 
And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men. ' 

Another  answers,  'Let  him  l>e, 

He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pun, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy.' 

A  third  is  wroth :  '  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song, 
When  more  and  more   the  people 
throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 


To   feel   from  world  to  world,  t 
Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon? ' 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing; 

Ve  never  knew  the  sacred  dust: 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing; 
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And  one  ii  glad;  her  note  is  gay, 

For  now  her  litlle  one*  have  ranged ; 
And  one  ii sad;  her  note  ii changed, 

Beciuie  her  brood  is  stol'n  away. 


And  Thought  leapt  oat  to  wed  i 
Thoi^ht 
Ere    Tbonghl    could    wed    itself  i 


And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  way, 
And,  cTown'd  with  aU   Ihc   season 

lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went. 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May  : 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 
As  we  descended  following  Hope 

There  sal  the  Shadow  feai'd  of  man; 


And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argive  heighti  divinely  tang, 
And  round  us  all  tbe  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Aicady. 


And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  1  ny? 
The  very  source  and  foont  of  Diy 

Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  nj^L 


And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  fullow,  tho'  1  walk  in  haste. 
And  think,  thai  somewhere  in  the 


Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut, 
Or  breaking  into  song  by  (its, 
Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 

The  Shadow  cloak'd  from  head  to  foot. 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
1  wander,  often  falling  lame. 
And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came. 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads; 

And  crying,  How  changed  from  where  it 

Thio'   lands  where   not  ■  leaf  was 

But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 
The  murmur  of  a  happy  Pan : 


Since  onr  first  Sua  arose  aud  seL 

And  is  it  that  the  haie  of  grief 

Makes    former    gladneM    loom  M 

great? 
The  lowness  of  tbe  present  state. 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far; 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 

We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein? 

XXV, 
I  know  that  this  was  Life,— the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  Eued; 
And    then,    u    now,    the   day   pre 

The  daily  burden  for  tbe  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  ait; 
1  loved  tbe  weight  I  hail  to  beati 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love : 
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StilJ  onward  winds  lh«  drear;  way; 
I  with  it;  for  I  long  lo  prove 
No   lapse    of   moont    am    canker 
Love, 

Viliatcvei  fickle  tongues  may  say. 


Within    the   gieen    the   moulder'd 
tree, 
Asd  towen  fall'n  as  soon  as  built  — 

0^,  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 
Or  see  (in  Him  is  no  berore) 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Lore  [he  indifference  to  be. 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seal, 
Tliat    Shadow    waiting    with     the 

-       ^n^ 

To  ihrond  tne  from  my  proper  scorn. 


>  nry  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  Toid  of  noble  rage, 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage. 

^lut  never  knew  the  smomei  woods ; 

1  envy  not  Ihe  beast  that  Ukes 
His  license  in  the  lield  of  tim«, 
j        Unfettei'd  by  the  sense  of  crime, 
Towhom  a  conscience  never  wakes; 

^'"i  vhit  may  count  itself  as  b1e«t, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
Bat   Magnates    in    the    weeds    of 
Jolh; 

^«  lay  irant-begotten  resL 

I  Wd  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 

I  teel  it,  when  1  sorrow  most; 

Th  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
i™  neret  to  have  loved  at  all. 


The  time  dmwB  near  the  birth  of  Christ: 
The  moon  is  hid;  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmis  bells  from  hiU  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 


Each  voice  font  changes  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease. 

Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wiah'd  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again: 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 

For  they  controll'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  tonch'd  with 


The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule. 


With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  ve^es  household  peace. 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease. 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve; 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest? 

Vet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  Ihe  cold  baptismal  font, 
Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use  and 
Wont, 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by. 

Gray  nnrses,  loving  nothing  new; 
Why  should  they  miss  their  yearly 


Before  their  time?    They  tt 
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With  trembling  fingera  did  we  wMve 
Tfae    holly   round    the    Christmu 

beirtb ; 
A  rainy  cloud  possesl'd  the  euth. 

And  Mdly  fell  ooi  Ch  ' 

At 


111!  old  putimet  in  the  hall 
We  gamboll'd,  making  vain  preten 


Of  Eladoess,  with  _ „  „., 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watchiDg  alL 


Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 

We  »«nE,  Iho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  long  we  sang  with  him 
.LMtyeai:  impetuoiuly  we  Mng; 


We  ceagedi  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
n  m:  lurely  test  is  meet: 
y  test,'  we  said, '  their  steep  ii 


'"fiiey  t« 
And  silence  follow'd,  and  we  w 


'  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 

With  gather'd  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  oib,  from  veil  to  veiL' 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn. 

Draw  forth  the   cheerful   day  from 

O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The   light   that  shone  when   Hope  was 


When  Lazarus  left  his  cbamel-cave. 

And  home  to  Mary's  house  return'd. 
Was  this  demanded  —  if  he  yeatn'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  hii  grave  "i 


'  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  added  praise  Co  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbours  met, 
The   streets   were  lill'd  with  joyful 

A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 
The  purple  brows  of  OliveL 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 

The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd; 

He  told  it  not;  or  something  aeal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist 


Her  eyes  are  homes  of  ulent  prayer. 

Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  wai  dead,  and  there  he  sits. 

And  be  that  brought  bim  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaie 
Roves  from  the  living  bcothet's  face. 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 

Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour'* 
feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose    lives    are    faithfol 
prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  to 

Or  is  [here  blessedness  like  theirs? 


A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 
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Het  Ttuth  thro'  form  is  pure  aa  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good : 
Oh,  sacred  be  the  fle»h  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  \ 

See  thou,  that  counlest  reason  ripe 
Irk  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Tbon  bil  nol  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  e**n  (or  w»nt  of  such  a  tjrpe. 


Uy  own  dim  life  should  teach 
That  UTe  shall  live  fat 
Else  earth  i*  dtrknets  i 

And  dost  and  ashes  all  that 


This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 

Without  B  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

Twere   hardly  worth   my  while  to 

Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  1  die; 

Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 
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Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  could  trust 
Should    murmur   from  the  nartov 

'The    cheeks   drop   in;    the    bod; 

Han  dies :  nor  is  there  hope  b  dost : ' 

Might  1  not  say?  '  Yet  even  here. 

But  for  one  hour,  0  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweel  a  thing  alive : ' 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  moanings  of  the  homeless  sea. 

The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  o 

Draw  down  jConian  hills,  and  sow 
The  doti  of  continents  to  be; 


And  Love  would  answer  with  a  lugh, 
'The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sv 


Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die.' 

O  me,  whcit  profits  it  to  put 

An  i'"  ■  case?.   If  Death  were  seen 
At  li.  ;  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been. 

Or  been  in  nanowest  working  shut. 


Mqre  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods. 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 
Had  biuiied  the  herb  and  crush'd 
the  grape, 

And  baak'd  and  batlen'd  in  the  woods, 
xxivi, 

Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep'Scatcd  in  our  mystic  frame. 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin; 


And    so   the    Word    had    breath,   and 

wrought 
With   human   hands   the  creed   of 

In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds. 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef- 


Urania  speaks  with  darken'd  brow: 

'Thou  pritcst  here  where  thou  art 

least; 
This  faith  has  many  s  purer  priest. 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 

'Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 
On  thy  Parnassus  set  Iby  feel. 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  tweet 

About  the  ledges  of  the  hill.' 
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And  my  Melpomene  replies, 

A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek; 
'  1  am  not  worthy  ev'n  to  speak 
or  thy  prevailing  mysteries; 

'For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 
And  awning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heut, 

And  render  human  love  his  dues; 

'  But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead. 
And  all  he  said  of  things  dirine.  • 
(And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 

To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said). 


With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 

Tho'  always  under  aller'd  skiei 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring. 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  ot  solace  lives. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 

Survive  in  spirits  render'd  free. 
Then  are  these  Songs  1  sing  of  thee 

Nol  all  ungrateful  to  tluiie  ear. 


Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones, 

And    answering    now   my    random 

With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke, 
Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head. 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
When  (lower  is  feeling  alter  flower; 

But  Sorrow  —  fixt  upon  the  dead, 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men, — 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lying  lips? 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  lips. 

And  passes  into  gloom  again. 


Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 

And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  Kway, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower  I 

When   crown'd  with  blesung  she  doth 


Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  more. 

And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face, 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love; 

Her  othce  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  daya,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each; 

And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  difTerence  I  di»c*ml 

How  often  shall  her  old  lireride 
Be  cbecr'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride. 

How  often  she  herself  return. 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her 

Till    even    those    that    misa'd    her 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old: 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands. 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  ere  in  the  fields  I  know. 

And  thine  in  undiscover'd  lands. 


Thy  smrit  ere  our  fatal  loss 

Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher; 

As  mounts  the   heavenward   altar- 
Are, 
As  (lies  the  lighter  thro'  the  gron- 
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Bit  thoD  art  tuto'd  to  (Omething  itiange, 
And  1  bave  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes;  here  upoa  the  ground. 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

Deep  folly  1  yet  that  this  could  he  - 

That   I   could   wing  my  will  with 

To  leap  the  grides  of  life  and  light, 
And  flash  at  unce,  my  friend,  to  thee. 

Fo[  tho'  my  nature  rarely  yields 

To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death; 
Nor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath. 

The  howliogs  from  forgotten  tields; 

Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 
An  ioner  trouble  1  behold, 
A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me 
cold. 

That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

Tbo'  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The   wonders    that   have    come   to 

thee. 
Thro'  all  the  secular  to-be, 
a  life  behind. 


Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour, 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last. 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  colour  of  the  flower : 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 
So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
Id  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolla 

The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As    when    he   loved    me    here 

And  at  the  spiritual  prime 
Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 

xuv. 


I TM  my  heart  with  fancies  dim : 
He  still  outstript  me  in  the  race; 
It  wai  bat  onity  of  place 

That  made   me  dream    I   rank'd   with 


And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  lai^e  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will ; 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps. 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not. 


XLIII. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 
And  every  spirifs  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In   (ome   long   trance   should   slumber 


The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  boarding  sense 
Gives  out   at  times  (he  knows  not 
whence) 

A  tittle  &aih,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years 

(If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs). 
May   some    dim    touch    of    earthly 

Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 

O    turn    thee    round,    resolve    the 

My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 
In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all. 

XLV. 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky. 

What  lime  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast. 

Has  never  thought  that '  this  is  1 : ' 
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So  rounds  he  to  «  scpacate  mind ' 

Fiom   whence   cleat   memoTjr  ma]' 

begin. 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

Hii  isolatioD  grows  defined. 


W«  ranging  down  this  lower  track. 

The  path  we   Mine  bf,  thorn  and 

Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour, 
Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it :  there  no  shade  can  last 

In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb, 
But  cleat  from  marge  to  marge  shall 
bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveai'd; 

The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase; 

Days  order'd  in  a  wealthy  peace. 
And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 


Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet : 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good: 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  eaith?    He  seeks  at  least 


Upon  the  last  and  thatpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some   landing-place,   to   cla^  and 

'  Farewell  1     We  lose  ourselves  id  light' 


If  tbeie  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom. 
Were  taken  lo  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  pro- 

Tlien   these   were   such   as  men   might 


What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may 

flit. 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love : 

And   hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with 
words. 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords  i 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  lai^er  lay. 

But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  &im  away. 


From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools. 
Let  random  influences  glance. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lance 

lliat  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools  i 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp. 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe. 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To 'make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  ffi  thy  way. 

But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that 

The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break. 
The  tender-pencUI'd  shadow  play. 
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Wlioie  muffled    motioos   bliDdlj 
Tie  basei  of  tn;  life  in  ton. 


Be  near  me  vhen  mjr  light  ii  low. 

When  tlie   blood  creeps,   and   the 

nerves  prick 
Aod  tingle;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensaon*  frame 
Is  lack'd  with  pangs  that  conquer 

trust; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 
And  Life,  a  Fury  slinging  flame- 


Be  near  me  when  my  faith  ii  dry. 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring. 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

Be  neai  me  when  I  fade  away. 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife, 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eteroal  day. 

u. 
Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side? 
Is    there    no    basene**    we    would 
hide? 
No  inner  rileness  that  we  diead? 

Stun  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
See  with   clear   eye    some   hidden 

And  I  be  lesten'd  in  hb  love? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue : 
Shall   love  be  blamed  for  want  of 

faith? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with   great 
Death: 
The  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro*. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall ; 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eye*  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 


I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought. 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  moved 
Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

'  Yet  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song,' 
The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied; 
■Thou  canst  not  move  me  from  thy 

Nor  human  frailly  do  me  wrong. 


To  that  ideal  which  he  bean? 
Whet  record?   not  the  sinless  year* 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue: 

'So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl. 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  tin. 

Abide  1  thy  wealth  is  gatber'd  in, 
When  Time   bath   sunder'd  shell   from 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  bis  boys, 
Whose    youth   was   full   of   foolith 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green : 


Tlie    soil,  left   barren,  scarce   had 
The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  yomh. 
Vet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round? 

Hold  thou  the  good:  define  it  weH: 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 


Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 
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That  nothing  walks  with  aimleas  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  sball  be  destroy'd, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  wonn  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  iut>3eTves  another's  gain. 


So  runs  m;  dream  :  but  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  langnage  but  a  ay. 


The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 

No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

Tlie  liliest  God  within  the  soul? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  auch  evil  dreaou? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  Rrmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  tbro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  end  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lonl  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 


•So  carefiil  of  the  type?'  but  no. 

Fromacarped  cliff  and  quarried  stoi 
She   cries,  *A   thousand   types  a 
gone: 

I  caie  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 


■  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
1  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 

1  know  nu  more.'     And  be,  shall  be, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fur. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eye*. 
Who    ruU'd    the   psalm    to    wintry 

Who  buill  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  lootb  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  just. 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills? 

No  more?  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.  Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  bim. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  blewt 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redreas? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.      . 


Peace;  come  away:  thesongofwoe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song : 
Peace;    come  away:    we  do  him 

To  sing  to  wildly:  let  us  go. 

Come;  let  us  go ;  your  cheeks  are  pale; 
But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind : 
Methinks  my  friend  is  richly  shrined; 

But  I  shall  pass;  my  work  will  faiL 

Vet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  wUl  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyea. 

I  hear  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead; 
And  '  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'  said, 

'Adieu,  adieu,'  for  evermore. 
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LVIII. 

Id  thoK  (ad  words  I  took  farewell : 
Like  echoes  in  ■epulchral  ball*, 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

la  raulta  and  catacombs,  they  fell; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 

or  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  daj. 
tlalf-conicious  of  their  dying  clay, 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall 


Thj  brethren  with  a  fmitlets  tear? 
Abide  a  little  longer  here. 
And  thon  shall  take  a  nobler  leave.' 


0  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  witb  me 
No  cuoaI  mistress,  but  a  wife. 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  bfe; 

As  1  confess  it  needs  must  be; 


The  little  village  look*  forlorn; 

She  sighs  amid  bee  narrow  days, 
Moving  about  the  household  ways. 

In  Ihal  dark  bouse  where  she  wss  bora. 

The  foolish  neighbours  came  and  go. 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by; 
At    night    she   weeps,   '  How  vain 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ? ' 


If,  in  thy  second  state  sublime. 

Thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replies 
With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 

The  perfect  flower  of  human  time; 

And  if  thou  cast  thine  eyes  below. 

How  dimly  character'd  and  slight. 
How  dwarPd  a  growth  of  cold  and 

How blanch'd  with darknessmust  I  grow! 

Yetti 


My  centred  passion  cannot  move, 
Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-day; 
But  111  have  leave  at  times  to  play 

Alwith  the  creature  of  my  love; 


He  pitt;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone : 

My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet. 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is 
set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceed*  bei  own 

He  mixing  with  hi*  proper  sphere, 
She  tuida  the  baseness  of  her  lot. 
Half  jeslou*  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  bim  there. 


And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined. 
When  he  wa»  little  more  than  boy. 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 
I  live*  to  wed  an  equal  mind; 

And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies. 
Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 
matter  for  a  flying  smile. 
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And  I  am  lo  much  more  than  thoe, 
Ai  thou,  perchance,  art  more  than  I, 
And  yet  I  spare  Ihem  sympathy. 

And  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  mayst  thou  watch  me  where  I  weep, 
Ai,  unto  vaster  motions  bound, 
Tfae  circuits  oi  thine  oibit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 
LXIV, 

Dost  thou  look  bacl<  on  what  hath  been. 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  village  gieen; 


And   breasts  the  blows  of  circum- 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  hii  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  Ihrone; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowningalope 
The  pillar  of  »  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill. 


The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate, 

While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  play'd  at  counsellors  and  kings. 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  hts  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands; 

'  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me?' 


Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  Ihou  wilt; 

I  lull  a  fancy  Irouble-lost 
With  '  Love's  loo  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt.' 


And  in  that  solace  can  1  sing. 

Tilt  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought. 

Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing  : 

Since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends. 
And  thine  effecl  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  lo  noble  ends. 


You  thought  my  heart  too  fat  diseased; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay, 

Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost. 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind, 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lo«ti 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  land. 
Whose  jest    among  his   friends  is 

free, 
Who  lakes  the  children  on  his  knee. 

And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand : 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  hii  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky; 
His  inner  day  can  never  die. 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 


When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
1  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls : 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

And  o'er  Ihe  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  filory  swims  away; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 

And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 
I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray  i 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 

Thy  tablet  glimmer*  to  the  dawn. 
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When  ID  the  down  1  sink  my  head, 

Sleep,   Death's  twin-brolhet,  times 

my  breath  \ 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows 
not  Death, 
Not  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead ; 


fiut  what  it  this?    1  turn  abont, 
1  find  a  troable  in  thine  eye. 
Which  makes  roe  sad  1  know  not 
why, 

Not  can  roy  dream  resolve  the  doubt : 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 

I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youlh 

That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 


I  drcam'd  there  would  be   Spring  no 

That  Nature's  ancient   power   was 

lost: 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke 
and  frost, 
Hiey  chatter'd  triflea  at  the  door : 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 

I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs ; 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  btows, 

I  wore  tbcro  like  a  civic  ctown : 


1  met  with  scofb,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and   hoary 

Theycall'd  me  in  the  public  squares 
The  CiMd  that  wears  a  crown  of  thorns : 

They  ciH'd    me    fool,   they  call'd    me 
child: 
I  found  an  angel  of  the  night; 
The  voice   was  low,  the   look  was 
bright; 
He  look'd  apon  my  crown  and  smiled ; 


He  reach'd  the  glory  of  a  hand, 

'lliat  seem'd  to  touch  it  into  leaf: 
The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  grief, 

The  words  were  bard  to  undentand. 


I  cannot  see  the  features  right. 

When  on  the  gloom  1  strive  to  paint 

The  face  I  know;    the  hues  are  faint 
And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night; 

Qoud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 
A  hand  that  points,  and  palled  shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought; 

And  crowds  that  stream   from  yawning 

And  shoals  of  puckei'd  faces  drive; 
Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive. 
And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores; 

Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  muuc  roll, 
And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  Soul 

Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  stiU. 


Hadst  thou  such  credit  with  the  soul? 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong, 
Drug  down  the  blindfold  sense  of 

That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole; 

While  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talk'd 
Of  men   and   minds,  the    dnit   of 

change. 
The   days   that    grow  to  something 
strange. 
In  walking  as  of  old  we  walk'd 

Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach. 

The    fortress,    and    the    mountain 

ridge, 
The    cataract     flashing     from    the 

The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 
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Ri*est  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
And  howlest,  inuing  out  of  night. 
With   blasu  thai   blow  the  poplai 


Day,  nhen  m;  crown'd  estate  b^un 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom, 
Which  licken'd  every  living  bloom. 

And  blurr'd  the  iplendour  of  the  sun; 


Who  might'it  have   heaved   a  wiodlen 
Up  the  deep   Eait,  or,  whispering, 

pi.yd 

A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 
Along  the  hUU,  yet  look'd  the  sune. 


When  the  dark  hand  struck  down 
thro'  lime, 
And  canceU'd  nature's  best :  bat  thon 


So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
Hoi*   know   1   whiU   bad   need  of 
thee. 

For  thon  wen  itrong  aa  thoawcrt  tme? 


The  fame  is  quench'd  that  I  foresaw. 
The  head   bath  miis'd  an   eutblf 

t  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death; 
For  nothing  is  Ihat  errs  from  Uw. 

We  pass ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim.  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds: 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age?     It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wiaith  of  dying  fame. 

Fade  wholly,  whUc  the  sodI  exults. 
And  self- infolds  the  large  results 

Of   force    that    would    have    forged    a 


So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 

I  see  thee  what  Ibou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Tby  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

Bui  there  is  more  than  I  can  se«. 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  nnsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing   Death   bai 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 


1  leave  thy  praises  uncipicss'd 

In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief, 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thj^  greatness  to  be  guess'di 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 

In  lilting  aptest  words  to  things. 
Or    voice    the     richest-toned    thai 


I  care  not  in  these  fading  day* 

To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  lon( 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeie  of 
song 

To  slii  a  little  dnit  of  pcaiae. 
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So  here  shall  nlence  guard  thy  lune; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  vie 

Whale 'et  thy  hand*  are  »el  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tomuU  of  acclaim. 


Tike  wingB  of  fancy,  and  ascend. 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where   all    the    stany  heavens  of 

Are  sbarpen'd  to  a  needle's  fend; 

Take  wings  of  foresight ;  lighten  thro' 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  monldcring  of  a  yew; 

And  if  the  matin  songs,  thai  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last, 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast. 

Ere  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

Ere  these  have   clothed  their  branchy 


The  ndn'd  shells  of  hollow  towen? 


Whit  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him,  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that 
lie 

Foreihorten'd  in  the  tract  of  time? 

ThcK  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box. 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 


A  grief,  then  changed  to  something 
else, 
Smg  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 


But  what  of  that?     My  darken'd  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To   breathe  my  loss    is   more    than 

To  uttci  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 


Agita 


at  Christmas  did  we  weave 

he    holly    round    the    Christmas 

The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth. 
And  calmly  fell  our  Qiriitmaa-eve : 

Hie  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost. 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept. 
But  over  ail  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  aomethiog  lost. 

As  in  the  wbters  left  behind, 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  place. 
The  mimic  picture's  breathing  grace, 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-bhnd. 

Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain : 
O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane? 

O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less? 

O  last  regret,  regret  can  die  I 

No  —  mixt  with  all  this  mystic  frame. 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same. 

But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 


'  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,'  — 
Let  Ibis  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 
I   know   thee  of  what   force   thou 


To  hold  the  costliest  love  i 


fee. 


But  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind. 

As  moulded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill   and  wood   and   (ield   did 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 


AU   winds   that   roam   the   twilight 
In  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 
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At  one  dear  knee  we  proffer'd  vows. 
One  lesson  fiom  one  book  we  leain'd, 
Ere  childhood's  fluen  ringlet  tuin'd 

To  black  and  biuwn  on  kindred  brows. 

And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  pooi. 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  unlikcness  fitted  mine. 


If  any  vague  desire  should  rise. 

That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had   moved   me   kindly   from   his 
ude. 

And  dropt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes; 

Then  fancy  shapes,  as  fancy  can. 

The  grief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
A  grief  as  deep  as  life  or  thought, 

But  Blay'd  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 

t  make  a  picture  in  the  brain; 

1  hear  the  sentence  that  he  speaks; 

He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks 
But  turns  his  burthen  into  gain. 


Could  1  have  said  while  he  was  here, 
'  My    love    shall    now    no    further 

There    cannot    come    a    mellower 

For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear.' 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store : 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint? 
This  haunting  whisper   makes  me 
faint, 

'More    years   bad  made  me  love  thee 


But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet: 
'  My  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain. 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain, 

It  mifbt  have  drawn  from  after-heat.' 


No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 
May  breed   with   him,  can    fright   my 
faith. 

Eternal  process  moving  on, 

FcoiD  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks; 

And    these    are   but   the   shatler'd 
stalks. 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 

The  uacf  of  virtue  out  of  earth  : 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  proHt,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 

The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart : 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  bear  each  other  speak. 


Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new.year  delaying  long; 
Thou  doest  expectant  nature  wrong; 

E>elaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ^ 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  fonglove  spire. 

The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue. 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew. 
Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fite. 

O  thou  new-year,  delaying  long, 

Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 

And  flood  a  freshet  tbtoat  with  song. 

Utxxrv. 

When  I  contemplate  all  alone 

The  life  that  had  been  thine  below. 
And  ^x  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To    which    thy    crescent     would    bate 
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I  »ce  tbee  lilting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diflusing  bliss 
la  fiance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and 

On  alt  the  blanches  of  thy  blood; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  shoold'it  link  thy  life 
with  one 

Of  mine  own  bouie,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  ■  Uncle '  6n  my  knee; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hoar 
Made  cyprcM  of  her  or&Dge  flower, 

Deq>ait  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 


What  reed  was  th^t  on  which  I  leant? 

Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  biiierncu  tgain,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  uf  content. 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 
I  felt  it,  when  I  soirow'd  most, 
Tis  belter  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aU  — 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed. 
Demanding,  lo  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  our  common  grief, 

Whatkind  of  life  is  that  I  lead; 


I  see  myself  an  honoar'd  guest, 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 

Or  deep  dispute,  snd  graceful  jest; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labour  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honrM  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hill* 

With  promise  of  a  morn  tu  fair; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct  by  paths  of  growing  powen. 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair; 

1111  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 

Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought. 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought, 

Tly  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe ; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  Bee, 
As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 
And,     hovering    o'er   the    dolorous 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee, 

Anive  at  last  the  blessed  goal, 

And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Woald  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand 

And  take  us  a*  a  single  soul. 


And  whether  trust  in  things  aboTe 

"     Jimin'd  of  sorrow,  or  sustain'd; 

I   whether   love    for    him  have 

rain'd 
My  capabilities  of  love; 

Your  words  have  virtue  such  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  from  the  breast. 
Thro'  light  reproaches,  half  eipTest, 

And  loysl  unto  kindly  laws. 

I  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 

Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  (alls. 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  finger  touch'd  him,  and  he  slept 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state. 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there; 

And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful  climes. 
And  ^Dw'd  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  Ibe  sons  of  flesb 

Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

I I  remain'il,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  little 

To  wander  on  a  darken'd  earth. 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  ol 

him. 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 

O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 
O  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

O  solemn  ghost,  O  crowned  suull 
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Yet  Done  could  better  know  than  I, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 
The  leoK  oi  human  will  demands 

By  which  we  daie  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  m;  days  decline, 
1  felt  and  (eel,  tho'  left  alone. 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  fooUteps  of  his  life  in  mine; 


And  sa  my  paiiion  hath  not  swerved 
To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  lind 
An  image  comforting  the  mind, 

And  in  my  giieCa  strength  reserved. 

Likewise  the  imaginative  woe. 

That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife, 
Diffiucd    the   shock   thro'   all    my 
life, 

But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again 

For  other  friends  [hat  once  I  met; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

1  woo  youi  love;  I  count  it  crime 

To  mourn  for  any  overmuch) 

I,  the  divided  half  of  such 

A  friendihip  ai  badmaiter'd  Time; 

Which  masten  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fean  r 
The  all-assuming  months  and  years 

Can  take  no  pari  away  from  this; 

But  Summer  on  Ihc  steaming  fioods, 

And  Spring  that  swells  the  narrow 

Anil  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods, 

.\nd  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 

Recalls,     in     change     of     light     or 

gloom. 
My  old  affection  of  [he  torn)). 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave 


My  old  affeclion  of  the  tomb, 

A  part  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak: 
'  Arise,  and  gel  (bee  forth  and  teck 

A  friendship  fur  the  years  to  come. 

'  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach; 

Bui  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more.' 

And  I, '  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free? 
How  ii  ii7    Canst  thou  feel  for  ne 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ? ' 

And  lighlly  does  the  whisper  fall; 

"Tis  hard  for  Ihee  to  fathom  Ihit; 

I  triumpb  in  conclusive  blisa. 
And  that  serene  reiult  of  alt. ' 


Now  looking  to  some  settled  end. 

That  these  tbiogs  pass,  and  I  shall 

A   meeting   somewhere,  love   with 

I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend; 

If  not  so  fresh,  vrilh  love  ai  true, 
1,  clasping  brother-hands,  aver 
I  could  not,  if  1  would,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  bim  to  you. 

For  which  be  they  that  bold  apart 

The  promise  of  the  golden  boui«? 
First    love,   hrsl    friendship,    equal 

That  marry  with  the  vi^n  heart. 

Still  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore. 
Thai  heats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  embrace. 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  no  more. 

My  heart,  tho'  widow'd,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone. 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  lime  with  one 

Thai  worms  another  liviog  breast. 
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Ab,  lake  the  impFrFcct  girt  I  bring, 
Knowing  the  primiose  yet  ia  deu. 
The  pnmroie  of  Ibe  liter  year. 

As  not  unlike  to  Ibat  of  Spring. 


Another  name  wu  on  the  door : 
I  linger'd;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  «ud 

That  cra^'d  the  glass  and  beat  the  Soot; 


And     labour,    and    the    changing 

And  all  the  frunework  of  the  land; 


Thro'  all  the  dewy-tassell'd  wood, 
And   shadowing  down  the   hotned 
Aood 
In  ripples,  fan  my  browi  and  blow 

Tbe  ferei  firom  my  cheek,  end  sigh 

The  full    new   life  that   feeds  thy 

breath 
Throughout  my  frame,   till   Doubt 
and  Death, 
in  brethten,  let  the  bncy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 

On  leagues  of  odoui  streaming  far. 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hondied  spirits  whisper '  Peace.' 


I  past  beside  the  rereread  walb 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 


r,  here  and  there; 


We  lent  him.     Who,  but  hung  to 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and 

And  music  in  the  bonnds  of  law. 
To  (hose  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

in  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
iiure  orbits  heavenly-wiae; 
I  over  those  ethereal  efei 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 


And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout. 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows ;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  titidge,  and  all  abo 


Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liqnid  sweet, 
Rings  Eden  thro'  the  budded  quicks, 
O  tell  me  where  the  senses  min, 

O  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 

Whence  radiate :  fierce  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf, 
And  in  the  mitimost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy : 

And  I  —  my  harp  would  prelude  woe  — 
nnot  all  command  the  strings; 
glory  of  the  sum  of  things 
Will  flash  along  the  chorda  and  go. 
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Witch-elroa  that  countercharge  the  floor 
or   this  flat    lawn  with    dusk   and 

bright; 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  hreadth  and 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 

My  Arthur  found  yout  shadows  fair. 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town: 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawl- 
ing courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat: 


The  gust   that   round    the   garden 
flew, 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears! 

0  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 

A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung. 

Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon : 

Not  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods, 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray. 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distant  woods; 

Whereat  we    glanced    from    theme    lo 

Discuss'd  the  books  to  love  or  hale. 
Or  touch'd  the  changes  of  the  state. 
Or  threaded  some  Socrstic  dream; 


But  if  1  praised  the  busy  town, 

He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still. 
For  'ground  in  yonder  social  mil 

We  rub  each  other's  angles  dovm, 


The  wine-nask  lying  couch'd  in  mosa 

Or  cool'd  within  the  glooming  wave; 
And  last,  relurnine  from  afar, 
circled  star 


Had  fall'n 
And  brash i 


o  her  father 


grave 


g  ankle-deep  in  flowers, 
-d  behind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  ptui. 
And  buziingE  of  the  honied  houn. 


He  lasted  love  with  half  his  mind. 

Nor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where   nighest    heaven,    who    tiisl 
could  Ring 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind; 


Twas  welt,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine. 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear, 
To  talk  them  o'er,  lo  wish  them  hcie. 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine; 

But  if  they  came  who  past  away. 

Behold  their  brides  in  other  bands; 
The   hard   heir   strides   about  their 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Yea 


Confusion   worse   than   de*th,   and 
The  pillan  of  domettic  pcMC 
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Ah  deal,  but  come  thou  back  to  me ; 

Whatever  change   the  years    have 
wrougbl, 

1  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 
That  cries  againsl  my  wish  for  thee. 


When  rosy  plumelets  tuf)  the  larch, 

And    rarely    pipes    Ihe     mounted 

Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 
Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peen; 
The  hbpe  of  unaccomplisb'd  yean 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  hauTly-mellowiDg  change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet, 
Upon  the  tboosand  waves  oX  wheat. 

That  npple  round  the  lonely  grange; 


tfany  vision  should  reveal 

Thy  likeness,  1  might  count  it  vain 
As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain; 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chance*  where  our  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  days  behind. 
I  might  but  say.  1  hear  a  wind 

Of  memory  murmuring  the  past. 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  lact  within  the  coming  year; 
And  tho' Ihe  months,  revolving  neai 

Sfaonld  prove  the  phantom- warning  true 

Hiey  might  not  seem  thy  prophecies, 
But  spiritual  presentiments. 
And  such  refraction  of  events 

As  oFlea  rises  ere  they  rise. 


No  visual  shade  of  tome  one  lost. 

But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where   all  the   nerve   of   sense    is 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  GboU. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  gods  in  uQConjectured  bliiS, 
O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abysa 

Of  tenfold-complicated  change. 


xciv. 
How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought 
would  hold 
An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 


vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast. 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair. 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 


But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 

And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
Tbey  can  hut  listen  at  the  gates. 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 


By  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn, 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry ; 
And  genial  warmth  1  and  o'er  the  sky 

The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn; 

And  calm  that  let  Ihe  tapers  bum 

Unwavering:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd; 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard. 

And  on  the  board  the  Suttering  unt : 
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And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  ikies, 
And  wlieel'd  or  lit  tiie  lilniy  shapes 
That  haanl  the  dusk,  willi  eimini 

Add  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes; 


The  while  kine  gtimmer'd,  and  the 

L&id  their  dark  arms  aljout  the  field. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one. 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and 

And  in  the  house  light  after  light 
Went  out,  and  1  was  all  alone. 


In  those  fall'n  leaves  which  kept  their 
green, 
The  noble  letters  of  the  dead  : 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 

The     silent-speaking    words,     and 

strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 
est  hia  worth;  and  Strangely  spoke 


To 

The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On   doubts   that  drive   the   coward 

back. 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

Sow 


The  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  wbirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came   on   that  which   is,  and 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

Ionian  music  measuring  out 

Tiie  steps  of  Time  ^  the  shocks  of 
Chiuice  — 


The  blows  of  Death.     At  length  my 

Was  cancelt'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubL 

Vague   words!    but    ah,   how   hard   to 

In  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech. 
Or  eWn  for  intellect  to  reach 
Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became : 


The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the 
Laid  their  dark  amii  about  the  field: 

And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore. 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume. 


'  The  dawn,  the  dawn,'  and  died  away; 
And    East    and    West,   without    a 

Mixl  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and 

death. 
To  broaden  into  boundleis  day. 
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You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn. 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  ligbt-blue 

Are  tender  over  drowning  flle*, 
You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-born. 


Ikr 


ow  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  touch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  lint. 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true ; 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pore  in  deeds. 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There    lives  more   faith  in   honest 
doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  th«  oeedi. 
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He    fought    bis    doubts    and    gather'd 

StlCDgtb, 

He  would  not  make  bb  judgment 

blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  itrongei  faith  his  own; 

And   Powec   was  with  him  in   the 

Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the 
light. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

Bnt  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinars  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  Iheitgodsof  gold, 

Altho'  the  tTumpet  blew  so  loud. 


My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd ; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life  — 

■  looh'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mystery. 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two  —  they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye. 

Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune. 
Their  meetings  made  December  June, 
Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 

Wbate'er  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart, 

He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind. 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star, 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 

He  looks  so  cold :  she  thinks  him  kind. 


For  him  the  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows; 

She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house, 
And  he,  be  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  fixl  and  cannot  move. 

She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise. 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

'  I  cannot  understand  ;  I  love.' 


You  leave  us :  yon  will  see  the  Rhine, 
And  those  fair  hilts  Isail'd  below. 
When  I  Has  there  with  him;  and  go 

By  summer  belts  of  wheal  and  vine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath. 
That  City.  All  her  splenduur  seems 
No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that  gleams 

On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 

Let  her  great  Danube  rolling  fair 

Enwind  her  isles,  unmark'd  of  me: 
I  have  not  seen,  I  wiil  not  see 

Vienna;   rather  dream  that  there, 

A  treble  darkness,  Evil  haunts 

The  birth,  the  bridal;   friend  from 

Is  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 
Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 

By  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness 

Hei  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kjngst 

And  yet  myself  have  beard  him  say. 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to  and  fro 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 
jf  park  and  suburb  under  brown 

f  lustier  leaves;  nor  more  content. 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd. 
When  all  is  gay  with   lamps,  and 

With   sport   and   song,   in    booth    and 
tent, 
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Imperial  halls,  or  open  plain, 

And  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and 

The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 
Of  crinuon  or  in  emerald  rain. 

XCIX. 

Rises!  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds, 
So  thick  with  lowings  uf  the  herds, 

Daf,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 


Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  eailh. 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth, 

And  unto  myriads  mote,  of  death. 

U  wheresoever  those  may  be, 

Belwiil  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls 

They  know  mc  aot,  but  mourn  with  mt 


I  climb  the  hill:  from  end  to  end 
or  all  the  landscape  unriemeath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold, 

Ot  low  morass  and  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead. 

Or  sheepwidk  up  the  windy  wold; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill, 
Nor  quarry  trenched  along  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw; 


To  left   and   right  thro'   meadoir 
That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  Sock; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye. 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 


Unwateh'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sm^. 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved,   that    beech    will    gather 

This  maple  burn  itself  away; 

Unloved,  the  sun-Rower,  shining  fair, 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of 

And  many  a  rose -carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar. 

The  brook  shall    babble    dowD  the 

plain. 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 

Uncaied  for,  gird  the  windy  grove. 

And  flood  (he  haunts  of  hem  and 

Or  into  silver  arrows  break 
The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  blow. 

And   year   by  year   the    landscape 
grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranglr's  child; 

As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

His    wonted    glebe,    or    lops    the 

And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 


We  leave  the  well-beloved  place 

Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky; 
The  roofs,  that   heard  oar   earlier 
cry. 

Will  shelter  one  of  attanger  race. 
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We  go,  bul  ere  we  go  from  home. 

As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move. 
Two  spirits  of  a  divene  love 

Contend  for  loving  masteidom. 

One  whispers,  '  Here  thy  boyhood  snng 
Long    since    its    matin    song,    and 

The  tow  love-Ungiiage  of  the  bird 
In  native  hazels  tassel-hung.' 

The  other  answers, '  Yea,  but  here 

Thy  feel  have  stray'd  in  after  hours 
With    thy   lost  friend    among   the 

And  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear.' 

These  two  have  striven  half  the  day. 

And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim. 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 

That  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  torn  to  go :  nay  feet  are  aet 

To  leave   the   pleasant   fields   and 

To  one  pare  image  of  regret. 


On  Ibat  last  night  before  we  went 

From  out  the  doors  where  1  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 

Which  left  my  after-morn  content. 

Mclhought  I  dwelt  within  a  ball. 

And  maidens  with  me :  distant  hills 
From  hidden  summits  fed  with  dill 

A  river  sliding  by  Ibe  wall. 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 

They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good 
And  graceful.     In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  Iho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  me, 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever:  then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea ; 


And  on  by  many  a  level  mead. 

And  shadowing  bluff  that  m«de  the 
banks, 

We  glided  winding  under  ranki 
Of  iris,  and  the  golden  reed; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 

And   rolled   the   floods  in  grander 

The  maidens  gather'd  strength  and 
grace 
And  presence,  lordlier  than  before ; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watcb'd  tbem,  wai'd  in  every 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 

The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war. 

And  one  woiSd  chant  <&ie  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to  be. 
And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star ; 

Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  lo  deep,  to  where  we  saw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 


Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewail'd  their  lot;  I  did  them  wrong; 
•We  served  thee  here,'  they  said, 

And  wilt  Ihou  leave  us  now  behind?' 

So  rapt  I  was,  they  could  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he 
Replying, '  Enter  likewise  ye 

And  go  with  us : '  they  enter'd  in. 
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The  time  driws  neat  the  birth  of  Chnst; 

The  moor  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

A  siagle  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  (be  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 

That  wakens  at  tliis  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Ijke  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  daya, 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 


Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood- 
Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  Kc 
Run  ovt  your  measured  arcs,  a 
lead 

The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 


To-nigbt  ungathet'd  let  as  leave 
This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand  : 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land. 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christinas- eve. 

Our  Other's  dust  is  left  alone 

And  silent  under  other  snows  i 
There   in   due   time   the  woodbine 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

Norn 


For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of 

His  broke  Ihe  bond  of  dying  me. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast. 

By    which    our    lives    are    chiefly 

A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved. 
And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  ik<r. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frost;  light.- 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  pight; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die- 
Ring  out  Ihe  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
King  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

ig  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  Ihe  nobler  modes  of  life. 
With  sweeter  mannen,  purer  lavra. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  ain. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring   out,   ring   out   my   mourn  fat 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  Ihe  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  Ihe  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  Ihe  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  wan  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


It  is  the  day  when  he  was  born, 
A  bitter  day  that  early  lank 
Behind  a  purple-frosly  bank 

Of  vapour,  leaving  night  forlom. 
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Tbe  bUst  of  North  and  East,  uid 

Makes  daggen  at  the  tharpen'd  eaves, 

And  bristle*  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  ;oD  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  homs 

Together,  in  (he  drifts  tbal  paM 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast.    But  fetch 
the  wine, 

AiTUige  the  board  and  bnm  the  glass; 

iMng  in  great  Ugs  and  let  them  lie. 
To  i^lte  a  solid  core  of  heat ; 
Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 

Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by; 

We  keep  the  day.  With  festal  cheer. 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him,  whate'er  he  be. 

And  ling  the  songt  he  loved  to  hear. 


I  win  not  shut  me  from  my  kind,  . 
And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 
I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone. 

Hot  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind ; 

Wliat  profit  lies  in  bairen  faith. 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaven's  highest  height. 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death? 

Willi  Had  I  in  the  highest  place. 

But  mine  own   phantom   chanting 

hymns? 
And  ou  the  depths  of  death  there 

Tlie  reflei  of  a  human  face. 

Ill  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies: 
Tis   held    that   tonour    makes    us 

Whatever  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 


OX, 
Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk 

From    household    tountuns    ne 

in; 

The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 
That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk; 


High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 

But  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom; 
'And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood ', 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 

Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of    England;      not    the    schoolboy 
heat. 
The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  woulil  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

And  find  bis  comfort  in  thy  face; 


Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight, 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years; 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears. 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung. 

The    proud   was    half   disarm'd  of 

Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  tide 
To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stem  were  mild  when  thou  wert  by, 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  braien  fool 

Was  soften'd,  and  he  knew  not  why; 
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While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart, 

And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mini 
And  loved  them  mure,  that  they  weie 
thine, 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  wt; 


>r  the  skill, 
But  mine  (he  lave  Chat  will  not  t 
And,  horn  ol  love,  the  vague  desire 
That  spurs  an  imitative  will. 


ihe  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 

Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all, 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball. 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown ; 

The  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 

His  want  in  Torms  for  /ashiun's  sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale: 

For  who  can  always  act?  but  he. 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call, 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  oltice  of  Ihe  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mini); 


Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by. 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye, 
Where  God  anil  Nature  met  in  light; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 


High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate  e' 
On  glorious  insufficiencies. 

Set  light  by  narrower  perfeclness. 


But  thou,  that  hllest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
1  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  Muls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 


For  what  wert  thou?  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch. 
And   hope  could    never    hope  loo 

In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  horn. 

Large  elements  in  order  brought. 

And   tracts  of  calm  from  ten^ol 

And  world-wide  fluctuation  sway'd 
Id  vassal  tides  that  follow'd  thought. 

exit  I. 


For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 
To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fultU  — 

I  doubt   not  what   thou  wouldst   have 

A  life  in  civic  action  warm, 

A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force. 
Becoming,  when  the  lime  has  Innh, 
A  lever  to  upHft  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  wad  gc^ 

With  agonies,  with  energiea. 
With  overthrow  ings,  and  with  etie^ 
And  undulations  to  and  fro. 


Who  loves  not  Knowledge?    Who  si 


Her  pillars?    Let  her  work  prev>iL 

it  on  her  forehead  sita  a  Ere : 
She  set)  her  forivard  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 
Submitting  all  things  to  deiire. 
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H>ir*grown  u  I'd,  a  child,  and  vain  — 
She  cuiQot  tight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  &ith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons?  liety-faot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 

She  il  the  second,  not  the  (irtt. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 


Fer  she  is  earthiy  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
O  friend,  who  earnest  to  tby  goal 

So  eail)',  leaving  me  behind, 

Ivonld  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  greweit  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and 


Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow. 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the   flowering   squares,  and 
thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  lakes  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  tights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  see; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their 

To  build  and  brood;   that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land;  and  in  my  breast 

Spring  wakens  too;    and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 


■  ■  cxvi. 

Is  it,  [hen,  regret  for  buried  time 

That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes. 
And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and 

The  colours  of  the  crescent  prime? 

Not  all:  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust. 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Not  all  regret ;  the  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  1  muse  alone; 
And  that   dear  voice,  I  once  have 

Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine : 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead; 

Less   yearning   for    the    friendship 
fled. 
Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 


O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this. 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss ; 

That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 

Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet; 
And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet. 

Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue. 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs. 

And    every    span    of    shade    that 

And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels. 
And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 


Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  labouring  in  his  youth; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime; 

Bui  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.     They  say. 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 
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In  tracts  of  fluenl  heat  began, 

And  greiv  to  seeming-random  forms, 
The  teeiaing  prey  of  cyclic  ilonns, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man; 

Who  throve  and  branch'd  from  cljme  to 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 
And  of  himgelf  in  higher  pUcc, 
If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Wichin  himaeU,  from  more  to  more; 
Or,  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and 

Tb&t  life  is  not  as  idle  ore. 

But  iron  d(^  from  central  gloom, 

And  heateil  hot  with  burning  feats. 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  baller'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.     Arise  and  fly 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feiatj 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 


Doors,  where  my  heart  wai  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  not  a*  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more;  the  city  sleeps; 

I  Mneli  the  meadow  in  the  street; 


And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a 
I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  bAad. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath  ; 
1  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain. 
Magnetic  mockeries;  not  in  vain, 

Uke   Paul  with   beasts,   1   fought   with 
Death; 


Not  only  cunning  casts  in  day : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men. 
At  least  to  me?    1  would  not  stay- 
Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape. 
But  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 


Sad  Hespei  o'er  the  buried  sun 

And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou  walchest  i&  things  cvei  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done : 

The  team  is  looien'd  firom  the  ««in. 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  cloung  door. 

And  life  is  datken'd  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night, 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is 

Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird; 
Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light : 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  streanOi 

And  voices  hail  it  from  the  brink; 
Thou   heai'il   the   village    hwrniHT 

And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  tenm. 

Sweet  Hesper- Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 
Thou,    like    my    present   «nd    m^ 
past, 

Tliy  place  is  changed;  thou  art  tlie  same. 


Oh,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doon^ 
And   yesrn'd  to   burst    the    folded 
gloom. 

To  bare  the  eternal  Heavens  again. 

To  feel  once  mote,  in  placid  awe. 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  iny  soul. 

In  all  het  motion  one  with  law; 
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Be  qiiickenM  with  a  Ihreliei  breath. 
And  like  an  incanaidetate  boy, 
Al  ID  the  fomier  flaih  of  joy, 

I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death; 

And  all  tbc  brecM  of  Fancy  blows. 
And  every  dew-drop  paints  a  bow, 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  glow, 

And  every  thought  break*  out  a  rose. 


There  where   the   long  street  roars 
hath  been 
The  stillnesa  of  the  centra]  sea. 

The  bills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From   foria   to   form,  and   nothing 

They  niell  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 
Ijke  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and 

Bnt  ia  my  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 
I  cannot  think  Ibe  thing  farewelL 

cutiv. 
Hat  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless ; 
Our  dearest   foith;    our   ghastliest 

doubt ; 
He,  They,  One,  All;   within,  with- 


A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  meh 
The  freeiing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answer'd,  ■  1  have  felL' 


And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands; 
And    out    of   darkneaa    came    th 

That  reach  thro'  natnre,  moulding  men. 

CJDIV. 


TbePowt 


a  darkne 


Or  Love   but  play'd   with  gracioiii 

Because  he  felt  so  Gx'd  in  truth : 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care. 

He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and 

He  set  his  royal  ^gnet  there; 

Abiding  with  me  till  I  saQ 

To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keep* 

A  thousand  pulses  dancing,  foil. 


I  fbund  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  n 

„       try, 

Ine  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun ; 

tr  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
!  heard  S  voice, '  Believe  no  moo 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shor 

Tiiai  tumbled  in  tbc  Godless  deep; 


Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  conrien  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
And  will  be,  tho'  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 

Encompass'd  by  hi*  faitUnl  guard. 
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And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who   moves   about   from   plac< 

And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 
In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  weU. 


And  all  Is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
Be  aundei'd  in  the  night  of  fear  j 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that 


Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread. 
And  justice,  ev'n  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown, 
And  him,  the  laiar,  in  his  rags: 
They  Iremblei  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down. 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  floodi 

The  fortres)  crashes  from  on  high, 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky. 

And  the  great  lEon  sinks  in  blood. 

And  compass'U  by  the  fires  of  Hell; 

While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar. 

And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well. 


The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 

Of  onward  lime  shall  yet  be  made. 
And  throned  races  may  degrade; 

Yet  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Fear, 
If  all  your  office  had  to  do 
With  old  results  that  look  like  new; 

If  this  were  all  your  mission  here, 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword. 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  li 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cri 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word. 


To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk. 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque. 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower; 

Why  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  you  and  yours.    I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil  cofiperant  to  an  eiid. 

cnix. 
Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire. 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal; 
O  loved  the  most,  when  mo«  I  feel 
lere  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 

Known  and  unknown;  human,  divine; 
Sweet  humanhandandlipsandeye; 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not 


Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood; 

Behold,  1  dream  a  dream  of  good, 
And  mingle  all  the  world  witb  thee. 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

1  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun. 
And  in  the  setting  tbou  art  fair. 


■uthe 


I?    I  cannot  guess; 
-  '~  star  and  flower 


But  tho  I  seem  in  star  and  flows 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power^ 
do  not  therefore  love  thee  less : 


My  love  involves  the  love  before; 
My  love  is  vaster  passion  now; 
Tho'  mix'd  with   God  and   Nature 

I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice ; 
1  shall  not  lose  Ihee  tho'  I  die. 


O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 
When   all    that   seems  aha 
shock, 
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TiaX  we  may  lift  from  out  of  duit 
A*oice  as  unto  him  that  he«re, 
A  ccT  above  the  conquei'cl  j'ears 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  >nd  tnut, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-eoolrol. 
The  trnthi  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  ail  we  flow  from,  soul  in  son). 


0  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  tbou  a  marriage  \xj; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 


Nor  have  I  fell  so  much  of  bliss 

Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
Adauehler  of  our  house;  nor  proved 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this; 


Remade  the  blood  and  changed  the 
And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more; 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

Id  dying  songs  a  dead  regret, 
But  like  a  statue  solid-se't. 

And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 

Rfgret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 

Than  in  the  summers  that  are  flown, 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  grown 

To  something  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times. 
As  half  hut  idle  brawling  rhymes. 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

Bat  where  is  she,  the  bridal  flower, 

That  most  be  made  a  wife  ere  noon? 
She  enters,  glowing  like  the  moon 

Of  Eden  on  its  bridal  bower : 


O  when  her  hfc  was  yet  in  bud, 

He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  growi 

For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good,  , 

And  thou  art  worthy;  full  of  power; 
As  gentle;   liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out ;  the  noon  is  near. 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her  will  not  fear: 

For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee. 

That  walch'd  her  on  her  nurse's  arm. 
That  shielded  all  her  life  from  harm 
At  last  must  part  with  her  to  thee; 

iw  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife, 
Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead; 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her  head. 
And  the  most  living  words  of  life 

Breathed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on, 
The  '  wilt  thou '  answer'd,  and  agun 
The  '  wilt  thoo '  ask'd,  till  out  of  twain 

Her  sweet '  I  will '  has  made  you  one. 

Now  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be  read. 

Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  morn. 

By  village  eyes  as  yet  unborn; 

The  names  are  sign'd,  and  overhead 

Begins  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 
The  joy  to  every  wandering  breeie ; 
The  blind  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 

The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells. 


O  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

With  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the 
grave 

That  has  to-day  its  luaoy  tide. 
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To-day  tbe  grave  is  bcight  for  me, 

For  them  the  light  of  life  increased. 
Who  stay  tn  share  the  muriiing  feast. 

Who  rest  to-night  bewde  Ihe  se«- 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
,  To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  lun; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 
Tbe  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  circles  round,  and  fancy  playft. 

And  hearts  are  waim'd  and   facet 

As    drinking  health   to   bride   and 

We  wish  them  store  of  happy  day*. 


Nor 


le  all  to  blan 


if  I 


Conjecture  uf  a  stiller  guest, 
Perchanee.perchance.amongtherest, 
And,  tho'  in  sQence,  wishing  joy. 

But  they  must  go,  the  time  draws  on. 
And  (hose  while-favour'd  horses  wait! 
They  rise,  but  hnger;  it  is  late; 

Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  Ihey  are  gone- 

A  shade  falls  on  ua  like  the  dark 

from  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass, 
Bui  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park, 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew. 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed, 
Andhowshelook'd.andwhathesaid, 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee, 
The  shade  of  passing  thought,  tbe 

wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health, 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-three, 


And  high  in  heaven  the  si 
cloud, 
id  on  the  downs  a  riring  fiie : 


And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapour  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  Ihe  glancing  rinj, 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  bead. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  billsi 


By  which  they  rest,  and  6ccan  sounds. 
And,  Stat  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  Into  hounds, 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase. 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

or  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge;   under  whose  com- 

Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  theii 

Is  Nature  like  an  open  book; 


Whereof  the  man,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Uod, 

That  God.  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  nxiTea. 
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MAUD;   A    MONODRAMA. 

PART  I. 


I  lUTB  the  dreidrul  hollow  behind  the  little  wood, 
III  lips  in  the  tield  above  are  dappled  with  blood-ied  heath. 
The  red-ribb'd  ledges  dtip  with  a  »i1ent  horror  of  blood. 
And  Echo  there,  wfaalevei  ii  aslt'd  hei.  answcn  '  Death.' 


For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  bodjr  mi  fonnd, 
HawhohadgiveD  melire  — Oblher!  OGod!  waiitwell?  — 
Mangled,  and  flatten'd,  and  criuh'd,  and  dinted  into  Che  ground  i 
There  yet  lies  the  tock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fell. 


Did  he  fling  himself  down?  who  knows?  for  a  vdst  speculation  had  bfl'd. 
And  ever  he  multer'd  and  madden'd,  and  ever  wann'd  with  despair. 
And  out  he  walk'd  when  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldling  waii'd. 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruin'd  woodlands  drove  thro'  the  air. 


I  remember  the  lime,  for  the  roots  of  my  hair  were  stirr'd 
By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  deail  weight  trail'd,  by  a  whisper'd  Inght, 
And  my  pulses  closed  their  gales  with  a  shock  on  niy  heart  as  I  beard 
The  shriU-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shuddering  night. 


ViDainy  somewhere !  whose?    One  says,  we  are  villaina  alL 
Not  he;  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by  me  be  maintBincd  : 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  Hall, 
Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scbeme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and  drain'd. 


Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace?  we  have  made  them  a  curse. 

Pickpockets,  each  band  lusting  for  all  thai  is  not  its  own; 

And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse 

Than  the  heart  of  the  citiien  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthstone? 


The  viler,  as  underhand,  dd[  openly  bearing  the  sword. 
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Sooner  or  later  I  (oo  may  passively  lake  the  print 

Of  the  golden  age  —  why  not?    I  have  neither  hope  nor  trust; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  mill&tone,  set  my  face  as  a  fUnl, 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die :  who  knows?  we  are  ashes  and  dutt. 


Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by. 
When  the  pi>or  are  bovell'd  and  hustled  together,  each  sex,  111 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie; 
Peace  in  het  vineyard  —  yes !  —  but  a  company  forges  the  win 


And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruHian's  head, 
Till  the  lilthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 
And  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life, 


And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villainous  centre-hits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights. 
While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sit 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  bis  crimson  lights. 


When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee. 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones, 
h  it  peace  or  war?  better,  warl  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 


For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-boat  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced  snubnosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till. 
And  strike,  H  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yardwand,  home. 


What!  am  I  raging  alone  as  my  father  raged  in  his  mood? 
Must  /  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash  myself  down  and  die 
Rather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  1  made,  nevermore  lo  brood 
On  a  horror  of  shatter'd  limbs  and  a  wretched  swindler's  lie? 


Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me.^  there  v/sa  lirvt  in  the  passionate  shriek. 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made  false  baste  to  the  grave  — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  I  saw  him,  and  thought  he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  cave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  God,  as  he  used  to  rkvc 
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I  am  sick  of  the  Hall  and  the  hiU,  1  am  tick  of  the  moor  and  the  nu 
Why  should  I  slay?  can  >  sweeter  chance  ever  come  to  me  here? 
O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  pain. 
Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  pUce  and  the  pit  and  the  feai? 


Workmen  up  at  the  Hall  I  — they  are  coming  back  from  abroad; 
The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch  of  a  millionaire : 
I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  singular  beauty  of  Maud; 
I  play'd  with  the  girl  when  a  child;  the  promised  then  to  be  fair. 


Maud  with  her  venturoot  climbings  and  tumbles  and  childish  escapes, 
Maud  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  rihging  joy  of  the  Hall, 
Maud  with  her  sweet  puise-mouth  when  my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Maud  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling  of  all,  — 


What  is  she  now?     My  dreams  arc  bad.     She  may  bring  me  a  curse. 
No,  there  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor ;  she  will  let  me  alone. 
Thanks,  (or  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  ot  man  he  the  wotic. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Devil  may  pipe  to  bis  own. 

n. 

Long  have  I  ligb'd  for  a  calm :  God  grant  I  may  find  it  at  last  I 

It  will  never  he  broken  by  Maud,  she  has  neither  savour  nor  salt. 

But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  1  found  when  her  carriage  past. 

Perfectly  beautiful :  let  it  be  granted  her:  where  is  the  fault? 

All  that  1  saw  (for  her  eyes  were  downcast,  not  to  be  seen) 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 

Dead  perfection,  no  more:  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 

For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's  defect  of  the  rose. 

Or  an  underlip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  loo  full, 

Or  the  least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve  in  a  sensitive  nose, 

From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  least  little  touch  of  spleen. 

HI. 

Cold  and  cleat-cot  face,  why  come  you  so  cruelly  meek, 
Breaking  a  slumber  In  which  all  spleenful  folly  was  drown'd. 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyclaab  dead'on  the  cheek. 
Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on  a  gloom  profound; 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a  transient  wrong 
Done  but  in  thought  to  your  beauty,  and  ever  as  pale  as  before 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing  iJp.m  me  without  a  sound. 
Luminous,  genilike,  ghostlike,  deathlike,  hnlf  the  night  long 
Growing  and  failing  and  growing,  till  I  could  l)ear  it  no  more, 
But  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  dark  garden  grouad. 
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Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung  shipwrecking  rati. 
Now  to  the  screa.ni  of  a  madden'd  beach  dra^'d  down  by  the  wave, 
Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly  glimmer,  and  found 
The  shining  daflbdil  dead,  and  Oiion  low  in  his  grave. 


A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime 
In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit  —  ah,  wherefore  cannot  I  be 
Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the  bountiful  season  bland, 
When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of  a  softer  clime. 
Half-lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea, 
Tbe  silent  sapphire-spangkd  marriage  ring  of  the  land? 


Below  me,  there,  is  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and  small  I 
And  yet  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gossip,  scandal,  and  spile; 
And  Jack  on  his  ale-house  bench  has  as  many  lies  as  a  Czarj 
And  here  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  red  lock,  glimmers  the  Hall; 
And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her  pass  like  a  ligfal; 
But  sorrow  seize  me  if  ever  that  light  be  my  leading  star  1 


When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the  wrinkled  head  of  the  race? 
1  met  her  to-day  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  her  brother  1  bow'di 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister  as  she  rode  by  oo  (he  moor; 
But  the  lire  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'd  over  her  beautiful  face. 
O  child,  you  wrong  your  beauty,  believe  it,  in  being  so  proud  ; 
Your  blber  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  I  am  nameless  and  poor. 


I  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready  to  slander  and  steal; 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  stoic,  or  like 

A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way: 

For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal; 

The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  spear'd  by  Che  shrike. 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  a  world  uf  plunder  and  prey. 


We  are  puppets,  Man  in  bis  pride,  and  Beauty  fair  in  her  flower  ; 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand  at  a  game 
That  pushes  us  oiT  from  the  board,  and  others  ever  succeed? 
Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other  here  for  an  hour; 
We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and  grin  at  a  brother's  shame; 
However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed. 
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And  he  felt  himielf  in  hit  force  to  be  Ntliue't  crowning  race- 
As  nioe  montbt  go  to  the  shaping  an  infant  ripe  for  his  birth. 
So  Itmny  a  million  of  ages  have  gone  Lo  the  making  of  man: 
He  DOW  it  fint,  bnt  is  he  the  last?  is  he  not  too  hue? 


The  man  of  science  himself  ti  fonder  of  glory,  and  vain, 
An  eye  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  hounded  and  poor; 
The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirl'd  into  folly  and  vice, 
1  would  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a  temperate  brain; 
For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  b  man  could  learn  it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  saltan  of  old  in  a  garden  of  spice. 


For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veil. 

Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how  God  will  bring  them  about  ? 

Our  planet  is  one,  the  suns  are  many,  the  world  is  wide. 

Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall?  shall  I  shriek  if  >  Hungary  lail? 

Oi  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knonl? 

/have  Dot  made  the  world,  and  He  that  made  it  will  guide. 

IX. 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways. 

Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my  lot, 

Fai-off  from  the  clamour  of  liars  belied  in  the  hubbub  of  lies; 

From  the  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing  dispraise 

Because  theii  natures  are  little,  and,  whether  he  heed  it  or  not, 

Where  each  man  walks  with  his  bead  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  flies. 


And  most  of  all  would  I  ftee  from  the  cruel  madness  of  love. 
The  honey  of  poison-flowers  and  all  the  measureless  ill. 
Ah  Maud,  you  milkwbite  fawn,  you  are  all  unmeet  for  a  wife. 
Your  mother  is  mute  in  her  grave  as  her  image  in  marble  above; 
Vour  father  is  ever  in  London,  you  wander  about  at  your  will; 
Ton  have  bnt  fed  on  the  roses  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life. 


A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree 

In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall  1 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 

A  pasnonate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

Smgiug  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 
In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 
Keady  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand. 
Much  with  baooer  and  bugle  and  lUe 
To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 


Maud  with  her  exquisite  lace. 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English 

green, 
Maud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her 

grace. 
Singing  of  Death,  and  of  Honour  that 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sordid 

and  mean, 
And  myself  to  laaguid  and  bate. 
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Saencc,  beautiful  voice  1 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  miud 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  sball  not  find. 

Still !  I  will  heai  you  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  Leave*  me  a 

But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 
Her  feet  on  (be  meadow  grass,  and  adore. 
Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind. 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 


Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale. 
No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 
In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud. 
And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  a 

Caught  and  cufTd  by  the  gale : 
I  had  fancied  it  would  be  fair. 


Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet 

Last  night,  when  the  sunset  bum'd 

On  the  bloEsom'd  gable-ends 

At  the  head  of  the  village  street. 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet? 

And  she  louch'd  my  hand  with  a  smile  so 

She  made  me  divine  amends 
For  a  courtesy  not  return'd. 

III. 
And  thus  a  delicate  spark 
Of  glowing  and  growing  light 
■I'hro'  the  livelong  hours.of  the  dark 
Kept  itself  warm   in   the   heart  of  my 

Ready  to  burst  in  a  colour'd  flame; 
fill  at  last  when  the  morning  came 
In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems 
But  an  ashen-gray  deligbl. 


Of  iome  coquettish  deceit, 


Cleopatra-like  as  of  old 

To  entangle  me  when  we  met. 

To  have  her  lion  roll  in  a  silken  net 

And  fewQ  at  a  victor's  feet 


Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  Gft? 
Should  Nature  keep  me  ^ve. 
If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter 
When  I  am  but  twenty-five? 
Vet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 
If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd. 
And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream 
Then  the  world  were  notio  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet 


What  if  tho'  her  eye  seem'd  fidi 
Of  a  kind  intent  to  me. 
What  if  that  dandy-despot,  he. 
Thai  jeweli'd  mass  of  millinery. 
That  oil'd  and  cuil'd  Assyrian  BuH 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence. 
Her  brother,  from  whom  I  keep  aloo( 
Who  wants  the  bncr  politic  sense 
To  mask,  tho'  but  in  his  own  behoof 
With  a  glassy  smile  his  brutal  acorn  — 
What  if  he  had  told  her  yestennom 
How  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake 
A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  feign'd. 
And  a  moist  mirage  in  desert  eyes. 
That  so,  when  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  bis  brazen  lies, 
A  wretched  vote  may  be  gain'd, 

VII. 

For  a  raven  ever  croaks,  at  my  side. 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and 

Or  thou  will  prove  Iheir  tool 
Yea,  too,  myself  from  myself  I  guard. 
For  oflen  a  man's  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fool. 

VIH. 
Perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 
Came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood. 
For  am  1  not,  am  I  not,  here  alone 
So  many  a  summer  since  she  died, 
My  mother,  who  was  so  gentle  and  good! 
Living  alone  in  an  empty  house. 
Here  half-bid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 


Chkh^Ic 


Where    I   bear    the    dead   at    midday 

And  Uie  shrieking  ruih  of  the  wainscot 

And    ray   own   lad    name    in    cornen 

Wben   the  thivet  of  dancing  leave*  ii 

About  its  echoing  chunben  wide, 

Till   a   morbid   hale    and    hoiTOT   have 

grown 
or  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mixl. 
And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fiit 
On  a  heart  faalf-turn'd  to  stone. 

IX. 
O  heart  of  stone,  are  you  flesh,  and  caught 
By  that  you  iwore  to  withstand? 
i'oi  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrought 
But,   I    fear,  the    new  strong   wine   of 

That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and 

When  I  saw  the  treasured  splendour,  her 

Come  aliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove, 
And  the  sunlight  broke  from  ber  lip? 


1  have  ptay'd  with  her  when  a  child; 

She  remeroben  it  now  we  meet. 

Ah  welt,  well,  well,  I  may  be  beguiled 

By  some  coquettish  deceit. 

Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 

If  Maud  trere  all  that  she  seem'd. 

And  ber  imile  had  all  thai  I  dream'd. 

Then  the  world  were  not  *o  bitter 

But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet. 

Vll. 


Did  I  hear  it  half  in  •  do» 
Long  since,  I  know  not  where? 

Did  I  dream  it  an  hour  ago. 
When  asleep  in  this  arm-chur? 


Men  were  drinking  together, 
Drinking  and  talking  of  me; 

'Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  boy 
Will  have  plenty :  so  let  it  be.' 


Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight, 

Viiicrs  nodding  together 
In  some  Arabian  night? 


Strange,  that  I  hear  two  men, 
Somewhere,  talking  of  we; 

'  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 
Will  have  plenty:  so  let  it  be.' 

VIII. 

She  came  to  the  village  chotcb. 

And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone; 

An  angel  watching  an  urn 

Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone; 

And  once,  but  once,  she  lifted  her  eye^ 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  strangely  btush'd 

To  lind  Ihey  were  met  by  my  own; 

And   suddenly,  sweetly,  my  heart  beat 

And  thicker,  until  I  henrit  no  longer 
The  snowy -banded,  dilettante. 
Delicate-handed  priest  intone; 
And  thought,  is  it  pride,  and  mused  and 

'  No  surely,  now  it  cannot  be  pride.' 
IX. 
I  was  walking  a  mile. 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  sun  look'd  out  with  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  cloud  and  the  moor 
And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  Ihe  dark  moor  land. 
Rapidly  riding  fu  away, 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 
There  were  two  at  her  side. 
Something  flish'd  in  the  sun, 
Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  them  ride, 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone : 
Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night. 
Then  returns  Ihe  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  lighL 

X. 


,G(Ki'^le 


This  I 


w-msde   lord,  whose   splendour 


The  slavish  hat  rtom  the  villager's  head? 
Whose  old  grand  rattier  has  lalel;  died, 
Gone  lo  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedncu  diagging;  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  pojson'd  gloom 
Wrought,   till   be  crept   froni   a  gutted 

Master  of  balfa  servile  shire. 
And  left  hit  coal  all  turn'd  into  gold 
To  a  grandson,  lirsi  of  his  noble  line, 
Rich  in  the  grace  all  women  desire, 
Strong  in  the  power  that  all  men  adore, 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  loner. 
And  soften  as  if  to  B  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divine. 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine. 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 
There  amid  perky  htrches  and  pine. 
And  over  the  sullen-purple  moot 
(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  ear. 


What,  has  he  Tound  my  jewel  out? 
For  one  uf  the  two  that  rode  at  her  side 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  I  am  sure  was  he ; 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  and  1  tbidk  for  a 

Blithe  would  her  brother's  acceptance  be. 
Maud  coutit  be  gracious  too,  no  dnubt 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  bought  commission,  >  waxen  6tce, 
A  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape  — 
Bou^t?  what  is  it  he  cannot  buy? 
And  therefore  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry. 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race. 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  I. 

III. 
Last  week  came  one  to  the  country  town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Tho'  the  slate   has  done  it  and   thrice 

as  well: 
This    broad-brimm'd    hawker    of    holy 

things, 
Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton. 

Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  hit  pence. 
This  huckster  put  down  wu  I  can  he  tell 


Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  conKqaencc* 
Put  down  the  passions  that  make  eaith 

Hell! 
Down  with  anftition.  avarice,  pride. 
Jealousy,  down  !  cut  off  from  the  mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  feu; 
Down  too,  down  at  your  own  tireside. 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear, 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind. 


I  wish  I  coald  hear  again 

The  chivalrous  battle-song 

That  she  warbled  alone  in  her  joyl 

I  might  persuade  myself  then 

She  would  not  do  herself  this  great  wron^ 

To  take  a  wanton  dissolute  boy 

For  >  man  and  leader  of  men. 


Ah  God,  for   a  man  with   heart,  bead 

Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  goai 
For  ever  and  ever  by. 
One  still  Strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Wliaterer  they  call  him,  what  care  1, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat  —  one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie. 


0  let  the  solid  ground 
Not  fail  beneath  my  feel 

Berore  my  life  has  found 

What  some  have  found  so 
Then  let  come  what  come  mi 
What  matter  il  1  go  mad, 

1  shall  have  bad  my  day. 


Let  the  sweet  heaven*  endure, 
Not  close  and  darken  above  DM 

Before  I  am  ijuite  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  mc; 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

1  shall  ba*«  bad  my  i»y. 


,G(Ki'^le 


Binis  in  the  high  Hall-gHcdeD 
When  IwiliBhl  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
Thef  were  crying  and  calling. 


Where  was  Maud?  in  cue  wood; 

And  1,  wbo  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  liliei. 

Myriad*  bloir  together. 


Birds  in  our  wood  sang 
Ringing  thio'  the  valleyi^ 

Maud  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 


I  kiss'd  her  slender  hand. 
She  took  the  kiss  ledately; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen. 
But  she  is  tall  and  stalely. 


I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Wbo  have  won  her  favour  I 
O  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her. 


I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 

For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  meadow* 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 

Were  crying  and  calling  to  her, 
Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud? 


Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  King  Charley  snarling. 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 

Yob  are  not  her  darling. 


Scoin'd,  tobescom'dbyone  that  I  scorn, 
Is  [hat  a  matter  to  make  me  fret? 
That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne? 
Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  be  vent  with  his  pride  1 
I  past  him,  I  was  crossing  his  lands; 
He  stood  on  the  path  a  little  aside; 
His  face,  as  1  grant,  in  spite  of  spite. 
Has  a  broad-blown  comeliness,  red  and 
white, 
I  six  feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands; 
his  essences  tum'd  the  live  air  sick. 
And  barbarous  opulence  jewel-thick 
"    in'd  itself  on  his  breast  and  his  bands. 


Who  shall  call  me  ungentle,  onfilkir, 
t  long'd  so  heartily  then  and  there 
To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship; 
But  while  I  past  he  was  humming  an  : 
Stopt,  ajid  then  with  a'ridjtig  whip 
Leisurely  lapping  a  glossy  boot. 
And  curving  a  contumelious  tip, 
Gorgoniseil  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  Brilisb  stare- 


Why  sit*  he  here  in  bis  Other's  chaii? 
That  old  man  never  comes  to  his  place : 
Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen? 
For  only  once,  in  the  village  street, 
IasI  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  hit  face, 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 
Scarcely,  now,  would  I  call  him  a  cheat; 
For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit. 
She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  untrue ; 
And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Maud  is  sweet: 
Tho'  I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side; 
Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete. 
However  she  came  to  be  so  allied. 
Anii  fair  without,  faithful  within, 
Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin: 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mothec; 
And  beap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  race. 
All,  all  upon  the  brother. 


■,Got)gle 


M>.ud  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  fair  on  ■  lawn; 
There  ihe  walks  in  her  sUte 
And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower, 
And  thither  I  climb'd  st  dawn 
And  stood  by  her  gaiden-gate; 
A  lion  ramps  el  the  top, 
He  is  claipt  by  a  passion-flower. 

It. 
Maud's  own  little  oak-room 

(Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone 
Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carven  gloom, 
Lights  with  herself,  when  alone 
She  sils  by  her  music  and  books 
And  her  brother  lingers  late 
With  a  roystcTiag  company)  looCs 
Upon  Maud's  own  garden-gate  : 
And  1  thought  a*  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  ai 

white 
As  occan.foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 
On  the   hasp  of  the  window,  and  my 

Delight 
Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost, 

to  glide, 
Like  a  beam  of  the  seventh  Heaven,  down 

There  were  but  «  step  to  be  made. 

111. 
Tlie  fancy  flatter'd  my  mind. 
And  again  seem'd  overbold; 
Now  I  thought  that  she  cared  for  me. 
Now  I  thought  she  was  kind 
Only  because  she  was  cold. 


I  heard  no  sound  where  I  stood 
But  the  rivulet  on  from  the  lawn 
Running  down  to  my  own  dark  wood; 
Or  the  voice  of  the  long  sea-wave  as 

Now  and  then  in  the  dim-gray  dawn; 


But  I  look'd,  and  round,  all  tonud  the 

house  I  beheld 
The  death-white  curtain  drawn; 
Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 
Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath. 
Knew  that  the  death-white  curtain  meant 

but  sleep. 
Yet  I  shuddei'd  and  thought  like  a  fool 

of  the  sleep  of  death. 

XV. 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells. 

And  1  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 
That  if/be  dear  to  some  one  else. 

Then  some  one  else  may  have  much  to 
fear; 
But  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 

Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 
Shall  I  not  Uke  care  of  all  that  I  think, 
Yea  ev'n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink, 
]f  I  be  dear. 
If  I  be  dear  to  tome  one  dae. 

XVI. 


This  lump  of  earth  has  left  his  estate 
The  lighter  by  the  loss  of  his  weight; 
And  so  that  he  Snd  what  he  went  to 

And   fulsome    Pleasure   dog   him,   aod 

His  heart  in  the  groM  mud-honey  of  town. 
He  may  slay  for  a  year  who  bat  gone  for 

Bui  this  is  the  day  when  I  must  speak 
And  I  see  my  Dread  coming  down, 
O  this  is  the  day! 

0  beautiful  creature,  what  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 
Lordoftbepulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast, 
And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  tender 

From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 
To  the  grace  that,  bri^l  and  light  at  the 

Of  a  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head. 
And  she  knows  it  not ;  O,  if  she  knew  i^ 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  it 

1  know  it  the  one  bright  thing  to  save 
My  yet  young  life  ia  3ie  wild*  of  lime. 


CicKH^Ic 


Ferhipt   from    mftdneu,   pethftpc   from 
Perbapt  fiom  a  selfish  grftve. 

tl. 
What,  if  «hc  be  btlen'd   to  thii  fool 

lotd, 
Daic  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word  ? 
Should  1  love  her  so  well  ir  ibe 
Had  given  her  word  to  a  thing  ao  low? 
Shall  I  love  hei  as  well  if  she 
Can  biemk   her  word  were  it  even  fot 

I  imt  that  it  i*  not  m. 


Catch    not    mj    breath,    O    dam 

heart. 
Let  not  mj  tongue  be  a  thrall  t 


XVII. 
Go  not,  bappy  day. 

From  the  shining  tieldi, 
Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  ii  the  South, 
Rose*  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips, 
I^as  and  blush  the  oewa 

Over  glowing  ships; 
Over  blowing  seaa. 

Over  seas  at  icst. 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blosb  it  thro' the  Wett; 
nil  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree. 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  firom  East  to  West, 
TiU  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  tbio'  the  West. 
Ro^  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  (he  South, 
Rosea  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  month. 


I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 

There  is  none  like  hei,  none. 
And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  roy  blood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on, 
Calming    itself    to    the    long- wisb'd -for 
end. 


None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dty'tongued  laurels'  patter-  - 

ing  talk 
Seem'd  her  Ught  foot  along  the  garden 

And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  comes 

But  even  then   I   hcaid  her  close  the 

The  gates  of  Heaven  are  closed,  and  she 


O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy 

delicious  East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 
Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have   here 

increased. 
Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 
And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 
With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air, 
And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 
Of  hei  whose  gentle  wilt  has  changed 

And   made   my  life   a   perfumed  altar- 

And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have 

With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy 

great 
Forefathers    of   the    tbomless    garden, 

there 
Shadowing  the   saow-limb'd   Eve   from 


whoi 


she 


■,Got)gle 


Here  will  I  lie,  while  the»e  long  breeches 

And  you  fair  stars  thM  crown  a  happy 

day 
Go  in  Biid  out  as  if  at  merry  play. 

Who  am  no  more  so  all  fuilorn. 

As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  born 

To   labour   and    the    nialtoclt-harden'il 

Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  rni- 

deratand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That   makes   you  tyrants  in  your  iron 

Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes, 
Cold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  burn  and 

His  nothingness  into  man. 


But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  1, 
Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have   found  a 

The  countercharm  of  space  and  hoUow 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  would 

die 
To  save   from   some  sl^t   shame  one 


Would   die;    for  sullen-seeming   Death 


Let  no  one  ask  me  bow  it  came  to 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  n 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  io  the  j 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 


Not  die;  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath. 
And  teach  true  life  to  tight  with  mortal 

O,  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drink- 
ing-songs, 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of 
death  7 

Make  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 


Maud  made  my  Maud  by  that  long  1ot> 

ingkiss, 
Ufe  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer  tlus? 
'The   dusky  strand   of  Death  inwoven 


Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell 
Of  the  long  wavesthat  roll  in  yonder  bay? 
And  bark   the  clock  within,  the  sihci 

knell 
Of  twelve  sweet  hours  that  past  in  bridil 

white, 
And  died  to  live,  long  as  my  pulses  play; 
But  now  by  this  my  love  has  closed  bet 

sight 
And  given   false   death   her  hand,  and 

stol'n  away 
To  dreamful  wastes  where  footless  fan- 
cies dweU 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day- 
May   nothing  there    her  maiden  grace 

Dear  heart,  1  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy 

spell. 
My  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight. 
My  own  heart's  heart,  my  ownest  own, 

farewell; 
It  is  but  for  a  little  space  1  go : 
And  ye  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and  fell 
Beat  to  the  noiseless  mnuc  of  the  night ! 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the 

glow 
Of  your  soft  splendour*  that  yon  look  so 

bright? 
/have  climb'd  nearer  out  of  lonely  HelL 
Beat,   happy  stars,  timing  with   thin^ 

Beat   with   my   heart  more    blest    than 

heart  can  tell, 
Blest,  but  for  some  dark   undercurrcDt 

That  seems  to  draw  —  but  it  shall  not 

be  so: 
Ut  aU  be  weU.  be  well. 

XIX. 


■,Got)gle 


II. 
Kjdttun?  do  1  dr«>m  orUUt? 

I  bAit  walk'd  awake  wiih  I'ruth. 
0  wbea  did  a  mocning  sbine 
So  rich  in  alaDcmcnt  as  this 
For  my  daik-dawoing  youth, 
Datken-d  watching  a  mother  decbne 
And  that   dead  man   at  her  heart  and 


I  Irast  that  I  did  Dot  talk 
To  gentle  Maod  in  our  walk 
(For  often  in  tonety  wanderings 
1  have  cursed  him  even  to  lifeless  things) 
But  1  tnot  that  1  did  not  ulk, 
Not  tonch  on  her  tather's  mn : 
1  am  sue  I  did  but  speak 
or  mr  mother's  faded  cheek 
When  it  s)owly  grew  so  thin, 
That  I  felt  she  was  slowly  dj^ng 
Veit  with  lawyers  and  harass'd  with  deht : 
For   hcrai  often  I  caught  her  with  eyes 
all  wet, 


IV, 

And  Mand  too,  Maud  was  moved 

To  speak  of  the  mother  she  loved 

As  one  scarce  leas  forlorn, 

Djing  abroad  and  it  seems  apart 

From  bim  who  had  ceased  to  share  her 

And  ever  momming  over  the  feud, 

The  hoasehold  Fury  sprinkled  with  blood 

By  which  onr  houses  are  torn : 

How  strange  was  what  she  said, 

When  only  Maud  and  the  brother 

Hung  over  her  dying  bed  — 

That  Maud's  dark  father  and  mine 

lUd  bojmd  ns  one  (o  the  other. 

Betrothed  ns  over  their  wine, 

On  the  day  when  Maud  was  born; 

SeaI'd   ber   mine   from    her   lirst  sweet 

breath. 
Mine,  mine  by  a  right,  from  birth   till 

death. 
Uhie,  mine  —  our  fathers  have  sworn. 


But  the  true  blood  spilt  had  in  it  a  heal 

To  dissolve  the  precious  seal  on  a  bond 
That,  if  left  uncancell'd,  had   been  so 

And  none  of  us  thought  of  a  lomething 

A  desire  that  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 

'     chUd, 
As  it  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb. 
To  be  Iriends  for  her  sake,  to  be  recon- 
ciled i 
And  I  was  cursing  Ihem  and  my  doom, 
And   letting    a  dangerous  thought  run 

While  often  abroad  in  the  fragrant  gloom 
Of  foreign  churches —  I  see  her  there. 
Bright  English  lily,  breathing  a  prayer 
To  be  friends,  to  be  reconciled  1 


But  then  what  a  flint  is  he  1 
Abroad,  at  Florence,  at  Rome, 
I  find  whenever  she  touch'd  on  me 
This  brother  had  laugh'd  her  down. 
And  at  last,  when  each  came  home. 
He  had  darken'd  into  a  frown, 
Chid  her,  and  forbid  her  to  speak 
To  me.  her  friend  of  the  years  before; 
And   this  was  what   had   redden'd   her 

When  I  how'd  to  her  on  the  moor. 


Yet  Mand,  altho'  not  blind 

To  the  faults  at  his  heart  and  mind, 

1  see  she  cannot  but  love  him, 

And  says  he  is  rough  but  kind, 

And  wishes  me  to  approve  him, 

And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 

Sick  once,  with  a  fear  of  worse. 

That  he  left  his  wine  and  horses  and  play, 

Sat  with  her,  read  to  her,  night  and  day. 

And  tended  ber  like  a  nurae. 


Kind?  but  the  deathbed  desire 
Spum'd  by  this  heir  of  the  liar  — 
Rough  but  kind?  yet  I  know 
He  has  plotted  against  me  in  this. 
That  he  plots  against  me  still. 
Kind  to  Maud?  (hat  were  not  amisc 


For,  Maud,  to  tender  and  true. 

As  long  as  my  life  endures 

I  feel  I  3haU  owe  you  a  debl, 

Tbat  I  never  can  hope  to  payj 

And  if  ever  I  should  forget 

Tbat  I  owe  Ibis  debt  to  you 

And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  youn; 

O  then,  what  then  shall  1  say?  — 

If  ever  t  jAdu/i/ forget, 

May  God  make  me  more  wretched 

Than  ever  I  have  been  yet! 


So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bury 

All  this  dead  body  of  hate, 

I  feel  so  free  and  So  cleat 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight, 

That  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear. 

Fantastically  tnerry; 

Bui  that  her  brother  comes,  like  a  blight 

On  my  fresh  hope,  to  the  Hall  to-nighL 


XX. 


Strange,  that  I  felt  to  gay. 
Strange,  that  /  tried  to-day 
To  beguile  her  meiancboly; 
The  iiultan,  as  we  name  him,— 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  him  — 
But  he  vext  her  and  perpleit  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  folly: 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her 
For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazy  lover 
Who  but  claims  her  as  hii  due? 
Or  for  chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coolness  of  her  manners. 
Nay,  the  plainness  of  her  dresses? 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two, 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather. 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
For  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in  either. 


And  the  bird  of  prey  will  hover. 
And  the  titmouse  hope  to  win  ha 
With  his  chirrup  at  her  ear. 


A  grand  political  dinner    - 

To  the  men  of  many  acrei, 

A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 

A  dinner  and  then  a  dance 

For  the  maids  and  marriage-makea. 

And  every  eye  but  mine  will  glance 

At  Maud  in  all  her  glory. 


For  I  am  not  invited. 

But,  with  the  Sultan's  pardon, 

I  am  all  as  well  delighted, 

For  I  know  her  own  rose-garden. 

And  mean  to  linger  m  it 

Til!  the  dancing  will  be  over; 

And  then,  oh  then,  come  out  to  me 

For  a  minute,  but  for  a  minute. 

Come  out  to  your  own  true  lover. 

That  your  true  lover  may  see 

Vour  glory  also,  and  render 

All  homage  lo  his  own  darling,  , 

Queen  Maud  in  all  bet  splendour. 

XXI.  ' 

Rivulet  crossing  my  ground. 

And  bringing  me  down  from  the  Halt 

This  garden-rose  that  I  found. 

Forgetful  of  Maud  and  me. 

And  lost  in  trouble  and  moving  round 

Here  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  fall. 

Anil  trying  to  pass  lo  the  sea; 

O  Kivulet,  born  at  the  HaU, 

My  Maud  has  sent  it  by  thee 

( If  I  read  her  sweet  will  right) 

On  a  blushing  mission  to  me. 

Saying  in  odour  and  colour,  *  Ah,  b«    I 

Among  the  roses  to-night.'  i 
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Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  UD  here  at  the  gale  alone; 

And  the  woodbine    spices   are   wafted 
abcokd. 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 


For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
Be^nning  to  faint  in  the  tight  that  she 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves. 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die- 


Ad  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
An  night   has  the   casement  jessamlni 


To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 

TUl  a  silence  felt  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  bush  with  the  letting  moon. 

rv. 
1  said  to  the  lily,  'There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heEut  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  danceia  leave  her  alonef 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.' 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone. 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


1  said  to  the  rose, '  The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

0  yoang  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 
For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 

But  mine,  bat  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the  n 
'For  erver  and  ever,  mine.' 


And  the  sool  of  the  rose  went  into 
blood. 
Aslhe  motic  claah'd  in  the  hall; 


And  long  by  the  gaiden  lake  1  stood, 
For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 

From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  t 
the  wood, 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  alt; 


From  the  meadow  yonr  walks  have  left 

That  whenever  a  March- wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes. 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 


The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 

The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 
As  the  pimpernel  doied  on  the  lea; 

But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 
They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  tbee. 

IX. 
Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 


There  has  fallen  a  splendid  (ear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  bte; 

The  red  rose  cries,  'She  is  ne«r,  she  is 


And   the  white  i 


e  weeps,  'She  is 


She  is  coining,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
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My  duit  would  hear  her  and  beat, 
.Had  I  lain  for  a  ccnlnry  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 
\nd  btoisoiD  in  purple  and  red. 


-The   bult   1 


.    mine,   tlie   fault    vas 


Why  am  I  sitting  here  so  stnnn'd  and  still, 
Plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on  the 

hill?  — 
It  is  this  guilty  hand !  — 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
t'rom  unilcrneatb  in  the  darkening  land — 
What  is  it  that  has  been  done? 
0  dawn  of  t£den  bright  over  earth  and 

The  fires  of  Hell  brake  oat  of  tfay  rising 


When  her  brother  ran  in  his  rage  to  the 

gale. 
He  came  with  the  babe-faced  lord) 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace. 
And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be 

He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie, 

1111 1  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke. 

And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the 

Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool. 
Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by : 
Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke; 
Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeemable 

For  front  to  front  in  an  hour  we  stood. 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes 

From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  the 

And  ihunder'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Christ- 

Tfaat  must  have  life  fur  a  blow. 
Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  grow. 
Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  Fading  eye? 
■The  fault  was  mine,' he  whispered, '  "y !' 


Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood 
The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  kuo*; 
And  there  rang  on  a  sudden  a  pasiioutc 

cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood : 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ttxt,  tOl 

1  die,  till  I  die. 

tt. 
U  it  gone?  my  pulses  beat  — 
What  was  it?  a  lying  trick  of  the  braa! 
Yet  1  thought  I  saw  her  sUnd, 
A  shadow  there  at  my  feet. 
High  over  the  shadowy  land. 
It  is  gone;  and  the   heavens  fall  hi  • 

When  they  should  burst  and  drown  wilb 

deluging  Morms 
The  feeble  vassals  of  wine  and  angerud 

lust. 
The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  lo 

forgive : 
Arise,  my  God,  and  drike,  for  welKU 

Thee  just. 
Strike    dead    the  whole  weak  race  d 

venomous  worEns, 
That  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dMt; 
We  are  not  worthy  to  livt 

II. 


See  what  a  lovely  ahelt. 
Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl, 
Lying  cloae  to  my  foot. 
Frail,  but  a  work  diviite. 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl. 
How  exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  I 


What  is  it?  a  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clamsy  name 
Let  him  name  it  who  can. 
The  beauty  would  be  the  sai 


The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn. 
Void  of  the  little  liviiw  will 
That  maile  it  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
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or  his  home  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  wai  uncurl'd, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro'  hia  dim  water-world  ? 


Kight,  to  be  cnuh'd  with  a  tap 
Of  my  tingcr-Dail  chi  the  land. 
Small,  bat  a  work  divine, 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand. 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three  decker's  oaken  spiae 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock. 
Here  on  tbe  Breton  strand  1 


Breton,  not  Briton;  here 
Like  a  shipwreck'd  man  on  a  coast 
Of  ancient  fable  and  fear- 
Plagued  with  a  flitting  to  and  fto, 
A  disease,  a  hard  mechanic  ghost 
That  never  came  from  on  high 
Nor  ever  arose  from  below, 
But  only  moves  with  the  moving  eye. 
Flying  along  the  tanit  and  the  main  — 
Why  should  it  look  like  Maud? 
Am  I  to  be  overawed 
By  what  I  cannot  but  know 
b  a  joggle  bom  of  the  brain? 


Back  from  the  Breton  coast, 

Kck  of  a  nameless  fear, 

Back  to  the  dark  sea-line 

Looking,  thinking  of  all  1  have  lost; 

An  old  song  vexes  my  ear ; 

But  that  of  Lamech  is  mine. 


For  years,  a  measureless  iU, 
For  years,  for  ever,  to  part  — 
Bnt  she,  she  would  love  me  still; 
And  01  lon^,  O  God,  as  she 
Have  a  grain  of  love  for  me, 
So  long,  no  doubt,  no  doubt, 
Shall  I  nur«e  in  my  dark  heart, 
However  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  out 


One  would  think  that  it  well 

Might  drown  all  life  in  tbe  eye,— 

That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought. 

Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 

For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 

Which  else  would  have  been  past  byl 

And  now  I  remember,  I, 

When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings 

(For   he   had   many,  poor   worm)   and 

thought 
It  is  his  mother's  bair. 
IX. 
Who  knows  if  he  be  dead? 
Whether  1  need  have  fled? 
Am  I  guilty  of  blood? 
However  Ibis  may  be. 
Comfort    her,   comfort    her,  all    things 

good. 
While  I  am  over  the  sea  1 
Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 
But  speak   to   tier  all  things  holy  and 

Whatever  happen  to  me  ! 

Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by; 

But  come  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 

Powers   uf  the   height,   Powers  uf   the 

And  comfort  her  tho'  I  die. 

in. 

Courage,  poor  heart  of  stone  I 

1  will  not  ask  thee  why 

Thou  canst  not  understand 

That  thou  art  left  for  ever  alone: 

Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone.  — 

Or  if  I  ask  thee  why, 

Care  not  thou  to  reply: 

She  is  but  dead,  and  tbe  lime  is  at  hand 

When  thou  shall  more  than  die. 

IV. 


O  that  'twere  possible 
After  long  grief  anr]  pain 
To  Rnd  the  arms  of  my  Ir 
Round  me  once  again  I 
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liy  the  home  that  gave  me  liirth, 
We  glood  tranced  in  long  embrace* 
MLxt  with  kisses  sweelet  sweeter 
Than  anything  on  earth. 

III. 
A  shadow  flits  before  me, 
Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee  ! 
Ab  Christ,  (bat  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  bved,  Ihat  Ihey  might  tell  u 
What  and  where  they  be. 


It  leads  me  forth  at  evening. 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me. 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights. 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 


Hair  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Hair  in  dreams  I  sorrow  aftei 
Tbc  delight  of  eariy  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter. 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 


TIs  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  dewy  splendour  falls 
Oil  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet; 
She  is  walking  in  Ihe  meadow, 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 
In  a  ■         ■   ■■         - 


She  is  singine  in  the  meadow 
And  the  rivnlet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  liallad  that  she  sings. 


Do  I  heat  her  »ng  as  of  old. 

My  bird  with  Ihe  shining  head. 

My  own  dove  with  Ihe  tender  eye? 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate 


There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead. 
And  a  sullen  thunder  ii  rali'd; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city. 
And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled; 
Id  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity. 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 


Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt. 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain. 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about  1 
1^  Ihe  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  wiU  show  itself  without 


Then  I  rise,  the  eavedrops  fall. 
And  Ihe  yellow  vapours  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  rirertide. 


Tbro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame. 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  k 

The  shadow  still  the  same; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shwne. 


Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  ca^ 

Came  glimmering  thro'  Ihe  laureb 

Al  Ihe  quiet  evenfall, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 

III. 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend. 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  son^ 
In  Ihe  chamber  or  Ihe  street. 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest. 
Should  1  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say, '  Forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her,  'Take  me,  iweet. 
To  Ihe  regions  of  thy  rest '  7 
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But  Ihe  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 

And  the  shadow  Aits  and  tl«ela 

And  will  not  let  me  be; 

And  1  loathe  the  square*  and  Micets, 

And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 

UeaiCa  u  ith  no  love  for  me  : 

Alwijrs  1  long  to  creep 

Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 

There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

Mr  whole  loul  out  to  thee. 


Dead,  long  dead. 

Long  dead  t 

And  my  heart  a  a  handful  of  dust. 

And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head. 

And  my  bones  ate  shaken  with  pain. 

For  into  a  shallow  grave  Ihey  are  thrust, 

Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street. 

And  the  hoo&  of  the  horses  beat,  beat. 

The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 

Beat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain, 

With   never   an   end   to   the  stream  of 

passing  feel. 
Driving,  burrying,  marrying,  burying, 
CluDour  and   rumble,  and  ringing  and 

clatter, 
And  here  beneath  it  is  alt  as  bad, 
For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it 


To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave, 

not  sad? 
But  np  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 
E«er  about  me  the  dead  men  go ; 
And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 
Is  enoogh  to  drive  one  mad. 


that 


Wretchedwt 

age  «uce  Tin 

e  began. 

Theyc«.no 

even  bury  a  r 

And  tho'  we 

paid  OUT  tith 

s  in  Ihe 

days 

that  a 

re  gone. 

Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not 

a  prayer 
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It  is  that  w 

hicb  makes  u. 

loud   in 

the 

world  of  the  dead; 

Here  U  no 

ne  that  doe*  his  work 

not 

A    touch    of   their    office    might    have 

sufhced. 
But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their 

church. 
As  the  chniches  have  kill'd  theii  Christ. 

ill. 
See,  there  is  one  of  us  sobbing. 
No  limit  to  bis  distress; 
And  another,  a  lord  of  all  things,  praying 
To  his  own  great  self,  as  I  guess; 
And  another,  a  statesman  there,  betraying 
His  parly-secret,  fool,  to  the  presa; 
And  yonder  a  vile  physician,  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  patient  —  all  for  what? 
To  tickle  the  maggot  born  in  an  emp^ 

head, 
And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not. 
For  it  is  but  a  world  of  the  dead. 


Nothing  but  idiot  gabble  1 

For  the  prophecy  given  of  old 

And  then  not  understood, 

Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold; 

Not  let  any  man   think   for  Ihe  public 

But  babble,  merely  for  babble. 
For  1  never  whisper'd  a  private  affair 
Within  Ihe  hearing  of  cat  or  mouse. 
No,  not  to  myself  in  the  closet  alone. 
But  I  heard  it  shouted  at  once  from  the 

top  of  the  house; 
Everything  came  to  be  known. 
Who  told  Aim  we  were  there? 


Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  came  not 

From  the  wilderness,  full  of  wolves,  where 

he  used  lo  lie; 
He  has  gather'd  Ihe  bones  for  his  o'er- 

grown  whelp  lo  crack; 
Crack  them  now  for  yourself,  and  howl, 

and  die. 


bet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  Up, 

ow   not   whether   he   i 

Hanover  ship. 
[  know  that  he  lies  and 


Ihers 
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In   I 


Arsenic,  arsenic,  sure,  would  do  it, 
Eicepl  thai  now  we  poison  our  babes, 

poor  souls  1 
It  ia  all  used  up  for  that. 

VII, 

Tell  him  DOW :  she  is  standing  here  at  my 

head; 
Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind; 
He  may  take  her   now;    for  she  never 

speaks  bet  mind. 
But  is  ever  tbe  one  thing  silent  here. 
She  is  nut  a/as,  as  I  divine; 
She  comes  from  another  stiller  world  of 

the  dead. 
Stiller,  not  fairer  than  mine. 


But  I  know  where  a  garden  grows, 
Fairer  than  aught  in  the  world  beside, 
All  made  up  of  the  lily  and  rose 
That  blow  by  night,  when  the  season  is 

To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and  Sules; 
It  is  only  flowers,  they  hail  no  fruits. 
And  I  almost  fear  they  are  not  roses,  but 

For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of  pride, 
He  link!  a  dead  man  there  to  a  spectral 

For  he,  if  be  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of 

brutes. 
Would  be  have  that  hole  in  his  ude? 


IX. 
But  what  will  th«  old  man  say? 
He  laid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 

To  catch  a   friend  of  mine  one  stonn; 

Yet   now   1   could  even  weep  to  diink 

of  it; 
For  what  will  the  old  man  say? 
When  he  comes  to  the  second  corpse  in 

the  pit? 

X. 

Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public  (be, 

Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low. 
Thai  were  a  public  merit,  far. 
Whatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin; 
But    the    red    life    spilt   for   a   private 


blow. 


XL 

0  mc,  why  have  they  not  buried  me  deep 

enough? 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grave  so 

Mc,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper? 
Maybe  still  I  am  but  half-dead; 
Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb; 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  head 
And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind  healt 

will  come 


My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 

Thro'  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear. 

That  1  come  to  be  j^leful  at  last  for  a  little  thing : 

My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time  of  year 

When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  downs, 

And  the  shining  daffodil  dies,  and  (be  Charioteer 

And  starry  (lemini  hang  like  glorious  crovrns 

Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west, 

That  tike  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 

She  seem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  of  the  bleit, 
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And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  woilH  in  the  coming 
'  And  in  (hat  hope,  deat  soul,  let  trouble  have  res 
Knowing  1  tarry  for  thee,'  and  pointed  to  Mars 
At  he  glow'd  like  a  tuddy  shield  on  the  Uon's  br 


And  it  was  but  a  dream,  ^et  it  yielded  a  dear  delight 

To  have  look'd,  tho'  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  so  fait, 

That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one  thing  bright; 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lighten'd  my  despair 

When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  defence  of  the  nghl, 

TTiat  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  benj  or  cease. 

The  glory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient  height, 

Nor  Britain's  one  sule  God  be  the  millionaire: 

No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and  Peace 

Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note, 

And  watch  her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd  increase. 

Nor  the  cannon- bullet  rust  on  a  slothful  shore. 

And  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat 

Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 


And  as  months  ran  on  and  rumour  of  battle  grew, 
'  It  is  time,  it  is  time.  O  passionate  heart,'  said  I 
(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and  li 
'  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid  eye. 
That  old  hysterical  mock-diaease  should  die.' 
And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mix'd  my  breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry. 
Tin  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 
Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of  death. 


L«t  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  aims 

Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  oF  gold, 

And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames. 

Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told ; 

And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unroll'd  I 

Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weef> 

For  Ibose  that  are  crush'd  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims. 

Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a  giant  liar; 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names. 

And  noble  thought  be  fre£r  under  the  sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire; 

For  the  peace,  that  I  deem'd  no  peace,  is  over  and  done. 

And  now  by  the  side  of  (he  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep. 

And  death ful-grinning  muulbs  of  the  fortress,  flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  lire. 
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\jti  it  Hime  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  >  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noble  ttiU, 
And  niyseir  have  awaked,  a»  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind; 
It  is  blotter  to  tight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  1  am  one  with  my  kind, 
I  eiDbiace  the  purpose  of  God,  atid  the  doom  usign'd. 


IDYLLS  OF  THE   KING. 

IN  TWELVE  BOOKS. 
'Flot  Ripim  ,4r/«i.mj'  — Joseph  of  Einn. 

DEDICATION. 


These  to  His  Memory—since  he  held 

them  dear. 
Perchance  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself —  I  dedicate, 
I  dedicste,  I  consecrate  with  lean  — 
These  Idylls. 

And  indeed  He  seems  to  roe 
Scarce  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight, 
'  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his 

king; 
Whose    glory    was,    redressing    human 

Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  lislen'd 

to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to 

her  —  ' 
Her  —  over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last 


Commingled  with  the  gloo 


The  shadow  of  His  loss  drew  like  eclipse. 
Darkening   the   world.      We   have   lost 

him ;  he  is  gone : 
We  know  him  now  :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved. 
How   modest,   kindly,   all-accomplish'd. 

With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  Bwaving  to  this  faction  or  to  that; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless 


For  pleasure;  but  thio'  all  this  tract  oi 

Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blamelesi 

life, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses. 

In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 

And  blackens  every  blot :  for  where  ii  he, 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  sod 
A   lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd   than 

his? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  iii 

Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheri- 

Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thin«. 
Thou  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be. 

Laborious  for  her  people  and  her  poor  — 
Voice  in  the  rich  dawn   of  an   ampler 

Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace  — 
Sweet    nature    gilded    by    the    gracious 

Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  tA  Ai^ 
Dear  to   thy  land   and  ours,  a   Priitce 

Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name. 
Hereafter,   thro'  all    times,  Albert    the 
Good. 

Break  not,  O  woman's-heart,  bat  still 
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Which  shone  so  close  beside  Thee  tbat 

One  ligfat  together,  but  has  past  aod  Icftves 
The  (^wn  a  lonely  splendour. 


Th«   love  of   all    Thv  sod*  encomptus 

Thee. 
The  love  of  all  Tli]'  dauefateis  cherish 

Thee, 
The   lo»e    of   all   Thy   people   comfort 

Thee, 
Till  God's  love  set  Thee  A  his  side  again  I 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR. 


LsoDOGRAN,  the  King  of  Cameliird, 
Hid  one  fair  daughter,  and  none  other 

child  1 
And  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Guinevere,  and  in  her  his  one  delight. 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere   Arthur 

Ruled  in  this  isle,  and  ever  waging  war 
Each  upon  other,  wasted  all  the  land; 
And  icill  from  time  to  time  the  heathen 

host 
Swarm'd  overseas,  and  harried  what  wai 

lefU 
An*)  so  there  grew  great  tractsof  wilder- 

Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and 

But  man  wat  lets  and   less,  till   Arthur 

For  first  Aarelius  lived  and  fought  and 

died, 
And  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and 

died. 
Bat  either  fail'd  to  make  the  kingdom 

And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space. 
And  thro'  the   puissance   of  his  Table 

Round, 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under 


And  thus  the  land  of  Cameliard  was 

Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  many  a  beast 

therein. 
And  none  or  few  to  scare  or  chase  Ihe 

beast; 
So  that  wild  dog,  and  wolf  and  boar  and 

bear 


Came  night  and  day,  and  rooted  in  the 

fields, 
And  wallow'd  in  the  gardens  of  the  King. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour,  but  now  and 

then. 
Her  own  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  ber 

tierce  teat 
To  human  sucklings;  and  the  children, 

housed 
In   her  foul   den,   there   at   their  meat 

would  growl. 
And  mock  their  foster-mother  on   foot 

feet. 
Till,  sltaighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf- 
like men, 
Worse    than  the   wolves.       And   King 

Leodogran 
Groan'd   for  the    Roman    legions  here 

And  Oesar's  eagle:  then  his  brother  ting, 
Urien,    assaii'd    himi     last    a    heathen 

Reddening    the    sun    with   smoke   and 

earth  with  blood. 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's 

Spitting   the   child,  brake  on  him,  till, 


Hekne 


azed. 


wbilher  he  should  ti 


Tho' 


But  —  for  he  heard  of  Arthur  newly 
ithout  an   uproar  made   by 
;  Uther'i  son'  — 


Who  cried,  '  He  is 

the  King 
Sent  to  him,  saying,  'Arise,  and  help  us 

For  here  betiveen  the  man  and  beast  we 
die.' 
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And  Artliai  yet  bad  done  no  deed' of 
But   heard    the    call,   and   came:    and 

Stood  by  the  castle  walls  to  vratch  him 

Bui   unce  he  neither  wore  on  helm  or 

Ehield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  Itinglihood, 
But   rode   a  simple   knight  among  his 

knights, 
And  many  of  these  in  richer  arms  than 

he. 
She  saw  him  not,  or  mark'd  not,  if  the 

One  among  many,  tho'  hii  face  was  bare, 
but  Arthur,  looking  downward  as  he  past, 
Kelt  the  light  of  het  eyes  into  his  life 
Smite  un  the  sudden,  yet  rode  on,  and 

His  tents  beside  the  forest.     Then  he 

drave 
The  heathen;  after,  slev  the  beast,  and 

feil'd 
The  forest,  letting  in  the  sun,  and  made 
Broad  pathways  foi  the  hunter  and  the 

And  so  relurn'd. 

For  while  he  linger'd  there, 
A   doubt   that   ever   smoulder'd   in   the 

Of  those  great  Lords  and  Barons  of  his 

Fiash'd  forth  and  into  iviir;  for  most  of 

these, 
Colleagiiing  with  a  • 
Made  heail  against  i 

That  he  should  rule  us?  whohatb  proven 

King  Uther's  son?  for  lo!  we  look  at 

And  lind  nor  face  nor  bearing,  limbs  nor 

Are  like  to  those  of  Uther  whom   we 

is  the  s<: 

And  Arthur,  passing  thence  to  battle, 
felt 
Travail,  and  throes  and  agoniei  of  the  life. 


Thai  there  between  the  man  and  beaX 

Ibey  die. 
Shall  I  not  lift   her  from  this  land  of 

Up  to  my  throne,  and  side  by  side  with 

me? 
What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king, 
Vext  —  O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me. 

0  eartb  thai  soundest  hollow  under  me. 
Vent  with  waste  dreams?  for  saving  I  be 

To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven, 

1  seem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  world. 
And  cannot  will  my  will,  nor  work  mj 

Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  miDe  own 

Victor  and  lord.     But  were  I  join'd  wiA 
hei. 

Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life. 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  power  on  tbit  dead  world  to  make 
it  live.' 

Thereafter  —  u  be  speak*  who  tells  the 
tale  — 
When   Arthur    re»ch'd   a  Beld-of-battle 

With  pilcb'd  pavilions  of  his  foe,   the 

world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him,  that  he  saw 
The  smallest  rock  far  on  the  faintest  hill. 
And  even  in  high  day  the  morning  star- 
So  when  the  King  had  set  his  banner 

At  once  from  either  side,  with  tiump>et- 

blast. 
And  shouts,  and  clarions  shrilling  unto 

blood. 
The  long-lanced  battle  let  their  horses 

And  now  the  Barons  and  the  kings  pre- 

vail'd. 
And  now  the  King,  as  here  and  there 

that  war 
Went  swaying:    but    the    Powers   who 

walk  the  world 
Made  lightnings  and  great  thunders  ovei 
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And  daied  all  ej'cs.  Mil  Arthur  by  mahi 
might. 

And  mighlieT  of  hii  hands  with  every 
blow. 

And  leading  all  his  knighthood  threw  the 
kings 

CaradoE,  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 

Gimiius,  and  Claiiance  of  Northumber- 
land, 


And  Lot  of  Orkney,     llien,  before  a 
A*  dTcadful  as  the  shoot  of  one  who 

To  one  who  tins,  and   deems  himself 

alone 
And  all  the  world  asleep,  they  swerved 

and  t>rake 
Flying,  and   Arthur  call'd   to  stay  the 

That  hack'd  among  the  flyers, '  Ho  t  they 

So  like  a  painted  battle  the  war  stood 
iiilenced.the  living  quiet  a»  the  dead. 
And  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  joy  was  lord. 
He  laugh'd  upon  his  warriot  whom  he 

And  bonout'd   most.     'Thou  dost  not 

doubt  me  King, 
So  well  thine  ami  bath  wrought  for  me 

'Sir  and  my  liege,'  be  cried,  'the  fire  of 


And  Arthur  said, '  Man's  word  is  God  in 


Then  quickly  from  the  fougbten  field 

Ulfios,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 

Hii  new-made  knigfau,  to  King  Leodo- 

gran, 
Saying, '  If  I  in  aughE  have  served  thee 

well, 
Giie  mc  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife.' 


Whom  when  he  heard,  Leodogian  in 
heart 
Debating  — 'How  should   1  that  am  a 

However  much  he  bolp  me  at  my  need. 
Give  my  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king. 
And  aking'sson?'  -- lifled  bis  voice,  and 

called 
A  hoaiy  man,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
He  trusted  all  things,  and  of  him  re- 

His  counsel :  *  KnoweM  thou  aogbt  of 
Arthur's  birth?' 

Then  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and 

'  Sir  King,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that 

know: 
And  each  ii  twice  as  old  ai  I;  and  one 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  Utber  thro' his  magic  art;  and  one 
Is   Merlin's  muter  (so  they  call  him) 

Bleys, 
Who  taught  him  magic;  but  the  scholar 


All  thing!  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  an  nal- book,  where  after-years 
Will  learn  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth.' 


Then,  when  they  came  before  him,  the 
King  said, 
'  I  have  seen  the  cuckoo  chased  by  lesser 

And  reason  in  the  chase:  but  wherefore 

Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  heat  of 

Some  calling  Arthur  bom  of  Gorlols, 
Otbenof  Anton?    Tellme,ye  your^etve^ 
Hold  ye  this  Arthur  for   King  Uthet'g 
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And  Ulfius  >nd  Bntstiai  aniwei'd, '  Ay.' 
rheii  Bedivere,  tbe  lirst  of  all  bis  knights 
Knighted   by  Aitbur   at   his   crowaing, 

For  bold  in  bott  and  act  and  word  was 
he. 


'Sir,  there  be  many  nimoun  on  this 
head: 
For  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  their 

Call  him  baseborn,  and  since  his  wayj  arc 

And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  thaa 


And  tl 


e  be  those  who  deem  him  n: 


And  dream  he  drupt  from  heaven :  but 

ray  belief 
In  all  this  matter  —  so  ye  care  to  learn — 
Sir,  for  ]'e  know  thai  in  King  Utbet's  time 
The  prince  and  warrior  Gorlols,  he  that 

held 
Tintagil  caille  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
Was  wedded  with  awinsouie  wife,  Yeeme: 
And  daughters  had  she  borne  him,  -^  one 

whereof, 
Lot'»  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Belli- 

Halh  ever  bke  a  loyal  sister  cleaved 
To  Arthur,  —  but  a  son  she  had  not  borne. 
And  Uther  cast  upon  her  eyes  of  love : 
But  she,  a  stainless  wife  to  Gorlols, 
So  loathed  the  bright  dishonour   of  his 

love, 
That  Gorlola  and  King  Utber  went  to  war ; 
Am)  overthrown  was  Gorlois  and  slain. 
Then  Uther  in  his  wrath  and  heat  be- 

Vgerne  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men. 
Seeing  the   mighty  swarm   about   their 
walls. 


So,  compass'd  by  the  power  of  the  King, 
Enforced  she  was  to  wed  hira  in  her  tears. 
And  with  a  shameful   swiftness:   after- 


Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  nlc 
After  bim,  lest  the  realm  should  go  to 

And  that  same  night,  the  night  of  Ik 

By  reason  of  the  bitterness  and  grief 
That  vext  his  mother,  all  before  bit  tioK 
Was  Arthur  born,  and  all  as  soon  as  bom 
Deliver'd  at  a  secret  postern-gate 
To  Merlin,  to  be  holden  far  apart 
Until  his  hour  should  come;   becausetk 

Of  that  lierce  day  were  as  the  lords  of  thii. 
Wild  beasts,  and  surely  would  have  loni 

the  child 
Piecemeal  among  them,  had  tbeyknoin); 

But  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  sdf  >iid 

And  many  hated  Uther  for  the  sake 
Of  Gorlois.     Wherefore  Merlin  look  iht 

child, 
And  gave  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  oldknigbi 
Andancient  friend  of  Uther;  andhisinfc 
Nursed  the  young  prince,  and  rcar'd  bin 

with  her  own; 
And  no  man  knew.    And  ever  since  tht 

Have  foughten  like  wild  beasts  smoog 

themselves, 
So  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack :  tm 

This  year,  when  Merlin  (for  his  honrhid 

Brought  Arthur  forth,  and  set  him  in  Ibc 

ball, 
Proclaiming, "  Here  is  Uther's  heir,  yoin 

A  hundred  voices  cried, "  Away  with  him ! 
N.>  king  of  ours!  a  son  of  Gorloa  he, 
Or  else  the  child  of  Anion,  and  no  king, 
Or  else  baseborn."    Yet  Merlin  thro'  lus 

craft, 
And  while  the  people   clamour'd  for  t 

king. 
Had  Arthur  crown'd;  but  after,  the  greil 

Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war.' 

Then  while  the Kingdebated  with bim- 
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Or  Ulher's  Son,  and  born  before  his  time, 
Oi  whether  there  were  truth  in  anything 
Said  liy  these  three,  there  csme  to  Came- 


Wiih  GawaLn 
Lot'3  wife,  the  Qi 


young  Modred,  her  two 
of  Orkney,  Belli- 


Whom  as  be  could,  not  as  he  would,  the 

King 
Made  feast  for,  saying,  as  they  sat  at  meat. 


'A  doubtful  throne  is 
'e  come  from  Arthur's  ct 


Victor  his 


Report  him  1     YcaL,butye  —  think  ye  this 

king  — 
So  many  those  that   hate  him,  and  so 

So  few  his  knights,  however  brave  they 

Hath   body  enow  to  hold   his  foemen 


'O  King,'  she   cried,  'and  I  will  tell 

thee:  few. 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  ooe  mind  with 

him; 
Far  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sal 
Ctown'd   on   ibe  dais,  and  his  warriors 

"  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy 

wiU 
Who  love  thee,"    Then  the  King  in  low 

deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own 

self. 
That   when    they   rose,   knighted    from 

kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  flush'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one 

who  wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

'  But  when  he  spake  and  cheer'd  his 
Table  Round 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  worHs, 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  lell  thee  —  I  hehelil 
Krom  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  King  ; 


And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cioa 
And  (hose  around  it  and  the  Cruel Hed, 
Down  from  the   casement  over  Arthur, 

Flame-colour,  verl  and  azute,  in  three 

rays, 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens. 
Who  stood  in  ulence  near  his  throne,  the 

Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet   faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his 

'And  there  I  saw  roage  Merlin,  whose 


'And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the 
Uke, 
Who   knows  a   subtler  magic  than  his 

Qothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge  cross-hilted 

Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out :  a  mist 
Of  incense  curl'il  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigb    was   hidden   in   the   minster 

glooms 
But   there  was  heard   among   the   holy 

hyu.™ 
A  voice  as  of  Che  waters,  for  she  dwells 
Downinadeep;  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May   shake   the   world,   and   when  the 

surface  rolls. 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our 

Lord. 

'There  likev 


With  jewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt, 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye  —  the  blade  so 

That  men  are  blinded  by  it  —  on  one  Mde, 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this 


n  the  blade  and  ye 
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And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  your- 
self, 
"  Cast  me  awaf !  "    And  sad  was  Arthur's 

Taking  it,  bat  old  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 
"  Take  Ihou  and  strike  1   the  time  to  cast 

Is  yet  lai-ofF."     So  this  great  brand  the 

Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen 


Thereat     Leodogran     rejoiced,     but 

thought 
Tosiftliisdoubtings  to  the  last,  and  ask'd. 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  question  on  her  face. 
*  The  swallow  and  the  awifl  are  near  akin. 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prince, 
being  his  own  dear  sister;'  and  she  said, 
'  Daughter  of  Gorlois  and  Ygerne  am  I ; ' 
'And  therefore  Arthur's  sister?'  aak'd 

the  King. 
She  aniwer'd,  '  These  be  secret  things,' 

and  sign'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass,  and  let  them  be. 
And  Gawain  went,  and  breaking  into  song 
Sprang  out,  and  foUow'd  by  his  flying  bail 
R^n  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  all  he  saw : 
But  Modred  laid  his  ear  beside  the  doors, 
And   there   half-heard;    the  same   that 

afterward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and  striking  found 

his  doom. 

And  (hen  the  Queen  made  answer, 
•What  know  I? 
For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  hair. 
And  dark inhair  and  eyesami;  anddark 
Was  Gorlois,  yea  and  dark  was  Uther  too, 
Wellnigh  to  blackness;  but  this  King  is 

Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men. 
Moreover,  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life, 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  ber  say, 
"  O  [hat  ye  had  some  brother,  pretty  one. 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  frays  of  the 

'Ay,'  said  the  King,  'and  hear  ye  such 

Bui  when  did  Aithnr  chance  upon  thee 
fit«?' 


'O  King! 'she  cried, 'and  I  will  tell 

[hee  true : 
He  found  metirstwhen  yet  a  little  nuud; 
Beaten  had  I  been  for  a  little  fault 
Whereof  I  was  not  guilty;  and  out  I  m 
And   flung  myself  down   on  a  hank  of 

heath, 
And  haled  this  fair  worid  and  all  therein. 
And  wept,  and  wiih'd  that  I  were  deul; 

I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he  came, 
Or  brought   by   Merlin,  who,  they  say, 

can  walk 
Unseen  at  pleasure  —  he  was  at  my  side,   ! 
And  spake  sweet  words,  and  comfoittd   I 

my  heart. 
And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  child  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  he  came,  and  eveniore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  with  me  1   and  ud 
At  times  he  seem'd,  and  sad  with  him 

Stem  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him 

But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  lored  hia 


'  But  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  Ule; 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they  s»J, 
Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  iiia  cry  to  me. 
To  hear  him  speak  before  he  left  his  life. 
Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  (be 

And  when  1  enter'd  told  me  that  hiniscH 
And  Merlin  ever  served  about  the  King, 
Uther,  before  he  died;  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintagil  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  King,  and  passing  forth  (d 

Then   from   the   castle  gateway  by  the 

Descending  Ihro'  the   dismal  night — a 

In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth 

were  lost — ■ 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seem'd  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  shape 
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K  dngoD  wiDg'd,  and  all  from  « 

Biighl  with  a  shilling  people  on  the  decks, 
And  gone  u  soon  ai  uen.     And  tbea 

Dropt  to  the  cove,  and  walch'd  the  great 

sea  fall, 
W>Te  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the 

Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the 

And  full  ofvoices.  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame : 
And  down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was 

A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
Who  stoupt  and  caught  the  babe,  and 

cri«l  "  The  King ! 
Here  b  an  heir  for  Uther !  "    And  the 

Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the 

Lash'd  at  the  wiiard  as  he  spake  the  word, 
And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  lire. 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in 

fire. 
And  presently  thereafter  fotlow'd  calm. 
Free  sky  and  stars:     "And  this  same- 

child,"  be  said, 
'Is  he  who  reigns;  nor  could  1  part  in 

"nil  (his  were  told."    And  saying  this  the 

Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of 

death, 
Nor  ever  to  be  question'd  any  more 
SiTe  on  the  fuctherside;   but  when  I  met 
Uerlin,  and  ask'd  him  if  tbeie  things  were 

The  shining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
Descending  in  the  glory  of  the  seas  — 
Helaugh'd  as  ia  his  wont,  and  answer'd 

In  riddling  triplets  uf  old  time,  and  said : 

'"Run,  rain,  and  tunl  a  rainbow  in 
the  sky ! 
A  yonng  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by : 
An  old  man's  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 
Rain,  rain,  and  Sun !  a  rainbow  on  the 
lea! 


Rain,  sun,  and  rain  1    and   the  free 

blossom  blows: 
Sun,  rain,  and  lun !  and  where  is  he  who 

knows? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  b« 

goes." 

'So  Merlin  riddling  anger'd  me;  but 

Fear  not  to  give  this  King  thine  only  child, 
Guinevere;   so  great  lards  of  him  will 


And  echo'd  by  old  folk  beside  their  fires 
Forcomfort  after  their  wage-work  is  done, 
Speak  of  the  King;  and  Merlin  in  our 


But  pass,againtocome;  andlhenornow 
Utterly  smile  the  heathen  unilerfoot. 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  fur  their 
king.' 

She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  re- 

But  musing  'Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay?' 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept. 

Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew, 
field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze -hid  den,   and   thereon   a   phantom 

king. 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost ;  and  on  the 

The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd 

was  driven. 
Fire  glimpsed;    and  all  the  land  from 

roof  and  rick. 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
Stream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with 

I he  haze 
And  made  it  thicker;  while  the  phantom 

ice;  and  here  or 


there 


:  who  pointed  toward  thev< 
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No  son  of  Uthet,  and  no  king  of  ours; ' 
Till  with  B  wink  his  dre»m  wal  changed, 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  but  the  King  stood  out  in 

Crown'd.    And  Leodognn  awoke,  and 


Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom 

he  loved 
And  honour'd  most.  Sir  Lancelot,  to  ride 

forth 
And  bring  the  Queen;  —  andwatch'd  him 

from  the  gates ; 
And    Lancelot    past    away   among    the 

(For  then  was  latter  April)  and  tetutn'd 
Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  Guine- 

To  whom  arrived,  by  Dubric  Ihe  high 

Chief  of  the  church  in  Britain,  and  before 
The   stateliest   of  her  altar-shrines,  the 

King 
That  morn  was  married,  while  in  stainless 

The  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time, 
And  glorying  in  their  vows  and  him,  hi* 


TbK  aacted  allar  blossom'd  white  with  May, 
The  Sun  of  May  descended  on  their  King, 
They  gazed  on  all  earth's  beauty  in  their 

Q.«n. 
Roll'd  incense,  and  there  past  along  the 


^   hymi 


And  Arthur  said,  '  Behold,  th;  doom  it 

Let  chance  what  will,  I  love  thee  to  Ihe 

death : ' 
TowhomtheQueen  replied  with  drooping 

eyes, 
'  King  and  my  lord,  I  love  thee  to  the 


And  holy  Dubric  spread  his  hands  and 

'  Reign  ye,  and  live  and  love,  and  make 

the  world 
Other,  and  may  thy  Queen  be  one  with 

thee. 
And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Round 
Fulfil    the   boundless  porpose  of   their 

King!' 

So  Dubiic  laid;  but  when  tbey  left  the 
Great  Lords  from  Rome  before  the  portal 


'  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white 
with  May; 
Blow  trumpei,  the  long  night  hath  roll'd 


■Shall    Rome    or    Heathen    mk    in 
Arthur's  realm? 
Flash  brand  and  lance,  (all  baltleaie  upon 

Fall  battleaxe,  and  flash  brand  I    Lei  the 
King  reign. 

'Strike  for   Ihe  King  and   live!    his 
knights  have  heard 
That  God  halh  told  the  King  a  secret 


'  Blow  trumpet !    he  will  lift  as  from 

the  duiL 
Blow  trumpet:  live  Ihe  strength  and  die 

Ihe  lust  \ 
Qang  battleaxe,  and  clash  brand  1     Let 

the  King  reign. 

'Strike  for  the  King  and  die !  and  if 
thou  diest. 
The   King  is  King,  and  ever  wilts  the 
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'Blow.fotourSun  is  mighty  in  his  May  \ 
Blow,  for  oui  Sun  is  raighlier  day  by  day  \ 
Gang  baltleaxe,  and  clash  brand !     Let 
the  King  reign. 

'  The  King  will  follow  Cbriil,  and  we 
the  King 
In  whom  high  God  hath  breathed  a  secret 


To  wage  niy  war*,  and  wiHSbip  ine  their 

King; 
The  old  order  changcth,  yielding  place 

to  new; 
And   wc   that   light  for  our  bir  lather 

Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  be  grovra  too  weak  ud 

To  drive  the  heathen  from  your  Roman 

wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay : '  lo  those  great 


There  at  the  banquet  those  great  Lords 

from  Rome, 
The  slowly.fcding  mistress  of  the  world. 
Strode  in,  and  claim'd  their  tribute  as  of 


And  Atthui  and  bis  knighthood  for  a 

Were  ail  one  will,  and  thro'  that  strength 

the  King 
Drew  in  the  petty  princedoms  under  him, 
Fought,  and  in  twelve  great  battles  over- 
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The  last  tall  son  of  IjoX  and  BelUcenl, 
Aod  tallest,  Gareth,  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stued  at  the  spate.     A  slender-aharted 

Pine 
Lost   footing,    fell,  and   so   was   wbirl'd 

'How  he  went  down,'  said  Gareth,  ■  as  a 


Were  mine  to  use  —  O  senseless  cataract. 
Bearing  all  down  in  ihy  precipitancy  — 
And  yet  thou  art  but  swollen  with  cold 

And  mine  is  living  blood :  tbou  dost  His 

will. 
The  Maker's,   and   not  knowest,  and  I 

(hat  know. 
Have  strength    and   wit,  in    my  good 

mother's  ball 


Linger  with  vacillating  obedience, 
Prison'd,    and    kept    and    coax'd    and 

Since  the  good  mother  holds  me  still  a 

child ! 
Good  mother  is  bad  mother  unto  me  t 
A   worse   were     belter;    yet    no  worse 

would  L 
Heaven  yield   her  for  it,  but  in  me  put 

To  weary  her  ears  with  one  continuous 

Until  she  let  me  fly  discaged  to  sweep 

In  ever-high ering  eagle-circles  up 

To  the  great  Sun  of  Glory,  and  thence 

Down   upon  all  things  base,  and  dash 

them  dead, 
A  knight  of  Arthur,  working  oat  bis  will, 
To   cleanse  the  world.     Why.  Gawain, 

when  he  came 
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Wilh  Modred  h[ther  in  the  Eummer- 
Ask'd  me  to  tilt  with  him,  the  proven 
Modred  fot  want  of  worthier  was  the 
Then  I  so  ihook  him  in  the  saddle,  he 
"  Thou  hast  half  prevail'd  against  me," 
Tho'    Modred   biting   his   thin  lips  was 


For  he  is  alway  sullen  i  what  ci 


cl?' 


And  Garelh  went,  and  hovering  round 

Ask'd. '  Mother,   tho'  ye  count  me  still 

the  child, 
Sweet   mother,  do  ye   love  the  child?' 

She  Uugh'd, 
'  Thou  art  but  a  wild-goose  to  question 

'Then,  mother,  and   ye  love  the  child,' 

'Being  ■  goose  and  rather  lame,  than 
wild. 

Hear  the  child's  story.'  '  Vea,  my  well- 
beloved, 

An  'twere  hut  of  the  goose  and  golden 
eggs.' 

And   Gareth  answer'd  her  with  kind- 
ling eves, 
'  Nay,  nay.  good  mother,  but  this  egg  of 

Was  liner  gold  than  any  goose  can  lay; 
For  this  an  Eagle,  a  royal  Eagle,  laid 
Almost  beyond    eye-reach,   on    such   a 

As  glitters  gilded  in  thy  Book  of  Hours. 
And  there  was  ever  haunting  round  the 

palm 
A  lusty  youth,  but  poor,  who  often  saw 
The  splendour  sparkling  from  aloft,  and 

thought 
"  Ad  I  could  climb  and  lay  my  hand  upon 

Then  were  I  weaUhier  than  a  leash  of 

But    ever    when   he  reach'd    a  hand    to 

One  that  bad  loved  him  from  bis  child- 
hood, caught 


And  stay'd  him,  "  Climb  not 

break  thy  neck, 
I  charge  thee  by  my  love,"  an 

boy, 
Sweet  mother,  neither  clomb,  r 


To  whom  the  mother  said, 
'True  love,  sweet  son,  had  risk'd  himself 

»nd  climh'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  lieasure  to 


'd  her  with  kiodling 


And  Gareth  at 
eyes, 
'  Gold  ?  «»id  1  gold  ?  —  ay  then,  why  be, 


Mere  gold  —  but  this  was  all  of  that  true 

steel, 
Whereof  they  forged  the  brand  Excalibur. 
And  lightnings  play'd  about   it   in   the 


That  sent  him  from  his  senses;  let  me  go.' 

Then  Bellicent  bemoan'd  henelf  and 

'Hast  thou  no  pity  upon  my  loneliness? 
Lo,   where  thy   father    Lot  beside   the 

Lies  like  a  log,  and  oil  but  (Oioulder'd 

For  ever  since  when  trailoi  to  the  King 
He  fought  against  him  in  the  Barons'  war. 
And  Arthur  gave  him  back  his  territory. 
His  age  hath  slowly  droopt,  and  now  lies 

'  there 
A  yet-warm  corpse,  and  yet  unburiable. 
No     more;     nor    aeei,    nor    hears,    nor 

And  both   thy  brethren  are  in  ArthoiH 

hall. 
Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
I  feel  for  thee,  nor  worthy  such  a  love; 
Stay  therefore  thou ;  red  berrie*  chann 

the  bird, 
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And  tfaee,  i 

wars, 


innocent,  the  joniti,  the 

Wbo  never  knewest  Unger-ache,  doi  pang 
Of  wrench'd  or  broken  limb  —  an  often 

In    those    brain-stunniag   ihocks,    and 

touniey-r>IU, 
Frighti  to  my  heatt;   but  Hay:  follow 

By  these  tall    lits   and  our   fast-falling 

So  make  thy  manhood  mightier  day  by 

Sweet  is  the  chase :  and  I  will  seek  thee 

Some  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  (o  grace 
Iby  climbing  life,  and  cherish  my  ptone 

Till  falling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
I  knov  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything. 
Stay,  my  best  son  !  ye  are  yet  more  boy 


Tien  Gaieth, '  An  ye  bdd  me  yet  for 

chiki. 
Hear  yet  once   more  the  itoiy  of  the 

chUd. 
For,  mother,  there  wat  once  a  King,  like 

Tlie  prince  his  heir,  when  tall  and  mai- 

riageable, 
Afk'd   for  a  bride;   and  thereupon  the 

KlDg 

Set   two    before    him.    One   was    fair, 

strong,  aim'd  — 
But  to  be  won  by  force  —  and  many  men 
[)eiiTed   her;    one,  good  lack,  no  man 

And   these  wete  the  cimditions  of  the 

Kine; 
Tliat  Mve  he  won  the  first  by  force,  he 

Must  wed   that   other,  whom   no   man 

A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so 
rile. 

That  evermore  she  long'd  to  hide  her- 
self, 

Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye  — 

Yea  — some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they 
died  of  her. 

And  one  —  they  call'd  her  Fame;  and 
one,  —  O  mother, 


How  can  ye  keep  me  tetbet'd  to  yon  — 

Shame. 
Man  am  I  grown,  a  nun's  work  must  I 

do. 
Follow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  the 

King, 
Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  fol- 

Else,  wherefore  bom  ? ' 


Or  wUl 
Albeit 


King. 


I  him,  wholly  proven 
'n  heart  I  knew  hnn 


King, 
When  I  was  frequent  with   him  in  my 

And    beard    him    Kingly    speak,   and 

doubted  him 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  hiiD 

Of  closest  kin  to  me:  yet  —  wilt  thon 

Thine  easeful  biding  here,  and  risk  thine 

•11. 

Life,  limbs,  for  one  that  is  not  proven 

King? 
Slay,  till   the  cloud   that   settles  round 

his  birth 
Hath  lifted  but  a  little.    Stay,  sweet  son.' 

And  Garetb   answer'd   quickly,  'Not 

So  that  ye  yield  me  —  1  will  walk  thro' 

fire, 
Mother,  to  gain  it  —  your  full  leave  to  go. 
Not    proven,  wbo   swept    the    dust   of 

niin'd  Rome 
From  off  the   threshold  of  the  realm, 

and  crusb'd 
The  Idolaters,  and  made  the  people  fi;ee? 
Who  should    be   King  save    him  who 

makes  us  free  ? ' 

So  when   the  Queen,  wbo  long  bad 
sought  in  vain 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which 


craftily,   'Will    ye   walk 
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Who  walks  thro'  fire  will   haidly  heed 

the  imoke. 
Ay,  go  then,  an  ye  miut :  only  one  proof, 
Before  thou  ask  the  King  to  make  thee 

knight, 
Of  thitie  obedience  and  thy  love  to  me. 
Thy  mother,  —  I  demand.' 

And  Garelh  cried, 
'  A  hard  one.  or  a  hundred,  so  I  go. 
Nay  —  quick!   the   proof   to  prove  me 

to  the  quick  1' 

But  slowly  ipake  the  mother  looking 

'  Prince,    thou    shalt    go    disguiaed    to 

Arthur's  hall. 
And  bite  thyself  to  serve  foi  meats  and 

Among  the  scullions  and   the   kitchen^ 

And  those  that  hand  the  dish  across  the 


For  so  the  Queen  helieved  that  when 
b^rson 
Beheld  his  only  way  tu  glory  lead 
Low  down  thro'  villain  kitchen-vassalage, 
Her  own  true  Gareth  was  too  ptincely- 

To  pass  thereby^  so  should  he  rest  with 


Qosed  i: 


her  castle  from  the  sound  of 


Silent  awhile  was  Gareth,  then  replied, 
'  The  thiall  in  person  may  he  free  in  soul, 
And  I  shallsce  the  jousts.  ThysonamI, 
And  since  thou  art  my  mother,  must  obey. 
1  therefore  yield  me  freely  to  thy  will; 
Kor   hence   will   I,  disguised,  and   hire 

To  serve  with  scullions  and  with  kitchen- 

Not  tell  my  name  to  any  —  no,  not  the 
King.' 

Gareth  awhile  linger'd.    The  mother's 
eye 
Full  of  the  wistful  fear  that  he  would  go. 


And  turning  toward  him  wheresoe'er  he 


Swept   bellowing  thro'  the  darkneai  on 

He  rose,  and  out  of  slumber  calling  two 
That  still  had  tended  on  him  from  bis 

birth, 
Before  the  wakeful  mother  heard   him, 


The  three  were  cUd  like  tillers  of  the 

Southward    they  set   their   faces.    The 

birds  made 
Melody  on  branch,  and  melody  in  .mid 

The   damp    hill-slopes   were    quicken'd 

into  green. 
And   the   live  green  had  kindled  into 

For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easterday. 

So,  when  their  feet  were  planted  on 

the  plain 
That  broaden'd  toward  the  base  of  Came- 


That  r 


:   betw< 


field. 


I  the   forest  and   the 
nit  of  the   high   city 


At   times  the  su 

ftash'di 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  balf-waj 

Frick'd    thro'   the  mist;    at    times  the 

great  gate  shone 
Only,  that  open'd  on  the  field  below: 
Anon,  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappear'd. 

Then   those  who   went  with    Gareth 

One  crying,  'Let  us  go  no  further,  lord. 

Here  is  a  city  of  Enchanters,  built 

By   fairy   Kings.'    The    second    echo'il 

'Lord,  we  have   beard   &om   our  wise 

To  Northward,  that  this  King  is  not  the 
King, 
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But  only  changeling  out  of  Fairyland, 
Who  dr»Te  the  hestbcn  hence  1^  sorcery 
And  Merlin's  glamour.'    Then  the  Ant 

again, 
'  Lord,  there  U  no  tocb  citj'  anywhere. 


In  his  own  blood,  his  princedom,  youth 

and  hope*. 
To  plunge  old   Merlin  in  the  Arabian 

So  posh'd  them  all  unwilling  toward  the 

gale. 
And  there  was  no  gate  like   it   under 

heaven. 
For  barefoot  on  the  keyitoue,  which  was 

And  rippled  like  an  ever-fleeting  wave, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood:    all  her 

Wept   from  her  rides  as  water  flowing 

away; 
fiat  like  the  cross  her  great  and  goodly 

Stretcli'd  under  all  the  cornice  and  i 

held; 
And   drops  of  water   fell    from   cither 

And  down  from  one  a  sword  was  hung, 

A  censer,  either  worn  with   wind  and 

And  o'er  her  breast  floated  the  sacred 

fishi 
And  in  the  space  to  lefl  of  her,  and  tight, 
Were   Arthur's  war*   in   weird    devices 

New  things  and   old   co-twi*tcd,   as  if 

Were  nothing,  to  inveleralely,  that  men 
Were  giddy  gazing  there;  and  over  all 
High    on    the    top    were    thole    three 

Queens,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  who  shonld  help  him  at  hit 


The  dragon -boughts  and  elvish  emblcBl' 

ingi 
Began  to  move,  seethe,  twine  and  curl: 

(hey  cali'd 
To  Gareth, '  Lord,  the  gateway  n  alive.' 

And  Gareth  likewise  on  them  Gxt  hit 

So  long,  that  ev'n  to  him  they  seem'd  to 

Out  of  the  city  a  blast  of  music  peal'd. 
Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to 

From  out  thereunder  came  an  ancient 

Long-bearded,  saying,  '  Who  be  ye,  my 


Then  Gareth, '  We  be  tillers  of  the  loil, 
Who  leaving  share  in  furrow  come  to  see 
lite  glories  of  our  King :  but  these,  my 


From   Fairyland;   and  whether  this  be 

bailt 
By    magic,    and    by    fairy    Kings   and 

Or  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all, 
Or  all  a  vision;  and  this  mu^c  now 
Hath  scared  them  both,  but   tell   thou 
these  the  truth.' 

Then  that  old  Sect  made  answer  play- 
ing on  him 
And  saying. '  Son,  I  have  teen  the  good 

And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air ; 
And  here  is  truth ;  but  an  it  please  Ihec 

Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  hast  told  il 


e  with  Gareth  for  to  long  ] 


They  came  from  out  a  sacred  n 

cleft 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in 

And  built  it  lo  the  music  of  their  harps. 
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>  thou  uyest,  it  It  enchuited. 


Beneath    this   archway,    then    wilt    thou 

A  thrall  to   his   enchantments,  for   the 

King 
Will  bind   thee    liy  such    vows,  as  is    a 

A  iDBii  shoulct  nut  be  bound  by,  yet  the 

No  man  can  keep;    but,  so  thou  (tread 


Pass    I 


Unmockingly  the  mocker  ending  hot 
Turn'd  to  the  right,  and  past  along  tbc 

plain  1 
Whom  Gareth  looking  after  »aid,  'Mj 

Our  one  white  lie  sits  like  a  littk  gboU 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  our  enterpriw. 
Let  love  lie  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  nor  I: 
Well,  we  will  make  amends.' 


beneath    this    gateway,    but 


They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is 

built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 
And  therefore  built  for  ever.' 

Gareth  spake 
Anger'd,  'Old  Master,  reverence   lhi~e 

That  looks  as  white  as  utter  truth,  and 

Wellnigh  as  long  as  thou  art  statured 

tall! 
Why  mockest  thou  the  stranger  that  bath 

To  thee  fair,  spoken  ? ' 

But  the  Seer  replied. 

'  Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the 

Bards? 
"Confusiun,  and  illusion,  and  relation. 
Elusion,  and  occasion,  and  evasion  "? 
I  mock  thee  not  but  as  thou   mockest 

And  all  that  see  thee,  for  thou  art  not 

who 
Thou   seemest,   but   I    know  thee   who 

thou  art 
And  now  thou  goest   up  to   mock   the 

King, 
Who  cannot  brook  the  shadow  of  any 

Uc' 


Of  ancient  kings  who  did  their  days  in 

Which    Merlin's    hand,    the    Mage   at    \ 

Arthur^a  court, 
Knowing  all  arts,  had  touch'd,  and  every- 

At  Arthur's  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening 

And  pinnacle,  and  had  made  it  spiie  to 

And  ever  and  anon  a  knight  would  piss 
Outward,  OT  inward  to  the  hall:  hisaim) 
Clash'd;    and   the  sound   wa*   good  to 

Garelh's  ear. 
out  of  bower  and  casement  sbylf 

glanced 
Eyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  oi 

A-nd  a 

Then  into  hall  Gareth  ascetidlng  heard 
A  voice,  the  voice  of  Arthur,  and  beheU 
Far  over  heads  in  that  long-vaulted  hall 
The  splendour  of  the  presence  of  the 

Throned,    and    delivering    doom — and 

look-d  no  more  — 
But  felt  his  young  heart  hammering  in 

And  thought,  *  For  this  half-shadow  of  a 

lie 
The  truthful  King  will  doom  me  when  1 

Yet  pressing  on,  tho'  all  in  feat  to  find 
Sir  Gawain  or  Sir  Modied,  saw  nor  one 
Nor  other,  but  in  all  the  listening  eyes 


CicKH^Ic 


Of  those  Ull  knights,  that 

the  throne, 
Gear  hooour  shining  like  the  dewy  ttac 
or  dBwD,  and  faith  in  their  great  King, 

witli  pure 
Affection,  and  the  light  at  victory. 
And  gluiy  gain'd,  and  crermore  to  gain. 


reft 

From  my  dead  lard  a  field  with  violence  : 
For  howKw'cr  at  firat  he  proffer'd  gold. 
Yet,  fur  the  field  was  pleasant  in  our  eyes, 
Weyieldednot;  and  then  he  reft  us  of  it 
Peifnrce,  and  left  us  neither  gold  nor 

field.' 

Said  Arthur,' Whether  iToald  ye?  gold 

or  field?' 
To  whom  the  woman  weeping, '  Nay,  my 

lord, 
lie  field  was  pleasant  in  my  husband't 


ADd  Arthar, '  Have  thy  pleasant  field 

And  thrice  the   gold    for   Uther'i   oie 
thereof. 

According  to  the  yeara.    No  boon  is  here. 
But  jiutice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true. 
Accaised,  who  from  the  wrongs  his  father 

did 
Would  shape  bimaelf  a  right  1  * 

And  while  she  past. 
Came  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him, 
'A boon.  Sir  King!    Thine  enemy.  King, 

With  thine  own  hand  thoa  slewest  my 

dear  lord, 
A  knight  of  Uther  in  the  Batons'  war, 
ffben  Lot  and  many  another  rose  and 

rooght 
Against  thee,  saying   thou  »ert  basely 

1  held  with  these,  and  loathe  to  ask  thee 

Yet  1o !    my  husband's  brother  had  my 

Thrall'd  in  his  castle,  and  hath  starved 

him  dead; 
And  ttandeth  seiied  of  that  inheritance 
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iged  about 


Which  thou  thai  slewetl  the  sire  b 


forme, 
Kill  the  fool  thief,  and  wreak  me  for  my 

Then  strode  a  good  knight  forward, 
crying  to  him, 
'  A  boon,  Sir  King !    I  am  her  kinsman,  I. 
(live  me  to  right  her  wrong,  and  slay  the 

Then  came  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  and 

cried, 
'  A  boon.  Sir  King !  ev'n  that  thou  grant 

her  none. 
This  railer,  that  hath  mock'd  thee  in  fuU 

if  gyve 
'  We  sit  King,  to  help  the 


The  woman  loves 


Thro"  all  our  realm, 

her  lord. 
Peace  to  thee,  woman,  with  thy  loves  and 

The  kings  of  old  had  doom'd  thee  to  the 

Aurelius  Emrys  would  have  scourged  thee 

And  Uther  slit  thy  tongue  :  but  get  thee 

Lest  that  tough  humour  of  the  kings  of 

Return  upon   me!    Thou  that  art  her 

Go  likewise ;  lay  him  low  and  slay  him 

not. 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  judge  the 

right, 
According  to  the  justice  of  the  King : 
Then,  be  he  guilty,  by  that  deathless  King 
Who  lived  and  died  for  men,  the  man 

shall  die.' 

Then  came  in  hall  the  messenger  of 
Mark. 
A  name  oF  evil  savour  in  the  land, 
The  Cornish  king.      Id  either  hand  be 
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Wbat  dazzled  all,  and  ahone  far-off  u 

A  field  of  charlock  in  tbe  andden  lun 
Between  two  showers,  a  cloth  of  palest 

Which  down  be  Uid  before  the  throne, 

and  knelt, 
Delivering,  that  his  lord,  the  vassal  king, 
Wu  ev'n  upon  his  way  to  Camelot; 
Kor  having  heard  that  Arthur  of  his  grace 
Had  made  his  goodly  cousin,  Tristram, 

And,  for  himself  was  of  the  greater  state, 
Being  a  king,  he  trusted  his  liege-lord 
Would  yield  him  this  large  honour  *U  the 

So  pray'd  him  well  to  accept  tbis  cloth  of 

gold, 
111  token  of  true  heart  and  fealty. 


Then  Arthur  cried  t< 
rend 
In  pieces,  and  s< 


rend  the  cloth,  ti 


n  the  hearth. 
An   oak-tree   smoulder'd   there.      'The 

goodly  knight  \ 
What!   shall  the  shield  of  Mark  sund 

among  these?' 
For,  midway  down  the  side  of  that  long 

hall 
A  stately  pile,  —  whereof  along  the  front. 
Some    blazon'd.  some    but   carven,   and 

some  blank, 
There    ran    a    treble     range    of    stony 

Rose,  and  high-arching  overbrow'd  the 

hearth. 
And  under  every  shield  a  knight  was 

For  this  was  Arthur's  custom  in  his  hall; 
When  some  good  knight  bad  done  one 

noble  deed, 
His  arms  were  carven  only;  but  if  twain 
Hisarms  were  blazon'd  also;  butifnone. 
The  shield  was  blank  and  Irare  without  a 

sign 
Saving  the  name  beneath;    and  Gareth 

The  shield  of  Gawain  blazon'd  rich  and 

bright. 
And    Modred's    blank    as   death;    and 

Arthur  cried 
To  rend  the  cloth  and  cast  it  on  the 

hearth. 


'  More  like  are  we  tc 


e  him  of  Im 


Then  make  him  knight  because  meacll 

him  king. 
The  kings  we  found,  ye  know  we  jlif'J 

their  hands 
From   war   among   themselres,  but  IcA 

them  kings; 
Of  whom  were  any  bounteous,  mercifnl. 
Truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers,  tlioa 

we  enroll'd 
Among  OS,  and  they  sil  within  our  lull 
But  Mark  hath  larnisb'd  the  great  nunc 

As  Mark  would  sully  the  low  slate  of 

And,  seeing  he  bath  sent  us   ch>th  of 

Return,  and  meet,  r^d  bold  bim  bo> 

Lest  X 

lead. 
Silenced  for  ever  —  craven  —  a  man  of 

Crafts,  poisonous  counsels,  wayside  am- 
bush ings  — 

No  fault  of  thine :  let  Kay  the  seneschal 

Look  to  thy  wants,  and  send  Ibee  satis- 
lied— 

Accursed,  who  strikes  nor  let*  the  hu'l 


bes< 


And  many  another  suppliant  crying 
With  noise  of  ravage  wrooght  by  beast 
And  evermore  a  knight  would  ride  sway. 


Approach'd   between   them  toward  the 

King,  and  ask'd, 
'A  boon.  Sir  King  (his  voice  was  aD 

ashamed). 
For  see  ye  not  how  weak  and  himgerwom 
I  seem  —  leaning  on  these?  grant  me  to 

For  meal  and  drink  amoi^  thy  kitchen. 

knaves 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  roy 

Hereafter  I  will  fight' 
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To  him  the  King, 
'A  goodly  youth  and  worth  b  goodlier 

But  ia  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  then  must 

Kay, 
Tlie  muter  of  the  mots  and  drinks,  be 


e  and  put;  then  Kay,  a 


'Loyenow! 
This  fetiow  hath  broken  from  fome  Abbey, 

God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis 

However  that  might  chance!  but  an  he 

work, 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  ciam  his  crop. 
And  sleeker  sbaU  he  shine  than  any  hog.' 

Then    Lancelot   standing    near,   'Sir 
Seneschal, 
Sleuth-hound   thou  knowesi,  and  gray, 

and  all  the  hounds; 
A  hone  thou  knowcst,  a  man  tbou  dost 

Broad  brows  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and 

High  nose,  a  nostril  targe  and  fine,  and 

Large,  fair  and  fine  \  —  Some  young  lad's 

mystery  — 
Bat,  or  from  sheepcot  or  k  ing's  hall,  the 

hoy 
Is  Doble-nalured.     Treat  him  with   all 

LcM  he  should  come  to  shame  thy  judging 

Then  Kay, '  What  murmurest  thou  of 

mystery? 
Think   ye   this    fellow  will  poison   the 

King's  dish? 
Nay,  for  he  spake  too  fool-like:   inys- 

Tut,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  ask'd 
for  horse  and  armour :   fair   and   line, 

forsooth ! 
Sir  Floe-fBce,  Sir   FairihandB?  but  see 

thou  to  it 


That  thine  own  fineness,  L&ncclot,  some 

line  day 
Undo  thee  not  —  and  leare  my  man  to  me.' 

So  Gareth  aU  for  glory  underwent 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchen-vassalage ; 
Ale  with  young  lads  bis  portion  by  the 

And  couch'd  at  night  with  grimy  kitchen- 
knaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  bim  pleasantly, 
But  Kay  the  seneschal,  who  loved  him  not. 
Would  hustle  and  harry  him,  and  labour 


Or  grosser    tasks;    and   Gareth    bow'd 

With   all   obedience  to  the   King,  and 

All  kind  of  service  with  a  noble  ease 
That  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it. 
And  when  the  thralls  had  talk  among 

tliemselves. 
And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt 

the  King 
And  Lancelot  —  how  the  King  had  saved 

his  life 
In  battle  twice,  and  Lancelot  once  the 

For  Lancelot  was  the  lirst  in  Tournament, 
But  Arthur  mightiest  On  the  battle-tield  — 
Gareth  was  glad.  Or  if  some  other  told, 
How  once  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn. 
Far  over  the  blue  tarns  and  hazy  seas. 
On  Caer-Eryri's  highest  found  the  King, 
A  naked   babe,  of  whom   the   Prophet 

'  He  passes  to  the  Isle  Avilion, 

He  passes  and  is  heal'd  and  cannot  die '  — 

Gareth  was  glad.     But  if  their  talk  were 

foul. 
Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark, 
Or  carol  some  old  roundelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  they  mock'd,  but,  after,  rever- 
enced him. 
Or  Gareth  telling  some  prodigious  tale 
Of  knights,  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling 

Thro'  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon,  held 
All  in  agap-mouth'd  circle  his  good  mates 
Lying  oi  sitting  round  him.  idle  hands, 
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CbBrrn'd;  till  Sir  Ka.]!,  the  teneacbal, 
Bloitering  ufMii  them,  like  a  Sudden 
Among  dead  leaves,  and  drive  them  all 

Ot  when   the  thralls  had  sport  among 

themselves. 
So  there  were  any  trial  of  mastety. 
He,  by  two  yards  in  casting  bar  or 
Was  counted  best;  and  if  there  chanced 

a  joust, 
So  that  Sir  Kay  nodded  him  leave  to  go. 
Would  huriy  thither,  and  when  he  saw 

the  knight! 
Gash  like  the  coming  and  retiring  wave, 
And  the  spear  spring,  and  good   horse 

reel,  the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for  ecstasy. 

So  for  a  month  he  wrought  among  the 
thralls; 
Itul  in  the  weeks  that  follow'd,  the  good 

l^epentant  of  the  word  she  made   hjm 

And   saddening  in  her  childless  castle, 

sent. 
Between  the  in-crescent  and  dc'Crescent 

Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from 


This,  Gareth  hearing  from  a  squire  of 
Lot 
With  whom  he  used  to  play  at  tourney 

When  both  were  children,  and  in  lonely 

haunts 
WouliI  scratch  a  ra^ed  oval  on  the  sand. 
And    each    at    either    dash    from    either 

end  — 
Shame    never   made    girl    redder    than 

Gareth  joy. 
He  laugh'd;    he  sprang.    'Out  of  the 

smoke,  at  once 
I  leap  from  Satan's  foot  to  Peter'sknce  — 
These  news  be  mine,  none  other's  —  nay, 

the  King's  — 
Descend   into   the    cityt*    whereon   he 

sought 
The  King  alone,  and  found,  and  told  him 


'  I  have  stBgger'd  thy  strong  Gawain 


Be  hidd'n,  and  give  me  the  fint  qne^  I 

spring 
Like  flame  from  ashes.' 

Here  the  King's  calm  eye 
Fell  on,  and  fheck'd,  and  made  him  Su^, 

and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  answer'd 

him, 
'  Son,  the  good  mother  let  me  know  thee 

And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  thee 

thine. 
Make  thee  my  knight?  my  knights  aie 

Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentlcnesa. 
Ami,  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love. 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King.' 

Then    Gareth,  lightly  springing    ftom 
hii  knees, 
'  My  King,  for  hardihood  I  can  promise 


thee. 


obedi. 


ce  make  demand 
o,  the  Seneschal, 
if   the   meats  and 


Of  whom  ye  gavi 
No  mellow   ■ 

And  as  for  love,  God  wot,  I  love  not  yet. 
But  love  I  shall,  God  willing.' 

And  the  King — 
'Make  thee  my  knight  in  secret?  yea, 

but  he, 
Our  noblest  brother,  and  our  truest  man. 
And  one  with  me  in  all,  he  needs  must 

'Let   Lancelot   know,  my   King,  let 
Lancelot  know, 
lliy  noblest  and  thy  truest ! ' 

And  the  King  — 
'  But  wherefore  would   ye   men  should 

wander  at  yon? 
Nay,  rather  for  the  sake  of  me,  their  King 
And  the  deed's  sake  my  knighthood  do 

the  deed. 
Than  to  be  noised  of.' 
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Merrily  Garcth  uk'd, 
'Have  I  not  eain'd  my  cake  in  baking 

of  it? 
Let  be  my  umo  until  1  make  my  name  1 
My  deeds  will  speak  :  it  is  but  for  a  day.' 
So  with  a  kindly  hand  on  Gareth's  Bim 
Smiled  the  great  King,  and  hal(-nn»iU- 

ingly 
Luni^  bia  luUy  youtbbood  yielded  to 


Tboa  get  to  bone  and  foUow  him  far 

Covei  the  lions  on  thy  shield,  and  see 
Fai  n  tboa  mayeM,  ha  be  not  t«'«n  nor 

Then  that  tame  da^  there  put   into 

the  hall 
A  damael  of  high  lineage,  and  a  brow 
Uay-blowoni,   and   a   check    of   apple- 

btoisom, 
HaMk-cym  ttnd  lightly  wa*  h«i  lender 


'0  Kiag,  Tot  tboM  btat  driven  the  fo« 

without, 
See  to  the  fo*  within  I  bridge,  fordi  beaat 
Bf  tnodita,  erciyone  ttiat  own*  a  towef 
Tie  Lord  for  half  a  kagBC.     Why  sit  ye 

theta? 
Rea  would  I  not.  Sir  King,  an  1  were 

Tin  ev'n  the  lonest  hold  were  all  ai  free 
Mb  coned  bloodihed,  ai  thine  alter- 

dotb 
'ran  that  bat  bkrod  it  a  a  tin  to  ipill.' 

'Cmfort  tk^Mlf,'  nid  Aithoi,  'I  vat 

K«M:  M  My  knighthood  keep  tbe  Ttnn 

they  twore, 
1W  »MIMt 'BBolud  of  onr  t<afa«  Ihan 


•My» 


M?'l 


'Lynelte  my  name;  noble;  my  need,  • 

knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  Lyotion^ 
A  lady  of  high  Unoage,  of  great  buid*. 
And  comely,  yea,  and  comelio  than  my- 
self. 

7astle  Perilous;  a  river 

[  ltTia( 
piace; 
Ami  o'er  It  ars  thiee  paailnga,  and  tlir«e 

Defend   the   paiungi,  bretbrcni  and   a 

foarth 
And  of  that   four  the   mightiest,  holds 

bcr  stayed 
In  her  own  castle,  and  so  bmegM  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  Wed 

with  him: 
And  but  dekys  bi*  purpofl  till  tbon  Seih) 
To  do  the  battle  with  him,  thy  chief  man 
Sir   Lancelot  whon  be  tinStt  to  oret- 

throw. 
Then  wed,  with  glory:  bat  sfac  «iU  dot 


Then  Aithoi  mindful  of  Sit  GaieA 
aak'd, 
'Damsel,  ye  know  this  Older  1i*m  W 

All  WTongart  of  the   Reftlm,    Bat  wKf, 

Ihcaa  (our, 
Who  be   they  ?    What  tU  fMion   of 

the  men?' 

'  They  be  of  foolish  Etahion.O  Sk  King, 
The  bsbioft  of  Ibat  old  kn«bt-eir*nlrT 
Who  ride  abroad,  and  do  but  what  they 

will; 
Courteous  or  bestial  from  tbe  idoment. 

As  have  nor  law  nor  king;  and  lliree  uf 
these 

Proud  in  their  fantasy  call  thamselves 
the  Day, 

Moraing-Stai,  and  Noos-San,  aad  Evok- 
ing-Star, 

Being  aUoBg   (b«1i)   and   never  ■  wfaU 
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A   hag«   DBn-beut   of   boundless   lav- 

igery. 
H«  namet  himself  the  Night  and  oftenet 

Death, 
And  wear*  •   helmet  mounted  with   a 

skull. 
And   bean   a   tkeleton   figured   on   hi* 

To  thow  (bit  who  may  slay  or  scape  the 

three, 
Slain  by  himself,  shall  enter  endless  night. 
And  all  these  four  be  foob,  but  mighty 

And  therefore  am  I  come  for  Lancelot.' 

Hereat  Sir  Gareth  call'd  from  vrbeie 

A   head  with   kindling   eyes  above  the 

It'  iben 


Kay 


boon.  Sir  King  —  this  que 

—  for  be  mark'd 
near  him  gioaning  like  a 
bull- 


unded 


'Yea,  King,  thon  knoweit  thy  kitchen 
And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 

And  1  can  topple  over  a  hundred  such. 

Thy  promise.  King,'  and  Arthur  glan- 
cing at  him. 

Brought  down  a  momentary  brow. 
'  Rough,  sudden. 

And  pardonable,  worthy  to  be  knight  — 

Go    therefore,'    and    ul    hearers    were 


But  on  the  damsel's  forehead  ^ame, 
pride,  wrath 
Slew  the  May-while:  the  lifted   either 

'  Fie  on  thee,  King  I  1  ask'd  for  thy  chief 

knight. 
And  thon  bast  given  me  bnt  a  kitchen- 
Then  ere  a  man  in  ktU  could  stay  her. 

Fled  down  the  lane  of  access  to  the  King, 

Took  horse,  descended  the  slope  street, 
and  past 

Hie  weird  white  gate,  and  paused  with- 
out, beside 

The  field  of  touinejr,  murmuring  ■  kitchen- 
knava.' 


Now  two  great  entries  open'd  firom  the 
ball, 
At  one  end  one,  that  gave  upon  a  range 
or  level  pavement  where  the  King  woidd 

At  sunrise,  gtuing  over  plain  and  wood ; 
And  down   from  this  a  lordly  stairway 

Till  lost   ID  blowing   trees   and  tops  of 

towers; 
And  out  by  this  main  doorway  paat  the 

But  one  was  counter  to  the  hearth,  and 

High  that  the  highest-crested  helm  could 

Therethro'  nor  grate ;  and  by  this  entry 

fled 
The  damsel  in  her  wrath,  and  on  to  thb 
Sir  Gareth  strode,  and  saw  without  the 

King  Arthur's  gift,  the  vrorth  of  half  a 

A  vrarhoTse  of  the  best,  and  near  it  stood 

The  two  that  out  of  north  had  foUow'd 
him: 

This  bare  a  maiden  shield,  a  casqae; 
that  held 

The  hone,  the  spear;  whereat  Sir  Ga- 
reth loosed 

A  cloak  that  dropt  from  collar-bone  to 
heel, 

A  cloth   of  roughest  web,  and   cast   it 

And  from  it  like  a  fnel-smolher'd  fire. 
That  lookt  half-dead,  brake  bright,  and 

flash'd  as  those 
Dull-coated  things,  that    making   alide 

Their  dusk  wing-cases,  all  beneath  there 

A  jewell'd  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  'flj. 
So  Gareth  ere  he  parted  flash'd  in  anna. 
Then  as  he  donn'd  the  helm,  and  took 

the  shield 
And  mounted  horse  and  graapt  a  spcai, 

Storm-strengthen'd  on  a  windy  dte,  and 

tipt 
With  trenchant  steel,  around  him  slowljr 

The  p«^e,  while  Irnm  out  of  Idtdwa 
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The  thnlls  in  tbiong,  and  seeing   wbo 

had  work'd 
LnMier  tbtn  any,  and  whom  they  could 

but  love, 
Uaantcd  in  aims,  threw  up  their  caps  and 

'God  bless  the  King,  and  all  his  fcllow- 

And  on  thro'  lanes  of  shouting  -Garelh 


But  Lancelot  said, 
'  Kay,  wherefore  vUl  tboa  go  against  tbc 

King, 
For  that  did  nefer  be  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  King  in  thee? 
Abide;  take  counsel ;  for  this  1^ i«  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowing  both  of  lance  and 

■Tut,  tell  not  me,'  said   Kay,  'ye   are 

orerfine 
To  oar  stout  knaves  with  foolish  courte- 


Be  cooi'd   by    fighting,    follows,  being 

Hii  owner,  but  remembers  all,  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  heaide  the  door 
MnttcT'd  in  scorn  of  Garetb  whom  be  used 
To  harry  and  bu»tle. 


For  an  yom'  fire  be  low  ye  kindle  mil 
Will  there  be  dawn  in  West  and  ev 

East? 
B<^ne!  — my  knave  ! —  belike  and  like 

Some  old  head-blow  not  heeded  in  hit 
So  shook  bis  wits  they  wander  in  hi* 
Ouedl  How  the  villain  lifted  up  his 
Nor  ihamed  to  bawl  himself  a  kitchen- 
Tot:  be  vat  tame  and  meek  enow  with 


Hotd,  by  God^  grace,  he  shall  into  the 


gate. 

But  by  the  field  of  tourney  lingering  yet 
Mutter'd  the  damsel,  '  Wherefore  did  the 

King 
Scorn  me?  for,  were  Sir  Ijincelot  lackt, 

at  least 
He  mi^ht  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  those 
Who  tilt  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here, 
Rather  Ihan  — O  sweet  heaven  1   O  fie 

upon  him  — 
His  kitchen-knave.' 

whom  Sir  Gareth  drew 
(And  there  were  none  but  few  goodlier 

than  he) 
Shining  in  arms,  '  Damsel,  the  quest  is 

Lead,  and  1  follow.'     She  thereat,  as  one 
That  smell*  a  foul-flesb'd  agaric  in  the 

holt, 
And  deem*  it  carrion  of  tome  woodland 

Or  shrew,  or  weasel,  nipt   her  slender 

With  petulant  thumband  finger,  shrilling, 

'  Hence  1 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen-grease. 
And  look  who  comes  behind,'  for  there 

.UK.,. 
'  Knowest  thou  not  me?  thy  master?  I 

We  lack  thee  by  the  hearth.' 

And  Gaieth  to  him, 
'  Matter  no  more  1  too  well  I  know  thee. 

The  most  ungentk  k&lsht  In  Arthur's 
hall.' 
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Have   X   thee   then,'  said   Kay:   they 

»bock'd,  and  Kay 
Fell    shoulder-slipt,   and    Gareth    cried 

•gain, 
*  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  and  fait  anay  the 


But  after  sod  and  shingle  ccaied  to  fly 
Behind  hec,  and  the  he  ait  orbeigoud  horse 
Wasnightu  hurst  with  violence  of  the  beat. 
Perforce  she  staj'd,  and  overtaken  spoke. 

'What    doest    thou,  scuUton,  in  my 
fellowship? 
Deein'al  thou  that  I  accept  thee  aoght  the 

Or  lo»e  thee  better,  that  by  soioe  deriee 
Fall  cowardly,  or  by  mere  unhappiness. 
Thou    hast    overthrown     aad   llain    thy 

roaster  —  Ihon  1  — 
Dish'Washer  and  broach-tonieT,  loon  1  — 

Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  aa  before.' 

'  Damsel,'  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  gently, 

Whate'cr  ye  will,  but  whatsoe'er  ye  say, 
I  leave  not  till  I  finish  this  fair  quest. 
Or  die  therefore.' 

■Ay,  wittthoafitiiahit? 
Sweet  lord,  bow  like  a  noble  knight  be 

talks! 
The  hstening  rt^ue  hatb  caught  the  nun- 

Bul,  knave,  anon  tbou  ihalt  be  met  with, 

knave. 
And  then  by  inch  a  one  thai  thou  for  all 
The  kitchen  hrewis  that  was  ever  supt 
Shalt  not  once  dare  lo  look  bin  in  tbe 

'  1  sbtl)  assay,'  said  Gareth  with  a  (mile 
That  maddcn'd  her,  and  away  she  flash'd 

Down  the  long  avenues  of  a  boundless 

And  Gareth  followingwas  again  beknaved . 


■SicKitch«n-kna 
Wberc  Arthar's  m 


e,  I  hare  miss'd  the 
s  are  set  along  Ihe 


The  wood  is  nigh  as  fall  of  thieves  as 

If  t>oth  be  slain,  I  am  rid  of  tbee;  bat 
yet, 

Sir  Scullion,  canst  tbou  use  that  spit  of 

thine? 
Figfat,  an  tbou  canst:  I  have  miaa'd  the 

So  till  the  dusk  that  foUow'd  enren- 


Bowl-shapcd,  thro' tops  of  many  tl 


Round  as  the  red  (ye  of  an  Eagle-owl, 

Under  the  halfKlead  sunset  glared^  and 

Ascended,  and   there   brake   a   serving 

Flying  from  out  of  tbe  black  wood,  aad 
crying, 

'They  have  bound  my  lord  tocaMliuBB 
tbe  mere.' 

Then  Gareth, '  Bound  am  I  to  ligbt  Ibe 
wrong'd. 

But  slraillier  boand  am  I  to  bMe  with 
thee.' 

And  when  the  damsel  spakt  contempt- 
uously, 

'  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  Gsreifa  cried  again, 

'  Follow,  I  lead  1 '  so  down  aiBon|   (be 

He  plunged;  and  then,  blackslMu)aw*d 

nigh  the  mere, 
Arid  mid-tliigb-deep  in   buliuahes    aad 

Saw  Hx  tall  men  baling  a  seventh  aloof, 
A  stone  about  his  neck  to  drown  him 

in  iL 
Three  with  good  Mows  he  quieted,  bst 

three 
Fled  tfaio'  tbe  pinta;  and  Gareth  hioatd 

the  sloae 
From  off  his  neck,  then  in  the  naere  be^de 
Tumbled  it;  oillly  babbled  ap  tbe  bck. 
Last,  Gareth  loosed  his  boiHls  and  oa  free 

leet 
Set ■^=-  -—■—-'' *— -Tfiftiwil 
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'Wdl  lb>t    T«  «■■»«,  or  elte  tbei« 
caitiff  TognM 

Had  wrnk'd  themselves  on  me;    good 


Drown  bim,  and  with  a  itone  about  his 

And  imder  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
Lie  [ottins.  but  at  night  Id  so  'lie  stone. 
And  rise,  and  flickering  in  ■  grimly  light 
Uance  on  the  mere.     Good  now,  j'e  have 

laved  a  life 
Worth  somewhat  as  the  cleanser  of  this 

And  fain  would  I  reward  thee  worship- 

fnlly. 
What  guerdon  will  ye  ? ' 

Gaieth  sharply  ipake, 
'  None !  for  the  deed's  sake  have  I  done 

the  deed, 
In  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 
But  wilt  thon  yield  this  damsel  baiboui- 
■?• 


age?* 
Whereat  the   Baron   saying,  ' 


well 


¥00  be  of  Arthur's  Table,'  a  light  laugh 
Broke  from  Lynette, '  Ay,  truly  of  a  truth, 
And  in  a  sort,  being  Arthur's  kilchen- 

Bit  deem  not  I  accept  thee  aught  the 

SeJEon,   for  mnniog  sharply  with   thy 


And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 

Befoie  (he  damsel,  and  the  Baron  set 
Gaielh  beside  hei,  but  at  once  she  rose. 

'  Meseems,   that    here    is   much  dis- 
courtesy, 
Setting  this  knave,  Lord  Baron,  at  my 

Hear  me  —  this  mom  I  stood  in  Arthur's 

ball, 
And   pray'd  the  King  would  grant  me 

Lancelot 
To  fight  the  brotherhood   of  Day  and 

Night  — 
The  last  a  monster  unsubduable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  call'd  — 
Suddenly   bawls  this  frontless   kitchen- 

"The  quest  is  mine;  thy  kitchen-knave 

ami. 
And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 

Then   Arthur  all    at   once    gone    mad 

"Go  therefore,"  and  so  gives  the  quest 

to  him  — 
Him  —  here  —  a   villain   litter    to  stick 

Than   ride   abroad   redressing  woman's 

Ot  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman.' 

Then  half-ashamed  and   part-amazed, 
the  lord 
Now  look'd  at  one  and  now  at  other,  left 


Nay—  for  thoa  smellesi  of  the  kitchen 

sHll. 
Bit  sn  this  lord  will  yield  us  harbourage, 

well.' 

So  she  spake.    A  lei^e  beyond  the 


Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a  viand  left, 
Ai>d  many  a  coMly  cale,   received   the 


'  Friend,   whether   thou    be    kitchen- 
knave,  or  not. 
Or  whether  it  be  the  maiden's  fantasy. 
And  whether    she  be  mad,  ot    else  the 

King, 
Or  both  or  neither,  or  thyself  be  mad, 
I  ask  not ;    but  thou    strlkest    a  strong 

For  strong  thou   art  and   goodly  there- 
withal, 
And  saver  of  my  life;  and  therefore  now, 
For  here  be  mighty  men  to  joust  with, 
weigh 
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Whether  thou  wjit  not  with  thy  damsel 

back 
To  crave  a^io  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  King. 
Thy  pardon;  I  bat  speak  for  thine  avail. 
The  »aver  of  my  life.' 

And  Garelh  said, 
'  Pull  pardon,  but  I  follow  up  the  quest, 
Despite  of  Day  and  Night  and   Death 
and  Hell,' 

So  vrhen,  next  mom,  the  lord  whose 
life  he  saved 
Had.  some  brief  space,  con  vey'd  them  on 

their  way 
And  left  them  with  God-speed,  Sir  Gareth 

Lead,   and   I  follow.'      Haughtily  she 


w.:    1  allow  thee  for  an 

hour. 

Lion    and    sto 

at    have    Uled  together 

Then  to  the  shore  of  oi 
Wherelhro'  the  serpent  r 


of  those  long 
:r  coil'd,  they 


\   purple,   and 


In   lime   of  flood.      Nay,   furthermore, 

met  h  inks 
Some  ruth  is  mine  for  thee.     Back  wilt 

thou,  fool? 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  will  overthrow 
And  slay  thee  ;  then  will  I  to  court  again. 
And  shame  the  King  for  only  yielding 


To  whom  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  ci 

teously, 
'Say   Ihon  thy  say,  and   I   will  do  my 

deed. 
Allow  me  for  mine  hour,  and  thoa  wilt 

find 


Rough 'thicketed   were   the   banks    and 

steep;  the  stream 
Full,  nartowi  this  a  bridge  of  single  arc 
Took  at  a  leap;  and  on  the  further  «de 


Save   that  the  dome   « 

Crimson,  a  slender  banneret  flutteriog. 
And    therebefore    the    lawless    warrior 

Unarm'd.  end  calling,  >  Damsel,  is  this  he. 
The   champion  thou  hail  brought  from 

Arthur's  ball? 
For  whom   we    let  thee   pass.'     'Nay. 

nay,'  she  said, 
'  Sir  Morning-Star.     The  King  in  utlet 

Of  thee  and  thymucb  folly  hath  tent  thee 

His  kitchen-knave ;  and   look   thou  to 

thyself: 
See  that  he  fall  not  on  thee  suddenly. 
And  slay  thee  unarm'd:  he  is  not  knight 

but  knave.' 

Then  at  his  call,  'O  daughters  of  the 
Dawn, 

And  servants  of  the  MornAg-Star,  ap- 
proach. 

Arm  me,'  from  out  the  silken  curtain- 
folds 

Bare-footed  and  bare-headed  three  fair 

In  gill  and  rosy  raiment  caine:  their  feel 
In  dewy  grasses  glislen'd;  and  the  hair 
All  over  glanced  with  dewdrop  or  with 

Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturine. 
These  arm'd  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave 

a  shield 
Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 
And  Garelh  silent  gazed  upon  the  kn^t. 
Who  stood  a  moment,  ere  his  horse  wis 

brought. 
Glorying  1    and   in  the  stream   beneath 

him, shone 
Immin^led  with  Heaven's  aiare  waver- 


Then  she  that  watch'd  him, '  Wbere- 
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Flw  down  the  valley  before  be  get  b 


Said  Gareth, '  Damsel,  whether  knave 

Fat  liefei  had  I  Hgbt  a  score  of  limes 
Then  heat  tbee  so  miu*)'  me  and  reWle. 
Fair  words  were  best  for  him  who  figbts 

Bat  truly  foul  are  better,  for  thejr  send 
That  ttrCDgtb  of  anger  thro'  mine  arms. 

Thai  I  ^all  overthrow  bim.' 

And  he  that  bore 
Tbe  star,  ithen  mounted,  cried  from  o'ei 

the  bridge, 
'A  kitchen-It  nave,  and  tent  in  scorn  of 

Such  fight  not  I,  but  amwer  scorn  with 

For  this  were  sbtune  to  do  bim  further 

hit  feel,  and  take  hit 


Than  tet  bim 

And  arms,  and  to  return   hiiD  to  tbe 

Kins- 
Coaw,  therefore,  leave  tby  lady  lightly, 

Avud:  for  it  beseemctb  not  «  knave 
Tg  ride  with  such  a  lady.' 


D  the  central  bridge,  and  either 

Bent  but  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at 

Hnrl'd  as  a  stone  from  out  of  a  catapult 
Be^'oml   his    horse's    crupper   and   tbe 

f(D,  as  if  dead;  but  quickly  rote  and 

And  Gareth   lash'd  so  Bercely  with  his 

He  drive  hit  enemy  backward  down  the 

Tbe    damsel     crying,     '  Well-stricken, 
hitcben-knave  I ' 


Till  Garetb't  shield  wm  cloven;  bat  one 

Laid  him  that  clove  it  grovelling  on  the 
ground. 

Then  cried  tbe  fall'n,  'Take  not  my 

life;  I  yield.' 
And  Gareth, '  So  this  damsel  aik  it  of  me 
Good  —  I  accord  it  easily  as  a  grace.' 
She  reddening,  'Insolent  scullion:  I  of 

thee? 
I  bound  to  thee  for  any  favour  atk'd  '. ' 
'Then  shall  he  die.'     And  Gareth  there 

unlaced 
Hit   bclmel    as   to  slay   him,   but  she 

'  Be  not  so  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 
One  nobler  than  thyself.'    '  Damtel,  thy 

Is  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.  Knigbt, 
Thy  life  is  (bine  at  her  command.  Arise 
And  quickly  pass  to  Arthur's  ball,  at^ 

say 
Hia  kitchen-knave  hath  tent  thee.    See 

His   pardon    for   thy   breaking   of   bit 

Myself,   when   I   return,  will   plead  for 


—  farewell;     and. 


tbee. 
Tby   shield    it   mil 

damsel,  thou. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.' 


And  tail  away  the  fled. 
Then  when   he  came  upon   her,  spake, 

'  Methought, 
Knave,  when  I  watch'd  thee  striking  on 

^    the  bridge 
The  savour  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon 

A   little   faintlier:    but   the   wind    bath 

changed : 
1  scent  it  twenty-fold.'    And   then   she 

sang, 
"■O  morning  star"  (not  that  tall  felon 

there 
Whom  thou  by  torceiy  or  unhappinest 
Or  tome  device,  bast  foully  overtbromi), 
■■  O  morning  star  that  tmllest  in  the  blue, 
O  star,  my  morning  dream  hath  prcven 

Smile  sweetly,  thou  1  my  love  hath  smiled 
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'But  thou  begone,  take  coiuiul,  ani] 

For  bird  bjr  here  li  one  that  guardi  a 

ford  — 
The  second  brother  in  their  fool's  para- 
ble- 
Will  pay  thee  aU  tbj'  wagei,  and  lo  boot. 
Caie  not  for  ihsme:  thou  ait  not  knight 
but  linave.' 

To  whom  Sir  Garelh  answer'd  Uogb- 
ingly, 

'  Parable*?    Hear  a  parable  of  the  knave. 

When  I  was  kitchen-knave  among  the 
n»t 

Fierce  was  the  hearth,  and  one  of  my 
EO-mate* 

Owo'd  a  rough  dog,  to  whom  he  cait  hii 
coat, 

"Gnard  it,"  and  there  was  none  to  med- 
dle with  it. 

AJod  Buch  a  coat  art  thou,  and  thee  the 
King 

Gave  me  to  gnard,  and  such  a  dog  am  I, 

To  worry,  and  not  to  (lee — and  —  knight 

The  knave  that  doth  thee  tervice  u  full 

la  all  as  Eood,  mFscemt,  M  any  knight 
Toward  wj  sister's  freeing.' 

'  Ay,  Sir  Knave  ( 
Ay,  knave,  because   thou  strikest  as  a 

knight. 
Bring  but  knave,  I   hate  thee  all  the 


'Fair  damsel,  you  should  worshi[^me 
the  more. 
That,  being  but   knave,  I   throw  thine 


So  when  Ihey  touch'd  the  second  river- 

Hnge  on  a  huge  red  horse,  and  all  in  mall 
Bninish'd  to  blinding,  shone  the  Noon- 
day Sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.      As  if  the 

That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowlets, 


Ten  tboound-fold  bad  grown,  fUsfa'dilic 

tierce  shield, 
All  sun;   and   Gareth's  ejea  bad  f)l>ing 

blots 
Before  Ibem  when  he  turn'd  from  wald- 

ing  him. 
He   from   beyond   the  roaring    thalkw 

'  What  doeit  thou,  brother,  in  my  mtrcbn 

here?' 
And  she  atbwail    the   shallow   shrill'd 


Hath  overthrown  thy  brother,  and  hath 
'  Ugh ! '  cried  the  Sun,  and  vizoring  op  a 


ford. 
Whom  Gareth  met  midstream :  no  rooa 

Foe  lance  or  toumey-tkill :  four  stroke* 

they  struck 
With  sword,  and  these  were  mighty;  the 

new  knight 
Had  fear  he  might  be  shamed;  but  as  Ac 


Heaved 


Sun 


a  ponderous  arm  to  strike  the 


The  hoof  of  his  horse  slip!  in  the  stream, 

the  stream 
Descended,  and    the   Sun    was  wash'd 


Then  Gareth  laid  his  Unce  athwart  the 
ford; 
So  drew  him  home;  but  he  that  fought 

As  being  all  bone-batter'd  on  the  rock. 
Vielded;   and  Garelh   sent   him  to  Ihr 

King. 
'  Myself  when  I  return  will   plead   for 

thee.' 
'  Lead,  and  I  follow.'    Quietly  she  led. 
'  Hath    not    the    good     wind,    damsel, 

changed   again?' 
'  Nay,  not  a  point :   nor  art  thou  ridor 
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"0  San  "  (not  Ihn  tttong  fool  whom 
thou.  Sir  Knave, 
HUoveitliroHm  thio'  inc(eunli>ppine*s), 
■0  Son,  that  wkkenest  «11  to  bliss  ot 

O  moon,  that  Uynt  all  to  ile«p  again, 
Shiae    sweetly:     twice    m]P    love    hath 

'WbU  knowett  thou  ofloTCSong  or  of 
hwe? 
Na]',  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wett  nobly 

Thon  bait  a  pleasant   preaeBze.    Yea, 
petchance,  — 

'"O  dewy  flowers  that  open  to  the 

0  4«wy  Bowers  that  close  when  day  is 

Blow  sweetly :  twice  my  lore  hath  smiled 


'  What  knowett  thon  of  flower^,  except, 

belike. 
To  garnish   meats  with?  hath  not  our 

good  King 
Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  VJtchen- 

A  fooliih  love  for  flowers  ?  what  stick  ye 

The  pasty?  whetevrithal  deck  the  boat's 

head? 
Flowers?  nay,  the  boar  hath  rosemaries 


'What  knowesl  tboD  of  birds,  lark, 

mavis,  merle, 
Uanet?  what  dream  ye  when  they  utter 

forth 
MaiT'inusic  growing   with   the    growing 

light, 
ibeir  sweet  sun-worship?  these  be  for 

the  snare 
(So  mtu  Ihy  fancy),  these  be  (or  the  spit, 
bardlng  sikI   basting.     See  thon  have 


Larded  thy  last,  except  thoa  tiim  and 


For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of  treble 

All  in  a  roK-red  from  the  west,  and  all 
Naked  it  seem'd,  and   glowing  in   the 

Deep-dimpled   current  underneath,  the 

knight, 
That  naned  himself  the  Stat  of  Eveoirig, 

stood. 

And    Gareth,  'Wherefore   waits    the 

madman  there 
Naked  in  open   dayshine?'    'Nay,'  she 

cried, 
'  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  harden'd  ikim 
That  fit  him  like   his  own;    and  so  ye 

His  armour  off  hltn,  these  will  turn  the 


Then  the  third  brother  shouted  o'er 
the  bridge, 
'  O  brother-star,  why  shine  ye  here  ao 

low? 
Thy  ward  is  higher  up :  but  have  ye  slain 
The  damsel's  champion?'  and  the  damael 

'  No  star  of  thine,  bnt  shot  from  Arthur's 
heaven 
With  all  disaster  unto  thine  and  thee! 
For  both  thy  younger  brethren  hata  gone 

Before  this  youth;  and  so  wilt  thon,  Sit 

Star; 
Art  thou  not  old?' 

*Old,  damsel,  okl  and  bard. 
Old,  with  the  might  and  breath  of  twenty 

Said    Garet);,  ■(%!,   and    over-bold   in 

brag! 
But  that  same  strength  which  tbraw  the 

Morning  Star 
Can  throw  the  Evening.' 
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'  Approach   and   ano   iii« ! '     With  ! 

llepa  from  out 
An  old  itorm-beaten,  nuaet,  manj-tlain'd 
FaTilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came. 
And  aim'd  bim  in  old  acmt,  aod  brought 

With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest, 
And  gave  a  ihield  whereoa  the  Star  of 

Even 
Half-Urnisb'd  and  half-bright,  bii  em- 
blem, shone. 
Bat  when  it  glilter'd  o'er  the  saddle-bow, 
Tbey  madly  hurl'd  together  on  tbe  bridge ; 
And  Guetb  overthrew  him,  lighted,  diew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew  him 

again. 
But  up  like  &re  he  started  ;  and  as  oft 
As  Gareth  brought  bim  grovelling  on  bis 

So  many  ■  time  h«  vaulted  up  again; 
Till  Gareth  panted  hard,  and  his  great 

heart, 
Foiedooming  all  his  liouble  was  in  vain, 
Labour'd  within  him,  for  heseem'd  M  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  Ufe, 
Bot  these  from  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 
'Tbou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not 

put  us  down  ! ' 
He  half  despairs;   so  Garelh  seem'd  to 

strike 
Vainly,  the  da  mselclamouTingall  the  while, 
'Well  done,  knave-knight,  well  stricken, 

O  gLiod  knight-knave  — 
O  knave,  ai   noble  as  any   of   all   the 

knights  — 
Shame  me  not,  shame  me  noL     I  have 

prophesied  — 
Strike,   thou  art  worthy  of   the  Table 

Round  — 
Hit  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  harden'd 

Strike  — strike— tbe    wind    will    never 

change  again.' 
And  Garelh  hearing  ever  stronglier  smote. 
And  bew'd  great  pieces  of  his  armour  off 

But  lash'd  in  vain  against  the  harden'd 

And  coiJd  not  wholly  bring  him  under. 


The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and 

aorings 
For  ever;  till  at  length  Sir  Garetfa's  brand 
Gash'd  his,  and  brake  it  utterly  to  tbe 

hilL 
'  I  have  tnee  now; '  but  forth  that  other 

And,  all  unknightlike,  writhed  bis  wiry 


Cast,  and  so  hurl'd  him  headlong  o'er  the 

bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  aink  or  twim,  and 

'Lead,  aiij  I  follow.' 

'  But  the  damsel  (aid, 
'I  lead  no  longer;  ride  thou  at  my  side; 
Thou  art  the  kingUeat  of  all  kilcben- 

' "  O  trefoil,  sparkling  on  tbe  rainy 

O  rainbow  with  three  colours  after  tain. 
Shine    sweetly :    thrice    my    lovo    bath 

'Sir,  —  and,  good  faith,   I   &tn    had 
added  — Knight, 
But  that    I   heard   thee  call   (byscif   a 

Shamed  am  1  that  I  so  rebuked,  reviled, 
Missaid  thee;   noble  1  am;  and  thought 

Sconi'd   me   and   mine;    and   now   thy 

pardon,  friend. 
For  thou  hast  ever  answei'd  courteously. 
And  wholly  bold   thou  art,  and  meek 

withal 
As  any  ot  Arthur's  beat,  but,  being  knave. 
Hast  ma-'d  my  wit :  I  maivel  what  thou 

art.' 

'  Damsel,'  he  said,  '  you  be  not  all  to 

Saving   thit  you   mistrusted    our    good 

King 
Would  handle  scorn,  or  yield  you,  asking, 
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Mine   tnswer    wu    mjr    deed.       Good 

srath !  I  bold 
He  iciice  13  knight,  yea  but  balf-invi, 

To  figbt  for  gentle  damsel,  be,  who  lets 
Hii  faeait  be  slirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
Al  tny  gentle  damEel's  waywardness. 
Shamed!    care   not!    tby   fod    sayings 

fought  for  me : 
And  seeing  now  thy  word*  ari;  fair,  me- 

tbjnks 
riiere  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self. 
Hath  force  to  quell  me.' 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melan- 

Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  s::elcbiiig, 

Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool. 
Then  tom'd  the  noble  damsel  smiling  at 


OfSonlhland, which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
Hid  seat  her  coming  champion,  waited 


Anon  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  wilb  figures,  knights 

Scnlptmcd,  and  deck!  in  slowly-waning 

'  "Sa  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hennit  once 

WboM  holy  hand  hath  hshion'd  on  the 

ThewaiofTmie  against  the  soul  of  man. 
And  yan  four  fools  have  suck'd  their  alle- 

gory 
riDm  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but 

the  form. 
Know  ye  not  these?'  and  Gareth  lookt 

and  read  — 
In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 
Huh  left  ciag-carven  o'er  the  streaming 

Gelt  — 
'PHomioairs,'  then '  Meridies' — '  Hes- 

'Nox' — 'Mofts,'   beneath    five  figures, 
armed  meoi 


aed 
With   broken  wings,  torn  raiment  and 

loose  hair, 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 
'  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  fiod  it.    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  ! ' 

For  one— delay'd  at  first 
Thro'  helping  back  the  dislocated  Kay 
To   Camelot,   then  by   what    tfaeiesitcr 

The  damsel's  headlong  error  thio'  the 

Sir  Lancelot,   having  swum   the   river- 

His  blue  sbield-lionscover'd — softly  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the 
star 


Gleam,  on  Sir  Gareth's 
:iied. 


'  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my 

And  Garetb  crying  prick'd  against  the  cry ; 
But  when  they  closed  —  in  a  moment — at 

Of  that  skiU'd  speai,  the  wonder  of  the 

world  — 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell. 
That  when  be  found  the  grass  within  his 

He   laugh'd;   the   laughter  jarr'd   upon 

Lynetle: 
Harshly  she  ask'd  him, '  Shamed  and  over- 


And  victor  of  the  bridges  and  the  ford, 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  by 

whom 
1  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  unhappiness  — 
Device  and  sorcery  and  unhappiness  — 
Oat,   sword;   wc    are    thrown!'      And 

Lancelot  answer'd  *  Prince, 
O  Gareth  —  thro'  the  mere  unhappiness 
Uf  one  who  came  to  help  thee,  not  to  harm, 
Lancelot,  and  all  as  glad  to  lind  thee  whole. 
As  on  the  day  when  Arthur  knighted  him.' 
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Then    Gareth,  'Thou— Lancelot  I  — 

thine  the  hand 
Thatihcewme?   And  some  chance  lo  mar 

the  boast 
Thy  brethren  of  thee  make  —  which  could 

not  chance  — 
Had   sent    Ihee  down    before  a  leuer 

and  sad  — O  I^ncelot 


Shamed  had  ib 


Whereat  the  maiden,  petulant, '  Lance- 
lot, 

Why  came  ye  not,  when  call'd?  and 
wherefore  now 

Come  ye,  not   call'd?    I  gloried  in  my 

Who  being  still  rebuked,  would  answet 

Mill 
Courteous  as  any  knighl  —  but  now,  if 

kniglit. 
The   marvel  dies,  and  Icavei  me  fool'd 

and  tncked. 
And   only  wondering  wherefore  play'd 

And  doubtful   whether   I   and  mine   be 

scorn'd. 
Where  should  be  truth  if  not  in  Arthur's 

ball, 
In  Arthur's  presence?     Knight,  knave, 

prince  and  fool, 
I  hate  thee  and  for  ever.' 

And  Lancelot  said, 
■Bleued  be   thou,   Sit  Gareth  1   knight 

ait  thou 
To  the  King's  best  wish.    O  damsel,  be 

To  call  him  shamed,  who  ii  bat  over- 
Thrown  have  I  been,  nor  once,  but  many 

Victor  from  vanquiih'd  issuei  at  the  last. 
And  oveithrower  from  being  overthrown. 
With  sword  we  have  not  striven;  and  thy 

good  horM 
And  thou  are  weary;  yet  not  leu  I  felt 
Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied   lance 

of  thine. 
Well  hast  (hua  done;  for  all  the  stream 

is  freed. 
And  thou  hast  wreak'd  his  justice  on  bit 


And  when  reviled,  hast  antver'd  gia- 

ciously. 
And   makest    merry   when  overthromL 

Prince.  Knight, 
Hail,   Knight   and   Prince,  And  of  oar 

Table  Round  l ' 

And  then  when  turning  to  Lynette  he 

The  tale  of  Gareth,  petulantly  she  said, 
'  Ay  well  —  ay  well  —  for  worse  than  being 

fool'd 
Of  others,  is  to  fool  one's  self.    A  cave, 
Sir  Lancelot,  is  hard  by,  with  mean  and 

d.isks 
And  forage  for  the  horse,  and  flint  for  fire. 
Bat  all  about  it  flies  a  honeysuckle. 
Seek,   till   we    find.'     And   when   they 

so-jght  and  found. 
Sir  Gatetii  drank  and  ate,  and  all  his  life 
Past  into  aleepi  on  whom  the  maiden 

'  Sound  sleep  be  thine !  sound  cause  to 

sleep  hast  thou. 
Wake  lui'y  1  Seem  I  not  as  tender  to  bin 
As  any  mother?  Ay,  but  such  a  one 
As  all  day  long  hath  rated  at  her  child. 
And  vext  his  day,  but  bleites  him  asleep — 
Good  lord,  how  sweetly  smells  the  honey- 
In  the  hush'd  night,  «•  if  the  world  were 


liavc  I, 
Else  yon  black  felon  bad  not  let  me  pais. 
To  bring  thee  back  to  do  the  battle  with 

Thus  an  thou  goesi,  he  will  fight  thee  RrstT 
Who   doubts   Ihee  victor?   so   will   my 

knight-knave 
Miu  the  full  flower  of  this  accomplish- 


Said  Lancelot,  '  Peradventure  he,  700 

May  knew  my  shield.    Let  Garetb,  an 

he  will. 
Change  his  for  mine,  and  take  my  charger; 

fresh. 
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Not  to  be  ipuir'd.  loving  the  battle  u  well 
Ai  he  that  ridet  bim.'     '  Lance  lul-like,' 

'Cavteoiia  in  tlti*.  Lord  Lantjot.  u  id 


And  Gaieth,  wakening,  fieicel]'  clutcb'd 
the  (hieldi 
'  RunpyeUnce-splinlenng  lions,  on  whom 


Cue  not,  good  beait*,  so  well  I  c: 


e  for 


0  nuble  Lancelot,  from  my  hold  on  these 
SUeamtvirtoe  —  fire — thro' one  that  will 

ETenthethadowor  Lancelot  u.;^er  thield. 
Hence :  let  ns  go.' 


In  counter  motion  to  the  clouds,  allared 
The  glance  of  Gareth  dreamiog  on  hit 

A  itai  ahot :  '  Lo,'  *aid  Garelii,  '  the  foe 
fallal' 

An  owl  whoopt :  '  Hark  the  victor  peal- 
ing there  '. ' 

Suddenly  she  that  rode  upon  nil  left 

Oniig  to  the  ihield  that  Lancelot  lent 

'  Yield,  yield  him  thii  again :  'tii  he  mutt 

fight: 
I  cme  the  tongue  that  all  thro'  yesterday 
Krriled    thee,    and    bath    wioufht    on 

Lancelot  now 
To  lend  thee  bone  and  shield  i  wonders 

ye  have  done; 
Uinclei  ye  cannot:  here  it  glory  enow 
la  having  flung  the  three :  I  see  thee 

maim'd. 

t  fling 

'And  wherefore,  damsel?  tell  me  all 
foa  cannot  icate  me;  nor  roiigb  face,  or 


'Nay,  Prince,'  she  cried, 
'God  wot,  I  never  look'd  upon  the  face. 
Seeing  he  never  rides  sbroad  by  day; 
But  watch'd  him  have  I  like  a  pbuiEotn 

Chilling  the  night;  nor  have  I  heard  the 


Ai  closing  in  himself  the  itienglb  of  ten, 
And  when  his  anger  tare  him,  massacring 
Man,  woman,  lad  and  girl  —  yea,  the  soft 

babel 
Some  bold  that  be  bath  swallow'd  infant 

flesh, 
Monster  !    O  Prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot 


Said  Gareth  laughing, '  An  he  fight  for 


But  Lancelot  on  him  urged 
AH  the  devitings  of  their  chivalry 
When  one  might  meet  a  mightier  than 

How  best  to  manage  horse,  lance,  sword 

and  shield. 
And  so  fill  up  the  gap  where  force  might 

fail 


Then  Gareth, '  Here  be  rules,     I  know 
but  one  — 
To  dash  againiC  mine  enemy  and  to 

Yet  have  I  watch'd  thee  victor  in  the 

And  seen  thy  way,'   '  Heaven  help  thee,' 
sigh'd  Lynette. 

Then  for  a  space,  and  under  cloud  that 
grew 
To  thunder-gloom  palling  all  stars,  tbef 

In  converse  till  she  made  her  palfrey  halt, 
Lifted    an    arm,   and   softly   whisper'i^ 
•There.' 
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And   all  the   three   were   silent  seeing, 

Beside  the  Caslle  Perilous  on  flat  tield, 
A  huge  pavilion  like  a  mountain  peak 
Sunder   the   glooming   crimson   on   the 

Black,  with   black  banner,  and  a  long 

■  'ack  ho 
t   hant 

gifupt, 

And  so,  before  the  two  could  hinder  him, 
Sent  bU  his  heart  and  breath  thro'  all  the 

Echo'd  the  walls;  alight  twinkled;  anon 
Came  lights  and  lights,  and  once  again 

Whereon  were  hollow  trampltngi  up  and 

down 
And  mutHed  voices  heard,  and  shadows 

Till  high   above   bun,  circled  with   her 

maids, 
The  Lady  Lyonors  at  a  window  stood. 
Beautiful  among  lights,  and  waving  to  him 
White  hands,  and  courtesy;    but  when 

Three  times  had  blown  —  aftetbnghusb 
—  at  lait  — 


High  on  a  nightblack  horse,  in  nightblack 

With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs 

of  Death. 
And   crown'd  with  fleshleia  laughter  — 

some  ten  step*  — 
In  the  half-light  —  thro'  the  dim  dawn  — 

advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spake 


ofte  . 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  limbs  thy  God 

hath  given. 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more. 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  Life  hath  done  with,  and 

the  clod, 
Leu   dull    than    thou,    will    bide   with 

mantling  flowers 


The  Lad;  Lyonor*  wrung  her  bands  sad 

As  doom'd  to  be  the  bride  of  Night  and 

Death; 
Sir  Gareth's  head  prickled  beneath  liii 

And  ev'n  Sir  Lancelot  thio'   bis  wtm 

b'.ood  felt 
Ice  strike,  and  all  that  mark'd  him  wen 

At  once  Sir  Lancelot's  charger  fienelj 

ncigh'd. 
And   Death's   dark   war-hone   bounded 

forward  with  him. 
Then  thc^  that  did  not  bUok  the  tenor. 

That   Death  was   cast   to   gronnd,  and 

But  with  =ne  stroke  Sir  Gareth  split  the 

skull. 
Half  feU  to  right  and  half  to  left  and 

Uy. 
Then  witn  a  stronger  buiTet  he  dove  tbe 

At  throughly  as  the  skull ;  and  out  froip 


this 


bright   face  of  a   blooming 
v-bom,  and  oyii^ 


Fresh  as  a  flower  n 

'  Knight, 
.Slay  me  not ;  my  three  brethren  bade  me 


They  ni 


d  thep 


Answer'd  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  one 
Not  many  a  moon  his  younger, '  My  fiur 

child. 
What  mR-'ness  made  thee  challenge  tbe 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur'r  hall?  ■    '  Fair  Sir,  they  bade 

They  hate  the  King,  and  Lancelot,  tbe 

King's  friend, 
They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on 

the  stream. 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  could  be 
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Then  tprang  the  happier  d*]r  (Tom 
undergroond ; 
And  Lady  Lyonors  and  her  home,  with 

And  revel  and  song,  made  men?  over 

Death, 
As  being  ofcer  all  their  fiwliah  fcaia 
And  horrora  only  proven  ■  blooming  boy. 
So  large  inirth  hved  and  Gareth  won  the 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonon, 
Bnt  he,  that  told  it  later,  laya  Lynette. 

THE  MARRUGE  OF  GERAINT. 

Tkb  brave  Geraint,  a  knight  a\  Arthur*! 

court, 
A  tributary  prince  or  Devon,  one 
or  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
Had  married  Enid,  Ynial's  only  child. 
And  loved  her,  as  he  loved  the  light  of 

Heaven. 
And  as  the  light  of  Heaven  varioi,  now 
At  sunrise,  noiv  at  sunset,  now  by  night 
With  moon  and  trembling  star),  so  loved 

Geraint 
To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day. 
In  crimsons  and  in  purpiei  and  in  gems. 
And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  busliand's 

eye, 
Who  lirst  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a 

sUle 
Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 
In  some  fresh  splendoui;  and  the  Queen 

herself. 
Grateful  to   Prince  Geraint  for  service 

Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white 

Array'd  and  deck'd  het,  as  the  loveliest. 
Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court. 
And  Enid  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true 

Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  tiest 
And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 
And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close. 
Long  in   their   common   love    rejoiced 

Bnt    when    a   rumour    rose   about    the 

Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 


Tho'  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet 

The  world's  load  whisper  breaking  into 

Not  less  Geraint  believed  it:  and  theie 

felt 
A  horror  on  him,  lest  his  gentle  wife. 
Thro'  that  great  tendcmess  for  Guinevere, 
Had  sulfer'd,  br  should  sufler  any  taint 
In  nature :  wherefore  going  to  tae  King, 
He  made  this  preteit,  that  his  princedom 

lay 
Qose  on  the  borders  of  a  territory. 
Wherein  were  bandit  earls,  and  caitiff 

knights. 
Assassins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
Of  Justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law ; 
And    therefore,   till    the    King   himself 

should  please 
To  cleanse  this  coinmon  seiver  of  all  his 

He  craved  a  fair  permission  to  depart. 
And  there  defend  bis  marches;  and  the 

King, 
Mused  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  but,  last. 
Allowing  it,  the  Pnnce  and  Enid  rod«. 
And  fifty  knight*  rode  with  them,  to  the 

shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own 

Where,  thinking,  that  if  ever  yet  was  wife 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  tq  me. 
He  compass'd  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 
Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  the  King, 
Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt, 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name, 
Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  it*  cares. 
And  this  forge  tfutness  was  hateful  to  her. 
And  by  and  by  the  people,  when  they 

In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies. 
Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 


This  too   the  women  who  attired  hei 

head. 
To  please  her,  dwelling  on  hi*  boundlesa 
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Told  Enid,  and  tfaqi  Mdden'd  faer  the 

And  day  by  day  the  thoagfat  to  (ell  Genial, 
But  could  Dol  out  of  bubful  delicacy; 
While  he  that  watched  her  sadden,  ni 

the  nioie 
Siupteloua  that  her  nature  had  a  taioL 

At  lait,  it  chanced  that  on  a  aununer 

(They  iteeping  each  by  either)  the  nci* 

Beat  Ibro'  the  Uindteet  caaement  of  the 

And   healed  the  strong  warrior   in  his 

Who,  OBOving,  cast  the  coverlet  aside. 
And  bared  tbc  knotted  column  of  hit 

throat, 
Ilie  uaaaive  aquare  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle 

At  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  ■  little  stone, 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 
And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beaide  the  couch. 
Admiring  bim,  and  thought  within  herself, 
Was  ever  maa  so  grandly  made  u  he? 
Then,  like  a  shadow,  past  the  people's  talk 
And  accusation  o(  uxoriousness 
Across  her  mind,  and  bowing  over  him, 
Low  to  her  own  heart  piteoiuly  she  said ; 

■O  noble  breast  and  all'puitsant  aims. 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Reproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  it 

I  am  the  cause,  because  I  dare  not  tpeak 
And  tell  him  what  1  think  and  what  they 

say. 
And  yetlhate  that  he  should  lingerhere; 
I  cannot  love  my  lord  and  not  his  name. 
Far  liefer  had  1  gird  bis  harness  on  him, 
And  ride  with  him  to  battle  and  stand  by. 
And  watch  hit  mightful  hand  striking 

great  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wrongers  of  the  world. 
Far  better  were  I  laid  in  the  dark  earth, 
Not  hearing  any  more  hii  noble  voice, 
Not  to  be  folded  more  in  these  dear  arms, 
And  darksn'd  from  the  high  light  in  his 

eyes, 
Ulan  that  my  lord  thro'  me  should  suifeT 


n  the 

strife, 
Or  maybe  pierced  to  death  before  mine 

eyes, 
And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think. 
And  bow  men  slur  bim,  saying  all  hit  force 
la  melted  into  mere  eHeminacy? 
O  me,  1  feai  that  I  am  no  true  wife.' 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke, 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her 

True  tears  upon  his  broad  and  naked 
And  these  awoke  bim,  and  by  greU  mis- 
He  beard  but  fragments  of  her  laf  er  word^ 
And  that  she  fear'd  she  was  not  b  true 

And  then  he  thou^t, '  In  spite  of  all  my 
For  all  my  pains,  poor  man,  for  all  my 

She  is  n^t  faithful  to  me,  and  I  aee  her 

Weeping  for  some  gay  knight  in  Arthur's 

hall.' 
Then  tiru'  he  loved  and  reverenced  her 

To  dream  she  could  be  guilty  of  foul  act. 
Right  thro'  hit  manful  t^eatt  darted  the 

That  makes  a  man,  in  the  aweet  face  of 

her 
Whom  ha  loves  most,  lonely  and  miier- 

tble. 
At  this  he  hurl'd  his  huge  Urobt  out  of 

bed. 
And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  ftwake  and 

■  My  cht, -er  and  her  palfrey; '  then  to 
ber, 


t  fall'n  to  low  as  some  would 


And  thou,  put  on  thy  worst  and  meanest 

And  ride  with   me,'     And  Enid  ask'd, 

'  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault.' 
But  he, '  I  charge  thee,  atk  not,  but  obey.' 
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Then  the  bethooght  her  of  a  faded  lilk, 
A  faded  mantle  and  a  faded  veil. 
And  moving  toward  a  cedarn  cabipel, 
Wberein  she  kepi  them  folded  reverently 
With  ipriga  of  sammei  laid  between  the 

fddt, 
She    took    them,    and    array 'd     herself 

Rememtiering  when  lirst  he  came  on  her 
D[t«t  in  that  diets,  and  how  he  loved 

And  all  hei  foolish  feai>  about  the  dreas. 
And  all  his  journey  to  her,  as  himself 
Had  laid  her,  and  their  coming  to  the 


For  Arthur  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usli, 
There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall, 
Before  htm  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 


Wei  ii 


hart 


*\ia  n 


eof  » 


Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-white, 
FnM  9een  that  day :  these  things  be  told 

the  King. 
Then  the  good  King  gave  order  to  let 

Hb  horns  (or  hunting  on  the  morrow 

Atkd  when  the  Qaeen  petition'd  for  bis 

leave 
Td  lee  the  hunt,  allow'd  it  easily. 
So  wilh  the  morning  all  the  court  were 

gone. 
But  Goinevere  Ittj  late  in 


For  Uncelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hunt; 
Bat  rose  at  last,  a  single  maiden  with  her, 
Teok  hone,  and  forded  Usk,  and  gain'd 

Ihe  wood: 
There,  on  a  little  knoll  beside  it,  stay'd 
Waidng  to  hear  the  honndi;  but  beard 

instead 
A  sadden   sound   of  boofs,   for  Prince 

Ute  also,  wearing  neither  banting-dress 
No-  weapon,  save  a  golden-hilted  brand, 

"^         ouickly  flashing  Ibro'  Ihe  shallow 


Behind   them, 

bnoU. 
A  puple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 


1  gallop'd   np  (be 


To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-fly 
In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holiday. 
Low  bow'd  the  tributary  Prince,  and  she, 
Sweetljr  and  statelily,  and  with  all  grace 
Of  womanhood  and  queenhood,  aniwer'd 

'  Late,  late.  Sir  Prince,'  (be  said,  '  later 

than  we  I ' 
>Vea,  noble  Qneen,'  be  aoswer'd,  'and 


'  For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere. 
There  is  good  chance  that  wc  shall  hear 

the  hounds: 
Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet' 

And  while  they  liateo'd  for  the  distant 

And  chiefly  for  the  baying  of  Cavall, 
King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest  month, 

there  rode 
Full  slowly  by  a  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf; 
Whereof  the  dwarf  lagg'd  latest,  and  Ihe  , 

Had  viioi   up,  and  abow'd  a  youthful 

Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 
And  Guinevere,  not  mindful  of  bis  face 
In  the  King's  hall,  desired  his  name,  uid 

Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf; 
Who  being  vicious,  old  and  irrilable, 
A-^d    doubling   all   his   master'*   vice  of 

pride. 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  ihoold  not 

know. 
'Then  will  1  ask  it  of  himself,'  she  said. 
'Nay.  by  my  faith,  thou  sbalt  not,'  cried 

Ihe  dwarf; 
'  Thou  art  not  worthy  ev'n  to  ^leak  of 

him;' 
And  when  she  put  her  boisc  toward  (he 

knight. 
Struck  at  her  wilh  his  «hi{^  and  she  re> 
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Made  ibuply  to  tbe  dwarf,  and  aik'd  it 

of  him, 
Who  answci'd  u  heloie;  and  whea  the 

H»d  put  bis  horse  in  motion  toward  the 

Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  cut  hii 

cheek. 
The  Princp't  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf, 
Dyeing  it;  and  his  quick,  instioclive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him; 
But  be,  (torn  his  exceeding  mantulness 
And  pure  nobility  of  temperament, 
Wrotli  to  be  wroth  at  such  a  worm,  re- 

From  ev'n  a  word,  and  so  returning  said  : 

'  I  will  avenge  this  insult,  noble  Queen, 

Done  in  your  maiden's  person  to  yourself : 
And   I   will  track   thi«  vermin  to  their 

For  tbo'  1  ride  unarm'd,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find,  at  some  place  I  shall  come  at. 

On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge ;  and,  being 

Then  will  I  light  him,  and  will  break  hit 

And  on  the  third  day  will  again  be  here. 
So  that  I  be  not  fall'n  in  fighL  Farewell.' 

'Farewell,   fair   Prince,'   answeHd  the 
stately  Queen. 
'Be  ptoaperoua  in  this  journey,  as  in  all; 
And  may  you  light  on  all  things  that  you 

And  live  to  wed  with  her  whom  fint  you 


Yea,  tho'  sbe  „ 

Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 


And  Prince  Geraint,  now  thinking  that 
he  heard 

The  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  horn, 
A  little  vext  at  losing  of  the  bunt, 
A  lillle  at  the  vile  occasion,  rode. 
By  ups  and  dovos,  thro'  many  a  grassy 
glade 
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And  valley,  with  fixl  eye  following  the 

three. 
At.  last   they  issued  from   the  world  ol 

And  climb'd  upon  a  bir  and  even  ridge. 
And  show'd  themselves  against  the  St-}, 

and  sank. 
And  thither  came  Geraint,  and   uoder- 

Bebeld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  whereof. 
While  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress 


And  out  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamour  of  the  rooks 
At  distance,  ere  they  settle  for  the  nighL 

And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the 

And  enter'd,  and  were  lost  behind  the 

'So,'   thought   Geraint,'!  have  track'd 

him  to  his  earth.' 
And  down  the  long  street  riding  wearily. 
Found  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere 
Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot 

And  bustling  whistle  of  the  youth  who 


the  town?' 
Who    told    him,    scouring    still,    'The 

sparrow-hawk ! ' 
Then  riding  close  behind  an  andent  chnri. 
Who,  smitten  by  the  dusty  sloping  beam. 
Went   sweating   underneath   a   sack  of 

Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the 
hubbub  here? 

Who  answer'd  gruffly, '  Ugh  1  the  sparrow- 
hawk.' 

Then  riding  further  put  an  armourcr't. 

Who,  with  back  lum'd,  and  bow'd  above 

Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  his  knee, 

He  put  the  self-same  query,  bnl  the  man 

Not  turning  round,  nor  looking  at  him. 
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'Friend,  he  tbat  Uboun  foe  the  tparrow- 

Hu  Utile  time  for  idle  questioDers.' 
Wheceil   GeraiDt    flaih'd    into    inddcD 

'A  tboosuid  pips  eat  up  your  iparrow- 

hawii! 
Htl,  Hi«ni,  and  all  wing'd  nolbingi  peck 

him  dead  I 
Vc  think  the  luilic  caclile  of  yout  bourg 
The  munnur  of  the  world  t     What  i>  it 

tome? 
0  wretched  set  of  tpanowt,  one  and  all. 
Who  pipe  of  nothing   but   of  spanow- 

hawk» '. 
Speali,  if  ye  be  not  like  the  real,  hawk- 

Wbne  can  I  gel  me  harbourage  fbt  the 

night? 
And  anna,  arma,  aimi  to  light  my  enemy? 

Spfaki' 
Whereat  the  armourer  tuming  all  amazed 
And  feeing  one  to  gay  in  purple  lilki. 
Came  forward   with   the   hehnet  yet  iD 

And  antwer'd,  '  Pardon  me,  O  itranger 

We  hold  a  toamey  here  to-morrow  mom, 
Aud  there  i*  tcanlly  lime  for  half  the  work. 
Ann?   truth  I     I    know   not:    all   are 

wanted  here. 
Harbourage?  truth,  good  truth,  1  know 


Then  rode  Geraint,  a  little  spteenful 

y". 

AciDM  the  bridge  that  ipann'd  the  dry 

There  musiDg  aat  the  hoary-headed  Earl, 
(Hii  dress  a  >uit  of  fiay'd  magnilicence. 
Once  ht   for   feast*  of  ceremony)   and 


>D?'  to  whom   Geraint 


•Whither,  fair 

'0  friend,  I  seek  a  harbourage  for  the 

Then  YnJol, '  Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  dender  entertainment  of  a  bouse 
Once  rich,   now   poor,  but  ever  open- 
dooi'd.' 


'Thanks,      venerable      friend,'    replied 

'  So  that  ye  do  not  serve  me  aparrow- 

For  supper,  I  will  enter,  I  will  eat 
With  all  the  passion  of  a  twelve  honn' 

fast.' 
Then  sgh'd  and  smiled  the  hoary-headed 

And  answer'd, '  Graver  cause  than  yonn 

To  curse  this  hedgerow  thief,  the  sparrow- 
hawk : 
But  in,  go  in ;   for  save  yourself  deure  it. 
We  will  not  touch  upon  him  ev'n  in  jetL' 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court. 
His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  grouted  tliistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  look'd  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 
Here  stood  a  ahatter'd  archway  plumed 

with  fern; 
And   here  bad   fall'n  a  great  part  of  a 

Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumble*  irom  the 

cliff, 

And  like   a   crag  was  gay  with  wilding 

And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent, 

wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  iyy-stems, 
Claspt  the  gray  walls  with   hairy-libred 

And  suck'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove. 

And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court. 

The  voice  of  Enid,  Vniol's  daughter,  rang 
Gear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  hall. 
Singing;   and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form : 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  muved  Geraint; 
And  mode  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  genuo'd  with  green 
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And  be   impends  hii 

Or  it  may  be  the  labour  of  his  b>nd«. 
To  think  or  say, '  There  is  the  nightingale ; ' 
So  fared  it  with   Geraint,  who   thought 

and  said, 
'Here,  by  God's  grace,  ii  the  one  voice 

for  me.' 

It  chanced  tbe  >ong  that   Enid   sang 


'Tom,  Fortune,  ttiro   thy  wheel  tuid 

lower  the  proud; 
Tarn    thy  wild   wheel    thro'   sunshine, 

storm,  and  cloud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate. 

'Turn,  Fortune,  turn  tby  wheel  with 
smile  or  frown; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  ap  ot 

Our  board   is   little,  but  our  hearts  are 
great. 

'  Smile  and  we  smile,  tbe  lords  of  many 
Frown  and  we  smile,  tbe  lords  of  our 
For  man  is  man  and  mailer  of  his  fate. 

'Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 
Thy  wheel  and  thon  are  shadows  in  the 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate.' 

'  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  ye  may  learn 

Said  Yniol;  'enter  qoickly.'      Entering 

then. 
Right  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones. 
The  dosky-rafier'd  many-cobwebb'd  hall, 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  bro- 

And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil- 
Thai  lightly  break*  a  faded  flower-sheath, 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk, 


Her  daughter.    In  a  moment   thought 
'  Here  by  God's  rood  is  the  one  maid  fot 

But  none  spake  word  except  the  hoary 

Earl: 
'  Enid,  the  good  knight's  borte  stands  in 

the  court; 
Take  him  to  stall,  and  give  him  com,  and 

then 
Go  to  tbe  town  and   buy  us   flesh  and 

And  we  will  make  us  merry  as  we  may. 
Our  board  is  little,  but  our   hearts  are 
great.' 

He  spake:   the  Prince,  as  Enid  past 


Rest  \  the  good  house,  tho'  ruin'd,  O  ts; 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve 


So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  Iheitall; 
And  alter  went  her  way  across  the  bridge, 
And  leach'd  the   lawn,  and  white  the 

Prince  and  Earl 
Yet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one, 
A  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel  tiore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and 

And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make 

And  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
And  then,  because  their  hall  must  also 

For  kitchen,  boii'd  the  flesh,  and  spread 

the  board, 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on   the 

three. 
And  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable, 
Geraint  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb. 
That  crost  the  trencher  as  she  laid  it  down  : 
But  after  all  had  eaten,  then  Gerunt, 
For  now  the  wine  made  summer  in  his 

Let  his  eye  rove  in  following,  or  test 
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Then  saddeoly  addTut  the  hoary  E^rl : 

'  Faif  Hoit  and  Earl,  I  pray  your  cour- 

Tbii  iparcDw-hawk,  what  is  he?  tell  me 

Hii  name?  but  no,  good  failb,  I  will  not 

have  it: 
For  if  he  be  the  knight  whom  late  I  law 
Rkk  into  that  new  fortren  by  your  town. 
White  fiom  the  mason's  hand,  then  have 

Fism  his  own   lipt  to  have  it  —  I  am 

Geraint 
or  Devon  —  for  this  morning  when  the 

Queen 
Sent  her  own   mudea  to  demand   the 


Indignantlo  thcQueen;  and  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  track  this  caitiff  to  hit  bold. 
And  figbc  and  break  his  pride,  and  have 

And  all  onann'd  I  rode,  and  thougbt  to 

and 
Anna  in  yooi  town,  where  all  the  men  are 

e  th»t  ecboei  round  the 
le  speak :  but  if  ye 


Diey  Uke  the  i 

For  the  great  wa* 

world; 
They  would  not  bear 

Wliere  I  can  ligbl  on  arms,  or  if  yourself 
Shoold  have  them,  tell  me,  seeing  I  have 

TluU  I  will  break  his  pride  and  learn  hit 

Avenging  this  great  insult   dou   the 

Queen.' 

Then  cried  Earl  Vniol,  'Art  Ihoa  he 

Genint,  a  name  br-sounded  among  men 
Fnrnable  deeds?  and  truly  I,  when  liist 
1  lur  yoa  moving  by  me  on  the  bridge. 
Fell  ye  were  somewhat,  yea,  and  by  your 


And  presence  mighE  have  guets'd  you  one 

That  eat  in  Arthur's  hall  at  Cwndot. 
Nor  (peak  I  now  from  foolish  flattery  [ 
For  this  dear  child  hath  often  heard  m* 

Your  feala  of  aimi,  and  ofCen  when  I 

Hath  Btk'd  again,  and  ever  loved  to  hear; 
So  grateful  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds 
To  noble   hearts  who  sec  but  ads  of 

0  never  yet  had  woman  such  a  pair 

Of  suitors  as  this  maiden;   Hrtt  Limoura, 
A  creature  wholly  given  to  brawls  and 

Drank  even  wfaen  be  woo'd;  and  be  he 
'  dead 

1  know  not,  but  he  past  to  the  wild  land. 
The  second  was  your  foe,  the  spartow- 

My  curse,  my  nephew  —  I  will  Dot  let  his 

Slip  from  my  lips  if  I  can  help  it  —  be. 
When  I  that  knew  bim  tierce  and  turbu- 


He  sow'd  a  slander  In  the  common  ear, 
Affinning  that  his  father  left  him  gold. 
And  in  my  charge,  which  waa  not  ren- 
der d  lo  him; 
Bribed  with  large  promises  the  man  who 

About  my  person,  the  mote  easily 
BccauM  my  means  wore  somewhat  broken 


Before  my  Enid's  birthday,  aack'd  my 
From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted 


And  keeps  me  in  this  ruinous  castle  here. 
Where  dunbtleaa  he  would  put  me  toon 

to  death, 
But  that  his  pride  too  much  detpiies  me : 
And  I  myself  tometimea  detpise  mytelff 
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Nor  koow  1  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  manful,  wbether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish;  only  Ihia  I  know, 
That  wliitioever  evil  happen  to  me, 
I  seeni  to  suHer  oathing  heart  or  limb, 
But  can  endure  it  all  most  patiently.' 


'WellM 


e  heart,'  replied  Geraint, 


That  if  the  sparrow-hawk,  this  nephew, 

fight 
Id  next  day's  tourney  I  may  break  his 

AndYniolanswer'd,' Arms,  indeed,  but 
old 
And  rusty,  old  and  rusty,  Prince  Geraint, 
Are  mine,  and  therefore  at  thine  asking, 

But  in  this'  tournament  can  no  man  till. 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  there. 
Two   forks   are  fixt   into    the   meadow 

ground, 
And  over  these  is  placed  a  silver  wand, 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawk, 
The  ptiie  of  beauty  for  the  fairest  there. 
And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  field 
Lay*  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  hia  side, 
And  tilts  with  my  good  nephew  there- 
upon, 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  and  big  of  bone 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  with  him, 
And  toppling  over  all  antagonism 
Hal  earn'd  himself  the  name  of  spatrow- 

But  thou,  that  hast  no  lady,  canst  not 
hght.' 

To  whom  Geraint  with  eyes  all  bright 

Leaning  a  little  toward  him,  -Thy  leave  [ 
Let  mt  lay  lance  in  rest,  O  noble  host, 
For  this  dear  child,  because  I  never  saw, 
Tho'  having  seen  all  beauties  of  our  time, 
Not  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair. 
And  if  1  fall  her  name  will  yet  remain 
Untarnish'd  as  before;   but  if  I  Uve, 
So  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  utter- 

Ai  I  will  make  her  tinly  my  true  wife.' 


Then,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol's  lieart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  dayi. 
And   looking   round   he  saw   not   Enid 

there, 
(Who  hearing  her  own  name  had  stol'n 

«».y) 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  fiill  tenderly 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his  he  said, 
'  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing. 
And  best  by  her  that  bore  ber  undet- 

Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her.  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  Earl,  and 

With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing 

Half  disarray'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl; 
Whom  first  she  kisa'd  on  either  check, 

and  then 
On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand 
And  kept  her  off  and  gazed  upon   her 

And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the 

ball, 
Proving  her  heart:  but  never  light  and 

shade 
Coursed    one    another    more    on  open 

ground 
Beneath  n  troubled  heaven,  than  red  and 

pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her; 
While  slowly  falling  as  ascale  that  falls. 
When  weight  is  added  only  grain   by 

grain. 
Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  gentle 

Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word. 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it; 
So  moving  wilhout  answer  to  her  rest 
She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  fail'd  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  into  her  blood,  but  lay 
Contemplating  her  own  unworthineas ; 
And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east 

To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raised 
Her  mother  too,  and  band  in  band  they 

Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jonsts 

were  held. 
And  waited  there  for  Yniol  and  Geraint 
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And  tbither  came  the  twaia,  and  when 
GeiainI 
Bebeld  ber  Rnt  in  field,  awaiting  him, 
Ht  fell,  w«re  the  the  prize  of  bodily 

Hmielf  beyond  the  rest  pmhing  could 

The  chair  of  Idrii.    Yniol'i  nuted  annt 
Were  on  hii  princely  penon,  but  thro' 

the$c 
Ftincelike  hii  beating  thonc;  andcTTMit 

knights 
And  ladiei  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
How'd  in,  and  settling  circled  all  the 

liKi. 
And  there   they  Hit  the  forkt  into  the 

groand. 
And  over  theae  they  placed  the  ajlver 

And  oter  that  the  golden  ipanoff-hawk. 
nien    Yntol's    nephew,    after    trumpet 

Sp>ke  to  the  lady  with  him   and   pro- 

claim'd, 
'Advance  and  take,  ai  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Wlial  I  these  two  yean  put  have  won 

The  ptiie  of  beauty.'     Loudly  spake  the 

'Forbear:  there  is  a  worthiei,'  and  the 

'Wii  tome  surprise  and  thrice  at  much 

Tom'd,  and  beheld  the  four,  and  all  hit 

(ace 
Qow'd  like  the  heart  of  a  great  lire  at 

Yule, 
So  bamt  he  was  with  pastion,  crying 

'Do  battle  for  it  then,'  no  more;   and 

Tliey  dash'd   together,  and   thrice  they 

brake  their  spears. 
Then  each,  dishoned  and  drawing,  lash'd 

So  often  and  with  such  blows,  that  all 

the  crowd 
Wander'd,and  now  and  then  from  distant 

wall* 
There  came  a  clapping  as  of  phantom 


The  dew  of  their  great  labour,  and  the 

blood 
Of  their  strong  bodies,  flowing,  diain'd 

their  force. 
But  either's  force  wax  match'd  till  Yniol'f 

cry, 
■  Remember  that   great  bitull  done  the 

Queen,' 
Increased    Gefaint's,    who    heaved    hit 

blade  aloft, 
And  crack'd  the  helmet  thro',  and  bit  the 

And  fell'd  biro,  and  tet  foot  upon  hit 

And  taid,  *Thy  name?'    To  whom  the 

fallen  man 
Made  answer,  groaning, '  Edym,  ton  of 

Nudd! 
Ashamed  am  I  that  I  thould  tell  it  thee. 
My  pride  is  broken :  men  have  seen  my 

fall.' 
'  Then,   Edym,  son   of   Nudd,'  replied 

'These  two  things  shall  thon  do,  or  else 

First,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  with 

Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court,  and  coming 

there. 
Crave  pardon  for  that  intuit  done  the 

And  Shalt  abide   her   judgment  on  it; 

Thou  Shalt  give  back  their  earldom  to 

thy  kin. 
Thete  two  thing*  thalt  thou  do,  or  thou 

shalt  die.' 

And  Edym  answer'd,  'These  things  will 
•      I  do. 


Is  broken  down,  for  Enid  sees  my  fall ! ' 

And    rising   up,    he   tode    to    Arthur's 

And  there  the  Queen  forgave  bim  eatily. 


Bright  from  hit  old  dark  life,  and  fell  at 

last 
In  the  great  battle  fighting  for  the  King. 
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But  whea  the  third  day  fram  the  hui 

Made  a  low  splendour  in  Che  world,  and 

wings 
Moved  in  ber  ivy,  Enid,  for  she  lay 
With   her   fair  bead  in  the  dira'^ellow 

light, 
Among  the  dancing  shadows  of  Ihe  bird*, 
Woke  and  bethought  her  of  her  promise 

given 
No  later  than  last  eve  to  Prince  Geraint — 
So  bent  he  seem'd  on  going  the  third  day, 
He  would  not  leave  her,  till  her  promiie 

To  ride  with  him  this  morning  to  the 

And  there  be  made  known  to  the  stately 

And   there   be   wedded   with   all   cere- 

At   [his   she   cast   her   eyes   upon   her 

And  thought  it  never  yet  had  look'd  so 

Far  as  a  leaf  in  mid-November  is 

To  what  it  wai  in  mid-October,  scero'd 

The  dress  that  now  she  look'd  on  to  the 

She  look'd  on  ere  the  coining  of  Geiaint. 
And  Mill  she  look'd,  and  still  the  terror 

Of  that  strange  bright  and  dreadful  thing, 

All  sUrlng  at  her  in  her  faded  silk: 
And  softly  to  her  own  sweet  heart  she 


Would    be    could   tarry   with    ui 

awhile, 
But  being  so  beholden  to  the  Prince, 
'e  but  little  grace  in  any  of  us, 

nil   ha    aeem'tl   an   nn\TtXt   thiR    I 


Beat  a 


h«  » 


n  going  tl 


third 


To  leek  a  second  favour  at  his  hands. 
Yet  if  he  could  but  tarry  a  day  or  two. 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  linger 

Fai  liefer  than  so  moch  discredit  him.' 


And  Enid  fell  in  longing  for  a  dresa 
All  branch'd  and   Howec'd  with  gold,  l 

costly  gift 
Of  her  good  mother,  given  her  on  the 

night 
Before  her  birthday,  three  «ad  yean  ago, 
That  night  of  lire,  when  Edym  sack'd 

And  scalter'd  all'  they  had   to  all   the 

For  while  the  mother  show'd  it,  and  the 

Were  turning  and  admiring  it,  the  work 
To  both  appear'd  *o  costly,  rose  a  cry 
That   Ettyrn's  men  were  on  them,  and 

they  Sed 
With  little  save  the  jewels  they  bad  on. 
Which  being  sold  and  sold  had  bought 

(hem  bread: 
And  Edyrn's  men  had  caught  them  in 

their  flight, 
And  placed  them  in  this  luin;  and  she 

The  Prince  bad  found  her  in  hei  ancient 

Then  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past. 
And   roam  the  goodly  places  that   she 

knew; 
And  last   bethought  her  how  she  used 

Near   that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden 

And   one  was  patch'd  and  blurr'd   and 

lustreless 
Among  his   burnish'd   brethren    of    tlie 

pool; 

And  half  asleep  she  made  compaiisoa 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again; 
And   dreamt   herself  was  such  a  faded 

Among  herburnish'd  sisters  of  the  pool; 
Bui  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king; 
And  tho'  she  lay  dark  in  Che  pool,  she 

That  all  was  bright;  thaC  all  about  were 

birds 
or  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-work; 
That  all  (be  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that 

Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkii  in  it; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  coiut 
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In  nlrer  tinae  talking  things  of  itate; 
And  cbildrsn  of  tbe  King  in  cloth  of 

gold 
Gksccd  at  th«  dooc*  or  gunboli'd  down 

the  walks; 
And  while  aha  thought  'Ther  will  ool 


A  ttately  queen  vboae  name  w 


And  an  Ibe  children  in  their  cloth  of 

gold 
Kas  to  her,  crying,  'If  we  have  <ish  at  all 
Let   them  ba   gold;    and    charge    the 

gardeners  now 
To  pick   (tie   faded   creature   from   the 

pool. 
And  cast  it  od  the  miien  that  II  die.' 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seised  on 

her, 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
AH  ovetihadow'd  by  the  foolish  dream, 
And  lol  it  was  her  nolhet  grasping  her 
Toget  her  well  awake;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  whicii  siie  lojd 
Hot  on  the  couch,  and  spoke  exultinglr : 

'See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the 

eolonrs  look. 
How  iast  they  hold  like  colours  of  a 

shell 
"nal  keep*  the  wear  and  polish  of  the 

Why  not?    It  never  yet  was  worn,   1 

Look  on  it,  child,  and  tell  me  if  ye  know 
iL' 

And  Enid  kwlc'd,  but  all  confused  at 
lirst. 
Could  scarce  divide  it  from  her  foolish 

Then  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced. 
And  answet'd,  '  Yea,  I   know  it ;   yout 

good  gift, 
So  tadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night ; 
VoBt  own   good  gift!'    'Yea,   surely,' 

•aid  tba  dame, 
'And   gladly  given    again    this    happy 

For  when  Ibe  jousis  were  ended  yester- 
day. 
Went  Yniol  thro'  Ibe  town,  and  every- 


He  found  the  sack  and  plunder  of  onr 

All    scatler'd   thro'   the    houtet    of    Ibe 


Prince 
Came  one  with  this  and  laid  It  in  my 

For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  'avonr  of  ns, 
Because   we    have    our    earldom    back 

And  yester-eve  I  woald  not  tell  you  of  It, 
But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  mom. 
Ve*,  truly  Is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise? 
For  I  myself  unwillingly  have  worn 
My  faded  suit,  as  you,  my  child,  hare 

And  howsoever  patient,  Yniol  bis. 

Ah,  dear,  be  took   me   from   a  goodlj 

With  store  of  rich  apparel,  somptuooi 

And  page,  and  maid,  and  squire,   and 

seneschal. 
And  pastime  both  of  bawk  and  hound, 

and  all 
That  appertains  to  noble  maintenance. 
Yea,  and  he  brought  me  to  a  goodly 

But  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun 

And  all  Ihto'  that  young  traitor,  cruel 

Constraln'd  us,  but  a  belter   lime   hat 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  belter  fits 
Our  mended    fortune*   and   a   knee's 

bride: 
For  Ibo'  ye  won  the  prise  of  fairest  fair. 
And  tho'  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fair, 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair. 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 
And  should  some  great  court-lady  say, 

the  Prince 
Hath   pick'd   a   ragged-robin   from  the 

iiedge. 
And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  the 

Then  were  ye  shamed,  and,  wone,  might 
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That  neither  court  nor  country,  tbo'  (hey 

Thro'  all  the  province!  like  thote  of  old 
That  lighted  on  Queen  Either,  hu  ber 


Here  ceued  the  kindly  mother  out  of 
breath; 
And  Enid  liiten'd  brigbleniBguihetay; 
Then,  ai  the  while  and  glittering  star  of 

Part*  from  a  bank  of  inov,  and  by  and 

b, 

Slips  into  golden  cloud,  the  maiden  row. 
And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed 

herself, 
Help'd  by  the  mother's  carefnl  hand  and 

eye. 
Without  a  mirror,  in  the  goi^eoui  gown ; 
Who,  after,  tum'd  her  daughter  round, 

and  laid. 
She  never  yet  had  seen  her  half  so  fair; 
And  call'd  hei  like  that  maiden  in  the 

tale. 
Whom  Gwydion  made   by  glamour  out 

of  flowers, 
And  iweeter  than  the  bride  of  Cassive- 

Flur,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Cosar 

first 
Invaded  Britain,  'But  we  beat  him  back. 
At  this  great  Prince  invaded  us,  and  we. 
Not  beat  him  back,  but  welcomed  him 

with  joy. 
And  I   can   scarcely  ride   with   you  to 

For  old  am  I,  and  rough  Ihe  way*  and 

Bui  Yniol  goes,  and  I  full  oft  shall  dream 
I  see  my  princes*  as  I  see  her  now, 
Gotbed  with  my  gift,  and  gay  among 
the  gay.' 

But  while  Ihe  women  thus   rejoiced. 

Woke  where  he  slept  in  the  high  hall, 

and  call'd 
For  Enid,  and  when  Vniol  made  report 
Of  that  good  mother  making  Enid  gay 
In  such  apparel  a*  might  well  beseem 


Albeit  I  give  no  reason  but  my  wi*h. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  foded  silk.' 
Yniol  with  that  hard  mesrage  went;  it 

fell 
Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn : 
For  Enid,  all  abash'd  she  knew  not  why. 
Dared  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's 

face. 
But  silently,  in  all  obedience, 
Her  molher  silent  too,  nor  helping  her, 
Laid  from  her  limb*  the  cottly-broider'd 

gill. 
And  robed   them   in   ber  ancient    suit 

again. 
And  to  descended.    Never  man  rejoiced 
More   than   Geraint   to  greet  her   thus 

attired; 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robin*  eye  the  delvei's  toil. 
Made  her  cheek  bum  add  either  eyelid 

fall, 
But  rested  with  her  sweet  hce  lalisfied; 
Then  seeing  cloud   upon   the   mother's 

Her   by  both    hand*    he   caught,   and 
sweetly  said, 

'O  my  new  mother,  be  not  wroth  or 
grieved 
At  thy  new  ton,  for  my  petition  to  her. 
When   late   I   left   Caerleon,   our  great 

In  words  whose  echo  lasti,  they  were  to 

Made   promise,   that   whatever  bride  I 

Herself  would  clothe  her   like  the  nm 

Thereafter,  when   I   reach'd   this  min'd 

hall. 
Beholding  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  vow'd  that  could  I  gain  her,  onr  fair 

Queen, 
No   hand   but   hers,  should   make  youi 

Enid  burst 
Sunlike     from     cloud  —  and     likewise 

thought  perhapi, 
That   service   done  so  graciously  would 

The  two  together;  fain  I  wonld  the  twu 
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1  came  ainong  you  here  so  luddenlf, 
That  Iho'  ber  gentle  preience  at  the  liiti 
Uiebt  well  have  served  for  proof  that  I 

WM  loved. 
I  doubted  whether  danghter'a  tendemeH. 
Or  eas]'  nalure,  might  not  let  itielf 
Be  iDotilded  by  your  wishes  for  her  weal ; 
Or  whether  some  false  sense  in  hei  own 

self 
Of  my  contrasting  brightness,  overbore 
Hei  fancy  dwelling  in  thi«  dusky  halt; 
And  UKb  a  sense  might  make  her  long 

for  court 
And   all   its    perilous    glories:    and    I 

thODgilt. 

That  could  I  someway  prove  socb  force 

in  her 
Link'd  with  sncb  love   for  me,  that  at 

(No  reason  given  her)  the  conld   cast 

A  tplendoui  dear  to  women,  new  to  her. 
And  therefore  dearer;  or  if  not  so  new. 
Vet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  intermitted  ttsage;  then  I  fell 
Tliat  I  could  rest,  a  rock   in  ebbs  and 

Futon  her  faith.     Now,  therefore,  I  do 
re»t, 

A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy, 

TW  never  shadow  of  miatnut  can  cross 

Between  ns.     Grant  me  pardon  for  my 

thonghts : 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  some  gaudy-day, 
Wheti  your  fair  child  shall   wear  your 

costly  gift 
Beside  yonr  ovm  warm  hearth,  with,  on 

her  knees, 
Who  knows?  another  gift  of  the  high 

God, 


He  spoke:    the   mother  tmiled,   but 

half  in  teara, 
'Hicn  brought  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt 

her  in  it. 
And  claspt  and  kiss'd  her,  and  they  rode 


Now  tbrice   that   morning  Gnineven 

had  climb'd 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest, 

they  say. 
Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somercet, 
And  white  sails  flying  on  (he  yellow  sea; 
But  not  to  goodly  bill  or  yellow  sea 
Look'd  the  fair  Queen,  but  up  the  vale 

of  Usk, 
By  the  flat  meadow,  till  she  saw  them 

And   then  descending  met  them  at  the 

gates. 
Embraced   her  with  all  welcome  as  a 

And  did  her  honour  as  the  Prince's  bride, 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 

And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay, 
For  by  the  hands  of  Dubric,  the  high 

They  twain  were  wedded  with  all  cere- 

And  this  wa»  on  the  last  year's  Whit- 
suntide. 
But  Enid  ever  kept  the  faded  ailk, 
Remembering  how  first  he  came  on  her, 
Orest  in  thai  dreu,  and   how  he  loved 


Had  told  her,  and  their  coming  to  the 


And  now  this  morning  when  he  said 

'  Put  on  your  wont  and  meanest  dress,' 

sbe  found 
And  took  it,  and  array'd  beiself  therein. 

GERAINT  AND   ENID. 
O  pi;iiBUND  race  of  miserable  men. 
Row  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves. 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true; 
Here,  thro'  the   feeble  twi%hl  of  this 

Groping,  bow  many,  until  we  pass  and 
That  other,  where  we  see  as  we  are  Men  I 
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So  f«ied  It  with  Gemini,  who  iMning 
forth 
Ttwt  mominK,  wb«n  they  both  bid  got 

Perhtp*  becavM  be  laved   her  pMrion- 

«telr, 
An<]  felt  that  tempett  btooding  Tound 

hit  heart, 

Which,  if  he  spoke  at  all.  would  break 

Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder,  uid 
'  Not  at   mj'  aide.    I  charge   thee  ride 

before, 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before;   and  thii 
I  charge  Ihee,  on  tbj'  duty  aa  a  wife. 
Whatever  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
No,  not  ■  word  ! '  and  Enid  wu  aghul; 
And   forth   they  rode,  but  scarce  three 

When  crying  out, '  Effeminate  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  tight  my  way  with  gilded  arms, 
All  shall  be  Iron;'  he  looted  a  mighly 

Hung  at  bis  belt,  and  hnrl'd  it  toward 

the  sqnlre. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Enid  had  of  home 
Was  all   the  marble  thre«hold   flashing, 

With   gold   and  tealter'd   coinage,  and 

Chafing   hU  aboolden    then    be   cried 

'To  the  wildil '  and  Enid  leading  down 

the  tracki 
Thro'  which  he  bade  her  lead  him  on, 

they  past 
The    march ea,   and    by  bandit-haunted 

holds. 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  places  of 

the  hern, 
And   wildernesses,  petiloos  paths,  they 

Round  wai  their  pace  at  6rst,  but  slack- 

A  stranger   meeting   them    had    surely 

thought 
They  rode  so  slowly  and  they  look'd  to 

pale. 
That  each  had  sufter'd  some  eiceeding 

»rong. 
For  he  was  ever  aaying  la  himself, 
'  O  I  (hat  wasted  time  to  tend  npon  ber. 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  obtemmce*. 


To  dress  her  beautifully  and  keep  bet 


And  there  he  broke  the  w 

heart 

Abruptly,  at  a  man  upon  his  tongue 
Hay  break  it,  when  his  passion  masters 

him. 
And  she   was  ever   praying  the  sweet 

To  save  her  dear  l<^  whole  from  any 

And  ever  in  her  mind  the  cast  about 
For  that  unnoticed  failing  in  herself. 
Which  made  bim  look  so  cloudy  and  so 

Tilt   the  great   plover's  hnman  whistle 

aniaied 
Her  heart,  and  glancing  round  the  waste 

•he  fear-d 
In    every   wavering   brake    an    ambus- 
Then  thought  again, '  If  there  be  such  in 
I    might    amend    it    by    the   grace   of 
If  he  would  only  speak  and  teilme  ofil.' 

But  when  the  fourth  part  of  the  day 

was  gone, 
Then    Enid    was  aware   of   three    tall 

knighti 
On  horseback,  wholly  arm'd,  behind  a 

In  shadow,  waiting  for  them,  caitifis  all; 
And   heard   one  crying   to    his   fellow, 

'Look, 
Here  comet  a  laggard  hanging  down  hit 

Who    teems  no  bolder  than  a   beaten 

hound ; 
Come,  we  will  slay  bim  and  will  have 

And  armour,  and   his   damsel  shall  be 


llien  Enid  ponder'd  in  bet  heart,  and 

'  I  will  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord, 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  caitiff  talk; 
For,  be  be  wroth  even  to  slaying  me. 
Far  liefer  by  bis  dear  hand  had  I  die. 
Than  that  ray  lord  should  snlfei  loM  of 
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Hel  bii  fall  frown  timidl)'  firm,  and  said ; 
'Ujr  lord.  I  mw  three  bandiU  lif  the 

Waiting  to  foil  on  yon,  and  beard  them 

boast 
That  they  would  slay  you,  ind  poste» 

yoat  hotic 
And  armour,  and  your  damael  tboold  be 

tb«n.' 

He  made  a  wnthfol  aimer:  'Did  1 
wiih 
Vonr  warning  or  yoor  lUence?  one  corn- 
look 


VodekI/  shall  tee  mj  rigoni  i>  not  loat.' 

Thcp  Enid  waited,  pale  and  soTTOwrul, 
And  down  upon  him  bate  the   bandit 

three, 
And  It  the   midmost  cbargiDg,  Prince 

Diave  the  long  VfKK  a  cubit  thro'  his 

And  out  beyond;  and  then  against  his 

Of  comrades,  each  of  whom  bad  broken 

A  lance  that  splinler'd  like  an  idcle, 
Svung  ffofli   hb  brand  a  windj  bttSet 

Once,  twice,  to  right,  to  left,  and  ituBn'd 

the  twain 
Ch  dew  them,  and  dismounting  Uke  a 

^hst  ikins  the  wild  beaat  after  slaying 

Stiipl  from    the  three  dead   wolves  of 

The  three  gay  suits  of  aimour  which  Ihey 

And  let  the  bodies  lie,  but  bonnd  the 

Of  irmoiar   on   their   honest   each   on 

Aad  Ued  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 


Togothsr,  and  said  to  bei,  '  Delve  tbem 
Before  you;  '  and  *b«  drove  them  tbto' 

He  follow'd  nearer :    ruth   began   la 

Against   his   anger    in    him,   while  he 

watch 'd 
The  being  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world. 
With  difficulty  in  mild  obedience 
Driviiig  them  ont  he  fain  had  spoken  to 

And  loosed  In  words  of  sudden  fire  the 

And  smoulder'd  wrong  that  burnt  him 

all  within; 
But  evermore  it  scem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her 

dead. 
Than  to  cry  ■  Halt,'   and   to  ber  own 

bright  face 
Accuse  her  of  the  least  imiDodeMjt: 
And  thus  tongue-tied,  it  made  him  wroth 

the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear 

bad  heaid 
Call  herself  false:  and  lufTering  thus  he 

Minotesanage:  bat  in  scarce  longer  ttane 
Than  at  Caerleon  the  full-tided  Usk, 
Before  he  tuni  to  foil  seaward  again. 
Pauses,  did  Enid,  keeping  watch,  behold 
In  the  GrslsballawshaJeof  adeepwood, 
Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks. 
Three  other   horsemen  waiting,  wholly 

arm'd. 
Wbercof  one  seem'd  for  larger  than  her 

lord. 
And  shook  ber  pulaes,  crying  'Look,  a 

Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of 

And  all  in  charge  of  whom?  agirl:  set 

'  Nay,'  said  the  second, '  yonder  comes  a 

The  third,  '  A  craven;  bow  be  hangs  his 

bead.' 
The  giant  atmrcr'd  merrily,   'Yea,  bat 
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And  Enid  pondet'd  in  bei  hoit  and 

'I  will  abide  the  coming  of  my  lord, 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  Iheii  villainy. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  tiefore. 
And  they  will  fall  upon  him  unawares. 
I  needi  mutt  disobey  bim  for  bis  good; 
How  should   1   dare   obey   him   to   his 

Needs  must  I  speak,  and  tho'  he  kill  me 

for  il, 
I  save  a  life  dearer  to  me  than  mine.' 

And  she  abode  his  coming,  and  sud 

With  timid  linnneu,  '  Hare  I  leave  to 

He  said, '  Ye  take  it,  speaking,'  and  she 

'  There  lark  three  vilhuns  yonder  in  the 

And  each  of  them  is  wholly  ann'd,  and 

Is  Urger-llmb'd  than  you  are,  and  they 

say 
Thai  they  will  fall  apon  you  while  ye 

To  which  he  flung  a  wrathful  answer 

'And  if  there  were  an  hundred  in  the 

And  everyman  were  larget-limb'd  than  I, 
And  all  at  once  should  sally  oat  upon  me, 
I  sweai  il  would  not  ruffle  me  so  much 
As  you  that  not  obey  me.     Stand  aside. 
And  if  1  (all,  cleave  to  the  belter  man.' 


Short  fits  of  prayer,  at  every  stroke   a 

breath. 
And  he,  she  dreaded  most,  bare  down 

upon  him. 
Aim'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  en'd;   but 

A  little  in  the  late  encounter  sirain'd. 
Struck  thro'  the  bulky  bandit's  corselet 

And  then  brake  short,  and  down  hi* 
tnimgr  toU'd, 


And  there  lay  still;  a*  he  that  teUi  tbe 

tale 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontiXT. 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-difTs  windy  w»lkto 

the  beach. 
And  there  He  still,  and  yet  the  sipliii{ 

So  lay  the  man  tranatixt.  Hb  crane 
Of  comrade*  making  slowlier  at  the 
When  now  they  saw  their  bulwark  bUcu. 
On  whom  the  victor,  to  confoand  then 
Spurr'd  with  hi*  terrible  war-cry;  Cor  u 
That  li*tens  near  a  torrent  mountain- 
All  tbro'  the  crash  of  the  near  catsnd 

Tbe  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  (aH 
At  distance,  were  the  (oldier*  wont  to 

His  voice  in  battle,  and  be  kindled  by  il, 
And  focmen  scared,  like  that  false  pair 

who  turn'd 
Flying,  but,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Themselves  had  wrought  on  many  u 

innocent. 


Thereon  GerainI,  dismoontlag,  pick'd 

the  lance 
That  pleated  blm  beat,  and  drew  drom 

thoae  dead  wolves 
Their  three  gay  luiti  of  annoor,  each  from 

And  bound  them  on  their  horaea,  each  on 

And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  tbe  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her, '  Drive  them  on 
Before  you,'  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the 

He  follow'd  nearer  ttal :  the  pain  she 

had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  tbe 

wood. 
Two  set*  of  three  laden  with  jingling  annt, 
Together,  served  a  little  to  diwdgc 
Tb*  sharpne**  of  that  pain  ftbott  W 
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And  they  thenuelvei,  like  creature*  gently 

But  into  bad  hands  fall'n,  and  now  so  long 
By  Imndils  groom'it,  prick'd  their  light 

ears,  and  felt 
H  er  tow  firm  voice  and  tender  government . 

So  thro'  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood 
tliey  past. 
And  issuing  under  open  heavens  beheld 
A  little  town  with  towers,  upon  a  rock, 
And  close  beneath,  a  meadow  gemlike 

In  the  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing 


Bare  rictnal  for  the  mowers :  and  Geraint 
Had  rath  again  on  Enid  looking  pale : 
Then,  moving  downward  to  the  meadow 

ground. 
He,  when  the  fair-hair'd  youth  came  by 

bim,  said, 
'Friend,  let  her  eat;    the  damsel  is  >o 

'Yea,  wiUingly,' replied  the  youth;   'and 

Mj  lord,  eal  also,  tbo'  the  (are  is  coarse, 
And  only  meet  for  mowen;'  then  set 

Hit  basket,  and  dismounting  on  the  sward 
They  let  the  horses  graze,  and  ate  them- 

Aiid  Enid  took  a  little  delicately, 
LeM  having  stomach  for  it  (ban  desire 
To  close  with  her  lord's  pleainre;   but 

Gecunt 
Ate  all  the  mowers'  victual  unawares. 
And  when    he   found    all    empty,   was 

And  '  Boy,'  said  he,  '  I  hare  eaten  alt, 

but  Uke 
A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon;  choose 

the  best." 
He,  reddening  in  extremity  of  delight, 
'Ujkxd,  yon  overpay  me  fifty.fold.' 
'Ye will  be  all  the  wealthier,'  cried  the 

'1  tske  it  as  free  gift,  then,'  said  the  boy, 
'  Not  guerdon ;  for  myself  can  eaiUy, 
WUIs  your  good  tUunsel  rests,  return, 
utdfMch 


Fresh  victual  tot  these  mowers  of  out 

Earl; 
For  the^e  are  hit,  and  all  the  field  is  his. 
And  I  myself  am  his;  and  I  will  tell  him 
How  great  a  man  thou  art :  he  loves  to 

When  men  of  mark  ate  in  his  tetritory : 
And  he  will  have  thee  to  his  palace  here. 
And  serve  Ihee  costUet  than  with  mowers' 
fare.' 

Then  said  Geraint, '  I  wish  no  better 

I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite 

Than  when  I  left  your  mowers  dinnerless. 

And  into  no  Eail's  palace  will  I  go. 

1  know,  God  knows,  too  much  of  palaces ! 

And  if  he  want  me,  let  him  come  to  me. 

But  hire  us  some  fair  chamber  for  the 

And  stalling  for  the  horses,  and  return 
With  victual  for  these  men,  and  let  us 

'^Yea,  my  kind  lord,'  said  the  glad 
youth,  and  went. 
Held  bis  head  high,  and  thought  himself 

And  up  the  rocky  pathway  disappear'd. 
Leading  the  horse,  and  tbey  were  left 

But  when  the  Prince  bad  brought  his 

errant  eyes 
Home  from  the  rock,  udeways  he   let 

them  glance 
At  Enid,  where  she droopt:  hisown  false 

That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  never  croM 
Betwixt  them,  came  upon  him,  and  he 

sigh'd; 
Then  with  another  humorous  ruth  re- 

The  lusty  mowers  labouring  dinnerless. 

And  watch'd  the  sun  blaze  on  ths  turning 

scythe, 
And  after  nodded  sleepily  in  the  heat. 
But  she,  remembering  her  old  rnln'd  ball, 
And  all  the  windy  clamour  of  the  daws 
About  her  hollow  tunet,   pluck'd    the 

There  growing  lougsH  l^  tha  aeadoirt 
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Wheie,  Bfter  Mf ing  to  hei,  '  ir  fe  will. 
Call   for  the  woman  of  the   houie,'  to 

which 
She  snswer'il,  'Thinks,  my  lord;  '   the 

Apait  \rj  all  the    chamber's  width,  and 

Ab  cceatuie*  voiceleu  thro'  the  fault  of 

birth, 
Or  two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield. 
Painted,  who  itare  at  open  space,  nor 

gUnce 
The  one  at  other,  parted  hy  the  shield. 

On  a  sudden,  many  a  voice  along  the 

And  heel  a^inst  the  pavement  echoing. 

Their  drowse;   and  either  started  while 

the  door, 
Fuah'd  fiom  without,  drave  backward  lo 

the  wall. 
And  midmost  of  a  lout  of  roisterers, 
Feroininelr  fair  and  dissolutely  pale. 
Her  suitor  in  old  years  before  Geraint, 
Enter'd,  the   wild   lord    of   the    place, 

Limoun. 
He  moving  up  with  pliant  courtliness. 
Greeted  Geiaint  (all  face,  but  stealthily, 
In  the  mid-warmth  of  welcome  and  graspt 

Found  Enid  with  the  comer  of  hi*  eye. 
And  knew  her  lilting  tad  and  Solitary. 
Then  cried  Geraint  Tor  wine  and  goodly 

cheer 
To  feed  the  sudden  gaesl,  and  sumptn- 

ously 
According  to  hi*  fashion,  bade  the  host 
Call  in  what  men  soever  were  his  friends. 
And  feast  with  these  in  bononr  of  their 

Earl; 
'  And  caie  Dot  for  the  cost  i  the  cost  is 


And  wine  and  food  were  brought,  and 
Earl  Limoun 
Drank  (ill  he  Jested  with  all  eMC,  and  Cold 


Free  tales,  and  took  the  word  and  play'd 

upon  it. 
And  matle  it  of  two  colours;  for  his  talk. 
When  wine  and  free  companions  kindled 

Was  wont  lo  glance  and  sparkle  like  agnn 
Of  fifty  facets;  thus  he  moved  the  Prince 
To  laughter  and  his  comrades  to  applaose. 
Then,  when  the  Prince  was  mer^,  Mk'd 

Limours, 
'  Your  leave,  my  lord,  lo  crow  the  roon, 

and  speak 
To  your  good  damsel  there  who  sits  apart. 
And  seems  so  lonely?  '     '  My  free  leave,' 

he  said; 
'  Get  her  to  qieak :  she  doth  not  apeak  to 

Then  rose  Limours,  and  looktDf  at  his 

feet, 
Like  him  who  tries  the  bridge  he  fe*n 

may  fail, 
Crost  and  came  near,  lilted  adoring  eyes, 
Bow'd  at  her  side  and  iller'd  whisper 

ingly : 

'  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Enid,  my  early  and  my  cnly  lore, 
Enid,  the  loss  of  whom  hath  totn'd  me 

wild  — 
What  chance  i*  this?  how  is  it  I  tee  yo« 

here? 
Ye  are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  \n  niy 

Yet  fear  me  not;  I  call  mine  own  self 

wild. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wildetnaM. 
I   thought,  but   that  your  father  came 

between, 
tn  former  days  yoa  saw  rae  favourably. 
And  if  it  were  so  do  not  keep  it  back  : 
Make  me  a  little  happier  :  let  me  know  it ; 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  balMotl? 
Vca,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  ail  yo« 

And,  Enid,  you  and  he,  I  see  with  joy. 
Ye  sit  apart,  yoa  do  not  speak  to  Un, 
You  come  with  no  atlcndance,  pf  a  or 

maid. 
To  serve  you  —doth  heloveyoaasof  (rid? 
For,  call  it  lovers'  qoerrels,  yet  1  know 
Tho'  men  may  bicker  with  the  Hi  if 
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TlMjr  wonld  not  make  them  lai^tutble  in 

Not  wbile  they  loved  them;    and  youc 

wtetcbed  dreis, 
A  wretched  insult  on  yoo,  dumbly  ipeaks 
You  Moty,  that  this  man  loves  you  no 

Yont  beauty  is  no  beauty  lo  him  now ; 
A  common  chance  —  right  well  I  know 

il  — pall'd  — 
Fg[  I  knov  men:  nor  will  ye  win  \ 

back, 
For  the  man's  lofe  once    gone  never 

But  here  is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old; 
With  moie  exceeding  pajsion  than  of  old : 
Good,  speak  the  word  :  my  followers  ring 

He  nts  unarm'di  I  hold  a  finger  up; 
They  nnderstand :  nay;  I  do  not  mean 

Nor  need  ye  look  so  scared  at  what  I 

say: 
My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat, 
No  stronger  than  a  wall :   (here  ia  the 

He  shall  not  cmas  nt  more;  speak  bnt 

the  word: 
Or  speak  it  not;  but  then  by  Him  that 

The  one  true  lover  whom  you  ever  own'd, 
I  viD  make  ose  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
0  panlon  me  I  the  madness  of  that  hour, 
When  Gist  1  parted  from  thee,  moves  me 
yet.' 

At  Ibis  the  tender  tonnd  of  his  own 


Maitt  as  they  were,  wincheated  from  the 

feast; 
Aad  answer'd  with  such  cmft  as  women 


'Eul,  if  yoo  love   me  as  In   former 
M  do  not  practise  on  me,  come  with 


And  match  me  from  him  at  by  violence ; 
Leave  me  to-night:  I  am  weary  to  the 
death.' 

Lowalleave'laking,withhiibrBndish'd 

plume 
Brushing  hi*  instep,  bow'd  the  all-amoroas 

Earl. 
And  Che  stout  Prince  bade  him  a  loud 

good -night. 
He  moving  homeward  babbled  to  his  men, 
How  Enid  never  loved  a  man  but  him. 
Nor  cared  a  broken  egg-shell  for  her  lord- 
But  Eaid  left  alone  with  Prince  GerainI, 
Debating  his  command  of  ulence  given, 
And  that  she  now  perforce  most  violate  it. 
Held  commune  with  herself,  and  while 

she  held 
He  fen  asleep,  and  Enid  had  no  heart 
To  wake  him,  but  hung  o'er  him,  wboUy 

To  find  him  yet  anwounded  after  light. 
And  hear  him  breathing  low  and  equally. 
Anon   she   rose,  and   ste|^ing   lightly, 

The  pieces  of  his  armour  in  one  place, 

*  "  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need; 
Then  dozed  awhile  herself,  but  overtoil'd 

/  that  day's  grief  and  travel,  evermore 
Seem'd  catching  at  a  rootless  thorn,  and 

Went  slipping  down  horrible  precipices. 
And    strongly  striking    oat    her    limbs 

Then  thonghl  she  heard  the  wild  Earl  at 

the  door. 

With  all  bis  rout  of  random  follower*, 
Sound  on  a  dreadful  trumpet,  summoning 

Which  was  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the 

light. 
A*  the  gray  dawn  stole  o'er  the  dewy 

And  glimmer'don  his  armour  in  the  room. 

And  once  again  she  rose  to  look  at  it. 

But  tonch'd  it  unawares;  jaagling,  the 

Fell,  and  he  started  up  and  stared  at  her. 
Then  breaking  his  command  of  silence 

given, 
She  told  him  all  thai  Earl  limours  had 
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Except  tbepaswge  that  be  loved  hernot; 
Nor  left  untold  ihe  ciift  herself  h^  lued ; 
Bat  ended  with  apology  so  sweet, 
Low-spoken,  and  of  so  few  wurds,  and 

So  justiiied  by  that  neceBsity, 

That  Ibo'  be  thought '  was  it  for  him  she 

InDevon?' he  butgave  a  wrathful  groan, 
Saying,  'Your  iweet   faces  make  good 

fellows  fools 
And  traitors.    Call  the  host  and  bid  bim 

Charger  and  palfrey.'     So  she  glided  out 
Among    Ibe    heavy   breathings    of    the 

And  like  i  household  Spirit  at  the  walls 
Beat,   till  she   woke   the  sleepers,   and 

retuni'd : 
Then  tending  ber  rough  lord,  Ibo'   all 

unask'd. 
In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  squire; 
Till  issuing  arm'd  he  found  the  host  and 

'Thy   reckoning,   friend?'   and   ere   he 

learnt  it,  'Take 
Five  horses  and  their  annoan;  *  and  the 

host 


of  01 

'  Ye  will  be  all  the  we«lthier,'  aaid  the 

And  then  to  Enid,  >  Forward  t  and  to-day 
I  charge  you,  Enid,  more  especially. 
What  thing  soever  ye  may  hear,  or  see. 
Or  fancy  (tho'  I  count  it  of  small  ase 
To  charge  you)  that  ye  speak  not  but 

And   Enid  anawet'd.  '  Yea,  my  lord, 
I  know 
Vour  wish,  and  would  obey;  but  riding 

first, 
I  hear  the  violent  threata  you  do  not  hear, 
1  tee  Ihe  danger  which  yoa  cannot  see  i 
Then  not  to  give  you  warning,  that  seems 

Almost  beyond  me ;  yet  I  would  obey.' 

' Yea  so,'  laid  he,  'do  it :  be  not  too 

SMiag  that  ya  ue  wadded  to  ■  uan. 


Not  all  mismated  with  a  yawning  clown. 
But  one  with  arms  to  guaid  his  head  and 

yours. 
With  eyes  to  God  you  oat  however  fai. 
And  ears  to  hear  you  even  in  his  dreams.' 

With  that  he   turn'd   and   look'd  a) 

keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil; 
And  that  within  her,  which  a  wanton  foul, 
Or  hasty  judger  would  have  cmll'd  hei 

guilt. 
Made  her  cheek  burn  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
And  GerainI  look'd  and  waanotaati36ed. 

Then  forward  by  a  way  which,  beaten 

broad. 
Led  from  the  territory  of  false  Limours 
To  the  waste  earldom  of  another  earl. 
Doom,  whom  his  shaking  vaasals  calt'd 

the  Bull, 
Went  Enid  with  her  sullen  follower  on. 
Once  she  look'd  back,  and  when  ^e  sas 

bim  ride 
More  near  by  many  a  rood  than  yeiter- 

It    wellnigh    made    her    cheerful;    till 

Waving  an  angry  hand  as  who  should  saj 
'Ye  watch  me,'  udden'd  all   hei  heart 

But  while  the  tun  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade, 
The  sound  of  many  a  heavily-galtopiog 

hoof 
Smote  on  her  ear,  and  turning  round  she 

Dust,  and  the  points  of  lancet  bicker  in  it 
Then  not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest, 
And  yet  to  give  him  vnuning,  for  he  rode 
As  if  he  heard  not,  moving  back  she  held 
Her  linger  np,  and  pointed  to  the  duit. 
At  which  the  warrior  in  his  obstinacy. 
Because  she  kept  the  letter  of  his  word, 
Wat  in  a  maimer  pleated,  and  tnmmg. 

And  in  the  moment  after,  wild  limonn. 
Borne  on  a  black  horte,  like  a  thnnder- 

cloud 
Whole  skirts  are  looten'd  by  the  breaking 

Half  ridden   off  with  by  the  thing  he 

And  all  in  paulon  uttetlns  ft  dijr  thcl*k( 
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DMb'd  on  Genint,  who  doied  with  himi 

and  bore 
DowQ  bjr  the  length  of  lance  and  ann 

Tbc  crupper,  and  m  left  him  stnDn'd  or 

d4d. 
And  oveilbrcw  the  next  that  foUow'd  him. 
And  blindly  riiib'd  on  all  the  rouC  behind. 
Bat  at  (he  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  ranish'd  panic-Btrickeu,  like  a  ^oal 
Of  darting  fiih,  that  on  a  lummer  morn 
AdowD  the  ciyital  dykei  at  Camelot 
Come  ilipping  o'ei  their  sbadowi  on  the 

Bm  if  a  man  who  itands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  ahining  hand  agaiait  the  tun, 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Belwiit  the  cie»sy  idctl  white  in  flowecj 
So,  icued  bnt  at  the  motion  of  the  man, 
Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  Earl, 
And  left  him  lying  in  the  public  way; 
So  faiu*h  fiicndsbipt  only  made  in  wine. 

Then  like  a  itormy  innlight  imiled 

Who  law  the  chargen  of  the  two  that  tell 
Stut  from  their  fallen  lords,  and  wildly 

fly. 

Uiit  with  the  ^i^n.    •  Horw  and  man,' 

'AH  of  one  mind  and  all  right-honett 

Not  a  hoof  left :  and  I  methinki  till  now 
Wai  honeit  —  paid  with  hortet  and  with 

I  cannot  Meal  or  plunder,  no  nor  beg: 
And  to  what  My  ye,  ihall  we  itrip  him 

VDuloTei?  haayonr  palfrey  heart  enough 
To  bear  hi*  annoot?  tbail  we  hit,   or 

No?  — then  do  tboo,  being  right  honeit, 

pray 
ThU  we  may  meet  the  honemen  of  Earl 

I  too  woidd  itill  be  honeit.'    Tlini  he 


But  cominE  back  he  leaml  it,  and  the  low 
So  paini  bim  that  he  lickent  nigh  to 

death; 
So  &red  it  with  Geraint,  who  being  pcick'd 
In  combat  with  the  follower  of  Limouri, 
Bled  underneath  hi*  armour  lecretly. 
And  lo  rode  on,  nor  told  hia  gentle  wife 
What  aJl'd  him,  hardly  knowing  it  himielf. 
Till   hia  eye   darken'd  and  hi*  helmet 

wtgg'd; 
And  at  a  sudden  iwerring  of  the  road, 
Tho'  happil;  down  on  a  bank  of  grass, 

Tu-    D»*.^.    «.:»(.«..■■   -    word,  from   his 


And  Enid  heard  the  clashing  of  his  &U, 
Suddenly  came,  and  at  hii  side  all  pale 
Diimounling,  loosed  the  fastenings  of  hit 

Nor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  bine  eye 
Moisten,  till  she  had  lighted  on  hia  wound, 
And  tearing  off  her  veil  of  faded  silk 
Had  bared  her  forehead  to  the  blistering 

And  swathed  the  hurt  that  drain'd  her 

dear  lord's  life. 
Then  after  all  was  done  that  lutnd  could  do. 
She  retted:  *nd  her  desolation  came 
Upon  her,  and  ahe  wept  betide  the  way. 

And  many  pait,  bnt  none  regarded  her. 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawlett  tnibnlence, 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  murder'd  mate 
Wat  cared  a*  much  for   as   a   summer 

One  took  him  for  a  victim  of  Eail  Doorm, 
Nor  dared  to  waste  a  perlloui  pity  on  him : 
Another  hurrying  past,  a  man-at-aimi. 
Rode  on  a  mission  to  the  bandit  Earl; 
Half  whistling  and  half  tinging  a  coane 

He  drove  ^e  dutt  agaiiMt  her  veilless 

eyes: 
Another,  flying  from  the  wrath  of  Doorm 
Before  an  ever-hncicd  arrow,  made 
The  long  way  smoke  beneath  him  in  his 

fear; 
At   which  her  palfrey  whlnnjlBg  lifted 

heel. 
And  scour'd  into  the  coppicet  and  wat 

lost. 
While  the  great  charger  ttoodi  ftitrad 
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Bat  at  the  point  of  noon  the  huge  E«rl 

Bioad-faced  with  undci-fringe  of  luaaet 

Bound  on  a  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey, 
Came  riding  with  a  hundred  lancei  op; 
Bat  ere  be  came,  like  one  that  hails  a  ahip. 
Cried  QUI  with  a  big  voice,  ■  What,  is  he 

dead?' 
'  No,  no,  not  dead ! '  ihe  amiier'd  in  all 

halle. 
'Would  lome  of  your  kind  people  take 

And  bear  him  hence  out  of  thii  cruel  sun  ? 
Most  sure  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  ii  not  dead.' 

Then  raid  Earl  Doorm:  -Well,  if  he 

be  not  dead. 

Why  wail  ye  for  him  (bus?  yeieemachild. 

And  be  he  dead,  I  count  yon  for  a  fool; 

Yonr  wailing  will  not  quicken  him :  dead 

Ye  mar  a  comely  face  with  idiot  tean. 
Yet,  since  the  face  is  comely — some  of 

you, 
Here,  take  him  up,  and  bear  bim  to  our 

ball: 
And  if  he  live,  we  will  have  him  of  onr 

And  if  he  die,  why  earth  has  earth  enough 
To  hide  him.  See  ye  take  the  charger  loo, 
A  noble  one.' 

He  ipake,  and  past  away, 
Bnt    left    two    bfawny   spearmen,   who 

advanced, 
Each  growling  like  a  dog,  when  h>i  good 

Seems  to  be  pluck'd  al  by  Ihe  village  boys 
Who  love  to  vex  him  eating,  and  he  feara 
To  loaa  hii  bone,  and  lays  hia  foot  upon  it. 
Gnawing  and  growling;   so  the  luRians 

Fearing  to  lose,  and  all  for  a  dead  man, 
ThHc  chance  of  booty  from  the  morning's 

raid, 
Vtt  reited  and  laid  him  on  a  litler-bier, 
Sach  as  they  brought  upon  their  forays 

out 
For  those  that  might  be  wounded;   laid 

him  on  it 
AH  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  took 
And  tare  Mm  to  tke  naked  hall  of  Doom 
(Hb  gentle  charger  following  him  unled). 


And  cut  bim  and  the  biet  io  wfaid  be 

lay 
Down  on  an  oaken  settle  in  the  hall. 

And  then  departed,  hot  in  haate  to  join 
Their    luckier    mates,   but   growHng  is 

And  cursing  their  lost  time,  and  the  deid 

And  their  own  Earl,  and  their  own  soali. 

They  might  as  well  have  bleat  her:  she 

was  deaf 
To  btessing  or  to  cmsing  Mve  bom  one. 

So  for  long  hoBr«  aat  Enid  by  her  lord. 
There  in  the  naked   hall,  propping  his 

head. 
And  chaRng  his  pale  hands,  and  ctHing 

to  him. 
mi  at  the  last  hewaken'd  from  hiastrooB, 
And  found  his  own  dear  bride  propping 

And  chahng  his  faint  bands,  and  calUog 

to  him; 
And  felt  the  warm  teats  falling  on  his  face ; 
And  said  to  his  ovn  heart, '  She  weeps  fra 

And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign'd  himself  as 

dead. 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttennost, 
And  say  to  his  own  heart, '  She  weepi  (or 


His  lusty  spearmen  roHow'd   him  wit)i 

Each  hurling  down  a  heap  of  things  tttft 
tang 

Against  the  pavement,  cast  his  lance  aside, 
And   dofPd   bis  helm:   and  then   tbeic 

tlutler'd  in. 
Half-bold,  halfftighted,  with  dSated  eye^ 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  is  many  huo. 
And  mingled  with  the  spearmen:  and 

Eatl  Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife*!  baft  batd  agidnil 

the  board, 
And  call'd  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  bit 

And  men  bmaght  in  whole  hogi  and 
quarter  bcerea. 
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And  iQ  the  ball  wai  dim  with  iteain  of 

fletii: 
And  none  ipake  woid,  bul  all  sat  dowD 


T31  ^id  ibrank  far  back  into  herulf. 
To  ihuD  Ihe  wild  ways  of  tbe  lawleu  tribe. 
Bit  when  Earl  Dooim  bad  eaten  all  he 

He  roll'd  bis  eyra  about  tbe  hall,  and 

A  damsel  drooping  in  a  comer  of  it. 
Then  he  lemember'd  hei,  and  how  ibe 

And  ont  cnF  her  there  came  a  power  npoa 

And  lisii^  on  the  sudden  he  laid, '  Eat  1 
1  ne»er  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  pale. 
God's  cune,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  yoa 

Eltl    Look  yourself.     Good  luck  had 

yoHT  gcMjd  man. 
For  *Eie  I  dead  wbo  ia  it  would  weep  for 

me? 
Street  lady,  never  since  I  first  drew  breath 
Hare  1  beheld  a  lily  like  yourself. 
And  so  there  lived  some  colour  in  your 

cheek. 
Then  is  not  one  among  my  gentlewomen 
Weie  fit  to  wear  your  slipper  for  a  glove. 
BiU  listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled. 
And  I  will  do  the  thing  1  have  not  done, 
for  ye  shall  share  my  earldom  with  me, 

Pri, 
And  we  wQl  live  like  two  birds  in  one 


He  tpoks:   the  brawny  spearman  let 

Bulge  with  the  unswallow'd  piece,  and 

taming  stared ; 
While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent 

long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither'd 

leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss'd  each  at  other's 


Women,  or  what  bad  been  those  giBcloo* 

But  now  desired  the  humbling  of  their 

best, 
Vca,  would  have  help'd  him  to  it :  and 

all  at  once 
Tliey  hated  hci,  who  took  no  thought  of 

But  aoswer'd  in  low  voice,  her  meek  bead 
yet 


She  spake  to  low  h«  hardly  heard  her 

But  like  a  mighty  patron,  satisfied 
With  what  himself  had  duneso  gradonsly. 
Assumed  that  (he  bad  thank'd  him,  add- 

Eat  and  be  glad,  for  1  account  you  mino.* 

She  angwer'd  meekly,  ■  How  shonld  I 

be  glad 
Henceforth  in  all  the  world  at  anything. 
Until  my  lord  arise  and  look  upon  me?' 

Here  the  huge  Earl  cried  out  apon  her 


And   bare  her  by  main  violence  to  the 

And  thrust  the  dish  before  her,  crying, 
'Eat.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Enid,  ve»t, '  I  will  not  eat 
TiU  yonder  man  upon  tbe  bier  arise. 
And   eat   with   me.'    'Drink,  then,'  be 

answer'd.    'Here!' 
(And  fiU'd  a  horn  with  wine  and  heM  it 

to  her,) 
>Lo!  I,  myself,  when  Hush'd  with  tight, 


'  Not  so,'  »he  cried, '  by  Heaven,  I  wiU 
Till  my  dear  lord  arise  and  bid  me  do  i^ 
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And  drink  with  me;   and  if  he  ii>e  i 
I  will  not  look  Bt  wine  until  1  die.' 

At  thi*  be  tnin'd  kli  red  and  paced  bii 

hall. 
Now  f^w'd  bit  under,  now  hii  upper 

lip. 
And  coniue  up  doM  to  her,  said  at  lait ; 
'  Gill,  for  I  see  ye  ■com  my  courteiiet. 
Take   warning:    yonder  man  ii  inrely 

dead; 
And  I  compel  all  creatnret  to  my  will. 
Not  eat  nor  drink?    And  wherefore  wail 

for  one, 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and 

By  drcMiog  it  in  ragt?  Anuied  am  I, 
Beholding  bow  ye  butt  againit  my  wish, 
That  I  forbear  you  thus :   cross  me  no 

At  least  put  off  to  please  me  this  poor 

gown, 
Tliis   ail  ken    rag,    this   beggar- woman's 

t  love  that  beauty  riiould  go  beautifully: 
For  ice  ye  not  my  gentlewomen  here,. 
How  gay,  how  suited  to  the  bouse  of  one 
Who  love*  that  beauty  should  go  twauti- 

fuUy? 
Rise   therefore;    robe  younelf  in  this: 

He  spoke,  and  one  among  bis  gentle- 


blue 
nay'd  into  green,  and  thicker  down  the 

front 
With  jewels  than  the  sward  with  drops  of 

dew. 
When  all  night  long  a  cloud  clings  to  the 

hill, 
And  with  the  dawn  ascending  lets  the  day 
Strike  where  it  clung:  so  thickly  shone 

the  gems. 

But  Enid  answer'd,  harder  to  be  moved 

Than  hardest  tyrants  in  tbeirday  of  power, 

With  life-long  injuries  bnrning  unavenged. 

And   now   their  bonr   bas  come;    and 

Enid  said  I 


'  In  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  ftnud 
me  drat, 
And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hsU : 
In  tbb  poor  gown  I  rode  with  him  to 

And  there  the  Queen  array'd  me  like  the 

In  this  poor  gown  he  bade  me  clothe 

When  now  we  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 
Of  honour,   where   no   honour   can  be 

And  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man, 
And  bid  me  cast  it.  I  have  grieft  enough  i 
Pray  you  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  jne  be: 
I  never  loved,  can  never  love  but  him : 
Yea,  God,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentleneai. 
He  being  as  be  is,  to  let  me  be.' 

Then   strode  the  brute  Eail  up   and 

down  his  hall. 
And  took  his  russet  beard  between  bis 

teeth; 
Last,  coming  up  quite  close,  and  in  bis 


And   since  ^e  thought,  ' 

dared  to  do  it. 
Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,' 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  Intler  ciy, 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap. 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro'  the 

This  heard  Getaint,  and  grasping  at 

his  sword 
(It  ky  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield). 
Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a 

sweep  of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  k 

ball 
The  russet-bearded  head  roll'd  on  the 

floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doortn  by  him  he  counted 

dead. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall 
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Rote  when  Ibey  mw  the  dead  mm  rise, 

and  fled 
Yelling  as  from  a  spectre,  and  the  two 
Weie  left  alone  together,  and  he  said : 

'  Enid,  I  have  used  you  wotie  than 

that  dead  man; 
Done   fou  mote  wrong :  we  both  have 

ondetgone 
TW   trouble  which  has  left  me  thrice 

Kenceforward  I  will  laChei  die  than  doubt. 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself, 
Not,  tho'  mine    own    ears   heaid    you 

Yon  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard 

1  heard  yon  say,  that  yon  were  no  true 

wife: 
1  swear  I  will  not  uk  yout  meaning  in  it : 
I  do  beliere  yourself  against  yourself. 
And  will  henceforward  rathet  die  than 

doubt' 

And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender 


Aod  day  you;   fly,  your  charger  is  wilh- 

Uy  palftey  lost.'    '  Then,  Enid,  shall  you 

ride 
Behind  me.'    ■  Yea,'  said  Enid, '  let  us  go.' 
And  moving  out  they  found  the  stately 

Wlio  now  no  more  a  vassal  to  the  thief, 
fin  free  to  stietch  his  iimbs  in  lawful 

light, 
Nclgh'd  with  all  gladness  as  tbey  came, 

and  Uoop'd 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair ;  and 


foot- 
Sheietheiown  and  climb'd;  he  lurn'd 

Aad  ktm'd  bet  dimUng,  and  she  cast 

her  arms 
AboDt  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  avay. 


And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 

O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew. 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  thro'  her,  who  in  that  perilous 

Put  hand  to  band  beneath  her  husband's 

heart. 
And  fell  him  hers  again ;  she  did_  not 

But  o'er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy 

Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden 

Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain : 
Yet  not  so  misty  were   her   meek  blue 

As  not  to  see  before  them  on  the  path, 
Right  in  the  gateway  of  the  bandit  hold, 
A  knight  of  Arthur's  court,  who  laid  bis 

lance 
In  rest,  and  made  as  if  to  fall  upon  him. 
Then,  fearing  for  his  hurt  and  loss  of 

blood. 
She,  with  faer  mind  all  full  of  what  had 

chanced, 
Shriek'd  to  the  stranger '  Slay  not  a  dead 

'  The  voice  of  Enid,'  Said  the  knight; 

but  she, 
Beboiding  it  was  Edym  son  of  Nudd, 
Was   moved   so    much   the    more,  and 

shriek 'd  again, 
>0  cousin,  slay  not  him  who  gave  you 

life.' 
And  Edyrn  moving  frankly  forward  spake : 
•My  lord  GerainI,  I  greet  you  with  all 

1  took  you  for  a  bandit  knight  of  Doorm ; 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  I  should  hll  upon 

Who  love  you,  Prince,  with  something  of 
the  love 

Wherewith  we  love  the  Heaven  that 
chastens  us. 

For  once,  when  I  was  up  so  high  in  pride 

That  I  was  halfway  down  the  slope  to 
Hell, 

By  overthrowing  me  you  threw  me  higher. 

Now,  made  a  knight  of  Arthni'a  Table 
Round, 

And  since  I  knew  this  Earl,  when  I  my- 
self 

Was  half  a  bandit  in  my  lawless  boor. 
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I  come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to 

(The  King  is  dote  bebind  me)  bidding 

Disband  himself,  and  scatter  all  hi>  powers, 
Submit,  and  hear  the  judgment  of  the 

King.' 

'  He  hears  the  judgnwot  of  the  King  of 

Cried    Ibe   wan    Frince;    'and  lo,   the 

powers  of  Dooim 
Are  scatler'd.'andbe  pointed  to  the  field, 
Where,  huddled  here  and  there  onmouod 

and  knoll. 
Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast, 
Wbile  some  yet  Red;  and  then  he  plainlier 

told 
How  the  huge  Earl  la;  slain  within  his 

hall. 
But  when   the    knight    beiought    him, 

'  Follow  me, 
Prince,  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  King's 

Speak    what    baa    chanced;    ye  surely 

have  endured 
Strange  chances  bcrc  alone;'  that  other 

flush' d. 
And  bung  bis  bead,  and  halted  in  reply. 
Fearing  the  mild  face  of  the  blameless 

King, 
And  after  madness  acted  question  ask'd  : 
Till  Edyni  crying, '  If  ye  will  not  go 
To  Arthur,  then  will  Arthur  come  to  you,' 
'  Enough,'  he  aaid,  *  I  follow,'  and  they 

But  Enid  in  tbejr  going  had  two  fears. 
One  from  Ibc  bandit  scatter'd  in  the  field. 
And  one  from  Etiym.     Every  now  and 

then. 
When   Edym  rein'd  hii  charger  at  her 

She  shrank  a  tittle.    In  a  hollow  land. 
From  which  old  fires  have  broken,  men 

may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin.  He,  perceiving,  said ; 


Break  Into  furious  flame;  being  reputscd 
By  Yniol  and  yourself,  1  schemed  and 

wrought 
Until  I  overtum'd  him;  then  set  up 
(With  one  main  purpose  ever  at  my  heart) 
My  haughty  jousts,  and  look  a  paramour; 
Did  her  mock-honour  as  the  faireat  fait. 
And,  toppling  over  all  antagonism. 
So  wa»'d  in  pride,  that  1  bdieved  myself 
Unconquerable,  for  1  was  wellnigh  mad; 
And,  but  for  my  main  purpose  in  these 

1  should  have  slatD  your  father,  seimi 

1  lived  in  hope  that  sometime  ;ou  woald 

To  these  my  lists  with  him  whom  best 

you  loved ; 
And  there,  poor  cotisin,  with  yonr  meek 

blue  eyes. 
The    truest    eyes    that    erer    answei'd 

Heaven, 


1  should  not  less  have  kUl'd  him.     And 

But   once   you   came,  —  and   whh  yodr 

Beheld  the  man  you  loved  (I  speak  t* 

Speaks  of  a  service  done  him)  oveithrow 
My  proud   self,  and  my  purpose  three 

years  old. 
And  set  his  foot  upon  me,  and  give  ne 

There  waa  I  broken  down;  there  was  I 

saved: 
Tho'  thence  I  rode   all-shamed,  hating 

the  life 
He  gave  me,  meaning  to  be  rid  of  iL 
And  all  the  penance  tbe  Queen  laid  upon 

Was  but  to  rest  awhile  within  her  court: 
Where  firat  as  sullen  as  a  beast  new-cified, 
And  watting  to  be  treated  like  a  wolf. 
Because  I  knew  my  deeds  were  known, 

I  found, 
Instead  of  scornful  [»ty  or  pure  scorn. 
Such  line  reserve  and  noble  reticence, 
Manners  so  kind,  yet  stalely,  snch  a  gnc« 
Of  tenderest  courtesy,  that  I  began 
To  glance  behind  me  at  my  former  Hfei 
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And  faid  that  it  had   been  the  wolfs 

ADd  oft  I  talk'd  with  Dnbric,  the  high 

Wbo,  with  mild  heat  of  holy  ontory, 
Subdued  me  somcwbtt  to  that  gentleness, 
Which,   when   it   weds   with  muihood, 

And   you  were   often   there  about  the 

Qneen, 
But  MW  me  not,  or  muk'd  not  if  you 

Nor  did  1  care  or  dare  to  speak  with  you. 
But  kept  mysctr  aloof  till  I  wai  changed; 
And   fear    not,  cousin;     I    am    clianged 

He  ipoke,  and  Enid  easily  belieTCd, 
Uke  nmple  noble  nature*,  credulous 
Of  what  tbey  bog  for,  girod  in  friend  or 

foe, 
T^re  moM  In  thote  who  moM  have  done 

them  ill. 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  camp  the 

King  himself 
Advanced  to  greet  them,  and  beholding 

her 
Tho'  pale,  yet  happy,  ask'd  her  not  a 

But  went  apart  with  Edfin,  whom  he  held 
In  converse  for  a  little,  and  retum'd. 
And,  gravely   smiling,   liCted    her   from 

And  kiw'd  her  with  all  purencst,  brother- 
like, 
And  thoVd  an  empty  tent  allotted  her. 
And  glancing  for  a  minute,  till  he  saw  her 
Pass  into  it,  tum'd  to  the  Prince,  and 
nid: 

'  Prince,  when  of  late  ye  pray'd  me  for 
my  leave 
To  move  to  your  own  land,  and  there 

Vom  marches,  I  was  prick'd  with  some 

As  one  that  let  foul  wrong  stagnate  and  be, 
%  having  look'd  too  much  thro'  alien 

eyes. 
And  vronghl  too  long  with  delegated 

hands, 
Not  used  mine  own :  bat  now  behold  me 


To  cleanse  thia  common  sewer  of  all  my 

With  Edym  and  with  others;  have  ye 

look'd 
At    Edym?    have    ye  seen  how   nobly 

changed? 
This  work  of  his  is  great  and  wonderful. 
His  .very  face  with  change  of  heart  I* 

changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents: 
And  (bis  wbe  world  of  ours  is  mainly 

Full  seldom  dolh  a  man  repent.  Or  use 
Both  grace  and  wiU  to  pick  the  vicioits 

Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself 

Edyrn  has  done  it,  weeding  all  his  heart 
As  I  will  weed  this  land  before  I  go. 
I,   therefore,   made   him   of  our  Table 

Round, 
Not  rashly,  but  have  proved  him  every- 
one of  OUT  noblest,  our  most  valorous. 
Sanest  and  most  obedient :  and  indeed 
Thii  work  of  Edyrn  wrought  upon  him- 

After  a  life  of  violence,  leems  to  me 

A  thousand-fold  more  great  and  wonderful 

Hian  if  tome  knight  of  mine,  risking  his 

My  tubject  with  my  subjects  under  him. 
Should  mike  en  onslaught  single  on  a 

0(  robbers,  tho'  he  slew  tbem  one  by  one, 
And  were  himself  nigh  wounded  to  the 
death.' 

So  spake  the   King;    low  bow'd   the 
Prince,  and  felt 
His  work  was  neither  great  nor  wonder- 
ful. 
And  past   to   Enid's   tent;    and  thither 

The  King's  own  leech  to  look  into  his 

hurt; 
And   Enid   tended  on  him  there;    and 

there 
Her  constant  motion  round  him,  and  the 
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Fill'd  all  the  genUI  couiset  of  bU  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love, 
A»  tb«  aouth-wMt  that  bbwing  BaJ>  lake 
Fills  all  the  aacied   Dee.    So  past  (he 

But  while  {jeiaint  lay  healing  of  bis 
hurt. 
The  blameless  King  went  forth  and  cast 

On  each  of  all  whom  Utber  left  in  charge 
Long  since,  to  guaid  the  justice  of  the 

King: 
He  look'd  and  found  them  wanting ;  and 

Men  weed  the  white  bone  on  the  Berk- 
shire hills 

To  keep  him  bright  and  clean  as  hereto- 
fore, 

He  rooted  out  the  slothful  oflicer 

Or  guilty,  which  for  bribe  had  wink'd  at 

And  in  their  chairs  set  up  a  stronger  race 
With  hearts  and  hands,  and  sent  a  thou- 

To  tilUhe  wastes,  and  moving  everywhere 
Cear'd  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law. 
And  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed 
the  land. 

Then,  when  Geraint  was  whole  again, 
they  past 

With  AEthui  to  Caerleon  upon  ITsk. 

There  the  great  Queen  once  more  em- 
braced hei  friend, 

And  clothed  her  in  apparel  like  the  day. 

And  tho'  Geraint  could  never  take  again 

That  comfort  from  their  converse  which 
he  took 

BeforetheQacen's  fair  name  was  breathed 

He  rested  well  content  that  all  was  well. 
Thence  after  tarrying  for  a  space  they 

And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them  to  the 

Of  Severn,  and  (hey  past  to  their  own 
land. 
.  And  there  he  kept  the  justice  of  the  King 
So  vigorously  yet  mildly,  that  all  hearts 
Applauded,  and  the  spiteful  whisper  died : 
And  being  ever  foremost  in  the  chase. 
And  victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament. 


They  call'd  him  the  great  Prince  and  mui 

of  men. 
But  Enid,  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  call 
Enid  the  Fait,  a  grateful  people  nameil 
Enid  the  Good;  and  in  their  halls  arose 
The  cry  of  children,  Enids  and  Geraint! 
Of  tunes  to  be;    nor  did  he  doubt  her 

But  rested  in  her  (Salty,  till  he  crown'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  NortheiD  Sea 
In  battle,  lighting  for  the  blameless  King. 

BALIN  AND   BALAN. 

Pkllam  the  King,  who  held  and  tost  with 

In  that  lirst  war,  and  had  his  realm  restored 

But  render'd  tributary,  (ail'd  of  late 

To  send  his  tribute;   wherefore  Aithui 

call'd 
His  treasurer,  one  of  many  years,  and 

'  Go  thou  with  him  and  him  and  bring  it 


n  hb  throne. 


ous. 


is  God  ii 


His  Baron  said 
'  We  go  but  harken :  there  be  two  strange 

Who  sit  near  Camelot  at  a  fountain-side, 

A  mile  beneath  the  forest,  challenging 
And    overthrowing    every   knight   who 

epass, 


Arthur  laugh'd  upon  him. 
'Old   friend,  too  old  to   be   so  young. 

Delay  not  thou  for  aught,  but  let  them 

Until  they  find  a  lustier  than  themselves.* 

So   these   departed.    Early,   one  &ur 

The    light-wing'd    spirit   of  .  his   yonUi 

On  Arthur's  heart;  he  arm'd  himself  and 
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BrethicD,  to  right  uid  left  the  spriog,  that 

From  uodemeAth  a  plume  of  lady-fern. 
Sang,  and  the  aand  danced  at  the  bottom 

of  it. 
Aod  on  the  right  of  BalJD  Balin'a  horse 
Was  (ut  beside  an  alder,  on  the  left 
Of  Balan  Batan's  near  a  poplartr«e. 
'Fair  Sirs,'  laid  Arthur,  'wherefore  sit 

Balin  and  Balan  answer'd, '  For  the  aake 
Of  glor;;  we  be  mightier  men  than  ^1 
In  Aithar's  court;   that  alio  have  we 

For  whatsoever  knight  against  us  came 

Or  I  or  be  have  eauly  overthiown.' 

'I  too,'  said   Arthur,  'am  of  Altbut'a 

hall. 
But  father  proven  in  hia  Piynim  wars 
Than  &moui  jousts;  but  see,  or  proven 

Whether  me  likcKTse  ye  can  overthrow.' 
And  Arthur  lightly  smote  the   brethren 

And  lightly  so  retoni'd,  and  no  man  knew. 

Then  Btlio  rose,  and  Balan,  and  beside 
The  carolling  water  set  thenaelvea  again. 
And  spakt   ao  word   ontil   the   shadow 

When  from  the  fringe  of  coppice  round 

them  burst 
A  spangled  pursuivant,  and  crying  '  Sirs, 
Rise,   follow!     ye   be  sent   for   by  the 

Theyfollow'd;  whom  when  Arthur  seeing 

ask'd 
'Tell  me  yonr  names;  why  sat  ye  by  the 

weU?' 
Balin  the  stillness  of  a  minute  broke 
Saying, '  An  unmelodjous  name  to  thee, 
Bdin,    "the    Savage"  — that    addition 

thioe  — 
Hy  brother  and  my  better,  this  man  here, 
Balan.    1  smote  upon  the  naked  skull 
A  thrall  of  (bine  in  open  hall,  my  hand 
Was  gaimtleted,  half  slew  him;    for  I 

He  bad  spoken  evil  of  me;  thy  just  wrath 
Sent  me  a  three-yeais'  exile  from  thine 

1  have  not  lived  my  life  delightsomely; 
For  I  that  did  that  violence  to  tby  thrall, 


Had  often  wrought  some  fury  on  myself. 
Saving  for  Balan :   those  three  kinglesi 

Have  past  —  were  wormwood-bitter  to 

me.    King, 
Methought  that  if  we  lat  beside  the  well. 
And  hurl'd  to  ground  what  knight  soever 

Against  us,  thon  would'st  lake  me  idadlier 

back, 
And  make,  a*  ten-Untei  worthier  to  be 

thine 
Than  twenty  Balios,  Balan  knight     I 

Not  so  —  not  all.    A  man  of  thine  to-day 
Abash'd  us  both,  and  brake   my  boast 

Thy  will?' 
Said   Arthur,  'Thou   hait    ever   apdten 

truth; 
Thy  too  fierce  manhood  would  not  let 

thee  lie. 
Rise,  my  true  knight.    Ai  children  learn. 

Wiser  for  falling  1   walk  with  me,  and 

To  music  with  Ihine  Order  and  the  King. 
Thy   chair,  a  grief  to  all  the  brethren. 

Vacant,  but  thon  retake  it,  mine  again  I ' 


Sweet-voiced,  a  song  of  welcome,  where- 
Their  common  shout  in  chorus,  mount- 


Proclaim'd  him  Victor,  and  the  day  was 

Then  Balan  added  to  their  Order  lived 
A  wealthier  life  than  heretofore  with  these 
And  Balin,  till  their  embassage  return'd. 
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'  Sk  Kingi'  tkej  brought  repeat,  '  we 
h*ni^  foDBd, 
So  biuh'd  about  it  is  with  gloom,  the  hall 
Of  1)im  to  »b«  ye  sent  us,  PeUam,  once 
A  Christlcsi  foe  of  thine  ai  ever  duh'd 
Hone  tgainit  bone;  but  seeing  that  thy 

Hath  ptosper'd  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the 

KiBK 
Took,  as  in  rival  heat,  to  holy  things; 
And  finds  himieif  deacended  from  the 


He  bOMts  bn  life  ■ 


pnicT  than  thine 


Eatt  icatce  cnov  to  keep  his  pulse  itheat; 
Hath  push 'd  audehis  faithful  wife,  nor  lets 
€k  dnie  or  damsel  enter  at  hii  gates 
Lest  he  should  be  polluted.    This  gray 

King 
Sbow'd  us  a  shrine  wherein  were  wonders 

—  yem  — 
Rich  arks  with  priceless  bones  of  martyr- 

Thomi  of  die  crown  and  shiver*  of  the 

And  Aereirithal  (for  thus  he  Eold  ss) 
brought 

By  Holy  Joaepb  hither,  that  same  spear 

'Wherewith  the  Roman  pierced  the  side 
of  Christ. 

He  much  amaied  ni;  after,  when  we 
sought 

The  tribute,  anawei'd  *•  I  have  quite  fore- 
gone 

All  matters  of  this  world:  Garlon,  mine 


'  But  when  wc  left,  in  ihoM  deep  woods 

A  knight  of  thine  spear-ttricken   ftom 

behind, 
Dead,  whom  we  buried;  more  Cban  one 

□fas 
Cried  out  on  Garlon,  bnt  a  woodman  there 
Reported  of  some  demon  in  the  woods 
Was  once   a  man,  who  driven  by  evil 

Ion  goes 
From  all  h^  fellows,  lived  alone,  and  came 


Became  a  Fiend,  which,  utke  man  in  lift 
Was  wounded  by  blind  tongne*  he  »■ 

not  whence. 
Strikes  from    behind.      This   woodmu 

show'd  the   c«.ve 
From  which  he  sallies,  and  wbercin  k 

dwelt. 
We  saw  the  hoof-ptiat  of  •  hone,  m 


Then  Arthur,  '  Let  who  goe*  before 

He  do  not  bU  behind  me:  foully  tlaia 
And  villaiDously  \  who  will  hant  for  me 
This  demon  of  the  woods? '    Said  Balan, 

•I!' 
So  clairo'd  the  quest  and  rode  away,  hit 

lirst, 
Embracing   Balin,   ■  Good   my   brother. 

Let  not  thy  moods  prevail,  when  I  am 

Who  used  to  lay  them  !  hold  them  outer 

Who  leap  at  thee  to  tear  thee;  shake 

them  uide. 
Dreams  ruling  when  wit  sle^w  1  yea,  but 

That  any  of  these  would  wrong  thee, 

wrongs  thfldf. 
Witness  their  flowery  welcome.     BooDd 

are  they 
To  speak  no  evil.    Truly  save  for  feait. 
My  fears  for  thee,  to  rich  a  fellowahip 
Would  make  me  wholly  blest :  (hoa  one 

of  them. 
Be  one  indeed :  consider  them,  and  all 
Their  bearing  in  their  common  bond  d 

No  more  of  hatred  than  in  Heaven  itself. 
No  more  of  jealousy  than  in  PsradiK.' 


So   Balan   i 


n'd,  *ad   i 


Who — for  but  three  brief  moons  had 

glanced  away 
From  being  knighted  till  he  smote  the 

thrall. 
And  faded  from  the  presence  into  yean 
Of  exile  —  now  woukl  stiictliei  ael  bimelf 
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Xn  kun  «hU  ArAn-  meant  by  conitety, 

Manhood,   and   knighthood;    wherefore 

horer'd  roand 
[mcetot,  but  when  be  mark'd  hii  high 

In  passing,  and  a  tiuuitory  word 

Ifake  knight  or  chnil  or  child  or  danwd 

From  being  smiled  at  bsppier  In  tbeni' 

•elves  — 
S^h'd.  ai  a  boy  lame-born   beneath   a 

Hat  gtooiDS  his  valley,  «ghs  to  see  the 

Son-tlnsb'd,  or  tonch  at  night  the  north- 

Forone  IraDioat  his  village  lately  climb'd 
Andbiooghtreport  of  azure  lands  an  it  fair, 
Far  seen  to  left  and  ri^l;  and  he  himself 
Halh  hardly  scaled  with  help  a  bandied 

Up  bom  the  bate:  (o  Balia  marvelling 

oft 
How  far  beyond  him  Lancelot  teem'd  to 

Gtoan'd,  and   at   times  would    matter, 

'Thete  be  gift*, 
Bum  vith  the  blood,  not  leamable,  divine. 
Beyond  my  reach.    WeU  bad  I  foughten 

—  weU  — 
In  those  fierce  wan,  struck  hard  ^  and 

had  I  crowB'd 
Wth  my  sldn  self  the  heaps  of  whom  I 

slew- 
So— belter!— But  this  worship  of  the 

Qneeo, 
Ihal  honour  too  wherein  she  holds  him 

■^       -"■'^ 

Thii  was  the  sunshine  that  hath  given  the 

A  growth,  a  name  that  branches  o'er  the 

test. 
And  strength  against  all  odds,  and  what 

the  King 
So  prizes  —  overpiiies  —  gentleness. 
Hcrlikewisewouldl  worship  an  I  might. 
I  never  can  be  close  with  her,  as  he 
That  brought  her  hither.    Shalll  pray  the 

King 
To  let  me  bear  some  token  of  bis  Queen 
Whereon  to  gaze,  remembering  her  — 

forget 
My  heats  and  violences?  live  afresh? 


What,  if  the  Qneen  disdain'd  to  graat  it ! 

nay 
Being  so  stalely-gentle,  wonld  she  make 
My  darkness  blackness?  and  with  bow 

swert  grace 
She  greeted  my  return  •    Bold  \filt  I  be — 
Some  goodly  cogniianee  of  Gninemv, 
In  Ilea  of  this  Tough  beul  npon  my  shield, 
Langued  gules,  and  tooth'd  with  grinning 

savagery.' 

And  Arthur,  when  Sir   Balin  tooghl 

him.  said 
■  What  will  ihou  bear  ? '    Balin  was  bold, 

and  ask'd 
To    bear    her    own    crown-royal    npon 

ahielil. 
Whereat  she  smiled  and  lurn'd  her  to  the 

King. 
Who  answei'd, '  Thou  shall  put  the  crown 

The  crown   is  but  the  shadow  of  th« 

King, 
And  this  a  shadow's  shadow,   let  Mm 

So  this  will  help  him  of  his  violences  I ' 
'  No  shadow,'  said  Sir  Balin,  '0  my  Queen, 
Bui  light  to  me  !  no  shadow,  O  my  King, 
But  golden  earnest  of  a  gentler  life  I ' 

So  Balin  bare  the  crown,  and  all  the 

knights 
Approved  him,  and  the  Queen,  end  aU 

the  world 
Made  music,  and  he  felt  his  being  move 
In  music  with  his  Order,  and  the  King. 

The  nightingale,  full-toned  In  middle 

Hath  ever  and  anon  a  note  so  thiti 
It  seems  another  voice  in  other  groves; 
Thus,  after  some  quick  bor«  of  sudden 

wrath. 
The  music  in  him  scem'd  to  change,  and 

Faint  and  far-off. 

And  once  he  saw  the  thrall 
His  passion  half  had  gaunlkled  to  death, 

That  causer  of  his  banishment  and  shame. 
Smile  at  him,  as  he  deem'H,  pre*nmpttt> 

ously: 
His  arm  half  rose  to  strike  agrin,bDt  fell: 
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'  Too  hi^  thii  mount  of  Cunelot  for 


Fierier  and  ttormier   firom   tettruning. 

Into    lomc    mudne**    ey'n   before    the 

Qaeeai' 

Thua,  u  a  hearth  lit  In  a  mountain 

And  glancing  on  the  window,  when  the 

Of  twilight  deepens  tound  It,  seems  a 

That  lagei  in  a  woodland  far  below, 

So  when  hil  moodi  weie  datken'd,  court 

and  King 
And  all  the  kindly  wanntb  of  Arthur'* 

hall 
Shadow'd  an    angry  dlltancei    yet    be 

To  leain  the  graces  of  their  Table,  fougbt 
Hard  with  himMlT,  and  teem'd  at  length 

Then  chanced,  one  momti^,  that  Sir 

BaliuMI 
doM-bower'd  In  that  garden  nigb  the 

baU. 
A  walk  of  Totes  ran  from  door  to  door; 
A  walk  of  lilies  crost  It  to  the  bower  i 
And  down  that  range  of  rotes  the  great 

Queen 
Came  with  stow  step*,  Ibe  morning  on 

And  all  In  abadow  from  the  coanter  door 
Sir   Lancelot  as   to  meet  her,  then   at 

A*  if  he  saw  not,  glanced  aside,  and 

The  long  white  walk  of  lilies  toward  the 

FoUow'd  the  Qnecn;  Sir  Balln  beard  her 

Alt  thou  to  little  loya<  to  thy  Queen, 
As  pass  withoot  good  morrow  to   thy 


To  whom  Sir  Lancelot  with  hi*  eyes  oi 
earth, 

'  Fain  would  I  still  be  loyal  to  tbe  Queen.' 
'Ye*  *0t'  she  said,  'but  so  to  pan  me 

by- 
So  loyal  scarce  is  loyal  to  thyself. 
Whom  all  men  rate  the  king  of  courtesy. 
Let  be :    ye   stand,   (air  lord,   as   in  s 

Then  Lancelot  with  bis  band  among 

the  Qowen, 
'Yea  —  for  a   dream.     Last  night   mt- 

thought  I  taw 
That  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with  lily 

In  yonder  shrine.    All  ronnd  het  pre4 

the  dsrk, 
And  all  the  light  npoa  ber  tilver  face 
Flow'd  from  tbe  spiritual  lily  that  she 

held. 
Lo  I  these  hei  emblem*  drew  mine  eyes 

For  see,  bow  perfect-pure  t     As  light  a 

flush 
As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  qmnce 
Would    mar    their    charm   of   ttainlcM 

maidenhood.' 

'  Sweeter  to  me,'  she  said,  'this  garden 

Deep-hoed  and   many-folded  I    tweeter 

still 
The  wild-wood  byai^th  and  the  Hoom 

of  May. 
Prince,  we  have  ridd'n  before  among  the 

In  those  fair  days — not  alt  at  cool  at 

these, 
Tho'  season-earlier.     Art  thon  tad?  OC 

sick? 
Our  noble  King  will  tend  thee  bit  own 

Sick?  or  for  any  matter  angei'd  at  me?' 

Tlea  Lancelot  lifted  bis  la^e  eyea; 

they  dwelt 
Deep-tranced  on  ben,  and  could  not  fall : 

Changed  at  his  gaie :  so  turning  side  by 
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'Qoeen?  (ulqect?  but  I  see  not  wh«t 
Ikc. 
DamMl  >,nd    lover?    hear   not  what   I 

My  biher  hath  begotten  tne  in  hU  wrath. 
I   niffer   from   the    things   before   me, 

know. 
Learn  nothing)'   am   not  worthy  to   be 

kn«ht; 
A  churl,  a  down  ) '  and  in  him  gloom  on 

Deepen'd:  he  sharply  caught  big  lance 
and  shield, 

:  permiuion  of  the 


strange  adventure,  daah'd 


King, 
But,  mad  io 


He  took  the  (clfeune  track  as  Balan, 

The  fountain  where  they  sal   together, 

'  Was  I  not  better  there  with  him  ?  *  and 

The  skyless  woods,  but  under  open  bine 
Came   on  the  hoarhead  woodman  at  a 

Wearily  hewing.     '  Churl,   thine   aie ! ' 

he  cried, 
Detcended,  and  di^oioted  it  at  a  blow ; 
To  whom  the  woodman  utter'd  wonder- 

ingly, 
'Lord,  thou   couldst  lay   the   Devil  of 

these  woods 
If  arm  of  flesh  could  lay  him.'    Balin 

cried, 
'  Him,  or  the  viler  devil  who  plays  his 

part. 
To  lay  that  devil  would  lay  the  Devil  in 

■Najr,'  said  the   churl,  'our   devil   is  a 

troth, 
i  saw  the  flash  of  him  but  yestereveo. 
And  some  do  say  that  our  Sit  Gallon  too 
Hath  leam'd  black  magic,  and  to  ride 


Now  with  dug  spur  and  raving  at  him- 

Now  with  droopt  brow  down  the  long 

glades  he  rode; 
So  mark'd  not  on  bis  right  a  cavern-chasm 
Yawn    over    darkness,   where,    not    far 

within, 
The  whole  day  died,  but,  dying,  gleam'd 

Roof-pendent,  sharp;    and  others  from 

the  floor. 
Tusklike,  arising,  made   that  mouth  of 

night 
Whereout   the   Demon   issued  up  from 

Hell. 
He  mark'd  not  this,  but  blind  and  deaf 

to  all 
Save  that  chain'd  rage,  which  ever  yclpt 

Past  eastward  from  the  falling  ton.    At 

He  felt  the  hollow-beaten  mosses  thud 
And  tremble,  and  then  the  shadow  of  a 

Shot  from  behind  him,  ran  along  the 

Sideways  he  started  from  the  path,  and 


Look  to  tl 


0  pierce,  i 


But  Balin  answer'd 


With   pointed   lance   as  if  ti 

A  light  of  armour  by  him  flash,  and  pass 
And  vanish  in  the  woods;  and  foUow'd 

this. 
But  all  so  blind  in  rage  that  unawares 
He  burst  his  lance  against  a  forest  bough 
Dishorsed  himself,  and  rose  again,  and 

fled 
Far,  till  the  castle  of  a  King,  the  hall 
Of  Pellam,  li chen -bearded,  gray ly  draped 
With  streaming  grass,  appear'd,  low-built 

but  strong; 
The  ruinous  donjon  as  a  knoll  of  moss. 
The  battlement  overtopt  with  ivytods, 
A  home  of  bats,  in  every  tower  an  owl. 


1  of  Pellam  ciying, 
i-royal    upon 


Then  spake  the  m 
•Lord 


Why   wear'  ye    this    i 

shield  7 ' 

Said  Balin,  '  For  Ihc  fairest  and  the  best 
Of  ladies  living  gave  me  this  to  bear.' 
So  stall'd  bis  hoise,  and  strode  across  the 
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But  found  the  greetings  both  of  knigbt 

and  King 
F&inl  in  the  low  dMk  ball  of  banquet: 

Laid   their  green  &cei  flat  againit  the 

Sprays  grated,  and  the  canker'd  boughs 

without 
Whined  in  the  wood;  for  all  waa  hush'd 

within. 
Till  when   at  feast  Sir  Garlon   likewise 


'Why  w 


y  wear  ; 


It  ye  that  crown-royal  ?'  Balin 


'The  Queen   we  worship,  Lancelot,  I, 
and  all. 

As  fairest,  best  and  purest,  granted  me 
To  bear  it ! '   Such  a  sound  (for  Arthur's 

knights 
Were   bated  strangers  in   the   hall)  u 

The   white  iwan-mothei,  lilting,  when 

the  hears 
A  strange   knee  rustle  thro'  her  lecret 

Made   Gatlon,   hissing;    then  he  sourly 

smiled. 
'Fairest  I  grant  her-  I  have  seen;  but 

Best,   purest?  fhou   from  Artfani's  hall. 

So  umple  \   hatt   Iboa   eyes,  or  if,  are 


Truly,  ye  men  of  Arthur  be  but  babes.' 

A   goblet    on    the    board    by    Balin, 

boaa'd 
With  holy  Joseph's  legend,  on  his  right 
Stood,  all  of  mauiest  bronze:   one  side 

had  tea 
And  ship  and  sail  and  angeU  blowing  on 

And  one  was  rough  with  wattling,  and 

the  walls 
Of  that  low  church  he  built  «t  Claston- 

This   Balin   graipt,  but  while  in  act  to 

hurl. 
Thro'   memory  of   that    token  on  the 

shield 


Relax'd  hii  hold :  '  I  will  be  gentle,'  k 

thought, 
■And  paning  gentle,'  caught  hit  buj 

Then  fiercely  to  Sir  Garlon, '  Eyes  ban  I 
That  saw  to-day  the  shadow  of  a  ^lear. 
Shot   from   behind  me,   run  along  Ibe 

ground; 
Eyes   too  that   long  have  watch'd  boi 

Ltncelot  draws 
From  homage   to   the  best  and  pnrol, 

might. 
Name,    manhood,    and    a    grmce,   bnl 

scantly  thine. 
Who,  sitting   in   thine  own  hall,  cuttt 

To   mouth  so  huge  a  foulneM  —  to  Ihy 

guest. 
Me,  me  of  Arthur's  Table.    Felon  talkl 
Let  be !  bo  more ! ' 


rest. 

Stung  him  in  dreams.  At  length,  and 
dim  thro'  leaves 

Blinkt  the  white  morn,  spraya  grated, 
»nd  old  boughs 

Whined  in  the  wood.  He  rose,  de- 
scended, met 

The  scorner  in  the  castle  court,  and  fiuD, 

For  bate  and  loathing,  would  have  past 

But  when  Sir   Garlon   utleT'd  nocldng- 

'  What,  wear  ye  still  that  aame  crown- 
scandalous?* 

His  countenance  blacken'd,  and  his 
forehead  veins 

Bloated,  and  branch'd;  and  tearing  ool 
of  sheath 

The  brand,  Sir  Balin  with  a  liery  '  Ha ! 

So  thou  be  shadow,  here  1  make  thee 
ghost,' 

Hard  upon  helm  smote  him,  and  the 
blade  flew 

Splintering  in  six,  and  clinkl  iq>on  the 

Then  Garlon,  reeling  slowly  backward, 

fell, 
And  Balin  by  the  banneret  of  his  helm 
Dragg'd  him,  and  itnick,  hot  from  the 
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Sounded  icron  the  court,  and  —  meii-at- 
A  Kon  nith  pointed  Uncei,  making  >t 

He  duh'd  the  pommel  at  the  (oreinotl 

bee, 
Beneath  a  low  door  dipt,  and  made  hi* 

fMt 

Wingi  thro'  a  Simmering  gallery,  till  he 

The  portal  of  King  Pellam'i  ch»pcl  wide 
And  inward  to  the  wall ;  he  slept  behind; 
Tbcnce  in  k  moment  heard  tbem  pau 

like  wolves 
Howhiigi  but  vhile  he  itaied  tbont  the 

In  which  he  scarce  could  spy  the  Chmi 

for  Saints, 
Beheld  before  a  golden  altai  lie 
The  longest  lance  his  eyes  had  ever  seen. 
Point-painted  red;  and  setting  thereupon 
Pnih'd  thro'   an  open  casement  down. 

Leapt  in  a  semicircle,  and  lit  on  earth ; 
Then  hand  at  ear,  and  barkening  (rom 

what  side 
The  Uindbld  rummage  buried  in  the 

walh 
Might  echo,  ran  the  counter  path,  and 

Hit  charger,  mounted  on  him  and  away. 
An  arrow  whiiz'd  to  the  right,  one  to  the 

left. 
One  orerheftd ;  and  Pellam'a  feeble  cry 
'Stiy,  stay  him!   he  defiteth   heavenly 

With  earthly  nse* ' —  made  him  quickly 

Beoeith  the  boughs,  and  race  thro'  many 

Of  dense  and  open,  till  his  goodly  horse, 
Arising  wearily  at  >  fallen  oak. 
Stumbled  headlong,  and  caat  him  face  to 
ground. 

Htlf-wToth  he  had  not  ended,  but  all 

Knigbtlike,  to  Und  his  charger  yet  un- 

S>  Balin  drew  the  shield  from  off  his 


'  1  have  shamed  thee  so  that  now  tboa 

shamcst  me. 
Thee  wiU  1  bear  no  more,'  high  on  • 

branch 
Hang  it.  and  turn'd  aside  into  the  woods. 
And   there   in  gloom  cast    himself   aD 

along. 
Moaning  '  My  violences,  my  violences  t ' 

Bat  now  the  whcdeaome  music  of  the 

Was  dnmb'd  by  one  from  oat  the  hall  of 


Squi, 

'The  fire   of  Heaven  has  kill'd  the 

And   kindled  all  the  plain  and   all  the 

The  new  leaf  ever  pushes  off  the  old. 
The  lire  of  Heaven  b  not  Ihe  Aaroe  of 
Hell. 

'Old  priest,  who  mumble  worship  in 
your  quire  — 
Old  monk  and  nim,  ye  scorn  the  world's 

Yet  in  yonr  froity  celU  ye  feel  the  fire  1 
The  liie  of  Heaven  is  not  the  llame  of 
Hell. 

'The  fire  of  Heaven  ii  on  tbe  dotty 

ways. 
Tbe  wayside  blossoms  open  to  the  blaie. 
The  whole  wood-world  is  one  fall  peal 

of  praise. 
The  lire  of  Heaven  Is  not  the  llame  of 

Hell. 

'The  fire  of  Heaven  is  lord  of  all  things 

And  starve  not  thou  this  fire  within  tby 

Bat  follow  Vivien  thro'  the  fiery  flood ! 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame  of 
Hell!' 

Then  taming  to  her  Sqniie,  'This  fire 
of  Heaven, 
This   old    •an-wonbip,    boy,    will    tIm 
again. 
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And  beat  the  crow  to  earth,  and  break 

the  King 
And  aU  bis  Table.' 


Before  another  wood,  the  lo^al  crown 
Sparkled,  and  swaying  upon  a  restless  elm 
Drew  the  vague  glance  of  Vivien,  and  h 

AnUKCd    were    these;    '  Lo   there,'    tl 

Bonie    by    some    bigh    lord-prince    of 
Arthur's  hall. 

And  there  a  horse !  the  rider?  where  is 

he? 
See,  yonder   lies  one  dead  within  the 

Not  dead:   he  stirs! — bat  sleeping.     I 

will  speak. 
Hul,  royal  knight,  we  break  on  thy  sweet 


1,  by  noble 


rest, 
Not,    doubtless 

But  bounden  art  thou,  if  from  Arthur's 

hall. 
To  help  the  weak.    Behold,  1  fly  from 

shame, 
A  lustful  King,  who  sought  to  win  mr 

Tbro'  evil  wayti  the  knight,  with  whom 

Hath    Buffer'd    misadventure,    and    my 

Hath  in  him-  small  defence;   bnt  thoo. 

Sir  Prince, 
Wilt  surely  guide  me  to  the  warrior  King, 
Arthur  the  blameless,  pure  >s  any  maid, 
To  get  me  shelter  for  my  maidenhood. 
I  cbarge  thee  by  that  crown  upon  thy 

shield. 
And  by  the  great  Queen's  name,  arise 

and  hence.' 


Die :   let  the  wolves'  black  mawi  eo- 

sepulchre 
Their  brother  t)east,  whose  anger  was  hil 

lord. 

0  me,  that  such  a  name  as  Giunerere't, 
Which  our  high  Lancelot  b*tb  so  lifted 

"P. 
And  been  thereby  uplifted,  should  thro' 

me. 
My  violence,  and  my  villainy,  come  to 

Thereat    she   suddenly    langb'd    and 

shrill,  anon 
Sigh'd  all  as  suddenly.    Said  Balin  to  her 
'Is  this  thy  courtesy  —  to  mock  me,  ha? 
Hence,  for  I  will  not  with  thee.'    Again 

she  ugh'd 
'  Pardon,  sweet  lord !  we  maidens  often 

When  uck   at  heart,   when   rather  we 

should  weep. 

1  knew  thee  wrong'd.     1  brake  upon  thy 


And  Balin   ros' 
nor  Prince 
Nor  knight   am   I,  but 


'Thither  n 


The  cognizance  she  gave  me:   here  I 

dwell 
Savage  among  the  savage  woods,  here 


And  I 


rest, 


'   full  loth  1 


I  t 


break  tfaj 


Dost  thou  remember  at  Caerleon  once  — 
A  year  ago — nay,  then  Hove  thee  not  — 
Ay,  thou  remembcrest  well — one  summer 

By    the    great    tower  —  Caerleon    opon 

Usk  — 
Nay,  truly  we  were  hidden:    this  bir 

lord. 
The  flower  of  all  their  vestal  knighthood, 

knelt 
In  amorous  homage  —  kndt  —  what  else? 

—  Oay 
Knelt,   and   drew  down    from   out   hii 

night-black  hair 
And   mumbled  that  white   hand  whose 

ring-d  caress 
Had   wander'd   from   her   own   King's 

golden  head. 
And    lost    itself   in    darkness,   till   she 

I  thol^hl  the  great  lower  would  crash 

down  on  both  — 
"  Rite,  my  sweet  King,  and  loss  me  on 
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Tboa  ut  my  King."    Thb  lad,  wboM 

ligbtctl  word 
Ii  mere  while  truth  in  rimple  n>kediieu, 
S»w  them  embniM :  he  reddens,  cannot 

So  bathfil,  be !  but  all  the  maiden  Saiat% 
The   deatblen    mother-maidenhood    of 

Heaven, 
Qc]  oat  npon  her.     Up  then,  ride  with 

Talk  not  of  shame  1  thou  canit  not,  an 

thoa  would'st, 
Do  tbete  more  shame  than  these  have 

done  tbenuelvcs.' 

She  lied  with  ease;  but  hoTioT-Uricken 

be. 
Remembering  that  dark  bower  at  Came- 

lot. 
Breathed   in   a   dismal   whisper   'II   i» 

truth." 

Sunnily  the  uuiled  'And  even  in  this 

lone  wood. 
Sweet  lord,  ye  do  right  well  to  whisper 

tbis. 
Foob  piate,  and  perish  traitors.     Woods 

have  tongues. 
As  walls  have  ears:  but  thoa  shalt  go 

with  me, 
And  we  will  speak   at   Gist   ciceeding 

Ueetisitthe  good  King  be  not  deceived. 
S«  now,  I  set  thee   high  on  vantage 

groimd, 
Fram  whence  to  watch   the  time,  and 

eagle-like 
SId^  at  thy  will  on  Lancelot  and  the 

Qoeea.' 

She  ceased;   bi*  evil  spirit  upon  him 

leapt. 
He  ground   bis   leeth   together,  sprang 

with  a  yell, 
Tore  from  the  bnincb,  and  cast  on  earth, 

the  shield. 
Drore  bis  mail'd  heel  athwart  the  royal 

Sluipt  ail  into  de&cemenl,  hurl'd  it  from 

Among  die  forest  weeds,  and  cursed  the 

tale, 
The  lold-o^  and  the  teller. 


Thrill'd   thro'   the   woods;    and    Balan  > 

lurking  there  /' 

(His  quest  was  unaccompiish'd)   beart^ 

and  thought 
'The  scream  of  that  Wood-devil  I  came 

to  quell ! ' 
Then  neaiiug  '  Lt>  1  he  hath  slain  some 

brother-knight, 
And  tramples  on  the  goodly  shield  to 


Guard  thou  thine  head.'    Sir  Balin  spake 

not  word, 
Bui  snatch'd  a  sudden  buckler  from  the 

Sauire, 
And  vaulted  on  hi*  horse,  and  so  they 

In  onset,  and  King  Pellam's  holy  spear. 
Reputed  to  be  red  with  sinless  blood, 
Redden'd   at  once  with  sinful,  for  the 

Acrowthe  maiden  shield  of  Balan  prick'd 
The  hauberk  to  the  flesh;  and  Balin't 

Was  wearied  to  the  death,  and,  when 

they  clash'd, 
Rolling  back  upon  Balin,  crush'd  the  man 
Inwsjd,  and  eitbci  fell,  and  swoon'd  away. 

Then    to    her    Squire    muttci'd    the 

damsel '  Fools  I 
This  fellow  hath  wrought  some  foulness 

with  his  Queen  .- 
Else  never  had  he  borne  her  ciown,  nor 

And  thus  foam'd  over  at  a  rival  name : 
But  thou.  Sir  Chick,  that  scarce  hast 

broken  shell, 
Art    yet    half-yolk,   not   even   come   to 

Who  never  sawest  Caerleon  upon  Usk  — 
And  yet  hast  often  pleaded  for  my  love — 
See  what  I  see,  be  thou  where  I  have 

been, 
Or  else  Sir  Chick  —  dismount  and  loose 

their  casques, 
I  fuD  would  know  what  manner  of  men 

tb^be.' 
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And  when  the  Squiic  hod  loosed  them, 

'  Goodly !  —  look  1 
They  might  have  ciopt  the  myrimd  flower 

And  buit  each  other  here,  like  brainleu 

bnlli, 
Dead  for  one  beifer  1 ' 

Then  the  gentle  Squire 
'I  hoM  them  happy,  »o  £ey  died  for 

And,  Vivien,  tho'  ye  beat  me  Kke  jKm 

dog, 
I  too  could  die,  as  now  I  live,  for  thee.' 

'  Live   on,   Sir   Boy,'  ihe  cried.      '  I 

The  living  dog  than  the  dead  lion  :  away  I 
I  cannot  brook  to  gaie  upon  the  dead.' 
Then  leapt  her  palfrey  o'er  the  fallen  oak, 
And  bounding  forward  '  Leave  them  to 
the  wolves.' 

Bat  when    their    foreheads  fett    the 
cooling  ait, 
Balin  first  woke,  and  seeing  that  true 

Familiar  up  from  cradle-time,  to  wan, 
Crawl'd  slowly  with  low  moans  to  where 

And  on  his  dying  brother  cast  himself 
Dying;  and  ht  lifted  faint  eyes;  he  felt 
One  near  him;   all  at  once  they  found 

the  world. 
Staring  wild-wide;  then  with  a  childlike 

And  drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous 

That  o'er  him  hung,  he  kiss'd  it,  moan'd 
and  spake  i 

■  O  Balin,  Balin,  I  that  fain  had  died 
To  save  thy  life,  have  brought  thee  to 

thy  death. 
Why  had  ye  not  the  shield  I  knew?  and 

Trampled  ye  thus  on  that  which  bare  the 

Then  Balin  told  him  brokenly,  and  in 
gasps. 
All  that  had  chanced,  and  Balan  moan'd 


'Brother,  I  dwelt  a  <lay  in   Pellaa> 
hall: 
This  Gafton  mock'd  me,  hot  I  heeded 

And   one  said  "  Eat   in   peace  I   a  Har 

And  hates  thee  for  the  tribute  1"  tUs 

good  knight 
Told  me  that   twice   a  wanton  duold 

And  aoBght  for  Garion  at  the  cmO*- 

gates. 
Whom    Pellam   drove  amj  with   bo^ 


"  She  dwclh  among  the  wood*,"  be  hUi 

And  dalliet  with  him  in  the  HonUi  ol 

Hell." 
Fool  are  their  lives ;   foul  are  their  Upa; 

they  lied. 
Pure   as  our  own   true   Mother  is  om 


My  madnesa  all  thy  life  hM  been  thy 
Thy  curse,  and  darken'd   all   thy  i*!)\ 

The  night  has  come.     I  tcarce  can  wet 

thee  now. 
Goodnight !  for  wc  shall  never  bid  again 
Goodmorrow — Dark.my  doom  uras  here, 

and  dark 
It  will  be  there.     I  see  thee  now  M 

I  would  not  mine  again  ahould  darken 

thine, 
Goodnight,  true  brother.' 

Balan  antwer'd  low 
'Goodnight,  true  iKOthei   here  I   good- 
morrow  there! 
We  two  were   bom  together,  and  w« 

Together  by  one  doom:'  and  while  bt 

Oosed  hit  dealh-drowdng  eyes,  and  ileft 

With  Balin,  eithn  lodt'd  in  either^  im. 
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A  STOUI  *•«  ooniiig,  but   the  windi 

wete  itill, 
And  in  the  wild  woods  of  Brocebande, 
Bdon  an  oak,  •»  hollow,  huge  tnd  old 
It  look'd  >  low«i  of  ivied  maionwork, 
Al  Hcriim'*  feet  the  wilf  Virien  Uy. 

For  he    that  alwayi  Iwe    in    bitter 

The  ilights   of  Aithui  aod  hit  Table, 

Mark 
TheCaniith  King,  bad  heard  a  wander- 
ing voice, 
A  mmttel  of  Clerieon  by  Mrong  florm 
Blown  into  shelter  at  Tiatagil,  lay 
Thai  oai  of  naked  kn^btlike  purity 
Sir  Lancelot  wonhipt  no  unmarried  girl 
Bit  the  great  Qocen  herself,  fo\^ht  in 

Swire  by  ber  —  vows  like  thein,   that 

LoK  mcKt,  but  ndtber  marry,  nor  are 

pven 
la  BMnage,  angeli  of  onr  Lord'a  report 

He    ceased,   and    then — for   Virien 

sweetly  taid 
(She  sat    beside    tbe  hanqaet    nearest 

Mark), 
'  And  b  tbe  fur  exsmple  folloVd.  Sir, 
In  Aithnr's  household  ? ' — aniwer'd  inno- 


*Ay,  by  some  few — sy,  trnly — yonths 

that  hold 
II  Bore  beseeim  tbe  perfect  virgin  kn^ht 
To  worship  woman  as  tme  wife  beyond 
AD  hopes  of  gsialDg,  than  m  inaiden 

gift 
Tbey  place  their  pnde  in  Lancelot  and 

the  Queen. 
So  patsonate  for  an  otter  purity 
Beyond  the  limit  of  tbeir  bond,  are  these. 
Fee  Aithni  bound  them  not  to  singleness. 
Brave  hearts  and  clean!  and  yet  —  Gud 

guide  them  —  young.' 

Then  Mark  was  half  in  heart  to  bitrl 
Slni^l  St  t^  speaker,  but  forbore :  be 


To  leave  the  ball,  and,  Vivien  Mlowing 

Toro'd  to  her :  '  Here  are  snakes  within 

the  grass; 
And  yon  "*t'i'"''«|  O   Vivien,  save  ye 


The  monkish  numhood,  and  the  mask  of 


And   Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  scorn- 
fully, 
■  Why  fear?  because  that  foster'd  at  Iky 


So  Hue,  if  Hate  be  perfect,  c 


isl 
Among  the  dead  and  sown  upon   the 

And  then  on  thee  t  and  shown  the  tmth 

betimes. 
That  old  true  Mth,  and  bottom  of  the 


hidden.    Gracious  lessons 


well. 
Where  Truth  is 

And  maxims  of  (he  mudl    "This  Arthur 

Great  Nature  thro'  the  flesh  herself  hath 

Gives  him  the  lie  I    There  it  no  being 

pnre, 
My  cherub;    saitb   not  Holy  Writ  the 

If  I  were  Arthur,  I  would  have  thy  blood. 

Thy  blessing,  stainless  King  I  I  bring 
thee  back. 

When  I  have  ferreted  out  their  borrow- 
ings. 

The  hearta   of  all   this  Order  in   mine 

Ay  —  so  that   fate  and   craft  and  folly 

Perchance,  one  curl  of  Arthur's  golden 

beard. 
To  me  this  narrow  grizzled  fork  of  thine 
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Is  cleuieT-fuhion'd  —  WeU,  I  loved  thee 

lint, 
That  wuM  the  wit.' 


'Why  kneel  ye  there?  What  evil  h»ve 
ye  wrought? 
Rise! '  and  the  damsd  tiiilden  rise  arose 
And  Mood  with  folded  hands  and  down- 
ward eye* 
or  glancing  corner,  and  all  meekly  said, 
'None  wrought,  but  suflcr'd  much,  an 

My  father  died  in  battle  for  Iby  King, 
My   mother    on    his    corpse  —  in   open 

field, 
The  lad  sea-sounding  wastes  of  Lyon- 

Poor  wretch  —  no  friend  1  —  and  now  by 

Mark  the  King 
Fo(  that  amaU  charm  of  featuTe  mine, 

pursued  — 
If  any  such  be  mine  —  I  Sy  to  thee. 
Save,  save  me  thou  —  Woman  of  women 

—  thine 
The  wreath  of  beauty,  thine  the  crown  of 

lie  thine  the  balm  of  pity,  O  Heaven's 

own  white 
Earth-angel,  stainless  bride  of  stainless 

King  — 
Help,  for  he  follows  t   lake  me  to  thy- 


self t 


e innocency 


hopeiul,  r< 
t  the  Qu< 
who  stood 
All  glittering  like  May  snnshine  on  May 

In  gieen   and   gold,  and    plumed   with 

green  replied, 
'  Peace,  child  !    of  overpraise  and  ovei- 


We  choose  the  Ust.    Oui  noble  Aitbin; 

Ye  scarce  c*n  overpraise,  will  bear  ud 

Nay  —  we  believe  all  evil  of  thy  Mark  — 
Well,  we  shall  test  thee  farther;  but  this 

We  ride  a-bawking  with  Sir  Lancelot. 
He  hath  given  o*  a  fiur  falcon  which  be 

We  go  to  prove  tt     Bide  ye  here  the 

She  past;  and  Vivien  mnrmor'd  alter, 
'Go  I 
I  bide  the  while.'    Then  thro'  the  portal- 
Peering  askance,  and  muttering  brokeii- 

As  one  that  labouni  with  an  evil  dream, 
Bebeld  the  Queen  and  Lancelot  get  to 

'  Is  that  the  Lancelot  ?  goodly  —  t^ 

but  gaunt: 
Courteous  —  amends    fot    gauntneta  — 

takes  her  hand  " 
That  glance  of  theirs,  but  for  the  street, 

had  been 
A  clinging  kiai  —  how  hand  lingers  in 

Let  go  at  lastl  —  they  ride  away  —  to 

hawk 
Fot  waterfowl     Royalter  game  is  mine. 
For  such  a  sapersensual  sensual  bond 
As  that  gray  cricket  chirpt  of  at  ovr 

hearth  — 
Touch  flax  with  flame  —  a   glance  wiQ 

serve  —  the  liais  ! 
Ah  little  rat  that  borest  in  the  dyke 
Thy  hole  by  night  to  let  the  boundlen  deep 
Down    upon    far-off   cities   while   they 

dance  — 
Or  dream  —  of  thee  they  dreajn'd  not  — 

Tliete  —  ay,  but  each  of  either :  lide,  and 

The   mortal   dream  that  never  yet  wis 

Ride,  ride  and  dream  lutil  ye  wake  — 
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For  Lancelot  wiU  be  gracioiu  to  the  ml. 
And  oni  wise  QueCD,  if  knowiDg  that  I 

Will  hite,  loathe.  Tear  —  but  bonout  i 


Yet  while  they  lodc  together  down  the 

Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  temu  of  ait. 
Diet  and  seeling,  jesiet,  leaih  and  lure. 
""'     'a  iiohle,'  he  »aid, '  to  check  al 


piea. 
Nor  will  she  lalte :  there  fc 


She  bated  all  the  knigbli,  and  heacd 
in  thought 
Their   lavish   comment  when  her  name 

Foe  oDce,  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone, 
Vext  at  a  rumour  issued  from  herself 
Of   tome   corruption   crept   among   bU 

knights. 
Had  met  ber,  Vivien,  being  greeted  fair, 
Would  fain  have  wrought  upon  his  cloudy 


in  her.' 
Here  wbeo  the  Queen  demanded  as  by 

'Know  ye  the  stranger  woman? '    '  Let 

ber  be,' 
Sud  Lancelot  and  unbooded  casting  off 
The  goodly   falcon   free;   ihe   tower'd; 

ber  bells, 
Tonenndertone,shriU'd;  and  they  lifted 

up 
Their   eager    faces,  wondering   at    the 

strength. 
Boldness  and   royal  knighthood  of  the 

Who  pounced  ber  quarry  and  stew  it. 

Man;  a  time 
A*  once  —  of  old  —  among  the  flower*  — 

they  rode. 

But  Vivien  half-forgotten  of  the  Queen 
Among  her  damsels  broidering  sat,  heard, 

watch'd 
And  whisper'd :  tbro'  the  peaceful  court 

she  crept 
And  whisper'd ;   then  as  Arthur  in  the 

Leaven'd   the  world,  lo  Vivien   in   the 

Arriving  at  a  time  of  golden  rest, 
Asd  sowing  one  ill  hint  from  ear  to  ear, 
WbDe  all  the  heathen  lay  at  Arthur's  feet, 
And  no  quest  came,  but  all  was  joust  and 

Leaven'd  his  hall.    They  beard  and  let 
her  be. 

Thereafter  as  an  enemy  that  has  left 
Death  in  the  living  waters,  and  with- 

The  wily  Tivien  stole  from  Arthur's  court. 


With   r 


t  eyes  mock-loyal,  shaken 


And  fluttet'd  adoration,  and  at  last 
With   dark    sweet  hints  of  some  who 

priied  him  more 
Than  who  should   priie   him  most;   at 

which  the  King 
Had  gazed  upon  her  blankly  and  gone 

by: 
But  one  bad  watch'd,  and  had  not  held 

his  peace  i 
It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 
That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blame* 

less  King. 
And  after  that,  she  set  herself  lo  gain 
Him,  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those 

Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  their 

Had  built  the  King  hi*  havens,  ihipi, 

and  halls. 
Was  also   Bard,   and   knew   the   starry 

The  people  call'd  him  Wizard ;  whom  at 

first 
She  play'd  about  with  slight  and  sprightly 

talk. 
And  vivid  smiles,   and   faintly-venom'd 

Of  slander,  glancing  here  and  grazing 

there; 
And  yielding  lo  his  kindlier  moods,  the 

Would  watch  her  at  ber  petulance,  and 

play, 
Ev'n  wben  they  seem'd  unlovable,  and 

As  those   that  watch  a  kitten;  thus  he 

grew 
Tolerant  of  what  he  half  disdain'd,  and 

she. 
Perceiving  (hat  she  was  but  half  disdain'd. 
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Tho'   donblfol,  felt  the  flltlery,  tnd  at 

Would  Sstter  fab  own  srUb  in  iige  foi  love. 
And  half  believe  her  true :  for  Ibut  at 

He  warer'di  but  thatothet  clungtohim, 
fixt  in  her  will,  aod  bo  tbe  teuonsvrent. 

Thtll  fell  on  Merlin  a,  great  melancholy; 
He   walk'd  with  dreami  and  darkness, 

and  he  fonnd 
A  doom  that  ever  poised  itself  to  fall, 
An  ever-moaning  battle  in  the  miH, 
Wurld-wai   of  dying  tlesh   against   the 

Ufe, 
Death  in  all  life  and  lying  in  all  love. 
The   meanest    having   power   upon   the 

And  the   high   purpose  broken  by   the 


So  leaving  Arthur's  ( 


And  Vivien  evei  sought  to  work  the 

Upon  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  Time, 
As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  gicil 
According  to   his  greatneaa  whom  the 
quench 'd. 

There  lay  she  alt  her  length  and  kiss'd 
his  feet. 
As  if  ID  deepeat  reverence  and  in  love. 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair;  i 

Of    samite    without    price,   that   mote 

Than  bid  her,  clung  at>out  her  liaonie 

In  colour  like  the  satin-shining  palm 

On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  Much ; 
And    while    she    kiss'd    them,    crying, 

'Trample  me. 
Dear  feet,  that  1  have  foUow'd  thro'  die 

worU, 
And  I  will  pay  yon  worship;  tread  me 

And  I  will  kiss  you  for  it;'  he  was  mate: 
So   dark  a  forethought  roll'd  about  lut 


She  took  the  helm  and  he  the  tail;  tbe 

Drave  with  a  sudden  wind  across  the 

And  touching   Breton  sands,  they  dis- 
embark'd. 
And  then  she  roUow'd  Merlin  all  the  way, 
Ev'n  to  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande. 
For  Merlin  once  had  told  her  a{  a  charm. 
The  which  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms. 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem'd  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower, 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  e 
And  none  coold  find  tlut  man 


Nor  could  he  see  hut  him  who  wrought 


In  silence :  wherefore,  when  she  lifted  ap 
A  face  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  said, 
'  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  1 '  and  again, 
'O  Merlin, do  ye  love  roe?'  and  once 

'Great  Master,  do  ye  love  me?'  he  was 

And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  bis  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  op  his  knee 

Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck, 
Qung  like  a  snake;  and  letting  ber  left 

Droop  from  his  mighty  sfaouldei,  asale*( 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  peari  to 

The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone 

Had   left  in  ashes:  then  he  spoke  and 

Not  looking  at  ber, '  Who  are  wise  in 
love 
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Love  TncM,  vKf  least,'  uid   Virien  an- 

iwcPd  quick, 
'  I  aw  the  little  eir-eod  eyeloi  once 
In  Arthni's  arru  ball  at  Camelol ; 
But  Dcithct  eyei  nor  tongae  —  O  itapid 

cfaUdI 
Yet  yon  aie  wise  who  tayit;  letmethjok 
Silence  is  wisdom  :  I  am  silent  then. 
And  ask  no  kin ; '  then  addingall  atonce, 
'And  lo,  1  clothe  myself  with  wisdom,' 

The  vast  and  shaggy  mantle  of  his  beard 
Acfoss  her  neck  and  bosom  to  her  knee, 
And  oll'd  hetseir  a  gilded  summer  II7 
Caught  io  a   great  old   tyrant  ipider's 

web. 
Who  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  wild 

Without  one  word.    So  Vi»ien  c«U'd  her- 


'To  what  request  foi  what  strange  boon,' 

he  said, 
'Are  these  youi  pretty  tricks  and  fooleries, 

OViTJen,  the  presmble?  yel  my  thanks, 
FottfaesebaTe  broken  up  my  melancboly.' 

And  VineD  anawer'd  cmlling  saucily, 
'What,  O  my   Master,  have  ye  found 

I  bid  the  stranger  welcome.    Thanka  at 

lastl 
But  yesterday  yon  never  open'd  lip, 
Eicept  indeed  lo  drink :  no  cup  had  we  ; 
Id  mine   own   lady  palms  I   cnll'd  the 

That  gaiher'd  tricklmp  dropwise   from 

the  den. 
And  made  a  pretty  Cup  of  boUi  my  hand* 
And  ofFei'd  you  it  kneeling:  then  you 

And  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  me  one 

poor  word; 
0  no  more   thanks  Chan  might   a  goat 


With  no  more  sign  6f  reverence  than  a 

And  when  we  hailed  at  that  other  welt, 
And  I  was  fainl  to  swooning,  and  you  lay 
Foot-gih  with  aU  Ae  bloisot>H]iMt  of 
those 


Deep  meadows  we  had  traversed,   did 

That  Vivien  bathed  your  feet  befoce  her 

And  yet  no  thanks ;  and  all  thro'  this  wild 

wood 
And    all    this   morning  when  I   fondled 

Boon,  ay,  there  was  a  boon,  one  not  so 

How  bad  1  wrong'd  you?  surely  ye  are 

But  such  a  silence  is  mote  wise  than  kind.' 

And  Merlin  lock'd  his  hand  in  ben  and 


Glass'd  in   the  slippery  sand   before   it 

breaks? 
Ev'n  sacb  a  wave,  but  not  so  pleaMrable. 
Dark  in   the  glass  of  some  presageful 

Had  I  for  three  days  seen,  ready  to  fall. 
And  then  1  rote  and  fled  from  Aitbni^ 

To  break  the  mood.     You  foUow'd  me 

And  when  I  look'd,  and  saw  you  follow- 
ing still. 
My  mind  involved  yourself  the  neatest 

In  that  mind-mist :  for  shall  I  tell  you 

truth? 
Von  seem'd  that  wave  about  to  break 

upon  me 
And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  Uis 

My  use  and  name  and  fame.  Your  par- 
don, child. 

Your  pretty  sports  have  brigbten'd  all 
again. 

And  ask  your  boon,  for  boon  I  owe  you 
thrice, 

Once  for  wrong  done  you  by  confusion. 

For  thanks  it  seems  till  now  ne^ected. 
For  these  your  dainty  gambols:  where- 
And  take  this  boon  so  strange  and  ttot  so 
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And  Vivien  answcT'd  smiling  mourn- 

fully; 
*  O  Dot  to  strange  as  my  long  asking  it. 
Not  yet  so  strange  as  you  younclF  are 

strange. 
Nor  half  so  strange  as  that  dark  mood  of 

I  evet.feai'd  ye  were  not  wholly  mine; 
And  see.  yourself  have  own'd  ye  did  me 

■  wrong. 
The  people  call  you  prophet:  let  it  be; 
But  not  of  those  that  can  expound  tbem- 

Take  Vivien  for  expounder;  she  will  call 
That  Ihree'dayt-long  presageful  gloom  of 

No    presage,    bat    the    tame    mistrustful 

mood 
That  makes  you  seem  less  noble   than 

yourself. 
Whenever  1  have  ask'd  this  very  boon, 
Now  ask'd  again:  for  see  you  not,  dear 

That  such  a  mood  as  that,  which  lately 

gloom'd 
Your  fancy  when  ye  saw  me  following 

Must  make  me  feai  still  more  you  are  not 


Must  make  me  yearn  still  n 


And  make  me  wish  still  more  to  learn 

this  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 
Ai  proof  of  trust.    0  Merlin,  teach  it  me. 
The  charm  so  taught  will  charm  us  both 

For,  grant  me  some  slight  power  upon 

your  fate, 
I,  feeling  that  you  felt  me  worthy  trust. 
Should  rest  and  let  you  rest,  knowing  you 

And  therefore  he  as  great  as  ye  are  named, 
Not  muffled  round  with  selRsh  reticence. 
How  hard  you  look  and  how  denyinglyl 
O,  if  you  think  this  wickedness  in  me. 
That  I  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares, 
That  makes  me  passing  wrathful;  then 

Had  best  be  loosed  for  ever ;  but  think 


As  clean  as  blood  of  babes,  u  while  n 

milk; 
O  Merlin,  may  this  earth,  if  ever  I, 
If  these  nnwitty  wandering  wits  of  mine, 
Ev'n  in  the  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dmni, 
H  ave  tripl  on  such  conjectural  treach  ery — 
May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  NatUr 


hell 

D,  down, 

flat. 


n,  and  close  again,  and  nipmi 


If  I  be  such  a  traitress.     Yield  my  boon. 
Till  which  I  scarce  can  yieM  you  all  1  am; 
And  grant  my  re-reiterated  wish. 
The  great  proof  of  your  love  :  because  I 

thinlt, 
However  wise,  ye  hardly  know  me  yet.' 

And  Merlin  loosed  his  hand  irom  hen 
and  said, 
'  I  never  was  less  wise,  however  wise. 
Too  curious  Vivien,  tho'  you  talk  of  tnnt, 
Than  when  I   told  you  first  of  tucb  a 

Yea,  if  ye  talk  of  trust  I  tell  yon  this, 
Too  much  1  trusted  when  I  told  you  that. 
And  stirr'd  this  vice  in  you  which  min'd 

Thro' woman  the  first  hour;  forhowtoe'ei 
I  n  children  a  great  curiousnelB  be  well. 
Who  have  to  learn  themselves  and  all  the 

In  you,  that  are  no  child,  for  still  I  End 
Your  face  is  practised  when  I  spell  the 


I  well  could  wish  a  cobweb  for  the  gnat. 
That  settles,  beaten  back, and  beaten  back 
Settles,  till  one  could  yield  for  weariness: 
But  Mnce  I  will  not  yield  to  give  yon 

Upon  my  life  and  use  and  name  and  hme. 
Why  will  ye  never  ask  some  other  boon? 
Yea,  by  God's  rood,  I  trusted  yon  too 

And  Vivien,  like  the  tenderest-hcaited 

That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile, 
Made  answer,  either  eyelid  wet  with  teait ; 
'Nay,  Master,  be  not  wrathful  with  -jam 
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Csresa  hei:  let  her  feel  herself  forgiven 
Who  feeb  no  heart  to  ask  another  booD. 
I  think  je  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyme 
Of  "  truM  lue  not  at  all  or  alt  in  all." 
I  heud  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  «ng  it 


And  it  shall  >l 


' "  Id  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love  be 

Faitb  and   unfaith  can  ne'er   be  equal 

Unbith  in  anght  i»  want  of  bilh  in  all. 

'"It  is  the  little  rift  vrithin  the  lute, 
Tliat  by  and  by  will  make  the  muiic  mute. 
And  ever  widening  iloyly  silence  aU. 

'"The  little  rift  within  the  lover'* lute 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  gainer'd  fruit, 
That  rotting  inward  slovirly  moulders  all. 

'"Itisnot  worth  the  keeping:  lelitgo; 
BU  ihall  it  ?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
And  Unit  me  not  at  all  or  Jl  in  all" 

0  Master,  do  ye  love  my  tender  rhyme? ' 

And  Merlin  look'd  and  half  believed 


Sotveetly  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  her 
Uke  sonlight  on  the  plain  behind  a 
And  yet  be  ■nswer'd  half  indignantly: 

'  Fat  otber  wa*  the  song  that  once  I 
By  ihii  huge  oak,  aung  nearly  whete  we 

For  here  we  inel,  some  ten  or  twelve  of 

us, 
To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current 

then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden 

It  WW  the  time  when  Gist  the  question 

Aboql  the  foondiog  of  a  Table  Round, 
That  was  to  be,  for  love  of  God  and  men 
And  noble  deeds,  the  flower  of  all  the 


And  each  incited  each  to  noble  deeds. 
And  while  we  waited,  one,  the  youngest 

We  could  not  keep   him  silent,  out  he 

flash'd, 
And  into  such  a  song,  such  fire  for  fame. 
Such  trumpet- blowings  in  it,  coming  down 
To  such  a  stem  and  iron-clashing  close. 
That  when  be  rtopt  we  long'd   to  hurl 

And  should  have  done  it;  but  the  beau- 
Scared  by  the  noise  upstarted  at  out  feet. 
And  like  a  ulver  shadow  slipt  away 
Thro'  the  dim  land;   and   all  day  long 

Thro'  the  dim  land  against  a  rushing 

That  glorious  Toundel  echoing  in   our 

ears. 
And   chased   the   flashes  of  his  golden 

Until  they  vanish'd  by  the  fmry  well 
That  laughs  at  iron — as  our  warriors 

did  — 
Where  children  cast  their  pins  and  nails, 

"  Laugh,  little  well  1  "  but  touch  it  with 

It  boxies  fiercely  round  the  point;  and 

there 
We  lost   him :   such   a  noble  song  was 

that. 
But,  Vivien,   when  you  sang  me    that 

I  felt  as  tho'  you  knew  this  cursed  charm. 
Were  proving  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 
And  »lt  them  slowly  ebbing,  name  and 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  mourn- 
fully: 
'  O  mine  have  ebb'd  away  for  evermore. 

And  all  thro'  following  you  to  this  wild 

Because  1  saw  you  sad,  to  comfort  you. 
Lo  now,  what   hearts  have  men!   they 

As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood. 
And  touching  fame,  howe'er  ye  scorn  my 

song, 
Take  one  verse  more — the  lady  speaks 
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"Mr™ 

elicf  mine. 

i,  that  fanie 

And  ibame,  could  shame  be  thine,  that 

thatne  were  mine. 
So  tmt  me  not  at  aU  ot  all  in  all." 

'  Sa^l  sfae  not  veil  ?  and  there  it  more 

la  like  the   fair  pearl-necklace  of  the 

That  bunt  in  dancing,  and   the  peuk 

wen:  tplit; 
Some   lost,  aome  stolen,  lome  aa  relio 

k.pi. 

Bat  nevermore  the  same  two  aiiter  pearb 

Ran  down  the  silken  tbtead  to  km  each 

On  her  while  neck  —  lo  it  it  with  Ihii 

It  lives  dispctsedly  in  many  hands, 
And  every  minstrel  sings  it  diflerenliy) 
Yet  it  there  one  tine  line,  the  pearl  of 

"  Mao   dreams    of  Fame    while   waman 


J  love 


Yea !   Love,  Iho'  Love  i 


A  portion  from  the  aolid  preaent,  eats 
And  uses,  careless  of  the  rest  1  but  Fani< 
The  Fame  th«t  foltowa  death  it  nothing 

And  what  i*  Fame  in  HI*  bat  half'dia- 

And  coantcTcbanged  with  darkcesi?  jre 

yooraelf 
Know  well  that  Envy  calls  yon  Devil's  ton, 
And  since  ye  seem  the  Master  of  all  Art, 
They  fain  would  make  you  Master  of 

aU  vice.' 

And  Merlin  lock'd   his  hand  in  hers 

■I  once  was  looking  for  a  manic  weed. 
And  fonnd  a  fair  young  squire  who  tat 

Had  carved  himtclf  a  knightly  ahield  of 


In  deiter  chief;    the  tcroU  "i   follow 


:,  now  thine,  ia  And  speaking  not,  but  leaning  over  kia^ 
I  took  hb  brush  and  blotted  out  the  tnrd, 
And  made  a  Gardener  puttir^  in  a  giafE, 
With  this  for  motto,  "  Rather  nae  thin 

Yon  should  have  teen  him  blmh-,  biS 

afterwards 
He  made  a  italwart  knigbt.     O  Vivien, 
For  you,  niethinkt  yon  think   yon  love 

me  well; 
For  me,  I  love  you  somewhat;   rest:  and 

Should  have  aome  rest  and  pleaaart  in 

himself. 
Not  ever  be  too  cniious  for  a  boon. 
Too  piorient  for  a  proof  againit  the  grain 
Of  turn  ye  say  ye  love :  but  Fame  with 

Being  but  ampler  means  to  serve  nun- 
kind, 
Should   have  small   rest  or  pleatnre  ia 

herself, 
But  work  at  vassal  to  the  larger  love, 
That  dwarb  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 
Use  gave  me  Fame  at  first,  and  Fane 

again 
Incieaiiag  gave  tne  use.    Lo,  then  my 
e  of  the  gross-  boon! 

What  other?  for  men  sought   to  prove 

me  vile, 
Because  I  lain  had  given  tbem  greater 

wits: 
And  then  did  Envy  call  me  Devil's  son; 
The  sick  weak   beau  seeking  to  he^> 

herself 
I  striking  at  her  better,  mits'd,  and 

brought 
er  own  cU*  back,  and  wonnded  her 

own  heart. 
Sweet  were  the  days  when  I  waa  aU 


But  when  niy 

Brake 

for  it. 


was  lifted  up,  ttie 
and  I  cand  not 


Right  weQ   know  I   that  Fane  it  balf- 

diafaroe. 
Yet  needs  must  woric  my  wodc    Tkat 

other  fame, 
To  one  at  least,  who  hath  not  dildtcn, 

vagne. 
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Which  li  the  tecond  in  *.  line  of  Uan 
That  leem  a  iword  beneath  a  belt  of 

thm, 
I  DCTcr  gazed  upon  it  but  I  dreamt 
Of  *ame  vast  cb«nn  concluded  id  that 

stai 
To  make  lame  nothing.     Whetefore,  if 

1  fear. 
Giving  yoa   powec  upon  me   thro'   this 

That  7011  might  plar  me  fakely,  having 

However  well  ye  think  yc  love  me  now 
(Ai  lont  of  king!  loving  in  pupilage 
Have  tiun'd  to  tyrants  when  they  came 

I  nthei  dread  the  loss  of  use  than  fame; 
If  yon — and  not  to  much  from  wjcked- 

As  whm  wild  tarn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 
Of  Dvcntntin'd  affection,  it  may  be, 
To  keep  Die  all  to  your  own  self, — orel*e 
A  indden  spurt  of  woman's  jealooay,  — 
Should  try  this  charm  on  whom  ye  saj 

And  Vivien   answer'd   smiling  at  in 

WtUh: 
'Uttc  I  not  awon?    I  am  not  trusted. 

Good! 
Wdl,  hide  it.  hide  It;  I  shall  find  It  out; 
And  being  found  uke  heed  of  Vivien. 
A  womin  and  not  trusted,  doubtless  I 
Uight   fed  tome  todden  turn  of  tnger 

Of  your  mitCtitb;  and  your  fine  epithet 
li  tccurate  too,  for  thit  full  love  of  mine 
Wilhoul  the  full  heart  back  may  merit  well 
VoDi  term  of  overstrain'd.  So  used  as  I, 
Uy  daily  wonder  it,  I  love  at  all. 
And  as  to  woman's  jealonsy,  O  why  not? 

0  to  what  end,  except  a  jealoot  one, 
And  one  to  make  me  jealoua  if  1  love. 
Wit  this  fail  chartn  invented  by  youself  ? 

1  well  believe  that  all  about  this  world 
Veciee  a  buxom  caplite  here  and  there, 
Cloied  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower 


Then  the  great  Maalet  merrily  antwer'd 
her: 
'Fill  Buy  B  loM  ia  lcn>iag  yotUb  was 


I  needed  then  n 


chMm  to  keep  them 


But  youth  and  love;  and  that  full  heart 

of  yours 
Whereof  ye  prattle,  may  now  aiuue  you 

So    live    unchsrm'd.      For   thOM    who 

wrought  it  first. 
The  wrist  is  parted  from  the  band  that 

The  feet  unmortiied   from   their  ankle- 

Who  paced  it,  ages  hack :   but  will  ye 

The  legend  as  in  guerdon  for  your  rhyme? 

'There  lived  a  king  inlhe  most  Eastern 

Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 

Halh  earnest  in  it  of  far  springt  tO  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchor'd  in  his  port. 
Whose  bark  had  plunder'd  twenty  name- 

Aud  passing  one,  at  the  high   peep  ol 

He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 
And  puthing  bis  black  craft  amoDg  them 

all. 
Ho  lightly  tcaltet'd  tbeira  and  brought 

her  off, 
With  lot*  of  half  bit  people  arrow-slain; 
A  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  to  wonderful. 
They  said  a  light  came  from  her  when 

And  since  the  pirate  would  ttot  yield  her 

up. 
The  King  impaled  him  for  his  piracyi 
Then  made  her  Queen:   but  Ihote  iile- 

nurtured  eyes 
Waged   such    unwilling  tbo'  successful 

On  all  the  youth,  they  ucken'd;  councilt 

thinn'd, 
And  armies  waned,  for  magnet-like  she 

drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighteis'  hearts; 
And   beattt   ihemselves  woidd  wonhip; 

camels  knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutet  of  n 
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Of  hoDikge,  ringing  with   theit  lecpent 

To  make  her  smile,  hec  gulden  aniiie-betli. 
What  wonder,  being  jealous,  that  he  sent 
His  horns  of  proclamation  out  thro'  ail 
The   bundled    under-kingdoms  that  he 

To  find  a  wizard  who  might  teach  th« 

King 
Some  charm,  which  being  wrought  upon 

the  Queen 
Might  keep  her  all  his  own:  to  such  a 


He  promised  more  tl 


r  king  has 


A  league  of  mountain  full  of  golden  mines, 
A  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
A  palace  and  a  princess,  all  for  him : 
But  on  1.11  those  who  tried  and  fail'd,  the 

King 
Pronounced  a  dismal  sentence,  meaning 

by  it 
To  keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  back, 
Or  like  a  king,  not  to  be  trifled  with  — 
Theit  heads  should  moulder  on  the  city 

gates. 
And  many  tried  and  fail'd,  because  the 

charm 
Of  nature  in  her  overbore  their  own ; 
And  many  a  wizard  brow  tileach'd  on  the 

And  many  weeks  a  troop  of  carrion  crows 
Hung  like  a  cloud  above  the  gateway 

And  Vivien  breaking  in  upon  him,  said : 
'I  sit  and  gather  honey;  yet,  methinks. 
Thy  tongue  has  tript  a  little :  ask  thyself. 
The  lady  never  made  vniuiUing  war 
With  those  fine  eyes :  she  had  her  pleas- 
ore  in  it. 
And  made  her  good   man  jealous  with 

good  cause. 
And  lived  there  neither  dame  nor  damsel 

then 
Wroth  at  a  lover's  loss?  were  all  as  tame, 
I  mean,  as  noble,  as  their  Queen  was  fair? 
Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  st  her  eye>, 
Or  pinch  a  murderous  duit  into  her  drink. 
Or  make  her  paler  with  a  poison'd  rose? 
WeU,  those  were  not  our  days:  but  did 

the7  find 
Awliard?    T«llne,wMb«Uk*toth««?' 


She  ceased,  and  made  her  lithe  ■im 
round  his  neck 
Tighten,  and  then  drew  back,  and  let  her 

Speak  for   her,  glowing  on  him,  like  i 

On  her  new  lord,  her  own,  the  filM  of 


He  anawer'd  laughing,  'Nay,  not  Uke 

At   last    they   found — hii  foragers  for 

A  little  glaasy-headed  hairless  man. 
Who  lived  alone  in  a  great  wild  on  grsM; 
Read  but  one   book,  and  ever  rouling 

grew 
So  grated    down  and   filed   away  with 

thought. 
So  lean  his  eyes  were  monstrous;  while 

Clung  but  to  crate  and  basket,  ribs  acd 

And  since  he  kept  hit  mind  on  one  sole 


Nor  e 


r  toucb'd  fierce  wine,  nor  tasted 


Became  a  crystal,  and  he  law  them  thro'  it. 
And  beard  their  voices  talk  behind  the 

wall, 
And  learnt  their  elemental  secrets,  powers 
And  forces;  often  O'er  the  sun's  bright  eye 


Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud. 
■     •  'ash'd  it        '     ■ 


And  lash'd  it 


t  the  base  n 


1  slanting 


Or  in  the  noon  of  nuit  and  driving  rain. 
When  the  lake  whiten'd  and  the  pine- 

And  the  caim'd  mountain  wai  •  ahadow. 

The  world  to  peace  again :  here  wa*  the 

And  so  by  force  they  dragg'd  him  to  the 

King. 
And  then  he  taught  the  King  to  dam 

the  Queen 
In  soch'wise,  that  no  man  could  tee  tier 


NorH 


'shesi 


B  the  Kln^  who  wro«^ 
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Coming  ind  going,  >nd  *be  Uy  u  dead, 
And  lost  all  use  of  life :   but  when  the 

King 
Made  prolTei  of  the   league  of  golden 

The  pronnce  with  a  hundred   miles  of 

The  palace  and  the  princeu,  th&t  old 


And  vanish'd,  and  his  book  came  dov 


Good :  take  in;  coonael :  l«t  me  know  it 

For  keep  it  like  ■  puzzle  chest  in  chest. 
With  each   chest  lock'd  and  padlock'd 

Ihirtr-fold, 
And  whelm  all   this   beneath  as  vast  a 

monud 
At  liter  forioas  battle  luifs  the  ilaia 
On  some  wild  down  above  the  windy  deep, 
1  yet  should  strike  upon  a  sadden  means 
To  Hg,  i^ck,  open,  find   and   read  the 

Tlien,  if  I  tried  it,  who  should  blame  me 
then?' 

And  smiling  aa  a  master  smiles  at  one 
That  it  not  of  hi*  school,  nor  any  school 
But  that  where  blind  and  naked  Ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  jadgmenlt,  umuhamed, 
Ob  all  things  all  day  long,  he  answer'd 

'  Thou  read  the  book,  my  pretty  Vivien  t 
0  ay,  it  is  but  twenty  pages  long, 
Bnt  tvaj  page  having  an  ample  marge. 
And  tier]  marge  enclosing  in  the  midtt 
A  iqaaie  of  text  that  looks  a  little  blot. 
The  text  no  larger   than  the   limbt  of 

And  erery  square  of  text  an  awful  charm, 
Writ  in  a  language  that  has  long  gone  by. 
So  k>ng,  that  mountains  have  arisen  since 
Vdh  cities  on  their  flanka  — thon  lead 

the  book  1 
And  evcrf  mugin  scribbl»d,  nott,  and 


With    comment,   densest   condensation, 

hard 
Toniind  and  eye;  but  the  long  sleepless 

nights 
Of  my  long  life   have  made  it  easy  to 

And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  even  I; 
And  none   can  read   the   comment  but 

And  in  the  comment  did  I  find  the  charm. 
O,  the  results  are  simple;   a  mere  child 
Might  use  it  to  the  harm  of  any  one. 
And  never  could  undo  it :  ask  no  more  : 
For  tho'  you  should  not  prove  it  upon 

But  keep  that  oath  ye  sware,  ye  might. 

Assay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Round, 

And  all  because  ye  dream  (hey  babble 

And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger. 


wrongs! 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in 

Tkty  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  1 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 
But  you  are  man,  you  well  can  under- 

The  shame  that  cannot  be  explain'd  for 

Not  one  of  all  the   drove  should  touch 


Then  answer'd  Merlin  careless  of  her 

'  You  breathe  but  accusation  vast  and 

vague. 
Spleen-born,  I  think,  and  proofless.     If 

ye  know. 
Set  up  the  charge  ye  know,  to  stand  or 

faUl' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  wrath- 
fully: 
'O  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valence,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him   watcher   o'er 

And  two  fait  babes,  uid  went  to  distant 
land*] 
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Wm  one  ye«c  gone,  and  on   teluraing 

Not  two  but  three?  there  lar  the  reck- 
ling, one 
Bnt  one  hour  old  I    What  said  the  happy 

A  feven-moDthi'  babe  had  been  a  truer 

gift. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moon*  confued  his 

fiitherhood.' 

Then  answer'd  MetUn, '  Na.y,  I  know 
the  tkle. 
Sir  Valence    wedded  with  an  outland 

Some  cause  had  kept  him  ■nnder'd  from 

his  wife : 
One  child  they  had :  it  U*ed  wHh  her : 

His  kinsman  travelling  on  bis  own  affair 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home 

the  chUd. 
He  brought,  not  found  it  therefore :  lake 

the  truth.' 

'O  ay,'  said  Vivien,  ■  overtrae  a  tale. 
What  say  ire  then  to  sweet  Sir  Sagramore, 
That  ardent  man?  "  to  pluck  the  flower 

So  *ar>  the  tong,  "  1  trow  it  i*  no  trem- 

0  Mailer,  shall  we  call  bim  overquick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the 

And  Merlin  answer'd,  'Overquick  art 

To  catch  a  loathly  plume  fall'n  from  the 

wing 
Of  that  foul  bird  of  rapine  whose  whole 

prey 
Is  man's  good  name :  he  never  wrong'd 

1  know  the   tale.      An   angry  gnst   of 
FufTd  out  his  torch  among  the  myriad- 


And  wearied  oat  made  foe  the  coach  aad 

slept, 
A  stainless  man  beside  a  stainleas  maid: 
And  either  slept,  not  knew  of  other  diera; 
Till  the  high  dawnpiercingtbe  royal  nae 
In  Ailhur'9  ciaemeDI  glimmer'd  diisulr 

Blushing  upon  (hem  Mushing,  and  at  once 
He  rose  withSul  a  word  and  parted  from 


But  when  the  thing  was  blared  al 


at  the 


The  binte  world  howling  forced  them  into 
And  as  it  chanced  they  are  happy,  being 


■  O  ay,'  said  Vivien,  ■  that  w 


E  HkdT 


What  tay  ye  then  to  H\x  Sit  PerciTale 
And    of   the  horrid    fouloen    that   be 

wrought. 
The  saintly  youth,  the  ^xitloa  lamb  of 

Christ, 
Or  some  black  wether  of  St  SuUn^  fold. 
What,  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel-yard, 
Amongthe  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves, 
And  by  the  cold  Hie  Jacets  of  the  dead  t ' 

And  Merlin  aiMwer'd  coreles*  of  bei 

'A  sober  man  is  Percivale  and  pure; 
Bnt  once  in  life  was  Itaster'd  with  new 

Then  paced  for  coolness  in  the  chapel- 

Where    one    of   Satan'a  abei^enleses 

caught 
And  meant  to  stamp  him  with  her  maa- 

And  that  he  sinn'd  is  not  believable; 
For,  look   upon  bis  ftue !  —  bat   If  be 


Will  brand  ua,  after,  of  whose  i<M  we  be ; 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king,  wboae 

Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than 

all. 
But  is  yonr  spleen  frothM  ont,  or  have  yc 
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And  VhicD  answer'd  frovning  yet  in 
'0  »)i;  what  »«y  ye  to  Sir  Lancelot, 
Traitor  or  true?  tbat  commerce  with  the 


To  which  he  aniwer'd  sadly,  '  Yea,  I 

know  it. 
Sir  Lancelot  trent  ambasMdor,  at  firat. 
To  fetch  her,  and  she  witch'd  him  ftum 

her  walls. 
Animournins,  the  look  him  for  the  King, 
So  hit  her  fancy  un  him  :  let  them  be. 
Bat  haie  ye  no  one  word  of  loyal  praise 
For  Aithnr,  blameless  King  and  stainless 


She  aaswer'd  with  a  low  and  chuckling 
'  Man  I  is  he  loan  at  all,  who  knows  and 

Sees  what  his  fair  bride  b  and  does,  and 

winks? 
Br  whicli  the  good  King  means  to  bHnd 

himself. 
And  blinds  himself  and  all   tbc  Table 

Round 
To  lU  the  foulneta  that  they  work.     My- 

Coold  call  hioi  (were  it  not  for  woman- 
hood) 
The  pretty,  popular  name  such  manhood 

Could  call   him  the  main  cause  of  aU 

their  Clime; 
Vta,  were  he  not  crown'd  King,  coward, 

and  fool.' 

Then  Merlin  to  bis  own  heart,  loath- 
ing, said : 
'  0  true  and  tender !     O  my  liege  and 


Hire  all  men  true  and  leal,  all  women 


To  things  with  every  sense  a 


loods  the 


As     the    poach'd  filth  that 

middle  street, 
Is    thy   white    blameless iiess  accounted 


Rage    like   a   lire   among   the    noblest 

Polluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self. 
Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
Not  even  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Ualahad 


other  than  she 

'  bushes  down. 


Her  words  had  issi 

will'd. 
He  dragg'd  his  eyebi 

and  made 
A  snowy  penthouse  for  his  hollow  eyes, 
And  multer'd  in  himself,  'Tell  ktr  the 

So,  if  she  had  it.  would  she  rail  on  me 
To  snare  the  next,  and  if  she  have  it  not 
So  will  she  rail.     What  did  the  wanton 

"Not  mount  as  high;  "  we  acarce  can 

sink  as  low; 
For  men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and 

But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven 

and  Hell, 
I  know  the  Table  Round,  my  friends  of 

old; 
All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some 

She  cloaks  the  scar  of  some  repulse  with 

lies; 
I  well  believe  she  templed  them  and  fail'd. 
Being  so  bitter :  for  fine  plots  may  fail, 
Tho'  harlots  paint  their  talk  as  well  as  face 
With  colours  of  the  heart  that  ate  not 

I  will  not  let  her  know:  nine  tithes  of 

Face-llaltereT  and  backbiter  are  the  same. 
And  they,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a 

Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves. 
Wanting  the  mental  range ;  or  low  desire 
Not  to  feel  lowest  makes  the^l  level  all; 
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Yea.  they  would  p*re  tbe  mounUin  to  the 

plain. 
To  leave  an  equal  baseness;  a,nd  in  this 
Afe  harlots  like  the  crowd,  that  if  they 

lind 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note, 
Not  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  de- 
light, 
And  judge  all  nature  rconi  her  Teet  of  clay. 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual 


He   spoke   in   words  part  heard,   in 
whispers  pari, 
Half-saflbcated  in  the  hoary  fell 
And  many-winlec'd  fleece  of  throat  and 

But  Vivien,  gathering  somewhat  of  his 

And  hearing  '  harlot '  mutter*d  twice  or 

thrice. 
Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and 

Stiff  as  a  viper  frozen;  loathsome  sight. 
How  from  the  rosy  lips  of  life  and  love, 
Ftash'd  the   bare^rinning    skeleton   of 

death ! 
White  was  her  cheelt;  sharp  breaths  of 

anger  pufTd 
Hei  fairy  nostril   out;    her  hand   half- 

clench'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her 

belt, 
And  feeling;    had  she   found  a  dagger 

there 
(For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  toms  to 

hate) 
She  would   have  stabb'd  him;   bat  she 

His  eye  was  calm,  and  suddenly  she  took 
To  bitter  weeping  like  a  beaten  child, 
A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consolable. 
Then  her  false  voice  made  way,  brokeo 
with  sobs: 

•  O  crueller  than  was  ever  told  in  tale, 
Or  sung  in  song !  O  vainly  lavisb'd  love ! 
O  cruel,  there  was  nothing  wild  or  strange. 


Or  seeming  shameful  - 


for  what  sham: 


So  love  be  true,  and  not 

nothing 

Poor  Vivien  had  not  done  to  win  bii  traa 
Who  call'd  hei  what  he  cali'd  her-ill 

her  crime. 
All  —  all  —  the  wish  to  prove  him  wboll; 

She  mused  a  little,  and  then  clapt  he: 

Together  with  a  wailing  shriek,  and  said: 
'  Stabb'd  through  the  heart's  affections  to 

the  heart  1 
Seethed  like  the  kid  in  its  own  mother's 

milk! 
Kill'd  with  a  word  worse  than  a  life  ol 

blows! 
I  thought  that  he  was  gentle,  being  great: 

0  God,  that  I  had  loved  a  smaUer  man! 

1  should  have  found  in  him  a  greater 

O,  I,  that  flattering  my  true  passion,  sa" 
The  knights,  the  court,  the  King,  dark 

in  your  light, 
Who  loved  to  make  men  darker  than  they 

Because  of  that  high  pleasure  which  I 
had 

To  seat  you  sole  upon  my  pedestal 

Of  worship  —  I  am  answer'd,  and  hence- 
forth 

The  course  of  life  that  seem'd  »o  flowery 
to  me 

With  you  for  guide  and  master,  onlyyou. 

Becomes   the   sea-cliR  pathway   brcjieii 

And  ending  in  a  ruin  —  nothing  left. 
But  into  some  low  cave  to  crawl,  and 

there. 
If  the  wolf  spare  me,  weep  my  life  away. 
Kill'd  with  inulterable  nn kindliness.' 

She  paused,  she  turn'd  away,  she  hnng 
her  head, 
The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the 

Sltpt  and  uncoil'd  itself,  she  wept  afiresh, 
And  the  dark  wood  grew  darker  toward 

the  storm 
In  silence,  nhile  his  anger  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  his  wisdom  go 
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For  use  of  heart,  and  half  believed  ber 

Call'd  her  to  shelter  in  the  hollow  oak, 
'G>me  from  the  Mono,'  aod  having  no 

reply. 
Gaied  at  the  heaving  shoulder,  and  the 

Hand-hidden,  as    for   utmost   grief   or 

shame; 
Then  thrice  essay'd,  by  lenderest-touching 

To  sleek  her  rnfHed  peace  of  mind,  in 

At  last  she  let  herself  be  conquer'd  by 

And  as  the  cageling  newly  flown  returns. 

The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing 
CuDC  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled 

There  vhile  she  sat,  hair-falling  from  his 

Half-nestled  at  his  heart,  and  niice  he 

The  slaw  tear  Creep  from  her  closed  eye- 
lid yet, 
Abont  her,  more  in  kindness  than  in  love. 
The  gentle  wizard  cast  a  shielding  arm, 
6d1  she  dislink'd  herself  at  once  and  rose, 
Her  arms  upon  het  liresst  across,  and 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd. 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  him:  then  she 


'There  must  he  now  no  passages  oflove 
Betniit  us  twain  henceforward  evermore; 
Since,  it  1  be  what  I  am  grossly  call'd, 
What  should  be  granted  which  your  own 

gross  heart 
Would  reckon  worth  the  taking?    I  will 


go- 


thing  now  —  better 

Thrice  than  have  ask'd  it  once  —  could 

make  roe  stay  — 
That  proof  of  trust  —  so  often  ask'd  in 


Who  knows?  once  more.    L0I  what  was 

once  to  me 
Merc  matter  ofthe  fancy,  now  hath  grown 


The  vast  necessity  o(  heart  and  life. 
Farewell;  think  gently  of  me,  for  I  fear 
My  fate  or  folly,  passing  gayer  youth 
For  one  so  old,  must  be  to  love  thte 

still. 
But  ere  I  leave  thee  let  me  swear  once 

That  if  I  schemed  against  thy  peace  in 

this, 
May  yon  just  heaven,  that  darkens  o'ei 

One  flash,  that,  missing  all  things  else, 

may  make 
My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  1  lie.' 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of 

heaven  a  bolt 
(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above 

them)  struck, 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the 

The  dark  earth  round.     He  raised   his 

eyes  and  saw 
The  tree  that   shone  white-listed  thro' 

the  gloom. 
But   Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard 

her  oath. 
And  dazzled  by  the  livid -flickering  fork. 
And    deafen '<!    with    the    stammering 

cracks  and  claps 
That  follow'd.  flying  back  and  crying  out, 
'  O  Merlin,  tho'  you  do  not  love  me,  save. 
Yet  save  me  ! '  clung  to  him  and  hugg'il 

him  close; 
And  call'd   him   dear   protector  in  her 

fright, 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright, 
But  wrought  upon  his  mood  and  bugg'd 

him  close. 
The  pale   blood  of  the  wizard   at  her 

Took  gayer  colours,  like  an  opal  warm'il. 
She  blamed  herself  for  telling  hearsay 

She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  bult 

she  wept 
Of  petulancy;    she  call'd  him  lord  and 

liege. 
Her  seer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 
Her  God,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate 

Of  her  whole  life;  and  ever  overhead 
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BeUow'd   the  lempett,  and   d)<   rotten 

Snapt  in  the  inihing  af  the  riv«t-raln 
Alinve  them;    and  in  cbaoga   Of  glue 

Her  eye«  ami  necit  glittering  want  and 

Till  now  the  itorm,  ill  bunt  of  paaiion 

Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  landi. 
Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once 

I'o  peace;    and  what  should  Cot  have 

bepn  had  heen, 
For  Merlin,  overlalli'd  and  overworn, 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth 
the  charm 
or  woven  pace*  and  of  waving  handi, 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  u  dead, 
And  loit  tu  life  and  uie  and  name  and 

Then  crying  'I  have  made  hii  glory 

And  shrieking  out  'O  fooll '  the  harlot 

leapt 
Adown  the  foreit,  and  the  thicket  cloied 
Behind  het,  and  the  forett  echo'd  '  fool.' 

LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE. 

EiAiNE  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine,  the  Illy  maid  of  Attolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tavrer  to  the 

Guarded  the  ucred  shield  of  Lnncelol; 
Which  Rrst  she  pUced  where  morning's 

earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  b«r  with  the 

gleam; 
Then  fearing  rnst  or  (oilnre  fashion'd  for 

A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blaion'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  vrit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 
And  yellow- throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 
Not  retted  thus  content,  but  day  by  day, 
Leaving  her  household  and  good  father, 
climb'd 


That  e 


m  tower,  and  entering  hari'd 

Stiipt  off  the  case,  and  read  the  nikcd 
Shield, 

Now  guess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  bis 

Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  hettelf 
or  every  dint  a  iword  had  beaten  in  it. 
And  every  scratch  a  lance   had  made 

Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut 

That  ten  years  back;   this  dealt  him  il 

That  at  Caerleon;   this  at  Caraelot: 
And  ah  God's  mercy,  what  a  stroke  wis 

there! 
And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  kiU'<l, 

but  God 
Broke  the  strong  lance,  and   roH'd  hii 

enemy  down. 
And  saved  him  \  so  she  lived  in  (aaia^. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good 
shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  eVn  bis 

He  left  It  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt 
Pot  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond 

Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  thai 


For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown'd 
bim  King, 
Roving  the   tracklen  realmt  of  Lyo- 

Had   found   a  glen,  gray  boulder  and 

black  tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  lam,  and  clave 

Like  its  own  mista  to  all  the  mountain 

For  here  two  brothen,  one  a  king,  had 

And  fought  together;   but  their  names 

were  lost; 
And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow ; 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen 

abhott'd : 
And  there  they  lay  till  aQ  their  bones 

were  bleach 'd. 
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Of  diunDnds,   one   in   front,   and    four 

And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  up  the 

pus, 
All  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 
Hid  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton,  and 

the  skull 
Brake  lioni  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull 


the  c 


nltsri 


And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged, 

and  cBughl, 
And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 
Heard  munnun. '  Lo,  thou  likewise  shalt 

be  King.' 

Thereafter,  when  a  King,  he  had  the 

gems 
Flnek'd   from  the   crown,  and    show'd 

them  to  his  knights, 
Sijing,    'These    jewels,    whereupon    1 

chanced 
Diiinely,   are   the    kingdom's,  not   the 

King-.— 
For  public  use;  henceforward  let  there 

be, 
Once  erery  year,  a  joust  for  one  of  these : 
Foi  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs 

Which  is  OUT  mightiest,  and   onrtelvet 

shall  grow 
In  Me  of  arms  and   manhood,  till  we 

drive 
Tie  heathen,  who,  tome  say,  shall  rule 

the  land 
Htreafter,  which  God  hinder.'    Thus  he 

And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  had 

been,  and  still 
Hid  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  the 

With  purpose  to  present   them  to  the 

Queen, 
When  all  were  won;  but  meaning  all  at 

Ta  nare  her  royal  fancy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken 


Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the 
last 
Ajid   largest,  Arthur,  holding   then   his 

Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which 

Is  this  world's  bugest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Camelut,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Spake  (for  she  had  been  sick)  to  Guine- 

'  Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  you  cannot 

To  these  fair  jousts?'     'Yea,  lord,'  she 

said,  'ye  know  it.' 
'Then  will  ye  miss,'  he  answer'd,  'the 

great  deeds 
Of  I.ancclot,  and  his  piowesa  in  the  lists, 
A  sight  ye  love  to  look  on.'    And  the 

Qran 
Lilted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  languidly 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  the 

King. 
He  thinking  that  be  read  her  meaning 

there, 
'Stay  with  me,  I  am  sick;    my  love  is 

Than  many  diamonds,'  yielded;   and  a 

heart 
Love-loyal  (o  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen 
(However    much   he   yeacn'd   to   make 

complete 
The  tale  of  diamond*  for  his  destined 

Urged  him  (o  speak   against  the  truth, 

'  Sir  King,  mine  ancient  wound  ji  hardly 

And  lets  me  tiom  the  saddle; '  and  the 

King 
Glanced  HrsI  at  him,  then  her,  and  went 

No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began  ; 

'To    blame,  my   lord    Sir    Lancelot, 

much  to  blame ! 
Why  go  ye  not  to  these  fair  jousts?  the 

knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the 

Lo  the  shameless  ones, 


10W  the  trustful  King  is 
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Then   Lancelot  vext  at   having  Ued  in 
'Are  ye  so  wi«e?  ye  were  not  once  so 

My  Queer,  that  sutomer,  when  ye  loved 

mefirsL 
Then  of  the   crowd  ye  took   no  more 

account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  oftbe  mead. 
When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade 

ofgrais. 
And    every   voice    is    nothing.      As  to 

knighti. 
Them  surely  can  I  silence  with  all  ease. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd 
or  all  men  :  many  a  bard,  without  offence, 
Has  link'd  uur  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guine- 

Tbe  pearl  of  beauty ;  and  our  knigbt*  at 

feast 
Have  pledged  ua  in  this  union,  while  the 

King 
Would   listen  smiling.      How   then?  is 

there  more? 
Has  Aithui   spoken  aughl?    or  would 

yourself. 
Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir, 
Henceforth   be   truer   to    your  faultless 

lord?' 

She  broke  into  a  tittle  scornful  laugh : 
'ArthuT,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the   faultless 

King. 
That    passionate    perfection,    my   good 

Bat  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Sun  in  heaven  ? 
He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me. 
He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth, 
He  cares  not  for  me :  only  here  to-day 
There  gleam'd  a  vague  suspicion  in  his 

Some  meddling  rogue  has  lamper'd  with 

him  — else 
Rapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 
And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible. 
To  make  tbem  like  himself:   but,  friend, 

He  is  all  fault  who  bath  no  fault  at  all ; 
For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of 

The   low  sun   makes  the  colour:    I  am 
youfs. 


Not  .Arthur's,  as  ye  know,  save  by  the 

And  therefore  hear  my  words;  go  lotbt 
The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our 
When  sweetest;  and  the  vermin  voicei 
May  buii  so  loud — we  scorn  them,  hot 


Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  ul 
knights: 
'And  with  what  face,  after  my  prelett 

Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  1 
Before   a   King   who   honours  his  own 


As  if  it 


e  bii  God's? ' 


'  Yea,'  said  the  (^een, 
'  A  moral  child  without  the  crafi  to  mle, 
Else  had  he  not  lost  me  :  but  listen  to  aic, 
If  1  must  find  you  wit :  we  hear  it  said 
That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  si 

But  knowing   you  are  Lancelot;    your 

great  name. 
This  conquers:    hide  it  therefore;   go 

Win !  by  this  kiss  you  will :  and  our  true 

King 
Will   then    allow    your    pretext,  O  my 

As  all  for  glory ;    for  to  speak  him  true. 
Ye  know  right  well,  how  meek  soe'er  he 


They  prove  to  him  hia  work : 


Then  got  Sir  Lancelot  suddenly  t 

Wroth  at   himself.      Not  willing  to  b 


And  there  among  the  solitary  downs, 
Full  oflen  lost  in  fancy,  lost  his  way; 
Till  as  he  traced  a  funtly-sbadow'd  traclb 
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That  all  id  loops  aoii  links  among  the 

Ran  to  the  Cutle  of  AatoUl,  be  law 
Fired  from  the  west,  fttr  on  b  bill,  the 

Tlilber  he  made,  and  blew  the  gateway 

Then    came    an    old,    dumb,    myriad- 
wrinkled  man, 
Who  let  bim  into  lodging  and  diurm'd, 

And  Lancelot  marvell'd  at  the  wordless 


MoTtng  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court; 
And  close   behind  them  stept   the   lily 

EUine.hiidaughter:  motherof  the  house 
There  was  not :   tome  light  jest  among 

With  laughter  dying  down  at  the  great 

Approach'd  tbem:    then   the   Lord    of 

Astolat: 
'Whence  comett  thou,  my  guest,  and  by 

what  name 
LivcM  between  the  lips?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  thee  chief  of 

those. 
After  the  King,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  halls. 
Him  have  I  seen:   the  rest,  his  Table 

Round, 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  un- 

koown.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of 
knights: 

'  Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and 

known. 
What  1  by  mere  mischance  have  bionght, 

my  shield. 
But  since  I  go  to  joust  at  one  unknown 
At  Camelot  for  tbe  diamond,  ask  me  not. 
Hereafter  yc  shall  know  me — and  the 

shield  — 
I  pray  you  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have, 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not 


Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat, '  Here 
is  Torre's: 
Hart  in  his  finl  till  was  my  son,  Sir  Tone. 


And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield   is  blank 

enough. 
Hii  ye  can  have.'    Then  added  plain  Sir 

Torre, 
'  Vea,  since  I  cannot  use  it,  ye  may  hare 

Here  laugb'd  the  father  saying, '  Fie,  Sir 

Churl. 
Is  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight? 
Allow  him!   but   Lavalne,  my  younger 

He  is  so  full  of  lustibood,  he  will  ride. 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an 

And  aet  it  in  this  damsel's  golden  hair. 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before.' 

'  Nay,  father,  nay,  good  father,  thame 

Before  this   noble   knight,'  said   jronng 

'For  nothing.    Surely  I  but  play'd  on 

Torre : 
He  secm'd  so  sullen,  veit  he  could  not  go : 
A  jest,  no  more  1  for,  knight,  the  maiden 

dreamt 
That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her 

And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And   slipt  and   fell  into   some  pool  or 

The  castle-well,  belike;  and  then  I  said 
That  (/I  went  and  if\  fought  and  won  it 
(But  all  was  jest  and  joke  among  our- 
selves) 
Then  must  she  keep  it  aafeiier.    All  was 

jest. 
But,  father,  give  me  leave,  an  if  he  will, 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight: 
Win  datl  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win: 
Voung  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best.' 

'  So    ye    will    grace    me,'    answer'd 
I^ncelot, 

SmiHng  a  moment, '  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost 

myself. 
Then  were  I  glad  of  you  as  guide  and 

And  you  shall  win  Ihia  diamond,  —  as  I 
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■A  fuc  laige  diamond,'  ailded  pUin  Sii 

■  Such  be  for  que«na,  and  not  foe  simple 

maids.' 
Then  she,  who  held  ber  eyes  upon  the 

ground, 
Elaine,  and  beard  her  name  so  tost  about, 
Ilusli'd  slightly  at  tbe  slight  disparage- 
Before  the  itcanger  knight,  who,  lookiDg 

at  her. 
Full  courtly,  yel  not  falsely,  thus  return'd : 
'  ir  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  fair. 
And  only  queens  are  to  be  counted  so. 
Rash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem 

this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth, 
Not  Tiolating  the  bund  of  like  to  like.' 


Won   by  the   mellow  voice   before  she 

look'd, 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  be  bare  Ibe 

Queen. 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bate  his  lord. 


Had  n 

his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heightswith  one, 
Tbe  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the 

'  world. 
Had  been  the  Meeker  for  it :  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and 

And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  aoliludei 
For  agony,  who  was  yel  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  tbe  goodliest 

That  ever  among  ladiei  ate  in  hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
llowevEr  marr'd,  of  more  Iban  twice  her 

Seam'd  wilb  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the 

check. 
And  bruised  and  bronied,  she  lifted  up 

And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was 
her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of 
the  court. 
Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 


Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half 

disdain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time. 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind: 
Whom  tliey  with  meats  and  vintage  of 

their  best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain'd. 
And  much  they  ask'd  of  court  and  Table 

Round, 
And  ever  well  and  readily  answer'd  he : 
But    Lancelot,   when    they  glanced  at 

Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  laau. 
Heard  from   tbe  Baron  that,  ten  yean 

The  heathen  caught  and  lefl  him  of  his 

'  He  learnt  and  warn'd  me  of  (heir  tierce 

Against  my  house,  and  him  they  caught 


tn'd; 


Dull  days  were  those,  till  oni  good  Arthur 

broke 
The  Pagan  yel  once  more  on  Badon  hilL' 

'Qthere, great  lord, doubtlen,' LAvaine 

By  all  the  sweet  and  todden  paasion  of 

Toward  greatness  id  its  elder,  'yon  have 

fought. 
O  tell  us  —  for  we  live  apart  —  you  know 
or  Arthur's  glorioni  win.'   And  Lancelot 

And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  lighl  which  all  day 

Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent 

And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  the  shore 
OfDuglas;  thatonBaisa;  then  (he  vrar 
That  thunder'd  in  and  out  the  gloomy 

Of  Celidon  the  forest;   and  again 

By  castle    Gurnion,    where   the  glorious 

King 
Had   on   bis  cuirast  worn   our   Ladv'i 

Head, 
Cotr'd  of  one  emerald  centi'd  in  a  ton 
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Of   tilver    rari,    th*t    ligbten'd    u    b« 

bteatbed; 
And  at  CurUon  had  he  hdp'd  bis  lord, 
Wben  the  itrong  Dcighingi  of  the  wild 


Treioit. 
Where  many  a  beatben  fell;  '  and  on  the 
mount 

Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Qia^  U  the  head  of  oU  his  Table  RoaBd, 
And  all  bii  legioni  crying  Cbriit  and  bim. 
And  break  them;   and  I  saw  him,  after, 

High  on  a  heap  of  iloin,  &am  spur  to 

ptam. 
Reduihe  rising  su 


"They  are  broken,  they  are  broken  I  " 

(ur  Ibe  King, 
However  nuld  be  teemi  at  home,  nor 

For  triumph   in   our   mimic   wars,  the 

For  if  hii  own  knight  cast  him  down,  he 

Saying,  hii  knights  are  better  men  than 

Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 

Fills  him:  I  neve.saw  hi*  like:  there  bves 
No  greater  leader.' 

While  he  utter'd  this. 
Low  to  ber  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 
'  Sate  your   great  self,  fair  lord ; '  and 

when  he  fell 
From  Islk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry  — 
Bcii^  mirthful  he,  but  in  b  sUtely  kind  — 
She  still  look  note  that  when  the  living 

Died  irom  bit  lips,  across  him  came  a 

cloud 
Of  melancholy  severe,  from  which  again, 
Whenerrr  in  her  huvering  lo  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him 

There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and   of   nature;    and  ibe 

thought 
llat  all  waa  nature,  all,  perchance,  for  her. 


And  all  night  long  bis  face  before  her 

lived. 
As  wben  a  painter,  poring  on  a  bee, 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  So  paints  him  that  bis  face. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Live*  for  bit  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest;  so  the  face  before  her  lived, 
Dark-tplendid,  speaking  in  tbe  silence, 

full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her 

Till  rathe  she  rote,  half-cheated  in  the 

thought 
She  needs  must   bid   farewell  to  sweet 

First  as  in  fear,  step  after  step,  the  stole 
Down  the  long  tower-stairs,  heaitating; 
Anon,  she  beard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  the 

'This  shield,  my  friend,  where  is  it?'  and 

Lavaine 
1^1  inward,  a*  she  came  from  out  the 

There  to  bis  proud  horse  Lancelot  turn'd, 

and  smooth 'd 
The  glossy  shoulder,  bumming  to  himself. 
Half-envious  of  the  flattering  band,  she 

drew 
Nearer  and  stood.    He  look'd,  and  more 

Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
Tbe  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light. 
He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  besulifu'i. 
Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  feat. 
For  silent,  tho'  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 
Rapt  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a  God's. 
Suddenly  Rash'd  on  her  a  wild  desire. 
That  he  should  wear  her  favour  at  the  lilt. 
She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 
'Fair  lord,  whose  name  1  know  not  — 


'Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 

Favour  of  any  lady  In  tbe  lists. 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those,  who  know  me. 

know.' 
'  Yea,  so,' sheanswer'd;  '  then  in  wearing 

Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble 
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That  thoM  who  know  should  know  you.' 

And  he  turti'd 
Her  counael  up&nd  down  within  his  mind, 
And  found  it  true,  and  answer'd,  'Trae, 

my  child. 
Well,  I  will  wear  Hi  fetch  it  out  to  me: 
What  ia  it?'  and  she  told  him  'A  red 

Broider'd  with  peatb,'  and   brought  it  .- 

then  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying,  '  I  never  yet  have  done  so  much 
Foi  any  maiden  living,'  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face  and   Jill'd  her  with 

delight; 
But  left  her  all  the  paler,  when  Lavaine 
Returning   brought   the   yet-unblazon'd 

shield. 
His  brother's;  which  he  gave  to  Lancelot, 
Who  parted  with  his  own  to  fair  Elaine: 
'  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  my 

-     shield 
In  keeping  till  I  come.'    '  A  grace  to  me,' 
She  atiswer'd,  'tvrice  to-day.    1  am  your 

Whereat   Lavaine   said,  laughing,  '  Lily 

For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  colour  hack; 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice;    now  get  you 

hence  to  bed  ; ' 
So  kiss'd  her,  and  Sir  L«ncelol  his  own 

And  thus  they  moved  away:  she  May'd 

Then  made  a  indden  step  to  the  gate, 
and  there  — 

Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious 

face 
Vet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss — 
Paused  by  the  gateway,  standing  near 

the  shield 
In  silence,  while  she  walch'd  their  arms 

far-off 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs. 
Then  to  her  lower  she  climb'd,  and  took 

the  shield, 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 


r  companioi 


Meanwhile  the 

Fat  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  hushless 
downs. 


To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  theieiirri 

a  knight 
Not  far  from  Camelol,  now  for  forty  yon 
A  hermit,  who  had  pray'd,  labour'd  aod 

And  ever  labouring  bad  scoop'd  hiinteU 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hill 
On  massive  columns,  like  ashorecliffcate. 
And  cells  and  chambers;   all  were  iwa 

and  dry; 
The  green  light  from  the  rocadowt  ondei- 

Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-tren 
And   poplars   made  a   noise   of  raiting 

showers. 
And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they 

But  when   the   neit   day  broke  baa 
underground. 
And  shot  red  fire  and  shadows  thro'  ibc 

They  rose,   beard  mass,  broke  £>st,  and 

Then  Lancelot  saying,  '  Hear,  but  hoU 

Hidden,  you  ride  with  Lancelot  of  Uk 

Lake,' 
Abash'd   Lavaine,  whose  instfint  renr- 

Dearer  to  true  young  hearts  than  tkcii 

But  left   him  leave  to  atammer,  'U  it 

indeed  ? ' 
Andaftermuttering'The  great  Lancebl.' 
At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  answer'il. 

■One, 
One  have  1  seen  —  that  other,  our  li^ 

lord. 
The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain's  Kingol 

kings. 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously, 
He  will  be  there  —then  were  I  strickea 

blind 
That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  sees-' 

So   spake    Lavaine,  and   when  lliCT 
leach'il  Ihe  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyet 
Run  Ihro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  lil" 

Lay  like  a  rainbow  fall'n  upon  thegnM 
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Until  they  founii  the  cleat-faced  King, 

Robeii  in  icd  samite,  easily  to  be  known, 
^ce  (0  his  ciown  the  golden  dragon 

And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed 

in  gold, 
Aad  from  the  carven-vork  bebind  him 

Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping   down   to 


r,  while  all  the  r 


Arms  for  his 
them 

Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innu- 
merable 

Fled  ever  thro'  the  woodwork,  till  they 
found 

The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  them- 


«1«. 
Vet  with   all   ease. 

And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o'er  him  «et, 
Blaied  the  last  diamond  of  the  nameless 

Then  Lancelot  answer'd  young  Lavaine 
and  said, 
'Me  yon  call  great:  mine  is  the  firmer 

The  Iruet  lance  :  but  there  is  many  a  youth 
Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  1  am 
And  overcome  it;  and  in  me  there  d  we  111 
So  peatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
(X greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great : 
Tliere  is  the  man.'     And  Lavaine  gaped 

upon  him 
As  on  a  thing  miraculous,  and  anon 
The  trumpets  blew;  and  then  did  either 

They  that  assail'd,  and  they  thai  held  the 

Ibts, 
^1  lance  in  rest,  strike  spur,  suddenly 

Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock,  that   a   man   far-off  might   well 

'( any  man  thai  day  were  left  afield, 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder 


n  his  glory  !     King,  duke, 


But  in  the  lield  were  Lancelot's  kith 

Ranged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held 

the  lists, 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger 

Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

'Lo! 
What  is  he?    I  do  not  mean  the  force 

The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man  I 
Is  it  not  Lancelot  ? '     ■  When  has  Lance- 


know.' 
'How  then?    who  then?'  a  fury  seized 

them  all, 
A  (iery  family  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
They  couch'd  their  spears  and   prick'd 

their  steeds,  and  thus, 
Their  plumes  driv'n  backward  by  Ihe  wind 


Ibey 


Green -glimmering   toward   the   summit, 

bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 

Down  on  a  hark,  and  overbears  the  baik. 
And  him  that  helms  it,  so  Ihey  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

Prick'd  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the 

Pierced  thro'  his  side,  and  there  snapt, 

Then  Sir  lavaine  did  well  and  wor- 
shipfully; 
He  .bote  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the 

And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where 
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r-tremuloui  upen-lreea,  be  l>r. 


And  being  luslily  holpeti  by  the  rest, 
His  patty,  —  tho'  it  Eeem'd  half-tnlracle 
To  those  he  fought  with, — dnive  hii  kith 

And  »11  the  Tiible  Round  that  held  the 

lists, 
Back  to  the  barrier;    then  the  trnmpeti 

blew. 
Proclaiming  his  the  prize,  who  nore  the 

Of  scarlet,  and  the  pearls;   and  all  the 

koights. 
His  party,  cried, '  Advance  and  lake  thy 

Thediamondi'buthe  answer'd, '  Diamond 

No  diamonds  t  Tor  God's  love,  a  little  air  I 
Prite  me  no  prizes,  for  my  priie  it  death  1 
Hence  will  I.  and  I  charge  you,  rollovv 


He  spoke,  and  vanlsh'd  suddenly  from 
the  field 
With   young   Lavftine   into  the  poplar 

There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and 

Gasping  (o  Sir  I^vaine, '  Draw  Che  lance- 

'  Ah  my  sweet  lord  Sir   Lancelot,'  said 

Uvaine, 
'  1  drt^ad  me,  if  I  draw  it,  yon  will  die.' 
But  he,  'I  die  already  with  itt  draw- 
Draw,' —  and    Lavaine    drew,   and    Sir 

Lancelot  gave 
A  marvellous  great  shriek  and  ghastly 

groan. 
And  half  his  blood  burst  forth,  and  down 

For  Che  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon'd 


There  staiich'd  his  wound;  and  there,  in 

ilaily  doul)t 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 
Hid  from  the  wide  world's  mmonr  by  the 


Hath 
Untakc 


But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the 

lists, 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  uhI 

West, 
Lords  of  waste  marches,  kings  of  dctoluc 

Came  round  their  great  Pendr«go»,  tayicf 

'  Lo,   Sire,  our   knight,  thro'  wboin  •< 
won  the  day, 

sore  wounded,  and  balh  Ht 


Jntaken,  crying  that  his  prite  i*  deatL' 
Heaven   hinder,'  said  the  King,  'IhlC 
such  an  one. 
So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  ICKlay  — 
He  seem'd  lo  me  another  L«ncek>l  — 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  him  tance- 

lot  — 
He  must  not  pass  uncared  for.    Wherc- 

0  Gawain,  and  ride  forth  and  find  the 

knight.  ! 

Womided  and  wearied  needs  must  he  be  i 

1  charge  you  that  you  get  at  once  to  hone.  . 
And,  knights  and  kings,  there  bicathet  ' 

Will  deem  this  prize   of  our«  it  rashly 

Hi»  prowess  was  loo  woadrout.    We  win 

do  him 
No  cualomary  honour ;    unce  the  knight  ' 
Came  nut  lo  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize,    . 
Ourselves  will  send  it   after.     Rise  and  ' 

lake 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return. 
And  bring  us  where  he  is,  and  how  he 

fares,  _  j 

And  cease  not  from  yoor  quest  ontil  ye  ! 

find.'  ! 

SosayingifromthecarvcntloweTalKive,  , 
To  which  it  made  a  restless  heart,  he  ' 

took. 
And  gave,  the  diamond  :  then  fromwhere 
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Gamin,  siirn«med  The   Conrteotu,  bit 

uid  itiotig, 
And    after     Lancelot,     Tristram,     and 

And  Garcth,  a  good  knight,  bnt  there- 

withal 
Sir  Modred'i  brother,  and  the  child  of 

Lot, 
Nor  often  loyal  to  hii  woid,  and  now 
Wioth  tbat  the  King'i  command  to  ully 

In  qoett  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him 


So  aU  in  wrath  he  got  to  horae  and 
While  Artfamr  to  the  banquet,  dark  in 
Pait,  thinking, '  Ii  it  Lancelot  who  bath 
Dc^te  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for 
Of  glory,   and   hath   added   wound   to 

Andridd'naway  todie?'  So  fear'd  the 
King, 

And,  after  two  days'  taniance  there, 
letnrn'd. 

Then  when  he  saw  the  Qoeen.  embra- 
cing alk'd, 

'Lore,  are  you  yet  to  sick?'  'Nay, 
lord,'  she  said. 

'And  where  is  Lancelot?'  Then  the 
Queen  amazed, 

'Was  he  not  with  you?  won  he  not  your 

'Niy,  but  one  like  him.'   '  Why  thai  like 

was  he' 
And  when  the  King  demanded  how  she 

Sud,  >  Lord,   no  sooner  had   ye  parted 

from  us. 
Than  Lancelot  Cold  me  of  a  common  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  bis  spear  at 

a  touch, 
Bnt  knowing  he  was  Lancelot;  hit  great 

Conqoer'di  and  therefore  would  he  bide 

Fram  all  men,  ev'n  the  King,  and  to  (his 


Had   made  the  pretext  of  a  hindering 

Tbat  be  might  jouU  unknown  of  all,  and 

If  his  old  prowess  were  in  aught  decay'd ; 
And  added.  "  Our  true  Arthur,  when  he 

Will  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
Of  purer  glory." ' 

Then  replied  the  King: 
'  Far  lovelier  in  our  Lancelot  had  it  been, 
In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  the  truth. 
To  have  trusted  me  as  be  hath  trusted  thee. 
Surely  hii  King  and  most  familiar  friend 
Might  well  have  kept  bis  secscl.    True, 

Albeit  I  know  my  knights  fantastical, 
So  line  a  feat  in  our  large  Lancelot 
Must  needs   have  moved  my  laughter: 

But  little  cause  for  laughter:   his  own 

III  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  bim, 

this !  — 
Hia  kith  and  kin,  not  kndwing,  set  upon 

So  tbat  be  went  sore  wounded  from  the 

tield: 
Yet  good  newt  too :  for  goodly  hopes  are 

Tbat  Lancelot  is  iu>  more  a  lonely  heart. 
He  wore,  against  his  woni,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  Katlet,  broidec'd  with  great 

Some  gentle  maiden's  gift.' 

'  Yea,  lord,'  she  said, 
*Thy  hopes  are  mine,'  and  saying  thai, 

she  choked. 
And  sharply  turn'd  about  to  hide  her  face, 
Past   Co  bei  chamber,  and  there   flung 

herself 
Down  on  the  great  King's  couch,  and 

writhed  upon  it. 
And  clencb'd  her  lingers  till  they  bit  the 

p.ln.. 
And  sbriek'd  out  'Traitor'  to  the   un- 

hcaring  wall. 
Then   llash'd   into   wild  teara,  and   rose 
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The  Lord  of  Astolat 
Reported   vho   he  w 


Gawain  the  while  thro'  all  the  region 

Rode  with  his  diamoad,  wearied  of  the 

Touch'd  at  all  pointi,  except  the  poplar 

And  came  at  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astolat : 
Whom  glittering  in  enamell'd  arras  the 

Glanced  at,  and  cried, '  What  news  from 

Camelot,  lord? 
What  oftheknightwith  the  red  sleeve?' 

'  He  won.' 
'  [  knew  it,'  she  said.    '  But  parted  from 

the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side,'  whereat  she  caught  her 

breath; 
Thro'  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp 

lance  go; 
Thereon  she  smote  hec  hand :  wellnigh 

SheswoOD'd: 
And,  while  he  gazed  tronderingly  at  her, 

whom  the 

on   what 

Sent,  that  he  boie  the  prize  and  could 

not  Und 
The  victor,   but  had  ridd'n  a   random 

To  seek  him,  and  had  wearied   of  the 

To  whom  the   Lord  of  Astolat,  '  Bide 

with  us. 
And  ride   no  more   at   random,   noble 

Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a 

shield; 
This  will  he  send  or  come  for;  further- 

Our  son  is  with  him;   we  shall  hear  anon. 
Needs  must  we  hear.'    To  this  the  cour- 

Accorded  with  his  wonted  courtesy. 
Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it. 
And  stay'd;   and  cast  bis  eyes  on   fair 

Where   could   be   found   face   daintier? 

then  her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect  — 

From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turn'd ; 


•Well  — if  1  bide,  lo<  this  wild  f 


With  sallying   wit,  free   Bashec   from  a 

Aliove  her,  grace*  of  the  court,  and  soi^ 
Sighs,  and  slow  smiles,  and  golden  do- 

And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 
Rebell'd  against  it,  saying  to  him, '  Priace, 
O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 
Why  ask  you  not  (o  see  the  shield  he  left. 
Whence  you  might  learn  bis  name  ?  Why 

slight  youi  King, 
And  lose  tbe  quest  be  sent  you  on,  and 


To  all  the  winds? '    '  Nay,  by  mine  bead,' 

'  I  lose  it,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven, 
O  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes; 
But  on  ye  will  it  let  me  see  the  shield,' 
And   when  the  shield  was  brought,  and 

Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown'd  with 

gold, 
Ramp  in  the  lield,  he  smote  his  thigh, 

and  mock'd : 
'Right   was   the   King  I    our  Lancelot! 


that  tr 
'And  right  vv 


'I, 


.  I,'- 


er'd  merrily. 


Who   dteam'd   my  knight   the  greatest 

knight  of  all.' 
'And  if  /  d ream 'd,' said  Gawain,  'that 

This  greatest   knight,  your  pardon!  lo, 

ye  know  it! 
Speak  therefore  :  shall  I  waste  myself  in 

Full  simple  was  her  answer, '  What  knu>' 

I? 
My  brethren   have  been  all  my  fellow- 

And  I,  when  often  they  have  talk'd  of 

love, 
Wish'd  it  had  been  my  mother,  for  they 

talk'd, 
Meseem'd,  of  what  they   knew  not;  su 
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I  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is, 
But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  him, 
I  know  there  ia  none  other  1  can  love.' 
'Ye»,  by  God's  death,'  said  he,  'ye  love 

him  well, 
But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  othen 

And  whoiD  he  loves,'    '  So  be  it,'  cried 
Elaine, 


One  golden   minute's  grace !    he   wore 

your  sleeve : 
Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not 


last? 

Nay  — like 


man  change  like  a  leaf  at 

>w:   why  then,  far  be  it 

mighty   Lancelot  in   his 

And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  fiill 

well 
Where  yonr  great  knight  is  hidden,  let 

My  quest  with  you;  the  diamond  also: 

For  if  you   love,  it   will   be   sweet   to 

give  it: 
And   if  he   love,   it   will  be   sweet   to 

Froiu  your  own  hand;  and  whether  he 

A  diamond  is  a  diamond.    Fare  you  well 
A  thousand  times  1  —  a  thousand  times 

farewell ! 
Vet,  if  he  love,  and  hii  love  hold,  we 

May  meet  at  court  hereafter:   there,  I 

think. 
So  ye  will  leam  the  courtesies  of  the 

We  two  shall  know  each  other.' 

Then  he  gave, 
And  slightly  kiss'd  the  hand  (o  which  he 

The  diamond,   and   alt   wearied  of  (he 

leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he 

went 
A  Ime-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away. 


rl  he  past;  there  told 
'  ^r  l^ncelot  is 


Thence  to  the  cc 

the  King 
What  the  King  kn< 

the  knight.' 
And  added,  'Sir,  my  liege,  so  mach  I 

But  fail'd  to  lind  him,  tho'  1  rode  all 

round 
The  region:  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid 
Whose  sleeve  he  wore;  she  loves  him; 

Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  truest  law, 
I  gave  the  diamond  :  she  will  render  it ; 
For  by  mine  head  she  knows  his  hiiling- 


The    seldom-frowning   King    frown'd, 
and  replied. 
Too  courteous   truly  I   ye   shall   go  nc 


He  spake  and  parted.     Wroth,  but  all 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without 

Linger'd  that  other,  staring  after  him; 
Then   shook   his   hair,  strode  off,   and 

buiz'd  abroad 
About  the  maid  of  Astolat.  and  her  love. 
All  ears  were  prick'd  at  once,  all  tongues 

'The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lance- 
lot, 

Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astolat.' 

Some  read  the  King's  face,  some  Ibe 
Queen's,  and  all 

Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but 

Predoom'd  her  as  unworthy.    One  old 

Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the 

sharp  news. 
She,    that    had    heard    the    noise   of    it 

But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  have 
sloop'd  so  low, 

Marr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  pale  tran- 
quillity. 

So  ran  the  tale  like  lire  about  the  court, 

Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine-days'  wonder 
flared: 
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Till  ev'n  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  ot 

thrice 
Forgot  to   drink   to   Lancelot  and   the 

Qmm, 
And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 
Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen, 

who  sat 
With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 
aimb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet 

Crush'd  the  wild  passion  out  against  the 

fSeneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats 

As  wormwood,  and  she  hated  all  who 
pledged.' 

But  far  away  the  maid  in  Aitolat, 
Her  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 
The   one-day-seen   Sir   Lancelot  in  her 

Crept  to  her  father,  while  he  mused  alone, 
Sal  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face 

and  said, 
'  Father,  you  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fault 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,  and 

Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me  lose  my 

'  Nay,'  said  he,  '  surely.'     '  Wherefore, 

let  me  hence,' 
She  answer'd,  '  and  lind   out  out  dear 

Lavaine.' 
'Ye   will   not   lose   your  wilt  for   dear 

Bide.' answer'd  he:  'we  needs  must  bear 

Of  him,  and  of  that  other.'    '  Ay,'  she 

'And  of  that  other,  fori  needs  must  hence 
And  find  that  other,  whereaoe'er  he  be. 
And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond 


Sweet  father,  1  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 
Death-pale,  for  lack  of  gentle  maiden's 

aid. 
The  gentler-horn  the  maiden,  the  more 

bound, 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 


I  pray  you.' 


Then  her  father  nodding 
.elliij 


*Ay,  ay.  the  diamond: 

child, 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  Ibis  knigbt 

Being  our  greatest:  yea,  and  yon  niiut 

give  it  — 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is  hung  tin 

For    any   mouth    to   gape   for    save  i 

Nay,  I  mean  nothing:   so  then,  get  loi 

Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go.' 


Her  father's  lalett  word  hamm'd  in  h« 

'  Being  M  very  wilful  you  must  go,' 
And  changed   itself  and    ecbo'd  in  hn 

heart, 
'  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die.' 
But  she  was  happy  enough  and  shook  ii 

off, 
Asweihakeoffthebee  that  buizes  at  us; 
And  in  her  heart  she  answer'd  it  and  siiii. 
'  What  matter,  so  1  help  him  back  to  lift." 
Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Tone  foi 

Rode  o'er  the  long  backa  of  the  bushtcs 

To  Camelot,  and  before  the  eity-gatcs 
Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 
Making  a  roan  hor«e  caper  and  curvel 
For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  floners: 
Whom   when   she  saw,   '  lavaine.'  sh( 

cried, '  Lavaine. 
How  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot?'    He 

amazed, 
'Torre    and    Elaine  1    why   here?     Sir 

Lancelot  \ 
How  know  ye  roy  lord's  name  is  Lance- 


But  when  the  maid  had  told  h 
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Lefl  Ibem,  aiid  undei  the  itraoge-stataed 

E»te, 
Wbeie    Aithut'i    wan    were    render*!^ 

Past  up  die  still  rich  city  to  hia  kin, 
His   own    far    blood,  which    dwelt   at 

Catnelot; 
And  her,  Lsvaine  acroH  the  poplac  pove 
Led  to  the  caves:  there  lirsl  she  saw  the 

casque 
Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall:   her  icarlet 

Tbo'  carved  and  cat,  and  half  the  pearls 

Stceam'd  from  it  still;  and  in  her  heart 

she  laugh 'd, 
Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his 

helm, 
Bnl  meant  once  more  perchance  to  tour- 

And  when  they  gain'd  the  cell  wherein 

Hbbattle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 
Lay  naked  on  the  wolfskin,  and  a  dream 
or  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them 

Then  she  thai  saw  him  lying  unsleek, 

unshorn, 
Cannl  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 
L'ltet'd  a  little  lender  dolorous  cry. 
Tlie  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll'd 

Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him, 

'Your  priie  the  diamond  sent  you  by  the 

King:' 
Hii  eyes  gliaten'd :  she  fancied  '  Ii  it  for 

Aud  when  the  m^d  had  lold  him  all  the 

tale 
Of  King  and  Prince,  the  diamond  sent, 

the  quest 
Asiign'd  lo  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
Full  lowly  by  the  corners  of  his  bed. 
And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 
Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the 

child 
That  does  the  task  assign'd,  he  kiss'd  her 

At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 
'Alas,'  he  said,  'your  lide  hath  wearied 


*  Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest.' 
What  might  she  mean  by  that?  his  large 

black  eyes. 
Vet  larger  thro"  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon 

Till  all  her' heart's  ud  secret  bUied  itself 
In  the  heart's  colours  on  her  simple  face; 
And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  perplexCin 


And  being  weak 

n  body  said  no  more; 

But  did  not  lov' 

r;    woman's 

love. 

Save  one,  he  not 

d  so  turn'd 

Sighing,  and  feign 

da  sleep  u 

til  be  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  ami  glided  thro'  the 
fields. 

And  past  beneath  the  weirdly-sculptured 

Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin; 
There  bode  the   night:  but  woke  with 

dawn,  and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 
Thence  to  the  cave;  so  day  by  day  she 

In  either  twilight  ghost-like  lo  and  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 
And  likewise  many  a  night :  and  Lancelot 
Would,  thu'  he  call'd  his  wound  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he  should  he  quickly  whole,  at 

Brain- feverous  in   his  heat  and  agony, 

Uncourleous,   even   he :    but   the   meek 

Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 
Meeker  than  any  child  lo  a  rough  nlirsc. 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child. 


Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her;  till  the  hermit, skill'd  in  all 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  lime. 
Told  him  that  her  line  care  had  saved  his 
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And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the 

Of  man  and  woman  wbeii  Hafj  love  their 

best, 
Closest  and  sweetest,  and  bad  died  the 

In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  tirst 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  othet 

world 
Another  world  tor  ihesick  man;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him, 
His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sick- 


For 


:  blood  ran  lustier  in  him 


Full  often  the  bright  image  of  one  face. 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart, 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloui). 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly 

Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answet'd 

Ot  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right 

well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what 

this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd 

her  sight, 
And  drave  bet  ere  her  lime  across  the 


be. 
He  will  not  love  me:   how  then?  must 

I  die?' 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
I'bat  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few 

Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating, '  Must  I 

And  now  to  right  she  turn'd,  and  now  to 

left. 
And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 


And    '  Him    oi    death,'    she    multer'4 

'  death  or  him,' 
Again  and  like  a  burthen,'  Him  or  death.' 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  bul 

To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three. 
There  morn  by  morn,  arraying  her  sweet 

self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  »he  look'd 

She  came  before  Sir  Lancelot,  for  she 

thought 
'  If  1  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  roU-s. 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  tall.' 
And  Ijncelol  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  ot 

For  her  own  self  or  hen;  '  and  do  not 

To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true 

Such  service  have  ye  done  me,  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  Prince  and  Lord 

ami 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can.' 
Then  like  a.  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face, 
Bul  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to 

And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her 


He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews. 
And  said,  *  Delay  no  longer,  apeak  your 

Seeing  I  go  lo-day : '  then  out  she  brake ; 
'  Going?  and  we  shall  never  see  yoo  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word.' 
'  Speak  :  that  I  live  to  hear,'  he  said, '  ii 

yours,' 
Then    suddenly    and    passionately    she 

'  I  have  gone  mad.     I  love  you:  let  me 

'  Ah,  sister,*  answer'd  Lancelot. '  what  is 

this?' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
'  Your  love,'  she  said,  'your  love  —  to  be 

And  I.ancelol  answer'd,  '  Had  I  chosen 
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I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sneet  Elaine  : 
But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.' 
'No,  no,'  she  cried,  'I  care  not  to  be 

But  lo  be  with  you  Etill,  to  lee  your  face, 
To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  Ibe 

world.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd, '  Nay,  the  world, 

the  world, 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  itupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a 

tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation  —  nay, 
Full  ill  then  should  I  quit  your  brother's 

Ajid  your  good  fathec'a  kindness,'     And 

'Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  tee   your 

Alas  for  me   then,  uy  good   days  are 

'Nay,  noble   maid,'   he  answet'd,   'ten 

times  nay  I 
Tliis  is  not  love :  but  love's  first  flash  in 

Most  common ;  yea,  1  know  it  of  mine 

own  self; 
Aod  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own 

self 
Hereafter,  when  yon  yield  your  flower  of 

life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your 

age: 
And  then  will  I,  for  tnie  yon  aie  and 

Bepnd  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood. 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight 

Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the 

seas. 
So  (bat  would  make  you  happy  i  further- 


I,  dear  damsel,  for  your 
sake, 

And  more  than  this  1  cannot.' 

While  he  spoke 
She   neither    bluih'd    nor    shook,    but 
deadily-pale 


Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then 

'Of  all   this  will   I   nothing;  '  and  so 

fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 


Then  spake,  to  whom  thro'  those  black 

walls  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father :  '  Ay, 

a  Hash, 
I  fesr  mc,  that  will  strike  my  blossom 

Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Ix>rd  Lancelot. 
I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 


'That  V 

will; ' 
And  there  that  day  reniiin'd,  and  toward 

Sent  for  bis  shield:  full  meekly  rose  the 

Stript  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield; 
Then,  when  she  heard  bis  horse  upon 

the  stones, 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and 

Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve 

had  gone. 
And   Lancelot   knew  the  little  clinking 

And  she  by  tact  of  luve  was  well  aware 
That  I.ancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking 

And  yet  be  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved 

Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away. 
This  was  the  one   discourtesy  that  he 


So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat: 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case. 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labour, 

left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture 

And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured 


:   her   father,  saying  in   low 
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'Have    comfort,'    whom    »he    greeted 

qmetly. 
Then  cBme  her  brethren  layiDE,  '  Pe»ce 

to  thee, 
Sweet   sister,'  whom  the  mawer'd  with 

But  when  they  left  her  ta  herself  again. 
Death,  like  a  friend'i  voice  from  a  distant 

l^eld 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  call'd; 

the  owls 
Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  roixl 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-iiried  glooms 
Ofevening,andtheinoaningsof  the  wind. 


And  ii 


those  days  she  ipade  a  little 


And  call'd  her  song  'The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death,' 
And   sang   it:    sweetly  could  she  make 

aod  sing, 

'  Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain, 

And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to 

I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

'  Love,   art   thou  sweet?    then   bitter 
death  must  be : 
Love,  thou  ait  bitter;  sweet  is  death  to 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

'Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to 

Sweet   death,   that  seems   to   make  us 
loveless  clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

'  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could 
be; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for 

Call  and  I  follow,  1  follow!  let  me  die.' 

High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice, 

and  (his, 
All  in  a  Hery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard, 

and  thought 
With  shuddering, '  Hark  the  Phantom  of 

the  house 


That   ever  shrieks  before  ■  death,'  tsi 

call'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurrj'  and 

Ran  to  her,  and  lot  the  blood-red  E^ 

of  dawn 
Flared   on  her  face,  she  shriUinf^ 'Let 

And  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we 


So  dwelt  the   father  on  her  hce,  and 

thought 
'Is  this  Elaine?'  till  back  the  nuuden 

fell, 
Then  gave  a  languid  hand  to  each,  ud 

lay. 
Speaking  a  still   good-morrow  with  her 

At  last  she  said, '  Sweet  brothers,  yester- 
night 
I  seem'd  a  curious  little  maid  a£aiD, 
As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the 

And  when  ye  used  to  take  me  with  tke 

Up  the  great  river  in  (be  boatmu'i 

Only  ye  would  not  pass  beyond  (he  cape 
That  has  the  pojilar  on  it;  there  ye  fiit 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  because  yc  would  not 

Beyond  it,  and  far  np  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  King. 
And  yet  ye  would  not;  but  this  night  I 


And   there   I   woke,  btit  still  the  wish 

remain'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  a(  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  (he  flood, 
Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  King. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all. 
And  no  man  (here  will  dare  to  mock  ai 

But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wondet  at 
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And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  mute 

GawaiD,  who  bade  a  thoiuand  farewella  to 

LaDcelot,  who  coldly  went,  not  bade  me 

And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and 

And  there  the  Queen  heiself  will  pity  me. 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me. 
And  after  my  long  voyage  1  shall  rett ! ' 

'  Peace,'  said  her  father, '  O  my  child, 
ye  teem 
L^;ht-headed,  for  what  force  te  yours  to 
P> 

So  fat,  being  sick?  and  wherefore  would 

ye  look 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns. 

utall?' 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heare 

And  bluatet  into  stormy  «ob»  and  say, 
'  I  Derer  loved  him :  an  I  meet  with  him, 
1  cue  not  howsoever  great  he  be. 
Then  will  I  ttrike  at  him  and  strike  him 

Give  me  good  fortune,  I  wilt  strike  him 

dead, 
For  this  discomfort   he  hath   done   the 


Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
Him  of  all  men  who  seenia  to  me  the 

hi^esc' 

'  Highest  ? '  the  father  answeWd,  echo- 
ing '  highest?' 

(He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her) 

DtoghleT,  I  know  not  what  you  call  the 

Bot  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know 

He  love*  the  Queen,  and  in  an   open 

And  the  return*  his  love  in  open  shame; 
Ifthii  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low?' 


Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astotat  i 
'  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
For  anger:  these  are  slanders:  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk. 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a 
foe. 


My  father,  howsoe'er  1  seem  to  you, 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return : 
Yet,  teeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live, 
Thanks,  but  you  work  against  your  owti 

For  if  I  could  believe  the  things  you  say 
1  should  but  die  the  sooneri  wherefore 

Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly 

Hither,  and  let  me  thrive  me  clean,  and 


So  when  the  ghostly  man  had  come  and 

She  with  a  face,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven, 
Besought  Lavaine  to  wiite  as  the  devised 
A  letter,  word  for  word;   and  when  be 

ask'd 
'  Is  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord  ? 
Then  will  I  hear  it  gladly;  '  she  replied, 
'  For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the 

But  I  myself  must  bear  it.'  Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised;  which  being  writ 
And  folded,  'O  sweet  father,  lender  and 

Deny  me  not,'  she  said  —  'ye  never  yet 

Denied  my  fancies — this,  however  strange, 
My  latest:  lay  the  letter  in  my  hand 
A  liule  ere  I  die.  and  close  the  hand 
Upon  it;   1  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  when  the  heal  is  gone  from  out  my 

heart. 
Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I  died 
For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the 

Qute.'. 
Far  richness,  and  me  also  like  theQueen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 
And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-bier 
To  talie  roe  to  the  river,  and  a  barge 
Be  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  btack- 
I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 
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There  siirelr  I  ihall  speak  for  mine  own 

*elf, 
And  Qone  of  yuu  can  speak  for  me  su 

weU. 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
Go  with  me.  he  on  sleer  and  row,  and  he 
Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors.' 

She    ceased:    her    father    promised; 

whereupon 
She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem'd 

her  death 
Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  hlood. 
But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the 

eleventh 
Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she 

died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

But  when  the  next  sun  brake  from  un- 
derground, 
Hien,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  hent 

Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-hier 
Past  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  field,  that 

Full-lummer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the 

barge, 
Fall'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite, 

lay. 
There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the 

Loyal,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck. 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  alt  his  face. 
■  rethren  from  the  chariot 


And  ■ 


n  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her 


Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hung 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blaionings. 
And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to 

her 
'  Sister,  farewell  for  ever,'  and  again 
'  Farewell,  sweet  sister,'  parted  all  in  tears. 
Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the 

Oar'd  by  the   dumb,  went  upward  with 

the  flood  — 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter  —  all  her  bright  hair  streaming 

down  — 
And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 


Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

while 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  cleir-featurcil 


That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 


Thei 


le-years-fought-for  diamonds:  for 
t  him  to  the 


best 


One  of  her  house,  and  si 

Queen 
Bearing  his   wish,   whereto   the  Queen 

With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 
She  might  have  seem'd  her  statue,  but 

that  he. 
Low-drooping  till  he  wellnigh  kiss'd  her 


In  the  Queen's  shadow,  vibrate  on  the 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart 


They  n 


I,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utter'cl, 


Lady,  my  liege,  in  whom  I  have  my  joy, 
Take,  what  I  had  rot  won  except  for  you. 
These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making 

An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth, 
Or   necklace   for  a  neck  to  which   the 

Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's;  these  are 

Your  beauty  is  your  beauty,  and  I  sin 
In  speaking,  yet  O  grant  my  worship  of  it 
Words,  as  we  grant  grief  tears.     Such  sia 

Perchance,  we  both  can  pardon :  but,  my 
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Should  bave  in  it  an  ainoluter  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect :  let  runiuun  I 
When  did  not  rumours  fly?  these,  a 


While  thus  be  ipoke,  half-turn'd  awa^, 
the  Queen 
Brake  fTom   the   vast  oriel-embowering 


A  itiiDge  one !  yet  1  take  It  with  Amen 
So  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  hei 

Deck  her  with  these;  tell  bei  sbe  shine* 

An   armlet    foe  an  arm   to  which   lh« 

Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck 
O  ai  much  fairer  —  as  a  faith  once  bir 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds  —  hen 


Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them 

ofi; 

Till  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  was 
Then,  when  he  ceaied,  in  one  cold  pas- 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  hei,  and  replied : 


Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and 

wife. 
This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe'er  of  ill, 
]t  can  be  btoken  easier.     I  for  you 
This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and 

To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  did  acknowledge   nobler.     What  are 

these? 
Diamonds  for  me  \  they  had  been  thrice 

their  worth 
Being  your  gifl,  had  you  not  lost  your 

To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.    Not  fur  me ! 
For  her  1  for  your  new  fancy.     Only  this 
Giant  me,  I  pray  you:   have  your  joys 

I  doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you 

So  much  of  what  is  graceful  1  and  myself 
Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of 

courtesy 
Id  which  as  Arthur's  Queen  I  move  am 

'•>  canuiil  speak  my  mind.    An  end  ti 


She  shall  not  have  them.' 

Saying  which  she  seized. 
And,  thro'  the  casement  standing  wide 

Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and 

smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash'd,  as 

Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past 

Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half 

disdain 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window 

ledge, 
Qose   underneath   his  eyes,   and    right 

Where  these  had  fallen,  dowly  past  the 

barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Aslolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night. 


But  the  wild  Queen,  who  taw  not,  burst 

To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;   and  the 

On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 
ivo   stood  arm'd,  and  kept  the 


All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier. 
Were  added  mouths  that  gaped,  and  eyei 

that  ask'd 
'  What  is  it?' but  that  oarsman's  haggard 

face. 
As  hard  and  sliil  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy's  eye  from  broken 

On  some   cliff-side,  appaU'd  them,  and 
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■He  is  enchanted,  ctnnot  »pe»k  —  and 

Liwk  how  ahe  sleeps —  Ibe  Fairy  Queen, 

Yea,  bui  how  paU!  what  are  they?  flesh 

and  blood? 
Or  come  to  take  the  King  (o  Fairyland  ? 
For  some  do  hold  oui  Arthur  cannot  die, 
Hut  that  he  paaact  into  Fairyland.' 

While  thus  they  babbled  of  the  King, 

the  King 
Came  gitt  with  knlghta;  then  tum'd  the 

tonguetess  man 
From  the  balf-tace  to  the  fiill  e^e,  and 

And  pointed    to   the  damsel,  and   the 

So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Petcivale 
And  pure  Sir  Galahad  to  uplill  the  maid; 
And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  hall. 
Then  came  the  fine  Gawain  and  wonder'd 

at  hei, 
And  lAncelot  later  came  and  mased  M 

her, 
And  last  the  Queen  hertelf,  and  pitied 


'  Most  noble  lord,  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake, 
I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Aslolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my 

death. 
And  therefore  lo  oar  Lady  Goinevere, 
And  lo  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan: 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial. 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  tuo,  Sir  Lancelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless.' 

Thus  he  read; 
And  ever  in  the  reading,  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who 

read 
To  hers  which  Uy  so  silent,  and  at  limes, 
So  toucb'd  were  they,  half-thinking  that 

Who  had  devised  the  letter,  moved  again. 


Then  freely  spoke  Sii  Lancelot  to  them 

all: 
'  My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  tliil 

Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maidea's 

death 
Right  heavy  am  1;  for  good  the  was  and 

But  loved  me  with  a  love  beyond  all  love 
In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again ; 
Not   at  my  years,   however   it   hold  in 

I  swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I 

gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love: 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony. 
Her  brethren,  and  her  father,  who  him- 


Besought  r 


D  be  plain  and  blunt,  ai 


To  break  her  passion,  some  discouiteij 
Against  my  nature :  what  I  could,  I  did. 
I  left  her  and  I  bade  her  no  farewell; 
Tho',  had  I   dreamt  the  damsel  would 

I  might  have  put  my  wit*  to  some  rough 

And  help'd  her  from  herself.' 


'  Ye  might  at  least'  have  done  her  so 

much  grace. 
Fair  lord,  as  would  have  help'd  her  from 

her  death.' 
He  raised  his  head,  their  eye*  met  and 

hers  fell. 
He  adding, 

'  Queen,  she  would  not  be  content 
Save  that  1  wedded  her,  which  could  not 

be. 
Then  might  she  follow  me  thro' the  world, 

she  ask'd; 
It  could  not  he.     I  (old  her  that  her  love 
Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken 

down 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  Hame 
Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her  —  then 

would  I, 
More   specially  were   he,  ahe  wedded 
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To  keep  them  in  >U  joyance :  more  than 

this 
I  could  not;  this  the  would  not,  »nd  the 

died.' 

He  p 

ItwiU  be  to  tfay  worship,  as  my  knight. 
And   mine,   u  head   of  all  our  Tabic 

RouDd, 
To  see  that  she  be  buried  wonhipfully.' 

So  tomrd  that  shrine  which  then  in 

all  the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The  roarahall'd    Order  of   their   Table 

Round, 
And  I^ncelot  >sul  bejtond  bis  woni,  to  see 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown, 
Kor  meanly,  bul  with  gorgeous  obsequies. 
And   mass,   and    rolling  music,  like   a 

And  when   the   knights  had    laid    her 

comely  head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-foi|^tten  kings. 
Then  Arthur  apake  among  them,  'Let 

her  tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon. 
And  let  the  ahield  of  Lancelot  at  her 

feet 
Be  ctrren,  and  her  lily  in  hei  hand. 
And  let  the  slory  of  her  dolorous  voyage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her 

In  Ictten  gold  and  azure  I '  which  was 

wrought 
Thereafter;  but  when  now  the  lords  and 

And  people,  from  the  high  door  stream- 
ing, brake 
Disotdcily,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd    Sir    Lancelot   where    he 


lot, 

Fotgire  m«;  mine  was  jealousy  in  love.' 
He  answeHd   with   his  eyes  upon   the 

ground. 
'Ilut  is  love's  cufie;  pass  on,  my  Queen, 


Bnt  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows, 
Appioach'il  him,  and  with  full  affection 

'  Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom 

Most  joy  and  most  affiance,  for  I  know 

What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my 

side. 
And  many  a  lime  have  watcb'd  thee  at 

the  tilt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long-practised 

And  let  the  younger  and  unskill'd  go  by 
To  win  his  honour  and  to  make  his  natne. 
And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thec,  a  man 
Made  to  be  loved;  but  now  1  would  to 

God, 
Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  thine  eyes. 
Thou  cooldU   have  loved   this  maiden, 

shaped,  it  seems. 
By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face. 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead. 
Delicately  pure  and  marvellously  fair, 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a 

Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons 
Born  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
My  knight,  the  great  Sir   Lancelot  of 
the  Lake.' 

Then  answer'd   Lancelot,  '  Fair  she 

was,  my  King, 
Pure,  as  you  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 
To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an 

eye. 
To  doubt  her  pureness  were  to  want  a 

heart  — 
Yea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Could  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not 

be  bound.' 

'  Free  love,  so  bound,  were'frefct,'  said 

the  King. 
'  Let  love  be  free ;   free  love  is  for  the 

best: 
And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of 

death,  ^ 

What  should   be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a 

Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness?  yet  thee 
She  fail'd  to  bind,  tho'  being,  as  1  think. 
Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I  know,' 
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And  Lancelot  answer'd  nuthing,  but 

he  went, 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  >  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
I'be  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up   bii 

And   saw   the   barge   that  brought   her 
loving  d 


Ye  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.     Pray  for 

thy  soul? 
Ay,  that  will  I.     Farewell  too  —  now  at 


Queen,   if  1   grant  the  jealousy   as   of 

love. 
May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  and 


Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a 

reproach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Caught    from   his  mother's  arms  — the 


Who  passes  thro'  the  vision  of  the  night 
She  cha.nted  snatches  of  mysterious  hvm 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters, 


She   kiss'd   me  saying,  "Thou  art  fair, 

my  child. 
As  a  king's  son,"  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drown'd  me  in  i^  wber- 

For  what   am   I?  what   profits  me   my 

Of  greatest    knight?     I   fought    for  it, 

and  have  it; 
Pleasure   to  have  it,  none;   to  lose  it, 

Now  grown  a  part  of  mei  but  what  use 

in  it? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin 

known? 
Or   sin   seem   less,  Ibe   sinner  seeming 


These   bonds  thai  so  defame  me:  boI 

without 
She  wills  it :  would   \,  if  she  wiO'd  it?  | 

nay, 
Who  knows?   but  it  I  would  not,  the* 

may  God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me 

far. 
And  fling  me   deep   in   that   foigottri 


So  groan'd  Sir  Lancelot  in  remonefoi 

Not  knowing  he  ahoald  die  a  holy  man. 

THE   IIOLV  GRAIL. 

From  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  proves 

In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Percivole, 
Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  call'd 

The  Pure, 
Had  pass'd  into  the  silent  life  of  prajM, 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms;   and  leaving  fur 

The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  away 
From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after, 
died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk   among  the 

rest, 
AmbrosiuE,  loved  him  much  beyond  the 

rest, 
And   bonour'd   him,  and   wiou^l  into 

A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within, 
To   answer   that   which   came;   and  as 

they  sat 
Beneath  a  world-old  yew-tree,  daikenlDg 

half 
The  cloisters,  on  a  gustful  April  mom 
That  puiTd  the  swaying   branches  inl» 

Above  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he 
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'  O  brothei,  t  have  teen  thii  jrew-tree 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred 
For  never  have  1  known  the  world  with- 

Nor  ever  stray'd  beyond  the  pale  i   bul 

thee, 
When  finttboa  earnest  —  auch  a  courtesy 
Spake  thro'  the  limbs  and  in  the  voice  — 

I  iinew 
For  one  of  those  who  eat  m  Arthur's  hall; 
For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  tocsins, 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you 
Stamp'd  with  the  image  of  the  King;  and 

Tell  me,  what  drove  thee  from  the  Table 

Round, 
Uy  brother  P  was  it  earthly  passion  ctost  ? ' 

'Xay,' said  the  knigbt;   'for  no  such 

But  tbe  sweet  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Drove  me  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries, 
And  earthly  beats  that  spring  and  sparkle 

Among  us  in   the  jousts,  while  women 

Who  wins,  who   falls;    and   waste   the 

spiritual  strength 
Within  us,  better  oEfer'd  up  to  Heaven.' 

To   whom    the    monk  :    'The    Holy 
Grail  !~1  trust 
Weiregieen  in  Heaven'seyes;  but  here 

We  moulder  —  as  to  things  without   I 

Vet  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of 

Told  Ds  of  this  in  our  refectory, 

But  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 

Wtheudnothalfofwhathesaid.   What 


'Nay,  monk!    what   phantom?'    >n 
swer'd  Perdvale. 
'The  cop,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  oui 

Lord 
Dnnk  at  the  last  lad  supper  with  his  own 
Thii,  from  the  blessed  laind  of  Aromat  — 


Arimathxan  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  (JIaslonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  out 


By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.   But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  Heaven,  and  disap- 

To  whom  the  monk:  'From  our  old 

books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
Gave  him  an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to 

build; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the 

A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore. 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  but 


'A   woman,'   answer'd    Percivale,   'a 

And  one  no  further  off  in  blood  from  me 
Than  sister;  and  if  ever  holy  maid 
With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid;  tho*  never  maiden  glow'd. 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood. 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love. 
Which  being  rudely  blunted,  glanced  and 
shot 


Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Talile  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous 


'  And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  oi 
Her  all  but  otter  whiteness  held  for  sin. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 


A  msD  wcllnigh  &  handled  winlcn  old. 
Spake  often  with  heriof  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro'  hve  or  six, 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  wintera  old. 
From  our  Lord's  lime.     And  when  King 

Arthur  made 
Hi»  Table  Round,  and  aU  men's  hearts 

Qean  for  a  leason,  *urely  he  had  tfaoogbt 
That   now  tbe  Holy  Grail  would   come 

But  sin  broke   ouL    Ah,  Chriit,  that  it 

would  come. 
And  heal  the  world  of  all  theii  wiclied' 


To 


0  Father !  "  ask 
by  prayer  and  faiting? ' 

1  icnow  not,  for   thy  heart 


night 


And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  son 
Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and 

I  thought 
She  might  have  tiaen  and  floated  when  I 


'  For  on  a  day  she 


o  speak  with 


And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her 

Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful. 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful, 
Beautiful  in  (he  light  of  holiness. 
And  "O  roy  brother  Percivale."  ihe  said, 
"  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy 

Grail: 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a 

As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  'It  is  not  Arthur's 

To  bunt  by  moonlight;  '  and  the  slender 

As  from  a  distance  beyond  ditlance  grew 
Coming  u[>un  me — O  never  harp  nor  horn, 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  loach 

with  hand, 
Waslilte  that  muaicaait  came;  and  then 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 
Grail, 


Roae-red  with  beatings  in  it,  ai  if  alive. 
Till  all  Ihe  white  walls  of  my  cell  were 

dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall; 
And  then  Ibe  ^usic  faded,  and  the  Crvl 
Past,  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and  from  tbe 

The  rosy  quivenngs  died  into  the  night 
So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast   thou   too  aod 

pray. 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and 

p"y. 

That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  thoae,  and  all  the  world  be 
heai'd." 

'Then  leaving  the  pale  nun,  I  spake 
of  this 
To    all    men;    and   myself   bsted    and 

Always,   and  many  among   us  many  a 

Fasted  and  pray'd  even  to  the  uttermost, 
Expectant  of  Ihe  wonder  that  would  be. 


■And  < 


:  there  was  among  lu,  ever 


Among  u*  in  white  armour,  Galahad. 
"God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  bean- 

titul." 
Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight; 

In  so  young  youth,  was  ever  made  a 

Till  Galahad;    and  this  Galahad,  when 

heheafd 
My  sister's  vision,  Gll'd  me  with  amare; 
His  eyea  became  ao  like  bet  own,  tbey 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  L 

■Siatet  or  brother  none  bad  be;  but 

Call'd  bim  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  some 

said 
Begotten    by    enchantment  —  cbatteren 

they. 


Lancelot   wanderinglj 
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'  Bat  the,  the  w«n  *w««i  m»iden,  shore 

Clean  from  her  Toicheid  all  Ibat  wealth 

of  hair 
Which  made  a  silken  mat-work  for  her 

feet; 
And  DDt  of  tbit  the  plaited  broad  and 

A  wrong  sword-belt,  and  wo*e  with  silver 

thre^ 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam; 
And   saw   the    bright    boy-knighl,  and 

boQod  it  on  him, 
^ylng,  "  M;  knight,  my  love,  my  knight 

of  heaven, 
0  Ihaa,  my  lo*e,  whoce  love  is  one  with 

I,  maiden,  roand  thee,  maiden,  bind  my 

belt. 
Go  forth,  for  thou  ahatt  tee  what  I  have 

And  break  thro'  «U,  till  one  will  crown 

thee  king 
Fu  in  the  spiritual  city:"  and  as  she 

Sbe  sent  the  deathleM  passion  in  her 

nro*  him,  and  made  bim  bets,  and  laid 

her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  ber  belief. 


1  year  of  miracle:    O 


'Then  came 
is  our  great  ball  there  stood  a  vacant 


Aad  Merlin  cali'd  it  "The  Siege  peril- 

Perilans  for  good  and  ill;  "for  there," 

he  (ail, 
'No  man  could  ut  bat  he  should  lose 

And  once  by  misadveitence  Merlin  sat 

In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost;  buthe, 
Gilahsd,   when    he   heard  of   Merlin's 

died,  "  If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself!  " 


'Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to 

While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the 

hall. 
That  Galahad  would  sit  dovm  in  Merlin's 

chair. 

'  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we 

A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  Ibe  roofi. 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear 

than  day : 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 

Grail 
All  over  cover'd  with  aluminous  clouo, 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose. 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  tiU  1  found  a  voice  and  swsre  a 


A  twelvemontti  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it, 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it.  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it ;  and  Galahad  sware  the 

And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  cousin. 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among 

the  knights. 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the 


Then  spake  the  monk  Ambrosius,  ask- 
'  What  said  the  King?    Did  Arthur  take 


tfaevi 


'  Nay,  for  my  lord,'  said  Percival^ 
'  the  King, 
Was  not  in  hall :  for  early  that  same  day. 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  hold. 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help :  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milk) 
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Red-rent  with  hookt  of  bramble,  and  all 

Torn  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  ii  turn 
In  tempest:  so  the  King  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those 

wild  bees 
That  made   such   honey  in  his  realm. 

Howbeil. 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw, 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
i'o  darken  under  Camelot;  whence  the 

King 
Look'd   up,  calling  aloud,  "Lo,  there  1 

the  roofs 
or  our  great  hall  are  roll'd  in  thunder- 
Pray  Heaven,  they  he  not  smitten  by  the 

boll." 
For  dear  to  Arthui  was  that  ball  of  ours, 
As  having  there  so  oft  with  all  bis  knights 
Feasted,   and    as    the    stateliest    under 

'  O  brother,  had  you  known  our  mighty 
hall. 
Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  ago  1 
For  all  the  sacred  mount  of  Camelot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof. 
Tower  after  tower,  spite  beyond  spire. 
By  grove,  and  garden-lawn,  and  rusbing 

Climbs  to  the  mighty  hall  that  Merlin 

built. 
And  four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set 

betwixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol, gird  the  hall : 
And  in  the  lowest  heasls  are  slaying  men. 
And  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts, 
And  on  the  third  are   warriors,  perfect 

And  on  Ibe  fourth  are  men  with  growing 

wings. 
And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown, 
Andpeak'd  wings  pointed  tuihe  Northern 

Star. 
And  eastward  fronts  the  Statue,  and  the 

And  both  the  wings  ate  made  of  gold, 

and  flame 
At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields. 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes. 
Behold  it,  crying,  "  We  have  stilla  King." 


'  And,  brother,  had  you  known  ourhal 
within, 
Broadet  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the 

Where    twelve    great    windows    blazon 

Arthur's  wars. 
And  Blithe  light  that  falls  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro'  the  twelve  great  battles  of 

our  King. 
Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end. 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount 

Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  EJccalibnr. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it. 
And  blank :   and  who  shall   blazon  it? 

when  and  how?  — 
O  there,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  are 

done. 
The  brand  Excalibur  will  be  cast  away. 

'So  to  this  hall  full  quickly  rode  the 
King, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wrought. 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  suddea  vanish, 


The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all : 
Anil  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold, 

their  arms 
Hack'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  vrith 

smoke,  and  sear'd, 
Follow'd.  and  in  among  bright  faces,  ours. 
Full  of  the  vision,  presl ;  and  then  the 

King 
Spake  to  me,  being  nearest,  "  Percivale" 
(Because  the  hall  was  all  in  tumult  — 


'  O  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  had 
chanced. 
My  sister's  vision,  and  the  rest,  his  face 
Darken'd,  as  I  have  seen  it  moiv  than 

When  some   brave  deed   seem'd  to  be 

Darken;  and  "  Woe  is  me,  my  knights," 

he  cried, 
"  Had  I  been  here,  ye  bad  not  sworn  the 
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Bold   was  mine   answer,  "Had   thyself 

been  here, 
M(  King,   thou   woulilat  have   »worn." 

"  Yea,  yea,"  said  he, 
"Att  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  leen  the 

Grail?" 

'"Nay,   lord,  1   beard   tbe  sound,   I 
saw  the  light. 
But  since  I  did  not  see  tbe  Holy  Thing, 
1  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  taw." 

'Then  when  be  aik'd  OS,  knight  by 
knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as 

"Nay,  lord,  and  theiefore  have  we  sworn 


'"Lo  now,"  said   Arthur,  "have  ye 
teen  a  cloud? 
What  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  tee?  " 

'Then  Galahad  on  tbe  sudden,  and  in 

Shrilling  along  tbe  hall  to  Arthur,  cali'd, 
-But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry  — 
■  0  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me.' " 

'"Ah,  Galabad,   Galahad,"   said   the 
King, "  for  such 
A<  than  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 


A  sign  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  made. 
Bst  ye,  Ihat  follow  but  the  leader's  bell " 
(Brutfaer,  the   King  was  hard  upon  his 

knights), 
"Talieisin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  Song, 
And  one  hath  sung  and  all  the  dumb  will 

[jncelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  overborne 
Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger 

knight, 
Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
Tilt  gverbome  by  one,  be  learns  —  and  ye, 
Wliit   are    ye?      Galahads?  — no,   not 

Perdvales  " 
(For  thus  it  pleased  tbe  King  to  range 


With    strength    and   will   lo   right   the 

wrong'd,  of  power 
To  lay   the    sudden   heads   of  violence 

flat. 
Knights   that    in   twelve    great    battle: 

splash'd  and  dyed 
The  strong   White    Horse   in   his  own 

heathen  blood  — 
But  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will 

Go,  lince   your  vows  are  sacred,  being 

Yet— for  ye  know  the   cries  of  all  my 

Pass  thro'  this  halt  —  how  often,  O  my 

knights. 
Your  places  being  vacant  at  my  side, 
This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  cone 

Unchallenged,  while  ye  follow  wandering 

lires 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  I     Many  of  you,  yea 

Return  no  morei  ye  think  I  show  my- 
self 

Too  dark  a  prophet :  come  now,  let  us 

Tbe  morrow  mom  once  more  in  one  full 

Held 
Of  gracious  pastime,  that  once  mote  the 

King, 
Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  Quest,  may 

The   yet-unbroken   strength   of   all   his 

knights. 
Rejoicing  in  that  Order  which  he  made." 

'So  when  the  sun   broke   next   from 
under  ground. 
All  the  great  table  of  our  Arthur  closed 
And  clash'd  in  inch  a  tourney  and  so 


A.nd  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Waa  in  us  from  the  vision,  overthrew 
So    many    knights    Ihat   all    the    people 

And  almost   burst   the   barriers  in  their 

heat, 
Shouting,  "Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Perci- 
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'  But  when  the  next  ilaj  brake  from 

under  ground  — 
O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Canielot, 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  King  himself  had  fears  that  it  would 

fall, 
So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim  ;  for  where 

the  roofs 
ToCter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky. 
Met  foreheads  all  along  [he   street  of 

Who  watch'd  ua  pass;   and  lower,  and 

where  the  long 
Rich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weigh'd   the 

necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  ciaiy  walls, 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers 

of  flowera 
Fell  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvern,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan, 
Ac   all   the  corners,  named   us  each  by 

Calling  "God  speed!"  but  in  the  ways 

below 
The  knights  and  ladies  wepC,  and  rich 

and  poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  could  hardly 

For  grief,  and  all  in  middle  street  the 
Queen, 

Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  ihriek'd 

"This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  our 

So  to  the  Gate  of  the  three  Queens  we 

Where  Arthur's  wars  are  render'd  mysti- 

caUy, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way. 

'And  I  was   lifted  up  in  heart,  and 

thought 
Of  all  my  lale-sbo»m  prowess   in   the 

lists. 
How  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down 

the  knights, 
So  many  and  famous  names;   and  ne»er 

yet 
Had  heaven  appear'd  so  blue,  nor  earth 

to  green, 
For  all  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I 

knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  Grail. 


>  Tliereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  or 

KiDg. 

That  most  of  ui  would  follow  wandetin; 

fires. 
Came  like   a  driving  gloom   acros  1117 


And  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns, 
And  I  was  Ihinty  even  unto  death; 
And  1,  too,  cried,  "This  Quest  is  not  for 
thee." 

'  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  1  tbou^t 
my  thirst 
Would  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  and  then 

With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  th«  crisping 

Play'd  ever  back  upon  the  doping  wave, 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye;  and  o'ci 

the  brook 
Were   apple-trees,  and    apple*   by  the 

Fallen,  and  on  the  lawns.    "  I  wiU  rest 


The  goodly  apples,  all  these  tbingi  U 

Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
And  thirsting,  in   a  land  of  sand  uid 


Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  vho 

sliould  tay, 
"  Rest  here;  "  but  when  1  touch'dher,  lal 

she,  [00, 
Fell   into   dust    and    nothing,  and  the 

house 
Became  no  better  tbon  a  brokcB  shed. 
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'  And  on  I  Tode,  uid  greater  was  mj 

tbirat. 
Then  iUsh'd  a  yellow  gleaai  «ct<im  the 

world, 
And  where  it  smole  the  plowthate  in  the 

field. 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing,  and  fell 

Before  it;  where  it  gUtlCT'd  on  her  pail. 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking,  and  fell 

Before   it,  and   I   knew  not  why,   but 

thotigbt 
"The  lun  is  riung,"  tho'  the  son   had 


Then  was  I  w 


that   ( 


In  golden  armour  with  a  crown  of  gold 
AboQt  a  casque  all  jewels;  and  his  horse 
Id  golden  armour  jeweli'd  everywhere ; 
And  on  the  splendour  came,  flashing  me 

blind; 
And  leem'd  to  me  the  Lord  of  all  the 

world. 
Being  lo  huge.    But  when  I  thought  be 


And  up  I  went  and  tooch'd  him,  and  he, 

too, 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  waa  left  alone 

And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand   and 

'  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty 


Atd  by  the  gateway  ttirr'd   a  crowd; 

and  these 
Cried  lo  me  climbing,  "  Welcome,  Perci- 

Tale! 
TliDn  Diightint  and  tboa  poteit  among 

And  glad  waa  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at 


And  tl 


Far  thro'  ■ 


dlx 


that  man    had    once   dwell   there;    but 

there  1  found 
Only  one  man  of  an  eiceeding  age. 
"  Where  is  that  goodly  company,"  laid  I, 
"  That  so  cried  out  npon  me  ? "  and  he 


had 


gaspd, 


>  answer,   and   yet 


"  Whence  and  what  art  tbou  ?  "  and  even 

Fell  into  dull,  and  diiappear'd,  and  I 
Was  left  alone  once  moie,  and  cried  in 

grief, 
"  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  win  crumble  into  dust." 


Was  lowest,  found  ■  chapel,  and  thereby 

A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 

To  whom  I  told  my  phantoms,  and  he 

'"O  son,  thon  ha«i  not  Irne  humility, 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  ail; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  Ibingi  made 

Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  Hia  mortal  change, 
'  Take  thou  my  robe,'  she  said, '  for  all  it 

thine,' 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  aud- 

den  light 
So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
Pollow'd  Him  down,  and  like  a  Hying  star 
Led  on  the   gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the 

ctM.; 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known  :  for  what 

Tbou  thoughtest  of  thy  proweu  and  thy 

sins? 
Thon  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 

As  Galahad,"     When  the  hermit  made 

In  silver  armour  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  cliapcl  door 
Laid  lance,  and  enter'd,  and  we  knell  in 

And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burning 

thirst. 
And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  element*  alone;  Iml  b^ 
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"  Saw  ye  no  more?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the 

Gr»il, 
The     Holy    Grail,   dncend    upon    the 


And  bither  am  I  come;  and  never  yet 

Hath  what  Ihy  sister  taught  me  hnltosee, 
Thit  Holy  Thing,  faii'd  from  my  tide,  nor 

Cover'd,  bat  moving  with  me  night  and 
day, 

Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood -red,  and  slidingdown  the  blackcn'd 

Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain 

top 
Blood-Tcd,  and  in  the    sleeping   mere 

Blood-red.     And  in  the  strength  of  this 


And    ctash'd   with    Pagan   hordes,   and 

bore  them  down. 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength 

of Ibi) 
Come  victor.     But  my  time  is  hard  at 

hand. 
And  hence  I  go;   and  one  will  crown  me 

king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city;  and  come  thou, 

For  thou  shah  see  the  vision  when  1  go." 

■  While  thus  he  ipake,  his  eye,  dwell- 
ing on  mine. 
Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I 
grew 


■There  rose  a  hill  thai  none  but  man 
could  climb, 
Scarr'd  with   a   hundred  wintry  water- 
Storm  at  tbe  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it, 
Round  us  and  death ;  for  every  moment 


His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd :  *o  quiet 

and  thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and 

right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunki  about  u 

dead, 
Yea,   rotten  with   a  Hundred    years  ol 

death. 
Sprang  into   lire :   and  at  the  base  we 

On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil 

Part  black,  part  whiten'd  with  the  bono 

Not  to  be  crost,  save  that  some  ancient 

Had  built  a  way,   where,   UnkM  with 

many  a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  1^ 

And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  croK 
Sprang   into   fire   and  vanish'd,  tho'  I 

yeam'd 
To  follow;  and  thrice  above  him  all  the 

heavens 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  n 

Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God :  and 

At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
In  silver-shining  armour  starry-clear; 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hane 
Qothcd  in  white  samite  or  a  luminom 

And  with   exceeding  swiftness  ran  the 

If  boat  it  were  —  I  saw  not  whence  it 

And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blaied 

Roaring,  I  saw  bim  like  a  silver  star  — 
And  had  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become    a    living    creature    clad   with 

And  o'er  his  head  tbe  Holy  Vessel  bung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me. 
For  now  I  knew  the  veil  bad  been  with- 

Then  in   a   moment  when   they  Uaicd 

again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
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Dovn  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond 

lh«  star 
I  uiv  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spirei 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl  — 
N'n  larger,  tho'  the  goat  of  all  the  saints  — 
Strike  from  the  sea;  and  from  the  star 


Which  n 


Then  fell  the  Eloodi  of  heaven  drowning 

the  deep. 
And  bow  my  feet  recrost  the  deathful 

ridge 
No  memory   in   me   lives;    bat   that   I 

touch 'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know;  and 

Taking   my   wat-hone   from    the    holy 

GUd  that  no  phantom  vext  me   more. 

To  whence  1  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur's 


'0  btpther,'  ask'd  Ambrosius,  —  'for 
in  sooth 
These  ancient  books — and  (hey  would 

Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these, 
Nol  all  unlike;   which  oftentime  I  read. 
Who  read  but  oil  my  breviary  with  ease. 
Tin  my  head  swima;  and  then  go  fortb 

Dovn  lo  the   little  thorpe  that  lies  >o 

And  almost  plasler'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old   walls  —  and  mingle  with 

our  folk; 
And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep. 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearla, 
Might  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives, 
Add  ills  anil  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings- 

And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the 

place. 
That  l^ve   no   meaning  half  a  league 

Oi  lulling  random  squabbles  when  they 


Chafferings  and  chaltetiogs  at  the  mar 

ket-cross. 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  (his  small  world 

of  mine, 
Yea,  even   in  their  hens  and  in   theit 

eggs  — 
O  brother,  saving  this  Sit  Galahad, 
Came  ye  on  none  but  phantoms  in  your 


No  ID 


m?- 


Then  Sir  Perdvale : 

'  All  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  such  a  vow. 
And  women  were  as  phantoms.    O  my 

brother. 
Why  wilt  thou  shame  me  to  confess  to 

thee 
How  far  I  falter'd   from  my  quest  and 

vow? 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nights, 
A  bedmale  of  the  snaii  and  eft  and  snake. 
In  grass  and  burdock,  I  was  changed  to 

And  meagre,  and   the   vision   had   not 


of  it 

Tbitbet  I  made,  and  there  was  I  disarm'd 
By  maidens  each  as  fair  as  any  flower: 
But  when  they  led  me  into  hall,  behold, 
The  Princess  of  that  castle  was  the  one, 
Brother,  and  that  one  only,  who  had  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap;  for  when  I  moved 

of  old 
A  slender  page  about  her  father's  halt. 
And  she  a  slender  maiiien,  all  my  heart 
Went   after   her  with   longing:   yet  we 

Had  never  kiss'd  a  kiss,  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  came  upon  her  once  again, 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was 

And  all   his  land  and  wealth  and  state 

And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  she  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  (he  (lay  before 
Tiy  me;   for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  old;  till  one  fait 

I  walking  lo  and  fto  beside  a  stream 
T'hat   dash'd  across  her  orchard  undei> 
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Hcr  cistle-wkUs,  ihe  itol<  upon  mj  walk, 
And  calling  nie  the  greatest  of  all  knights. 
"    '         '      e,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first 


And  gave  herself  and  all  ber  wealth  to 

Then  1   remember'd    Aithui's  wanting 

Th»l  most  of  (u  would  follow  wandering 

And  the  Quest  fadm!  -n  my  heart.  Anon, 
I'he  hearfs  of  all  her  ^jeople  drew  lo  me, 
With  supplication  both   of   knees  and 

"We  have  heard  of  thee;  thou  art  our 

greatest  knight. 
Out  Lady  says  it,  and  we  well  believi 
Wed  thon  our  Lady,  and  rule  over  ui. 
And  thou  shall  be  as  Arthur  in  our  land." 
O  me,  my  brother!    but  one  ntghl  my 

Burnt  me  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled. 
But  wail'd    and  wept,  and    hated    mine 

own  self, 
And  ev'n  the  Holy  Quest,  and  all   but 

Then  after  I  was  join'd  with  Galahad 
Cared  not   for   her,  nor  anything  upon 
earth.' 

Then  said  the  monk, '  Poor  men.  when 
yute  is  cold, 
Must  be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires. 
And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  so  little;   yea,  and  blest  be  Heaven 
Ttiat    brought   thee   here   to   this  poor 

Where  all  the  brethren  are  lo  hard,  t 

My  cold  heart  with  a  friend :  but  O  the 

pity 
To  6nd  thine  own  tint  love  once  mor< 

to  hold. 
Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine 

Or  aJl   but   hold,   anil   then  —  cost  bet 

Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed. 
For  we  that  want  the  warmth  of  double 


We   that  are   plagued   with   dreams  of 

something  s 
Beyond  all  i 


Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  eartU;- 

Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell. 
But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  euth. 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  dopitc 
All  fast  and  penance.  Saw  ye  none  be- 
None  of  your  knighta?' 


I  s 

The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  our  Sir  Bars 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon: 
And  toward  him  spurr'd,  and  hail'd  bin, 

And  each  made  joy  of  either;  then  he 
ask'd, 

"Where  is  he?  hast  ihou  seen  bin- 
Lancelot?  —  Once," 

Said  good  Sir  Bora,  "  he  dash'd  across 

And  maddening  what  he  rode :  and  when 

'  Rides!  thou  then  so  hotly  on  a  quest 
So  holy,'  l.ancelot  shouted, '  Stay  me  not : 
I   have  been  the  sluggard,  and  I  rid: 

For  now  there  it  a  lion  in  the  way.' 

So  vanish'd." 

'Then  Sir  Bora  bad  ridden  on 
Softly,  and  sorrowing  for  our  Lancelot, 
Because   his   former  mldneo,  once  the 


Not  1 


,  so   Lancelot  might 


The  Holy  Cup  of  healing;  and,  indeed. 
Being  so  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  HolyQutSt: 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well:  if  not. 
The  Quest  and  be  were  in  the  band*  ol 
Heaven. 

'And  then,  with  small  advenlare  met. 

Rode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm. 
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And  fonnd  a  people  there  among  their 

cragi, 
Om  nee  iDd  blood, a  remnant  that  were 

left 
Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stonei 
They  pitch  up  straight  to  heavea:  and 

their  wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which 

The  mndering  of  th«  start,  and  tcolf  d  at 


A  mocking  Gre  ;  "  What  other  lire  than 

he, 
Whereby  the  blood  beats,  and  the  blossom 

And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is 

warm'd?" 
And  when  his  Answer  chafed  them,  the 

rough  crowd. 
Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their 

Seiicd  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him 


i;  and  lying  bounden 


aceU 
Of  great  piled  itont 

there 

In  dtrkness  thro'  innumerable  hours 
He  heard   the    hollow-ringing  heavei 


fell, 
Such  u  no  wind  could  more :  and  thro' 

the  gap 
tilmuner'd   the    streaming   send;    then 

Stai  as  the  da;  was  loud',  and  thro'  the 


The 


gap 


clear  stars  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round  — 
Fot,  brother,  so  one  night,  becaose  they 

roll 
TTuo"  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named 

the  stars. 
Rejoicing  in  onrselves  and  in  our  King  — 
And  these,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar 

In  on  him  shone:  "And  then  to  me,  to 

S*M  good  Sir  Bors,  "beyond  all  hopes 


Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  It   for 

Across  the  seven  clear  Stan  —  O  grace  to 

In  colour  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
Before  B  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."    Afterwards,  a 

Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 
In   secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  bin* 
go.' 

To  whom  the  monk :  '  And  I  remember 

That  pelican  on  the  casque :  Sir  Bors  it 

Who   spake   so  low   and  sadly   at  our 

And  mighlir  reverent  at  our  grace  was  he: 
A  square-set  man  and  honest;   and  his 

An  out-donr  sign  of  all  the  warmth  within. 
Smiled  with  his  lips  —  a  smile  beneath  a 


The  citv,  found  ye  all  yonr  knight*  re- 

lurn'd. 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy. 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what 

the  King?' 

Then  answer'd   Percivale:  'And  that 
can  I, 
Brother,    and    truly;    since    the    living 

Of  so  great   men  as  Lancelot  and  our 

King 
Pass    not    from   door   to    door    and   out 

But  sit  within  the  house.    O,  when  we 

reach'd 
The  city,  our    horses  stumbling  as  they 

On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Ctack'd  basilisks,  and    splinter'd    cocka- 
trices. 
And  shatter'd  talbuts,  which  had  left  the 
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■And   theie  lat  Arthoi  on  the  iJaI«- 

And  those  that  had  gone  out  upon  the 

Quest, 
Wasted   and   worn,  and   but  a  tithe  of 

And  those  that  had  not,  stood  before  the 

King, 
Who,  when  he  saw  me,  rose,  and  bade  me 

hail, 


thee 
On    hill,   OT  plfiin,   at  sea,   or   flooding 

So  fierce  a  gale  made  havoc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  our  kings; 
Yea,  shook  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of 

And  from  thti  statue  Merlin  moulded  for 

Half-wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now  — 

the  Quest. 
This   vision  — bast  thou  seen  the  Holy 

That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glaston- 
bury?" 

■  So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast 
heard, 
Ambrosius,  and  my  fresh  but  fixt  resolve 
To  i>a9s  awav  into  (he  quiet  life, 

.,  but,  sharply  turning. 


St  for 


'"Nay,  lord,"  said   Gawain,  "not  for 

Therefore  1   communed  with   a  saintly 

Who  made  me  sure  the  Quest  was  not 

For  I  was  much  awcaried  of  the  Quest : 
But  found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field. 
And  merry  maidens  in  it;  and  then  this 

Tore  my  pavilion  from  the  tentirg-pin. 
And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  about 
With    all    discomfort;   yea,  and   but  (or 


this, 
My  twelvemonth 


e  pleasant 


'  He   ceased ;    and   Arthur  tom'd  la 
whom  at  Rrsl 
He  saw  not,  for   Sir   Bors,  on  enteriift 

Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  cai^ 

his  hand. 
Held  it,  and  there,  half-hidden  by  tiim. 

Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
"  Hail,  Bors  \  if  ever  loyal  oian  and  Ime  . 
Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail;"  | 

and  Bors, 
"  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it : 
I  saw  it;"  and  the  tears  were  in  his  e;fa. 

'Then   there   remain'd  but  Lancelot, 

for  the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  sturm: 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  list: 
"Thou,   too,   my   Lancelot,"  ask'd  the 

King,  "  my  friend. 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  avail'd  for 

thee?" 

' "  Our  mightiest ! "  answer'd  Lancelot, 

with  a  groan; 
"  O  King ! ''  —  and  when  he  paused,  cae- 

thoughl  I  spied 
A  dying  Hie  of  madness  in  his  eyes  — 
"  O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I 

be. 
Happier   ate   those  that  welter  in  their 

Swine  in  the  mud,  thai  cannot  see  for 

Slime  of  the  ditch ;  but  in  me  lived  a  sia 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure. 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and 

Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome 

And   poisonous  grew  together,  each  ss 

Not  tobepluck'dasunder;  and  when  th)* 

knights 
Sware,  I  svvare  with  them  only  in  the 

That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.    Then  1 

To  one  most  holy  saint,  vrho  wept  and 
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Hat  lave  tfaey  could  be  pluck'd  asunder, 

all 
My  que*t  were  but  in  vain;  to  wbom  1 


To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart. 
My  madneu  came  upon  me  as  of  old, 
And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  tar  away; 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men. 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of 

And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once ;  and  then 

All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore. 
Wide  flats,   where   nothing   but  coane 

grasses  grew; 
But  lach  a  blast;  my  King,  began  to  blow. 
So  loud  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 
Vecouldnot  hear  the  water*  for  the  blast, 
Tbo'  faeapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the 

Drove  like  a  cataiaci,  and  all  the  sand 
Snept   like   a  river,  and    the   clouded 

Were  shaken  irith  the  motion  and  the 

And  blackening  In  the  sea-foam  sway'd  a 
boat, 

Hilf-swallow'd   in   it,   anchor'd   with   a 

And  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 
'  1  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself, 
And  in   the   great  sea  wash  away  my 

1  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep, 
Aud  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the 

stars; 
And  ^he  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh 

night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge, 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  look- 
Behold,  the  enchanted   lowers  of  Car- 

A  tastle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock, 

Wth  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 

And  steps  that  met  the  breaker !   there 


Stood  nea 


1  but  a 


That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was 

full. 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  l^  the 

There   drew  my  sword.     With  sudden- 

Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like 

Each    gript    a   shoulder,   and    I   stood 

And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them, 

'Doubt  not,  go  forward;  if  thou  doubt, 

the  beasts 
Will   tear   thee  piecemeal.'    Then  with 


It  my  hand. 


The  sword  was  dash'd  from  oi 

and  fell. 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past; 
But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw. 
No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 
Or  shield  of  knight;   only  the  rounded 

Thro'  the  UU  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
But  always  in  the  quiet  bouse  I  heard. 
Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 
A   sweet   voice  singing  in  the   topmost 

Tothe  eastward  :  up  I  climb'd  athousand 

With  pain ;  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to 

climl> 
For  ever :  at  (be  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail.' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door; 
It  gave;  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 
With  such  a  fierceness  that    I    swoon'd 

O,  yet  melhought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Gieat  angels,  awful   shapes,  and  wings 

and  eyes. 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin, 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  bad  sworn  I 

That  which  I  saw;  but  what  I  saw  was 

veil'd 
And  covcr'd ;  and  this  Quest  was  not  f<^ 
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'So  speaking,  and  here  ceaiing,  Lance- 
lot left 
The  hall  long  ulenl,  till  ^ir  Gawain  —  nay, 
Brother,    I    need    not   tell    thee    foolish 

words,  — 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  Itnjght  was  he. 
Now   bulden'd   by    the   alence   of   hit 

King,— 
Well,  I   will   (eU   Ibee:   "O   King,  my 

liege,"  he  said, 
"Hath   Gawain   fail'd   in  any  quest   of 

When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  foughten 

field? 
But  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend  Perctvale, 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  driven  men 

Yea,  made  our  mightiest   madder   than 


I  by  p 


e  eyes  and  by  n 


1  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl. 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies. 
Henceforward." 

' "  Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King, 
"Gawain,  and  bUnder  unio  holy  things 
Hope  not  (o  make  thyself  by  idle  vows. 
Being  loo  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if  indeed   there   came  a  sign  from 


sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times, 
And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 
When  God  made  music  thru'  them,  could 

but  speak 
His  music  by  the   framework   and   the 

And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth. 

■"Nay  —  but   thou  errelt,  Lancelot: 
never  yet 
Could  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and 

Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might 

With  such  a  closeness,  but  apart  there 

grew,    , 
Save  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest 


Some  root  of  knighthood  and  pui;  doUe- 
Whereto  sec  thou,  that  it  may  beu  iti 


'"And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  0  mj 

knights? 

Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 

To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Qout, 

That  moM  of  tbem  would  follow  waudtr- 

Lost  in  Ihe  quagmire?  —  lost  to  me  and 

And  left  me  gaiing  at  a  barren  board. 
And  a  lean   Order  ~  scarce   retum'd  i 

tithe  — 
And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  cult 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw; 
Another  halh  beheld  it  afar  off. 
And   leaving    human   wrongs   to   nght 

themielvea, 
Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 
And  one  hath  bad  Ihe  vision  face  to  fue, 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  is 

However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhoc. 

'"And  some  among  you  held,  that  if 

the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  wtould  have  swotn 

the  vow: 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  mMt 

guard 
That  vihich  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  bind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  lo 

plow. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted 


This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is 

light. 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is 


1   knows  himself  no 
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Xor  the  hieh  Gud  a  vision,  nor  thai  One 
Who  rose  again ;  ye  have  seen  what  ye 
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KiMC  Arthl'k  made  new  knights  to  fill 

Uft  by  the  Holy  Quest;  and  as  he  sat 
In  hill  al  old  CaerUon,  the  high  dvon 
Were  softly  snnder'd,  and  thro'  these  a 

Pelkas,  and  'the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
I^  and  the  sunshine  catne  along  with 

'  Hake  me  thy  knight,  because  I  know, 

Sir  King, 
AU  Ihxt  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love.' 
Soch  was  his  cry;  for  having  heard  the 

King 
Hid  let  ptociairaatournament^  the  prize 
A  gulden  circlet  and  a  knightly  sword, 
Full  fain  bad  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 
The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword : 
And  Ibere  were  those  who  know  him  near 

the  King, 
And  promised  for  him :  and  Arthur  made 

him  knight. 

And  this  new  knight.  Sir  Pelleas  of  the 

But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance. 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  he  — 
Kiding  at  noon,  a  day  or  twain  before, 
Acrom  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find 
Cufleon  and  the  King,  had  felt  the  sun 
^t  like  a  strong  knight  on  his  helm, 

and  reel'd 
Almost  to  falling  from  His  horse;    but 

Nfai  him  a  mound  of  even-sloping  side, 
Wkereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew, 
And  here  and  there  great  hollies  umlcr 

But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space, 
And  fern  and  heath:  and  slowly  Pelleas 


himself  down ;  and  as  he 

At  random  looking  over  the  broivn  earth 
tn-gloomii 


idom  looking  ove 
Thro'  that  green-glooming  twilight  of  the 


Pelleas  that  the  fern  without 
Burnt  as  a  living  lire  of  emeralds. 
So  that  hi)  eyes  were  dazzled  lookii^  at  it- 
Then  o'er  it  crust  the  dimness  of  a  cloud 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
Flying,  and  then  a  fawn;    and  bis  eyes 

And  since  he  loved  all  maidens,  but  no 

In    special,    half-awake    he    whisper'd, 

'Where? 
O  where?     I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee 


Suddenly  waken'd  with  a  sound  of  talk 
And  laughter  at  the  limit  of  the  wood. 
And  glancing  thro'  the  hoary  boles,  he  saw. 
Strange  as  to  some  old  prophet  might 

have  seem'd 
A  vision  hovering  on  a  sea  of  lire. 
Damsels  in  divers  colours  like  the  cloud 
Of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  horses,  and  the  horses  richly  trapt 
Breast-high  in  that  bright  line  of  bracken 


Because  the  way  was  lost. 

And  Pelleas  rose. 
And  loosed  his  horse,  and  led  him  to  the 

light. 
There  she  that  leem'd  the  chief  among 

them  said, 
'In  happy  time  behold  our  pilot-start 
Youth,  we  are  damsels-errant,  and  we  ride, 
Arm'd  as  ye  see,  to  tilt  against  the  knights 
There  at  Caerleon,  but  have  lost  our  way ; 
To  right?  to  left?  straightforward?  bacit 


Which?  tell  us  quickly.' 
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Pelleas  gazing  thought, 
la  Guinevere  heraelf  so  beautiful?' 
For  large  her  violet  eyes  look'd,  and  het 

bloom 
A  loiy  dawn  kindled  in  stainless  heavens. 
And  Tound  her  limbg,  mature  in  woman- 

And  lender  waa  het  hand  and  small  het 

And  bat  for  those  targe  e; es,  the  haunts 

She  might  have  seem'd  a  toy  to  trifle  with. 
And  pass  and  care  no  more.     But  while 

he  ga2ed 
The  beauty  of  her  flesh  abash'd  the  boy, 
As  tho'  it  were  the  beauty  of  her  soul : 
For  U  the  base  man,  judging  of  [he  good, 
Puts  his  own  baseness  in  him  by  default 
Of  wiU  and  nature,  so  did  Pelleas  lend 
All  the  young  beauty  of  his  own  soul  to 

Believing  her;   and  when  she  spake  to 

Stammet'd,  and  could  not  make  her  a 
reply. 

For  out  of  the  waste  islands  had  he  come. 
Where   saving    his   own    sisters   he  had 

Scarce  any  but  the  women  of  his  isles. 
Rough  wives,  that  laugh'd  and  scream'd 

against  the  gulls, 
Makers  of  nets,  and  living  from  the  sea. 

Then  with  a  slow  smile  turn'd  the  lady 

And  took'd   upon  her  people,    and  as 

A  stone  is  flung  into  some  sleeping  tern. 
The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge. 
Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  com- 
pany. 
Three   knights  were   thereamong;    and 

they  loo  smiled. 
Scorning  him;  for  the  lady  was  Ettarce, 
And  she  was  a  great  lady  in  her  land. 

Again  she  said,  'O  wild  and  of  the 

Knowest  (hou   not   the   fashion  of  our 

Or  have  the  Heavens  but  given  thee  a  fair 

Lacking  a  tongue?' 


Was  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light,  ud 


'Lead  then,'  she  said;  and  thro'  the 
woods  they  went. 
And  while  they  rode,  the  meaajng  in  hii 

eyes, 
His  tenderness  of  manner,  and  chaste  swt, 
His  broken  utterances  and  bashfnlnos, 
Were  all  a  burthen  to  her,  and  in  her 

She  multer'd,  '  1  have  lighted  on  a  fool, 
Raw,  yet  so  stale  ! '     But  since  her  mind 

was  bent 
On  hearing,  after  trumpet  blown,  her  nunc 
And  title,  ■  Queen  of  Beauty,'  in  the  lists 
Cried  —  and  beholding  him  so  strong,  slie 

thought 
That  peradventure  he  will  fight  for  me. 
And  win  the  circlet:  therefore  llatlet'd 

Being    so    gracious,    that    he   welbigh 

His  wish  by  hers  was  echo'd;  and  her 

knights 
And  all  her  damsels  too  were  gracioas  to 

For  she  was  a  great  lady. 

And  when  they  reach'd 
Caerleon,  ere  they  pas!  to  lodging,  she, 
Taking  his  hand,  'O  the  strong  band,' 

'See!  look  at  mine  I  but  wilt  thou  Egbt 


'  Ay,  that  will  I,'  she  answer'd,  and  she 

And  siraitly  nipt  the  hand,  and  flung  it 

from  her; 
Then  glanced  askew  at  those  threeknighls 

of  hers, 
Till  all  her  ladies  laugh'd  along  with  her. 
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'  O  happy  world,'  thought  Pelleas.'alt. 

Ace  happy:  I  the  happiest  of  them  all.' 
Nor  slepl  that  night  for  pleuure  in  his 

blood, 
And  green  wood-ways,  and  eye»  among 

the  leaves; 
Then   being   on    the    morrow  knighted. 

To  love  one  only.    And  as  he  came  iway. 
The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their 

heels 
And  wonder'd  after  him  because  his  face 
Shone  like  the  coantenance  of  a  priest  of 

old 


Then  Arthur  made  vast  banquets,  and 
strange  knights 
From  the  four  winds  came  in;  and  each 

Tho'  served  with  choice  from  air,  land, 

Oft  in  mid-banquet  measuring  with  his 

eyes 
Hit  neighbour's  make  and  might:   and 

Pelleas  look'd 
Nuble  among  the  noble,  for  he  dream'd 
HIj  lady  loved  him,  and  he  knew  himself 
Loved  of  the  King:  and  him  his  new- 
made  knight 
Wonhipt,  whose  lightest  whisper  moved 

Hian  all  the  tanged  reasons  of  the  worid. 

Then  blush'd  and  brake  the  morning 

of  the  jousts. 
And  this  was  cali'd  '  The  Tournament  of 

Youth  :  ' 
Pot  Arthur,   loving  his  young   knight, 

withheld 
His  older  and  his  mightier  from  the  lists. 
Tint  Pelleas  might  obtain  his  lady's  love. 
According  to  her  promise,  and  remain 
Lord  of  the  tourney.    And  Arthur  had 

the  jousts 
Down  in  the  flat  field  hy  the  shore  of  Usk 
Holden:  the  gilded  parapets  were  crown'd 
With  faces,  and  the  great  tower  fill'd  with 


mit,  and  the  trumpets  blew. 


There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the 

i^eld 
With  honour:  So  by  that  strong  hand  of 

The   I 

Then  rang  the  shout  his  lady  loved: 

the  heat 
Of  pride  and  glory  fired  her  face;    h«( 

eye 
Sparkled;  she  caught  the  circlet  from  his 

And   there   before   the  people   crown'd 

herself: 
So  for  the  last  time  she  was  gracious  to 

him. 

Then  at  Caericon  for  a  space  —  her 
look 
Bright    for   all    others,   cloudier   on    her 

Lingered    Ettarte:     and    seeing    Pelleas 

Said    Guinevere,    'We    marvel    at    tbee 
iich. 


'  Had  ye  not  held  your  Lancelot  in  your 

bower, 
My  Queen,  he  had  not  won.'     Whereat 

the  Queen, 
As  one  whose  foot  is  bitten  by  an  ant, 
Glanced  down  upon  her,  tum'd  and  went 

But  after,  when  her  damsels,  and  her- 
self. 
And  those  three  knights  all   set   their 

Sir  Pelleas  follow'd.    She  that  saw  him 

'  Damsels  —  and  yet  I  should  be  shamed 


Some  rough  old  knight  who  knew  the 

worldly  way. 
Albeit  grizzlier  than  a  bear,  to  ride 
And  jest  with:   take  him  to  you,  keep 
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And   pampei   him  wiib  papmeat,  if  yt 

will, 
Old  milky  fables  of  the  wolf  and  sheep. 
Such  as  the  wholesome  mothers  tell  their 

Nay,  should  ye  try   him  with  a  merry 

To  find  his  mettle,  good:  and  if  he  Hy 

Small  matter  llet  him.'  This  her  damsels 

And  mindful  of  her  small  and  cruel  hand. 
They,  closing  round  him  thro'  the  journey 

Acted   her  hest,  and  always  from   her 

Restrain'd  him  with  all  manner  of  device. 
So  that  he  could  not  come   to  speech 

with  her. 
And  when  she  gain'd  her  castle,  npsprang 

Down  tang  the  grate  of  iron  thro'  the 

And  he  was  left  alone  in  open  tield. 

'These  be  the  ways  of  ladies,'  Pelleas 

thought, 
'To  tho^e  who  love  them,  trials  of  oar 

faith. 
Vea,  let  her  prove  me  to  the  uttermost. 
For  loyal  to  the  uttermost  am  1.' 
So  made  his  moan;  and,  darkness  falling, 

sought 
A  priory  not  far  off,  there  lodged,  but 

With  morning  every  day,  and,  moist  or 

Full-arm'd  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walls,  and  no  one  open'd  to 

And  this  persistence  turn'd  her  scorn 

to  wrath. 
Then    calling    her    three    knights,   she 

charged  them,  '  Out ! 
And  drive  him  from  the  walls.'    And  out 

they  came, 
But    Pelleas    overthrew   them    as   they 

Against   him   one   by  one;    and    these 

return'd, 
But  still  he  kept  his  watch  beneath  the 

waU. 


Thereon   her  wrath   became  a  failei 
A  week   beyond,  while  walking  oa  dit 

With    her    three   knights,  she  poiUd 

downward,  'Look, 
He    haunts   me  —  I   cannot  hteatln— 

be»eges  me; 
Down!   strike   him!   put  my  hate  into 

your  strokes, 
And  drive  him   from  my  walls.'    And 

down  they  went, 
And  Pelleas  overthrew  them  one  hjwt; 
And   from   the   lower  above  hun  cried 

'  Bind  him,  and  bring  him  in.' 

He  heard  her  voiec: 
Then  let   the   strong  hand,  which  hid 

overthrown 
Her  minion-knighta,  by  those  he  oter- 


Then  when  he  came  before  Eltartt, 
the  sight 
Of  her  rich  beauty  made   him  at  odc 

More  bondsman  in  his  heart  than  in  hil 

Yet  with  good  cheer  he  spake, 'Behold 

me,  Lady, 
A  prisoner,  and  the  vassal  of  thy  will: 
And   if   thou  keep   me   in   the  donjon 


And  thou  hast  given  thy  promise,  and  I 

That  all  these  pains  are  trials  of  mir  fvth, 
And  that  thyself,  when  tbon  bast  seen 

And  sifted  to  the  utmost,  will  at  length 
Yield  me  thy  love  and  know  me  for  thf 
knight.' 
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L^ted   on   vford»:   'For  pity  of  thine 

Pnce,  Lady,  peace :  is  be  not  thine  and 

'Thou  fooV  she  said,  'I  never  heard  hta 

Bat  long'd  to  break  away.     Unbind  bim 

And  thrust  him  out  of  doors;  for  save  he 
be 

Fool  to   Che    midmoU   marrow  of    hi* 

He  will  return   no  more.'    And  those, 

her  three, 
Uugh'd  and  uatiound,  and  Ihrost  him 

from  the  gate. 

And  after  this,  a  week  beyond,  again 
She   cali'd    them,    saying,    *  There    be 

watches  yet, 
Tliere  like  a  dog   before  bis  master's 

Kiclf'd,  he  letnnn:  do  ye  not  bale  hlro, 

ye? 
Ye  know  yourselves:   how  can  ye  bide 

ARronted  with  his  fulsome  innocence? 
Are  ye  but  creatures  of  the  board  and 

bed. 
No  men  to  strike?     Fall  on  hiro  all  at 

And  if  ye  slay  him  I  reck  not :  if  ye  fail. 
Give  ye  the   slave    mine    order  to  be 

Bind  him  as  heretofore,  and  bring  him  in: 
It  may  be  ye  shall  slay  him  in  his  bonds.' 

She   spake;    and    at    her   will   they 
couch'd  thar  spears, 
IVee  against  one :  and  Gawain  passing 


So    Gawain,   looking  at   the   villainy 

Forbore,  but  in  bis  heal  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  quiver'd,  as  the  dog,  with- 

beld 
A  momeni  from  tbe  vermin  thai  he  see* 
Before  him,  shivers,  ere  he  springs  and 

kills. 

And  Pelleas   overthrew  them,  one  lo 

three; 
And    they    rose    ap,  and    bound,   and 

brought  him  in. 
Then   first   her  anger,   leaving    Felteas, 

Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name, 
or  craven,  weakling,  and  thrice-beaten 

hound : 
'Yet,  lake  him,  ye  that  scarce  are  tit  to 

Far  less  to  bind,  your  victor,  and  thrust 

him  out. 
And  let  who  will  release  him  from  bt* 

And   if   he  comes   again'— there  she 

brake  short; 
And  Pelleas  anawer'd, '  Lady,  for  indeed 
I  loved  you  and  I  deem'd  you  beautiful, 
I  cannot  brook  lo  see  your  beauty  marr'ii 
Thro'  evil  spite:  and  if  ye  love  me  not, 
I  cannot  bear  to  dream  you  so  forsworn : 
I  had  liefer  ye  were  worthy  of  my  love. 
Than  to  be  loved  again  of  you  —  fare- 


And  I 


well; 


kill  my  bope,  not  yet  my 
:  yourself:  ye   will   not  see   me 


A  villainy,  three  to  one :  and  thro'  bis 

The  fire  of  honour  and  all  noble  deeds 
Flaih'd,  and  be  cali'd, '  I  strike  upon  thy 

side  — 
rhe  caitiffs ! '     '  Nay,'  said  Pelleas, '  but 

He  neeits  no  aid  who  doth  his   la 


While  thus  he  spake,  she  gazed  upon 

(he  man 
Of  princely  bearing,  tho'  in  bonds,  and 

thought, 
'  Why  have  I  push'd  him  from  me?  this 

If  love  there  be:  yet  him  I  loved  not. 

Why? 
I deem'd  him  fool?  yea,  so?  or  that  in 

A  something  —  was  it  nobler  than  my- 
self?— 
Seem'd  my  reproach?     He  Is  not  of  my 
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He  could  not  love  me,  did  he  know  me 
well. 

Nay,  lei  him  gu  —  and  quickly.'    And 

bee  kniglits 
Laugh'd  not,  but  thrust  him  buunden  out 

of  door. 

Foilh  sprang  Cawain.  and  loosed  him 
Crum  his  l>onds. 
And    flung   them   o'er   the   wallsi    and 

Shaking  his  hands,  as  from  a  lazai's  rag. 
'Faith  of  my  body,'  be  said,  'and   art 

Yea  Ihou  art  he,  whom  late  our  Arthur 

Knight  of  his  Table;   yea  and  he  that 

The   circlet?    whetefore   hast    thou    so 

defamed 
Thy  brotherhood  in  me  and  all  the  rest. 
As  let  these  cailifl*  on  thee  work  their 

will?' 

And  Felleas  answer'd,  'O,  their  wills 
For  whom  1  won  the  circlet;  and  mine. 


Other  than  when  1   found   her  in   the 

And  Iho'  she  hath  me  bounden  but  in 

And  all  to  flout  me,  when  they  bring  me  in, 
Let  me  be  bounden,  I  shall  see  hci  face; 
Else  must  I  die  thio'  mine  unhappiness.' 


'  Why,  let  my  lady  bind  me  if  she  will, 
And  let  my  lady  heat  me  if  she  will ; 
But  an  she  send  her  delegate  to  thrall 
These  fighting  hands  of   mine  —  Christ 

kill  me  then 
But  I   will  slice   him   handless  by   the 


Ve^  by  the  honour  of  the  Table  Rooid, 
I  will  l>e  leal  to  thee  and  work  thy  wotl« 
And  tame  thy  jailing  princess  to  thine 

Lend  me  thine  horse  and  arms,  and  1 

That  I  have  slain  thee.    She  will  Id  mc 

To  hear  the  manner  of  thy  light  and  Ul; 
Then,  when  I  come  within  her  coonseb, 

then 
From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  chant  Ihr 

As  prowest  knight  and  truest  lover,  nw« 
Than  any  have  sung  thee  living,  till  stic 

long 
To  have  thee  back  in  lusty  life  again, 
Not  to  be  bound,  save  t^  white  boodt 

and  warm. 
Dearer  than  freedom.     Wherefore  bow 

thy  horse 
And  armour:  let  me  go:   be  comfotltJ: 
Give  me  three  days  to  melt  her  fancy. 


Then  Felleas  lent  his  horse  and  lU  hii 

Saving  the  goodly  sword,  bis  prue,aiiil 

took 
Gawain's.  and  said,  '  Betray  me  not,  but 

help  — 
Art  thou  not  he  whom  men  call  ligbt-of. 


'  Ay,'  said  Gawain, '  for  women  be  u 
light.' 
Then  bounded  forward  to  the  castle  Willi. 
And  raised  a  bugle  hanging  from  his  neck, 
And  winded  it,  and  I  bat  so  musically 
That  all  the  old  echoes   hidden  in  die 

Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  hunttt^- 


But  Gawain  lifting  up  hia  vizor  said, 
'  Gawain  am  1,  Gawain  of  Arthur's  court, 
And  I  have  slain  this  Felleas  whom  jc 
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Beheld  bis   bone   and  annour.     Op«D 

gales, 
lUkd  1  will  make  you  merry.' 

And  down  tbey  ran. 
Her  danweb,  crying  to  their  lady, '  Lo ! 
Peneaiisdead  — hetoldos— bethathath 
His  horse  and  armoor :  will  ye  let  him  in  ? 
He  slew  himi     Gawain,  Gawain  of  tbe 

Sir  Gawain  —  there  he  waits  below  the 

wall, 
Bluwing  his  bogle  as  wbo  should  say  bim 

nay.' 

And  so,  leave  given,  straight  on  thto' 
open  door 
Rode  Gawain,  whom  she  greeted  courle- 

'Dead,  is  it  to?'  she  ask'd.    'Ay,  ay,' 

said  he, 
'  And  uft  in  dying  cried  upon  yoni  name.' 
'Pity  on   hiTD,'  she   answer'd,  'a  good 

But  never  let  me  bide  one  haui  at  peace.' 

'Ay,' thought  Gawain,  '  and  you  be  fair 


But  1  to  your  dead  man  hare 

troth. 
That  whom  ye  loathe,  him  will  I  make 

you  love.' 

So  those  three  days,  aimless  ahout  the 


Hot  was  the  night  and  silent;  but  a 

0(  Gawain  ever  coming,  and  this  lay  — 
Which  Pelleas  had  heard  sung  heforc  the 

Queen, 
And  seen  her  sadden  listening  —  vext  his 


Anda 


I'd  his  rest  —  'A  worm  within 


erosear. 


e  tbatgladden'd  esith  and 


were  there. 

'  One  rose,  a  rose  to  gather  hy  and  by. 
One  rose,  a  rose  to  gather  and  lo  wear. 
No  rose  but  one  —  what  other  rose  had  I  ? 
One  rose,  my  rose;  a  rose  that  will  not 

He  dies  who  loves  it,  — if  the  worm  be 

there.' 

Thb  tender  rhyme,  and  evermore  the 

'Why  lingers  Gawain  with   his  golden 

So  shook  him  that  he  could  not  rest,  hut 

Ere  midnight  (o  her  wall),  and  t>ound  his 

Hard  by  the  gates.    Wide  open  were  the 

gates, 
Aod  no  watch  kept;  and  in  thro'  these 

And  heard  but  his    own   steps,  and  his 

own  heart 
Beating,  for  nothing  moved  but  his  own 

self, 
And  his  own  shadow.   Then  he  crost  the 

And  spied  not  any  light  in  hall  or  bower. 
But  saw  the  postern  portal  also  wide 
Yawning;  and  up  a  slope  of  garden,  all 
or  roses  white  and  red,  and  brambles  mixt 
And   overgrowing   (hem,  went  on,  and 

Here  loo,  all  husb'd  below  the  mellow 


Then 


d  was  lost  again, 
e  of  three  pavilio 


Above  the  bushes,  gilden-peakt:  in  one. 
Red    after    revel,   droned    her    lurdane 

knighis 
Slumbering,  and  their  three  squire*  across 

their  feet: 
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In  one.  their  malice  on  the  placid  lip 
Froz'n  by  sweet  sleep,  four  of  ber  damsels 

lay; 
And  in  the  third,  the  circlet  of  the  jousts 
Bound  on  her  brow,  were  Gawain  and 

Ettarre. 

Back,  as  a  hand  that  pushes  thto'  the 
leaf 
To  find  a  neit  and   feels  a  snake,  he 

Back,  as  a  coward  slinks  from  what  he 

To  cope  with,  or  a  traitor  proven  or  hound 
Beaten,  di<l  Pelleas  in  an  utter  shame 
Creep  with  hi»  shadow  thro'   the   court 

again, 
Fingering  at  his  sword-handle  until  be 

There  on  the  cutlc-bridge  once  more,  and 

thought, 
'  1  will  go  back,  and  slay  lfa«m  where  they 

And  so  went  back,  and  seeing  them  yet 
Said,  <  Ye,  that  so  dishallow  the  holy 
Your  sleep  is  death,'  and  drewthe  sword, 

'What !  slay  a  sleeping  knight?  the  King 
hath  bound 

And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood;  ' 
again, 

■Alas  that  ever  a  knight  should  he  so 
false.' 

lien  turn'd,  and  so  return'd,  and  groan- 
ing laid 

The   naked  sword  athwart  their  naked 

There  left  it,  and  them  sleeping;  and  she 

The   circlet  of  the  tourney  round  her 

brows, 
And  the  sword  of  the  tourney  across  her 

And  forth  be  past,  and  mounting  on 
his  horse 
Stared  at  her  lowers  that,  larger   Ibao 

In  their  own  darkness,  throng'd  bto  the 


Then  crush'd  the  saddle  with  his  tligb 

and  clench'd 
His  hands,  and  madden'd  with  hinod 

and  moan'd ; 

'Would  they  have  risen  against  me  is 
their  blood 
At  the  but  day?    I  might  have  answer'd 

Even  before   high  God.    O  towers  w 

Huge,  solid,  would  that  even  while  I  gue 
The  crack  of  earthquake  shivering  to  your 

Split  yon,  and  Hell  burst  up  your  hulol 

rools 
Bellowing,  and  charr'd  you  thro*  >nd 

thro'  within, 
Black  as  the  harlot's  heart  —  hollow  as  i 

skull! 
Let  the  tierce  east  scream  thto*  your  eyC' 

let'holc!, 
And  whirl  the  dust  of  harlots  round  and 

In  dung  and  nettles  I  hiss,  snake — liM 

him  there  — 
Let  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell.    Wba 

yells 
Here  In  the  still  sweet  summer  night,  but 

I  — 
I,  the  poor  Pelleas  whom  she  call'd  ha 

fool? 
Fool,  beast  —  he,  she,  or  I  ?  myself  mMt 

fool; 
Beast  too,  as  lacking  human  wit  —  di)- 

Dishonour'd  all  for  trial  of  true  love  — 
Love  ?  —  we  be  all  alike :  only  the  Kin^ 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.    O  noble 

0  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  al 

That  own  no  lust  because  they  have  ii<: 

For  why  should  I  have  loved  her  to  my 
shame? 

1  loathe  her,  as  I  loved  her  to  my  shame. 
1  never  lovod  her,  I  but  luMed  for  her— 

He  dash'd  the  rowel  into  his  horse. 
And  bounded   forth  and  vanish'd  thro' 
the  night. 
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Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on 

her  Ihroat, 
Awaking   knew  the  iword,  and   tom'd 

heneir 
To  Gawain :  '  Liar,  for  thou  bait  not  slain 
This  Pelleat!  here  he  stood,  ajid  might 

have  ilain 
Me  and  tbytclT.'    And  he  that  IeU»  the 

tale 
Sayi  that  her  erct-veering  fancy  turo'd 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true   knight  on 

earth. 
And  only  lover;  and  thro'  her  love  her 

Hfe 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  in  vain. 

Bnt  be  by  wild  and  way,  for  half  the 
night, 
And  over  bard  and  soft,  striking  the  lod 
From  out  the  soft,  (he  (park  from  oiT  the 

Rode  till  the  «tar  above  the  wakeningaun, 
Beside  that  tower  where   Percivale  was 

Glanced  from  the  rosy  forehead  of  the 

For  so  the  words  were   flaah'd  into  his 

heart 
He  knew  not  whence  or  wherefore:  'O 

Pure  on  the  virgin  forehead  of  the  dawn!' 
And  there  he  would  have  wept,  but  felt 

Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  bed 
Iniummer:  thither  came  the  village  girls 
And  linger'd  talking,  an3  tbey  come  no 

nn  the  sweet  heavens  have  6U'd  it  from 

the  heigh ti 
Again  with  living  waters  in  the  change 
Cn  seasons :   hard  his  eyes;    harder  his 

Seem'd;   hut  so  weary  were   hii  limbl, 

that  he. 
Gasping, '  Of  Arthur's  ball  am  I,  but  here. 
Here  let  me  rest  and  die,'  cast  hinuelf 

And  gnird  hii  griefs  in  inmost  sleep;  to 

lay, 
im  shaken  by  a  dream,  that  Gawain  tired 
The  ball  of  Merlin,  and  the  momingstar 
Keel'd  in  the  smoke,  brake  into  flame, 

andfelL 


He  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one 

nigb, 
Sent  hands  upon  him,  as  to  tear  him, 

crying, 
*  False !  and  I  held  thee  pore  as  Guine- 


But    Percivale   itood    near   him  and 

'Am  I  but  false  as  Guinevere  it  pure? 
Or  act  thou  mazed  with  dreams?  or  being 

Of  our  free-spoken  Table  bast  not  heaci' 
That  Lancelot'  —  there  he  check'd  him- 
self and  paused. 

Then  fared  it  with  Sir  PeUeas  as  with 


And  pricks  it  deeper :  and  be  abrank  and 

'Iglhe  Queen  fal»e?'  and  Percivale  wa* 

'  Have  any  of  our  Round  Table  held  their 

And  Percivale  made  answer  not  a  word. 
•Is  the  King  true?'    'The  King!'  sud 

Percivale. 
*  Why  then  let  men  couple  at  once  with 

Whati  art  thou  mad?' 

But  Pelleas,  leaping  up. 
Ran  thro'  the  doors  and  vaulted  on  hia 

And  fled  ;  small  pity  upon  his  horse  had 

Or  on  himself,  or  any,  a.nd  when  he  met 
A  cripple,  one  that  held  a  hand  for  alms— 
Honcb'd  as  he  was,  and  like  an  old  dwarf- 
That  turns  its  back  on  the  salt  blast,  the 

Paused  not,  but  overrode  bim,  shouting, 

•False, 
And  false  with  Gawain  I '  and  so  left  him 

bruised 
And  batler'd,  and  fled  on,  and  hill  and 

Went  ever  streaming  by  bim  till  the  gloom, 
That  follows  on  the  turning  of  the  worlt^ 
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Darken'd  the  common  path :  he  IwUch'd 

the  reins. 
And  made  his  beast  that  better  knew  it. 

Now  off  it  and  now  on;  butwhenhesaw 
High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Merlin 

built, 
Blacliening  against  the  dead-green  stiipei 

*  Black  nest  of  rats,'  he  groan'd,  'ye  build 


Not  long  thereafter  from  the  city  gates 
Issued  Sir  Lancelot  riding  airily, 
Wann  with  a  gracioiu  parting  from  the 

Queen, 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  gazing  at  a  star 
And  moivelling  what  it  was:   on  whom 

Across  (he  silent  seeded  meadow-grass 
Borne,   clash'd:    and   Lancelot,  saying, 

'  What  name  hast  thou 
That  ridesl  here  so  blindly  and  so  hard?' 
'No   name,  no   name,'  he  shouted,  'a 

scourge  am  I 
To  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Round.' 
'Yea,  but    thy  name?'     'I   have   many 

<  I  am  wrath  and  shame  and  hate  and  evil 

And    like  a  poisonous  wind    I    pass  to 

blast 
And  blaie  the  crime  of  Lancelot  and  the 

Queen.' 
'First   over   me,'  said   Lancelot,  'ahalt 

thou  pass.' 
'  Fight  therefore,'  yell'd  (he  youth,  and 

either  knight 
Drew  back  a  space,  and  when  they  closed, 

The  weary  steed  of  Pelleas  floundering 

His  lider,  who  call'd  out  from  (he  dark 

held, 
'Thou  art  falseas  Hell :  slay  me:  1  have 

Then  Lancelot, '  Yea,  he(ween  thy  lips  — 

and  sharp; 
But  here  will  I  disedge  it  by  thy  death.' 
'Slay  Chen,'  he  shriek'd, '  my  will  is  to  be 

slain.' 
And   l^ncelot,  uith  his  heel   upon  the 


Rolling  hii  eyes,  a  moment  stood,  Ibn 

'  Rise,  weaklingi  I  am  Lancelut;  say  thy 
say.' 

And  Lancdot  slowly  rode  his  wathone 
back 
To  Camelol,  and   Sir    Pelleas  in  biiel 

Caught  his  unbroken  limbs  from  (he  duk 

tield, 
And  follow'd  to  the  city.     I(  chanced 

that  both 
Brake  into  hall  together,  worn  and  palt 
There  with  her  knights  and  damct  was 

Guinevere. 


Who  bad  not  greeted  her,  but  cast  hini- 

self 
Down  on  a  bench,  hard-breathing.  'Have 

ye  fought?' 
She  ask'd  of  Lancelot.    '  Ay,  my  Queen,' 

he  said. 
'And  hast  thou  overthrown  him?'   'Ay, 

my  Queen.' 
Then  she,  turning  to  Pelleaa, '  O  young 

Halh  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in 

thee  fail'd 
So  far  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrowaidlr, 
A  fall  from  *im/'  Then,  for  heanswer'd 


'Or  h 


t  tht 


1  other  griefs?    If  \,  the 


May  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let 

Bat  Pelleas  lifted  up  an  eye  so  fierce 
She  quail'd;  and  he,  bi««ng, '  I  have  no 

Sprang    from    the   door   into    the    dart- 

The  Queen 
Look'd  bard  upon  her  lover,  he  on  her; 
And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  la 

he; 


Then   a   long  nience   < 
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Daoinit,  Ihe  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  hi» 

Had  made  mock-knight  of  Aithiu's Table 

Roand, 
AI  Camelol,  high  above  the  yellowing 

Diuced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  befoic  the 


ball. 
And  toward  him  from  the  boll. 

And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanel 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  priie 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jouats  of  yesterday. 
Came  Tristram,  saying, '  Why  skip  ye  so, 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  lock 
Heard  a  child  wail.    A  stump  of  oak 

hair-dead. 
From  root!  like  some  black  coil  of  carven 

Qntch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro' 


Beuing  an  eagle's 


:  and  thro'  the 
Ruh'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'  the 

Pierced  ever  a  child'a  cry :  and  crag  and 

tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous 

nest, 
This  luby  necklace   thiice  around   her 

neck. 
And  all  nnscair'd   from  beak  or  talon, 

brought 
A  maiden  babe;   which  Arthur  pitying 

Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear  i  the 

Queen 
Bat  coldly  scqaieicing,  in  her  white  arms 
Ktceived,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly. 
And  named  it  Nestling;  so  forgot  herself 
Amonient,  and  ber  cares;  till  that  young 

Ufe 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal 

cold 
Pat  from  her;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 
Veit  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the 

child: 
So  the,  delivering  it  to  Arthur,  said, 


'Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  xamt- 

And  make  tbem,  an  thou  wilt,  a  tourney- 
priie.' 

To  whom  the  King,  '  Peace  to  thine 

eagle-borne 
Dead    nestling,  and   this   honour  after 

death, 
Following  Ihy  will!  but,  O  my  Queen, 

Why  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or 

Those  diamonds  that  1  rescued  from  the 

And  Lancelot  won,  metboaghl,  for  thee 

*  Would  rather  you  had  let  them  fall,' 
'Plunge  and   be  lost  —  ill-fated  as  they 


Slid  from  my  hands,  when  I  was  leaning 

Above  the  river  —  that  unhappy  child 
Past  in  her  barge :  but  rosier  luck  will  go 
With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they 

Not   from   the   skeleton   of  a   brother- 

But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 
Perchance — who  knows?  —  the  purest 

of  thy  knights 
May   win   them   for   the   purest   of  my 


I   the   cry  of  a  great 


.aids.' 


She  ended. 

With   trumpet-blowings  ran   on  all  the 

From  Camelut  in  among  tne  faded  fields 
To  furthest  towers;  and  everywhere  the 

knights 
Arm'd  fur  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  bilhei  side  of  that  loud 
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Bridge-bTokcD,   one   eye   out,   and  one 

hand  ofi; 
And  one  with  tbatter'd  lingers  dangling 

,   A  cburl,  to  wbom  indignantly  the  King, 

'  My  churl,  foi  whom  Christ  died,  what 

evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  bis  claws  athwait  thy  Tace? 

or  tiend? 
Man  was  it  who  marr'd  heaven's  image 

in  thee  thus?' 

Then,  sputtering   thro'  the  hedge  of 

splinler'd  teeth, 
Yet   strangers  to  the  tongue,  and  with 

blunt  stump 
Pilcb-blacken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the 

'  He  took  them  and  be  drave  them  to 
Some   hold    he  wa«  a  table-knight   or 

A  hundred  goodly  one* — the  Red  Knigbl, 

he  — 
Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Red 

Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  bis 

And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
Maim'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  out- 
right have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware   me  to  a  message, 

"Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  hi*  liars, 

that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the 

North, 
And  whatsoever  bis  own  knights  have 


My  knights  : 


\  the  c 


My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  bis  court. 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves  —  and 

say 
My  knights  are  all   adulterers   like   his 


Then  Arthur  (urn'd  to  Kay  the  senes- 
chal, 
'Take   thou  my   churl,  and  lend   kin 

Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  borti  be 

The   heathen  — but    that   evcrHdimbiig 

Hurl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  (oan. 
Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest  —  and  rent* 

gades. 
Thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confotiaB, 

The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  otber- 

Friends,  thro'  your  manhood  and   you 

fealty,  —  now 
Make  theii  last  head  like  Satan  in  [be 

North. 
My  younger  knights,  nevr-made,  in  whom 

Waite  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deedt. 
Move  with   me   toward   their  qnelling, 

which  achieved. 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to 

shore. 
But  thou.  Sir  L^ancelot,  silting  in  my  place 
Enchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  ^eld; 
For   wherefore    ahouldsl    thou   care  lo 

mingle  with  it. 
Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again? 
Speak,  L^ancelot,  thou  art  silent :  is  it 

well?' 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer'd, '  It  t> 

well: 

Yet  belter  if  the  King  abide,  and  leavt 

The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me- 

Else,  for  Ihe  King  haswill'd  it,  it  is  well.' 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  foUowM 

And  while  they  stood  without  tbe  dooOi 

the  King 
Tum'd  to  him  saying, 'Is  it  then  sowellf 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  1  seem  is  he 
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Or  have  I  dieajn'd  the  bearing  of  our 

knights 
Telia  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower? 
Oi  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm, 

npreat'd. 
By  noUe  deeds  at  odc  with  noble  vows. 
From  Hal  confusion  and  brute  violences. 
Reel  back   into  the  beast,  and  be   no 


North  by  the  gate.    In  her  high  bower 

the  Queen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  Up  her  head, 
Walch'il  her   lord   pass,  and  knew  not 

that  she  sigh*!]. 
Illen  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange 

Of  bygone   Merlin,  'Where  is  he  who 

knows? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep 

But  when  the  morniog  of  a  tourna- 

By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call 'd 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing  Lancelot, 
Roond  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like 

birds  of  prey. 
The  words   of  Arthur   flying   sbriek'd. 

And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of 

White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running 

Where  children  sat  in  while  with  cups  of 

gold, 
Uoved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow 

sad  steps 
Aicending.    lill'd     his    double-dragon'd 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  gal- 

I^e,  damsel,   each   thro'   worship   of 
their  Queen 


While-robed  in  honour  of  the  stainless 

child. 
And  some  with   scatter'd  jewels,  like  a 

Of  maiden  stww  mingled  with  sparks  ol 

He  look'd  but  once,  and  vail'd  his  eyes 
again. 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a 

To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low 

roll 
Of   Autumn    thunder,    and    the   jousts 

And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing 

leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and 

shorn  plume 
Went  down  it.    Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  tire. 
When  all  tbe  goodlier  guests  are  past 

Sat  their  great  umpire,  looking  o'er  the 

lists. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tourna- 


nent 


Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  cursed 
The   dead   babe   and  the  follies  of  the 

King; 
And  once  the  laces  of  a  helmet  craek'd. 
And   shuw'd   him,   like   a  vermin   in  its 

hole. 
Modred,  a  narrow  face  :  anon  he  heard 
Tbe  voice  that  billow'd  round  the  barriers 

An    ocean -sounding    welcome    to    one 

But  newly-cnter'd,  taller  than  the  rest, 
And  armour'd  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 
There  Iript  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer. 
Anil  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest, 
With  ever-scatlcring  berries, and  onshield 
A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle  —  Tristram  —  late 
From  overseas  in  Britlany  return'd, 
And   marriage  with   a   princess  of  that 

Isolt  the  White  — Sir  Tristram  of  the 

Woods  — 
Whom  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  some- 
time with  pain 
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Hi*  own  against  him,  and  now  yearn'd 

to  shake 
The  bUTthen  off  hii  heart   in   one  full 

shock 
With  Tcistiani  ev'n  to  death  ;  his  strong 

hands  gript 
And  dinted  the  gilt  dragons  right  and  left. 
Until  he  groan'd  for  tvialh  —  so  man]'  of 

That  ware   their  ladies'  colours  on  the 

Drew  from  hefore  Sir  Tristram  to  the 

bounds. 
And   there    with    gibes    and   flickering 

Stood,  while  be  niutter'd, '  Craven  crests ! 

O  shame  I 
What  bith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware 

The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more.' 

So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave, 
the  gems. 
Not  speaking  other  word  than '  Hast  thou 

won? 
Art  thou  the  purest,  brother?    Sec.  the 

Wherewith  thou  takest  this,  is  red ! '  to 

Tristram,    half   plagued    by    Lancelot's 

languorous  mood, 
Made  answer,  'Ay,  but  wherefore   toss 

Like  a  dry  bone   cast  to  some  hungry 

hound? 
Lei  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.    Strength 

And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and 

ikill, 
Are  winners  in  this  pastime  of  our  King. 
My  hand  —  twlike  the  lance  hath  dript 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trowi  bat  O  chief 
knight. 

Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  bsttleRetd, 
Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the 

world  \ 
Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine.' 

And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made 


*  Fait  damsels,  each  to  him  who  wonhi[i 

Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  love,  behoU 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here.' 
And    most   of  these  were  mate,  some 

Mur 

*The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  DO  Dmt.' 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  dioopt  ind 
mantle  clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  dsj 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  wori- 

Bul  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  odc 
Laugh'd  shrilly,  crying,  '  Praise  the  pi- 

Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  kith 

Tho'  somewhat  drawled  at  the  tkirt   So 

be  it. 
The  snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  tin 

Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  Win- 
ter-tide. 
Come — let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes. 


So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  tlie 
fcait 
Variously  gay ;  for  he  that  tells  the  ttle 
Liken'd  them,  saying,  as  when  an  hon 

Falls  on   the   mountain   in  midsumina 

And  all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountiio 


With  veer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flo«CT> 

So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  wbitc, 
And  glowing  in  all  coIodts,  the  livegrw 
Rose-cam jiion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  popfT' 

About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  soloiul 
Beyond   all   use,  that,  half-amazed,  lh( 

Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  U»le> 
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BnJce  up  their  tpoiti,  then  slowly  to  her 

Puttd,  uid  in  her  bosom  paia  wai  lord. 

And   little   Dagonet   on   the   morrov 


I  am  but  ■  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool  — 
Come,  thou  art  ctabb'd  and  sour :  but 

Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  Ihy  long  ass's  cart. 
And  harken  if  my  rauaic  be  not  true. 


Then  Tnstram  saying. '  Why  skip  ye  so, 

Sir  Fool?' 
Wh«rd  round  on.  either  heel,  Dagonet 

'Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company; 
Or  being  fool,  and  leeing  loo  much  wit 
Hikes  the  vorld  rotten,  why  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all." 
'  Ay,  fool.'  laid  Tristram, '  but  'tis  eating 

dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roondelay 
To  dance  lo.'    Then  he  twangled  on  his 

And  while  he  twangled   little   Dagonet 

Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 

Slay'd  in   the   wandering   warble  of   a 

But  when  the   (wangling   ended,   ikipt 

again; 
And  being  ask'd, '  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir 

Made  answer,  '  I  had  Hefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
TliiD  any  broken  music  thou  canst  make.' 
Then  Tristram,  wailing  for  the  quip  to 

'Good  now,  what  nosic  have  I  broken, 

fool?' 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping, '  Arthur,  the 

King's; 
tut  when   thou  pUyest    that   air  with 

Queen  Isolt, 
Thou  makest  broken  mode  with  Ihy  bride. 
Her  diiniicT   namesake   down   in  Brit- 

And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  too.' 
'SiTc  for  that  broken  muiic  in  thy  brains, 
Sii  Fool,'  said  Tristram,  *  I  would  break 

thy  bead. 
Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were 

Tie  life  had  flown,  we  iware  but  by  the 


"  Free  bve  —  free  field  — 
while  we  may: 
The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  r 


e  love  but 


New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day : 
New  love*  are  sweet  as  those  that  went 

Free  love — free  Geld  —  we  love  but  while 

•  Ye  might  have  moved  slow-measure 
to  my  tune. 
Not  stood  stockstilL    I  made  it  in  the 

And  heard  it  ring  as  true  ax  tested  gold.' 

Bat  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in 
his  hand. 
'  Friend,  did  ye  mark  thai  fountain  yestet- 

Made  to  run  wine?  —  but  this  had  mn 

itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end  — 
And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden 

To  hand  the  wine  to  whomsoever  came  — 
The  twelve  small  damosels  white  as  In- 


In  honour  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 
Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the 

Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Ga-  e  for  a  prize  —  and  one  of  those  white 

Handed  her  cup  and  piped,  the  pretty  one, 
"  Drink,  drink,  Sir  Fool,"  and  thereupon 

;  drank. 
Spat  —  pish  —  the    cup   was   gold,   the 

draught  was  mud.' 

And  Tristram,  '  Was  it  muddier  than 
thy  gibes? 
Is  all   the   laughter  gone   dead   out  of 

thee?  — 
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Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock 

thee,  fool  — 
"Fear  God  :  honour  the  King  —  hii  one 

true  knight  — 
Sole  follower  of  the  vowi "  —  for  here  be 

they 
Who  k  new  thee  twine  enow  before  I  came. 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain :  bat  when 

the  King 
Had  maile  ihee  fool,  thy  vanity  to  shot  up 
It  frighted  all  free   fool  from  out   ''" 

Which  left  thee  less  than  fobi,  and  less 

A  naked  aught  —  yet  swine  I  hold  thee 

still, 
For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  tind  thee 


And  little  Dofonet  mincing  with  his 

feet, 
'  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round 

my  neck 
Id  lieu  of  hers,  I'll  hold  thou  hast  some 

Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
Swine?    J  have  wallow'd,  I  have  wash'd 

—  the  world 
Is  flesh  and  shadow  —  I  have  had  my  day. 
The  ditty  nurse.  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  foul'd  me  —  an  I  wallow'd  then  I 

I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies — 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am  King  Arthur's 

fool. 
Swine,  say  ye?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams 

and  gce«e 
Troop'd  round  a  Paynim   harper  once, 


fool' 

And  Tristram,  'Then  were  swine,  goats, 
asses,  geese 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  snch  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  he  could  harp  his  wife  np  out  of  hell.' 

Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of 
his  foot, 
'And  whither  harp'st  thou  thine?  downl 


Down !  and  two  more :  a  helpful  bvpa 

That  harpest  downward  I  Dost  thou  kntm 

We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven?' 

And  Tristram, '  Ay,  Sii  Fool,  for  when 
our  King 
Was  victor  wellnigh   day   by  day,  the 

knights, 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  bis  uhk 
High  on  all  hills,  tod   in  the  signs  d. 

And  D^onet  answer'd,  >  Ay,  and  wbei 

the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  &lse,  ye  set 

yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  yoiu 


dowi 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far,  and 

grew 
So  witty   that  ye  play'd  at  ducks  aail 

With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  gr«*t  lalie  of 

&re. 
Tuwhool   do  ye  tee  it?  do  ye  tee  the 

star?' 


'Nay,   fool.'  said    ' 
open  day.' 
And  Dagonet, '  Nay,  nor  will :  I  see  it 

II  makes  a  silent  music  op  in  heaven, 
And  1,  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  heir, 
And  then  we  skip.'    '  Lo,  fool,'  he  siid, 

Fool's  treason :  is  the  King  thy  brolhei 

fool?' 
Then  little  Dagonet  clapl  his  hands  >nd 

shriU'd, 
'  Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the   king  oJ 

tools! 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thiatles,  silk  from  bristles, 

milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet' 

And  men  from  beasts  —  Long  live  tbt    , 
king  of  fools  1' 
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And  down  the  city  Dagonel  dftnced 
■way; 
Bat  tbro'  the  slowly -mellowing  >v«nae« 
And  toliiaiy  passes  of  the  wood 
Rode  Tnatram  towwd  Lyonesse  and  the 

Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  niby-cirded  neck,  but  evermore 
Past,  11  &  ruille  or  twitter  in  tbe  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walU'd,  ot  crept,  oi  perch'd, 

or  flew. 
Anon  the  hce,  ai,  when  %  gott   hath 

UnniSing  waters  re-collect  the  shape 

or  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  retucn'd ; 
But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  »  deer. 
Or  ev'n  a  fall'n  feather,  vanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode. 

At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-boughs 
Fune-crsmm'd,  and  brack  en-roo  ft,   the 

which  himself 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dajk   in  the  golden 


Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Coinish 

King. 
With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was 

And  snaich'd  her  thence;  yet  dreading 

worse  than  shame 
Her  warrior  Trittiam,   spake  not   nay 

But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram 
lookt 
So  tweet,  that  baiting,  in  be  past,  and 

Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown ; 
BM  could  not  rest   for  musing   how  to 

nnoothe 
And  deck  hismarria|e  over  to  the  Queen. 
PeicliiQce  in  lone  lintagil  (»r  from  all 
The  tongaeaters  of  the  court  she  had  not 

Bat  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  overseas 


After  she  left  him  lonely  here?  a  name? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  tbe  daughter  of  the  King?    'Isolt 
Of  the  white  hands'  they  caU'd  her:  the 

AUured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  her- 
self. 

Who  served  him  well  with  those  white 
hands  of  hers. 

And  loved  him  well,  until  himself  had 
thought 

He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily, 

But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  retum'd. 

The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 

Had  drawn  him  home  —  what  marvel? 
then  he  laid 

His  brows  upon  the  drifted  leaf  and 
dream'd. 


HeM 


o  pace  the  strand  of  Brit- 


Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride. 
And  show'd  them  both  the  ruby-cbain, 

and  both 
Began  to  struggle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
Craspt  it  to  hard,  that  all  her  band  was 

red. 
Then  cried  the  Breton, '  Look,  her  hand 


hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look. 
Is  all  as  cool  and  white  at  any  flower.' 
Follow'd  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child. 
Because  tbe  twain  bad  spoil'd  her  car- 


He  dream'd;  but  Arthur  with  a  hun- 
dred spears 
Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  leed. 
And  many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy 

isle. 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  tbe  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with. open  doors,  whereont 

was  roll'd 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruflians  at  Ibeir  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
'  Lo  there,'  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth, 
for  there. 
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High  on  >  grim  dead  tree  before  (he 

A  goodly  biotbei  of  the  Table  Kound 
Swung  by  the  neck;  and  on  the  boughs 

a  shield 
Showing  a  ihower  of  blood  in  a  field  Doii, 
And  tbeT«beiide   a   boin,  inHamed  the 

At  that  diSionout  done  the  gilded  spur, 
Till  each  would  clash  the  shield,  and  blow 

the  horn. 
Bat  Arthur  waved  them  b»ck.    Alone  he 

Then  at  the  dry  harsh  loar  of  the  great 

horn, 
That  sent  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
or  shriek  and  plume,  the  Red  Knight 

heard,  and  all, 
Even  to  liptnost  lance  and  topmost  helm, 
In  blood-red  armour  sallying,  howl'd  to 

the  King, 

'The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash 

thee  flat !  — 
Lol   art  thou  not  that   eonuch-hearted 

King 
Who  fain  had  chpt  free  manhood  Irom 

the  world  — 
The   woman-worshipper?      Yea,    God's 

Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard 
her  whine 

And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 
Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists 

in  hell. 
And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death. 
To  hang  whatever  knight  of  Ihine  I  fought 
And  tumbled.     Art  thou  King?  — Look 

to  thy  life!' 

Heended:  Arthurknewlhevoice;  the 
face 

Wellaigh   was   helmet- hid  den,   and   the 

Went  wandering  somewhere  darkling  in 

his  mind. 
And  Arthur  deign'd  not  use  of  word  or 

But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  sttetch'd  from 

To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 


Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  iLi 

Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow-archisg 

Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table- 
shore. 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waten 

Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin 
themselves. 

Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  ind 

From  less  and  less  to  nothing;  thus  lie 

fell 
Head-heavy;    then    tbe    knights,    who 

wHtch'd  him,  roar'd 
And  shouted  and  leapt  down  upon  the 

fall'nj 
There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being 

known. 
And  sank  his  head  in  mire,  and  slimed 

themselves ; 
Nor  heard  the  King  for  theii  own  cries, 

but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swordjng  right  ami 

left 
Men,   women,  on    their   sodden   faces, 

huri'd 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  sic" 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yellt. 
And   ill  the    pavement    stream'd  with 

Then,  echoing  yell  with  yell,  they  fired 

the  tower. 
Which  half  that  Autumn  night,  like  tfac 

live  North, 
Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 
Come  round  by  the  East,  and  out  beyond 

them  flush'd 
The  long  low  dune,  and  laiy-plnnging 


So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore 

But   in  the   heart   of  Arthur  pain  was 

lord. 

Then,  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  lov  lodge 
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Uid-forcM,  and    the  wind   among    Ihc 

Ke  whistled  his  good  warhoise  left  to 

gime 
Among  the  forest  gteent,  vaulted  upon 


SlajM  him.    'Why  weep  ye?'    'Lord,' 

Hath  \t\x  me  or  is  dead; '  whereon  he 

thought  — 
■What,  if  she  hate  me  now?    1  would 

nut  tbis. 
What,  if  she  love  m«  stiU?    I  would  not 

that. 
1  know  not  what  I  would '  —  but  said  to 

her. 
'Yet  weep  not  than,  lest,  IT  thy  mate 

He  lind  Ihy  favour  changed  and  love  thee 

Then  pressing  day  by  day   thro'   Lyo- 

Lasl  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly 

bounds 
Velp  at  his  heart,  but  tunung,  past  and 

Tintigil,  half  in  tea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  km  sea-»un*et  glorying  round  her  hair 
And   glossy- throated    grace,    Isolt    the 

Queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram 

grind 
^c  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her 

Kluih'd,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors, 

Hclted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace. 
Crying  aloud,  'Not   Mark— not  Mark, 

my  soul ! 
The  footstep  flulter'd  me  at  lirst ;  not  he : 
(Jtlike  thru'  his  own  caitle  steals  my 

Mark, 
Bui  Bairior-wise  thou  stiidest  thro'  his 


My  loul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  thai  thou 

wert  nigh.' 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  'I  am 

Let  be  Ihy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.' 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  (be 

'  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  ev'n  his 

But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten 

Scratch'd,   bitten,    blinded,   marr'd    me 

somehow  —  Mark  ? 
What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike 

for  them? 
Not  lift  a  hand  —  not,  tho'  he  found  me 

thus! 
But  harken  !  have  ye  met  him?  hence  he 

To-day  for  three  days'  hunting  —  as  he 

said  — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's    way.  my  soul!  —  but    eat    not 

thou  with  Mark, 
Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than 

Nor  drink :  and  when  thou  paweM  any 

Close  vizor,  lest  a: 


My  God,  the  measure  of  my  bate  for 

Mark 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee.' 

So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hale  and  one 

by  love, 
Drain'd  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and 

spake 
To  Tristram,   as   he  knelt    before  her, 

saying, 
'O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn. 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too. 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  roy  shambling  king. 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one  — his  name  is  out  of  me  — the 


priM, 


rvel  — she 


If  prize  she  were  —  (what  n 

Thine,  friend;  and  ever  since  my  Craven 
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To  wreck  tbee  vilUinouslfi   but,  O  Sir 

Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneel'd  tu 

iMt?' 

And   Tristram,  'Last    to  mf  Queen 

Here  now  to  my  Queer.  Paiamoant  of 

And  iovelioew  —  ay,  lovelier  than  when 

(irst 
Her  light  feet  fell  on  our   rough   Lyo- 

Sailing  from  Ireland.' 

'  Flatter  m 

Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled?'  and  he  said, 
'  Her  beauty   ia  her  beauty,  and   thine 


And  thin  I 


—  soft,  gracious. 


Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy 

Must  gracious;  but  she,  haughty,  ev'n  to 

Lancelot;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make   one  doubt  if  ever  the  great 

Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love.' 


Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my 
Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying 
linn'd  against  the 


That  Guinevere  ha 

highest, 
And  I — misyoked  with  such  a  wi 


t  of 


That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest.' 

He  answer'd,  '  O  my  soul,  be  com- 
forted ! 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  tin  in  leading-strings. 
If  here  be  cumrurt,  and  Ifoura  be  sin, 
Crown'd  warrant  had  we  for  the  crown- 
ing sin 
That  made  us  happy:  but  how  ye  greet 


And  fault  and  doubt  —  no  word  of  tU 

fond  lale  — 
Thy    deep    heart-yearnings,   thy   saeet 

Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  amy.' 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spilu 

Isolt, 
'  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
Tosee thee  — yearnings?  —  ay!  lor.hogi 

by  hour, 
Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon, 
O  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee. 
Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem'd     those     far-rolling,     westward- 

smiling  «ea«. 
Watch'd  from  this  tower,    Isolt  of  Britain 

Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  stnnd. 
Would  that  have  chill'd  her  bride-fcbs? 

Wedded  her? 
Fought  in  her  father's  battles?  wounded 

there? 
llie  King  was  all  fulBll'd  vrith  graterol- 

And  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  Ibit 

heal'd 
Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  ungoent  iiiil 


uleft 
To   pine    and    waste    in    those   t«n> 

memories. 
O  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  iriuni  (U 

Are  noble,  I  should  hate  thee  mote  thin 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  band), 

*Grace,   Queen,   for   being  loved:  lb' 

loved  me  well. 
Did  I  love   her?    the  name  at  leitf  1 

loved. 
Isolt?  — I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isdt I 
The  night  was  dark;    the  true  star  itt 

Isolt  t 

The  name  was  rulerotihe  dark Isolt? 

Care  not  for  herl  patient,  and  prayerful, 
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And   Isolt  answer'd,  '  Vea,  and  why 


tbee  n< 
Hoc  one  black,  mute  midiommei  night 

lul. 
Lonely,  but  nnuing  on  tbee,  wondering 

MnrniDring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee 

sing. 
And  once  ot  tirjce  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 
Thenflaih'd  a  levin-bnuidi  And  near  me 

In  faming  sulphuT  blue   end   green,  a 

Uark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the 

dark  — 
For  there  was  Mark  :  "  He  hsi  wedded 

her,"  he  said, 
Not  Mill,  but  hJM'd  it:  then  this  crown 


"I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to 

God"  — 
And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leman's 

Then  TriMram,  eret  dallying  with  her 

'May  God  be  with  thee,  iweet,  when  old 

and  gray, 
And  pail  deaire  1 '  a  laying  that  anger'd 


het. 
'"May  God  be  with 

thou  art  old, 
And  »weet   no   more 


bad  Lajicelot  utter'd  aughl  *o 
le  swineherd'*  malkin  in  the 


The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy. 
Far  other   was   the    Tristram,   Arlbiir's 

knight  \ 
But  thou,  thro'  ever  harrying  thy  wild 


SiTC  that  to  touch 
Beeomei  thee  well  — 


a  harp,  tilt  with  a 
art  grown  wild  beaat 


How   darest   thou,   if  lover,   push    ine 

In  fancy  from  ihy  aide,  and  set  me  f«r 
In  the  gray  distance,  half  a  life  away. 
Her  to  be  loved  no  more?    Unsay  it. 

Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak. 
Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude. 
Thy  marriage  and   mine    uwn,   that    I 

should  suck 
Lies  like  sweet  wines :  lie  to  me :  1  be- 


r,  *a  there  ye 


Will  ye  not  lie! 

kneel, 

And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  bim. 
The  man  uf  men.  our  King  — My  God, 

Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the 

King! 
They  lied  not  then,  who  sware,  and  thro' 

The  King  prevailing  made  hb  realm:  — 

Swear  to  me  thou  will  love  me  ev'n  when 

old, 
Gray-hair'd,  and  past  desire,  and  in  de- 
Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and 

■  Vows !  did  you  keep  the  vow  you  made 

to  Mark 
MorethanI  mine?     Ued.sayye?    Nay. 

but  learnt. 


itself— 
My  knighthood  la 

We 


ne  this  —  ay,  being 
0  the  soul  thereof 


Than  had  we  never  s' 

I  swore  lo  the  great  King,  and  am  for- 

For    once  — ev'n     to     the    height  — I 

honour'd  him. 
"Man.  is   he  man    at  all?"  methought, 

when  first 
I   rode  from   our  rough   LyoneiK,  and 

beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in  hall  — 
His  hair,  a  >un  thai  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel- 
bine  eyei. 
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The  golden  beard  thai  clothed  his  lips 

with  light  — 
Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth, 
With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  his  end 
Amazed  me;  then  his  fool  was  on  a  stool 
Shaped  as  a  dragon ;   he  secm'd  to  me  no 


O  ay  —  the  wholesome  madness  of  an 

They  served  their  use,  their  time;    for 

every  knight 
Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself. 
And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God; 
Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself. 
Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewise  he  had 


And  s 


ealm  vras  made;  but  then 


First  mainly  thro'   (hat  soUying  of  our 

Began  to  gall   the   knighthood,  asking 

Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself? 
Dropt  down   from   heaven?  wash'd  up 

from  out  the  deep? 
They  faii'd  to  trace  him  thro'  the  flesh 

and  blood 
Of  our  old  kings:  whencethen?  adoubt- 

ful  lord 
To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 
Which  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would 

For  feel    this  arm   of  mine  —  the   tide 

within 
Red  with  free  chase  and  heath et-sceoled 

Pulsing  full  man;  can  Arthur  make  me 

As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  up  my  tongue 
From  uttering  freely  what  1  freely  hear? 
Bind    me    to    one?      The  wide    world 

laughs  at  it. 
And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and 

know 


Nor  shall  be :  vows  —  I  am  woodman  oi 

the  woods, 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 


Mock  them:  my  soul,  we  love  but  wi 


Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her, 
and  she  said, 
>  Good ;   an  I  tutn'd  away  my  love  fee 


Tost 


self- 


le  thrice  as  ci 


nalla< 


For  courtesy  » 
As  valour  may,  but  he  that  doses  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot  —  taller  indeed. 
Rosier  and  comelier,  thou^bnt  saj  1 

This  knighlliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast 

Thine   own   small  taw,  "  We  love  bd 

while  we  may," 
Well  then,  what  answer?' 


The  jewels,  had  let  one   finger  lighttr 

The  warm  white  apple   of  her  thirat, 

'  Press  (his  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until  — 
Come,  I  euD  hunger'd  and  half-angcr'd  — 

Wine,  wine —  and  I  will  love  Ihce  to  the 

death, 
And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  (o come' 

So  then,  when  both  were  brought  t« 

full  accord. 

She  rose,  and  set  before  him  allhewilN: 

And  alter  these  had  comforted  the  blood 

With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their 

Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise. 
The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts, 

the  lawns; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness. 
And  craven  shifts,  and  long  cnnelegsof 

Mark  — 
Then  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  hup, 
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A  *tar  in  beaven,  a  ilu  within  the  mere  I 
Ay,  vj,  O  ay  —  a  star  was  my  desire. 
And  one  was  far  apart,   and  one   was 

Ay,  (ty,  O  ay  —  the  winds  th»t  bow  the 

grass! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire, 
And  one   will  ever  shine  and  one  will 

pas*. 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  wind*  that  move  the 


Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tiis- 
tram  show'd 
And   swung  the  ruby   carcanet.      She 

'The  collar  of  some  Order,   which   our 

King 
Hath  newly  founded,  all  for   thee,  my 

For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy 

'  Not  so,  my  Queen,'  he  »Md, '  but  the 
red  frnit 

Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid- 
heaven, 

And  won  by  TriUram  as  a  tonroey-priie. 

And  hither  brought  by  Tristram  for  his 
lait 

Love-oiTering    and    peace-offering  unto 


He  spoke,  he  tum'd,  then,  flinging 
round  her  neck, 
Qispt  it,  and  cried  *  Thine  Order,  O  xaf 

Bnt,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd 

Out  of  the   dark,  just  aa  the  lips   had 

touch 'd. 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek — 
'Mark's  way.'  said  Mark,  and  clove  him 

thro'  the  brain. 

That  night   came   Arthur  home,  and 

while  he  climb'd, 
AO  in  a  death-dumb    autumn-dripping 

gloom, 
The  (Uirway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and 


A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question'd  it, 
■What  art  thou?'  and  the  voice  about 

hia  feel 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing, '  I  am  thy 

fool. 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.' 

GUINEVERE. 

QraEN  GoiNBVKRB  had  fled  the   court. 

There  in  the  holy  house  at  Almesbory 
Weeping,  none   with   her   save  a  little 

A  novice :  one  low  light  betwixt  them 

Blurr'd   by   the   creeping   mist,   for  all 

Beneath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  full. 
The  while  mist,  like  a  face-duth  to  the 

face. 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land 


For  hither  had  the  fled,  her  cause  of 
flight 
Sir  Modred;   he  that  like  a  subtle  beast 
Lay  couchant  with   hi*  eyes  upon  the 

Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance ;  for 

He  chill'd   the   popular   praises  of  the 

King 
With   silent  smiles  of  slow   disparage- 

And    tamper'd   with   the   Lords  of  the 

White  Horse, 
Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengistleft;  and 

sought 
To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round 
Of  Arthur,  and  lo  splinter  it  into  feuds 
Serving  his  traitorous  end;  and  all  hia 

Were  sharpen'd  by  strong  hale  for  Lance- 

For  thus  it  chanced  one  mom  when 

all  the  court. 
Green -suited,     but    with     plumes     that 

mock'd  the  may. 
Had,   been,    their   wont,    a-maying    and 

That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and  vjt. 
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CUmb'd  lo  the  high  top  of  the  garden- 


Then  laugh'd  >gaiii,  bat  fiiintliei,  for  n- 

deed 
She  bair-foreuw  ChM  he,  the  nbtk  beas, 
Would  track  her  gnilt  nntil  he  found,  and 


He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by 

Spied  where  he  couch'd,  and  as  the 
gardener's  hand 

Picks  from  the  colewort  a  giefn  cater- 
pillar, 

So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering 

Of  grasses  Lancelot  pluck'd  him  by  the 

heel, 


And  cast  him  as  a  worn 

upon  the 

Ihn 

But   w 

en    he    knew 

he    Prince 

marr'd  with  dual 

He,  re 

.erenciug  king' 

blood  in  a  bad 

e  halt  < 


hunch'd. 


By  those  whom   God   had    mode   foll- 

limb'd  and  tall. 
Scorn  was  allow'd  as  part  of  hia  defect. 
And  he  was  answei'd  solely  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Table,      So  Sir  Lancelot  holp 
To  raise  the  Prince,  who  rising  twice  or 

Full  sharply  smote  his  knees,  and  smiled, 

and  went : 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  rufHed  all  his  heart. 
As  the   sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day 

long 


Henceforward  too,  the  Powen  that  tend 

To  help  it  &om  the  death  that  canixit 

die. 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.    Many  a  tirae  fiv 

BcMde  the  placid  breathings  of  the  lii^ 
In  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and 


Made  such  excusesashe  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn;  for  in  those 

No  knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 


Held   her  awake:   or  if  she  slept,  die 

dream'd 
An  awful  dream;  for  then  she  seem'd  to 

On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun. 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  8rw 
Before  it,  till  it   tonch'd  her,  and  she 

Whenio!  her  own,  that  broadening  from 

ficr  feci. 
And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  land. 

Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke. 
'     '   "' bis  Irooble  did  not  pass  bur 
the  clear  face  of  the  g 


But  when  Sir  Lancelot  told 
Tbia  matter  to  the  Queen,  at   lirst  the 

laugh'd 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Modred's  dusty  fall, 
Then  shudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who 


•1  shudder 


'  O  Lancelot,  get  thee  heoce  to  thine  ova 

land. 
For  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  if  we  meet  again,  some  evil  chance 
Will  make  the  imonldering  scandal  break 

and  blai« 
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Before  tbe  people,  mnd  out  lord  the  King.' 
And  lADcelot   ever   promited,   but  re- 

And  Rill  the7  met  uid  met    Again  *be- 

'0  Lancelot,  if  thon  lo»e  mo  get  thee 

And  then  thejr  were  apecd  apon  «  night 
(When  tbe  good   King  should  not  be 

there)  to  meet 
And  part  for  ever.    Vivien,  lurking,  heard. 
Sbe  told  Sir  Modred.    FuuoD>pde  the; 

And  gieeted.     Hands  in  hands,  and  eye 

to  eye. 
La*  on  the  botder  of  bci  couch  they  sat 
Sunimering  and  staring.    It  wu  their 

1a*t  boor, 
A  madneis  of  fareirelli.    And  Modied 

btoogbt 
Hb  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  lower 
Fratettinion]';  andcrying  with  full  voice 
'Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  tra.pt  at  last,' 

Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hntl'd  him  headlong. 

and  he  fell 
StiDo'd,  and  his  creatutei  took  and  bare 

him  tM, 
And  all  was  HiU:  then  she,  'The  end  b 

And  I  am  ■bamed  for  ever ; '  and  he  said, 
'  Mine  be  tbe  shame ;  mine  was  tbe  (in : 

And  fly  to  my  strong  castle  oveneas : 
There  will  I  hide  thee,  tUl  my  life  shall  end, 
Tbac  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the 

SLc  answer'd,  '  Lancelot,  wilt  thou  bold 

'^r,  friend,  for  we  have  taken  out  fare- 
wells. 
Would  God  that  thou  cooldit  hide  me 

from  myjelf  1 
Mine  ii  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and  thou 
Un»edded;  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  fly, 
tot  1  will  draw  me  into  sanctuary, 
And  bide  my  doom.'    So  Lancelot  got 

bei  horse, 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  on  his  own, 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  way. 
There  kiis'd,  and  parted  weeping :  for 


Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  bis  land;  but  she  to  Almeibury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste 

and  weald. 
And  heard  the  Spirits  of  the  waste  and 

Moan  as  she  fled,  or  thought  she  heard 

And  in  herself  she  moan'd,  'Too  late,  too 

later 
Till  in  4he  cdd  wind  that  forenuw  tbe 

A  blot  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  Sying  high, 
Cioak'd,  and  sbe  thought,  'He  spies  a 

6eld  of  death; 
For  now  the  Heathen  of  [he  Northern  Sea, 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the 

Begin  to  slay  the  folk,  and  spoil  the  land.' 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesbuiy  she 

There    lo   the   nuns,  and   said,  'Mine 

Pursue  me,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Receive,  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nor  ask 
Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it,  till  her 

To  tell  you ; '  and  her  beauty,  grace  and 

Wrought  as  a  charm   upon  them,  and 

they  spared 
To  ask  it. 


Not  with  them  mix'd,  nor  told  her  name, 

Wrapt  in   her  grief,  for   housel  or  for 

shrift, 
But  communed  only  with  the  little  maid, 

Who  pleased  her  with  a  babbling  beed- 

Which  often  lured  her  from  herself;  but 

This  night,  a  rumour  wildly  blown  about 
Came,  that  Sir  Modred  bad  usutp'd  the 

And  leagued  him  with  the  heathen,  while 

the  King 
Was  wwing  war  on  Lancelot:  then  ibl 

thought, 
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'With  what  M.  hale  the  people  and  the 

Miut  hate  me,'  and  boWd  down  upon 

her  haoils 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook'd 
.  No  silence,  brgke  il,  uttering,  '  Late  !  K) 

Ute! 


■t  hour 

T  w 

nndr 

and 

when 

ihe  drew 

aniwei. 

by  and  by  began  to  hum 

nun 

Uught 

Late. 

Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look'd 

up,  and  t«id, 
'  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing, 
Sing,  and  unbind  niy  heart  that  I  may 

Whereat   lull   willini^y   sang   the   little 


'  Late,   late,  lo   late !    and   dark    the 
night  and  ehill  1 
Late,  late,  so  late  1  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  loo  lale  i  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'No   light   had  we:   for  that  we   do 

And  learning  this,  the  bridegroom  will 

Too  late,  too  late!  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'  No  light ;  so  late  \  and  dark  and  chill 
the  night  1 
O  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  loo  late  :  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is 

O  let  ul  in,  tho'  late,  to  kiss  bis  feet ! 
No,  no,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now.' 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  passion- 
ately, 
Het  head  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  first  she  came,  wept 

the  sad  Queen. 
Then  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to 
her, 

'O  pray  you,  noble   lady,   weep   no 


Who  knowing  nothing    knowi  hot  ID  ! 

And  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  pieo—  : 
Comfort  your  sorrows;   for  they  do  ml 

flow  I 

From   evil  done;    right  sure   am  I  <A  , 

that, 
Who  tee  your  tender  grace  and  ftaldi-  : 

But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  lord  du  . 

King's, 
And  weighing  find  them  less;  for  gone  is 


he 


T  against  Sir  Lancdct ; 


rn  Queen,  and 


To  wage  grim  w 

there. 
Round  that  strong  castle  where  be  htddi ; 

the  Queen;  ! 

And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charge  of 

all. 
The  traitor  — Ah  sweet  bdy,  Ibe  Kiog'i 

For  his  own  self,  and  his  oi 

Must  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  ol 

For  me.  I  thanic  the  taints,  I  am  not ' 

great. 
For  if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
I  cry  my  cry  in  silence,  and  have  done. 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  broogbt 

Bnt  even  were  the  griefs  of  Uttle  <Hies 
As  gre*t  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this ' 

Is  added  to  the  grieh  the  great  mnl 

That  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,   they    cannot    weep    behind   s 

As  even  here  they  talk  at  Almedmry 
AboQt  the  good  King  and  his  wicked 

And  were~I  such  a  King  with  sitch  a| 

Well  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wieked- 

But  were  1  such  a  King,  it  cotild  not  be.' ' 

Then  to  h«  own  sad  heart  motter'd  the 

■  Wilt  the  child  kill  me  with  her  intMcent 

talk?' 
Bat  openly  she  answer'd,  '  Host  not  I. 
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If  this  falie  traitor  have  displaced  his 

lotd. 
Grieve  with  the  common  grief  of  all  the 

*Yea,'   said    the    maid,   'thi«    is   all 
woman's  grief, 
TbA  thi  is  woman,  vhosc  disloyal  life 
Huh  wrought  confusion  in   the   Table 

Round 
Which  good  King  Arthur  founded,  years 

With  signi  and  miracles  and  wonders, 

there 
At  Camelot,  eie  the  coming  of  the  Queen.' 

Then  thooght  the  Queen  within  herself 


prate?' 

But  open]]'  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
'  0  little  maid,  shut  in  by  nunnery  walls. 
What  canst  thou   know  of  Kings  and 

Tables  Round, 
Oi  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the 

And  timple  miracles  a{  thy  nunnery  ? ' 


Soiaid  my  father,  and  himself  was  knight 
Oflhe  great  Table  — Htthefoundingof  it; 
Aid  rode  thereto  from  Lyonesse,  and  he 

Tint  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  maybe  twain 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turn- 
ing—  there. 
All  down  tlie  lonely  coast  of  Lyonesse, 
Euh  with  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head, 
Aad  with  a  wild  sea-light  about  his  feet. 
He  uw  them  —  headland  after  headland 

Fir  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west : 
Aid  in  Ihe  light  Ibe  white  mermaiden 

Aid  strong  man-bieasted   things  stood 

from  the  sea. 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-voice  thro'  all  the 


To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and 

cleft 
Made  answer,  sonnding  like  a  distant 

So  said  my  father  —  yea,  and   farther- 
Next  morning,  while  he  passed  the  dim- 
lit  woods, 
Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside 

That  shook  beneath  them,  as  the  thistle 

shakes 
When  three  grajf  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

And  still  at  eTenings  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickering  fairy-circle  wheel'd  and 

broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wheel'd  and 

Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life. 
And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Camelot, 
A  wreath  of  airy  dancers  hand-in-hand 
Swung  round  (he  lighted  lantern  of  the 

hall; 
And  in  the  hall  itself  was  such  a  feast 
As  never  man  had  dream'd;    for  every 

Madwhatsoevermeathelong'd  for  Served 
By  hands  unseen;  and  even  as  he  said 
Dov™  in  Ihe  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shoulder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the 

bulU 
While  the  wine  ran :  so  glad  were  spirits 

Before  the  coming  of  the  sinful  Queen.' 

Then  spake  the  Queen  and  somewhat 
bitteily, 
'Were  they  so  glad?  ill  prophets  were 

they  all. 
Spirits  and  men;   could  none  of  them 

Not  even  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 
And  wonders,  what  has  faU'n  upon  the 


Full  many  a  noble  war-song  had  he  \ 
Ev'n   in   the   presence   of  an   cn( 
fleet. 
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BetwBCD  the  steep  cliff  >nd  (he  coming 

And  maay  a  in]rUic  \xj  of  life  and  deslb 
Hftd   chinled  on  the  smokjr  mountain- 

lops. 
When  round  him  benl  the  spirits  of  the 

hiUi 
With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  like 

So  »>id  my  father  —  and  (hat  night  the 

bard 
Sang  Arthur'i  glorioni  wan,  and  lang 

the  King 
Ai  wellnigh  more  than  man,  and  rail'd 

at  those 
Who  caU'd  him  the  false  son  of  Gorlob : 
For  there  was  no  man  knew  Etoin  whence 

But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave 

AH  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bade 

and  Bo», 
There  came  a  day  as  still  la  heaven,  and 

then 

They  found  a  naked  child  upon  Ihe  sands 
Of  dark  Tintagil  by  the  Comi^  sea; 
And  that  was  Arthur;  and  they  foiter'd 

Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  King : 
And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth;  and  could 

he  find 
A  woman  in  her  womanhood  u  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he 

sang, 
The  twain  together  well  might  change 

the  world. 
But  even  in  the  middle  of  his  song 
He  falter'd,  and  his  hand  fell  from  the 

harp. 
And  pale  he  turn'd,  and  reei'd,  and  would 

have  fall'n. 
But  that  they  stay'd  him  up;  nor  would 

he  tell 
His  vision;  but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 


Then  Choughl  the  Queen,  'Lot   they 
have  set  hei  on. 
Out    umple-tceming   Abbess    and    her 


To  play  upon  r 


:,'  and  bow'd  her  hod 
ice  crying,  with  dasp'd 


Whereat  the  m 

Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  ganulousli, 
Said   the  good   nuns  would   check  licr 

gadding  tongue 
Full  often, '  and.  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
Unmannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tlla 
Which  my  good  father  told  me,  chedi 

Not  let  me  shame  my  hther'i  memoiT' 

Of  noblest  manners,  tho'  himself  woaU 

say 
Sii  Lancelot  had  the  noblest;   and  be 

died, 
KiU'd  in  a  tilt,  come  itext,  6ve  sanuDcn 

And  left  me;  but  of  others  who  remain, 
And  of  Ihe  two  first-tamed  forcouttefl— 
And  pray  you  check  me  if  I  ask  amin— 
But  pray  yon,  which  bad  noblest,  while 

you  moved 
Among  them,  Lancelot  or  out  lord  the 

King?' 

Then  the  pale  Queen  look'd  up  tod 

answer'd  h«, 
'  Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knigbt. 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  the  Eing 
In  openbatUc  or  the  lilting-field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  these 


Were  the  n 


t  nobly-mi 


'  Yem,'  said  the  maid, '  I 

fail  fruit? 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  i 

sand- fold 
Less  noble,  being,  as  all 
The  most  disloyal  friend 


all  the  wotld.' 
loumful  answer  made  the  ' 


'O  closed  about  bynanowing 
walls. 
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What  knowesi  tboD  of  the  worid,  uid  s)l 

ib  lights 
And  shadows,  all  the  wcallh  and  all  the 


Pny  for  him  that  he  icape  the  doom  of 


'  Yea,'  taid  the  little  novice, '  I  pray  foe 
both; 

Bnt  1  ihould  all  as  aooti  believe  that  his, 
Sir  Lancelot's,   were    as    noble   as  the 

Al   I   conid   think,  sweet   lady,   yours 

woold  be 
Such  as  they  are,  were  you  the  sinful 

Queen,' 

So  the,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  ihe  would  soothe,  and  harm'd 

whcie  she  would  heat; 
For  here  a  sndden  flush  of  wrathful  heat 
Fired  aU  Ihe  pale  face  of  the  Queen,  who 

'Such  as  thou  art  be  nerer  maiden  more 
For  ever  !  thou  Iheir  tool,  set  on  to  plague 
And  play  upon,  and  harry  me,  petty  spy 
AnillraJtrin*.'    Wfaentfaat  storm  of  anger 

brake 
Fmn  Guinevere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose, 
WUte  as  her  veil,  and  stood  before  the 

Al  tremolouslf  as  foam  apon  the  beach 
Stiadi  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly, 
And  when  the  Queen  had  added  >Get 

thee  hence,' 
Hcd  frighted.    Then  that  other  left  alone 
Sigii'd,  and  began  to  gather  heart  again, 
Sijing  in  beraelf,  'The  simple,  fearful 

child 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearful 

Simpler  than  any  cbiM,  betrays  itself. 
Bnl  help  me,  heaven,  for  surely  1  repent. 
For  what    is    true   repentance    but    in 

thought — 
Cot  er'n  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  tins  that  made  the  paal  so  pleasant 


And  ev'n  in  saying  this. 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping   back   upon   the  golden 

In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lance- 
lot came, 
Reputed  Ihe  best  knight  and  goodliest 

Ambassador,  to  lead  her  to  his  lord 
Arthur,  and  led  her  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  hii  and  her  retinue  moving,  they. 
Rapt  in  sweet  lalk  or  lively,  sU  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts  and  pleasure,  (for  the 

Was  maytime,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was 

Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  upbreaking  thro' 

Ihe  e«rth. 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  couriers  gone  before;  and  on  again. 
Till  yet  once  more  ere  sel  of  sun  they 


Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  rilent  well. 

But  when  the  Queen  immersed  in  such 

And  moving  Ihro'  the  past  unconsciously. 
Came  to  Ihat  point  where  first  she  saw 

the  King 
Ride  toward  her  from  the  city,  sigh'd  to 

lind 
Her  jonrncy  done,  glanced  at  him,  thought 

him  cold. 
High,  self-contain'd,  and  passionleM,  not 

like  him, 
'Not    like    my    Lancelot'  —  while   she 

brooded  thus 
And    grew  half-gailty  in  her  thoughts 

again. 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery 
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Then  on  a  sodden  a  cry,  '  Tfae  King.' 

SheMt 
Sliff-ltrickeD,  liitening;  but  when  armed 

feet 
Tbro'  the   long  gallery  from   the  outer 

Ruig  coming,  prone  from  off  bet  seat 
the  fell. 

And  grovell'd  with  her  face  againit  the 

There  with    bei    milkwhite    armt    and 

shadovy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  datknets  from  the 

King: 
And  in  the  darkneu  heatd  bii   armed 

feet 
Paiue  by  her;  tbcD  came  (ilence,  then  a 

Monotonoiu  aod  hollow  like  a  Ghott's 
Denouncing  judgraent,  but  tho'  clunged, 
the  King's : 

'  Liest  thou  bere  so  low,  the  child  of 

I    honour'd,    happy,    dead    before   thy 

Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  born  of  thee. 
The  children  born  of  thee  are  sword  and 

lire. 
Red  Ttfin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws. 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the   GodlcM 

Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern 

Sea; 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right 

The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with 

Have  everywhere  about  thU  land  of 
Christ 

In  twelve  great  battles  imning  over- 
thrown. 

And  knowest  thou  now  from  whence  I 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him :  and 

he. 
That  did  not  shun  to  smite  me  in  worse 

Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left, 
He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  King 
Who   made  him   knight :   but    many   a 

knight  wa(  slain; 
And  many  more,  and  all  his  kith  and  kin 


Qave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  ovni  lu>d 
And  many  more  when    Modrcd  niid 

revolt. 
Forgetful  of  their  troth  and  fbdty,  din 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  ok. 
And  of  thi*  remnant  will  I  leave  a  put. 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  1 

To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  (hi*  low  head  be  hatm'd 
Fear  not :  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  nf 

death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  andent  prophedet 
Have  err'd  not,  that  I  match  to  meet  ny 

Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  lo  sweet  to 

That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

For  thou  hast  spoilt  file  purpo«e  of  my  life. 
Beat  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I 

Ev'd  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  tboa  h«tt 

Forwhen  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  la* 
Relax'd  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  wap 
Were  fill'd  with  rapine,  bete  and  then  a 

deed 
Of   prowess  done   redress'd  ■  randan 

But  I  was  lint  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 

The  Knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  aod 


under  me,  t 


alT 
The  realms   together 

Head, 

In  that  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  nighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  theit  hands  in  mine  and 

To  reverence  the  King,  as  it  be  were 
Their  conscience,  and  ^eit  conscieiice  is 

their  King, 
To  break  the   heathen  and  uphold  Ibe 

Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  10  it. 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  rioble  deed^ 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
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Df  no  more  subtle  maiter  under  heaven 
rhan  is  the  muden  paiuon  for  a  nutid. 
Not  onli^  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But   teach   high   thought,   and  amiable 

And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  malcet  a 

And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee. 
Believing,  "  lo  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
Ujr  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy." 
Then  came  thy  shameful  Bin  with  Lance- 
lot; 
Tlieo  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest 

knighta. 
And  drawing   foul  ensample  from   fair 

Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  bad  destined  did  obtain. 
And  all  thro' thee!  so  that  this  life  of  mine 
I  guard  as  God's  high  giil  from  scathe 

and  wrong. 
Not  greatly  care  lo  lo»e;  but  rather  think 
Hdw  S2d  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  be  live. 
To  lit  once  more  within  his  lonely  ball, 
And   miss  the   wonted  number  of  my 

knights. 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
At  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  ns,  who  might  be  left,  could 

Of  the  pore  heart,  nor  kkc&  to  glance  at 

thee? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  thadow  still  would  glide  from  roam 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging    robe    or  vacant    ornament. 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho'  tbou  wouldst  not  love 

thy  lord, 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave   thee,  woman,  to  thy 

I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake. 
To  lave  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the 

Whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the 

For  being  thro'  his  cowardice  allow'd 


Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men, 
Creeps,  do  precaution  used,  among  the 

Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and 

The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the 

With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the 

Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that 

Better  the  King's  waste  hearth  and  achbg 

heart 
Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light. 
The  mockery  of  my  people,  and  their 


He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept 

Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet 

Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 

Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  warhorse 

neigh'd 
As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again  : 

'Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  u^ethy 

1  did  not  come  to  cnrse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  bead. 
My  pride  in  happier  nummers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law. 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the   flaming 

death 
(When  6ist  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here),  is 

The  pang  —  which  while  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee. 
Made  my  tears  bum  —  is  also  past  —  in 

cart. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd  and  I, 
Lo  1  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 

But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  1  loved? 
O  golden  hair,  with  which  1  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  !  0  imperial-moulded  form, 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore, 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  cnrse  with 
thee  — 
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I  cannot  touch  thf  lips,  they  ate  not  mine, 
But  Lancelot's :  nay,  they  nerei  were  the 

King'i. 
I  cannot  take  thy  hand;  that  too  n  flesh, 
And  in  the  llnh  thoo  hast  tinn'd;  and 

mine  own  flesh. 
Here  looliingdown  on  thine  polluted,  oriei 
"  I  loathe  thee :  "  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  1  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee. 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my 

lire 
So  &T,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  theeatill. 
Perchance,  and  bo  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine, 

an^  know 
1  am  thine  husband  — not  s  smaller  soul. 

Not  Lancelot,  not  another.     Leave  me 

that, 
I  cha^e  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must 

Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

Theysummon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 

hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west, 
Where  I  must  strike  against  the  man  they 

My  titter's  son  —  no  kin  of  mine,  who 

With  Lords  of  the  White  Horse,  heathen, 

and  knights, 
Trutoia  —  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious 

And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  leain  the 


Farewell!' 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feel. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er 

her  neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head. 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  thai 
bletL 


Then,  listening  till  those  armed  slept 

Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  aogmli 

The  casement:   ' peradvenltire,'  so  >be 

thought, 
'  If  I  might  see  bis  face,  and  not  be  s«a.' 

And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  thedootl 
And  near  him  the  sad  nnn*  with  each  s 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about 

the  Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  belu 

To  which   for  crest  the  golden  dngoa 

or  Britain;  so  she  did  not  see  the  bee. 
Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  bnt  ile 

Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  tlw 

lights. 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragouliip 
Bhue,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  « 

And  even  then  he  tum'd;  and  moreuil 

The  moony  vapour  rolling  roimd  the 

King, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  (StaA  io 

Enwoand  him  fold  by  fold,  and  mide 

And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  milt 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud 

'  O  Arthur  \ '  there  bet  voice  brake  sud- 
denly. 

Then  —  as  a  stream  that  spouting  ftom 
a  cliff 


Went 


n  passionate  utterance: 


'  Gone  —  my  lord ! 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  lo  be  sliin ! 
And   he   forgave  me,  and   I   could  not 

Farewell?     I  should   have  answer'd  bb 
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Hit  mercy  choked  me.    Gone,  mji  lord 

the  King. 
My  own  (me  lord !  how  date  I  call  him 

The  ihadow  of  another  cleavei  to  me, 
Aod  make*  me  one  pollution:   he,  the 

King. 
CtU'd  me  polluted:  ihall  I  kiU  myKlTf 
What  help  in  that?     1  cannot  kill  my 

If  Hnil  be  aoul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  thanie ; 

No,  Dot  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  dayi  will  grow  to  weeki,  the  week* 

to  months. 
The  moothi   will   add    themselve*  and 

make  the  years, 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 


Andm 


e  wUl  e' 


tbea 


.e  uf  9C 


t  dwell  or 
Let  the  world  be;    that  is   but  of  the 

Wiiat  else?  what  hope?    I  think  there 

Eicept  he  mock'd   me  when  he  spake 


but  he  n 


of  h  .    . 

Hii  hope   he  call'd   it: 

For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  fot- 

My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  in  mine  own  heart  1  can  live  down 


Wlowi 


loid. 


is  the  CI 


eofa 


thy 


Among    hii    watting    semes, 

knights  — 
Toahoffl  my  false  volnptoous  pride,  that 

Fill  easily  all  impresiioni  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the 

To  which  I  would  no;  or  1  could  not 

I  thought  1  could  not  breathe  in  that 

That  pore  severity  of  perfect  light  — 
1  yeirn'd  for  warmth  and  coloni  which 

I  found 
In  Lascdot —  now  I  see  thee  what  thou 


Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  hnman 

Not  Lancelot  nor  another.    Is  thete  none 
Will  tell   ihe  King  I   love  him  tho'  so 

late? 
Now  —  ete  he  goes  to  Ibe  great  Battle  1 

Myself  most  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  DOW  it  were  too  dating.    Ah  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair 

world,  J, 

Had  I   but  loved  thy  highest  creature 

here? 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest : 
It  lurdy  was  my  profit  had  I  known : 
It  ^Wulct  have  been  my  pleasure  biul  I 

We  needs  musi 

Not  Ijncelot,  r 


love  the  highest  when 


Here  her  hand 
Graip'd,  made  her  vaJl  her  eyes:  she 

look'd  and  saw 
The  novice,  weeping,  suppliant,  and  said 

'  Yea,  little  maid,  (or  am  /  not  forgiven  ? ' 
Then  glancing  up  beheld  the  holy  nuns 
All  round  her,  weepingi  and  her  heart 

was  loosed 
Within  her,  and  she  wept  with  these  and 

'Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one, 
who  broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 
O  shut  me  round  with  narrowing  nunnery- 
Meek  maidens,  from  the  voices  crying 


Let  no  one  dream  but  that  he  loves  me 

stilL 
So  let  roe,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me. 
Not  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with 


Wear   black   and 

like  yon, 
Fast  with  your  fasts,  nc 

your  feasts; 
Grieve  with  your  griefs, 

your  joys. 


hite,  and  be  a  nun 
feasting  with 
>t  grieving  at 
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But  not  rejoicing;  minglewith  yoociitct; 
Pray  and  be  pray'd  for;  lie  before  your 

Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  house; 
Walk  your  dim  cloitter,  and  distribute 

dole 
To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  His  eyes 
Who  Tftnsom'd  ua,  and  baler  too  than  I ; 
And  treat  their  loathsome  hurt*  and  heal 


And   s 


g  almsdeed  and  in 
ol  that  voloptttODs 
ruin  of  mj  lord  the 

Endef'Tht 


She  laid :  they  took  her  to  themiclnr, 

Still  hoping,  fearing, '  is  it  yet  loo  liK?' 
Dwell  with  them,  till  ia  time  their  Ab- 
bess died. 
Then  she,  for  her  good   deeds  and  bei 

pure  life, 
And  for  the  power  of  miniitratiou  in  bti. 
And  likewise  (or  the  high  rank  the  hir] 

Was  chosen  Abbess,  there,  an  Abbes, 
lived 

For  three  brief  years,  and  there,  an  Ab- 
bess, past 

To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  i) 
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That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
Firat  made   and   latest   left   of   all   the 

knighu. 
Told,  nhen  the  man  was  no  more  than  a 


For  on  their  march  to  westward,  Bedi- 
Who  llowly  paced  among  the  slumbering 


'I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the 

I  mark'd  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His 

fields, 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  1  find  Hira  noL 
I  waged  His  wars,  and  now  I  pass  and  die. 
O  me  1  for  why  is  all  uound  us  here 
Ac  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would, 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond, 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair, 
But  thai  these  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and 


And  have  not  power  It 


Perchance,  because  we  tee  not  to  dM 

For  I,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  Hit 

will. 
And  have  but  ilrickcn  with  the  iwoid  in 

And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  aad 

friend 
It  traitor  lo  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 
My  God,  thou  hast  forgotten  me  in  my 

death  : 
Nay  —  God  my  Christ  —  I  pass  but  shall 

Then,  ere  that  last  weird  bMtle  in  the 

There  came  on  Arthor  sleeping,  Gawwa 

kiU'd 
In  Lancelol's  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain 

Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  eu 
Went  shrilling, '  Hollow,  hollow  all  de- 
light! 
Hail,  King!  to-morrow  thou  Shalt  pan 

Farewell  1  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  (hee- 
And  I  am  blown  fllongawandcring  wind, 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight.' 
And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  bir&  that 
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Ibeu  scMon  in  the  night  and  wail  their 

Fiom  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind 

the  dicBin 
Shtill'd;   but  in  goiug  mingled  with  dim 

Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hills, 
As  of  some  lonelj  citjr  sack'd  by  nighl, 
When  all  ia  lost,  and  wife  and  child  with 

waU 
Pass  to  new  lord*;  and  Arthur  woke  and 

call'd, 
'Who  spake?    A  dream.     O  light  i^Kin 

die  wind, 
Thine,  Gawain,  was  the  voice — aretheae 

Hiine?  or  doth  all  that  haunta  the  waite 

and  wild 
Monni,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with 


This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  and 

'  O  me,  my  King,  let  paM  whatever  will, 
EhiM,  and  the  harmless  glamour  of  the 

Geld; 
Bat  in  their  stead  thy  name  and  glory 

cling 
To  all  high  places  like  a  golden  dond 
For  ever:  but  as  yet  thou  shall  not  pass, 
light  was  Gawain  in  life,  and  light  in 

death 
Ii  Gawain,  for  the  ghoti  is  as  the  man; 
And  care  not  Ihou  lor  dreams  from  him, 

I  hear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  west. 
And  with  him  many  of  (hy  people,  and 

knights 
Once  thine,  whom  thou  bast  loved,  but 


Right  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for 

the  King. 
AiiK,  go  forth  and  conquer  at  of  old.' 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

'  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  west 

Whereto  we  move,  than  when  we  strove 

And  brake  the  petty  kings,  and  fought 
with  Kome, 


Or  IhiiiM  the  heathen  boxa  the  Roman 

wall,    ' 
And  abook  him  thro' the  north.   Ill  doom 


Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  hit 
hott  by  night. 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  by 

Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonesae  — 
A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  lire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again; 
Where    fragments    of  forgotten  peoples 

dwelt. 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  evei-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more, 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  tbe  King; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light 

of  heaven 
Bum'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year. 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they 


A  deathwhite  mitt  slept  over  land  and 
Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed 

Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was 

cold 
With  formless  fear;  and  ev'n  on  Arthur 

fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he 

fought. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the 
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And  lomc  had  *iiioni  out  of  golden  youth. 
And  tome  beheld  Ihe  bees  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle;  and  in  the  mlit 
Wu  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base. 
And  chance  and  craft  and   tttength  in 

single  fights. 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  lo  host 
Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the 

hard  mail  hewn, 
Shield-bteakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands, 

the  craih 
Of  battleaxes  on  shatter'd   helms,  and 

After  the   Christ,  of  those  who  falling 

Look'd  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the 

And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor 

knights, 
Oaths,  insult,  tilth,  and  monstrous  bias- 

phemies. 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  labouring  of 

the  lunga 
In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the 

light. 
Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the 


La«t.  a 


e  deathbed  after 


Of  auffering,  silence  follows,  oi  thro'  death 
Or  Heathtilte  awoon,  thus  over  all  that 

Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething 

A  dead  hush  fell ;  but  when  the  dolorous 


:   toiraid    twilight   foiling, 


'       A  bitter  wind,  cleat  from  the  North,  and 


The  n 


t  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the 


tide 
Rose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across 

the  field 
Of  battle :  but  no  man  was  moving  there) 
Nor  any  cry  of  Christian  heard  thereon. 
Nor  yet  of  heathen;   only  the  wan  wave 
Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro 
Swaying  Ihe  helpless  bands,  and  up  and 


>f  days  of  old  and  dayi  to  bt 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

And  whiter  than  the  miit  that  all  day 

long 
Had  held  the  lield  of  battle  was  the  Kii« : 

'  Hearest   thou  this  great  vtdce  that 
shakei  the  world. 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  wherein 


O  Bedjvere,  for  on  my  heart  bath  M^ 
Confusion,  till  I  know  not  what  1  am. 
Nor  whence   \   am,  nor  whether  I  he 

King, 
Behold,  I   seem  but  King  among  tlie 

dead.' 

Then 

King  everyivhere  \  and  so  the  dead  han 

kings. 
There  also  will  I  worship  thee  as  King. 
Vet  ttill  thy  life  is  whole,  and  still  I  hve 
Who  love  thee;  but  who  hatei  thee,  bt 

that  brought 
The   heathen   luck  among  at,  yonder 

Modred  nnharm'd,  the  traitor  of  thine 

Then  spake  the  King:  'My  house  bidi 
been  my  doom- 
But  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  boue 
Who  bath  but  dwelt  beneath  one  nrof 


Myhous 


rather  they  who  ti 


Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  ownM 

me  King. 
And  well  for  thee,  saying  in  my  daili 

When  all  the  purport  of  my  throne  hatt 

fail'd. 
That  quick  or  dead  tbou  boldett  me  fbf 

King. 
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Yet,  ere  I  pua.'    And  uttering  IhU  the 

King 
Hmde  at  the  man:  then  Modred  tmote 

hii  liege 
Hard  on  that  helm  which  many  a  heathen 

iwocd 
Had  beaten  thin;  while  Artbnt  at  one 

blow, 
Strilcii^  tlw  lalt  ttroke  with  Excalibur, 
Slew  hun,  and  all  bnt  slain  himtelf,  be 


'  So  all  day  long  the  noiM  of  battle 
roU'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 
Until  King  Atthur's  Table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fall'n  in  Lyoneue  about  their  lord, 
King  Attbur.    Then,  becauM  his  woand 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cioas, 
Tbat  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren 

landi 


Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

'The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolder*  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famouaknighti 

Whereof  tbis  world  bokl*  record.    Such 

They  «teep  —  the  men  I  loved.     I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  oni  souli  with  talk  of  knightly 

Walking  abont  the  gardens  and  the  halts 
Of  Camelot,  a*  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Tho'  Merlin  aware  that  I  thould  come 

To  rale  once  mote ;  but,  let  what  will  be, 

be, 
I  am  (o  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  1  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride  i  for  (hou  remem- 

bereat  bow  -  ^ 


In  those  old  day*,  one  a 


Holding  the  swoid  —  and  how  I  row'd 

And  look  it,  and  have  wom  it,  like  • 

king: 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known: 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibui, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere  : 
Watch  what  thou  se£il,  and  lightly  bring 


thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and    smitten   thro'   the 

A  little  thing  may  harm  awounded  man; 
Yet  I  thy  hesi  will  all  perform  at  fall. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he 
stept, 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

Where  lay  the  mighty  bone*  of  ancient 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He, 

stepping  down 
By  ligzag  paths,  and  jut*  of  pointed  tock. 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excali- 

And  o'er  him,   drawing  it,  the  winter 

Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud, 

ran  forth 
And  ipaikled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

hilt: 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

Myriad*  of  topat-lights,  and  jadnth-work 
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Thit  way   »nd   that   dividing  the  iwift 

In  act  to  throw :  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  maiiy-kcnotled  waterilags. 
That   whiMled   UilT  and   dry  about  the 

marge. 
So  Btcode  he  back  glow  to  the  wounded 

King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
what  hast 


'  Hast  thou  perfotm'd  my 

What  is  it  thou  hast  seen 
heard?'* 


And  ajiswcr  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 


To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint 

'Thou  hast  i)etray'd  thy  nature  and  thy 

Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  (Salty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight: 
For  surer  sign  had  follow'd,  either  hand. 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  it  a  ibameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again. 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring'me 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second 

Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beude  the 

Counting    the    dewy    pebbles,   iix'd    in 

thought; 
Bat  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud; 

'And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
Should  thus  he  lost  for  ever  from  the 

earth, 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyea  of 


What   good  should  follow  this,  if  ihs 

were  done? 
What   harm,   undone?    Deep   ham  to 

disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  mle. 
Were  it   well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king 

demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  t|<a>se]f? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  vhat 

What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  b«  to  aftertime,  bat  empty  brnlk 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt  ?     But  were  this 

kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 

kings. 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  jonK  li. 

Saying,  "  King  Arthur's  sword,  ExcaH- 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the 

Lake. 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  bins." 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the 

aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honour  and  much  boe 

were  lost.' 

So  spake   he,   clouded  with  his  own 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  miiuMied 
King. 

Then   spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing 
heavily : 
'What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast 

heard?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 


To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  mud 

'  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unk  nightly,  traitor-hearted  1   Woeitmr 
Authority  forgets  •  dying  king. 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
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That  bow'd  the  will.     I  tee  thee  what 

thoD  art. 
For  thou,  the  lateat'lefl  of  kU  my  knigbtt, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  oflicei  of  all, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precioos 

hilt; 


Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty 

And  the  third  time  may  proipet,  get  Oiee 

Bat,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Eicalibut, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bediferc,  and 

Aod,  leaping  down  the   ridgei  lightly, 

plODged 
Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  dutch'd 

the  sword. 
And  strongly  wheei'd  and  threw  it.    The 

great  brand 
Uade  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the 

And   flashing    round    and    round,   and 

whirl'd  in  an  arch, 
ShM  like  a  streamer   of  the   northern 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 

shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  Northern 

Sea. 
So  Bash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibui : 
Bat  ere  be  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 


dish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  Ih 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 


'Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is 
Speik  ODt :  what  is  it  thou  hait  heard,  or 


And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
'Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 


Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never 

Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  sreat  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt   * 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white   lamile,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 
That    caught    him    by   the    hilt,    and 

brandish'd  him 
Three  limes,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 


And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard : 

'  My  end  draws  nigh;  'tis  lime  that  1 
were  gone. 

Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 

And  beaime  to  the  margin;  yellfear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 


So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

Slowly,  widi  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  wilh  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  tbro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  be  found 

Then  took  with  care,  and   kneeling  on 

O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  lang^d 

And  riung  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 


But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted 

Uke  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  bis 

bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  wgh'd 

the  King, 
Muttering  and   murmuring  at   his  ear, 

'Quick,  quick ! 
1  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge 

to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as 

he  walk'd, 
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larger  than  human  on  the  ftoEen  hilli. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Befoce.     Hit  own  thought  drove  him  like 

a  goad. 
Dry  claih'd  hit  harnest  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  cbunu,  and  all 'to  left  and 

The  bare  black  cliff  clang's  round  him, 

as  he  based 
Hi*   feet  on  juta  of  alippeiy  nag    that 

Sharp'Smitten  with   the   dinl  of  armed 


Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dnsky 
barge, 
Dark  as  a  fiineial  scarf  from  item   to 

Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 

That  all  the  deck*  were  dense  with  stately 

BUck-stoled,'  black-hooded,  like  a  dream 

—  bjr  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold :  and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  a*  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  ahiills 
All  night  [n  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 


ce  the  making  of  the 

Arthur, '  Place  me  in 
There  those 


Or  hath  come,  sin 
world. 

Then  murmur'd 

•  the  barge.' 

So  to  the  barge  they 

three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 

and  wept. 
Bnt  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed   the  shalter'd   casque,  and 

chafed  his  hands. 
And  call'd  him  by  hi*  name,  complaining 


And   colourless,  and   like   the   wither'd 


Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  ip 

And  all  hit  greaves  and  cuiaaea  di 

with  drops 
Of  onset;    and   the  light   and   loitrDB 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  m 
High  from  the  dais-throne — weieparch'ii 

with  dust; 
Or  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  locsb 
Mix'd  with   the    knightly   growth   tbil 

fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatler'd  column  lay  the  Kinc; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

From  spar  to  plame  a  star  of  toi 

Shot    thro'    the    lists  at   Camclot,  aod 

charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

'Ah I  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  1 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

For  now  I  see  the  true  old   times  are 

dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 

knight, 
Such  times  have  been  not  rince  the  ligbt 

that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrth. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dif 

Which    was  an  image   of   the  nugbtf 

world, 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  conptnionleM, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 


And  slowly  arnwei'd  Arthur  from  the 
barge: 
'The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
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Comfort  th^lf :  what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  1 

have  done 
Maf  He  oithln  hiniseir  make  pure  \  bat 

If  then  ihouldst  nevei  fee  my  lace  again. 
Fifty   for  my   »ool.      More   thing*  are 

wrooghl  by  prayer 
Tliaii  this  world  dieunt  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Riie  like  a  fountain  for   me  night  and 


va  belter  than  (beep  or 
t  blind  life  within  the 
t  haodf  of 


day. 
For  what  are  i 

That    uoariib 

If,  koowiog  God,  they  lift 

Both  for  thentelTe*  and  tbote  who  call 
them  (liend? 

For  »  the  whole  round  earth  i«  every 

iray 
Booad  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God. 
Bat  now  farewell.     1  am  going  a  long 

With  these  thou  s«est  — if  indeed  I  go 
(For  all   my  mind  is  clouded  with  a 

doubt)  — 
To  the  iiland-valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  faU»  not   hail,   or  rain,  or   any 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  bappy.  bir  with  orchard 

And  bo'wery  hollow*  ciown'd  with  *am- 


So  sud  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 
sail 

Uored  from  the  brink,  like  some  fall- 
breasted  swan 

Ihat,  fluting  •  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 

Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes 
the  flood 

With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir 
B«diirere 

Rerolving  many  memories,  till  Che  hull 

LoDk'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge 
of  dawn. 

And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 


But  when  that  moan  had  past  for  ever- 

The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter 

dawn 
Amazed  him,  and  he  groan'd, '  The  King 

And  therewithal  came  on  him  the  weird 

'From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep 


Whereat  he  slowly  tum'd  and  tlowlf 

The  last  hard  footstep  of  that  iron  crag; 
Thence  mark'd  the   black  hall   moving 

yet,  and  cried, 
■  He  passes  to  l>e  King  among  the  dead. 
And  alter  healing  of  his  grievous  wound 
He  comes  again;  but  —  if  he  ccone  no 


Oir 


,  be  yon  dark  Que 


boat, 


.  In  yon  black 
J,  the   three 


Who    shriek'd 

whereat  we  gated 
On  that  high  day,  when,   clothed  with 

living  light. 
They  stood  before  hit  throne  in  rilence. 

Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  bii 

Then  from  the  dawn  it  seem'd  there 
came,  but  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world. 
Like  the  lut  echo  bom  of  a  great  cry. 
Sounds,  as  if  some   fair  city  were   one 

Around  a  king  returning  from  hit  wait- 
Thereat  once  more  he  moved  aljout, 
and  clomb 
Ev'n  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and 

Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of 

Or  thought  he  taw,  the  speck  that  bare 

the  King, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the 

Somewhere  ferolf,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new 
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O  LOYAL  to  tb«  royal  in  thyMir, 
And  loyal  to  the  land,  as  thia  to  thee  — 
Bear  wilncts,  th»t  lemcmbeniblc  day, 
When,  pale  ai  yet,  and  fever-worn,  the 

Who  scarce  had  pluck'd   his  flickeriog 

life  again 
From  halfway  down  the  thadow  of  the 

grave. 
Past   with  thee    Ibio'   thy  people  and 

theii  love. 
And  London  roU'd  one  tide  of  joy  thro' 

all 
Her  trebled  millions,  and  loud  leagues  of 

And  welcome!   witness,  too,  the  silent 

cry. 
The  prayer  of  many  a  race  and  creed, 

and  clime  — 
Thundcrless    lightnings  striking   under 

From  sunset  and  sunrise  of  all  thy  realm, 
And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately 

A  strain  to  shame  us '  keep  you  to  your- 

So  loyal   is  too  costly!    friends  —  your 

la  but  a  burthen:  loose  the  bond,  and 


And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of  Hougou- 
LeQ    mightiest    of   all    peoples    under 

What  shock  has  foul'd  hei  since,  that 

she  should  speak 
Sofeebly?  wealthier  —  wealthier  —  hour 

by  hour! 
The  Toice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 
Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her 

Thert  rang  her  voice,  when  the  full  city 

Thee  and  thy  Prince  I    The  loyal  to  their 

Aie  lo^  to  their  own  (ai  sons,  who  love 


Our    ocean-empire  with   her  bomidka 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  bo 

In  our  TBSt  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  ide. 

That  knows  not  her  own  greatness:  i, 

she  knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fall'n. — Bnttboa. 

my  Queen 
Not  for  itself,  but  thro'  thy  living  lore 
For  one  to  whom  I  made  it  o'er  hisgnvt 
Sacred,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale, 
New-otd,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war 

with  Soul 
Ideal  manhood  closed  in  real  man 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  nanK, 

a  ghost. 
Streams  Tike  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  MiHi 

Of  GeoHrey'i  book,  or  him  of  HaUeor*^ 

Touch'd  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a 

That  hover'd  between  war  and  wantnn- 

Andcrovrningsand dethronements:  take 

withal 
Thy  poet's   bles^ng,  and  bb  Inut  thai 

Will   blow  the  tempest  in  the  distaoce 

Fromthine  and  ours:  for  some  are  tcaied, 

who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 
Waverings   of   every   vane   with   every 

And  wordy  trucklings  to   the   transicm 

And  iierce  or  careless  looacnen  of  the 

faith. 
And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  sunple 

life. 
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And  that  which  knowi,  but  carefiil  foi 

itself, 
And  thai  which  knows  not,  ruling  that 

To  iti  own  barm;  the  goal  of  thil  great 

Uet  beyond  ^ght;  yet  —  if  our  slowly- 

Asd  ccown'd  Republic's  crowning  com- 


Thai  laved  her  manf  timea,  not  fail  — 

theit  fears 
Are  morning  shadows  hnger  than   the 

That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which 

The    darkness    of   that    battle    in    the 

West. 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 


Tut  origiaal  Fidace 
«]j  of  the  thice 
drew  li  from  ibe  p 
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A  in  mjF  DiMIteiilh  yar.    Tvg 

iperfccdon  of  Ehe  poem,  T  virb' 

wlmiRd  the  \Kffw  work,  diiirihuted 


ad  III)  of  having  been  haunted  by  viiLon 
iB^g  for  a  mairiage;  but  he  btcaki  awajr, 
:  CDDpklei  the  laLe. 


HtEE  foe  away,  seen  from  the  topmast 


Filling  with  purple  gloom  the 

Between  the  tufte^  hilli,  the  sloping  seat 

Hang  in  mid-heaven,  and  half-way  down 

While  as  white  clouds,  floated  from  sky 


Oh 


breast  of  waters,  quiet  bay, 
uKc  m  a  quiet  mind  in  the  loud  world. 
Where  the  chafed  breakers  of  the  outer 


o  hifl  friend  and  rival,  Llode],  e 
^sequel.  He  ipeaki  (in  PaiU  1 
1,  lolling  for  a  funeral,  and  at  la 
ichei  the  Event,  and  a  witoeu 


In  thine  own  essence,  and  delight  thyself 
To  make  it  wholly  thine  on  sunny  days. 
Keep  thou  thy  name  of  '  Lover's  Bay.' 

Even  now 'the  Ooddess  of  the  Past,  that 

takes 
The  heart,  and  sometimes  touches  but 

That  quivers,  and  is  «lent,  and  sometimes 

Sweeps  suddenly  all   its  half-moulder'd 

chords 
To  some  old  melody,  begins  to  play 
That  air  which  pleased  her  first.     I  feel 

thy  breath; 
I  come,  great  Mistress  of  the  ear  and  eye  : 
Thy  breath  is  of  the  pinewoodi  and  tho' 

Have  hollow'd  out  a  deep  and  stormy 

strait 
Betwixt  the  native  land  of  Love  and  roe, 
Breathe  but  a  little  on  me,  and  the  sail 
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WQI  draw  me  io  the  riling  of  tbe  lun. 
The  lucid  charobcra  of  tbc  mocning  Mar, 
And  Eut  of  Life. 


Ob  those  dear  hills,  that  n' 


ewiU 


The  sight  that  throbi  and  aches  beneath 
niy  touch, 

As  tho'  there  beat  a  heart  in  either  eye; 

For  when  the  outer  lights  are  duken'd 
Ibut, 

The  memory's  vision  hath  a  keener  edge. 

It  grows  upon  me  now  —  the  semicitcle 

Of  dark-blue  waters  and  the  narrow  fringe 

Of  curving  beach  —  it*  wreaths  of  drip- 
ping green  — 

Its  pale  pink  •bell* — the  summerhouse 
aloft 

That  open'd  on  the  pines  with  doors  of 

A  mountain  nest  — the  pleaaure-boat  that 

Light-green  with  its  own  shadow,  keel  to 

keel. 
Upon    the    dappled    dimpling!   of   the 

That  blaach'd  upon  its  «de. 


Mored  from   the  cloud  of  unforgotten 

things. 
That  sometime*  on  the  horizon  of  the 

Lies    folded,   often   sweeps    athwart    in 

Flash  upon  flash  they  lighten  thro'  me  — 

Of  dewy  dawning  and  the  amber  eves 
When  thou  and  I,  Camilla,  thou  and  t 
Were   borne    aboat    the   bay   or  safely 

Beneath  a  low-brow'd  cavern,  where  the 

tide 
Plash'd,  sapping  its  worn  ribs;   and  all 

without 
Tlie  slowly-ridging  rollers  on  the  cliFIa 
Ossh'd,  calling  to  each  other,  and  thro' 


Down  those  loud  waters,  like  a  settJcg 

star, 
Mixt  with  the  gorgeous  west  the  Ugkt- 

housc  shone, 
And  ulrer-smiling  Venus'  ere  she  fell 
Would  often  loiter  in  her  balmj  blue. 
To  crown  it  with  herself. 

Here,  too,  my  km 
Waver'd  at  anchor  with  me,  when  d*^ 

From  his   mid-dome  in   Heaven's  sirr 
halls; 

Gleams  erf  the  water-circles  as  they  broke, 
Flicker'd  like  doubtful  smiles  about  her 

lips, 
Quivei'd  B  flying  glory  on  her  hair, 
Leapt  like  a  paiting  thought  acroKbcr 

eyes; 
And  mine  with  one  that  will  not  paK, 

till  earth 
And  heaven  pass  too,  dwelt  on  my  heaven, 

Most  starry-lair,  but  kindled  from  within 
As  'twere  with  dawn.     She  was  dark- 

hair'd,  dark-eyed : 
Oh,  such  dark  eyesl  a  single  glance  of 

Will  govern  a  whole  life  (roco  birth  to 

death, 
Careless  of  all  things  else,  led  on  with  li^ 
In  trances  and  in  visions;  look  at  them, 
Vou  lose  yourself  in  utter  ignorance; 
You  cannot  find  their  depth;   for  they 

And  farther   back,   and    still  withdraw 

themselves 
Quite  into  the  deep  soul,  that  evermore 
Fresh  springing  ftvm  her  fountains  in  the 

Still  ponring  thro',  floods  with  rednndaat 

life 
Her  narrow  portals. 

Trust  me,  long  ago 
I  should  have  died,  if  it  were  poaible 
To  die  in  gazing  on  that  perfectness 
Which  I  do  bear  within  me  :  1  had  died, 

But  from  my  farthest  lapse,  my  latest  ebb, 
Thine  image,  like  a  charm  of  light  and 

the  waters,  _ 
oil  these  deserted  sandi  of  barren  lil 
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Tbo"  bom  the  deep  Tault  where  the  hart 

Fell  into  dust,  and  cniinbled  in  the  dark  — 
FoigettiDg  how  to  render  bMUtiful 
Her  coantenance  with  quick  and  health- 

M  blood— 
Thon  didst  not  sway  me  upward;  could 

While  thoo,  a  meteor  of  the  lepulchte, 
Didit  twathe  thjielf  ill  round  Hope's 

Fcf  ever?     He,  that  taitb  it,  bUb  o'er- 

stept 
The  slippery  footing  of  hi*  narrow  wit, 
And  fall'n  awajr  from  judgment.    Thou 

art  light, 
To  which  my  spirit  leaneth  all  her  flowers, 
And  length  of  dap,  and  Immortality 
Of  thought,   and    freshness    ever   self' 

For  Time  and  Grief  abode  too  long  with 

Ufe, 
And,  like  all  other  friends  i'  the  world,  at 

last 
Tbey  grew  awean'  of  her  fellowship : 
So  Tune  and  Grief .  did  beckon  onto 

Death, 
And  Death  drew  nigh  and  beat  the  doors 

of  Life; 
Butthondidstsitalone  in  the  inner  house, 
A  wakeful  portress,  and  didtt  patle  with 

Death,  — 
'This  is  a  charmed  dwelling  which   I 

hold;' 
So  Death  gave  tnck,  and  would  no  fur- 
ther come. 
Yet  is  my  life  nor  in  the  present  time, 
Nor  Id  the  present  place.    To  me  alone, 
Pnsh'dfrotD  hii  cbair  of  regal  heritage. 
The  Present  is  the  vassal  of  the  Past : 
So  that,  in  that  I  have  lived,  do  1  live. 
And  cannot  die,  and  am,  in  having  been  — 
A  portion  of  the  pleasant  yeMerday, 
Tbrmt  forwa.d  on  to-day   and   ont  of 

A  body  joQTneying  onward,  sick   with 

toil. 
The  weight  as  if  of  age  upon  my  limbs, 
The  giasp  of  hopelew  grief  atioat  my 

heart. 
And  all  the  senses  weaken'd,  save  in  that, 
Which  long  ago  they  had  glean'd  and 

gaiDer'd  ap 


Into  the  granaries  of  memory  — 

The  clear  brow,  bulwark  of  the  preciooi 

Chink'd  at  you  see,  and  seam'd  —  and  all 

the  while 
The  light  soul  twines  and  mingles  with 

the  growths 
Of  vigorous  early  days,  attracted,  won, 
Mimied,  made  one  with,  molten  into  all 
The  beautiful  in  Past  of  act  or  place. 
And  like  the  all-enduring  camel,  driven 
Far  from  the  diamond  fountain  by  the 

Who    toils  across    the   middle  moonlit 

nights. 
Or  when  the  white  heats  of  the  blinding 

Beat  from  the  concave  sand;  yet  in  him 

A  draught  of  that  sweet  fountain  that  he 


Ye  ask  me,  friends. 
When  I  began  to  love.     How  should  I 

tell  you? 
Or  from  the  after-fulnes*  of  my  heart. 
Flow  back  again  unto  my  slender  spring 
And  first  of  love,  Iho'  every  turn  and 

depth 
Between  is  clearer  In  my  life  than  all 
Its  present  How.     Ye  know  not  what  ye 

ash. 
How  should  the  broad  and  open  flower 

teU 
What  sort  of  bud  it  was,  when,  prest 

together 
In  its  green  sheath,  dose-lapt  in  silken 

folds. 
It  seem'd  to  keep  its  sweetness  to  itself, 
the  less  sweet  for  that  it 


when  young 


For  young  Life  knows 

Life  was  born, 
ButtakesitBllforgraoted:  neither  Love, 
Warm  in  the  heart,  his  cradle,  can  re- 
member 
Love  in  the  womb,  but  resteth  satisfied, 
Looking  on  her  that  brought  him  to  the 
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love 
Grew  with  myielf — w;  rather,  was  my 

growth, 
M]r  inward  Mp,  tbe  hold  1  hsve  on  earth, 
My   outward   circling  air  wherewith    I 

breathe. 
Which  yet  upholds  my  life,  and  evermore 
U  to  m«  daily  life  and  daily  death : 
For  how  should   I  have   lived  and  not 

Can  ye  take  off  the  sweetaess  from  the 

The  colour  and  the  sweetness  from  the 

And  place  them  by  themselves;   or  set 

Their  motions  and  their  brightness  from 

the  stars. 
And  then  point  out  the  flower  or  the  star? 
Or  build  a  wall  belwixl  my  life  and  love. 
And  tell  me  where   I   am?    Tis  even 

thus: 
In  that  1  live  I  love;  because  I  love 
I  live  :  whate'er  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  (o  the  other;  and  whene'er 
Our  God  unkniCs  the  riddle  of  the  one, 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other. 


(For  they  s> 
life. 


And  well  I  could  have  Uoger'd  in  that 

So  unproportion'd  to  the  dwelling-place). 
In  the  Mayilcws  of  childhood,  opposite 
The  Sush  and  dawn  of  youth,  we  lived 

together. 
Apart,  alone  together  on  those  hill*. 

Before  he  saw  my  day  my  father  died. 
And  be  was  happy  that  he  saw  it  not; 
But  I  and  the  lirst  daisy  on  his  grave 
From  the  same  clay  came  into  light  at 

As  Love  and  I  do  number  equal  years. 
So  she,  my  love,  is  of  an  age  with  me. 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of 

On  tbe  same  morning,  almost  the  same 


Under  tbe  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stui,       ! 
(Oh  falsehood  of  all  staicisftl)  we  nn 

How  like  each  other  was  the  birtb  d 

The  siiter  of  my  mother  —  she  that  bore 
Camilla  close  beneath  her  beatiDg  hcut. 
Which  to  the  imprison'd  spirit  of  thecbPd, 
With  its  true-touched  pukes  in  the  flow 
And  hourly  visitation  of  the  blood. 
Sent  notes  of  preparation  manifold. 
And  mellow'd  echoes  of  tbe  outer  world— 
My  mother's  sister,  mother  of  my  lore, 
Who  had  a  twofold  claim  upon  myheiit. 
One  twofold  mightier  than  the  other  mi, 
In  giving  so  much  beauty  to  the  world. 
And  so  much  wealth  »»  Cod  had  charged 

Loathing  to  put  it  from  herself  for  ere^ 
Left  her  own  life  with  it;  and  dying  thai, 
Crown'd  with  her  highest  act  the  pladd 


So  were  we  born,  so  orphan'd.    She 

was  motherless 
And  I  without  a  father.     So  ^m  each 
Of  those  two  pillars  which  from  e»ith 

uphold 
Our  childhood,  one  had  (alien  away,  and 

all 
The  careful  burthen  of  our  tender  yetis 
Trembled  upon  the  other.    He  that  gan 
Her  life,  to  me  delightedly  fnlhll'd 
AA  lovingkindnesses,  all  offices 
Of  watchful  care  and  trembling  lender- 
He  waked  for  both :  he  pray'd  for  bolt : 
of  both:  I 


IB  his  love  the 


Dreaming  o 

less 

Because  it  was  divided,  and  shot  forth 
Boughs  on  each  aide,  laden  with  wfade- 

some  shade. 
Wherein  we  nested  sleeping  or  awake. 
And  sang  aloud  the  matin-song  of  life. 

She  was  my  foster-sister:  on  one  ana 
The  flaxen  ringlets  of  our  infancies 
Wander'd,  the  while  we  rested:  one  soft 

Up 
nilow'd  us  both :  a  common  light  of  eyo 
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Wi9  OD  US  ai  we  lay :  our  babj  lipi, 
KUsiog  one  bosom,  ever  drew  from  theDCe 
The  stream  of  life,  one  stteam,  oue  life, 

one  blood. 
One  Boslenance,  which,  still  as  thought 

grew  Urge, 
Still  larger  mouldiog  all  the  house  of 

Ibonght, 
Hade  all  out  tastes  and  faDciet  like, 

perhaps — 
AH  —  all  but  one;    and  strange  to  me. 

Sweet  thro'  atruige  yms  to  know  that 

Ottr  general  niolher  meant  for  roe  alone, 
Oni  mutual  mother  dealt  to  both  of  us : 
So  what  was  earliest  mine  in  earliest  life, 
I  ihaied  with  her  in  whom  mjiself  remains. 
As  was  our  childhood,  >o  our  infancy, 
Thej  tell  me,  was  a  very  miracle 
Of  fellow-feeiiDg  and  communion. 
They  tell   me  that  we  would    not   be 

alone,— 
We  cried  when  we  were  parted;  when  I 

Her  smile  lit  up  the  rainbow  on  my  tears, 
Slay'd  on  the  clottd  of  lotrow;  that  we 

The  loiind  of  one  another's  voices  more 
Than  the  gray  cuckoo  loves  his  name. 


■n'd 


Tolitp  in  tune  ti^ther;  that  we  slept 
In  the  same  cradle  always,  face  to  hce, 
Heart  beating  time  to  heart.  Up  pressing 

I'P, 
Folding  each  other,  breathing  on  each 

other, 
Dicaming  together  (dreaming  of  each 

They  ihould  have  added),  till  the  morning 

Ught 
Sloped  Uiro'  the  pines,  upon  the  dewy 

Falling,  un«ea1'd   our  eyelids,  and   we 

To  gaze  upon  each  other.    If  this  be 

At  thought  of   which  my  whole   soul 

languishes 
And  laints,  and  hath  no  pulse,  no  breath 


istho' 


Rich  at 


Till,  drunk  with  its  own  wine,  and  over- 

fuU 
Of  sweetness,  and  in  smelling  of  itself. 
It  fall  on  its  own  thorns — if  this  be  true — 
And  that  way  my  wish  leads  me  ever- 
Still  to  believe  it — 'tis  so  sweet  a  thought. 
Why  in  the  utter  stillness  of  the  soul 
Doth   question'd    memory   answer   not. 


Of  this  our  earliest,  01 

Most  loveliest,  earthly-heave nliest  har- 

O  blossom'd  portal  of  the  lonely  house, 
Gieen  prelude,  April  promise,  glad  ncw- 


ing,  which  with  earliest  violets 

And  lavish  carol  of  clear-throated  larks 

FiU'd  all  the  March  of  life  1  —  1  will  not 

speak  of  thee, 
These  have  not  seen  thee,  these  can  never. 

know  thee. 
They  cannot   understand  me.     Pass  we 

then 
A  term  of  eighteen  years.    Ye  would  but 

If  1  should  ten  you  how  I  hoard  in 

thought 
The  faded  rhymea  and  scraps  of  ancient 


Gray  relics  of  the  nurseries  of  the  world, 
Which  are  as  gems  set  in  my  memory. 
Because  she  learnt   them  with    me;    Or 

what  use 
To  know  her  father  left  us  jost  before 
The   daffodil  was  blown?    or   how  we 

The  dead  man  cast  upon  the  shore?   All 


Is  traced  with  flame.     Move  with  me  to 
the  event. 
There  came  a  glorious  morning,  such  a 

As  dawns  but  once  a  season.     Mercury 
On  such  a  morning  would   have   Sung 

himself 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  and  swum   with 

balanced  wings 
To  some  tall  mountuni  when  I  said  to 

her, 
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And  honey  of  deliciou*  memories! 

■Ay, 

And  down  to  sea,  and  far  as  eye  cmtd 

And  men  to  »oat:'   for  u  that  other 

ken. 

gated, 

Each  way  from  verge  to  verge  a  Hoi; 

Shading  hn  eyes  till  all  the  liery  cloiid, 

Lwid, 

The  ptophel  and  the   chariot  and  the 

Still  growing  holier  ai  yott  near'd  the  bij, 

Meed^ 

For  there  the  Temple  Uood. 

Suck'd  into  onencM  Uke  a  tittle  star 

Were  dtunk   into   the  inmost   blue,  we 

When  we  had  reach'il 

stood. 

The   grassy   platform   on   *ome   bill,  1 

When  first  we  came  from  out  the  pines  at 

stoop'd. 

With   hands  Tot   e*ve«,  uptooking   and 
Waiting  to  see  some  bleued  shape  in 

So  bathed  we  were  in  brilliance.     Never 

yet 
Before  or  after  have  I  known  the  spnng 
Pour  witl]  such  audden  deluges  of  light 
Into  the  middle  summer;  for  that  da^ 
Love,  rising,  shook  his  vriags,  and  charged 

the  winds 
With  spiced  Mny-sweeti  from  bound  to 

bound,  and  blew 
Fresh  fire  into  the  sun,  and  from  within 
Burst  thro'  the  healed  buds,  and  sent  hii 

Into  the  tongs  of  birds,  and  touch'd  far- 


tain-altars,  his  high  hills,  with 

Milder  and  purer. 

Thro'  the  rocks  we  wound : 
The  great  pine  shook  with  lonely  sounds 

of  joy 
That  came  on  the  aea-wind.     As  moun- 

Our  bloods  ran  free :  the  sunshine  seem'd 

More  warmly  on  the  heart  than  on  the 

We  often  paused,  and,  looking  back,  we 

The  clefts  and  openings  it 


fill'd 


e  mountains 


With  the  blue  valley  and  the  glistening 
And  all  the  low  dark  groves,  a  land  of 


I  gather'd  the  wild  herba,  and  for  her 
And  mine  made  garlands  of  the  aelbusE 

Which  she  took  smiling,  and  with  ny 

work  thus 
Crown'd   her  clear  forehead.    Once  M 

twice  she  toU  me 
{ F'or  I  remember  all  things)  to  let  grow 
The   floweis  that   ran   poison   in  Iheir 

She  said,  'The  evil  flourish  in  theworid.' 
Then  playfully  she  gave  herself  the  he— 
'Nothing  in  nature  is  uabeauttful; 
So,  brother,  [duck  and  spare  not'    So  I 

Ev'n  the  dutl-blooded  ^ppy-item,  *  whose 

flower, 
Hued  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  sonriK, 
Like  to  the  wild  youth  of  an  evil  prince. 
Is  without  sweetness,  but  who  crown 

himself 
Above  the  naked  poison*  of  hi*  beatt 
In  his  old  age.'    A  graceful  thonght  d 

Grav'n  on  my  fancy !     And  oh,  how  Mke 
a  nymph, 

1  nymph  ahe  look'd! 


My  coronal  slowly  diientwined  Itself 
And  fell  between  us  both;  tho'  while  1 

My  spirit  leap'd  as  with  those  thtilb  <W 

bliss 
That  strike  across  the  soul  in  prayer,  and 

That  we  are  surely  heard.     Methought  a 

light 
Burst  from  the  garland  I  had  wov'n,  and 
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A  lolicl  glory  on  her  bright  bUck  hkii; 
A  light  metbougbt  broke  from  her  dark, 

Aod  shot  itMlT  into  the  sin^ng  wiodt; 
A  mystic  light  Suh'd  ev'o  from  her  white 

Ai  from  ■  glass  in  tbe  ton,  and  fell  Kbont 
Uy  footsteps  on  the  moontaiiu. 


To  what  our  people  call  '  The  Hill  of 

Woe.' 
A  briiige  is  there,  (hot,  look'd  at  A:om 

beneath 
Seems  but  a  cobweb  filament  to  link 
The  jawning   of  an   carthquake-clovea 

And  thence  one  night,  when  all  the  winds 


Into  the  dizzy  depth  below.     Below, 
Fierce  in  the  strength  of  (ar  descent,  > 

Fliei  with  ■  sbsttcr'd  foam  along  the 

llie  path  was  petiloos,  loosely  strown 
with  crags; 
We  monnted  slowly;  yet  to  both  there 


On  ill  that  had  look'd  down  on  usi  and 

joy 
In  breathing  nearer  heaven;  and  joy  to 

High  o»ei  all  the  azure-circled  earth. 
To  breathe  with  her  as  if  in  heaven  itself; 
And  more  than  joy  that  I  to  her  became 
Her  guardian  and  her  angel,  raising  her 
Still  higher,  past  all  peril,  until  she  «aw 
BcDeith  her  feet  tbe  region  far  away. 
Beyond  (he    neueU  mountain's   bosky 

Arise  in  open  prospect  —  heath  and  hill. 
And  hollow  lined  and  wooded  to  the  lips. 
And  steep-down  walls  of  battlemented 

Gilded  with   broom,  or    shatter'd   into 

spires. 
And  glory  of  broad  waters  interfnied, 


Whence  race  at  it  were  breath  and  steam 

of  gold. 
And  over  all  the  great  wood  rioting 
And   climbing,   streak 'd    or    start'd    at 

intervaJi 
With  falling  brook  or  blossom'd  bnsh  — 

and  last. 
Framing   the   mighty  landscape   to  the 

A  purple  range  of  monntain-conet,  be- 

Wbose   interspaces   gnsli'd  in  blinding 

Tbe  incorporate  blaze  of  sun  and  sea. 

At  length 
Descending  from  the  point  and  standing 

both. 
There  on  the  tremulous  bridge,  that  from 

beneath 
Had  seem'd  a  gossamer  lilament  up  in  air, 
We  paused  amid  the  splendoor.    All  the 

And   ev'n   unto  the   middle  south  was 

ribb'd 
And  barr'd  with  bloom  on  bloom.    The 

Held  for  a  space  'twixt  cloud  and  wave, 

shower'd  down 
Rays  of  a  mighty  circle,  weaving  over 
That  various  wilderness  a  tissue  of  light 
Unparallel'd.     On   tbe   other   side,  the 

Half-melted  into  thin  blue  air,  stood  still. 
And  pate  and  fibrous  as  a  wither'd  leaf. 
Nor  yet  endured  in  presence  of  His  eye* 
To  indue  his  lustre;  most  unloverlike. 
Since  in  his  absence  full  of  light  and  joy. 
And   giving  light   to  others.     Bat  this 

Next  to  her  presence  whom  I  loved  so 

well. 
Spoke  loudly  even  into  my  inmost  heart 
As  to   my  outward   hearing ;  tbe  loud 

Forth  issuing  from  bis  portal*  in  tbe  crag 
(A   visible   link   unto   the  home   of  my 

heait). 
Ran  amber  toward  the  west,  and  nigh 

Farting   my   own  loved  mountaius  was 

received. 
Shorn  of  ils  strength,  into  the  sympathy 
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Of  tbal  tmall  bay,  which  out  to  open 
Glow'd  tntenningling  cIom  beneath  the 


I  did  a 


ttpeak:  I  could  Dot  tpeak  Df 


Thy  liies  from   heaven  had  touch'd  it, 

and  the  earth 
They  fell  on  became  hallow'd 


then 
In  lightnings  round  me;  and  my  ni 

Upon  bee  breath.     Henceforth  m;  ni 

hat  been 
A  hallow'd  memory  like  the  name 

old, 

A  centr'd,  glory-circled  memory. 
And  B  peculiar  treaiure,  brooking  not 
Exchange  or  conency  :  and  in  that  hour 
A  hope  flow'd  round  me,  like  a  golden 

Charm'd  amid  eddies  o&melodioua  airs, 
A  moment,  ere   the   onward  whirlwind 

Waver'd   and   iluated  —  which  wai  less 

than  Hope, 
Because  it  lack'd  the  power  of  perfect 

Hope; 
But  which  wax  more  and  higher  than  all 

Because  all  other  Hope  had  lower  aim  \ 

Eventhat  this  name  to  which  her  gracious 

Did  lend  nuch  gentle  l 


In   some   obscure   hereafter,   might   in- 

wreathe 
(How  lovelier,  nobler  then  1)  her  life,  her 

With  my  life,  love,  soul,  spirit,  and  heart 

and  strength. 
'Brother,'  she  said,  'let  this  be  call'd 

henceforth 
The  Hill  of  Hope;  '  and  I  replied,  'O 

My  will  is  one  with  thine;  the  Hill  of 

Hope.' 
Nevertheless,  we  did  not  change  the  name. 


Love  lieth  deep :  Love  dwells  not  in  Up- 

Love  wraps  his  wingi  on  either  ude  the 

heart. 
Constraining  it  with  kioes  close  and  wub, 
Absorbing  all  the  incense  ofswect  ihoiigbti 
So  that  they  pass  not  to  the  shrine  ol 

Else  had  the  life  of  that  delighted  hour 
Drunk  in  the  largeness  oi  the  ottcnnce 
Of  Love;  but  how  thonld  Earthly  mesf 

The  Heavenly-unmeasured  or  unlimited 

Who  scarce  can  tune  his  high  majestic 

Unto  the  thundenong  that  wheels  tte 


Scarce  living  in  the  .^lian  harmony. 
And  flowing  odour  of  the  spacious  air. 
Scarce  housed  within  the  circle  of  thil 

Earth, 
Be  cabin'd  up  in  words  and  syllables. 
Which   pass  with   (hat  which   breathes 

them?    Sooner  Earth 
Might  go  round  Heaven,  and  the  sinil 

girth  of  Time 
Inswathe  the  fulness  of  Eternity, 
Than  language  grasp  the  infinite  of  Love. 

O  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy 

Thou  art  blessed  in  the  years,  divinest  day  1 
O  Genius  of  thai  hour  which  dust  uph(^ 
Thy  coronal  of  glory  like  a  God, 
Amid  thy  melancholy  mates  far-seen. 
Who  walk  before  thee,  ever  turning  round 
To  gaie  upon  thee  till  their  eyes  are  din 
With  dwelling  on  the  light  and  depth  of 

thine. 
Thy   name   is  ever   worsbipp'd   among 


Heave  . 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  known  the 

death; 
Yea  had   the  Power  from  whose  right 

hand  the  light 
Of  Life  issueth,  and  from  whoae  left  band 

floweth 
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Tbe  Shadow  of  Dealb,  peiennial  effln- 

Wbereof  to  all  Ibat  draw  tbe  wholesome 

Somewbilie  the   one  mtut  overflon'  the 

Then  bad  he  atemm'd  my  day  with  night, 

My  coneDt  to  the  foontaia  wbence  it 

Etch  hit  own  abiding  eicellence  — 
On  nie,  methinks,  that  shock  of  gloom 

bad  faU'n 
Unfeh,  and  in  this  glory  I  had  merged 
The  other,  like  the  mn  I  gazed  upon, 
Which  teeming  for  the  moment  due  to 

death, 
And  dipping  hia  head  low  Iwneath  the 

ve^e. 
Yet  bearing  round  about  hira  bis  own  day, 
Id  confidence  of  unabated  strength, 
Steppelh  from  Heaven  to  Heaven,  from 

light  to  light. 
And  boldelh  his  undimmed  forehead  far 
Into  a  clearer  lenith,  pure  of  cloud. 

We  trod  the  shadow  of  tbe  downward 

biU; 
We  pMt  from   ligbl  to  dark.     On  the 

other  side 
Is  scoop'd  a  cavern  and  a  mountain  hall. 
Which  none  have  fathom'd.    If  you  go 


lu)  you  may 


(The  country  peopli 

TheminniDgof  the  woman  and  tbe  child. 
Shut  in  the  secret  chambers  of  tbe  rock. 
I  too  have  beard  (found — perchi 


Rmtning  far  on  within  iti  iDiiiotI  halla. 
The  home  of  darkness;   but  the  cavern- 
month, 
H^r  orertrailed  with  a  wanton  weed. 
Gives   birth  to  a  brawling  brook,  that 

paaiing  lightly 
Adown  a  natural  stair  of  tangled  roots, 
Ti  presently  received  in  a  tweet  grave 
Of  ^Untines,  a  place  of  burial 
Fir  lovelier  than  its  cradle;   for  unseen. 
But  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the  place, 
It  makes  a  constant  bubbling  melody 
That  drowns  the  nearer  echoes.    Lower 


Spreads  out  a  hitle  lake,  that,  flooding. 

Low  banks  of  yellowsand;  and  from  the 

That   belt   it   rise   three   dark,  tall   cy- 

Three  cypresses,  symbols  of  mortal  woe, 
That  men  plant  over  graves. 

Hither  we  came. 
And  sitting  down  upon  the  golden  moss, 
Held  converse  sweet  and  low  —  low  con- 


In  which  our  voices  bore  least  part    The 

Told  a  lovetale  beside  us,  how  be  woo'd 
The  waters,  and  the  waters  answering 

To  kiisei  of  the  wind,  that,  sick  with 

love. 
Fainted  aX  intervals,  and  grew  again 
To   utterance  of   passion.     Ye    cannot 

Fancy  so  fair  as  is  this  memory. 
Methought  all  excellence  that  ever  was 
Had  drawn  herself  from  many  thousand 

years. 
And  all  the  separate  Edens  of  this  earth. 
To  centre  in  this  place   and   time.     I 

And  her  words  stole  with  most  prevailing 


of 


And  soul  and  heart  and  body  are  all  at 

What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all? 
It  was  so  happy  an  hour,  so  sweet  a  place. 
And  I  was  as  the  brother  of  her  blood. 
And  by  that  name  I  moved  upon  hei 

Dear  name,  which   ha<l   too    much   of 


And  heralded  the  distance  of  this  time ! 
At  first  her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  low, 
As  if  she  were  afraid  of  utterance; 
But  in  the  onward  current  of  her  speech, 
(As  echoes  of  the  hollow- Iranked  brooks 
Are  fashion'd  by  (he  channel  which  they 

keep). 
Her  words  d>d  of  their  meaning  borrow 
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Her  cheek  did  oUch  the  colour  of  her 
I  beud  and  Uembled,  yet  1  could  but 

My  heart    paosed  — my   rused    eyelids 

vrould  no!  fall. 
But  still  I  kepi  niy  eyes  upoD  the  sky. 
1  seem'd  the  only  put  of  TioK  stood 

Hill, 
And  >sw  the  motion  of  all  other  things^ 
While  her  words,  syllable  by  syllable. 
Like  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  my  ear 
Fell;   and  1  wish'd,  yet  wiih'd  her  not  to 

Bat  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish, 
Whst  marvel  my  Camilis  told  me  all 
Hei  maiden  dignities  of  Hope  and  Love — 
'  Perchance,'  she  said,  '  retutn'd.'     Even 

then  the  stars 
Did  tremble  in  their  stations  ss  I  gazed; 
But  she   apake  on,  for  I  did  name  no 

No   wish  —  no    hope.      Hope  was   not 

wholly  dead. 
But  breathing  hard  at  the  approach  of 

Death,  — 
Camilla,  my  Camilla,  who  was  mine 
No  longer  in  the  dearest  sense  of  mine  — 
For  all  the  secret  of  her  inmost  heart. 
And  all  the  maiden  empire  of  her  mind. 
Lay  like  a  map  before  me,  and  I  saw 
There,  where  I  hoped  myself  to  reign  as 

There,  where  that  day  I  crown'd  myself 

asking. 
There  in  my  realm  and  even  on  my  throne, 

Anolktr  !  then  it  seem'd  as  tho'  a  link 
Of  some  tight  chain  within  my  inmost 

Was  riven  in  twain;  that  life  1  heeded 

Flow'd  from  me,  and  the  darkness  of  the 

grave, 
The  darkness  of  the  grave   and   Biter 

Did  swallow  up  my  vision;   at  her  feet, 
Even  the  feet  of  her  I  loved,  I  fell, 
Smit  with  exceeding  torrow  unto  Death, 

Then  had  the  earth  beneath  me  yawn- 

With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  iceberg 


From  cope  to  base  —  had  Heaven  fnn 

all  her  doors. 
With  all  her  golden  thresholds  daibiift 

roird 
Her  heaviest   thnnder  —  I   had  lain  m 

dead. 
Mate,  blind  and  motionless  a*  thai  I 

lay; 
Dead,  for  henceforth  there  w»a  imi  life 

for  me ! 
Mute,   for    henceforth    what    nse  wert 

Blind,  for  the  day  was  as  the  night  to 

The  niglit  to  me  was   kinder  than  the 

day; 
The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day, 
Because  my  grief  as  yet  was  newly  bant 
Of   eyes  too   weak   to  look    upon  the 

light; 
And  thro'  the  hasty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Ufe  was  startled  from  the  tender 

Of  him  she  brooded  over.    Woald  I  had 

Until  the  plaited  ivy-tres*  had  wound 
Round  my  worn  limbs,  and  the  wild  hfia 

It*  knotted  thorns  thro'  my  unpainisc 

Leanbg  it*  rose*  on  my  faded  eyes. 
The  wind  had  blown  above  me,  and  the 

Had   fall'n    upon   me,  and   the   gilded 

Had    nestled  in  this   bosom-throne  d 

But  I  had  been  at  rest  for  evermore. 

Long  time  entrancement  held  me.   AB 

Life  (like  a  wanton  too-ofiicious  friend, 
Who  will  not  Juar  denial,  vain  and  rude 
With  proffer  of  nnwi»h'd-for  services) 
Entering  all  the  avenues  of  sense 
Past  thro'  into  his  citadel,  the  brain. 
With  hated  warmth  of  apprehensiveness. 
And  first  the  chillnes*  of  the  sprinkled 

Smote  on  my  brows,  and  then  I  seem'd 

Its  murmur,  as  the  drowning   *»— ™» 
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Who  with  hii  head  below  the  wt&cc 

I  irf-n.  the  mnffled  boomiDg  iudiitinct 
Of  the  confused  floods,  and  dimly  knowi 
Hu  bead  iball  liie  no  more  i  and  then 

The   white    light    of   the  weary   noon 

Diffused  and  molten  into  flaky  cloud. 
Was  my  sight  drunk  that  it  did  shape  to 

Him  who  should  own  that  name?    Were 

it  not  weU 
If  so  be  that  the  echo  of  that  name 
Ringing  within  the  fancy  had  updrawn 
A  fashion  aod  a  pbantaam  of  the  form 
It  ^ould  attach  lo?    Phantom  I  —  had 

the  ghastliest 
That  ever  lusted  for  a  hody,  inckiDg 
The  foul  steam  of  the  grave  to  thicken 

by  it. 
There    in    the    shuddering    moonlight 

broufibt  it*  hxx 
And  what   it  has  for  eyes  a*  close  to 

As  be  did  —  better  that  tban  bis,  than  be 
The  friend,  the   neighbour,   Lionel,  the 

tieloved. 
The  loved,  the  lover,  the  happy  Lionel, 
The  low -voiced,  tendcT-ipirited  Lionel, 
All  joy,  to  whom  my  agony  was  a  joy. 
O  bow  her  choice  did  leap  forth  from  his 

eyes! 
0  how  her  love  did  clothe  itself  in  smiles 
Abont  bis  lipsl  and — not  one  moment's 

Then  when  the  effect  weigb'd  tea*  upon 

my  head 
To  come  my  way  1  to  twit  me  with  the 


Was  not  the  land  a*  btfi  thro'  all  her 

To  him  as  me?    Wat  not  hit  wont  to 

walk 
Between  the   going  light  and   growing 

night? 
Hid   I   not    learnt  my  lots  before   he 


Gnldthatbe 

Why  thonld  he  not 


beGau*e  be  came  my 
my  nay  if  be 


And  yet  to-night,  to-night  —  when  all  m}> 

Flash'd  from  me  in  a  moment  and  I  fell 
Beggar'd  for  ever  —  why  skauid  he  come 

Robed  in  thote  robes  of  light  1  must  not 

n  of  beams  about 


With  that  great  crov 


Come  like  an  angel  to  a  damned  soul. 
To  tell   him  of  the  bUsi  he  bad  with 

God  — 
Come  like  a  careless  and  a  greedy  heir 
That  scarce  can  wait  the  reading  of  the 

will 
Before  be  takes  possession?    Was  mine 

To  be  invaded  rudely,  and  not  ralhet 
A  MUTcd,  secret,  unapptoacbed  woe, 
Unspeakable?    I  was  shut  up  with  Grief; 
She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight, 
Narded  and  swathed  and  balm'd  it  for 

herself. 
And  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  of  rock 
Never  lo  rise  again.     I  was  led  mute 
Into  her  temple  like  a  sacrifice; 
I   was  the   High   Priest  in   bet   holiest 

place. 
Not  lo  be  loudly  broken  in  upon. 

Ob  Iriend,  choughls  deep  and  heavy  at 
these  wellnigh 
O'erborc  the  limits  of  my  brain ;  but  he 
Bent  o'er  me,  and  my  neck  his  arm  up- 

I  thought  it  was  an  adder's  fold,  and  once 
I  ttrove  lo  disengage  myself,  but  fail'd. 
Being  so  feeble  :  she  bent  above  me,  too; 
Wan  was  her  cheek;   for  whatsoe'er  of 

blight 
Lives  in  the  dewy  touch  of  pity  had  made 
The  red  rose  there  a  pale  one  —  and  her 

eyes— 
I    taw   the   moonlight    glitter  on  their 

And  some  few  drops  of  that  diltressful 

Fell  on  my  lace,  and  her  long  ringlett 

Drooping  and  beaten  by  the  breeze,  and 

My  ftllen  forehead  in  their  to  and  fro. 
For  in  the  sudden  angoi^  of  bet  hcwt 
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Looud  ftom  their  limple  thnll  they  had 

And  floated  on  and  parted  round   her 

MBStling  her  form  halfway.    She,  when 

Something  she  ask'd,  I  know  not  wliat, 

and  ask'il, 
Unanswer'd,  ance  I  spake  not;   foe  the 

Of  that  dear  voice  so  musically  low, 
And  now  first  heard  with  any  sense  of 

As  it  had  taken  life  away  before. 
Choked  all  the  syllables,  that  strove  to 

From  my  full  heart. 


Some  drop*  of  solace;  like  a  vain  rich 

That,  having  always   protper'd    in  the 

Folding    hi*    hands,   deal*  comfortable 

To   hearts   wounded    for  ever;   yet,   in 

truth, 
Fair  speech    was   his  and    delicate   of 

Falling   in  whispers  on  the  sense,  ad- 
More  to  the  inward   than  the  outward 

As  rain  of  the  midsummer  midnight  soft. 
Scarce-heard,  recalling  fragrance  and  the 

Of  the  dead  spring:  hut  mine  was  wholly 

dead, 
No  bud,  no  leaf,  no  flower,  no  fruit  for 

Yet  who  had  done,  or  who  had  snffer'd 

And  why  was  1   to   darken  their  pure 

If,  a*  I  found,  they  Iwo  did  love  each 

Because  my  own  was  darken'd?    Why 

was  I 
To  cross  between  Iheii  happy  star  and 

them? 
To  stand  a  shadow  by  their  shining  doors. 


And  vex  them  with  my  darkness?    Did 

I  love  her? 
Ye  know  that   I   did  love  her)  to  this 

My  fuU-orb'd  love  has  waned  not.    Did 

I  love  her. 
And  could  I  look  upon  her  tearful  eyes? 
What    had   the   done   to   weep?    Why 

should  iht  weep? 

0  innocent  of  spirit  —  let  my  heart 
Break   rather  —  whom  the  gentlest  alis 

of  Heaven 
Should  kiss  with  an  unwonted  gentleness 
Her  lore  did  murder  mine?    What  then? 

She  deem'd 

1  wore  a  brother^  mind :  she  call'd  me 

brother: 
She  told  me  all  her  bve:  she  shaU  not 

The  brightness  of  a  burning  thought. 
In  battle  with  the  glooms  of  my  dark 


Reflex  of  action.    Starting  up  at  once. 
As  from  a  dismal  dream  of  my  own 

death, 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  lost  my  love  in  Lo*e; 
1,  for  I  loved  ber,  graspt  the  hand  she 

And  laid  it  in  her  own,  and  sent  my  cry 
Thro'  the  blank  night  to  Him  who  loving 

The  happy  and  the  unhappy  love,  that 

He 
Would  hold  the  band  of  blessing  over 

them, 
Lionel,  the  happy,  and  bet,  and  ber,  hii 

Let  them  so  love  that  men  and  boys  may 

say, 
'Lo!   how  they  love   each   other!'   till 

Shall  ripen  to  a  proverb,  unto  all 
Known,  when  their  faces  are  foi^t  in 

the  Und- 
one golden  dream  of  love,  from  which 

may  death 
Awake  them  with   heaven's  music  in  a 

life 
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Hoie  living  lo  $ome  happier  happiness, 
Swallowing  its  precedent  in  victory. 
And  as  for  me,  Camilla,  as  for  me,  — 
The  dew  of  tears  is  an  uowholMome  dew, 
Tbe^  will  but  sicken  the  sick  plant  the 

Deem  that  I  love  thee  but  as  brotheis  do. 
So  sbalt  thou  love  me  still  as  sitters  do; 
Or  if  thon  dream  aught  farther,  dream 

bnt  how 
I  could  have  loved  thee,  had  there  been 

none  else 
To  love  St  lovera,  loved  again  by  thee. 

Or  this,  or  somewhat  like  to  this,  I 

When  1  beheld  hn  weep  so  ruefulljr ; 
For  sore  \xrj  love  should  ne'er  indue  the 

And  mask  of  Hate,  who  lives  on  others' 


bid! 
Love  paMclh  not  the  threshold  of  cold 

Hate, 
And  Hate  is  strange   beneath  the  roof 

of  Love. 
0  Love,  if  thoH  be'st  Love,  dry  up  these 

Shed  for  the  love  of  Love;  for  tho'  mine 

The  subject  of  thy  power,  be  cold   in 

Yet,  like  cold  snow,  it  mellelb  in  the 

Of  these  sad  teats,  and  feeds  their  down- 
ward flow. 

>  judgment  and  to 


A    shameful    sense    i 


So  died  that  hour,  and  (ell  into  the 
abysm 
Of  forms  outworn,  but  not  to  me  out- 


So  Love,  arraign'd  1 

death, 

Received  unto  himself  a  part  of  blame. 
Being  guiltless,  as  an  innocent  prisoner. 
Who,  when   the   wofol    sentence    hath 

been  past, 
And  aU  the  clearness  of  his  fame  hath 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cnrse  of  man. 
First  falls  asleep  in  swoon,  whcrefrom 

And   looking  round    upon    bis   tearful 

Foftbwitb  and  in  his  agony  conceives 


Who  n 


hail'd   another — was  there 


There  might  be  one  — 

the  life 

That  made  it  sensible.     So  thai  hour  died 
Like  odour  rapt  into  the  winged  wind 
Borne  into  alien  lands  and  far  away. 

There  be  some  hearts  so  urily  built, 

that  they, 
They  —  when  their  love  is  wteck'd  —  if 

Love  can  wreck  — 
On  that  sharp  ridge  of  utmost  doom  ride 

highly 
Above  the  perilous  seas  of  Change  and 

Nay,  more,  bold  out  the  lights  of  cheer- 
As  the  tall  ship,  that  many  a  dreary  year 
Knit  to  some  dismal   sandbank   far   at 

sea. 
All  thro'   the    livelong  hours  of  utter 

dark, 
Showera  slanting  light  upon  the  dolorous 

For  me  —  what   light,   what  gleam  on 

those  black  ways 
Where  Love  could  walk  with  banish'd 

Hope  no  more? 


It   s 


I  ill-done   t 


part  you.  Sisters 


Love's  arms  were  wreath'd  about  the  neck 

of  Hope, 
And  Hopekiss'd  Love,an<l  Love  drew  in 

her  breath 
In  that  close  kiss,  and  drank  her  whis- 

per'd  tales. 
They   said  that   Love  would   die  wh:n 

Hope  was  gone, 
And  Love  moum'd  long,  and  sorrow'd 

after  Hope; 
At  last  she  sought  out  Memory,  and  th^y 

trod 
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The  ume  old  puht  where   Love  htA 

wslk'd  witb  Hope, 
And  Memory  fed  the  »oul  of  Love  with 


From  that  ti 


le  forth  1  would  di 


^ebei 


Bat  manjf  weary  mooni  1  lived  alone  — 
Alone,  and  in   the   heart  of  the  great 

Sometimea  upon  the  hilla  beside  the  sea 
All  (lay  I  walch'd  the   floating  tales  at 

n  the  shore,  upon  the 


Insensibly  I  drew  her  name,  until 
The  meaning  of  the. letters  shot  into 
My  brain ;  anon  (he  wanton  billow  wash'd 
Them  over,  till  they  faded  like  my  love. 
The  hollow  caverns  heard  me  —the  black 

Of  the  mid-forest  heard  me  —  the  soft 

Laden   with   thistledown  and  seeds   of 

Paused  in  their  course  to  hear  me,  for  my 

Was  all  of  thee:  the  merry  linnet  knew 

The  squirrel  knew  me,  and  the  dragonfly 
Shot  by  me  Uke  a  flash  of  purple  fire. 
The  rough  brier  tore  my  bleeding  palms; 

the  hemlock, 
Brow-high,  did  strike  my  forehead  ai  I 


Wa£  this  the  end? 
Why  grew  we  then  togelhcr  in  one  plot? 
Why  fed  we  from  onefountain?  drewone 


ir  mothers'  branches  of  oi 


Why  w 

Why  were  we  one  in  all  things,  lave  in 
Where  to  have  been  one  had  been  the 
Of  all  I  hoped  and  feai'd  ?  —  if  that  same 


Chiefly  I  iooghl  the  cavem  and  tic 
hill 

I'd  together,  for  tlu 


Where  last  w 

Of  the  loud  stream  was  pit 


Sometimes 
All  day  I  sat  within  the  cavem- month, 
Fixing  my  eyes  on  those  three  t,y  pitas- 

That  spiled  above  the  wood;  and  with 

mad  hand 
Teanng  the   bright  leaves  of  the  ivy 

I  cast  them  in  the  noisy  brook  beneath, 
And  watcb'd  them  till  they  vanish'd  frota 

my  sight 
Beneath  the  bower  of  wreathed  eglaa- 

And  all  the  fragments  of  the  living  rock 
(Huge  blocks,  which  some  old  trembling 

of  the  world 
Had  looscn'd  from  the  mountain,  till  they 

fell 
Half-digging  iheir  own  graves)  these  ui 

my  aguny 
Did  I  make  bare  of  all  the  golden  mon. 
Wherewith  the   dashing   runnel   in  the 

Had  liveried  them  all  over.     In  my  brain 

The  spirit  seem'd  to  flag  from  thought  to 
thought. 

As  moonlight  wandering  thro'  a  misl: 
my  blood 

Crept  like  marsh  drains  thro'  all  my  lan- 
guid limbt: 

The  motions  of  my  heart  seem'd  far  within 

Unfrequent,  low,as  tho'  it  (old  its  pnlses; 
And  yet  it  shook  me,  that  my  frame  ivonld 

shudder, 
As  if  'twere  drawn  asunder  by  the  rack. 
But  over  the  deep  graves  of  Hope  and 

And  all  the  broken  palaces  uf  the  Past, 
Brooded  one  master-passion  evermore. 
Like  to  a  low-hung  and  a  Aery  sky 
Above    some     fair    metropolis,    eattb- 
shock'd,  — 
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HBDg  round  with  ra^ed  rimi  uid  burn- 
ing folds, — 
Ejabalhiog  >li  with  wild  and  wofol  hue*, 
Gre&t  hilli  of  luin*,  uid  collapsed  mawet 
Of  Ihimdeishaken  colnmni  indiMinct, 
And   fuMd   t(^etb«T   in    the   tynuinuut 

light  — 
Ruins,  the  rain  of  all  my  life  and  ne  I 

Sometimei  I  thought  Camilla  wu  no 


:  had  told  me  the  wm  dead,  and 


If  I  would  >ee  her  burial ;  then  1  leem'd 
To  rise,  and  through  the  fotest-sbadow 

With  utoie  than  mortal  iwiftneis,  I  ran 

The  tieepy  sea-bank,  till  1  came  upon 
The  rear  of  a  procession,  curving  round 
The  tilver-sbeeted  bay :  in  front  of  which 
Six  stately  virgins,  all  in  white,  upbarc 
A  broad  earth-sweeping  pall  of  whitest 

Wreathed  round  the  bier  with  garlandi: 

in  the  distance, 
From  out  the  yellow  woodi  upon  the  hill 
Look'd  forth  the  summit  and  the  pinna- 

Ofagray  steeple  —  thence  at  intervals 
A  low  bell  tolling.  All  the  pageantry. 
Save  those  dx  virgins  which  upheld  the 

Were  stoled  from  head  to  foot  in  flowing 

bbck; 
One  walk'd  abreast  with  me,  and  veii'd 

hi*  brow, 
And  he  was  loud  in  weeping  and  in  praise 
Of  her,  we  follow'd :  a  strong  sympathy 
Shook  all  my  soul  i  1  flung  myself  upon 

In  tears  and  cries:  I  told  himall  my  love, 
How  I   had  loved  her  from   the  first; 

He  shrank  and  howl'd,  and  from  his  brow 

drew  back 
Hit  hand  to  posh  me  fromhim;  and  the 

The  very  face  and  form  of  Lionel 

Flaih'd  thro'  my  eyes  into  my  innermost 

And  at  his  feet  I  seem'd  to  rainl  and  fall, 
To  fall  and  die  away.    I  could  not  rise 


Albeit  i  strove  to  follow.     They  past  on. 
The  lordly  Phantasms  I  in  their  floating 

folds 
They  past  and  were  no  more;  bnt*I  had 


Alway  the  inaudible  invisible  thought, 
ArtiHcer  and  subject,  lord  and  slave. 
Shaped  by  the  audible  and  visible, 
Moulded  the  audible  and  visible ; 
All  crisped  sounds  of  wave  and  leaf  and 

Flfltter'd  the  fancy  of  my  fading  brain; 
The  cloud- pavilion'd  element,  the  wood, 
The  uiounlain,  the  three  cypresses,  the 

Storm,  sunset,  glows  and  glories  of  the 

Below   black   firs,  when  silent-creeping 

Laid  the  long  night  in  silver  streaks  and 

Were   wrought    into  the   tissoe   of  my 

The  moanings  in   the  forest,   the   loud 

Cries  of  the  partridge  like  a  rusty  key 
I'urn'd  in  a  lock,  owl-whoop   and  dor- 
Awoke  me  not,  but  were  a  part  of  sleep, 

And  in  my  vision  bidding  me  dream  on. 
Like  sounds  without  the   twiUght  realm 

of  dreams, 
Which  wander  round  the  bases  of  the 

hills. 
And  mnrmur  at  the  low-dropt  eaves  of 

Half-entering  the  portals.  Oftentimes 
The  vision  had  fair  prelude,  in  the  end 
Opening  on  darkness,  stately  vestibules 
To  caves  and  shows  of  Death :  whether 

the  mind. 
With  some  revenge,  —  even  to  itself  un- 

Made  strange  division  of  its  suffering 
With  her,  whom  to  have  suffering  view'd 

had  been 
Extremest  pain;  or  that  the  clear-eyed 
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EnchSins  belief,  the  sorrow  of  mf  spirit 
Was  of  (o  wide  a  compass  it  look  in 
All  I  had  loved,  and  my  dull  agony. 
Ideally  to  her  trantferr'd,  became 
Anguish  intolerable. 

The  day  waned; 
Alotie  I  sat  with  her :  about  my  btow 
Her  warm  breath  floated  in  the  utterance 
Of  silver- c horded  tones:    her   lips  were 

sunder'd 
With  smiles  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  broke 

in  light 
Like  morning  from  her  eyes — her  elo- 
quent eyes, 
(As  I  have  seen  them  many  a  hundred 

FiU'd  all  with  pure  cleat  fire,  thro'  mine 

down  rain'd 
Their  spirit-searching  splendours.    As  a 

Unto  a  haggard  prisoner,  iron-stay'd 
In  damp  and  dismal   dungeona  under- 
ground. 
Confined  on  points  of  faith,  vrhen  strength 

is  shock'd 
With  torment,  and  expectancy  of  worse 
Upon  the  monow,  thro'  the  ragged  wall^ 
All  unawares  before  his  half-shut  eyes, 
Comes  in  upon  him  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  with  the  excess  of  sweetness  aud  of 


Makes  the  heart  tremble,  and  the  sight 


Within  the  magic  cirque  of  memory, 
Invisible  but  deathless,  waiting  still 
The  edict  of  the  will  to  reassume 
The  aemblance  of  those  rare  realities 
Of  which  they  were  the  mirrors.    Now 

the  light 
Which  was  their  life,  burst  through  the 

cloud  of  thought 
Keen,  irrepressible. 


Hung  round  with  paintings  of  the  sc^ 

A  vessel  in  mid-ocean,  her  heaved  pn* 
Qambering,  the  mast  bent  and  the  ana 

In  her  sail  roaring.    From  the  outei  dtr. 
Betwixt  the  close-set  ivies  came  a  bniad 
And  solid  beam  of  isolated  light, 
Crowded  with  driving  alomiet,  and  fell 
Slanting  upon  that  picture,  from  prime 

Well-known   well-loved.      She   drew  it 

long  ago 
Forthgazing  on  the  waste  and  open  tea, 

One  morning  when  the  upblown  biDoi- 

Shoreward  beneath  red  clouds,  and  1  had 

Into  the  shadowing  pencil's  naked  Icna 
Colour  and  life :  it  was  a  bond  and  sal 
Of  friendship,   spoken   of  with    teaiful 

A  monument  of  childhood  and  of  loce; 
The  poesy  of  childhood;  my  lost  lore 
Symbol'd   in  storm.     We   gaied  on  It 

In   mute    and   glad  remembrance  and 

each  heart 
Grew  closer  to  the  other,  and  the  eye 
Was  riveted   and   charm-bound,  gaiinc 

like 
The  Indian  on  a  Still-eyed  snake,  low- 

couch'd  — 
A  beauty  which  is  death;   when  all  A 

That  painted  vessel,  as  with  inner  life, 
Began  to  heave  upon  that  painted  sea; 
An    earthquake,    my  loud     beait-beiU, 

made  the  ground 
Reel  under  us,  and  all  at  once,  soul,  life 
And  breath  and  motion,  past  and<Ao«'( 


A  whitlwiod  caughland  bore  us;  might; 

gyres 
Rapid  and  vast,  of  hisung  ^pray  waA 

Far  tbro'   the   diiiy  dark.     Aloud  ib 

shrieked ; 
My  heart  was  cloven  with  pain  -,  t  noun 

About  heri  we  whtrl'd  giddUy;  the  win 
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her  without  f«M: 
my  dim 


SuDg;   but  1  claip' 

her  weight 
Shrank  in  my  gtup,  and 

eyes. 
And  parted  lips  which  diank  bet  biewh, 

daw  Q- hung 
The  jaws  of  Death :  I,  gcoaning,  from 

me  flung 
Her  empty  phantom :  all  the  sway  and 

Of  the  storm  dropi  to  windless  calm,  and  1 
Down  welter'd  tbio'  the  dark  ever  and 

HI. 
I  CAlfE  one    day  and  sat  among  the 
Strewn  in  the  entry  of  the  moaning  cave ; 


bud 
And  foliage  from  the  dark  and  dripping 

Upon  my  fever'd  brows  that  shook  and 

throbb'd 
From   temple   dqIo    temple.      To  what 

The  day  W  grown  1  know  not.    Then 

The  hoUow  lolling  of  the  bell,  and  all 
The  vision  of  the  bier.  As  heretofore 
I  walk'd  bebind  with  one  who  veii'd  his 

Melbought  by  slow  degrees  the  sullen 

bell 
ToU'd  quicker,  and  Ibe  breakers  on  the 

Sloped  into  louder  surf:  those  that  went 

with  me. 
And  those  that  held  the  bier  before  my 

face. 
Moved  with  one  spirit  round  about  the 

Trod  swifter  steps;  and  while  I  walk'd 

with  these 
In  marvel   at   that   gradual    change,  I 

thought' 
Four  bells  instead  of  one  began  to  ring. 
Four  merry  bells,  four  merry  marriage' 

bells, 
In  clanging  cadence  jangling  peal  on 


A  long  loud  clasb  of  rapid  marriage- 
bells. 
Then  those  wbo  led  the  van,  and  thoM 

Rush'd  into  dance,  and  like  wild  Bac- 

Fled  onward  to  the  steeple  in  the  woods : 
1,  too,  was  borne  along  and  felt  the  bUtI 
Beat  on  my  heated  eyelids :  all  at  once 
The  front  rank  made  a  sudden  halt;  the 

bells 
Lapsed  into  frightful  stillness;  the  su»e 

feU 
From  tbundei'into  whispers;   those  six 

With  sbriekt  and  ringing  laughter  on  the 


the  hill 
Waved  with  a  sudden  gust  that  sweeping 

Took  Ibe  edges  of  the  poll,  and  blew  it  far 

Until  it  hung,  a  little  silver  cloud 

Over  tbe  sounding  leasi   1  turo'di   nty 

heart 
Shrank  in  me,  like  a  snowflake  in  the 

Waiting  to  see  tbe  settled  countenance 
Of   her    I   loved,  adorn'd  with   fading 

Bowers. 
Bat  she  Iron)  out  her  death-like  chrysalis. 
She  from  her  bier,  as  into  fresher  life, 
My  sister,  and  my  cousin,  and  my  love. 
Leapt  lightly  clad  in  bridal  white  —  bet 

Studded  with  one  rich  Provence  rose  — 

alight 
Of  smiling  welcome  round  her  lips 


her 

And  cheeks  as  bright  as  when  she  climl/d 

the  hill. 
One  hand  she  reach'd  to  those  that  came 

And  while  I  mused  nor  yet  endured  to 

Uke 
So  rich  a  prize,  the  man  who  stood  with 

Stept  gaily  forward,  throwing  down  his 

And  claspt  her  hand  in  his:   again  the 

bells 
Jangled  and  clong'd:  again  the  stormy 
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Ctuh'd  in  the  tbingle:  >nd  the  whiriing 

Led  br  (ho«e  two  tuih'd  into  daoce,  and 

fled 
Wind-footed  to  the  steeple  in  the  wood*, 
Till  they  were   swalluw'd   in   the   leafy 

And  I  stood  lole  bciide  the  T«c«tlt  hier. 


THE  OOLDEN*  SUPPER.' 
{Ancthtr  sptaki.) 

Hb  fliet  the  event:  he  leaves  the  event 

tome: 
Foot  Julian  —  how  he  niih'd  away;  the 

bells, 
Thote  mani^e-bells,  echoing  in  ear  and 

heart  — 
But  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  you  saw, 
As  who   should  say,  'Coniinae.'     Well 

he  had 
One  golden  hour  —  of  triumph  shall  I 

•ay? 
Solace  at  least  —  before  he  left  his  home. 

Wonld  yon  had  teen  him  in  that  houi 

He  moved  thto'  all  of  it  majestically  — 
Resttain'd  himself  quite  to  the  close  — 
but  now  — 

Whether  they  were  his  lady's  tnarriage- 

bells, 
Ot  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask'd  :   but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came  again 
Back  to  his  mother's  house  among  the 


But  these,  their  gloom, 

and  the  Bay, 
The   whole  land  weigb'd  him  down  ai 

^na  does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology :  be  would  go. 
Would  leave  the  land  for  ever,  and  had 


1  Thit  poem  ii  feundtd  ii| 


By  that  which  foUow'd — but  of  this  I 


And  partly  made  them  —  tho'  he  knew  it 

And  thus  he  stay'd  and  would  not  hxik 
at  her  — 
No    not    for    months:    but,   when   the 

After  their  marriage  Hi  the  lover'*  Bay, 
Heard  yet  once  more  the  tolling  bell,  and 


Would  1 


<u  could  loll  me  oat  of  life,  bai 


All  sofdyashis mother  brokeit  to  him  — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear, 
For  that  low  knell  lulling  his  ladydead  — 
Dead— and  had  lain  three  days  without 

All  that  look'd  on  hei  had  pronounced 

her  dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her  (for  in  Julian^ 

land 
They   never  nul   a  dumb  head   up  in 

dm). 
Bore  her  free-faced  to  the  free  air*  of 

And  laid   her  in  the  vault  of  her  own 
kiD. 

What  did  be  then?  not  die:  he  i* hen 

and  hale  — 
Not  plunge  headforemort  from  the  mooB- 

tain  there, 
And  leave  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap: 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  i^isper 

Thought    that   he   knew  iL      'This,  I 

stay'd  for  this; 

0  love,  1  have  not  aeen  you  for  so  long- 
Now,  now,  will  I  go  down  Into  the  grave, 

1  will  be  all  alone  with  all  1  love. 

And  kits  her  on  the  lips.     She  n  bb  no 

The  dead  returns  (o  me,  and  I  go  dowi 
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be. 
The  light  was  bata  flub,  and  went  ngaib. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  vault  he  law 
Hii  lady  with  the  moonlight  on  ber  face; 
Het  breast  as  in  a  ihadow-prison,  ban 
Of  black  and  bands  of  silver,  which  the 

Struck  &om  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
Diown'd  in  the  gloom  and  bon'jT  of  the 
vault. 

■  It  was  my  wish,'  he  said,  '  to  pass,  to 

To  Test,  to  be  with  her  —  till  the  great 

Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  rights 

And  nused   us   hand    in    hand.'    And 

kneeling  there 
Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  once  was 

DdU,  as  he  said,  that  once  was  loving 

hearts, 
Hearts  that  had  heat  with  such  a  love  ai 

Not  snch  as  nine,  no,  nor  for  such  at 

her  — 
H«  tofklj  put  his  arm  about  hei  neck 
And  kisi'd  her  more  than  odg«,  till  help- 
less dcBtb 
And  silence  made  him  bold  —  na<r,  but  I 

wrong  him. 
He  reverenced   his  dear  lady  even  in 

death; 
But,  placing  his  tme  hand   upon   her 

heart, 
'0,  jou  warm  heart,'  he  moan'd,  'not 

even  death 
Can  chill  you  all  at  once : '  then  starting. 

thought 
His  dreams  had   come  again.     '  Do   I 

wake  or  sleep? 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 
Mortal  once  more  ?'    It  beat  —  the  heart 

—  it  beat : 
Punl  — but  it  beat:   at  which  his  own 


To  pulse  with  snch  a  vehemence  that  it 

The  feebler  motion  underneath  his  hand. 
But  when  at  last  his  doubts  were  satished. 
He  raised  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre. 
And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
He  came  in,  and  now  striding  fast,  and 

Sitting  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 
Holding  his  golden  burthen  in  his  arms, 
So  bore  her  thro'  the  solitary  land 
Back  to  the  molher'a  house  where  she 

There  the  good  mother's  kindly  minii- 

With  half  a  ni^t's  appliances,  recall'd 
Her  fluttering  life:  she  raised  an  eye  that 

aak'd 
>  Where?'  till  the  things  familiM  to  her 

Had  made  a  silent  answer:  thenshespoke 
'Here!   and  how  came   I   here?'   and 

learning  it 
(They  told   her  somewhat   rashly  at  I 

think) 
At  once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 
'Ay,  but  you  knotv  that  you  must  give 

Send  t  bid  him  come; '  but  Lionel  wm 

StDDg  by  bis  low  had  vanish'd,  none 

knew  where. 
'  He  casts  me  out,'  she  wept, '  and  goes ' 

—  a  wail 
That  seeming  something,  yet  was  nothing. 

Not  from  believing  mind,  bat  shattei'd 

Yet  haunting.  Julian,  as  her  own  reproof 
At  some  precipitance  in  her  burial. 
Then,  when   her  own   true   spirit    bad 

'Oh  yes,  and  yo<  she  said,  'and  none 

but  you? 
For  you  have  given  me  life   and   loTC 

again, 
And  none  but  you  yourself  shall  tell  bin 

of  it. 

And  you  shall  give  me  back  when  be 
'Stay   then    a   little,'   answer'd  '  Juliai\ 
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And   keep  yourself,   none   knowing,  to 

yourself; 
And  I  will  do  yout  will.     I  may  not  sUy. 
No,  not  an  hour;  but  send  me  notice  of 

When  be  returns,  and  then  will  1  return. 
And  I  will  make  a  solemn  oBeiing  of  you 
To   bim   you   love.'      And.  faintly  she 

replied, 
'And  1  will  do j'ewr  will,  and  none  shall 

Not  know?  with  such  ■  secret  to  be 

known. 
But  all  their  house  was  old  and  loved 

them  both, 
And  all  the  house  bad  known  the  loves 

of  both; 
Had  died  almost  to  serve  tbem  any  way. 
And  all  the  land  was  waste  and  solitary : 
And  then  he  rode  away;  but  after  this, 
An  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travail  came 
Upon  her,  and  that  day  a  boy  was  bom, 
Heir  of  his  face  and  land,  to  Lionel. 

And  thus  oui  lonely  lover  rode  away. 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh. 
There  fever  seiicd  upon  him :  myself  was 

then 
Travelling  that  land,  and  meant  to  re« 

And  sitting  down  to  such  a  base  repast. 
It  makes  me  angry  yet  to  speak  of  it  — 
1  heard  a  groaning  overhead,  and  climb'd 
The  moulder'd  stairs  (for  everything  was 

Yil.) 

And  in  a  loft,  with  none  to  wait  on  him. 
Found,  as  it  seem'd,  a  skeleton  alone, 
Raving  of  dead  men's  dust  and  beating 

A  dismal  hostel  tn  a  dismal  land, 
A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rush  1 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  care  of 

Sprang  up  a  Inendship  that  may  help  us 

yet. 
For  while  wc  roam'd  along  the  dreary 

And  waited  for  her  message,  piece  by 

I  learnt  the  drearier  story  of  his  life; 
And,  tho'  he  loved  and  honour'd  Ijonel, 


Found  that  Ibe  sudden   wait  hii  lad; 

Dwelt  in  his  fancy :   did  he  know  ha 

Her    beauty  even?    should   he   not  be 

taught, 
Ev'q  by  the  price  that  others  set  upon  it, 
The  value  of  that  jewel  he  had  to  guardj 


This  love  is  of  the  brain,  the  mind,  Ok 

That  makes  the  sequel  pure;  tho'  sook 

of  us 
Beginning  at  the  sequel  know  no  more. 
Not  such  am  1 :  and  yet  I  say  the  bird 
That   will    not   hear   my  cail,   however 

But   if   my  neighbour  whistle  answers 


What  matter?   there  a 

Vet  when  1  saw  ber  (and  I  thought  him 

Tlio'  not  with  such  a  craiiness  as  needa 
A  cell  and  keeper),  those  dark  eyes  of 

Oh!  such  dark  eyesl  and  not  hei  eyes 

But  all  from  these  to  where  she  tonch'd 

For  such  a  craziness  aa  Julian's  look'd 
No  less  than  one  divine  apology. 

So  sweetly  and  so  modestly  she  came 
To  greet  us,  her  young  hero  in  her  arms! 
'  Kiss  him,'  she  said.    '  You  gave  me  lifie 

He,  but  for  you,  had  never  seen  it  once. 
Hia  other  father  you  I     Kiss  biro,  and 

then 
Forgive  him,  if  his  name  be  Julian  loo.' 

Talk  of  lost  hopes  and  broken  heart  I 

his  own 
Sent  such  a  flame  into  hia  face,  I  knew 
Some    sudden   vivid    pleasure   hit   him 

there. 
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B;  that  great  love  they  both  had  borne 

the  dead, 
To  come  and  level  for  one  hour  with  him 
Before  he  left  the  land  fui  evermore; 
And   then  to   friends  — they   were  not 

many  —  who  lived 
Scalteringly  about   that  lonely   land   of 

his, 
And  bade  tbem  to  a  banquet  of  farewells. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn   feast :   I 

Sal  at  a  coitliet;   for  alt  round  his  ball 
From  column   on   to   column,   as   in   a 

Not  nch  as  here  —  an  equatorial  one. 
Great  garlands  swung   and   blossom'd; 

and  beneath. 
Heirlooms,  and  ancient  miracles  of  Ait, 
Chalice  and  salvei,  wine*  that.  Heaven 


Had  suck'd  the  fire  of  » 


'.   rorgoltei 


And  kept  it  thro'  a  hundred   years  of 

gloom. 
Yet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  luby  —  cups 
Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round  in 

Otlms  of  glass  as   costly  —  some  with 

Movib^  and  resectable  at  will, 

And  trebling  all  the  rest  in  value  —  Ah 

heavens  1 
Why  need  I  tell  yon  all  ?  —  suffice  to  say 
Thai  whatsoever  aucb  a  house  is  his. 
And  his  was  old,  has  in  it  rare  or  fair 
Wii  brought  before  the  guest :  and  they, 

the  gucats, 
Wonder'd  at  some  strange  light  in  Julian's 

eyes 
(I  told  you  that  he  had  hii  golden  hour). 
And  such  a  feast,  ill-suited  as  il  secm'd 
To  luch  a  time,  to  Lionel's  loss  and  his 
And  thai  resolved  self-exile  from  a  land 
He  never  would  revisit,  aucb  a  feast 
So  rich,  so  strange,  and   stranger   ev'n 

than  rich, 
But  rich  Bs  for  the  nupti»U  of  a  king. 


And  stranger  yet,  at 
baU 
Two  great    funereal   < 


le  end  of  the 
ains,    looping 


Parted  a  little  ne  Ihey  met  the  Boot, 
About  a  picture  of  bis  lady,  taken 
Some  years  before,  and  falling  hid  the 

And  just  above  the  parting  was  a  lamp : 
So  tlie  sweet  figure  folded  round  with 

Seem'd  stepping  out  of  darkness  with  • 

Well  then  —  our  solemn  feast — we  ate 

and  drank. 
And  might  —  the  wines  being  of  such 

Have  jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes. 
And  something  weird  and  wild  about  it 
all: 


A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Arising,  show'd  he  drank  beyond  his  use; 
And  vdien  the  feast  was  near  an  end,  he 


'There   is  a  custom    in   the  Orient, 

I  read  of  it  in  Persia  —  when  a  man 
Will  honour  those  who  feast  with  him, 

he  brings 
And  shows  them  whatsoever  he  accounts 
Of  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Gold,  jewels,  arms,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  custom ' 

Panting  here  a  moment,  all 
The  guests   broke    m   upon   him   with 

meeting  bands 
And  cries  about  the  banouet — 'Beautiful ! 
Who  could  deure  more  beauty  at  a  feast  t ' 

The  lover  answer'd,  'There  i*  more 

than  one 

Here  sitting  who  desires  it.    Laud  me  not 

Before  my  lime,  but  hear  me  to  the  close. 

This  custom  steps  yet  further  when  the 

Is  loved  and  honour'd  to  the  uttermost. 
For  after  he  hath  shown  him  gems  or 

gold. 
He  brings  and  sets  before  him  in  rich 

That  which  is  thrice  as  beautiful  aa  these; 
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The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart  — 
"  O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show 

you,"  he  says, 
"  Ev'n  my  heart  too."    And  I  propose 

to-night 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart, 
And  my  heart  too. 

'  But  solve  me  linl  «  doubt. 
I  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  ago; 
He  had  a  faithful  servant,  one  who  loved 
His-master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 
He  falline  sick,  and  seeming  close  on 

death, 
His  master  would  not  wail  until  he  died, 
But  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from  the 

And  leave  him  in  the  public  way  to  die, 

I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago. 

Who  found  tbe  dying  servant,  took  him 

home. 
And  fed,  and  cherisfa'd  him,  and  saved 

bis  life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  master 

Hisservtce,  whom  does  it  belong  to?  him 

Who  thrust  him  out,  or  him  who  saved 
his  life?' 

This  question,  so  flung  down   before 

the  guests, 

And   balanced   either  way  by  each,   at 

When  some  were  doubtful  bow  the  law 

would  hold. 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  Lionel. 

Fair  speech  was  hia,  and   delicate  of 

Anil  he  beginning  languidly  —  his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet  —  but  warming  as  he 

Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass  it  by, 
Affirming  thai  as  long  as  either  Uved, 
By  all  the  laws  of  love  and  gratefulness, 
The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was  due 
All  to  the  saver  —  adding,  with  a  smile. 
The  tirst  for  many  weeks  —  a  semi-amile 
As  at  a  strong  conclusion  —  *  body  and 

And  life  and  limbs,  all  his  to  work  his 


Then  Julian  made  a  secret  sign  lo  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them  alL 
And  crossing  her  own  pictme  as  she  cane, 
And  looking  as  much  lovelier  as  herself 
Is  lovelier  than  all  others  —  on  her  bead 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  firom  under  this 
A  veil,  that  seemed  no  more  than  gilded 

Flying  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  gane 
With  seeds  of  gold  —  so,  with  that  gnce 

Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind, 
That  flings  «  mist  behind  it  in  the  sun  — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty 

babe. 
The  younger  Julian,  who   himself  wis 

With  roses,  none  so  rosy  as  himtelf — 
And  over  all  her  babe  and  her  the  jewdt 
Of  many  generations  of  his  hoose 
Sparkled  and  flath'd,  for  he  had  decked 

them  out 
As  for  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  love  — 
So  she  came  in:  —  I  am  long  in  tellit^il. 


Sad,  I 


It,  and  strange  together  — 


While  all  the  guests  in  mule  amazement 

And  slowly  pacing  to  tbe  middle  ball. 
Before  the  board,  there  panaed  and  atood, 

her  breast 
Haid-heaving,  and  her  eyes  upon  ha  feet. 
Not  daring  yet  to  glance  at  Lionel. 
But  him  ^e  carried,  him  nor  lights  nor 

feast 
Daied  oramazed,nor  eyes  of  men;  wbo 

Only  to  use  his  own,  and  startii£  wide 
And  hungering  for  the  gilt  and  jewell'd 

About  him,  look'd,  as  be  is  like  to  prore, 
When  Julian  goes,  the  lord  of  all  he  saw. 

•     'My  guests,'   said   Julian:    'you   are 

honour'd  now 
Ev'n  to  the  uttermost :  in  her  heboid 
Of  all  my  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Of  all  things  upon  earth  the  dearest  to 


Then  waving  us  a  sign  lo 
Led  his  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  Mate. 
~.  I,  by  lionet  sitting,  saw  his  face 
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Fire,  and  dead  ashes  and  all  lire  again 
Thrice  in  a  second,  felt  him  tremble  too. 
And  heard  him  muttering,  '5o  like,  so 

like; 
She  never  had  a  sister.     I  kn^c  Done. 
Some  cousin  of  his  and  hers  —  O  God,  so 

like  <  • 
And  then  he  suddenly  ask'd  her  if  the 

She  shook,  and  cast  her  eyes  down,  and 

was  dumb. 
And  then  some  other  qaesUou'd  if  the 


Another,  if  the  boy  were  hera :  but  she 
To  all  their  queries  answei'd  not  a  word. 
Which  made  the  amazement  more,  till 

one  of  them 
Sud,   shuddering,  ■  Her  spectre  1 '    But 

his  Criend 
Replied,  in  half  a  whisper, '  Not  at  least 
The  spectre  that  will  spe^  if  spoken  to. 
Terrible  piljr,  if  one  so  beautiful 
Prove,  as  I  almost  dread   Co  nnd  her, 

duotbl ' 


t  whom  we  spoke 


That  faithful  ■ 

Olxdient  to  her  second  maslev  now; 
Which  will  not  last.    I  have  here  to-night 

a  guest 
So  bonnd  to  me  by  common  love  and 

What!   shall  I  bind   him  me;.*  in  his 

behalf. 

Shall  1  exceed  the  Persian,  giving  him 

That  which  of  all  things  is  the  dearest  to 
me. 

Not  only  showing?  and  he  himself  pro- 
nounced 

That  my  rich  gift  is  wholly  m^ne  to  give. 

'  Now  all  be  dumb,  and  promise  all  of 

Not  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 
Or  whisper,  while  I  show  you  all  my 

heart.' 
And  then  began  the  story  of  his  love 
As  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily  — 


The  passionate  moment  would  n 


hall; 
And  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all  bis 

Oncenioreas  by  enchantment;  allbnthe, 
Lionel,  who  fain  had  risen,  but  fell  again. 
And  sat  as  if  in  chains  —  to  whom  he  said : 

■Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for 

your  wife; 
And  were  it  only  for  the  giter's  sake, 
And  tho'  she  seem  so  like  the  one  you  lost, 
Yet  cast  her  not  away  so  suddenly. 
Lest  there  be  none  left  here  to  bring  her 

back: 
I  leave   this  land  for  ever.'    Here  he 


Then  taking  his  dear   lady   by   on* 

And  bearing  on  one  arm  the  noble  babe, 
He  slowly  brought  them  both  to  Lionel. 
And  there  the  widower  husband  and  dead 

Rush'd  each  at  each  with  a  cry,  that  rather 

For  some  new  death  than  for  a  life  re< 

Whereat  the  very  babe  began  to  wail; 
At   once  they  turn'd,   end   caught  and 

brought  him  in 
To  their  charm'd  circle,  and,  half  killing 

With  kisses,  round  him  closed  and  claspl 

again. 
But  Lionel,  when  at  last  he  freed  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  tac« 
All  over  glowing  with  the  sun  of  life. 
And  love,  and  boundless  thanks  —  the 

sight  of  this 
So  frighted  our  good  friend,  that  turning 

And  saying, '  It  is  over ;  let  us  go '  — 
There  were    our    horses   ready  at   the 

We  bade  them  no  farewell,  but  mounting 

these 
He  past  for  ever  from  his  native  land; 
And   I   with   him,  my  Julian,  back  t* 
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TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON 

MY  GRANDSON. 
GoutKH-HAii'D  ALLy  vrhoK  aamc  \i  ddc  ' 
Cnzy  with  laughter  ud  tabUc  ud  esnh'i 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 


'Wait  a  little,'  jron  >ay,  'joa  are  lure 

illl  all  come  right,' 
Bat  the  boy  was  lx>ni  i'  trouble,  aa'  looks 

so  wan  an'  so  white : 
Wait  I  ao'  once  I  ha'  waited  —  I  hadnt 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry. — No, 

no,  you  ate  doing  me  wrong ! 
Harry  and  1  wccc  macried;  the  Iray  can 

hold  up  bis  head, 
Tlie  boy  was  born  in  wedlock,  but  after 

my  man  was  dead; 
I  ba'  work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an'  I 

work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
1  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  yon  are 

my  only  friend. 


Doctor,  if  yim  can  wail,  Pll  tell  yon  the 

tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  childreii,  he  cali'd 

me  his  own  little  wife; 
I  was  happy  when  I  was  with  him,  an' 

sor^  when  he  was  away. 
An'  when  we  play'd  together,  I  loved  him 

better  than  play; 
He  workt  me  the  daisy  chain — he  made 

roe  the  cowslip  ball. 
He  [ought  the  boys  that  were  rude,  an'  I 

loved  him  better  than  all. 
Passionate  girl  tho'  I  was,  an'  often  at 

home  in  ditgrace, 
I  never  could  quarrel  with  Harry  —  I  had 

but  to  look  in  bit  face. 


There  was  a  ^mer  in  Donet  of  HariT's 

ki::,  that  had  need 
Of  a  goo<l  Btont  lad  at  his  farm ;  he  icot, 

an'  Cat  btber  agreed; 
So  Harry  was  hound  to  the  DocaetdiBe 

tarm  for  years  an'  for  yctn; 
I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  (jnay, 

poor  lad,  an'  we  parted  in  tears. 
The  boat  was  beginning  to  move,  we 

heard  them  a-ringing  the  bell, 
'111  never  love  any  but  yon, God  blai 

yon,  my  own  little  Nell' 


a  child,  an'  he  w 


a  child,  ai 


Tliere  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  wotlct  wit^ 

him  up  at  the  farm. 
One  had  deceived  her  an'  left  her  alone 

vrith  her  sin  an'  her  shame. 
An'  BO  she  was  wicked  with  Hairy;  the 

gtrl  was  the  most  to  blame. 


An'  years  went  o 


rt  till  I  that  was  Uttie 
loUU, 


The  men  would  say  of  tfae  maids,  'Osf 
Ne!!y'»  the  flower  of  'em  alL' 

I  didn't  take  heed  o'  Atm,  bat  1  taugbt 
myself  all  1  could 

To  make  a  good  wife  for  Han?,  when 
Hurry  came  home  for  good. 

Often  I  seem'd  unhappy,  and  often  u 

For  I  u^ard  it  abroad  in  the  fields '  111 
i:f,'sr  love  any  but  you;' 

'  III  never  love  any  but  you '  the  otonuDg 
song  of  the  lark, 

'  I'll  never  love  any  but  you '  the  nigblio- 
gale's  hyn>o  in  the  dark. 

And  Harry  came  home  at  last,  bat  he 

locjc'd  at  me  sidelong  and  shy, 
Vext  me  a  bir,  till   he  told  me  that  u 

iTiany  years  had  gone  by, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall  —  tbil 

1  might  ha' forgot  him  somehow  — 
For  he  thought  —  there  were  other  ladi  — 

be  was  feax'd  to  look  at  dm  ru>«. 
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Hud  was  the  frost  id  the  field,  we  were 

muTJed  o'  Chmtmu  da;, 
Hwried  «)iioDg  the  red  b«iTie«,  an'  all  u 

merry  as  Majp  — 
IhoK  were  the  plesiuit  tiinei,  1117  hQoie 

ao'  my  man  were  my  pride. 
We  seem'd   like  ihipi  i'  the   Channel 

a-««iling  with  wind  an'  tide. 


But  work  wu  icant  in  the  Iile,  tho'  be 

tried  the  villRges  rounu, 
So  Harry  vent  over  the  Solent  to  see  if 

woik  could  be  found ; 
An'  he  wrote  'I   ha'  six  week*'  work, 

httle  wife,  ao  br  ai  1  know; 
FD  coioe  for  Bn  h^ur  to-moTTtTW,  an'  kin 

you  before  I  go.' 


So  1  set  to  righting  the  houae,  (be  waan't 

he  coming  that  day? 
An'  1  hit  on  an  old  deal-box  that  wai 

puih'd  in  a  cornet  away. 
It  nai  full  of  old  odds  an'  ends,  an'  a 

letter  along  wi'  the  rett, 
I  had  better  ha'  put  my  naked  hand  in  a 

hornets'  nett. 


'Sweetheart' — this  wat  the  letter — thia 

was  the  letter  I  read  — 
'  You  promised  to  find  me  work  near  you, 

■n'  I  wish  I  was  dead  — 
IKdn't  yon  kiss  me   an'  promise?  you 

haven't  done  it,  my  lad. 
An'  I  almost  died  o'  your  going  away, 

an'  I  wish  that  I  had.' 


quancl  —  the  first  an'  the  u 

For  Hairy  came  in,  an'  I  flung  him  the 
letter  that  drove  me  wild. 

An'  he  told  it  me  all  at  once,  a*  simple 
as  any  child. 


'  What  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I  did 

wi'  my  single  life? 
t  ba'  been  as  true  to  yon  as  ever  a  man 

to  his  wife; 
An' j4^  wasn't  one  o' the  wont'  'TTien,' 

I  said, '  I'm  none  o'  the  best.' 
An'  be  smiled  at   me,   '  Ain't   you,   my 

love?   Come,  come,  little  wife,  let 

it  rest ! 
The  man  isn't  like  the  woman,  no  need 

to  make  such  a  stir.' 
Bui  he  angci'd  me  all  the  more,  an'  I  said 

'  You  were  keeping  with  her. 
When  1  was  a-toving  you  all  along  an' 

the  same  as  before.' 
An'  he  didn't  speak  for  a  while,  an'  he 

anger'd  me  more  and  more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle 

way, '  Let  bygones  be  1 ' 
'  Bygones  I  you  kept  yours  hush'd,'  I  said, 

'when  you  married  mel 
By-gonei  ma'  be  come-againi;  an'  du — 

in  ber  shame  an'  her  sin  — 
You'll  have  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if  I 

die  o'  my  lying  in  1 
You'll  make  her  its  second  mother!     I 

hale  ber  ^an'  I  hate  youl ' 
Ah,  Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better  ha' 

beaten  me  black  an'  blue 
Than   ha'   spoken  as  kind  as  you  did, 

when  I  were  so  crazy  wi'  spile, 
■  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  'ill 


aUc< 


XIV. 


An'  he  took  three  turns  in  the  rain,  an'  I 

watch'd  him,  an'  when  he  came  in 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard,  be  was  all 

wet  thro'  to  the  skin, 
An'l  never  said  'offwi'the  wet,'  I  never 

said  '  on  wi'  the  dry,' 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he 

came  to  bid  me  goodbye. 
'  You  said  that  you  bated  me,  ElleD,  but 

that  isn't  true,  you  know; 
1  am  going  to  leave  yon  a  bit — vonll 

kiss  me  before  I  go?' 

XV. 
'  Going !   you're  going  to  ber  —  kiss  her 

—  if  you  will,'  I  said  — 
I  was  near  my  lime  wi'  the  boy,  I  molt 

ha'  been  light  i'  my  bead  — 


.uxle 


'  I  hid  tooncT  be  carted  than  kiu'd ! '  — 
I  didn't  know  well  what  I  meant, 

Bnt  I  tnrn'd  my  face  from  Aim,  mi'  he 
turned  Ail  (ace  an'  he  went 

XVI. 

And  then  he  aent  me  a  letter,  *  I've 
gotten  my  work  to  do; 

Yoa  wouldn't  kiss  me,  my  lass,  an'  1 
never  loved  any  but  you; 

I  am  aorry  for  all  the  quarrel  «»'  aorry 
for  what  she  wrote, 

I  ha'  sin  weeks'  work  in  Jersey  an*  go  to- 
night by  the  boat.' 


An'  the  wind  began  to  rite,  an'  1  thought 

of  bim  out  at  sea. 
An'  1  felt  1  had  been  to  blame;  be  wAt 

always  kind  to  me. 
■Walt  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  tare  it  'ill 


Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over 

land  and  sea  — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind, '  O  mother 

Why  should  he  call  me  to-nigbt,  when 
he  knows  that  I  cannot  go? 

For  the  downs  are  as  bright  at  day,  and 
the  full  moon  staiei  at  the  snow. 


We  should  be  seen,  my  dear;  they  would 

spy  ut  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  ut,  and  the 

storm  rushing  over  the  down. 
When   I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but 

am  led  by  the  creak  of  the  chain. 
And  grovel  and  RTope   f"r  '"Y  '""  '"'  I 

find   myself   drenched    with   the 


Anything  Mien  again?  oty  —  what  ni 

there  left  to  fall? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  nmo' 

herd  the   bonea,  I  have   biddea 

Ibem  all. 
What  am  I  saying?  and  what  are  jvaf 

do  joa  come  at  a  spy? 
Falls?  what  ftlli?  who  knovrt?    As  (be 

tree  lalls  so  must  it  lie. 


Who  let  ber  in?  how  long  has  she  been? 

you  — what  have  you  beard? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet?  you  never  ban 

spoken  a  word. 
O  —  to  pray  with  me  —  yes  —  a  lady  — 

none  of  their  spies  — 
Bat  the  -Ight  has  crept  into  my  heart, 

and  begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 


Ab  —  you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what 

should  ym  know  of  the  night, 
Tbe  blast  and  the  burning  shame  andtbe 

bitter  frost  and  the  fright? 
I  have  dene  it,  while  you  were  asleep — 

yoG  were  only  made  for  the  day. 
1  havegather'd  my  t»by  together  —  and 

now  you  may  go  your  way. 


Nay  —  for  if*  kind  of  yon.  Madam,  to' 

•it  by  an  old  dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  bave 

only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he 

went  out  to  die. 
'They  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said, and  he 

Deier  hat  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once 

when  he  was  but  a  child  — 
'  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,'  be  said; 


wild- 


And  idle — and  couldn't  be  idle- 
Willy— he  never  could  rest. 

The  King  tbould  have  made  bim  a 
dier,  he  would  have  been  oni 
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But  he  lired  vith  a  lot  of  wild  ic::tes,  and 

tbey  never  would  let  bim  be  good ; 
Tbey  iwore  that  he   daie   not  rob  the 

mail,  and  he  swore  that  tie  would; 
And  he   look  no  life,  but  he  cook  one 

pnrse,  and  when  all  was  done 
He  daiie  it  among  ha  fellowi  —  I'll  none 

of  it,  said  my  sod. 


ne  into  conrt  to  the  Jndc"  and  the 
lawyers.     I  (old  them  in?  tale, 

'sown  truth  — but  they  kill'd  him, 
they  kill'd   him  fot   robbing  the 


To  be  haog'd  fot  a  thief —  and  then  put 

away  —  isn't  that  enough  shame? 
Dmt  to  dust  —  low  down —  let  us  hide  I 

but  they  set  him  so  high 
That  all  the   ships  of  the  wsrld  could 

staie  at  him,  passing  by. 
God  'ill  pardon  the  bell-black  7=Ten  and 

horrible  fowls  of  the  air. 
But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who 

kilt'd  bim  and  hang'd  him  there. 

IX. 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.    1  had 

bid  htm  my  last  gobdbye; 
Tliey  had  fasten'd  the  door  of  hit  cell. 

'  O  mother ! '  I  heard  him  cry. 
I  conldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  bad 

something  fuTther  to  lay. 
And  now  I  never  shaU  know  U.    The 

jailer  forced  me  away. 


Ihen  nnce  I  couldn't  but  b:cr  that  cry 

of  my  boy  that  wai  dead. 
They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up:  they 

falten'd  me  down  on  my  bed. 
'  Mother,  O  mother  "  —  he  call'd  in  the 

dark  to  roe  year  after  year  — 
They  beat  roe  fot  that,  they  beat  me  — 

you  know  tb«t  1  cottldnt  but  heaij 


And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 
grown  so  stupid  and  still 

They  let  me  abroad  again  —  but  the 
creatuiei  had  worked  their  will. 


Flesh  of  my  fletb  was  gooe,  but  bone  of 

my  bone  was  left  — 
1  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers  —  and 

you,  will  you  call  it  a  theft?  — 
My  baby,  ibe  bones  that  bad  luck'd  me, 

the  bones  that  had  laugh'd  and 

had  cried  — 
Theirs?  O  no  1  they  are  mine  —  not  theirs 

—  they  had  moved  in  my  aide. 

XU. 

Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones? 

I  kiss'd  'em,  1  buried  'em  all  — 
I  can't  dig  deep,  1  am  old  —  in  the  night 

by  the  churchyard  wall. 
My  Willy  'ill  rise  up  whole  when  the 

trumpet  of  judgment  'ill  sound)       , 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  1  laid 

him  in  holy  ground. 


Sin?    Oyet  —  we  ate  sinners,  I  know  — 

let  all  that  be. 
And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's 


d  will  tc 


vardn 


'Full  of  compassion  and  metcy,  the  Lord ' 

—  let  me  hear  it  again; 
'Full  of  compassion  and  metcy  —  long- 

sufTeting.'    Yes,  O  yes! 
For  the  lawyer  is  bom  but  to  murder  — 

the  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless. 
JJeli  never  put  on  Ibe  black  cap  except 

for  the  worst  of  the  worst. 
And  the  first  may  be  last  —  I  have  beard 

it  in  church  —  and  the  last  may 

be  first. 
Suffering  —  O  long-suffering  —  yes,  as  the 

Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind 
and  the  ahowet  and  the  mow. 
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Heud,  bBTe  you?  what?  they  b»vc  told 

you  he  never  repented  his  sin. 
How   do  they   know  it?    «re   duy  his 

mother?  are ^<tu  of  his  kin? 
Heard  1  have  you  ever  beard,  when  the 

storm  on  the  downs  began. 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and 

the  sea  that  'ill  moan  like  a  man? 


Election,  Election  and  Reprobation  —  it's 

all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall 

not  hud  him  in  HelL 
For  I  cared  to  much  for  my  boy  that  the 

Lord  has  look'd  into  my  care. 
And  He  means  me  I'm  sare  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 


And  if  ht  be  lost  —  but  to  save  my  soul, 

that  is  all  yoar  desire : 
Do  you  think  that  1  care  for  my  soul  if 

my  boy  be  gone  to  the  tire? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dork  —  go, 

go,  you  may  leave  me  alone  — 
You  never  have  borne  a  child  —  you  are 

just  as  hard  as  a  stone. 


Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  think 
that  you  mean  to  be  kind,  . 

But  1  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my 
Willy's  voice  in  the  wind  — 

Thesnowand  the  sky  so  bright  — he  used 
but  lo  catl  in  the  dark. 

And  be  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church 
and  not  from  the  gibbet  —  for 
harkt 

Nay  —  you  can  hear  it  yourself — it  is 
coming  —  shaking  the  walls  — 

Willy  —  the  'moon's  in  a  cloud  —  Good- 
night.   1  am  going.     He  calls. 


*  Cast  awa£y   on   a  disolut  land  wi'  i 

Strange  fur  to  goS  fur  to  think  wbil 
SaSilorS  a'  seSan  an'  a'  doon; 

'  Summat  to  drink  —  sa'  'ot?  '  I 'a  nowt 
but  Adam's  wine; 

What's  the  'eat  o'  this  little 'ill-side  to  the 
'est  o'  the  line? 


'What's  i'  tha  bottle  a-statining  tbeer?' 

I'U  tell  tha.    Gin. 
But  if  thoD  wants  thy  grog,  tha  mnn  gid 

fur  it  down  to  the  inn. 
Naay  —  fur  I  be  maSin-glad,  but  thaw  tha 


MeS  an'  thy  «ster  was  married,  when 

wur  il?  back-end  o'  Tune, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'greed  as  well  as  a 

hddie  i'  tune : 
1  could  fettle  and  clump  owd  boosts  and 

shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'em  all. 
As   fer    SB    fro'   Thursby    thurn   hup    to 

Harmsby  and  Hutterby  Hall. 
We  W83  busy  as  bcefia  i'  the  bloom  an'  as 

'appy  as  'art  could  think. 
An'  then  the  babby  wur  bum,  and  then 

1  taSkes  to  the  drink. 


An'  1  wcsnt  ga£insafiy  it,  my  lad,  thaw 

I  be  bate  shaSmed  on  it  now, 
We  could  aing  a  good  song  at  the  Plow, 

we  could  sing  a  gixrd  song  at  the 

Plow; 
Thaw  once  of  a  frosty  night  I  slither'd  an' 

hUTted  my  buck,* 
An'  I  cuom'd  neck-an'-crop  soomtimes 

•'-*"-  down  i'  the  squad  an'  the 
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in  Iht  clouit  conjuudion,  bm  render  Ihe  uuihI 
of  the  loDIt  and  >[nthi>  dialed.    Bui  ilnu  inch 

words  aiCT-^w',  rfalw',  mka\.m\  (1).  etc.,  look 

Wa^lIT  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fur  Ihou 

awkwaid  eictpl  in  a  pige  of  eiprejt  phMKiki. 
1  have  ihaught  il  bellcT  id  Icitc  Ihe  rimplt  i  nA 

mun  a' sights' to  tell. 

y,  and  lo  tni.i  ilui  my  leaden  will  give  chcm  ibe 

Eh,  but  I  be  maain  glad  to  seeS  tha  sa 

'atty  an'  welL 

■  The  <w  ihon,  u  in '  iroad.'                  >  Rip. 
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An'  ODce  I  fowt  wi'  tfae  Tafiilor  —  not 

hafe  ov  >  man,  my  lad  — 
Fnj  be  icrawni'd  an'  scratted  niy  faSce 

like  a  ckt,  an'  it  maide  ';r  sa  mad 
Tbat  Sally  she  tum'd  ■  tongur-banger,' 

an'  raited  ma, '  Sottin'  thy  braains 
Gonlin'   an'   loakin'   an'   smoakin'    an' 

hawmin' '  about  i'  the  loanes, 
SoS  sow-droonk  that  Iha  doesn  not  touch 

thy  'al  to  the  Squire  i ' 
An'  I  loodk'd  cock-eyed  at  my  noiiie  an' 

I  seeSd  Mm  a-gittia'  o'  fiie; 
But  na'  I  war  hallus  i'  liquoi  an'  hallui 

as  dioonk  as  a  king, 
Foilk*'  coottom  flitted  awaSy  like  a  kite 

wi'  a  btokken  string. 


An'  SaUy  ihe  vresh'd  foSlks'  cloStbs  to 

keep  the  wolf  fro"  the  door, 
Eh  bnt  the  moor  she  riled  me,  ^e  drur 

me  to  drink  (be  moor. 
For  I  fim',  when  'er  back  wc;  lurn'd, 

wheer  Sally's  owd  stockin'  wm  'id. 
An'  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  nia£de,  and 

1  weSi'd  it  o'  liquor,  1  did. 

VI. 

An'  one  night  I  cooms  'oSm  like  a  bull 

gotten  loose  at  a  fafiir, 
An'  she  wnr  a-waSilin'  fo'mma,  an'  cryin' 

and  teirin'  'cr  'aSir, 
An'  I  tnmmled  athurt   the  craSdIe  an' 

twear'd  as  I'd  break  iiny  stick 
0*  fnmitUT  'ete  i'  the  'ouse,  an'  I  gied 

onr  Sally  a  kick, 
An'  I  mash'd  the  taables  an'  chairs,  an' 

ihe  an'  Ihe  babby  beSI'.i,' 
Foj  1  knaw'd  naw  moor  what  I  did  nor 

a  mortal  beast  o'  the  feSld. 


An'  when  I  waSked  i'  the  mumin'  1  seeSd 

that  our  Sally  went  lafimed 
Cos'  o'  the  kick  as  I  gieii  'er,  an'  I  wur 

dreadful  ashatinied: 
An'Sally  wur  Bloomy  *  an'  draggle  taSJI'd 

in  an  owd  turn  gown, 
An'  Ihe  babby's  faace  wurn't  wesh'd  an' 

the  'ole  'ouse  hupiide  down. 
■  Sou.      I  LounKiDE.       ■  Bclkiwk!,  cried  out. 


Ad'  then  1  minded  our  Sally  s>  pratly 

an'  neal  an'  sweefil, 
StiaSt  as  a  pole  an'  deSn  as  a  Sowei  fro' 

'cad  lo  feeSt : 
An'  then  I  minded  the  fust  kiss  I  gied 

'er  by  Thutiby  thorn; 
Theer  wur  a  laik  a-slngin'  'is  best  of  a 

Sunday  al  mum. 
Couldn't  H     ■*  


oop'ii 


n'  'igher, 


Ad'  then 

tbined  like  a  sparkle  o'  flte. 
'Doesn't  tha  see  'im,'  she  axes,  'fur  I 

SeeSd  nobbut  Ibe  smile  o'  Ihe  sun  as 
danced  in  'er  pratty  blue  eye; 

An'  I  says,  'I  mun  gie  tha  a  kiss,' an' 
Sally  says  'Noi,  thou  moSnt,' 

But  I  gied  'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoothet, 
an'  Sally  says  'doint  1 ' 


Ad'  when  we  coom'd  into  Mee£tin',  at 
fust  she  wur  all  in  a  lew. 

But,  atter,  we  sing'd  Ihe  'ymn  toglther 
like  birds  on  a  beugh; 

An'  Muggins  'e  preSch'd  o'  Hell-lire  an' 
the  loov  o'  God  fur  men, 

An'  then  upo'  coomin'  awaSy  Sally  gied 


Heer  wur  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a  kick  like 

SiStan  as  fell 
Down  out  o'  heaven  i'  Hell-fire  —  thaw 

theer's  naw  drinkin'  i'  Hell; 
Mea  fur  lo  kick  our  Sally  as  kep  Ibe  wolf 

fro'  the  door. 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fui  I  loov'd  'er 

as  well  as  afoor. 


Sa  like  a  greSt  num-cumpus  I  blubbei'd 

awaSy  o'  the  bed  — 
'  WeSnt   niver  do   it    naw  moor; '  ai»' 

Sally  loodkt  up  an'  she  said, 
'111  upowd  it>  tha  weSnt;  Ihon'rt  like 

Ihe  rest  o'  the  men, 
<  I-U  u]?lHdd  il. 
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Thou'll  goS  sniffin'  kbout  the  tap  till  tha 

does  it  agean. 
Theet's  thy  hennemy,  mat),  an'  I  kniws, 

u  knaws  tha  sa  well, 
That,  iflha  seeb  'im  an'smelli  'im  tha'U 

(oUec  'ini  slick  into  HeU.' 

XII. 

■Naiy,'  says  I,  '  fur  I  weant  goS  sniffiii' 

about  the  tap.' 
'Wefint  tha?'   she    says,   an'   myseii   I 

thowt  i'  mysen  'mayhap.' 
'Noii:'aD'  I  stalled  awaSy  liVe  a  shot, 

■n'  down  to  the  Htnn, 
An'  I  browt  what  tha  seeis  stanniti'  theer, 

jon  big  black  bottle  a'  gin. 

niL 

<TIiat  caps  owt,' '  says  Sally,  an'  saw  she 


bcgijH 


ociy. 


But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  an'  1  says  to 

'er,  'Sally,'  says  I, 
'  Stan'  'im  theer,  i'  the  uaSme  o'  the  Lord 

an'  the  power  ov  'is  GraSce, 
Stan'  'im  theer  fur  I'll  looOk  my  hennemy 

Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  winder,  an'  let  ma 

loook  at  'im  then, 
'£  tceanu  n«w  moor  nor  watter,  an'  'e'a 
the  Divil's  oin  s«n.' 

XIV. 

An'  I  wut  down  i'  tha  mouth,  couldn't  do 

naw  work  an'  all. 
Nasty  an'sna^y  an'  shaSky,  an'  poonch'd 

my  'and  wi'  the  hawl. 
Bat  she  wur  a  power  o'   coomful,  an' 

sattled  'ersen  o'  my  knee. 
An'  coExd  an'  coodled  me  oup  tilt  agean 

I  feel'd  mysen  (ree. 

XV. 

An'  Sally  she  tell'd  it  about,  an'  foalk 

stood  a-gawmin'^  in' 
As  thaw  it  wur  summat  bewilcb'd  btead 

of  a  quart  o'  gin; 


An'  some  on  'em  said  it  wur  watl«T  —  n 
I  war  chousin'  the  wife, 

Fur  I  cculdn't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  war  I 
ntbbut  to  saiive  my  life; 

An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick  <n 

' Feeal  thou  this!  thou  cant  gixw  <im 

An'  Doctor  'e  calls  o'  Sunday  an'  just  h 

candles  was  lit, 
'Thoa  r<oint  do  it,'  he  says,  'tha  nnm 

brelk  'im  offbit  by  bit,' 
'ThoD'il  but  a  Methody-man,'  sayi  Par. 

soil,  and  laSya  down  'is  'at. 
An'  'e  'points  to  the  bottle  o'  gin,  'but  I 

lespecks  tha  fur  that;' 
An'  Squire,  his  oin  very  sen,  walks  down 

fro'  the  'All  to  see. 
An'  'e  spanks  'is  'and  into  mine,  'for  I 

reipecka  tha,'  says  'c; 
An'  coostom  agefin  draw'd  in  like  •  wind 

fro'  far  an'  wide. 
And  browt  me  tbe  booSti  to  be  cobUed 

ha'  hafe  tbe  coontryttde. 

XVI, 

An'  theer  'e  stans  an'  theer  'e  shall  stu 

to  roy  dying  daSy; 
I  'a  gotien  to  loov  'im  agein  in  anoother 

kiBd  of  a  walty. 
Proud  "n  'im,  like,  my  Ud,  an'  I  keeips 

'im  clean  an'  bright, 
Loovs  'im,  an'  rooba  'im,  an'  doosts  'im, 

an'  puts  'im  back  i'  tbe  light 


Wouldn't  a  pint  a'  sarved  as  well  as  a 

quart?     Naw  doubt; 
But  I  liked  B  bigger  feller  to  light  wi'  an' 


An'  once  1  said  to  the  Missis,  ■  My  laVt 

when  I  cooms  to  die. 
Smash  the  bottle  to  smitheit,  the  Dint's 
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Bat  arter  I   chilnged  my  mind,  tn'  if 

S^y  be  left  aloSn, 
III  hev  'ini  a-bnned  wi'mmi  an'  UAke 

'im  afoot  the  ThroSn, 


Coom   thou  'eer  —  yon   lafidy  a-steppin 

aloDg  the  streeit, 
Doesn't  thi  knsw  'er  —  sa  pralty,  an' 

feat,  an'oeit,  an' sweeSt? 
Look  at  the  cloSlhs  on  'er  hack,  thebb« 

aminosl  apick-apati-new, 
An'Tonuuy'tfaacc  be  asfreah  aiacodljn 

wesh'd  i'  the  dew. 


'Ere  be  onr  Sally  an'  Tommy,  an*  ve  be 

a-goin'  to  dine, 
BaScon  an'  taite*,  an'  a  beilinp-pud- 

din' '  an'  Adam's  wine  \ 
But  if  tba  wants  ony  grog  tha  mnn  golL 

fiir  it  down  to  the  Hinn, 
For  I  wctnt  ahcd  a  drop  on  'ia  blood, 

noS,  not  for  Sally's  ofia  kin. 

THE  REVENGE. 


At  Florbs  in  the  Awre*  Sir  Richard 

Grenville  lay. 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flultei'd  bird,  came 

flying  from  far  away : 
'  Spnish  ships  of  wai  at  sea !  we  have 

sighted  fifty-three ! ' 
Then   sware    Lord    Thomas    Howard; 

"Fore  God  I  am  no  coward; 
But  1  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my 

thips  are  out  of  gear, 
And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.    I  must 

fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  ire  six  ships  of  the  line;    can  we 

fight  with  fifty-three?' 


Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville ;  '  I 
know  you  are  no  coward; 

Von  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with 
them  again. 


But  I'te  ninety  men  and  more  that  ate 
lying  sick  ashore. 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I 
left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dog*  and  the  devil- 
doms of  Spain.' 


lu. 


irlWd. 


So   Lord   Howard  j 

ships  ofw 
THI  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  lilent 

summer  heaven; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  bis  uck 

men  from  the  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow. 
Men  of  Bidefocd  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  Ihem  on  the  ballast  down 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard. 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that 

they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 
To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the 

glory  of  the  Lord. 


He  bad  only  a  hundred  leamen  to  work 

the  ship  and  (o  fight. 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the 

Spaniard  came  in  sight. 
With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon 

the  weather  bow, 
<  Shan  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  lell  us  now. 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  1 
There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time 

this  lun  be  set' 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again :  '  We  be  all 

good  English  men. 
Let  us  hang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the 

children  of  the  devil. 
For  I  never  turn'd  my  back  upon  Don  or 

devil  yet' 


Sir  Richard  spoke  and  be  laugh'd,  and 

we  roai'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the 

heart  of  the  foe. 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  ai 

ti^b' 


X  nlneqr  ti^  belswi 
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For  bsif  of  (Leic  fleet  lo  the  right  Md 
half  to  the  left  were  seen, 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  un  thro'  the 
long  sei-lane  betweea, 

VI, 

Thonwuid*  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down 

from  their  decki  and  laugh'd, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock 

at  the  mad  Utile  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 
Bj  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that, 

of  fifteen  hundred  Ions, 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  ui  with 

her  yawning  tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  ftom  our  laiti,  and  we 

stax'd. 

VII, 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip 
hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  a.nd  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon 
the  starlKMird  lay. 

And  the  batllc-thundei  broke  Iroin  them 
alt. 


But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had 
left  her  ill  content; 

And  the  rest  (hey  came  aboard  us,  and 
they  fought  us  hand  to  hand. 

For  a  dozen  times  (hey  came  with  theii 
pikes  and  musqueteers. 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  ofl  as  a 
dog  that  shakes  bis  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 


And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars 

came  out  far  over  (he  summer  sea. 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  tight  of 

the  one  and  the  fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 

(heir  high-built  galleons  came, 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 

with  her  battle-thunder  and  flame; 


Ship  after  ship,  the  whole   night  long 
drew  back  with  her  dead  and  bn 

For  some   were  sunk   and   many  woe 
shatter'd,  and  so  could  fight  m  no 


For  he  uid  '  Fight  on  1  fight  on  ! ' 
Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  nreck; 
And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  (he 

short  summer  night  was  gone. 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had 

left  the  deck, 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dreasng 

it  suddenly  dead. 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in 

the  side  and  the  head. 
And  he  said  '  Fight  on  !  tight  on  1 ' 

XI. 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  (he  son 

smiled  out  far  over  the  summer  sea. 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides 

lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  foe 

they   fear'd   that  we  still    could 

So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain. 
Bat  in  perilous  plight  were  we. 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were 

slain. 
And  half  of  (he  rest  of  us  maim'd  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonade*  and  the 

desperate  strife; 
And  the  sick  men  doivn  in  the  hold  were 

most  of  them  stark  and  cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent, 

and  the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent; 
And   the   masts  and   the   rigging   were 

lying  over  the  side; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  Jn  his  English  [nide, 
'  Wc  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  daf 

and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again ! 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  t 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when? 
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Sink  roc  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  — 

her,  split  her  in  twain  I 
Fall  into  the  bands  of  God,  not  into  the 

hands  of  Spain  ] ' 


And  (he   gunner  said  '  \j,  aj,'  bnt  the 

seamen  made  reply : 
■  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  bath  n>ared  our  lives. 
We  will  rnake  Ihe  Spaniard  promise,  if 

we  yield,  to  let  as  go; 
We  shall  live  to  light  again  and  to  strike 

another  blow.' 
And  Ihe  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they 

yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII. 
And   Ihe  stately  Spanish   men  to  their 

Bagthip  bore  him  then. 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old 

Sir  Richard  caught  at  last. 
And  they  praised  bim  to  his  face  with 

their  courtly  foreign  grace; 
Bat  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  be  cried : 
'  I  have  foaghl  for  Queen  and  Faith  like 

a  valiant  man  and  true; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  ax  a  man  is 

bound  to  do: 
Wilh  a  joyful  spirit  1  Sir  Richard  Gren- 

ville  die  [ ' 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV. 
And  they  stared  at  the  dead  (hat  had 

been  so  valiant  and  true. 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  gloty  of 

Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship 

and  his  English  few; 
Was  he  devil  or  roan?     He  was  devil 

for  anghl  they  knew. 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honour  down 

into  the  deep. 
And  they  mann'd  the  Revenge  with  a 

swarthier  alien  crew, 
ADd  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and 

long'd  for  her  own; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had 

-  ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep. 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 


And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  *  great 

gale  blew. 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised 

by  an  earthquake  grew. 
Till  It  sroote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails 

and  their  masts  and  their  flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on 

(he  shot.shatler'd  navy  of  Spain, 
Add  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down 

by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  e' 
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Thsv  have  left  the  doors  ajar;  bnd  by 

their  clash, 
And  prelude  on  the  keys,  I  know  the 

song. 
Their  favourite —which  I  call  'The  Tables 

Evelyn  begins  it '  O  diviner  Air.' 


Far   from   out   the  west   in   shadowing 

showers, 
Over  all  Ihe  meadow  baked  and  bare. 
Making  fresh  and  fair 
All  Ihe  bowers  and  Ihe  flowers, 
Fainting  flowers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  Ibis  weary  world  of  ours. 
Breathe,  diviner  Airt 

A  sweet  voice  that  —  you  scarce  could 

better  that. 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 

KDITH, 

O  divir.er  light. 

Thro'  Ihe  cloud  that  roob  our  noon  with 

Thro'   the   blotting   misi,   the   blinding 

showers, 
Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright, 
Over  all  the  woodland's  flooded  bowers. 
Over  all  the  meadow's  drowning  flowers, 
Over  all  (his  ruin'd  world  of  ours, 
Break,  diviner  light  1 
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Marvellouily  like,  tbcir  voice* — «Ad 
themielves ! 
Tho'  one  it  aomewhat  deeper  than  the 

A*  one   is  tomewhat  giaver   than   the 

Edith  than  Erel^n.    Your  good  Uncle, 

Yon  count  the  father  of  your  forluDe. 

For  this  alliance :  let  me  aik  yon  then. 
Which  voice  moat  take*  you?  for  I  do 

Being  a  watchful  parent,  you  aie  taken 
With   one  oi  other:    tho'  sometimet  I 

fell 
You  may  be  flickering,  fluttering  in  a 

Between  the  two  —  which  mutt  not  be  — 

which  might 
Be  death  to  one :  they  both  are  bekuliful : 
Evelyn  i»  gayer,  wittier,  prettier,  uyi 


The 


<he? 

No  1  but  the  paler  and  the  graver.  Edith. 

Woo  herdnd  gain  her  then;  no  waver- 
ing, boy ! 

For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by  likes. 

No  sisters  ever  prized  each  other  more. 
Not  so  1  their  mother  and  her  sister  loved 
More  passionately  still. 

Bat  that  my  best 
And  oldest  friend,  your  Uncle,  wishes  it. 
And  that  I  know  you  worthy  everyway 
To  be  my  son,  I  might,  perchance,  be  loath 
To  part  them,  or  part  from  Ibem ;   and 

yet  one 
Should  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands  in 

From  this  bay  window — which  our  house 


My  father  with  a  child  on  either  knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child. 
Smoothing  their  locks,  as  golden  as  his 


And  once  my  prattling  Edith  uk'd  bin 

■whr?' 
Ay,  why  ?  said  he, '  for  why  shonld  1  fo 

Then  told  them  of  his  wars,  and  of  tiii 

For  ice  —  this  wine  —  the  grape  froa 

whence  it  flow'd 
Was  blackening  on  the  slopes  of  Portugil, 
When  that  brave  soldier,  dowo  the  tenibk 

ridge 
Plunged   In    the   last   fierce    charge  si 

Waterloo, 
And  caught  the  laming  buUet.    He  left 

Which  yet  retains  a  memory  of  its  youth, 
As  I  of   mine,   and   my   Erst    passion. 

Here's  to  your  happy  union  with  my  childl 

Yet  must  you  change  yonr  name:  no 
fault  of  mine  \ 
You  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  willin^y 
As  birds   make   ready  for  their   bridal- 

By  change  of  feather:  for  all  that,  ny 

Some  birds  are  sick  and  sullen  when  they 

An  old  and  worthy  name !  but  mine  tint 

Among  our  civil  ware  and  earlier  too 
Among  the  Roses,  the  more  venerable. 
/  care  not  for  a  name  —  no  fault  of  mine. 
Once  more  —  abappier  marriage  than  mf 


You  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  on  the 

Thehighwayrunning  by  it  leavesa  breadth 
or  sward  to  left  and  right,  where,  long 


The  ^e  of  one  tbeie  si 
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Od  whom  I  brought  a  itcaDgc  nnhappi- 
Thit  time  I  did  not  see. 


Piisuble  —  at  lint  glim  pie.  and  for  a  ivx 
Gone  in  a  moment  —  strange.     Vet  QDce, 

vfhen  first 
I  came  on  lake  Uanbenia  in  the  dark, 
A  moonless  night  with  storm  —  one  light- 
ning-fork 
Flash'd  out  the  lake;  and  tho'  I  loiter'd 

there 
The  foil  day  after,  jret  in  retrospect 
That  less  than  momentaiy  itumder-sketcb 
or  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all  the 

The  Sun  himself  has  limn'd  the  face 


B  blurring  comment 


And  like  the 

The  veriest  beauties  of  the  work  appear 
Thedsikesl  faults:  the aweel  eyes  frown: 

the  lips 
Seem  but  a  gath.    My  tole  memorial 
Of  Edith  —  no,  the  other,  —  both  indeed. 

So  that  bright  face  was  flash'd  thro' 


taU 
Tree-bowers,   and   those   long-sweeping 

beechen  boughs 
Of  our  New  Forest.     1  was  there  alone : 
The  phantom  of  the  whirling  landaulet 
For  ever  past  me  by:   when  one  quick 

Of  laughter  drew  me  thro'  the  glimmer- 
ing glades 
Down  to  the  anowUke  sparkle  of  a  clolh 
On  fern  and  foxglove.  Lo,  the  face  again. 
My  Rosalind  in  thU  Arden  —  Edith  — all 
One    bloom    of    youth,    health,   beauty, 

happiness. 
And  moved  lo  merriment  at  a  pas^ng 
jest 


There  one  of  those  about  her  knowing 
Call'd  me  to  join  them;  so  with  these  I 
What  geem'd  my  crowning  hour,  my  day 

I  voo'd  her  then,  nor  unsuccessfully, 
The  worse  for  her,  for  me !  was  I  content? 
Ay  —  DO,  not  quite;  for  now  and  then  I 

thought 
Laziness,  vague  love-longings,  the  bright 

Had  made  a  heated  haze  to  magnify 

The  charm  of  Edith  —  that  a  man's  ideal 
Is   high  in   Heaven,  and   lodged   with 

Plato's  God, 
Not  hndable  here  — content,  and  not  con- 


h  fasbioi 


may  be 

That  having  had  the  portrait  of  bis  friend 
Drawn  by  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and  says, 
'Good!  very  like  !   not  altogether  he.' 

As  yet  I  had   not  bound  myself  by 

Only  believing  I  loved  Edith,  made 
Edith   love   me.     Then   came   the   daf 

when  I, 
Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubts  were 

fools 
Born  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubta  of 

all  — 


I  stood  upon  the  stairs  of  Parndise. 
The  golden  gates  would  open  at  a  word. 
I  spoke  it  —  told  her  of  ray  passion,  seen 
And  lost  and  found  again,  had  got  so 

Had  caught  her  hand,  her  eyelids  fell  — 

Wheels,  and  a  noise  of  welcome  at  the 

doors — 
On  a  sudden  after  two  Italian  years 
Had  set  the  blossom  of  her  health  again, 
The  younger  sister,   Evelyn,   enter'd  — 
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I  wal  bound  to  her; 
I  could  not  free  myself  in  honour  —  bound 
Not  by  the  sounded  Idler  of  the  word, 
But  counterprcwures  of  the  yieldeil  hand 
That  limoroualy  and  faintly  echoed  mine, 
Quick  blushes,  the  sweet  dwelling  of  hec 

Upon  me  when  «he  ihoaght  I  did  not 

Were  these  not  bonds?  nay,   nay,  but 

could  I  wed  hei 
Loving  the  other?   do  her   that  gieal 

Had  I  not  dream'd  I  loved  her  yestet- 


Had  In 


Q  where  Love,  at  first  a 


On  that  long-promised  visit  to  the  North 
1  told  your  wayside  story  to  my  mother 
And    Evelyn.      She     rememtten    yoi. 

Farewell. 
Pray  come  and  see  my  mother.    AJrooft 

blind 
With  ever-giowing  cataract, yet  she  thioU 
She  sees  you  when   she  hean.    Agiia 

feiewell.' 

Cold  words  from  one  I  bad  hoped  la 
warm  so  far 
That  I  could  itamp  my  image  on  hei 

'Fray   come  and   see  my  mother,  sod 

ferewell.' 
Cold,   but  as  welcome  as   free  ain  of 

After   a   dungeon's  closeness.      Sel&b, 

What  dwarn   are   men  I    my  strangled 


Grew  after  marriage  to  full  height  and 

Yet    after    marriage,    that    mock-sister 

there— 
Brother-in-law — the  fiery  nearnessot it  — 
Unlawful  and  disloyal  brotherhood  — 
What  end  but  darkness  could  ensue  from 

this 
For  all  the  three  ?    So  Love  and  Honour 

Tho'  Love  and  Honour  join'd  to  raise 

the  full 
High-tide  of  doubt  that  swa/d  me  up 

and  down 
Advancing  nor  retreating. 


A  widow  with  less  guile  than  many  a 

child. 
God  help  the  wrinkled  children  that  are 

Christ's 
As  well  as  the  plump  cheek  —  she  wrought 

Poor  soul,  not  knowing)  'are  you  ill?' 

The  letter)  '  you  have  not  been  here  of 

late. 
Yon  will  not  find  me  here.    At  li 


To  win  the  sister. 

Whom  1  woo'd  and  won. 

For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  former  sml. 

Because  the  simple  mother  work'd  upon 

By  Edith  pray'd  me  not  to  whisper  of  it 

And  Edilh  would  be  bridesmaid  on  the 

But  on  that  day,  not  being  alt  at  ease, 
I  from  the  altar  glancing  biu:k  upon  her. 
Before  the  first '  I  will'  wai  utter'd.  saw 
The  bridesmaid  pale,  statuelike,  passioD- 

'  No  harm,  no  harm,'  I  tnm'd  again,  and 

My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we  parted,  Edilh  spoke  no 

She  wept  no  tear,  but  round  my  Evdyn 

In  otter  silence  for  so  long.  1  thought, 
■  What,  will  she  never  set  her  sister  free?' 

We  left  her,  happy  each  in  each,  and 
then. 
As  tho'  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 
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Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  torrents, 

lakes, 
HtUs,  the  great  things  of  Nature  and  the 


Our  Edith  thro 
To  change  with 
Were  not  his  o' 

Far  off  we  we 


lie  glories  of  the  earth, 
L  imperial  sll-in-all. 
■     My  God,  I  would  not 
this  gross  hard-seem- 


SsTc  that  I  think 

ing  world 
Is  our  misshaping  vision  of  the  Power* 
Behind  Ibe  world,  that  make  our  griefs 

our  gains. 


For  o 


the  dark  night  of  out 

that  bad  quench'd 


The  great  Tragedi 

herself 
In  that  assamption  of  the  bridesmaid  — 

Thai  loved  me  — our   true  Edith  — her 

brain  broke 
With  over-acting,  till  stie  rose  and  fled 
Beneath  a  pitiless  rush  of  Autumn  rain 
To  the  deaf  church  —  to  be  let  in — to 

pray 
Before  that  altar  —  so  T  think;  and  there 
They  found  her  beating  the  bard  Protes- 
tant doors. 
She  died  and  she  was  buried  ere  we  knew. 

1  learnt  it  first.    I  had  to  speak.     At 

The  bright  quick  smile  of  Evelyn,  that 

had  sunn'd 
The  morning  of  our  marriage,  past  away : 
And  on  our  home'Tcturn  the  daily  want 
Of  Edith  in  the  house,  the  garden,  still 
Haunted  us  like  her  ghost;  and  by  and 

by. 


or  nature,  or  desire  that  her  lost  child 
Should  earn  from   both   the   praise   of 

heroism, 
The  mother  broke   her  promise   to  the 

diad. 


And  told  the  living  daughter  with  what 

Edith  had  welcomed  my  brief  wooing  of 

And    all    her    sweet    self-Mcrifice    and 
death. 

Henceforth  that  mystic  bond  betwixt 
the  twins- 
Did  1  not  teli  you  they  were  twins?  — 

.- I 

heart 
I  bad  from  her  at  first.    Not  that  her 

love, 
Tho'  scarce  as  great  as  Edith's  power  of 

Had  lessen'd,  but  the  mother's  garrulous 

For  ever  woke  the  unhappy  Past  again. 
Till  that  dead  bridesmaid,  meant  to  be 

my  bride, 
Put  forth  cold  bands  between  us,  and  I 

fear'd 
The  very  fountains  of  her  life  were  chili'd ; 
So  took  her  thence,  and  brought  her  here. 

She  bore   a  child,  whom  reverently  we 

call'd 


self, 
Evelyn ;    then  two  weeks  —  no  more  — 

she  joined, 
In  and  beyond  the  grave,  that  one  she 

Now  in  this  quiet  of  declining  life. 
Thro'  dreams  by  night  and  trances  of  the 

Thesisters  glide  about  me  hand  in  hand. 
Both  beautiful  alike,  nor  can  1  tell 
One  from  the  other,  no,  nor  care  to  tell 
One   from   the   other,   only   know   they 

They  smile  upon  me,  till,  remembering 

all 
The  love  they  both  have  bom  me,  and 

the  love 
I  bore  them  both  —  divided  as  I  am 
From  eitherby  the  stillness  of  the  grave  — 
I   know  not  which  of  these  I  love  the 
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Bnt,}w«  love  Edith;  and  her  own  tine 

Are  tniton  to  her;  one  quick  ETclyn — 
The  merrier,  prettier,  nittier,  ai  tbey  talk, 
And  not  without  good  reason,  my  good 

ll  yet  untouch'd :  and  I  that  liold  them 

both 
Dearest  of  all  things  —  well,  I  am  not 

But  if  there  lie  a  preference  eitherway, 
And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Love 
'  Most  dearest '  be  a  true  superlative  — 
I  think  /  likewise  love  your  Edith  most. 


'OlTSB-KEEPER  Sent  tha  my  lass,  fur  New 
Squire  coom'd  last  night. 

Bottetan'  heggs  —  yis  —  yis.  I'llgoS  wi' 
tha  back  :  all  right; 

Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  war- 
rants the  heggs  be  as  well, 

Hafe  a  pint  o'  milk  runs  out  when  ya 
breaks  the  shell. 


Sit  ihysen  down  fur  a  bit :  hev  a  glass  o' 

cowslip  wine ! 
I  liked  the  owd  S<|uite  an'  'is  gclls  as 

thaw  they  was  gells  o'  mine. 
Fur  then  we  was  all  et  one,  the  Squire 

Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  he'ldest,  I  niver 

not  took  to  she ; 
But  Nelly,  the  last  of  the  clctcb,'  I  liked 

'er  the  fust  on  'em  all, 
Fur  hoffens  we  talkl  o'  my  darter  es  died 

o'  the  fever  at  fall : 
An' I  thowt'twur  the  vrillo' the  Lord,  but 

MissAnnie  she  said  it  wur  dratiins. 
Fur  she  hedn't  naw  coomfut  in  'er,  an' 

am'd  naw  thanks  fur  'er  paSins. 
Eh?  thebbe  all  wi'  the  Lord  my  childer, 

I  han't  gotten  none  !^ 

'and,  an'  owd  Squire's  gone. 
■  See  OOB  lo  ■  Nonhera  Cobbler.' 


lit. 

Fur  'slaile  be  i'  ta&l,  my  last;  tha  dom' 
knaw  what  that  be? 

But  I  knaws  the  law,  I  does,  for  the  law- 
yer ha  towd  it  roe. 

'  When  theer's  naw  'ead  to  a  'Ome  by 
the  fcuit  o'  that  ere  maale  — 

The  gells  they  counts  fur  nowl,  aod  tbc 
next  un  be  taikes  the  tajiL' 


What  be  the  next  no  like?  can  tha  id 

ony  harm  on  'im,  lass?  — 
Naayul  down  —  naw'urry — sacowdt  — 

hev  another  glass  ! 
Straange  an' cowd  fur  the  time!  we  nu; 

happen  a  fall  o'  snaw  — 
Nol  es  I  cares  fur  to  hear  ony  harm,  bm 

1  likes  to  knaw. 
An'  I  'oaps  es  'e  beant  boooklarn'd :  bat 

'e  dosn'  nut  coum  &a'  the  shere: 
We'd  anew  o'  that  wi'  the  Squire,  an'  n 

haates  boooklamin'  'crc 


Fur  Squire  wur  a  Varsity  scholard,  ii' 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land  — 
Wheats  or  tonups  oi  taSles  —  'e  'ed  bslla 

a  boofik  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallus  aloSn  wi'  'is  booOks,  thaw  nlgti 

upo'  seventy  year. 
An'  booSks,  what's  booSks?  thou  kiuoi 

thebbe  naither  'ere  nor  thcer. 


An'  the  gells,  they  hedn't  naw  tafiik,  m' 

the  lawyer  he  towd  It  me 
That  'is  ta£il  were  soS  tied   up  e«  I" 

couldn't  cut  down  a  tree  ! 
'  Drat  the  trees,"  says  I,  to  be  sew«  1 

heites  'em,  my  lass. 
Fur  we  puts  the  muck  o'  the  land  u' 

they  sucks  the  muck  fro'  the  gns- 


An'  Squire  wur  hallos  a-unilin',  : 
lo  the  tramps  goin'  by  — 

An'  all  a'  the  wust  i'  the  pari 
hoSens  a  drop  in  'it  eye. 
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An'  my  darter  o'  SqQire't  hed  her  iwn 

ridin-erae  to  'etsen, 
An'  they  ranipaged  about  wi'  their  groom*, 

an'  was  'untin'  arter  the  men. 
An'  balliu  a-dallackc  >  an'  diien'd  out,  an' 

a-buyin'  new  cloiches, 
While  'e  tit  like  a  Kreit  glimmer-gowk  > 

wi'  'is  glasses  athurt  'is  noasc, 
An'  'is  noase  >a  grafted  wi'  snutf  es  it 

ciial<)a't  he  scroob'd  awaay, 
Fur  atween  'is  teiidiD'  an'  writin'  'e  snifTt 

np  a  boi  in  a  daiy, 
An'  'e  Diver  runn'd   arter  the   fox,  nor 

arter  the  birds  wi'  'is  gun, 
An'  'e  niver  not  shot  one  'ace,  bat   'e 

leived  il  to  Charlie  'is  son, 
Ad'  'e  niner  not  Rsh'd  'is  awn  ponds,  hot 

Charlie  'e  colch'd  the  pike. 
For  'e  warn't  not  burn  to  the  land,  an'  'c 

didn't  take  kind  lo  it  like; 
Bat  1  'e&rs  es  'e'd  gie  far  a  howiy  *  owd 

book  thatty  pound  an'  moor. 
An'  'e'd  wrote  an  owd  book,  'is  awn  seo, 

•a  I  knaw'd  es  'e'd  coom  to  be  poor ; 
An'  'e  gied  —  I  befeat'd  fur  totelltha'ow 

roach  —  fur  an  owd  scratted  stoan, 
An'  'e  digg'd  up  a  loump  i'  the  land  an' 

'e  got  a  brown  pot  an'  a  boSn, 
An'  'e  txiwi  owd  money,  es  wouldn't  goi, 

wi'  goot!  gowd  o'  the  Queen, 
An'  'e  bowt  little  statutes  all-naakt  an' 

which  was  a  ihaame  to  be  seen ; 
But  'e  niver   loookt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'e 

niver  not  seed  to  owt. 
An'  'e  niver  knawd  noM  bat  boo6k9,  an' 

booSks,  as  thoa  knaws,  beint  nowt. 


Bnt  owd  Squire's  laldy  es  long  es  she 

lived  she  kep  'em  all  clear. 
Thaw  ea  long  es  she  lived  I  niver  hed 


Lawk  f  'ow  I  laugh'd  when  the  lasses  'ud 
(alk  o'  their  Missis's  waiiys. 

Ad'  the  Misaitis  talk'd  o'  the  lasses. — 
I'll  tell  tba  some  o'  these  daiiys. 


Hoiinly  Misa  Annie  were  taw  stuck  oop, 

like  'er  mother  afoor  — 
'Er  an'  'er   blessed   darter  —  they  nivet 

derken'd  my  door. 


An'  Squire  'e  smiled   an'  'e  smiled  till 

'e'd  gotten  a  fright  at  last. 
An'  'e  calls  fur  'is  son,  fur  Ihe  'tumey'i 

letters  they  foller'd  sa  fast; 
But  Squire  war  afear'd  o'  'is  son.  an'  'e 

says  lo  'im,  tueek  as  a  mouse, 
'  Lad,  thou  mun  cut  off  thy  talil,  or  the 

gells  'ull  goli  to  Ihe  'Ouse, 
Fur  I  finds  es  I  be  Ihat  i'  debt,  e«  I  'oSps 

es  thou'tl  'elp  me  a  bit. 
Ad'  if  thou'11  'gree  to  cut  off  Ihy  tafiil  I 

may  saave  myscn  yit.' 


But  Charlie  \ 


s  back  'i 


I'Noii. 


I've  gotten  the  'staate  by  the  talil  i 
be  dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goi  I 

Coom!   coom!    feyther,'   'e  soya,   'why 
shouldn't  thy  booOks  be  sowd? 

I   heats  es  soom  o*  thy  boo6ks  mcbbe 
worth  their  weight  i'  gowd.' 

XI. 

Heips  an'  heSps  o'  boofiks,  I  ha'  sec'd 

'em,  belong'd  lo  the  Squire, 
But  the  lasses  'ed  teard  out  leiivet  i'  the 

middle  to  kindle  the  titej 
Sa  moast  on  'is  owd  big  booOkt  felch'd 

nigh  to  nowt  at  the  saiile, 
And  Squire  were  at  Cbailie  agein  lo  ^ 

'im  to  cut  off  'is  taiiil. 


Va  wouldn't  find  Charlie's  likes — 'e  were 
that  ouldacious  *l  'o3m. 

Not  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  laSke  out  Hell 
wi'  a  small-toolh  coimb  — 

Droonk  wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an'  droonk 
wi'  the  farmer's  afile, 

Mad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  all  —  an'  'e  would- 
n't cot  off  the  tafiil. 
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xni. 
Thou't  coom'd  oop  by  Ihe  beck;  and  > 

thntn  be  &-g[awin'  theer, 
1  niver  ba'  see'd  it  sb  while  wi'  tbe  MbS; 

Theerabouts  Charlie  joumpt — and  itgied 
me  a  scare  totheT  night. 

Fur  I  thowt  it  wur  Charlie's  ghoasl  i'  the 
derk,  fur  i(  loookl  sa  white. 

'Billj,'  sayi  'e,  '  hev  a  joomp!'  —  thaw 
ihe  banks  o'  (he  beck  be  m  high. 

Fur  'e  ca'd  'is  'erse  Billy-tough-un,  thaw 

But   Billy  fell   bakkuds   o'   Charlie,  an' 

Charlie  'e  brok  'is  neck, 
Sa  theer  wur  a  hend  o'  the  taail,  fur  'e 

lost  'is  taail  i'  the  beck. 

XIV. 

Sa  'is  taail  wur  lost  an'  'is  boo6k*  wur 

gone  an'  'is  boy  wur  dead, 
An'  Squire  'e  smiled,  an  'e  smiled,  but  'e 

niver  not  lift  oop  'is  'eSd: 
Hallus  a  soft  un  Squire!  an'  'e  smiled, 

fur  'e  hedn'l  naw  friend, 
Sa  feyther  an'  son  was  buried  togither, 

an'  this  wur  the  hend. 


An'  Parson  es  hesn't   the  call,  nor  the 

mooney,  but  hes  the  pride, 
'E  reSds  of  a  sewer  an'  sartan  'ofip   o' 

the  tother  side; 
But  1  beant  that  sewer  es  the  Lord,  how- 

siver  they  praay'd  an'  praiiy'd, 
Lets  them  inter   'eaven  efisy  es   leiives 

theit  debts  to  be  paaid. 
Siver  Ihe  mou'ds  tattled  down  upo'  poor 

owd  Squire  i'  the  wood. 
An'  I  cried  along  wi'  the  gells,  fur  they 

XVI. 
Fur  Molly  the  long  un  she  walkt  awaSy 

wi'  a  hoHicer  lad. 
Ad'  nawbody  'eSrd  on  'er  sin,  sa  o'  coorse 

she  be  gone  to  the  bad  ! 
An'  Lucy  wut  laiime  o'  one  leg,  sweet- 

SIraSnge  an'  unheppen^  Miss  Lucy!  we 
naSmed  her  '  Dot  an'  gaw  one ! ' 
■  Unfiinly,  awknrd. 


Ad'  Hetty  wur  weak  i'  the  battics,  wi'dM 

ony  harm  i'  the  legs. 
An'  the  fever  'ed  baaked  Jinny's  'ead  et 

bald  es  one  o'  them  heggs, 
An'  Nelly  wur  up  fro'  the  ciaiidle  es  big 

i'  the  mouth  es  a  cow. 
An'  saw  she  mun  bammergrate,'  lass,  oi 

she  weSnt  git  a  malte  onyhow  ! 
An'  c*  for  Miss  Annie  es  call'd  me  afoot 

my  awn  foSlks  to  my  faice 
'A  hignorant  village  wife  as  'ud  her  to 

be  larn'd  'er  awn  plaSce,' 
Hes  fur  Miw  Hannic  the  heldcst  hcf  unr 

be  a-grawin'  sa  howd, 
I  knaws  thai  mooch  o'  shea,  cs  it  belal 

not  £t  to  be  towdl 


Sa  I  didn't  not  taBke  it  kindly  ot  owd 

Miss  Annie  to  saSy 
Es  I  should  be  talkin'  agean  'em,  es  soon 

es  they  went  awaSy, 
Fur,  lawks  I  'ow  I  cried  when  they  went, 

an'  our  Nelly  she  gied  roe  'er  'and. 
Fur  I'd  ha'  done  owt  for  the  Squire  an' 

'is  gells  es  belong'd  to  the  laud; 
BooQks,  es  I  said  afoor,  thebbe  neylhet 

'ere  nor  theer! 
But  I  sarved  'em  wi'  butter  an'  heggs  fat 

huppuds  o'  twenty  year. 


An'  they  hallus  palid  what  I  hax'd,  sa  I 

hallus  deai'd  wi'  the  Hall, 
An'theyknaw'd  what  butter  war,  an' they 

linaw'd  what  a  hegg  wur  an'  all; 
Hugger-mugger    they    lived,    but   they 

wasn't  that  eksy  to  please. 
Till   I  gied  'em  Hinjian  curn,  an'  they 

laaid  big  heggs  es  tha  seefis; 
An'  I    niver    puts  saame*  i'  my  bultei, 

they  does  it  at  Willis's  Eann, 
Taaste  another  drop  o'  the  wine  — tweint 

do  tha  naw  harm. 

XIX. 

Sa  new  Squire's  eoom'd  wi'  'is  taSil  in  'ii 
'and,  an'  owd  Squire's  gone; 

I  heard  'im  a  roomlin'  hy,  but  arter  ny 
nightcap  wur  on; 
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Sa  I  hao't  elapt  eyei  on  'im  yit,  fur  be 
coom'd  laal  night  m  U£te  — 

Plulcsh  11!'  th«  hens  i'  the  peas !  whjr 
didn't  tba  he^  the  g«ile? 


Tbey  ue  all  his  chitdren  hete,  and  I  pny 

/or  them  all  a«  my  own :  ' 
I  he  turn'd  to  me, '  Ay,  good  woman, 

can  prayer  set  a  broken  bone?' 
Then  he  muttei'd  half  to  himaelf,  but  I 

know  that  I  heard  him  lay     , 
'  AU  very  well  —  but  the  good  Lotd  Jesni 

faa*  bad  bit  day.' 


OuK  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  1  never 

had  leen  him  beroic. 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I 

saw  him  come  in  at  the  door, 
Fresh  from  the  lurgery-achooU  of  France 

and  of  other  lands  — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big 

merciless  hands! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O  yes,  but 

they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in 

trying  to  save  the  limb. 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he  look'd 

to  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who 

would  break  theirjestsonthedead. 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved 

him  and  fawn'd  at  his  knee  — 
Drench'd  with  the  hellish  oorali  —  thai 

ever  such  thmgs  should  be ! 

II. 
Here  was  a  bo)'  —  I  am  sure  that  some  of 

our  children  would  die 
6dI  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the  smile, 

and  the  comforting  eye  — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone 

«eem'd  out  of  its  place  — 
Canghl  in  a  mill  and  cruih'd  —  it  was  all 

but  a  hopeless  case  : 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough;  but 

his  voice  and  his  face  were  not  kind, 
And  it  WIS  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had 

seen  it  and  made  up  his  mind, 
AimI  he  said  to  me  roughly  '  The  lad  will 

need  little  more  of  your  care.' 
'All  the  more  need,'  I  told  him,  '  to  seek 

the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer; 

cluppiag  ef  bndi 


Had?  has  it  come?     It  ha*  only  davm'd. 

It  will  come  b^  and  by. 
O  how  could  I  serve  m  the  wards  if  the 

hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie? 
r  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the 

loathsome  smells  of  disease 
But  that  He  said  '  Ye  do  it  to  me,  when 

ye  do  it  to  these'? 


laid: 

Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  dar- 
ling, our  meek  little  maid; 

Empty  you  see  just  now  t  We  have  lost 
her  who  loved  her  so  much  — 

Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  send- 
live  plant  to  the  touch; 


loved  IT 


:  prettiest  prattle,  it  often 


Hers  was  the  gratefullest   heart  I  have 

found  in  a  child  of  her  years  — 
Nay,you  remember  our  Emmie  ;  you  used 

to  send  her  the  flowers; 
Hbil'  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with 

'em,  talk  to  'em  hours  after  hours! 
They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the 

works  of  the  Lotd  arc  teveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a 

cowslipout  of  the  tield; 
Flowers  to  these  'spirits  in  prison'  are  all 

they  can  know  of  the  spring. 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like 

the  waft  of  an  Angel's  wing; 
Andshe  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and 

her  thin  hands  crost  on  her  breast — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire, 

and  we  thought  her  at  n   ' 
Quietly  sleeping — so  quiet,  o 

said  '  Poor  little  dear. 
Nurse,   I   must  do  it  to-morrow 

never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear.' 


I  doctor 
;  shell 
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I  waJk'd  with  our  Utnitl)'  old  doctor  bs 
far  u  the  head  u(  the  stair, 

Then  I  relurn'd  (o  the  ward;  the  child 
didn't  see  I  was  there. 

VI. 

Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been  so 

grieved  and  ao  vext  1 
Emmie  had  heard  him.    Softly  she  call'd 

from  her  cot  to  the  next, 
•He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it,  O 

Annie,  what  shall  I  do?  ' 
Annie  consider'd.     '  If  I,'  said  the  wise 

little  Annie, '  was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to 

help  me,  for,  Emmie,  you  see, 
It's  all  in   the   picture  thete :    "  Little 

children  shonld  come  to  me."  ' 
(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I 

find  that  it  always  can  please 
Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with 

children  atiout  his  knees.) 
'  Yes,  and  I  will,'  said  Emmie, '  but  then 

ir  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  he  know  that  it's  me?  such 

a  lot  of  beds  in  the  ward ! ' 
That  was  a  pu2ile  for  Annie.    Again  the 

consider'd  and  said: 
'  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you 

leave  'em  outside  on  the  bed  — 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to  \  but, 

Emmie,  you  tell  it  him  plain, 
It's  the  little  girl  with  het  ::irma  lying  out 

on  the  counterpane.' 


I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child  — I 

could  not  watch  her  for  four  — 
My  brain   had    begun  to  reel  —  I  felt  I 

could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping- night,  but  I  thought 

that  it  never  would  pass. 
There  was    a    Ihunderelap    once,  and    a 

clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass. 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  1  heard 

as  1  tost  aboal. 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the 

storm  and  the  darkness  without; 
My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams 

of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears  for  our  delicate  Emmie  who 

scatce  would  escape  with  her  life ; 


Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  setm'd 
she  stood  by  me  and  smiled. 

And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hoar,  auilM 
went  to  see  to  the  child. 


He  had   brought  his  ghastly   tools:  m 

believed  her  asleep  again  — 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  oil  i 

on  the  counterpane;  i 

Saytbat  His  day  is  done  1  Ahwbysbanlii  | 

we  care  what  they  say?  ! 

The  Lord  of  the  children  had  he«nl  be,  1 

and  Emmie  had  past  away.  | 


Dead   Frfncess,  living   Power,  if  that. 

which  lived 
True  life,  live  on  — and  if  the  fatal  kiss. 
Born  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee 

From  earthly  love  and  life  —  if  what  wt 

call 
The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  oil 
This  diadow  into  Subatance  —  then  pet- 

The  mellow'd   murmur  of  the  people's 

From   thine    own    State,   and    aU   ow 

breadth  of  realm. 
Where  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy  detdi 

in  light, 
Ascends  to  thee;  and  this  March  mom 

that  sees 
Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orange-bloom 
Break  thro'  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy 

And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  agaiiw 

May  send  one  ray  to  thee  !  and  who  ctn 
tell  — 

Thou —  England's  England-loving  daugh- 
ter—thou 

Dying  so  English  thou  wouldst  have  her 
fiae 


thy  coffin  —  where  is  he  a 
gleam  firom  o 


But  that  some  hroken 

poor  earth 
May  touch  thee,  while  rememberiiw  tbe^ 

llay 
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THE  DEFENCE   OF  LUCKNOW. 


At  thy  pide  feet  thii  ballad  of  the  deedi 
Of    England,   and   bei   banner   in   the 
East? 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW. 

I. 

BiitJNEK  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O 

banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  cunqueiiog  battle  or  Sapl  to 

the  battle-ary  1 
Never  with  mightiei  glocy  than  when  we 

bad  reai'd  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  in  the  ghaMly 

aiege  of  Lacknow  — 
Shot  thro'  the  -oaS  or  the  halyard,  hut 

ever  we  raised  thee  anew. 
And    ever    upon    the    topmost   roof  our 

baDDcr  of  England  blew. 


Fnn  were  the  works  that  defended  the 

hold  that  we  held  with  oui  lives- 
Women  and  children  among  as,  God  help 

them,  our  children  and  wives! 
Hold  it  we  might —  and  fur  fifteen  days 

or  for  twenty  at  mosL 
'Never    surrender,   1    charge    you,   but 

every  man  die  at  hii  post ! ' 
V(uce  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

Lawrence  (he  best  of  the  brave : 
Cold   were   his  brows  when   we   kiss'd 

him — we  laid  him  that  night  in 

his  grave. 
'  Every  man  die  at  his  post  I '  and  there 

hail'd  on  our  housi^s  and  balls 
Death  Iroin  their  rifle-bulleti,  and  death 

fixnn  their  cannon-balls. 
Death   in  oar  innermost   chamber,  and 

death  at  out  slight  t>arricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket, 

and  death  while  we  stoopt  to  the 

Death  to  the  dying,  and  woands  to  the 

woanded,  for  often  there  fell. 
Striking  the  hospitsJ  wall,  crashing  thro' 

it,  their  shot  and  their  shell, 
Death  —  for  their  spies  were  among  us, 

their  marksmen  were  told  of  our 

best, 


Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and 

bullets  would  rain  at  our  feet  — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the 

rebels  that  girdled  us  round  — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from 

over  the  breadth  of  a  street. 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque 

and  the  palace,  and  death  in  the 

ground  \ 
Mine?    yes,    a    mine!      Countermine! 

down,  down  !  and  creep  thro'  the 

hole! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand !  you  can  hear 

him  —  the  murderous  mole  ! 
Quiet,  ah!  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point  of 

the  pickaxe  be  thro' ! 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and 

nearer  again  than  before  — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the 

And  ever  upon   the   topmost  roof  our 
banner  of  England  blew ! 


Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many 

times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground 

thunderclap  echo'd  away. 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur 

like    so    many    fiends    in    their 

hell  — 
Cannon-shot,     musket-shot,    volley    on 

volley,  and  yell  upon  yell  — 
Ficicely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad 

enemy  fell. 
What  havetheydone?  whereisit?    Out 

yonder.    Guard  the  Redan ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate!  storm  at  the 

Bailey-gate  !  itorm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying   sll   round  us,  aa 

Plunges  and   heaves  at  a  bank  that  is 
daily  devour'd  by  the  tide  — 

So  many  thousands  that  if  Ihey  be  hold 
enough,  who  shall  escape? 
■     kiil'd,  live  or  die,  they  shall 


knc 


e  soldiei 


Ready!    take    aim   at    their   leaders  — 
their  masses  are  gapp'd  with  our 
grape- 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like 
the  wave  Hmging  forward  again. 
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Flying  and  foilM  at  the  Ust  by  the  hand- 
ful they  could  not  subdue; 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 
banner  of  England  blew. 

IV. 

Handful  of  men  a*  we  were,  we  vcTe 
Engluh  in  heart  and  in  limb. 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to 
command,  to  obey,  to  endure, 

Eftch  of  ua  fought  »i  if  hope  for  the  gar- 
rison hung  but  on  bim  ; 

Still  —  could  we  watch  at  all  point*?  we 
were  every  day  fewer  and  fewer. 

There  was  a  whisper  among  u«,  bat  only 
a  whisper  that  past : 

'  Children  and  wives  —  if  the  tigers  leap 
into  the  fold  unawares  — 

Every  man  die  at  his  poU  —  and  the  foe 


than  to  fall  into  theinl 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines 
by  the  enemy  sprung 

Qove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and 

our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure 

that  your  hand  be  as  true  ! 
Sharp  is  the  lire  of  assault,  better  aimed 

aie  your  flank  fusillades  — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the 

ladders  (o  which  (hey  had  clung, 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter 

we  drive  them  with  hand-grenades; 
And   ever   upon  the  topmost   roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another 
wild  earthquake  out-tore 

Gean  from  our  Imes  of  defence  ten  or 
twelve  good  paces  or  more. 

Rifleinan,  high  on  tl|c  roof,  bidden  there 
from  the  light  of  the  sua  — 

One  has  leapt  up  on  the  breach,  crying 
out !  '  Follow  me,  follow  me ! '  — 

Mark  him  —  he  falisi  then  another,  and 
him  too,  and  down  goes  he. 

Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who 
can  tell  but  the  traitors  had  won? 

Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors —  an  em- 
brasure I  make  way  for  the  gun ! 


Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the 
dark  face  have  hit  due  \ 

Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  wba 
fought  with  us,  taithfal  and  few. 

Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and 
drove  them,  and  mote  them,  ud 


Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not 

what  we  do.     Wc  can  ^ht! 
But  (o  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  sentiBd 

all  thro'  the  night  — 
Ever  the   mine  and  assault,  our  sallies, 

their  tying  alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings  and  sounding*  to  aims. 
Ever  the  labour  of  fifty  that  had  to  be 

done  by  live. 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should 

be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  baitoroos  d«atb 

from  the  loopholes  around. 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinlea*  corpse 

to  be  laid  in  the  ground. 
Heal  like  the  moolb  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge 

Stench  of  old  oBal  decaying,  and  infinite 

torment  of  flies. 
Thoughts  of  the  breetes  of  May  blowing 

over  an  English  field. 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and   fever.  lb«  wound 

that  tuouU  not  be  heal'd, 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful- 
pitiless  knife,  — 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it  nerct 

could  save  as  a  life. 
Valour  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the 

hospital  bed. 
Honor  of  women  in  travail  among  the 

dying  and  dead. 
Grief   for  our  perishing  children,   and 

never  a  moment  for  grief, 
Toil   and   ineflhble   weariness,  rallering 

hopes  of  relief, 
Havelock  bafHed,  or  beaten,  or  bulcbet'd 

for  all  that  we  knew — 
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Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  ci 

ing   duwn   on    the   Uill'Shaltei'd 

wall* 
Millions  of  muiket-bulleti,  and  IhouMuids 

of  cannon-balls  — 
But   ever   upon   (he   topmoit   roof   onr 

banner  of  England  blew. 


Hark  cannonade,  fusillade !  is  it  ttue  what 

WB«  lulil  l^  the  Seoul, 
Oatram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way 

Ihroogh  the  fell  mutineers? 
Study  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing 

again  in  our  ears  I 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubi- 
lant shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlander  answer 

wilh  conquering  cheers, 
Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women 

and  children  come  out, 
Blessing  the  wholesome  white   faces  of 

^     Havelock's  good  fusileers, 
Kiiung  the  war-harden'd   hand  of  the 

Highlander  wet  with  their  tears! 
Dance  to  the  pibroch  !  —  saved !  we  are 

saved !  —  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 
Saved  by  the  valour  of  Havelock,  saved 

by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  \ 
'  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days ! '  we  have  held 

it  for  eigbty-scven ! 
And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old 

banner  of  England  blew. 


Mt  friend  should  meet  me  somewhere 

hereabout 
To  lake  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  have  broke  their  cage,  no  gilded  one, 


These  wet  black  passes  and  foam-chum- 
And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better 

I  would  I  knew  their  speech;  not  now 

to  glean. 
Not  now  —  1  hope  to  do  it  —  some  scat- 

tei'd  ears, 
Some  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field  ol 

Wales  — 
But,    bread,    merely   for    bread.      This 

tongue  that  wagg'd 
They  said  with  such  heretical  artc^ance 
Against  the  proud  archbishop  Arundel  — 
So  much  Cod's  cause  was  fluent  in  it  — 

But  as  a  Latin  Bible  to  the  crowd; 
■Bara!'  — what  use?      The   Shepherd, 

when  I  speak, 
Veiling  ■  sudden  eyelid  with  his  hard 
'Dim    Saesneg'  passes,  wroth  at  things 

of  old  — 
No  fault  of  mine.     Had  he  God's  word 

in  Welsh 
He  might  be  kindlier :  happily  come  the 

day  I 

Not  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Bethle- 
hem 
In  Judah,  for  in  thee  the  Lord  was  born; 
Nor  thou  in  Britain,  little  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee   the  word  was  bom 
again. 

Heaven-sweet     Evangel,     erer-living 

Who  whilome   spakest  to  the  South  in 

Greek 
About  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores, 
And  then  in  Latin  to  the  Latin  crowd. 
As  good  need  was  —  thou  hast  come  tc 


talkoi 


:ii1e. 


I  find  hard  rocks,  hard  life,  hard  cheer. 


Hereafter  thou,  fulfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  iearn  to  use  the  tongues  of  all  tbe 

art  thou  thine  own  witness  that  thou 

Not  peace,  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say. 
My    frighted    Wiclit-preacher  whom    I 

In  flying  hilbei?  that  one  night  a  crowd 
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Throng'd  the  waste  field  about  the  citf 

galea: 
The  king  wu  on  them  suddenly  with  ■ 

host. 

Why  there?    they   came   to  hear   their 

preacher.     Then 
Some   cried  on  Coliham,  on  the  good 

Lord  Cabham; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me!   but  tbe  king  — 

Nor  Angei  raised  against  him — looh  and 

hang'd. 
Took,  haiig'd  and  burnt  —  how  many  — 

thirty- niue  — 
Call'd  it  rebellion  —  hang'd,  poor  friend*, 

as  rebels 
And  burn'd  alive  as  heretics!   for  youi 

Priest 
Labels  —  to  take   the  king  along  with 

All  heresy,  treason :    but   to  call   men 

May  make  n: 


Now  reddest   with   the   blood   of  holy 

Redder  to  be.  red  rose  of  Lancaster  — 
If  somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumour 

Fluttering  the  hawks  of  this  crown-lust- 
ing line — 
By  rilth  and  loch  thy  silver  uster  grow,' 
"riiat  were  my  rose,  there  my  allegiance 

Self-starved,   they  say  —  nay,   murder'd, 

doubtless  dead. 
So  to  this  king  1  cleaved :  my  friend  was 

Once  my  fast  friend;  I  would  have  given 

To  help  his  own  from  acalhe,  a  thousand 

To  save  his  soul.     He  might  have  come 

Our  Wiclirs  learning  i   but  tbe  worldly 

Who  feat  the  king's  hard  common-sense 

should  lind 
What  rotten  piles  uphold   their  mason- 


Urge   him   t 
will'd 


>  foreign  war.    O  hid  he 


1  might  have  stricken  a  lusty  stroke  foi 

But   he  would   not;    far   iiever  led  my 

Back  to  the  pure  and  aniveisal  church. 
But  he  would  not ;  whether  thai  beirlCM 

flaw 
In  his  throne's  title   make  him  (ed  «o 

frail. 
He  leans  on  Anlichnst;  or  that  his  miiid. 
So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership. 
In  matters  of  the  faith,  al^  the  wbUe ! 
More  worth   than  all  the  kingdoms  of 

this  world. 
Runs  in  the  tut,  a  coward  to  the  Frieit. 

Burnt  —  good   Sir   Roger  Acton,  my 
dear  friend ! 
Burnt  too,  my  faithful  preacher,  Bevetlej  I 
Lord  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 

Lest  the  false  foilb  make   merry  Ver 

Two  —  nay,  but  thirty-nine  have  risen  and 

Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifice. 
Before  thy  light,  and  cry  continually  — 
Cry  —  against  whom? 

Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 
Of  Justice  —  what  1   the   kingly,   kindly 

\Vho  took  the  world  So  easily  heretofore. 
My  boon  companion,  tavern-fellow — him 
Who  gibed  and  japed  —  in  many  a  merry 


Pardoners, 


tale 
That   shook   out  sides 

Summoners, 
Friars,  absolution -sellers,  monkeries 
And  Dunneiies,  when  the  wild  hour 

the  wine 
Had  set  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 
Or  Amurath  of  the  East? 

Better  to  sink 
Thy  fieurs-de-lys  in  slime  again,  and  fling 
Thy  royalty  back  into  the  riotous  fits 
Of  wine  and  harlotry  —  thy  shame,  iDd 

Thy   comrade  —  than   to  persecute  the 

Lord, 
And  play  the  Saul  that  oevet  will  be  Paul 
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Boint,  bamt !   and  while  thii  mitred 

Arundel 
Dooms  out   anlicciued  preachei  to  the 

ftarae, 
The  milre-saiDction'd    bulot  draw*  hi» 

clerks 
Into  the  »uburb  —  theit  hard  celibacy. 
Sworn   to   be   veriest   ice   of  pureoess. 

Into  adulteroui  living,  or  snch  crimet 
As  holy   Paul  ~  a  shame   to  apeak   of 

AmoDg  the  heathen  — 

Sanctuary  granted 
To  bandit,  thief,  assassin  —  yea  to  him 
Who  hacks  hii  oiolher's  throat  —  denied 

Wbo  finils  the  Saviour   b   hi»  mother 

tongue. 
The  CospcJ,  the  Prleat't  pearl,  flung  doirn 


To  course  and  range  thro'  all  the  world, 

should  be 
Tethei'd   to   these   dead   pillars  of  tha 

Church  — 
Ratbcr  than  so,  irthou  wilt  have  it  so, 
Dont  rein,  sn^  sinew,  and  crock  heart, 

and  life 
Pisa  in  the  lire  of  Babylon  t    But  how 

long, 
O  Lmd,  how  long ! 

My  friend  should  meet  me  here. 
Here  is  the  copse,  the  fountain  and  —  a 

Cross! 
To  thee,  dead  wood,  1  bow  not  bead  nor 

Rather  to  thee,  green  boscage,  work  of 

God. 
BUck  holly,  and  wUle-flower'd  waybr- 

RathcT    to    thee,    tbou    living    water, 

By  thb  good  Wiclif  moonlua  down  from 

And    ^Ntaking    clearly    in    thy    native 

tongue  — 
Ko  Latin—  He  that  thirstelh,  come  and 

drink] 


God's  work,  1  said,  a  cross  of  flesh  and 

And   holier.     That  WM  heresy.      (My 

good  friend 
By    this    time    should    be    with    me.) 

'  Images?' 
'  Bury  them  as  God's  truer  images 
Axe  daily  buried.'   '  Heresy.  —  Penance  ? ' 

'Fast, 
Hairshirt  and  scourge  —  nay,  let  a  man 

Do  penance  in  his  heart,  God  hears  him.' 

Not  shriven,  not  saved? '    ■  What  profits 

an  ill  Priest 
Between  me  and  my  God?    I  would  not 

Good  counsel  of  good  friends,  but  shrive 

No,  not  to  an  Apostle.'    '  Heresy,' 
(My  friend  is  long   in  coming.)    '  Bl- 

'  Drink,     bagpipes,     revelling,     devil's- 

The  poor  man's  money  gone  to  fat  the 

Who  reads  of  begging  sainta  in  Script- 

(Hath  be  been  here — not  found  me  — • 

gone  again? 
Have  1  mislearnt  our  place  of  meeting?) 

'  Bread  — 
Bread  left  after  the  blessing?'  how  tbef 

That   was   their    main    test-question — • 

glared  at  me ! 
'  He  veTl'd  Himself  in  flesh,  and  now  He 

His    flesh   in   bread,  body    and    bread 

Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  caasock'd 

wolves. 
'No   bread,  no  bread.      God's  body!' 

Archbishop,  Bishop, 
Priors,     Canons.      Friars,      beUringen, 

Parish-clerks  — 
'  Ho  bread,  no  bread  I '  — '  Andiority  of 

the  Church, 
Powerof  the  keysl'— Then  1, God  help 
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So  mock'd,  bo  ipnm'd,  i 

whole  daj»  — 
I  lent  myself  and  fell  from 
And  rail'd  at   all  the  Pupet,  tbal  crer 

Sylvratei    shed    the   venom    of   world- 

Into  the  church,  had  only  piov'n  them- 

PoiionetB,  murdercn.     Well  —  God  par- 

Me,  them,  and  all  the  world  —  yea,  tbal 

proud  Priest, 
That  mock-meek  mouth  of  utter  Anti- 

That  traitor  to  King  Richard  and   the 

truth. 
Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 

Amen! 
Nay,  I  can  burn,  90  that  the  Lord  of  life 
Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

Those  three  t  the  fourth 
Was  tike  the  Sod  of  God  t     Not  butDl 

were  they. 
Oa  titm  the  smell  of  burning  had  not 

That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king. 
Thete  Pharisees,  this  Caiaphai- Arundel 
What   miracle    could    turn?      J/e   here 

ffe  thwarting  their  traditions  of  Him- 

telf, 
ffe  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  Himself, 
And  doom'd  to  burn  alive. 

So,  caught,  I  bum. 
Bum?  heathen  men  have  burne  aa  much 


For    ever;    other    cause    is   less    than 

The  moth   will    singe    her  wings,   and 

singed  return, 
Het  love  of  light  quenching  her  fear  of 

How  now,  my  soul,  we  do  not  heed  the 

fite? 
Faint-hearted?    tut  I  —  faint-slonach'd  1 

faint  u  I  am, 


A    thousand   marks  are   set     upon  m; 

Friend?  —  foe  perhaps  —  a  tussle  foe  it 

theni 
Nay,  but  my  liiend.    Thou  act  so  weO 

disguised, 
I  knew  thee  not.     Hait  thou  brought 

bread  with  thee? 
I  have  not  broken  bread  for  fifty  honn, 
None?    1   am  damn'd   already  by  Ihe 

Priest 
For  holding  there  was  bread  where  bread 

No  bread.    My  friends  await  nae  yonder? 

Yes. 
Lead  on  then.     Ufi  the  monntain?    b 

it  far? 

Not  far.     Climb  first  and  reach  me  dowo 

thy  hand, 
I  am  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread 
For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  fire.' 


COLUMBUS. 

Chains,  my  good  lord :   in  yonc  raised 

brows  I  read 
Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  oraaments. 
We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles  oi 

gold. 

Does  the  king  know  yoa  deign  to  vU 

Whom  once  be  rose  from  off  his  throne 

Before  his  people,  like  bis  brother  king? 
I  saw  your  face  that  morning  in  the  crowd. 

At  Barcelona — tho'  you  were  not  then 
So    bearded.     Yes.     The    city    deck'd 

herself 
To  meet  me,  loar'd  my  name ;  the  king, 

the  queen 
Bade  me  b6  seated,  ip«ak,  and  teU  then 

all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I 

The  crowd's  mar  fell  ai  at  the  '  Feac^ 

be  still ! ' 
And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  king 
the  queen, 

*  B*  was  bunn  oa  Chiiiwaai  Daf,  tttf. 
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Sank  from  theit  Ibrones,  and  melted  into 
^nd  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  bdi)  heart  and 

111  pnuse  to  God  who  led  me  thro'  the 
And  then  the  great '  Landamus '  rose  to 

Chains  lot  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  \ 

-''bt  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new 

canb, 
A)  hoi;  Joho  had  prophesied  of  me. 
Gave  elory  and  more  empire  to  Ibt  kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles  I   chains 

for  him 
Who  pnsh'd  hb  prows  into  the  setting 

And  made  ^Vest   East,   and  sail'd   the 

Dragon's  mouth, 
'iod  came   upon  the  Mountain  of  the 

World. 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise ! 

Chain*  1  we  are  Admirals  of  the  Ocean, 


or  the  Ocean— of  (he  Indies -Admirals 

Onr  title,  wWch  we  never  mean  to  Jfield, 
UuT  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we  did. 
Bat  OUT  amend*  for  all  we  might  have 

The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger  life  — 
Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in 

your  Spain, 
Lost,  lowing  courts  and  kings  a  truth 

the  babe 
Win  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter  — 

earth 

Were  j^K  at  Salamanca?    No, 
A'e  Ironled  there   the  learning   of   all 

All  their  cosmogonies,  theit  astronomies: 
Gitess-wDTkftir>'guels'd  it,  but  the  golden 

It  morning-star  to  Ibe  full  round  of  truth. 
NogBcWi^ark]  I  wu  certain  of  my  goal) 


Some  thought  it  heresy,  but  that  would 

not  hold. 
King  David  call'd  the  heavens  a  hide,  a 

Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth  was 


fell 
Walk'd  nke  the  fly  on  ceilings?  and  be- 

Thc   great   Augustine  wrote  that  none 

could  breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat;  so  might  there 

Two  Adams,   two  mankinds,  and  that 

Against  God's  word :  thus  was  I  beaten 

back. 
And  chiefly  to  my  sorrow  by  the  Church, 
And  thought  lo  turn  my  face  from  Spain, 

appeal 
Once  more  to  France  or  England;  but 

our  Queen 
Recall'd  me,  for  at  last  their  Highnesses 
Were  half-asiured  this  earth  might  be  a 

All  glory  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity, 
All  glory  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
And  Holy  Church,  ftom  whom  I  never 

Nol  even  by  one  hair's-breadth  of  heresy, 
1  have  accomplish'd  what  1  came  to  do. 

Not  yet  —  not  all  —  last  night  a  dream 
- 1  sail'd 
On  my  first  voyage,  harass'd  by  the  frighta 
Of  my  first  crew,  their  curses  and  their 

The  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Tene- 

riffe. 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false  at 

last 
In  our  most  need,  appall'd  tbem,  and  the 

Stilt  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas  —  at 

The  landbiid,  and  the  branch  with  berries 

on  it. 
The  carven  staff—  and  last  the  light,  the 

light 
On  Guanahani  I  but  I  changed  the  name; 
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TliRt  Indian  isle,  bat  out  moat  ancieot 

East 
Moriah  with  Jerusalem;  and  I  law 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  tlaih  up,  and  beat 
Thro'  all  the  honiely  town  from  jasper, 

Chalcedony,  tmerald,  lardonyi,  lardiui, 
Chry«>lite,  beryl,  tupaz,  chrysoprase, 
J«cynlh,  and  amethyst  —  and  Ihoie  twelve 

(pitea. 
Pearl— and  1  woke, and  thought — death 

—  1  shaU  die  — 
I  am  written  in  tbc  Ijinib's  OWE  Book  of 

Life 


The  Lord  had  sent  thii  bright,  strange 


I  ttiove  myself  with  Spain  again*!  the 
There  came  two  voice*  from  the  Sepul- 
Two  friars  crying  that  if  Spain  should 


The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ;  whereon  I 

vow'd 
That,   if   our    Princes   harken'd   to  my 

Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that  new 

Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to  lead 
A  new  crusade  against  the  Saiaccn, 
And  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Gold?    I  had   brought  your   Princes 
gold  enough 

If  left  alone  1     liein);  hut  a  Genovese, 
I  am  handled  wotk  than  bad  I  been  a 

Moor, 
And  breacb'd  the  belting  wall  of  Cambaln, 


And  given  the  Great  Khan'*  palace*  to 

the  Moor, 
Or  clutch'd  the  sacred  crown  of  Presta 

John, 
And  cast  it  to  the   Moor;   bat  kai  1 

brought 
From  Solomon's  now.recover'd  Ophir  sH 
The  gold  that  Solomon's  Qavies  canied 

Would  that  have  gQded  ntt  f    Blae  blood 

Tho'  quartering  yoor  own  royal  arms  of 

I  have  not;  blue  blood  and  black  blood 

of  Spain, 
The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Casdie, 
HowI'd    me    from    Hispaniola;    for  yoo 


IVnth 
That  I 


—  these  outbou'd 


our  pndent  king,  ooi  right- 

I  pray'd  them  being  so  calumniated 
Tney  would  commission  one  of  weight 

and  worth 
To  judge  between  my  tlander'd  aelf  ud 

Fonseca  my  main  enemy  at  their  cooit. 
They  sent  me  out  his  tool,  Uovadilla,  one 
Aa  ignorant  and  impolitic  a*  a  bcait  — 
Blockish  irreverence,  brainleas  greed  — 

who  lack'd 
My   dwelling,  seized   upon   my   papers. 

My  captives,  fed  the  rebels  of  the  cm 
Sold  the  crown-farm*  for  all  but  nothing. 

All  but   free  leave  for  all  to  work  the 

Drove  me  and  my  good  brothers  home 

And  gathering  rolhless  gold  —  a  single 

Weigb'd  nigh  four  thootand  Castillaiios 

They  tell  me  —  wcigfa'd  him  down  into 

the  abysm  — 
The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him  fell. 
The  seas  of  our  dtscoveriog  over-roll 
Him  and  bia  goldj  the  Jailer  omvcl. 
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With  what  WIS  mine,  came  happ%  to 

the  «hote. 
Tk*rt  wu  a  glimmering  of  God't  band. 

Halh  n 

I  sweat  to  you  I  heard  his  voice  between 
The  thunden  in  the  black  Ver«gua  nights, 
'  O  toul  of  little  faith,  iluw  to  believe  ! 
H»Te    I   not  been  about  thcc  from  thy 

birth? 
Given  Ibee  the  keys  of  the  great  Oc«aii' 
:a? 


Set  thee  in  light  till  time  iball  be 
b  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  oi 
Endnic !  thou  bast  done  >o  wel!  for  m 


And  more  than  once  in  dayi 
Of  donbt  and  cluud   and  itonn,  when 

droMming  hope 
Sank  all  but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  his 

'Be  Dot  cast  down.    1  lead  thee  by  the 

Fear  not'     And  1  shall  hear  hit  voice 

again  — 
I  know  that  he  has  ted  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  his  will  — 
His  voice  again. 

Still  for  all  that,  my  bid, 
I  lying  here  bedridden  and  alone. 
Cut  fM,  put  by,  scouted  by  court  and 

The  first  discoverer  starves — his  follow- 

Flower  into  fortune —  our  world's  way  — 

and  I, 
Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine  own, 
With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal  withal. 
And  aeeingwhata  door  for  scoundrel  scum 
I  open'd  to  the  West,  thru'  whicli  the  lusl, 
Villany,  violence,  avarice,  of  your  Spain 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  naked  iiles — 
Their  kindly  native  princes  slain  or  slaved, 
Tbeii  wires  and  children  Spanish  cone  a- 


Their  innocent  ho^italities  quench'd  in 

Some  dead  of  hunger,  *ome  t>eneath  the 

sconce. 
Some  over-labour'd,  some  by  their  own 

Yea,  the  dear  mothers,  craiine  Nature, 

kill 
Their  babies  at  (be   breast   for  hate  of 

Spain- 
Ah  God,  the  harmless  people  whom  we 

In  Hispaniola's  island-Paradise  I 

Who   look   UB   for  the  very  Gods  From 


Hea 

And  we  have  sent  them  very  fiends  from 

Hell; 
And  I  myself,  myself  not  blameless,  I 
Could  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  led 

the  way- 
Only  the  ghost  of  our  great  Catholic 

Smiles  on  me,  saying,  ■  Be  thou  com- 
forted ! 

This  creedlera  people  will  be  brought  to 
Christ 

And  own  the  holy  governance  of  Rome.' 


But  who  could  dream  that  we,  who  bore 
the  Cross 
Thither,  were  excommunicated  there. 

For  curbing  crimes  that  scandalised  the 

By  him,  the  Catalonian  Minorite, 
Rome's  Vicar  in  ouc  Indies  7  who  believe 
These   hard   memorials  of  our  truth  to 

Clung  closet  to  us  for  a  longer  term 
Thanany  friend  of  ours  at  Court?  and  yet 
Pardon  —  too  harsh,  unjust.    lamrack'd 
with  pains. 

Von  see  that  I  have  hung  them  by  my 
bed, 
And  I  will  have  them  buried  in  my  grave. 

Sir,  in  that  (light  of  ages  whicii  are 
God's 
Own   voice   to  justify  the  dead — pcr- 

Spain  once  the  most  chivalric  race  on 
earth. 
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Sp»in  ihen  the  mightiest,  wealthiest  realm 

on  earth, 
So  in»dc  by  me,  may  seek  to  unbury  i 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine   of  this   old 

Spain, 

Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  1  leave  to  Spain. 
Then  some  one  Manding  by  my  grave  will 

■  Bebold     the     bones     of    Cbristoplier 

Colftn'  — 
'  Ay,  but  the  chains,  what  do  they  mean 


Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro'  the 

Atlantic  sea. 
Which  he  iinchain'd  tot  all  the  world  to 


She  is  gone  —  but  you  will  tell  tbe  King 

that  1, 
Kack'd  as  I  am  with  gout,  and  wtench'd 

with  pains 
Gain'd  in  the  service  of  His  Highness,  yet 
Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last  voyage, 
And  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,  to 

lead 
One  last  crusade  against  tbe  Saracen, 
And    save    the    Holy    Sepulchre    from 

thrall. 

Going?  I  am  old  aod  slighted  :  ym 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  coming?  my  poa 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  GenoTese. 
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Is  bere  anon  :  my  son  will  speak  for  me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasms  that 

Bone  against  bone.    You  will  not.    One 
last  word. 

You  move  about  tbe  Giurt,  I  pray  you 
tell 
King  Ferdinand,  who  plays  with  me,  that 

Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him  and 

his 
Hidalgos  —  shipwrecks,  famines,  fevers, 

lights. 
Mutinies,   ireacheries  —  irink'd   at,  and 

condoned  — 
That  I  am  loyal  to  blm  till  the  death, 
And    ready  — tho'    our    Holy   Catholic 

Queen, 
Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jewels  on  my 

lirst  voyage, 
Whose   hope   was   mine   to  spread  the 

Catholic  faith, 
Who  wept  with  me  when  I  retum'd  in 

Who  sits  beside  tbe  blessed  Virgin  now. 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night  and 


■AS  the  chief  of  the  race  — he  hid 

stricken  my  father  dead  — 
But   I   gather'd  my  fellows  together,  I 

swore  I  would  strike  off  his  head. 
Each  of  them  look'd  like  a  kiog,  and  was 

noble  in  birth  as  in  worth. 
And  each  of  them  boasted  he  sprang  from 

the  oldest  race  upon  earth. 
Each  was  as  brave   in  [he  fight  as  the 

bravest  hero  of  song. 
And  each  of  them  liefer  bad  died  than 

have  done  one  another  a  wrong. 
He  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  ocean — we 

saii'd  on  a  Friday  morn  — 
He  that   had  slain   my  father  the  day 

before  I  was  born. 


And  we  came  to  the  isle  in  the  ocean, 
and  [here  on  the  shore  was  he. 

But  a  sudden  blast  blew  as  out  and  away 
thro'  a  boundless  sea. 


And  we  came  [o  [be  Silent  Isle  that  we 
never  had  touch'd  at  before, 

Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on  & 
silent  shore. 
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Ponr'd  in  a  thuDderlesi  plunge  to  the  bue 

of  the  moimtam  walls. 
And  the  poplar  and  cypiMs  onsbaken  by 

itonn  flourish'd  up  beyond  light, 
And  the  pine  shot  Aloft  Troni  the  crag  lo 

an  unbelieTable  height. 
And  high  in  the  heaven  above  it  there 

flicket'd  a  aonglen  lark. 
And  Ibe  cock  conldn't  crow,  and  the  bull 

couldn't  low,  and  the  dog  couldn't 

baik. 
And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro'  it,  but 

never  a  muimui,  a  breath  — 
It  wu  all  of  it  fair  ai  life,  it  was  all  of  il 

quiet  as  death, 
And   we  bated    the   beautiful   Ulc,   for 

whenever  we  itrove  to  apeak 
Our  voices  were  thinner  and  fainter  than 

any  Siltermouae-ihriek; 
And  the  men  that  were  migh^  of  tongue 

and  could  raise  such  a  battle-cry 
That  a  boodce^  who  heard  il  would  rush 

on  a  thousand  lances  and  die  — 
O  ther  to  be  dnmb'd  by  the  charm !  — so 

fiuster'd  with  anger  were  they 
Tliey  almost  fell  on  each  othert  but  after 

we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouline,  we 

landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 
Cried   from   Ihe    topmost    summit  with 

human  voices  and  words ; 
Once  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  whenever 

their  voices  peai'd 
The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and  the 

harvest  died  from  the  field, 
And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  valleys 

and  half  of  the  cattle  went  lame. 
And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  hearth,  and 

the  dwelling  broke  into  fiame; 
And  tbe  shouting  of  these  wild  birds  ran 

into  the  hearts  of  my  crew, 
Till  (hey  shouted  along  with  the  shouting 

and  seized  one  another  and  slew; 
But  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the  other ; 

I  saw  that  we  could  not  stay, 
And  we  left  the  dead  to  the  birds  and  we 

sail'd  with  our  wounded  away. 


Attd  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers: 

their  breath  met  us  out  on  the  seas. 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer 

sat  each  on  the  lap  of  the  breeze; 
And  the  red  passion -flower  to  the  clifiit, 

and  the  dark-blue  clematis,  clung, 
And  stair'd  with  a  myriad  blossom  Ihe 

long  convolvulus  hung; 


And  Ihe  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down, 

running  out  below 
Thro'  tbe  tire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the 

blaie  of  gorse,  and  the  blnsh 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without 

leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the  bush ; 
And  the  whole  iile-side  flashing  down 

from  the  peak  without  ever  a  tree 
Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky 

to  Ihe  blue  of  the  sea; 
And  we  roll'd  upon  capes  of  crocus  and 

vaunted  our  kith  and  our  kin. 
And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies,  and 

chanted  Ihe  triumph  of  Finn, 
Tilleachlikeagolden  image  was  pollen'd 

from  head  to  feet 
And  each  was  as  dry  at  a  cricket,  with 

thirst  in  the  middle-day  heat- 
Blossom  and   blossom,  and   promise   of 


bios 


\  but  n 


a  firuil  < 


And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as  we 
hated  the  isle  that  was  mute. 

And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million 
and  flung  them  in  bight  and  bay, 

And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in 
anger  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  tbe  Isle  of  Fndls:  all 

round  from  the  clitls  and  tbe  capes, 
Purple  or  amber,   dangled   a    hundred 

fathom  of  grapes. 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little  sun 

on  Ihe  tawny  sand. 
And  (he  fig  ran  up  from  the  beach  and 

rioted  over  the  land. 
And  tbe  mountain  arose  Uke  a  jewell'd 

(hrone  thru'  the  fragrant  air, 
Glowing  with  all-colour'd  plums  and  with 

golden  masses  of  pear. 
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And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berria 

thai  flamed  upun  bine  and  vine, 
But  in   every  berry  and   frnit  was  the 

poisonous  pleasure  of  wine ; 
And  (he  peak  of  tbc  mountain  was  apples, 

tbe  hngest  that  ever  were  «cen, 
And  Ihcy  prest,  ai  they  grew,  on  each 

other,  with  hardly  a  leaflet  between, 
And  all  of   them   redder   than    rosiest 

health  or  than  uttereU  ihame. 
And  setting,  when  Eveo  descended,  the 

very  sunset  aflame; 
And  we  stay'd  three  days,  and  we  gorged 

and  we  madden'd,  till  every  one 

His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  bim,  and 
ever  they  struck  and  Ihey  slew; 

And  myself,  1  had  eaten  but  sparely,  and 
fought  till  I  lunder'd  the  fray. 

Then  1  bade  them  remember  my  father's 
death,  and  we  sail'd  away. 

And  we  cane  to  the  Isle  of  Fire:  we  were 

lured  by  the  light  from  afar, 
For  the  peak  sent  up  one  league  of  lire 

to  the  Northern  Star; 
Lured  by  the  glare  and  the  blare,  but 

scarcely  could  stand  upright. 
For  the  whole  isle  shuddei'd  and  shook 

like  a  man  in  a  mortal  aflright; 
We  were  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits  we 

had  gorged,  and  so  crazed  thai  at 

last 
There  were  some  leap'd  into  the   fire; 

and  away  we  lail'd,  and  we  past 
Over  that  undersea  isle,  where  the  water 

is  clearer  than  air: 
Down  we  look'd:   what  a  garden!     O 

bliss,  what  a  Paradise  there  1 
Towers  of  a  happier  lime,  low  down  in  a 

rainbow  deep 
Silent  palaces,  quiet  held*  of  eternal  sleep  I 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of  my 

people,  whate'er  \  could  «y. 
Plunged  head  down  in  the  lea,  and  the 

Paradise  trembled  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Bounteous  Isle,  where 
the  heavens  lean  low  on  the  land. 

And  ever  at  dawn  from  the  cloud  gUtter'd 
o'er  us  a  sunbrigbt  hand. 


Then  it  open'd  and  dropt  at  the  nde  d 

each  man,  as  he  rose  from  his  rctt. 
Brea^  enough  for  his  need  lill  the  iiboor- 

less  day  dipt  under  tbe  West; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro'  it. 

O  never  was  time  so  good! 
And  we  sang  of  the  triumph*  of  Fina, 

and  the  boast  of  our  ancient  blood. 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave  a 

we  sal  by  the  gurgle  of  spcingl. 
And  we  chanted  the  songs  of  ihc  Bardi 

and  the  glories  of  fairy  kiogi; 
But  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to 

sigh,  and  to  stretch  and  yaim, 
Till  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and  tbe 

sunbright  hand  of  the  daim. 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  bat  the 


whole  I 


n  Isle  w 


And  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and  *e 
took  to  Ihrowing  the  slone, 

And  we  took  to  playing  at  baldc,  M 
that  was  a  perilous  {day. 

For  tbe  pasnon  of  battle  was  in  o^  re 
■lew  and  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  past  lo  the  Isle  of  WJIchn  and 

heard  their  musical  cry  — 
'Come   lo   us,  O  come,   come'  in  the 

stormy  red  uf  a  sky 
Dadiing  the  fires  and    tbe    shadom  o( 

dawn  on  the  beautiful  shapes. 
For  a  wild  wilch  naked  as  heaven  stood 

on  each  of  the  loftiest  capes, 
And  a  hundred  ranged  on  the  rock  like 

white  sea-birds  in  a  row. 
And  a  hundred  gamluird  and  pranced 

on  the  wrecks  in  the  sand  below. 
And  a  hundred  splash'd  from  the  ledgt^ 

and  bosom'd  the  burst  of  the  qHiv. 
But  1  knew  we  should  fall  on  each  other. 

and  hastily  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  in  an  evil  time  lo  the  Idc 

of  the  Double  Towers, 
One  was  of  smoolb-cut  stone,  one  cjured 

all  over  with  flowers. 
But  an  earthquake  always  moved  in  tbc 

hollows  ander  the  delU, 
And   they  shock'd  on   each   other   iitH 

butted  each  other  with   claahinf 

of  belb, 
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And  (lie  daw*  flew  out  of  the  Towers  and 

jangled  and  wrangled  in  vain, 
And  the  cUsli  and  boom  uf  the  bells  rang 

into  the  heart  and  the  brain, 
IIU  the  pas-'^.i  of  battle  wai  on  lu,  and 

all  took  lides  with  the  Toweia, 
There  were  aome  for  the  clean-cut  stone, 

tb^e  V.  ^le  more   for  the  carven 

And  tl'C  wrathful  thunder  of  God  peai'd 

over  us  all  the  day, 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other,  and  after 

we  sail'd  away. 


He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  Isle  and 

his  winlen  were  fifteen  tcore. 
And   his  voice  was  low  as  from   other 

world*,  and  bis  eye*  were  sweet. 
And  his  white  hair  sank  to  his  heels  and 

hi*  white  beard  fell  to  his  feel. 
And  he  spake  to  me,  'O  Maeldune,  let 

be  this  purpose  of  thine  ! 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  when 

he  told  us  "  Vengeance  i*  mine ! " 
His  fathers  have  slain  thy  fathers  in  war 

or  in  single  strife. 
Thy  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers,  each 

taken  a  life  for  a  life. 
Thy  father  had  slain  bis  father,  how  long 

shall  the  murder  last? 
Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  suffer 

the  Past  to  be  Past.' 
And  we  kiss'd  the  fringe  of  his  beard  and 

we  pray'd  a*  we  heard  him  pray. 
And  the  Holy  man  he  assoii'd  ns,  and 

ladly  we  sail'd  away. 


Tlie  man  that  had  slain  my  father.     I 

'  saw  him  and  let  him  be. 
O  weary  was  I  of  the  travel,  the  trouble, 

the  strife  and  the  sin. 
When  I  landed  again.  With  a  tithe  of  my 

men,  on  the  Isle  of  Finn. 


DE  PROFUNDISi 
THE  TWO  CRE^INCS. 


Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  oat  of  the 

Where  all  th«t  wts  •  ^  be,  in  all  that  wa*, 
Whirl'd  for  a  milliun  aeons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste   dawn   of   raultitudinoui-eddyiag 

light  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  ont  of  the 

Thro'  all  this  changing  world  of  change- 
less law. 
And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening  life. 
And  nine  lung  months  of  antenatal  gloom, 
With  ihi*  last  moon,  this  crescent  — her 

dark  orb 
Touch'd  with  earth's  light  —  thou  comest, 

darling  boy; 
Our  own;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limb 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man; 
Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and  mine 

Indissolubly  married  like  onr  love; 
Live,  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  Serve 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well,  that  men 
May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  thee,  O  young 

life 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark; 

and  may 
Tlie  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  live* 
Be  prosperously  shaped,  and   sway  thy 

Along  the  years  of  haste  and   random 

Unshatter'd;  then  full'Currenl  thro'  full 


OtJT  of  the  deep,  my  child,  o 


:  of  the 
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Wb«reon  tlie  Spirit  of  God  roovet  as  he 

wiU  — 
Ont  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

From  that  true  world  wilhia  the  world 

Whereof  oui  world  a  but  the  bounding 

Out   of   the   deep.   Spirit,   out   of   the 

With  Ihit  ninth  moon,  that  tendt  the 

hidden  sun 
Down  yon  dark  sea,  thou  corneal,  dariing 


For  in  the  world,  which  is  not  ours,  They 

'  Let   ua   make  man '   and    that  which 

should  be  man. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look 

Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  auni  and 

And  all  the  shadows.     O   dear  Spirit 

balMost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and   this  fleshly 

That  thou  art  thou — who  wailett.  being 

And  banisb'd  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  diTisible-indivisible  world 
Among  the  numerable-innumerable 
Sun,  iun.  and  sun,  thru'   finite-infinite 


One, 

Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thyself 
Out  of  His  whole  Woild-self  and  all  in 

all  — 
Live  thou!  and  of  the  grain  and  husk, 

the  grape 
And  ivyberry,  choose;  and  atill  depart 
From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life, 

and  find 
Nearer    and    ever    nearer    Him,  who 

wrought 
Not  Matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite. 
But    this    main-miracle,   that   thou    art 

With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the 


Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Htdleluiab!— 

Infinite  IdeaUly! 

Immeasurable  Reality! 

Infinite  Penonality  1 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name —  Halleluiah! 


We  feel  we  are  nothing  —  for  all  is  Thov 

and  in  Thee; 
We  feel  we  are  something  —  that  alio  hat 

come  from  Thee; 
We  know  we  are  nothing  —  bat  Thra 

will  help  us  to  be. 
HaUowcd  be  Thy  name  —  HalleloMb  I 

PREFATORY  SONNET 

TO  THE  '  NIKETBEtfTH  CENTUKV.' 
Those  that  of  tate  had  Beeted  far  and 

fast 
To  touch  all  thores,  now  leaving  to  the 

skill 
Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  ttill. 
Have  cbarter'd  this;  where,  miodM  of 

Our  true  co-mates  regather  roond  the 

Of  diverse  tongue,  hot  with  a  common  wiD 
Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of  daflbdil 
And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and  Ivave  the 

blast; 
For  some,  descending  from  the  sacred 

Of  hoar  hi^h-templed  Faith,  have  leagued 

Their  lot  with  oura  to  rove  the  wodd 

And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  twom  to 

If  any  golden  harbour  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfi  of 
Doubt. 

TO  THE  REV.  W.  H.  BROOKFIELD. 

Brooks,  for  they  call'd  yon  so  that  knew 

you  best, 
Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  okh^ 

my  rhymes. 
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MONTENEGRO  — BATTLE   OF  BRUNANBURH. 


How  oft  we  two  have  he»rd  St.  Mary's 

How  oft  the  CanUb  sapper,  boM  and 

guest, 
Would  echo  helpless  laughter  lo  your  jest ! 
How  oft  with  him  we  paced  that  walk  of 

Him,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn-golden 

Wbo  loved  you  well  1  Now  both  are  gone 

to  rest. 
Vou  man  of  humorous-melancholy  mark, 
Dead  of  some  inward  agony  —  is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,  trustier  Jaques,  past  awsy  I 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark  : 
SUiat  Sntp —  dream  of  a  shadow,  go  — 
God  bless  you.     I  shall  join  you  in  a  day. 


Of  Freedom !  warriors  beating  back  the 


Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake 

the  uorm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mono- 


MONTENEGRO. 

They  rose  lo  where  Iheirsovran eagle  sails, 

Tlicy  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on      Beyond  o 

the  height, 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and 

Against  the  Turk ;  whose  inroad  nowhere 

Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep 

fails. 
And  red  with   blood  the  Crescent  reels 

from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone      Will  make  o: 

flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro' 

O  smallest  among  peoples!  rough  rock- 


TO  VICTOR   HUGO. 

Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Qoud-weaver  of  phantasmal  hopes  and 

French  of  the  French,  and  Lord  of  bu- 

Child-lover;   Bard  whose  &me-lit  laurels 

Darkening  the  wreaths  of  all  that  would 


■trait,  their  claim  lo  he  thy 
weight  of 


Weird  TiUn   by  thy 

As    yet    unbroken,    Stormy    voii 

France  1 
Who  dost  not   love  our   Englann 

they  say; 
I  know  not  —  England,  France,  al 

■  people  ere  man's  ri 


TRANSLATIONS,    ETC. 


BATTLE  OF  BRUNANBURH. 

I,  King  of  the  Scoll,  after  bayir 


EDiland,  wu  defuled  by 
bnxlKT  Ednund  wiih  ^rtn  : 
burb  in  the  jt^  937- 


Bracelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
(jHining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle, 
Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
There  by  Brunanburb, 

myulf  a\ 


if  thii 


poem, 


fKperarf  Rnittt,  (Navenbai  iB;6).  . 
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BATTLE  OF  BRVNANBURH. 


Brake  the  shield-wall. 

Warriors  over  the 

Weltering  waters 

Borne  in  the  bark's-boiom. 

SoDt  of  Edward  with  bammec'd  brand*. 

Drew  to  this  island; 

Doom'd  to  the  death. 

Thein  was  a  greatness 

VII. 

Got  from  their  Grandsires- 

Five 

young  kings  pul  asleep  by  the  swod- 

Theirs  that  so  often  in 

stroke. 

Strife  with  their  enemies 

Seve 

n  strong  Earls  of  the  anny  of  Anlif 

Struck  for  their  hoards  and  theit  hearths 

Fell 

nthe  war-Iield.nuiDberlessnumba^ 

and  their  homes. 

Shipmen  and  Scotsmen. 

Bow'd  the  spoiler. 

Then  the  None  leader. 

Bent  the  ScoHman, 

Dire  was  hia  need  of  it. 

Fell  ihe  shipcrews 

Few  were  his  foUowing, 

Doom'd  to  the  death. 

Fled  to  his  warship : 

All  the  field  with  blood  of  the  tighten 

Fleeted  his  vcmI  lo  sea  With  the  kin? 

Flow'd,  from  when  first  the  great 

Sarins  his  life  on  the  ^ow  flood. 

Lamp  of  the  Lord  God 

IX. 

Glode  over  eutb  till  the  glorious  creature 

Also  the  crafty  one. 

Sank  to  bis  setting. 

Crept  to  his  North  again. 
Hoar-headed  hero ! 

There  lay  many  a  man 

Marr'd  by  the  javelin. 

X. 

Men  of  the  Northland 

Slender  warrant  had 

Shot  over  shield. 
There  was  the  Scotsman 

Ht  to  be  proud  of 

The  welcome  of  war-kmves— 

Weary  of  war. 

He  that  was  teft  of  his 

V. 

Folk  and  his  friend*  that  had 
Fallen  in  conflict. 

We  the  Weat-Saxons, 

Leaving  his  son  too 

Long  as  the  daylight 

Lost  in  the  carnage. 

Lasted,  in  companies 

Mangled  to  morsels, 

Troubled  the  track  of  the  host  that  we 

A  youngster  in  war ! 

hated. 

Grimly  with  swords  that  were  Ehaip  from 

XI. 

the  grindstone, 
Fiercely  we  hack'd  at  the  flyers  before 

Slender  reason  had 
Ht  to  be  glad  of 

OS. 

The  clash  of  the  war-glaive- 
Traitor  and  trickster 

Mighty  the  Mercian, 

And  spumer  of  treaties  — 

Hard  was  his  hand-play. 

He  nor  had  Anlaf 

Sparing  not  any  of 
Tliose  that  with  AnUf, 

With  armies  so  broken 
A  reason  for  bragging 
That  they  had  the  better 

In  perils  of  bUtte 
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ACHtLLES  OVER    THE    TRENCH. 


On  places  of  sUughter  — 
Tbc  struggle  of  standards. 
The  rush  of  the  javelins, 
The  crash  of  the  charges,' 
The  wielding  of  weapons  — 
The  play  that  they  play'd  with 
The  children  of  Edward. 


Then  with  their  nail'd  prows 
Parted  the  Norsemen,  a 
Blood-redden'd  relic  of 
Javelins  over 

The  jarring  breaker,  the  deep- 
sea  billow. 
Shaping  their  way  toward  Dy- 

Shamed  in  their  souls. 


Also  the  brethren, 
King  and  Atheling, 
Each  in  his  glory. 
Went  to  his  own  in  his  own  Weit-Saxon- 
land. 

Glad  of  the  war. 


Many  a  carcase  they  left  to  be  carrion. 
Many  a  livid  one,  many  a  sallow-skin  — 
Left  for  the  vhite-tail'd  eagle  to  tear  it, 

Left  for  the  homy-nibb'd  raven  to  tend 
Gave  to  the  garbaging  war-hawk  to  gorge 
That  gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald, 
XV. 
Never  had  huger 
Slaughter  of  heroes 
Slain  by  the  tword-edge  — 
Soch  as  old  writers 
Have  writ  of  in  histories  — 
Hapt  in  this  isle,  since 
Up  from  the  East  hither 
Saxon  and  Angle  from 
Over  the  broad  billow 
Broke  into  Britain  with 
Haughty  wax-work  era  who 
^  Lii. '  the  ^tlierins  of  men.'       *  DabiiB. 


Harried  the  Welshman,  when 
Earls  that  were  luied  by  the 
Hunger  of  glory  gat 
Hold  of  the  land. 


ACHILLES  OVER  THE  TRENCH, 


So  saying,  tight-foot  Iris  past'd  away. 
Then  rose  Achilles  dear  to  Zeus;    and 

The  warrior's  puissant  shoulders  Pallai 

Her  fringed  sgis,  and  aioun<l  his  head 
The  glorious  goddess  wrealh'd  a  golden 

And  from  it  lighted  an  all-shining  flame. 
As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to 

Far  off  from  out  an  island  girt  by  foes, 
All   day  the   men   contend   in  grievous 


From   their  c 


1  city,  but   with   set  of 


Their  fires  flame  thickly,  and  aloft  the 
gl.te 

Flies  streaming,  if  perchance  the  neigh- 
bours round 

May  see,  and  sail  to  help  them  in  the 

So  from  his  head  the  splendour  went  to 

heaven. 
Froin  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood, 

raijoiu'd 
The     Achseans  —  honouring     his     wise 

mother's  word  — 
There  standing,  shouted,  and  Pallas  far 

Cali'di  and  a  boundless  panic  shook  the 

foe. 
For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  trumpet 

shrills, 
Blown  by  the  fierce  beleagueren  of  a 


of  >Eakidls; 
:ryof,«akid6« 
>ng  the  Trojans,  all  their 


So  rang  the  clear  v< 
And  when  the  brail 
Was  heard  a 

Were  troubled,  and  the  fnll-maned  horses 

The  chariots  backward,  knowing  grieft 
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TO  PRINCESS  FREDERICA—TIRESIAS. 


And  iheer-aitoanded  were  the  chariot- 
To  sec  the  dread,  unweatiable  dte 
That   alway*   o'er    the    great    Peleion's 

Bum'd,  for  Ihe  biight-eyed  goddess  made 
Thrice  from  the  dyke  be  sent  his  mighty 

Thrice  backward  reel'd  the  Trojans  and 

allies; 
And  there  and  theo  twelve  of  their  noblest 

died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 


O  VOU  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  Ihi 
King  till  he  past  away 
From  the  darkness  of  life  — 
He  saw  not  his  daughter  —  be  blest  her 
the  blind  King  sees  you  to-day, 
He  blesses  Ihe  wife. 


SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN. 


Not   here!   the   white   North    has    th; 
bones;  and  thou, 

Heroic  sailor-soul. 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole. 

TO  DANTE. 
(written  at  request  of  the 


King,  that  hast  reign'd  va  hundred  years, 

and  grown 
In  power,  and  ever  growest,  since  thine 

Fair  Florence  honouring  thy  nativity, 
Thy  Horence  now  the  clown  of  Italy, 
Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  firura 


TIRESIAS 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


TO   E.   FITZGERALD. 

Old  Fctz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while. 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change. 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

Beneath  your  sheltering  garden-tree. 
And  while  your  doves  about  you  flit. 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and  knee. 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet. 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
iVhatever  moved  in  that  fall  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
Who  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass; 

And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
Your  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seem'd  at  first '  a  thing  enskied  ' 
(As  Shakespeare  has  it)  airy-light 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men. 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

Chill'd,  liU  I  tasted  flesh  again 


One  night  when  earth  was  winter-bla«k. 

And  all  the  heavens  flosh'd  in  frost; 
And  on  me,  half-asleep,  came  back 

That  wholesome  heat  the  blood  had  lost. 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 

And  glaeieis,  over  which  there  roll'd 
Fo  meet  me  long-ann'd  vines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness;   for  the  Cold 
Without,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrought 

To  mould  the  dream;  but  none  can  say 
That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought, 

Vho  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay. 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel 
Your  Omar;   and  your  Omar  drew 

Full-handed  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modern  letters,  and  from  two. 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  rest, 

Two  voices  heard  on  earth  no  more; 

lut  we  old  friends  are  still  alive. 
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And  so  I  lend  a  birthday  line 

Of  grceling;  and  my  ton,  who  dipt 

In  some  lorgottea  book  of  mine 
With  ullow  scraps  of  manoscnpC, 

And  dating  many  a  year  ago. 

Has  hit  un  this,  which  you  will  take 
My  Fiti,  and  welcome,  aa  I  know 

Less  fur  its  own  than  for  the  take 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times, 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
Yon  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes. 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  yeur  praise. 

TIRESIAS. 

I  WISH  I  were  as  in  the  y«an  of  old, 
While  yet  the  blessed  daylight  made  itself 
Kuddy  thro'  both  the  roobof  sight,  and 

These  eyes,  now  dull,  bat  then  so  keen 

The  meaning*  ambush'd  under  all  they 

The  flight  of  birds,  the  ftame  of  sacrifice, 

What  omens  may  foreshadow  fate  to  man 

And  woman,  and  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 

My  son,  the  Gods,  despite  of  human 

prayer, 
Are  slower  to  forgive  than  human  kings. 
The  great  God,  ArSt,  bums  in  anger  still 
Against  the  guiltleM  heirs  of  him  from 

Tyi., 
Our  Cadmus,  out  of   whom   thou  art, 

wbo  found 
Beride  the  ^rings  of  DircS,  smote,  and 

stUI'd 
Ihro'    all    its   folds    the    multitudinous 

bea«. 
The  dragon,  which  our  trembling  father* 

call'd 
The  God's  own  son. 

A  tale,  that  told  to  me. 
When  but  thine  age,  by  age  as  winter- 


Ain 


white 


s  now,  amazed,  but  made  n 


Yet  lofes  and  hale*  with  mortal  hates 

and  loves, 
And  moves  unseen  among  the  ways  of 

Then,  in  my  wandering*  all  the  lands 
that  lie 
Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge 
Have  heard  this  footstep  fall,  dtho'  my 

Was  more  to  scale  the   highest  of  the 

height* 
With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the  neater 
God. 
One   naked  peak  —  the  sitter  of  the 

Would   climb  from  out  the  dark,  and 

linger  there 
To  silver  ^1  the  valleys  with  her  shafts  — 
There  once,  but  long  ago,  Bve-fold  thy 

Of  yean,  I  lay;   the  winds  were  dead 

The  noonday  crag  made  the  hand  bum; 

For  shadow — not  one  bush  wai  near  — 

Following  a  torrent  till  its  myriad  fall* 
Found    silence    in    tlie    hollows    UDder- 

There  in  a  secret  olive-glade  I  saw 
Pallas  Athene  climbing  from  the  bath 
In  anger;  yet  one  glittering  foot  distnib'd 
The   lucid   well;    one  snowy  knee  was 

Against  the  margin  flowers;  a  dreadful 

light 
Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  golden 

And  all  her  golden  armour  on  the  grass. 
And  from  her  virgin  breast,  and  virgin 

Remaining  fixl  on  mine,  till  mine  grew 

dark 
For  ever,  and  I  heard  a  voice  that  said 
'  Henceforth  be  blind,  for  thou  hast  seen 

And  speak  the  truth  that  no  man  may 

Son,  in  the  hidden  world  of  sight,  thai 
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BejKnd  >U  dreum  of  Godlike  womMi< 

Inebble    beautj,   out    of  whom,  at   ■ 

eUnce. 
And  as  it  wete,  petforce,  upon  me  BMh'd 
The  power  of  prophesying —  but  to  me 
No  povia  —  lo  chain'd  and  coupled  with 

the  cuise 
Of  blindness  and   their    unbelief,  who 

And  heard  not,  when  I  spake  of  ^unine, 

plagne, 
Sbrine-sh altering  earthquake,  Gie,  flood, 

Ihnnderbolt, 
And  angers  uf  the  Gods  for  evil  done 
And  expiatioD  bck'd — no  poirer  on  Fate, 
Theirs,  or    mine   own  I    for   when    the 

crowd  would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was  tbeit 

To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multilnde 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions;  nor,  in  hours 
Of  civil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the  tvrain 
Would  each  waste  each,  and  bring  on 

both  the  yoke 
Of  stronger  state*,  was  mine  the  voice  to 

llie  madness  of  our  cities  and  their  kings. 
Who  ever  tiun'd  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
My  warning  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one? 
This  power  hath  work'd  no  good  to 

aught  that  lives, 
And  these  blind  hands  were  uleless  in 

tbeit  wars. 
O  therefore  that  the  nnfulfill'd  dctire. 
The  grief  for  ever  born  from  griefs  to  be. 
The  boundless  yearning  of  the  Prophet's 

heart  — 
Could  Ctn/  stand  forth,  and,  like  a  statue 

To  some   great   citizen,  win  all  praise 

from  all 
Who  past  it,  saying, '  That  was  he  ! ' 

Virtue  must  shape  itself  in  deed,  and  those 
Whom    weakness   or     necessity    have 

crunp'd 
Within  themselves,  immerglng,  each,  his 

In  his  own  well,  draw  solace  as  he  may. 


MeDcecens,  thou  hast  eyet,  and  I  caa 

Too  plainly  what  full  tide*  of  onset  sap 
" n  high  gates,  and  what  a  wci^ 


Rides  0 


those  ringing  ailes !  jingle  o( 


bits, 

Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  bomfooted 

That  gniui  the  glebe  to  powder !     Stony 

Of  that  eat-stuDuing  hail  of  Arts  crash 
Along     the    sounding    walls.      Above, 

Shock  after  shock,  the  song-built  lowers 

Reel,    bruised     and    butted    with     the 

shuddering 
War-thunder  of  iron  runs;    and   from 

within 


And  mothers  with  their  babbler*  of  the 


And  wailing  '  Save  us.' 

And  they  wail  to  thee! 
These  eyeless  eyes,  that  cannot  see  thine 

See  this,  that  only  in  thy  virtue  lies 
The  saving  of  our  Thebes;    for,  yestet- 

To  me,  the  'great  God  Ar£s,  whose  on* 

bliss 
la  war,  and  human  sacrifice  —  bimaelf 
Blood-red  from  battle,  spear  and  helmet 

tipt 
With  stormy  light  as  on  a  mast  at  sea. 
Stood    out    before    a    darkoess,   crying 

'Thebes, 
Tby  Thebes  shall  fall  and  perish,  for  I 

loathe 
The  seed  of  Cadmus  —  yet  if  one  of  the«e 
By  his  own  hand  —  if  one  of  these ' 

No  sound    is    breathed    so    potent    to 

And  to  conciliate,  as  their  names  who  dare 
For  that  sweet  mother  land  which  garc 
them  birth 
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Nobly  to  do,  nobly  to  die.  Their  names. 
Graven  on  memorial  columni,  ute  a  song 
Heard  in  Ihe  fuluie;    few,  but  more  than 

waU 
And  nuDpait,  (heii  examples  reach  a 

Fit  thto'  all  yeaw,  and  everywhere  they 

And  kindle  generous  purpose,  and  tbe 

To  mould  it  into  action  pure  as  (heilt. 
Furei  thy  fate  tfaan  mine,  if  life's  best 

Be  to  end  well !  and  thou  refuiing  this, 

Unrenerabte  will  (by  memory  be 

While  men  shall  move  the  lips:  but  if 

thou  dare  — 
Thou,  one  of  these,  the  race  of  Cadmus 

—  then 
Xo  stone  is  fitted  in  yon  marble  girth 
Whose  echo  shall  not  tongue  thy  glorious 

Not  in  this  pavement  but  shall  ring  thy 

To  every  hoof  that  clangi  it,  and   tbe 
springs 

Of  Dirce  laving  yonder  battle-plain, 

Hciid  from  the  roofs  bynighl,  will  mur- 
mur ihee 

To  thine  own  Thebes,  while  Thebes  thro' 
thee  shall  stand 

Firm-based  with  all  her  Gods. 

The  Dtagon'i  cave 

Half-hid,  they  tell  me,  now  in  flowing 

Where  once   he  dwelt  and  whence  be 

roli'd  himself 
At  dead  of  night  — Ihou  linowest,  and 

that  smooth  rock 
Before  it,  altar-fashion'd,  where  of  late 
The  noman-bteasted  Sphinx,  with  wings 

drawn  back,  ' 

Folded  her    lion  paws,  and   look'd   to 

Thebes. 
There  blanch  the  bones  of  whom  she 

slew,  and  these 
Milt  with  her  own,  because  the  tieice 

beast  found 
A  wiiet  than  herself,  and  dash'd  herself 
Dead  in  her   rage:  but   thon  art  wise 

o,o,gh, 
Tbo*  young,  to  love  thy  wiser,  blunt  the 


Of  Pallas,  hear,  and  tho'  1  speak  the 

truth 
Believe  1  speak  it,  let  thine  own  hand 

strike 
Tby  youthful  pulses  into  test  and  quench 
The  red    God's  anger,  fearing   not  to 

plunge 
Thy  torch  of  Ufe  in  darkness,  rather —  • 

Rejoicing  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 

Send  no  such  light  upon  the  ways  of  men 
As  one  great  deed. 

Thither,  my  son,  and  (here 
Thou,  that  hast  never  known  the  embrace 

of  love. 
Offer  thy  maiden  life. 

This  useless  hand  1 
1  fell  one  warm  tear  fall  upon  it.  Gone ! 
He  will  achieve  hia  greatness. 

But  for  me, 
I  would  that  I  were  gather'd  to  my  rest, 
And  mingled  with  the  famous  kings  of 

old, 
On  whom  about  their  ocean-islets  flash 
The  faces  of  the  Gods — the  wise  man's 

Here  trampled  by  the  populace  under- 

Theie  crovvnM  with  worship  —  and  these 

eyes  will  find 
Tbe  men  I  knew,  and  watch  the  chariot 

whirl 
About  the  goal  again,  and  banters  race 
The    shad II ivy    lion,   and    Ihe    warrior- 

kinga. 
In  height  and  prowess  mote  than  human. 

Again  for  glory,  while  the  golden  lyre 
Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  can 
Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 
Wind,  clouded  with  tbe  grateful  incense- 

Of  those  who  mix  all  odour  to  tbe  Gods 
On  one  far  height  in  one  far-shining  Ere. 


'One  height  and  one  far-ihining  fire,' 

And  while  I  fancied  thai  my  friend 
For  this  brief  idyll  would  require 

A  less  diffuse  and  opulent  end. 
And  would  defend  his  judgment  well. 

If  I  should  deem  it  over  Atce-^ 
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THE    WRECK. 


The  [oUing  of  hii  funeral  bell 

Broke  on  piy  Pagan  Paradile, 
And  mixt  the  dream  of  clinic  times 

And  >U  the  phantom*  of  the  diesm. 
With  present  grief,  and  made  the  rhymes. 

That  miii'd  his  living  velcome,  seem 
like  would-be  guests  an  hour  too  late. 

Who  down  the  highway  moving  on 
With  easy  laughter  find  the  gate 

Is  bolted,  and  the  master  gone. 
Gone  into  daikneis,  thai  full  light 

Of  friendship  I  past,  in  sleep,  away 
By  night,  into  the  deeper  night  I 

The  deeper  night?     A  clearer  day 
Than  our  poor  twilight  dawn  on  e«rth  — 

If  night,  what  barren  toil  to  bel 
What  life,  so  maim'd  by  night,  were  worth 

Our  living  out?    Not  mine  to  me 
Remembering  all  the  golden  hours 

Now  silent,  and  so  many  dead, 
And  him  the  last;  and  laying  flowers. 

This  wreath,  above  bii  honour'd  head. 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown, 
My  close  of  earth's  eiperience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  hia  own. 

THE  WRECK. 


HiDB  me.  Mother !  xttf  Fathert  belong'd 

to  the  church  of  old, 
I  am  driven  by  storm  and  sin  and  death 

to  the  ancient  fold, 
I  cling  to  the  Catholic  Cross  once  more, 

to  the  Faith  that  saves. 
My  brain  is  full  of  the  crash  of  wrecks. 


dther< 


tofw 


My  life  itself  is  a  wreck,  I  have  sullied 

I  am  flung  from  the  rushing  tide  of  the 

world  as  a  waif  of  shame, 
I  am  roused  by  the  wail  of  «  child,  and 

awake  to  a  livid  light. 
And    a   ghastlier    face    than   ever    has 

haunted  a  grave  by  night, 
t  would  hide  from  the  llorm  without,  I 

would  flee  from  Che  storm  within, 
I  would  make  my  life  one  prayer  for  a 

soul  that  died  in  his  ko, 
I  was  the  tempter.  Mother,  and  mine  was 

the  deeper  fall; 


I  will  sit  at  your  feet,  I  will  h 
I  wiU  tell  yoD  ftU. 


He   that  tbey  gave  me  to.  Mother,  a 

heedless  and  innocent  bride  — 
I  never  have  wrong'd  his  heart,  I  ban 

only  wounded  his  pride  — 
Spain  in  his  blood  and  the  Jew—daik- 

viaaged,  stalely  and  tall  — 
A    princelier-looking  man   never   itei* 

thro'  a  Prince's  hall. 
And  who,  when  his  anger  was  kindled, 

woold  venture  to  give  him  the  nsy  t 
And  a  man  men  fear  is  a  man  lo  be  Imei 

by  the  women  they  lay. 
And  I  could  have  loved  him  too,  if  (be 

bloMom  can  dote  on  the  blight, 
Or  the  young  green  leaf  rejoice  in  Ihe 

frost  that  sears  it  at  night; 
He  would  open  the  books  that  I  piiied, 

and  toss  them  away  with  a  yawn, 
Repell'd   by  Ihe  magnet  of  Art  lo  Ihe 

which  my  nature  was  drawn. 
The  word  of  the  Poet  by  whom  the  deeps 

of  the  world  are  stirr'd. 
The  music  Ihat  robes  it  in  language  be- 
neath and  beyond  the  word  \ 
My  Shelley  would  fall  from  my  bands  when 

he  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
From   where   he  was   poring  over   bit 

Tables  of  Trade  and  Finance; 
My  hands,  when  I   heard   him  coming, 

would  drop   from  the  chords  oi 

the  keys. 
Bat  ever  1  fail'd  lo  please  faim,  howerct 

I  strove  lo  please  — 
All  day  long  far-off  in  the  cloud  of  tbe 

city,  and  there 
Lost,  head  and  heart,  in  the  chances  of 

dividend,  consol,  and  share  — 
And  at  borne  if  I  soaght  for  a  kindly  ca- 
ress, being  woman  and  weak, 
Hii  formal  kiss  fell  chill  as  a  flake  of 

snow  on  the  cheek: 
And  %D,  when  I  bore  him  •  giil,  when  1 

held  it  aloft  in  my  joy. 
He  look'd  at  it  coldly,  and  said  lo  me, 

'Pity  it  isn't  a  boy.' 
The  one  thing  given  me,  to  love  and  V> 

live  for,  glanced  at  in  scorn  t 
The  child  Ihat  1  fell  I  could  die  for— ai 

if  she  were  basely  bom  I 
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THE   WRECK. 


I  hid   lived   a  wild-flawn  life,   I   mi 

planted  now  in  a  tomb; 
T1ieduiTwill«but  totbeihadow.I  closed 

my  heart  to  the  gloom; 
I  Ihrew  myself  all  abroad  —  I  would  play 

my  part  with  the  young 
By  the  low  foot-lighb  ol  the  wotid — and 

I  caught  thewieath  that  was  flung. 


Mother,   I    have    not  —  however    their 

tongues  may  have  babbled  of  me  — 
Sino'd  tbra'  an  animal  vileness,  for  all 

but  a  dwarf  was  he. 
And  all  bat  a  hunchback   too;    and   I 

look'd  at  him,  first,  askance. 
With  pity  — not   he  the  knight  for  an 

amorous  girl's  romance ! 
TTio'  wealthy  enough  to  have  bask'd  in 

(he  light  of  a  dowerless  smile. 
Having  lanif  at  home  and  abroad  in  a 

rich  West-Indian  isle; 
But  I  came  on  him  ODCe  at  a  ball,  the 

heart  of  a  listening  crowd  — 
Why,  what  a  brow  was  there !   he  wa* 

seated  —  speaking  aloud 
To  women,  the  flower  of  the  time,  and 

men  at  the  helm  of  state  — 
Flowing  with  easy  greatness  and  tooch- 

ing  on  all  things  great. 
Science,  philosophy,   song  —  till   1   felt 

myself  ready  to  weep 
For  I  knew  not  whit,  when  I  heard  that 

voice,  ^^  as  meUow  and  deep 
As  1  psahn   by   a  mighty   masler  and 

peal'd  from  an  organ,  —  roll 
Kiting  and  falling — for.  Mother,  the  voice 

was  the  voice  of  the  soul; 
And  the  sun  of  the  soul  nude  day  in  the 

dark  of  his  wonderful  eyes. 
Here  was  the  hand  that  would  help  me, 

would  heal  me  —  the  heart  that 

And  he,  poor  man,  when  he  learnt  that 

I  hated  the  ring  I  wore, 
H«  helpt  me  with  death,  and  he  heal'd 


For  I  broke  the  band.  That  day  my 
nurse  had  brought  me  Ihe  child. 

The  small  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it 
coo'd  to  the  Mother  and  imiled. 


'Anything  ailing,'  I  ask'd  her,  'with 
baby?'    She  shook  her  head. 

And  the  Motherless  Mother  kiss'd  it,  and 
tum'd  in  her  haste  and  fled. 


Low  warm  winds  had  gently  breathed  u* 

away  from  the  hind  — 
Ten  long  sweet  summer  days  upon  deck, 

«tling  hand  in  hand  — 
When  he  clothed  ,a  naked  mind  with  the 

wisdom  and  wealth  of  his  own. 
And  I  bow'd  myself  down  as  a  slave  to 

his  intellectual  throne, 
When  he  coin'd  into  English  gold  tome 

treasure  of  classical  song, 
When  be  flouted  a  statesman's  error,  or 

flamed  at  a  public  wrong, 
When  be  rose  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of 

an  eagle  beyond  me,  and  past 
Over  the  range  and  the  change  of  the 

world  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
When  be  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in 

the  canes  by  the  purple  tide,  ■ 

And  the  high  star-crowns  of  his  palmF 

on   the   deep-wooded   mountain- 

And  clifls  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt 

to  Ihe  brink  of  his  bay. 
And  trees  like  the  towers  of  a  minster, 

the  sons  of  a  winlerless  day. 
■  Paradise  there ! '  so  he  said,  but  I  seem'd 

in  Paradise  then 
With  the  5rst  great  love  1  had  felt  for  the 

lirst  and  greatest  of  men ; 
Ten  long  days  of  summer  and  tin  —  if  it 

must  be  so  — 
But  days  of  a  larger  light  Iban  I  ever 

again  shall  know — 
Days  that  will  glimmer,  I  fear,  thro'  life 

to  my  latest  breath ; 
*  No  frost  there,'  so  he  said,  '  as  in  truest 

l«ve  no  Death.' 


Mother,  one  morning  a  bird  with  awarUe 

plaintively  sweet 
Percb'd  on  the  shrouds,  and  then   fell 

fluttering  down  at  my  feet; 
1  took  it,  he  made  it  a  cage,  we  fondled 

it,  Stephen  and  I, 
But  it  died,  and  I  thought  of  the  child 

for  a  moment,  I  scarce  know  why. 
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But  If  tin  be  «ii.  Dot  iiUieiiled  fate,  a 

msDj  will  say, 
My  MR  to  my  deioUtc  little  one  fouDi 


Ocean    and    Hea 


Plunged  on  the  vessel   ind    swept  in  a 

cataract  off  from  her  aides. 
And  ever  the  great  itocni  grew  with  a 

howl  and  a  hoot  of  the  blast 
In  the  rigging,  voices  of  hell  — then  came 

ihe  crash  of  the  mast. 
■The  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  and  there  I 

began  to  weep, 
'I  am  the  Jonah,  the  ccew  should  cast 

me  into  the  deep, 
For  ah  God,  what  a  heart  was  mine  to 

foraake  her  even  for  you.' 
'Never  the  heart  among  women,' he  aaid, 

'  more  tender  and  true." 
'The  hcartl  not  a  mother's  heart,  when 

I  left  my  darling  alone.' 
'Comfort  yourself,  for  the  heart  of  the 

father  will  care  for  his  own.' 
'TTie  heart  of  the  father  will  spurn  her,' 

I  cried,  'for  the  sin  of  the  wife. 
The  cloud  of  the  mother's  shame  will 

enfold  her  and  darken  her  life.' 
Then  his  pale  face  twitch'd;  '0  Stephen, 

I  love  you,  I  love  you,  and  yet'  — 
As  I  lean'd  away  from  his  arms  — '  would 


God,  V 


:  had  n. 


And  he  spoke  not  —  only  the  itorm;  till 

after  a  little,  I  yearn'd 
For  his  voice  again,  and  be  calt'd  to  me 


'The  heart,  the  heart!'   I  kiss'd  him,  I 

clung  to  the  sinking  form. 
And  the  storm  went  roaring  above  us, 

and  be  —  was  out  of  the  storm. 

And  then,  then.  Mother,  the  ship  stag- 

ger'd  under  a  thunderous  shock, 
That  shook   us   asunder,  as  if  she  had 
itnick  and  crash'd  on  a  rock; 


For  a  huge  sea  smote  every  soul  from  the 

decka  of  The  Falcon  but  one; 
All  of  them,  all  but  the  man  that  was 

lash'd  to  the  helm  had  gone; 
And  I  fell  —  and  the  storm  and  the  d«]r« 

went  by,  but  I  knew  no  more  — 
Lost  myself— lay  like  the  dead  by  the 

dead  on  the  cabin  floor. 
Dead  to  the  death  beside  me,  and  lost  to 

the  luss  that  was  mine, 
With  a  dim  dream,  now  and  then,  of  a 

hand  giving  bread  and  wine. 
Till  1  woke  from  the  trance,  and  the  ship 

stood  still,  anil  Ihe  skies  were  blue. 
But  the  face  I  bad  known,  O  Motiia, 

was  not  the  &ce  that  I  knew. 

IX. 
The  strange  mtsfealuring  mask  that  I  *aw 

so  amazed  me,  that  I 
Stumbled  on  deck,  half  mad.     I  woold 

fling  myself  over  and  die ! 
Butone  — he  was  waving  a  flag  —  the  one 

man  left  on  the  wreck  — 
'Woman'— he  graspt  at  my  arm — "May 

tbere'  —  I  crouch'd  upon  deck  — 
'We  are  sinking,  and  yet  there's  hope: 

look  yonder,'  he  cried, '  a  sail,' 
In  (k  tone  so  rough   that   I   broke   iDto 

passionate  tears,  and  the  wail 
Of  a  beaten  babe,  till  I  saw  that  ft  boat 

All  on  a  sudden  1  thought,  I  shall  look 
on  the  child  again. 


They  lower'd  me   down   the  Mde,   «iid 

there  in  the  boat  I  lay 
With  sad  eyes  lixt  on  the  lost  tea-home, 

as  we  glided  away, 
And  I  sigh'd,  ai  the  low  dark  hull  dipt 

under  Ihe  smiling  main, 
'  Had  1  Etay'd  with  him,  I  had  now  — 

with  kim  —  been  out  of  my  pain.' 


They  look  us  aboard:  the  crew  were 
gentle,  the  captain  kind; 

Bui  /  was  the  lonely  slave  of  an  oftra- 
wandering  mind; 

For  whenever  a  rougher  gnat  miglit 
tumble  a  stormier  wave. 
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'O  Stephen,'  I  moan'd,  >I  im  coming  to 
thee  in  thine  Ocean-grave.' 

And  again,  when  a  balmier  bteeie  cm:I'cl 
over  a  peacefiiUet  sea, 

I  foood  mjnelf  moaning  again  >  O  child, 
I  am  coming  lo  thee.' 


The  broad  while  btov  of  the  Isle  —  that 

bay  with  the  colour'd  aand  — 
Rich  was  the  lose  of  sunset  there,  ai  we 

drew  to  the  land; 
All   so   quiet   the   ripple   would    hardly 

blanch  into  spray 
At  the  feet  of  the  cliff;  and  I  pray'd  — 

*  toy   child '  —  (oT    1    still    could 

pray  — 
'  May  her  life  be  as  bliufnlly  calm,  be 

never  gloom'd  by  the  curse 
Of  •  ^D,  not  hers! ' 

Was  it  weU  with  the  child? 

I  wrote  to  the  nurse 

Who  had  borne  my  Hower  on  her  hireling 

heart;  and  an  answer  came 
Not  from  the  nurse  —  nor  yet  to  the  wife 


ohert 


I  shook  as  I  opened  the  letter  —  1  knew 

that  hand  too  well  — 
And  from  it  a  scrap,  dipt  out  of  the 

'deaths'  in  a  paper,  fell. 
'Ten  long  sweet  summer  days'  of  fever. 


DESPAIR. 

A  man  ind  hi*  wife  having  loM  faiih  in  a  God. 
utd  hope  of  a  liEe  to  come,  aod  beipg  utterly 
DuenUc  ID  Ihit,  resolve  10  end  vhemvelvei  by 
dnwaine.  The  woman  ii  drowned,  bul  the  man 
rbcued  by  »  miniitcr  of  the  lect  he  had  abao- 


Is  it  you,  that  preach'd  in  the  chapel 
there  looking  over  the  sand? 

Follow'd  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd 
ut,  and  drew  me  to  land? 


well 

That  you  came   unwish'd  for,  nncall'd, 
between  me  and  the  deep  and  my 

Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  dayt 

of  the  Godless  gloom 
Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  with- 

,    out  hope,  withoni  any  delight 
In  anything  here   apon   earth?  bat  ah 

God,  that  night,  that  nieht 
When  the  rolling  eye*  of  the  lighthouse 

there  on  the  fatal  neck 
Of  land  running  out  into  rock  —  they  had 

saved  many  hand  reds  fromwreck — 
Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  re- 
member I  thought,  as  we  past. 
Does  it  matter   how  many  they  saved? 

we  are  all  of  us  wreck'd  at  last  — 
'  Do  you  fear? '  and  there  came  thr[>'  the 

roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 

breath, 
'Fear?   am   1   not   with    you?      I    am 

frighted  at  Ufe  not  death.' 


And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe 

sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky. 
Flashing  with   lires  as  of  God,  but  we 

knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie  — 
Bright   as  with    deathless    hope  —  but, 

however  they  sparkled  and  shone. 
The   dark    little   worlds  running  round 

them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on 

the  earth  below, 
A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamenta- 


See,  we  were  nur«ed  in  the  drear  night- 

fold  of  your  fatalist  creed, 
And  we  tum'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  we 

bad  hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed. 
When  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming 

would   scatter  the  ghosts  of  the 

Fast, 
And    the    cramping    creeds    that    bad 

madden'd     the     peoples    would 

vanish  at  lait. 
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And  we  broke  awar  rrom  Ihe  Christ,  our 
human  brother  and  friend, 

For  He  spoke,  or  it  iccm'd  thai  He 
sfioke,  of  a  HeU  without  help, 
without  end. 


Hoped  foi  a  dawn  and  it  came,  bat  tbe 

promise  had  faded  away; 
Wc  had  past  from  g  cheerless  night  to 

the  glare  of  a  drearier  day ; 
He  is  only  a  cloud  and  h  smoke  who  was 

once  a  pillar  of  lite. 
The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the 

shadow  of  its  desire  — 
Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the 

weak  trodden  downby  the  strong. 
Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all 

murder,  ajid  wrong. 


O  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing  —  alone 

on  that  lonely  shore  — 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew 

not  that  which  she  bore ! 
Trusting  no   longer  that  earthly  flower 

would  be  heavenly  fruit  — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  aoula—  no  souls 

—  and  to  die  with  the  brute 


Nay,  but  I  am  not  el  aiming 

know  you  of  old  — 
Small  pity  for  those "'    " ' 


iiiai  have  tanged  from 
warmth  of  your  fold, 

[he  dark  side  of  your 
Gud  of  eternal  lage. 


But  pity  — the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice  —  was 

in  her  and  in  me, 
Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying 

God  that  should  be ! 
Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an 

And  pity  for  oni  own  selves  on  an  earth 

thai  Iwre  not  a  flower; 
Pity  for  all  that  suffers  an  land  or  in  air 

or  the  deep. 
And  pity  fur  our  own  selves  till  we  loug'd 

for  eternal  sleep. 


Ughtly  step  over  the  sands  1  the  vatoi 
—  you  hear  them  call ! 
ith  its  angui^,  and  horrors,  and 


Life 


And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own  —  she 

was  always  loyal  and  sweet  — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  desk 

came  playing  about  our  feet 
Then  was  a  strong  sea-current  would 

'Ah  God'  tho'  I  felt  as  I  spoke  Im 
taking  Ihe  name  in  vain  — 

'  Ah  God '  and  we  turn'd  to  each  other, 
we  kiss'd,  we  embraced,  she  aod  I, 

Knowing  the  Love  we  were  uaed  to  be- 
lieve everlasting  would  die ; 

We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books 
and  welean'd  to  the  darker  side  — 

Ah  God,  should  we  find  Him,  perliaps, 
perhaps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died  \ 

We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  thb 
earth  is  a  fatherless  Hell  — 

'  Dear  Love,  tot  i 


r  farewell,' 


e  the 


Never  a  cry  so  detolate  n 

world  began. 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad, 

coming  of  mar 


But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  and 
you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 

Not  a  grain  of  {^tilude  mine!  Voa 
have  parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 

I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  b  lU 

If  a  curse  meant  ai^hl,  I  would  curse 
you  for  not  having  let  me  be. 


Visions  of  youth  —  for  my  brain-was  drnnk 

with  the  water,  it  seems; 
1  had  past  into  perfect  quiet  at  length 

out  of  pleasant  dreams. 
And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning  — 

what  was  it  when   match'd  with 

the  pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a   vnetched  life 

rushing  back  thio'  the  veini? 
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Wbr  ihoiild  I  live?  one  son  had  forged 

an  his  f&ther  and  fled, 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  1  would 

thank  bim,  the  other  ii  dead. 
And  there   waa  a  babj'-girl,   that   had 

never  look'd  on  Ihc  light : 
Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  ihe  put  lirom 

the  nigbi  to  (he  night 


But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  ber  eldest- 
born,  her  glory,  her  boast, 

Stiack  bard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the 
mother,  and  broke  it  almost; 

Tbo',  glory  and  sbame  dying  out  Ibr  ever 
in  endless  time. 

Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crown'd 
forarirtue.or  liang*d  for  a  crime? 

XIV. 

And  rnin'd  by  iim,  by  Aim,  I  stood 
there,  naked,  amazed 

In  a  world  of  anogsot  opulence,  feai'd 
myself  turning  crazed, 

And  1  would  tiot  be  mock'd  in  a  mad- 
house t  and  she,  the  delicate  wife, 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if 
cured,  b;  the  surgeon's  knife,  — 


Wby  should  we  bear  with   an  hour  of 
If  every  man  die  for  ever,  if  all  bis  griefs 


of  at 


T- vanishing 


When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its 
last,  and  its  last  brother-worm 
will  have  fled 

From  the  dead  fosul  skull  that  is  left  in 
the  rocks  of  an  earth  (hat  is  dead? 


Have  I  crsied  myself  over  their  horrible 
infidel  writings  ?    O  yes, 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  sec, 
of  the  popular  preai, 


When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and 
the  owls  are  whooping  al  noon. 

And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  Uiis  dunghill 
and    crows  to   the  sun  and  the 

Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science 
are  bo(horthemturn'd  into  blood. 

And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart, 
running  after  a  shadow  of  good; 

For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing 
books  are  scatler'd  from  hand  to 

IVf  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel 
too  looking  over  the  sand. 

XVII. 

What  1  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love 
that  has  served  us  so  well? 

Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlast- 
ing Hell, 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and 
does  what  he  will  with  his  own; 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never 
has  heard  us  groan ! 

XVIII. 
Hell?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal, 

as  men  have  been  told. 
The  lecher  would  cleave  lo  his  lusts,  and 

the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold. 
And  so  there  were   Hell  for  cverl  but 

were  there  a  God  as  you  say, 
His  Love  would  have  power  over  Hell 

till  it  utterly  vanish'd  away. 


Ah  yet  — I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at 

times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe, 
Ofa  God  behind  all— after  all  —  the  great 

God  for  aught  that  1  know; 
But  the  God  of  love  and  of  Hell  together 

—  they  cannot  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God  may  the  Great 

God  curse  him  and  bring  him  to 

naught  t 

XX. 
Blasphemy!    whose   U  the   fault?  is   it 

mine?  for  why  would  you  save 
A  madman  to  vex  you  with   wretched 

words,  who  is  best  in  his  grave? 
Blasphemy  1  ay,  why  not,  being  i&mn'd 

beyond  hope  of  grace? 
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THE  ANCIENT  SAGE. 


Blasphemy  1  truel  I  have  scared  you 
pale  with  my  scandflluiu  talk. 

Bat  the  bUiphemy  to  m/  mind  lies  all  in 
the  way  that  you  walk. 


Hence!  she  U  gone!  can  1  stay?  can  I 

breathe  divorced  from  the  Past? 
You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eye*  if  I 

do  nut  escape  you  at  last. 
Our  octbodox  coroner  doabtlets  will  find 

it  a  felo-de-ae, 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool, 

if  you  will,  does  it  matter  to  me? 

THE  ANCIENT  SAGE. 

A  THOUSAND  summers  ere  the  time  of 

Christ 
From  out  bis  ancient  city  came  a  Seer 
Whom  one  that  loved,  and  honour'd  hto 

Was  no  disciple,  richly  garh'd,  but  wor 
From  wasteful   living,  fullow'd  —  in  h 

A  scroll  of  verse  —  tiU  ibttt  old  man  before 
A  cavern   whence   an   affluent  fountain 


.f°l 


This  wealth  of  waters  might  but  seem  to 

From  yon  dark  cave,  but,  son,  the  source 

is  higher, 
Yon  summit  half-a-league  in  air  — and 

The  cloud  that  hides  it  —  higher  still,  the 

heavens 
Whereby  the   cloud  was   moulded,  and 

w hereout 
The  cloud  descended.     Force  is  from  the 

I  am  wearied  of  our  city,  son,  and  go 
To  apend  my  one  last  year  among  the 

hills. 
What  bast  thou  there?    Some  deatlisong 

for  the  Ghouls 
To  make  their  banquet  relish?  let  me 

read. 


"  How  far  thro'  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightin(;ale  is  heard! 
What  power  but  the  bird's  could  make 

This  music  in  the  bird? 
How  summer-bright  are  yonder  skies. 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue! 
And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  thai  lies 

Behind  the  green  and  blue? 
But  man  to-d<>y  is  fancy's  fool 

The  r^neless  Power,  or  Powers,  that  rale 
Were  never  heard  or  seen." 

If  thou  would'st  hear  the  Nameless,  and 

wilt  dive 
Into  the  Temple-cave  of  thine  own  self, 
There,  brooding  by  the  central  altar,  thou 
May'st  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath  a 

By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou   be 

As  if  thou  knewest,  tho'  thou  canst  not 

For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on   the 

Uke 
That  sees  and  stira  the  surface-shadow 

there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  aby^m, 
The   Abysm   of   all    Abysms,   beneath. 

The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green  of 

And  in  the  million-millionth  of  a  grain 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  for  evermore, 
And  ever  vanishing,  never  vanishes. 
To  me,  my  son,  more  mvitic  than  my»cl£ 
Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  me. 
And  when  thou  lendest  thy  free  aool 
-  thro'  heaven. 
Nor  understandest  bound  nor  boundless- 

Thou  scest  the  Nameless  of  the  hundred 

And  if  the  Nameless  should  withdraw 
from  all 
Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  thy  world 
Might  vanish  like  thy  shadow  in  the  dark 

"And  since— from  when  this  earth 
began  — 

The  Nameless  never  came 
Among  us,  never  spake  with  man. 

And  never  named  the  Name" — 
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THE  ANCIENT  SAGE. 


Thou  cansl  not  prove  tbe  Nttincleis,  O 

mjrion, 
Nor  canM   tfaon  prove  tb«  world  thou 

Thou  can«t  not  prove  that  thou  art  body 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  spirit 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both 

Tfaou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  Immor- 
tal, do 

Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal  —  nay,  my 

ThoD  canst  not  prove  that  T,  vho  spea.k 

with  thee. 
Am  not  thyself  in  converse  with  thyself, 
For    nothing   worthy    proving    can    be 

proven, 
Not  yet  diiproven:   wherefore  thou  be 

Cleare  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt. 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of 

Faith! 
She   reels  not  in  the  storm  of  warring 

She  brightens  at  the  dash  of  '  Yes  '  and 

'No,' 
She  sees  the  Best  that  glimmers  thro'  the 

Worst, 
She  feels  the  Sun  is  hid  bnt  for  a  night, 
She  spies  the  summer  thro'  the  winter 

bud, 
She  tastes  the  fmit  before  the  blossom 

fiills, 
She  hears  the  lark  within   the  songless 


"  What  Pow^r?  aught  akin  to  Mind, 

The  mind  in  me  and  you? 
Or  power  as  of  the  Gods  gone  blind 
Who  see  not  what  Ibey  do?  " 


-  till  That  which 


And  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro'  what  w 


According  to  the  Highest  in  the  Highest 

"  What  Power  but  the  Years  that  make 

And  break  the  vase  of  clay, 
And  stir  the  sleeping  earth,  and  wake 

The  bloom  that  fades  away? 
What  rulers  but  tbe  Days  and  Hours 

That  cancel  weal  with  woe, 
And  wind  the  front  of  youth  with  flowers, 

And  cap  our  age  with  snow?  " 

The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glancing 
by, 

:i  flicker  past  thro'  sun  and 


Tho'  > 


with  the  Nameless  v. 
Hon 


r  Day  n 


;,  thin   minds,   who   creep  from 

thought  to  thought. 
Break   into  'Thens'  and  'Whens'  the 

Eternal  Now: 
This    double    seeming   of    the    single 

world  I  — 
My  words  are   like  the  babblings  in  a 

Of  nightmare,  when  the  babblings  break 

the  dream. 
But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world  of 


will. 

"The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes, 

The  la«  and  least  of  men; 
Who  chngs  to  earth,  and  once  would  dare 

Hell-heat  or  Arctic  cold. 
And  now  one  breath  of  cooler  air 

Would  loose  him  from  his  hold; 
His  winter  chills  him  to  the  root. 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind; 
The  kernel  of  the  shrivell*d  fruit 

Is  jutting  thro'  the  rind; 
The  tiger  spasms  tear  his  ches^ 
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The  palajr  w«gt  hit  he*d; 
The  vile,  the  sons,  who  love  him  belt 

Would  fain  th«t  he  were  dead; 
The     gciefi    by    which    be    once    wM 

Were  never  worth  the  while  "  — 

Who  knowt  ?  0[  whether  thiieartb-DBrrow 

life 
Be  fet  but  yolk,  and  forming  in  the  ihell? 


The  placid  gleam  of  lunKt  after  storm ! 
"The  atateaman'i  bruD  that  sway'd  the 

i*  feebler  than  his  knees; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

Id  ever-ailent  seas-, 
He  warrior  hath  forgot  his  arms. 

The  Learned  all  bis  lore; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  charms 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more; 
The  prophet's  beacon  burn'd  in  vain, 

Aod  now  it  lost  in  cloud ; 
The  plowman  passes,  bent  with  pain. 

To  rail  with  what  he  plowM; 
The  poet  whom  his  Age  would  quote 

At  heir  of  endless  fame  — 
He  knows  not  ev'n  the  book  he  wrote, 


Note' 


n  has  overlived  hit  day, 
And,  darkening  in  the  light. 
Scarce  feelt  the  senses  break  away 
To  mix  with  ancient  Night." 


"The  years  that  when  mjc  Youth  began 

Had  set  the  lily  and  rote 
By  all  my  ways  where'er  they  ran. 

Have  ended  mortal  foes; 
My  rose  of  love  for  ever  gone. 

My  lily  of  truth  and  trust  — 
They  made  her  lily  and  rose  in  one. 

And  changed  her  into  dust. 
O  rosetree  planted  in  my  grief, 

And  growing,  on  her  tomb. 
Her  dott  is  greening  in  your  leaf, 

Her  blood  is  in  your  bloom. 


O  slender  lily  waving  there, 
And  laughing  back  (be  tight, 

In  vain  you  tell  me  '  Earth  is  fair' 
When  all  is  dark  at  night" 

My  ton,  the  world  is  dark  with  grieii  and 

graves. 
So  dark  that   men  cry  out  against  the 

Who  knowt  but  that  the  darkness  is  in 
man? 

The  doors  of  Night  may  be  the  gates  of 
Light; 
wert  thou  bom  or  blind  or  deaf,  and 
then 

Suddenly  heal'd,  how  woold'stlhouglorv- 
in  all 

1\tt   splendours  and   the  voices  of  the 
world  1 

And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and 
yel 

No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom 

Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade. 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

"But  vain  thetean  for  daiken'd  ycais 

As  laughter  over  wine. 
And  vain  the  laughter  as  the  teart, 

O  brother,  mine  or  thine, 

"  For  all  that  laugh,  and  all  that  weep. 
And  alt  that  breathe  are  one 

Slight  ripple  on  the  tioundless  deep 
That  moves,  and  all  is  gone." 

But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundlett  deep 
Feels  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and 

itself 
For  ever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion   of  the 

'  Yet  wine  and  laughter  friends  I  and  set 

The  lamps  alight,  and  call 

For  golden  mu«c,  and  forget 

The  darkness  of  the  palL" 

If  utter  darkness  closed  the  day,  my 

But  earth's  dark  forehead  flingt  athwart 
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Her  shadow  crow 
To  Dottbward  —  K 


I'd  with  itsn  —  and 


«  that  n 


rt,but 


From  right  and  night  to  lo*e  themselvn 

I  b»te  the  black  negation  of  the  bier, 
Aod  wish  the  dead,  as  happiec  than  ooi- 

And  higher,  having  climb'd  one   step 

beyond 
One  vilUge  miMries,  might  be  borne  in 

To   burial  or  to  baming,  hymn'd  from 

With   «oog3  in  praiie    of  death,  and 
crown'd  with  flowen  1 


The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  wai  loosed, 
And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  Heaven.     I  touch'd  »y  limbs, 

tbe  limbs 
Were  strange  not  mine — and  yet  no 

shade  of  doubt. 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match'd 

with  ours 
Were  San  to  spark  —  un^adowable  in 

Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow- 

"  And  idle  gleam*  will  come  and  go. 

But  stilt  the  clouds  remain;  " 

The  clouds  themselves  arc  children  of  tbe 


But  louder  than  thy  rhyme  the  wlenl 

Word 
Of  that  world-prophet  in  the  heart  of  man. 

"Tho' 
Ofm 

To-day?  but  what  of  yesterday?  for  oft 
On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what  then 

I  cali'd. 
Who  knewnoboohsand  no  philosophies. 
In   my  boy-phrase  '  The  Paiuon  of  the 

Past.' 
The  first  gray  streak  of  earliest  summer- 

The  last  long  stripe  of  waning  crimson 

gloom, 
fa  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one  — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a 

flower 
Had  murmurs 'Lost  and  gone  and  lost 

and  gone ! ' 
A  breath,  a  whisper  —  some  divine  fare- 
well- 
Desolate  sweetness — far  and  faraway  — 
What  had  be  loved,  what  had  he  lost, 

the  boy? 
I  know  not  and  I  speak  of  what  ha*  been. 
And  more,   my  son !   for   more  than 

Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
The  word  that  is  the  ^mbol  of  nqraelf. 


And  Day  and  Night  are  children  of  the 

And  idle  gleam*  lo  thee  are  light  to  me. 
Some  say,  the  Light  was  father  of  the 

Night, 
And  some,  the  Night  was  father  of  the 

Light, 
No  night  no  day!  —  I  touch  thy  world 

No  ill  no  good !  such  counter-temi*,  my 

Are  border-races,  holding,  each  its  own 
By  endless  war :  but  night  enough  is  there 
In  yon  dark  city:  get   thee  back:  and 

The  key  to  that  weird  casket,  which  for 

thee 
But  holds  a  skull,  is  neither  thine  nor 

But  in  the  hand  of  what  is  more  than 

Or  in  man's  hand  when  man  is  more  than 

Let  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow  men. 
And  make  thy  gold  thy  vassal  not  thy 

And  fling  free  alms  into   the   beggar's 

bowl. 
And  send  the  day   into   the   darken'd 
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Not  list  for  gueidon  In  the  roice  of  men, 

A  Afrng  echo  ffom  x  falling  wall; 

Nor  care  — for   Hunger  hath  the  Evil 

eye  — 
To  irex  the  noon  with  tiery  gems,  or  fold 
Thf  preaence  in  the  silk  of  sanptuout 

Nor  roll  thy  viands  on  a  lascioui  tongue. 
Not  drown  thyself  with  flies  in  honied 

Nor  thoa  be  rageful,  like  a  handled  bee, 
And  lo»e  thy  life  by  usage  of  thy  sting; 
Not  harm  an  adder  thro'  the  lust   for 

Nor  make  a  snail's  horn  shrink  for  wan- 
tonness; 

And  mote  —  think   well!    Do-well  will 

follow  Ihought, 
And  in  the  fatal  sequence  of  this  world 
An  evil  thought  may  soil  thy  children's 

blood; 
But  curb  the  tieast  would  cut  lh«e  in  the 

And  leave  the  hoi  swamp  of  voloptuona- 

A  cloud  between  the  Nameleai  and  thy- 
self, 
And   lay  thine   uphill  shoulder  to   the 

And  climb  the  Mount  otBlcssing,  whence, 

if  thou 
Look  higher,   then — perchance  —  thou 

mayest  —  beyond 
A  hundred  ever-rising  mountain  line*. 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow 

The  high-heaven   dawn  of  more   than 

mortal  day 
Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision! 

So,  fatewcll. 


rHE  FUGHT. 
t. 

Abe  you  sleeping?    have  you  forgotten? 

do  not  sleep,  my  sister  dear ! 
How  can  you  sleep?  (he  morning  brings 

the  day  I  hate  and  feat; 
The  cock  has  crow'd   already  once,  he 

crows  before  his  time; 
Awake  1  the  creeping  glimmer  steals,  the 

hills  are  white  with  time. 


Ah,  clasp  me  In   your  anns,  uslet,  ll^ 

fold  me  to  your  breast ! 
Ah,  let  me  weep  my  fill  once  more,  and 

cry  myself  lo  rest! 
To  rest?  to  rest  and  wake  no  more  were 

better  rest  fot  me, 
Than  to  waken  every  morning  to  that 

face  I  loathe  to  see: 


I  envied  your  sweet  slumber,  all  nigfal  n 


The  night  was  calm,  the  mom  is  olm. 

and  like  another  day; 
But  I  could  wish  yon  moaning  sea  would 

rise  and  burst  the  shore. 
And  such  a  whirlwind  blow  these  lrood^ 

as  never  blew  before. 


For,  one   by  one,  the  stars  went  down 

across  the  gleaming  pane, 
And  project  after  project  ruse,  aod  aU  of 

The  blackthorn-blossom  fades  and  fill* 

and  leaves  tbe  hitler  aloe. 
The  hope  I  catch  at  vanishes  and  youth 


Come,  speak  a  little  comfort  1  all  night 

I  ptay'd  with  teats, 
And  yet  no  comfort  came   to  me,  and 

now  the  morn  appears. 
When  he  will  teat  me  from  your  side, 

who  bought  me  for  his  ^ave: 
This  /ather  pays  his  debt  with  me,  and 

weds  me  to  my  grave. 


What  father,  this  or  mine,  was  he,  who, 

on  that  summer  day 
When  I  had  rall'n  from  off  the  crag  we 

clambcr'd  up  in  play. 
Found,  fear'd  me  dead,  and  groan'd,  awl 

took  and  kiss'd  me,  and  again 
He  kiss'd  me;   and  I   loved  him  Iheoj 

he  wat  my  father  Jien. 


si'-- 


THE  FLIGHT. 


No  bther  now,  the  tyrant  vuwl  of  a 

tyrant  vice ! 
The  Godlen  JepbthavQimhis  cbild  .  .  . 

to  one  cut  of  the  dice. 
Theae  ancient  woods,  this  Halt  ai  last 

will  go  —  pcrhapi  have  gone, 
EiMpt  bis  own  meek  daughter  yield  her 

life,  heait,  auul  to  one  — 


To  one  who  knows  I  icorn  him.    O  the 

furmal  mocking  bow. 
The  cruel  imile,  the  couitly  phrase  that 

roaski  his  malice  now  — 
But  often  in  the  sidelong  eyes  a  gleam  o( 

all  things  ill  — 
It  i*  Dot   Love  but   Hale  that  wedi  a 

bride  against  her  will; 


Hate,  that  would   pluck  from  this  true 

breast  the  locket  that  1  wear. 
The  precioDj  cryital  into  which  I  braided 

Edwin's  hair ! 
The  love  that  keeps  this  heart  alive  beats 

OD  it  night  and  day  — 
One  golden  curl,  his  golden  gift,  before 

he  past  away. 


He  left  ui  weeping  in  the  woods;    his 

boat  was  on  the  sand ; 
How    slowly  down    the    rocks  be  went, 

bow  loth  to  quit  the  landl 
And  aU  my  life  was  darken'd,  as  I  saw 

the  white  sail  run. 
And  darken,  up  that  lane  of  light  into 

the  setting  sun. 


How  often  have  we  watch'd  the  sun  fade 

from  us  thro'  the  West, 
And  follow  £<lwin  to  those  isles,  those 

islands  of  the  Blest  I 
Is  .if  not  there?  wonld  I  were  there,  the 

friend,  the  bride,  the  wife. 
With   him,  where  Bummer   never   dies, 

with  Love,  the  Sun  of  life  1 


XIL 

O  would  I  were  in  Edwin's  arms  —  once 

more  —  to  feet  his  breath 
Upon  ray  cheek  —  □□  Edwin's  ship,  with 

KHwin,  ev'n  in  death, 
Tbo'  all  about  the  shuddering  wreck  the 

death-while  sea  should  rave. 
Or  if  Up  were  laid  to  lip  on  the  pillows 

of  the  wave. 

XI IL 
Shall  I  take-iiHT^  1  kneel  vnOikimt  \ 

To  love  him  most,  whom  moat  I  loathe, 
to  honour  whom  I  scorn? 

The  Fiend  would  yell,  the  grave  would 
yawn,  my  mother's  ghost  would 

n  house  —  the 


Why  —  rather  than  that  hand  in  mine, 

tho'  every  pulse  would  fteeze, 
I'd   sooner  fold  an  icy  corpse  dead   of 

some  fool  disease : 
Wed  him?    I  will  not  wed  him.lellhem 

spurn  me  from  the  doors. 
And  I  will  vrander  till  I  die  about  the 

barren  moots. 

Jtv. 
The  dear,  mad  bride  who   stabb'd  her 

bridegroom  on  her  bridal  night  — 
If  mad,  then  I  am  mad,  tnit  sane,  if  she 

were  in  the  right. 
Hy  hther's  madness  makes  me  mad  — 

but  words  are  only  words  I 
I  am  not  mad,  not  yei,  not  quite  —  There  1 

listen  how  the  birds 


Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding 

orchard  trees  1 
The  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  Heaven 

upon  the  morning  breeze  ! 
How  gladly,  were  I  one  of  those,  how 

early  would  I  wake  1 
And  yet  the  sorrow  that  I  bear  baoROW 
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zint. 

Tbey   love  their  mates,  to  whom  tbey 

»ing;  or  else  their  songs,  thai  meet 

The  morning  with   such   music,   would 

And  tho'  these  falhers  »ill  not  hear,  the 
blessed  Heavens  are  just, 

And  Love  it  Gre,  and  bums  the  feet 
would  trample  it  to  dust. 

XVUL 

A  doot  WM  open'd  in  the  house — who? 

who  ?  my  father  sleeps ! 
A  stealthy  foot  upon  the  stair  I  he  —  lome 

one  —  tbis  way  creeps  \ 
[f  he?  yet,  he  .  .  .  lurks,  listens,  fears 

his  victim  may  bave  fled  — 
He!  where  it  tome  sharp-pointed  thing? 

he  comes,  and  tindt  me  dead. 


Not  be,  not  yelt  and  lime  to  act — but 

bow  my  temples  burn  I 
And  idle  bncies  flutter  me,  I  know  not 

where  to  turn; 
Speak  to  me,  sister;   counsel   me;    this 

marriage  must  not  be. 
Vou  only  know  the  love  that  makes  the 

world  a  world  to  me  t 

XX. 

tlur  gentle  mother,  had  sht  lived — but 

we  were  left  alone ; 
That  other  left  us  to  ourselves;  he  cared 

not  for  his  own; 
So  all  the  tummer  long  we  Toam'd  in 

these  wild  woods  of  ours. 
My  Edwin  loved  to   call  us  then  ■  Hit 

two  wild  woodland  flowers.' 

XZI. 

Wild  flowers  blowing  side  by  ude  tn 

God's  free  light  and  air. 
Wild  flowers  of  the  secret  woods,  when 

EMwin  found  ut  there. 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  roved  with  him, 

and  beard  his  passionate  vow, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  rove  do  more, 

if  we  be  parted  now  I 


You  will  not  leave  me  thus  in  grief  to 

wander  forth  forlorn; 
We  never   changed   a   bitter  word,  ut 

Our  dying  mother  join'd  our  hands;  ihe 

knew  tbis  father  well; 
She  bade  us  love,  like  soult  in  Hcaren, 

and  DOW  1  fly  from  Hell, 


And  you  with  me;   and  we  shall  li|lit 

upon  tome  lonely  shore. 
Some  lodge  within  the  waste  seanlaiKi, 

and  hear  the  waters  roar, 
And  see  the  ships  from  out  the  Wert  go 

dipping  thro'  the  foam. 
And  iunshine  on  tbat  sail  at  last  which 

brings  our  Edwin  home. 

XXIV. 

But  look,  the  morning  grows  apace,  tnd 

lights  the  old  church-tower. 
And  tights  the  clock  1   the  band  pmnb 

five — Ome  —  it  strikes  the hou^— 
I  bide  no  more,  I  meet  my  fate,  whateret 

ills  betide  1 
Arise,  my  own  (rue  aster,  come  fot4! 

the  world  is  wide. 

XXV. 

And  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  my  eyci 

are  dim  with  dew, 
I  seem  to  see  a  new-dug  grave  up  yonder 

by  the  yew  1 
If  we  should    never   more   return,  hit 

wander  band  in  hand 
With  breaking  hearts,  without  a  friend, 

and  in  a  distant  land  t 

XXVI. 

O  tweet,  they  teU  me  thai  the  world  b 

hard,  and  harsh  of  mind. 
But  can  it  be  to  hard,  so  harsh,  as  those 

that  should  be  kind  ? 
Tbat  matters  not:   let  come  what  will; 

at  last  the  end  is  sure, 
And  every  heart  that  love*  with  troth  is 

eqnal  to  cndnre. 
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Her,  that  jrer  Honour  was  tpakio'  to? 

Whin,  yer  Honout?  U»t  year  — 
Standin'  here  by  the  bridge,  when  last 

yer  Honout  wm  here  ? 
An'  yer  Honour  ye  gev  her  the  top  of  the 

rooroin',  'Tomona,'  ««ys  *he. 
What   did   they  call  her,  yer  Honour? 

'ITiey  call'd  her  Molly  Magee. 
An'  yer  Honoar'i  the  thrue  ould  blood 

that  alwayi  mauei  to  be  kind. 
But    there'*    raKin    in    all    thingi,    yer 

Honour,  for    Molly   wai   out   of 

her  tnuid. 

II. 
Shnie,  an'  meielf  remimben  wan  night 

comin'  down  be  the  ithrame, 
An'  it  Kcmt  to  ine  now  like   a  bit  of 

yiilher-day  in  a  dhtame  — 
Here  where  yer  Honour  seen  her  —  there 

was  but  ■  flip  of  a  moon. 
But  I  hard  thin)  —  Molly  Magee  wid  her 

bachelor,  Danny  O'Roon  — 
'You've   been    takin'  a    dhrop   o'   the 

crathor,'  an'  Danny  «ay»,  'Troth, 

Dhrinkin'  yer  health  wid  Shsunus  O'Sbea 

at  Katty's  shebeen;  ' 
But  I  must  be  lavin'  ye  soon.'    'Ochone 

are  ye  goin'  away?' 
'Goin'  to  cnt  the  Sassenach  whate,'  he 

•ays, '  over  the  say '  — 
'An'  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin?'  an'  1 

hard  him, '  Molly  aslboie, 
111  meet  you  agin  tomorta,*  m/s  be,  '  be 

the  chapel -door.' 
'An'  whin  are  ye  goin'  to  lave  me?' 

'C  Monday  momin','  sayi  he; 
'An'  iliute  thin  ye'lt  meet  me  tomorrs?' 

'  Tomorra,  tomorra,  Machreel' 
Thin  Molly's  ould  mother,  yer  Honour, 

that  had  no  likin'  for  Dan, 
Call'd  from  her  cabin  an'  tould   her  to 

come  away  from  the  man. 
An'  Molly  Magee  kem  llyin'  acrais  me, 

as  light  as  a  lark. 
An'  Dan  itood  there  for  a  minute,  an' 

thin  wint  into  the  dark. 


An'  the  sthnunes  runnin'  down  at  the 

back  o'  the  glin  'ud  'a  dhrowndcd 

HeU. 

III. 
But  airth  was  at  pace  niit  momin',  an' 

Hiven  in  its  glory  smiled, 
As  the  Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that  tmilet 

at  her  sleepin'  child  — 
Etbeo  —  she  slept  an  the  chapel-green, 

an'  she  turn'd  herself  roun' 
Wid  a  diamond  dhrop  in   her  eye,  for 

Danny  was  not  to  be  foun'. 
An'  many's  the  lime  that  I  watch'd  bei 

at  mass  lettin'  down  the  tear. 
For  the  Divil  a  Danny  was  there,  yet 

Honour,  for  for^  year. 


Och,  Molly  Magee,  wid  the  red  o'  die 

rose- an'  the  white  o'  the  May, 
An'  yer  hair  as  black  aa  the  night,  an' 

yer  eyes  as  bright  as  the  day ! 
Achora,   yer  laite    little    whishper   was 

•weet  as  the  lilt  of  a  bird  ! 
Acoshla,  ye  set  me  heart  batin'  to  music 

wid  ivery  word  1 
An'  forta  the  Queen  wid  her  sceptre  in 

sich  an  illiganl  han', 
Aa'  the  fall  of  yet  fool  in  the  dance  was 

as  light  as  snow  an  the  Ian', 
An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  whiniver 

ye  walkt  in  the  shtreet. 
Ad'  Sbamus  O'Sbea  was  yer  shadda,  an' 

laid  himself  undher  yer  feet, 
An'  I  bved  ye  meself  wid  a  heart  and  a 

half,  me  darlin',  and  he 
'Ud  'a  tbot  his  own  towl  dead  for  a  kiss 

of  ye,  Molly  Magee. 


But  sbnre  we  wor  belther  fHndi  whin  I 
crack'd  his  skull  for  her  sake, 

An'  he  ped  me  back  wid  the  best  he 
could    give    at    ould    Donovan's 

For  the  boys  wor  about  hei  uin  whin 
Dan  didn't  come  to  the  fore. 

An'  Shamus  along  wid  the  rest,  bat  ahe 
put  thim  siU  to  th«  doot. 


T,Google 


Ad',  afthcT,  I  thried  her  mewlf  ai  the 
bud  'od  come  to  me  ciU, 

Bat  Molly,  begorrah.'udlMtbeD  to  naither 
U  aU,  *l  aU. 


Ute, 
'Your   Danny,'  they  lays,  *  njver  ctassl 

over  say  to  the  Sauenacb  whate; 
tie's  gone  to  the  Stitei,  arooo,  an'  be's 

nuuried  another  wife. 
An'  yc'll  niver  set  eyes  an  tbe  face  of  the 

Ihrailhiu  agin  in  life  ! 
An'  to  dhnme  of  a  married  man,  death 


An'  afthet  her  paSrinB  had  inlct'd  glory, 

an'  both  in  wan  day. 
She  began  to  spake  to  heraelf,  the  ctathur, 

an'  whishpet,  an'  say, 
'  Tomona,  Tomorra ! '  an'   Father  Mo- 

lowny  he  tuh  her  in  ban', 
'  Molly,   you're    manin*,'  he    says,  '  me 

deal,  Bv  I  undherstan'. 
That  ye'U  meet  your  pairints   agin  an' 

yer  Danny  O'Roon  afore  God 
Wld  his  blessed  Marthyn  an'  Saints;  ' 

an'  she  gev  him  a  friendly  nod, 
'Tomorra,  Tomorta,'  she  says,  an'  she 

diiln't  intind  to  desave. 
But  her  wits  wor  dead,  an'  her  hair  was 

as  white  as  the  snow  an  a  grave. 


Arrah  now,  here  last  month  they  wor 
diggin'  the  bog,  an'  they  foan' 

Dhrownded  in  black  bog-wather  a  Corp 
lyin'  undher  groua'. 


Yer  Honour's  own  agini,  he  »«yi  to  trie 

wanst,  at  Katty's  ihcbeen, 
'The    Divil    take    all    the    black    Ian', 

for  a  blcsain'  'od  come  wid  tbe 

green  I ' 
An'  where  'ud  tbe  poor  man,  thin,  cut 

hU  bit  o'  turf  for  the  fire? 


But  och '.  bad  scnu  to  tbe  b^  vhin 
tbey  swallies  the  man  intire^ 

An'  sorra  the  bog  that's  in  Hiven  vid  aU 
the  light  an'  the  glow. 

An'  there's  hate  enoagh,  shure,  widoil 
liim  in  the  Divjj's  kitchen  belo*. 


Thim  ou]d  blind  nageis  in  Agypt,  I  hard 

his  Riverencc  say. 
Could   keep  their  hailbcn  kings  in  the 

flesh  for  the  Jidgemint  day, 
An',  faix,  be  the  piper  o'  Moses^  liey  Wep' 

the  cat  an'  tbe  dog. 
But  it  'ud  'a  been  aiaer  work  sv  they 

lived  be  an  Irish  bog. 


How-an-irer  they  laid  thia  body  they 

foun'  an  the  grasa 
Be  the  chapel-door,  an'  the  people  'ml 

But  a  frish  gineration  had  rii,  an'  mce: 

of  tbe  ould  was  few. 
An'  I  didn't  know  him  mesel^  an'  none 

of  the  parish  knew.  ' 


Bat  Molly  kem  limpio'  ap  wid  ber  stick, 

she  was  lamed  av  a  knee. 
Thin  a  slip  of  a  gossoon  call'd, '  Dir  ye 

know  bim,  Molly  Magee?' 
An'  she  stood  up  straight  as  the  Qoeea  ol 

the  world  —  she  lifted  het  nead — 
'He  said  he  would  meet  me  touoiral' 

an'  dhropt  down  dead  an  tbe  dead. 

XUI. 

Och,   MoHy,  we  thought,  inachi«e,  y« 

would  start  back  agin  into  life. 
Whin  we  laid  yei,  aich  be  aich,  at  yer 

wake  like  busban'  an'  wife. 
Sorra  the  dhry  eye  thin  but  was  wet  fot 

tbe  fiinda  that  was  gone  ! 
Sorra  the  silent  throat  bat  we  hard  il 

crj'iii'  'Ochone! ' 
An'  Shamus  O'Sbea   that   ha*  now  tea 

chitder,  hansiime  an'  loll. 
Him  an'  his  childer  wor  keenin'  as  if  hi 

had  lost  tbim  alL 
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TiMn  hit  Riv«tence  buried  thim  both  in 
wui  gr>v«  b«  the  dead  boor-tree,' 

The  jroong  man  Danny  O'Roon  »id  hii 
onki  woman,  Molly  Magee. 


Hay  all  the  Dowen  o'  Jecoosilim  blossoin 

an'  apring  from  the  gia$s, 
Imbraahin'   an'   kinia'  aich   other  —  u 

ye  did  —  orer  yer  CiMs  I 
An'  the  lark  tly  oat  o'  the  flowen  wid 

hia  aocg  to  the  San  *n'  the  Mood, 
An'  tell    tbim   in   Hiven  aboat    Molly 

Magee  an'  bet  Danny  O'Roon, 
ra  Holy  SL  Pcther  geta  up  wid  bU  kayi 

an'  opena  the  jatel 
An'  thote,  be  the  Cian,  that'i  betther 

nor  cuttin'  the  Sawenach  whate 
To  be  there  wid  tbe  Blessed  Mother,  an' 

Saints  ui'  Marlbyit  galore. 
An'  iliigin'  yer  '  A»e» '  an' '  Patbett '  for 


Ab'  now  that  I  tonld  yer  Honour  what- 

i»ev  1  hard  an'  leen, 
Vti  Hononr'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  to  dhriok 

yei  health  in  potheen. 


THE  SPINSTER'S   SWEET-ARTS. 


ibuc  (or  my  •weet-arts,  Ben )  fur  It  mim 

be  tbe  time  about  now 
Wlwa  Molly  oooma  in  fro*  the  fiu-end 

close  wi'  her  paaila  fro'  tbe  cow. 
Eh!^  be  new  to  the  platce  —  tboa'rt 

gaSpin'  —  doesn't  Iha  aee 
I  calli  'em  arler  the  fellcia  es  once  was 

(weet  npo'  me? 


Kiiy  to  be  sewer  It  be  paat  'er  tltne. 

What  maflkea  'er  u  lalte? 
Gei  lo  the  laine  at  the  back,  an'  >oo9k 

thnif  Maddiaon'a  galte  I 


Sweet-arts!  Molly  belike  may 'a  lighted 

to-night  upo'  one. 
Sweet-arts:   ihanks  to  Ihe  Lord  that  I 

□iver  not  listen'd  to  noSnl 
So  I  sits  i'  my  oiin  anncbair  wi'  my  oan 

kettle  theere  o'  the  hob. 
An'  Tommy  the   fust,   an'  Tommy  the 

tecond,  an'  Steevie  an'  Rob. 


Rob,  coom  oop  'ere  o'  my  knee.    Tbou 

aee»  that  i'  spite  o'  the  men 
1  'a  kep'  thmf  tbick  an'  thin  my  two 

'oonderd  a-year  to  mysen; 
Vis  i  thaw  tba  call'd  me  es  pretty  eb  imy 

lasa  i'  the  Sbere; 
An'  thou  be  es  pretty  a  Tabby,  but  Robby 

1  seed  thriif  ya  theere. 


Feyther  'ud  saSy  1  wur  ugly  es  sin,  an'  1 

bcSnt  not  vaSin, 
But  1  niver  wur  downright  hugly,  thaw 

aoom  'ud  'a  thowl  ma  plaSin, 
An'  I  wasn't  sa  plafin  i'  pink  ribbons,  ye 

said  I  wur  pretty  I'  pinks. 
Ad'  I  liked  to  'ear  it  1  did,  but  I  beint 

sich  a  fool  as  ye  thinks; 
Ye  was  alroBkin  ma  down  wi'  the  'air, 

as  I  be  a-stro8kin  o'  you. 
But  whinivcr  1  loooked  i'  tbe  glass  I  wur 

sewer  that  it  couldn't  be  true; 
Niver  wur  pretty,  not  I,  but  ye  knaw'd  it 

Thaw  it  wam't  not  me  es  wur  pretty,  but 
my  two  'oonderd  a-yea». 


O'ya  mind  the  murnin'  wben  we  was 

a-walkin'  logitber,  an'  stood 
By  tbe  claSy'd-oop  pond,  that  the  foSlk 

be  sa  scared  at,  i'  Gigglesby  wood, 
Wheer  the  poor  wench  drowndid  btrsen, 

black  Sal,es  'ed  been  disgraaced? 
An'  I   (eel'd   thy  arm   es   I   stood   wur 

a-ciee5pin  about  my  waaist; 
An'  roe  e«  »ur  alius  afear'd  of  a  roan's 

gitlin'  oner  food, 
I  sidled  awaSy  an'  awaSy  till  I  pliunpt  foot 

fust  i'  the  pond; 
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And,  Robby,  I  niver  'a  liked  tha  la  well, 

as  I  did  that  da^y, 
Fiu  tha  joompt  in  thysen,  an'  tfaa  hoickl 

my  feel  wi'  a  flop  fro'  the  claiy. 
A;,  Mick  oop  thy  back,  an'  set  oop  thy 

taSil,  [ha  may  gie  ma  a  km, 
Fur  I  walk'd  wi'  tha  all  the  way  hoam 

an'  wur  niver  sa  nigh  salyin'  Via. 
Bui  va  boiitb  was  i'  sich  a  clat  we  was 

shaSmed  to  cross  GiggleibyCreean, 
Fur  a  cat  may  loook  at  a  king  thou  knaws 

bat  the  cat  mun  be  clean. 
Sa  we  boath  on  us  kep  out  o'  sight  o'  the 

winders  o'  GiKlesby  Hinn  — 
Naay,  but  the  claws  »'  tha !  quiet !  they 

pricks  deSn  throf  to  the  thin  — 
Ad'  wa  boSth  slinkt  'oam  by  the  brokken 

shed  i'  the  lalne  at  the  back, 
Wheei  the  poodle  runa'd  at  tha  once,  an' 

thou  runn'd  oop  o'  the  thock; 
Aa'  tba  squecdg'd  my  'and  i'  the  shed, 

fur  theere  we  was  forced  to  'ide, 
For  1  seed  that  Steevie  wur  coo'min',  and 

one  o'  the  Tommies  betide. 

VII. 

Theere  now,  what  ait  'a  mewin  at,  Steevie  ? 


But,  Robby,  I  Chowt  o'  tha  all  the  while 

1  wur  chaangin'  my  gown, 
An'  I  Chowt  shall  I  chaSnge  my  staile? 

but,  O  Lord,  upo'  coomin'  down  — 
My  bran-new  carpet  es  firesh  es  a  midder 

o'  flowers  i'  MaSy  — 
Why  'edn't  tha  wiped  thy  shoes?  it  wur 

cUtted  all  over  wi'  claiy. 
An'  I  could  'a  cried  ammost,  fur  I  seed 

that  it  couldn't  be, 
An'  Robby  I  gjed  tfaa  a  raiUin  that  tattled 

An'  Molly  an'  me  was  agreed,  as  we  was 

a-cteanin'  the  floor, 
That  a  maa  be  a  dnrty  thing  an'  a  trouble 

an'  plague  wi'  indoor. 
But  I  rued  it  arter  a  bit,  fur  I  Stuck  to 

tha  mooi  na  the  rest. 
But  I  couldn't  'a  lived  wi'  a  man  an'  1 

knawi  it  be  all  fur  the  best 


Nafiy  — let  ma  stroak  tha  down  tm  1 

maSkes  tha  es  smooth  es  sik. 
But  if  I  'ed  married  tha,  Robby,  tboe'l 

not  'a  been  worth  thy  milk, 
Thou'd  niver  'a  cotch'd  ony  mice  bat  'i 

left  me  the  work  to  do. 
And  'a  taSen  to  the  bottle  beside,  to  a 

all  that  1  'ears  be  true; 
But  I  luovs  tha  to  niaike  thylen  'appy, 

an'  soa  purr  awaiy,  my  dear. 
Thou  'ed  wellnigh  purr'd  n»  «waay  En' 

my  oin  two  'oonderd  a-yeai. 

X. 

SweSrin  agean,  you  Toms,  as  ye  oied  to 

do  twelve  year  sin' ) 
Ye  niver  'card  Steevte  swefir  'cep'  it  ws 

An'  boath  o'  ye  mun  be  footo  to  be  haUa 

a-sbawin'  your  claw*. 
Fur  1  niver  cared  nothink  for  nehbei— 

an'  one  o'  ye  deSd  ye  knaws! 
Coom  give  hoaver  then,  weant  ye?   I; 

warrant  ye  soom  flne  daiy  — 
Theere,  lig  down  —  I  shall  bev  to  ^' 

one  or  Cother  awa3y. 
Can't  ye  taSke  pattern  by  Sleerie?  ye 

sha'n't  hev  a  drop  fro'  the  paaiL 
Steevie  be  right  good  manners  bang  tbrrf 

to  the  tip  o'  the  taail. 


Robby,  git  down  wi'tha,  wilt  tha?  Id 
Steevie  coom  oop  o'  my  knee. 

Steevie,  my  lad,  thou  'ed  very  nigh  beta 
the  Steevie  fur  me  1 

Robby  wur  fust  to  t>e  sewer,  'e  wur  boa 
an'  bred  i'  the  'ouse. 

But  thou  be  es  'ansom  a  tabby  ci  inr 


XII. 


i'  the  1 


:r  life 


fa£iChful  ai 
cos  o'  thy  fann  by  the  beck,  an'  tby 

windmill  oop  o'  the  croft, 
thowt  Iha  would  marry  ma,  did  lbs! 

but  that  war  a  Ut  own  uft, 
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Thaw  thorn  wu  es  lolber  e»  daiy,  wi'  > 
Diced  ted  faace,  an'  es  cleSn 

Es  a  shiUin'  fresh  fro'  the  mint  wi'  a  bran- 
new  'eSd  o'  the  QuecSn, 

An'  thy  farmin'  es  cl«5n  es  thysen',  for, 
Steevie,  tha  kep'  il  sa  neat 

That  I  nivcr  not  spied  ta.  much  c*  a 
poppy  along  wi'  the  wheSt, 

An'  the  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin'  an' 
seeSdin'  tba  haSted  to  see; 

Twnc  es  bad  e»  a  batlle-twig'  'cte  i'  my 
oSn  blue  chaumbet  to  me. 

Ay,  roob  thy  whiskers  ageHn  ma,  fat  I 
could  'a  taien  to  tba  well. 

Bat  fut  thy  baitns,  poor  Steevie,  a 
booncin'  boy  an'  a  geU. 


An'  thon  wa*  es  fond  o'  thy  baitnt  et  I 

be  mysen  o'  my  cats. 
But  I  nivet   not  wish'd   fur  childer,  I 

hevn't  naw  likin'  fur  brats; 
Ptetty  anew  vheo  ya  dtesset  'em  oop, 

an'  they  gois  fur  a  walk, 
Ot  sits  wi'  their  'ands  afoot  'em,  an' 

doesn't  not  'jnder  the  talk  ! 
Bat  theii  bottles  o'  pap,  an'  their  mucky 

bibs,  an'  the  clats  an'  Ihe  clouls. 
An'  their  mashin'  their  top  to  pieSces  an' 

maakin'  ma  deaf  wi'  their  shouts. 
An'  hallos  a-joompin'  about  ma  as  if  they 

was  set  upo'  springs. 
An'  a-haiin'  ma  hawkard  questions,  an' 

laSyin'  ondecent  things, 
An'  a-callin'  ma  '  hogly'  mayhap  to  my 

fa&ce,  or  a-teiirin'  my  gown  — 
Dcail  deatt  dearl     I  mun  part  them 

Tommies  —  Steevie  git  down. 


Ye  be  wuib  nor  the  men-tommies,  yon. 

I  tell'd  ya,  na  moor  o'  that  1 
Tom,  lig  theere  a'  the  cushion,  an'  tother 


Theetel  I  ha'  master'd  Atmf  Hed  I 
married  the  Tommies  — O  Lord, 

To  loore  an'  obaay  the  Tommies  1  I 
conldn't  'a  stuck  by  my  word. 

To  be  horder'd  about,  an'  waaked,  when 
UoUy  'd  put  out  the  light. 


By  a  man  coomin'  in  wi'  a  hiccup  at  ony 

hour  o'  the  night  \ 
An'  the  laable  staiin'd  wi'  'is  aiUe,  an'  the 

mud  o'  'is  boots  o'  the  stairs, 
An'   the  stink  o'  'il  pipe  i'  the  'ouae. 

an'  the  mark  o'  'is  'eid  o'  th« 

An'  noSn  o'  my  four  sweet-arts  'ud  'ft  let 
me  'a  hed  my  olia  waay, 

Sa  I  likes  'em  best  wi'  talils  when  Ihey 
'evn't  a  word  to  saay. 


Ad'  I  tits  i'  my  oin  little  parlour,  an' 

sarved  by  my  oEn  little  lass, 
Wi'  my  oSn  little  garden  outside,  an*  my 

□In  bed  o'  sparrow-graas, 
An'myoSn  door-poorch  wi'  the  woodbine 

an'  jessmine  a-dressin'  it  greeSn, 
An'  my  oSn  line  Jackman  i'  purple  a- 

toSbin'  the  'onse  like  a  Queeln. 


An'  the  little  gelli  bobs  to  ma  hofiens  es 

I  be  abroad  i'  the  laSnes, 
When  I  goSs  fur  to  coomfat  the  poor  e* 

be  down   wi'  their  haSches  an' 

their  paains : 
An'  a  haaf-pol  o'  jam,  or  a  motsel  o'  mell 

when  it  beint  too  dear. 
They  maakes  ma  a  graStet  Lafidy  nor  'er 

i'  the  mansion  theer, 
Hes  'es  hallus  to  hax  of  a  man  how  much 

to  spare  or  to  spend ; 
An'  a  spinster  I  be  an'  I  will  be,  if  soS 

pleise  God,  to  the  hend. 


Mew  I  mew !  —  Bess  wi'  Ihe  milk !  what 

ha  ma^e  our  MoUy  sa  laSte? 
It  should  'a  been  'ere  by  seven,  an'  theere 

—  it  be  strikin'  height  — 

'  Cushie  wur  craaied  fur  'er  cauf,'  well — I 

'e3rd  'er  a-maakin'  'er  moSn, 
An'  I  Ihowt  to  mysen  '  thank  God  thai  I 

hevn't  naw  cauf  o'  my  oSn.' 
Theere! 

Set  it  down  I 

Now  Robby  I 
You  Tommies  shall  watit  to-nisht 
Till  Robby  an'  Steevie  'es  'ed  their  Up 

—  an'  it  saive*  ye  right 
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I  mjaeirhsve  often  babbled  doubtless  of  i  foolish  patt; 
Babble,  b&bble ;  our  old  England  ■nay  go  down  in  babble  at  laU. 
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Pining  for  the  slronget  heart  that  once  had  beat  beside  her  a- 
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ngera—  „    . 

T*iMed  hard  in  tnoctil  agony  with  their  offapring,  born-unborn. 
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Tumble  Natnr*  heel  o'er 
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Well  be  gratehd  (or  the  sounding  w&tchward  '  ] 
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SSfi    PROLOGUE— THE   CHARGE   OF   THE  HEAVY  BRIGADE. 


Oint  birches  yellowiDf  «nd  liom  etch 

The  light  leaf  falling  fail. 
While  squirrels  from  our  fiery  heech 

Were  bearing  off  the  maiC, 
You  came,  »nd  loolt'd  and  loved  the  view 

Lonfr-knowD  and  luved  by  me, 
Green  Sussex  (kding  ioto  blue 

With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea; 
And,  gaiing  rrom  this  height  alone. 

We  spoke  of  what  had  beCD 
Most  marvellous  in  the  wars  your  ovn 

Crimeao  ma  bad  seeni 
And  DOW  —  like  old-world  iniu  that  take 

Some  warrior  for  a  sign 
That  therewitbin  a  guest  raay  make 

True  cheer  with  hopest  wine  — 
Because  you  heard  the  lines  I  read 

Nor  uttsr'd  word  of  blame, 
I  dare  without  your  leave  to  head 

These  rhymings  with  your  name. 
Who  know  you  but  as  one  of  those 

I  ftin  would  meet  again. 
Yet  know  you,  as  your  England  knows 

That  3^011  and  all  your  men 
Were  soldiers  to  her  heart's  desire, 

When,  in  the  vanish'd  year, 
You  saw  the  league-long  rampart-fire 

Flare  (root  Tel-el-Kebir 
Thro'  darkness,  and  the  foe  was  driveo, 

And  Wolseley  overthrew 
Arlbi,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 

Paled,  and  the  glory  grew. 


October  35,  1S54. 


The  charge  of  the  gallBtil  three  hundred, 

the  Heavy  Brigade ! 
Down  the  hill,  down  the  bill,  thousands 

of  Russians, 
Thousands  of   horsemen,  drew  (o    the 

valley  —  and  stay'd; 
For  Scarlett  and  Scarlett's  three  hundred 

were  riding  by 
When  the  points  of  the  Russian  laocet 

arose  in  the  sky; 


And  he  caU'd  •  Left  iriieel  into  linel' 

and  ther  wheel'd  and  obej'4 
Then  he  look'd  at   the   host  that  had 

halted  he  knew  not  why. 
And  he  turn'd  half  [omnd,  and  be  bade 

his  trumpeter  sound 
To  the  charge,  and  he  rode  on  ahead,  si 
_         he  waved  his  blade 

gallant  three  hundred  whose  gloiT 


willn 


:rdie- 


'  Follow,'  and  up  the  hill,  np  the  hill,  m 

the  hUl, 
FoUow'd  the  Heavy  Brigade. 


The  trumpet,   the   gallop,   the    charge, 


there  on  the  height. 
With  a  wing  push'd  out  to  llie  left  and 

a  wing  to  the  right. 
And  who  shall  escape  if  they  doae?  b« 

be  dash'd  up  alone 
Thro'  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
Sway'd  his  sabre,  and  held  hi*  own 
Like  an  Engliabman  there  and  then; 
All  in  a  moment  fullow'd  with  force 
Three    that    were    next    in    their  hay 

Wedged   themselvd  in  between    hone 

and  horse, 
Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap 

they  bad  made  — 
Four  amid  thousands  1   and  np  the  hiH 

up  the  hill, 
Gallopt  the  gallant   three  hundred,  tlie 

Heavy  Brigade. 


Fell  like  a  cannonshot. 
Burst  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Crash'd  like  a  hurricane. 
Broke  thro'  the  mass  ftom  below. 
Drove  thro'  the  midst  of  the  foe. 
Plunged  up  and  down,  to  and  Iro, 
Rode  flashing  blow  upon  blow. 
Brave  Inniskillens  and  Grep 
Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light! 
And  some  of  us,  all  in  amaie. 
Who  were  held  fat  a  wUle  fawD  the 
■      fight, 


■,Got)gle 


THE   CHARGE   OF  THE  HEAVY  BRIGADE  —  EPILOGUE. 


And  were  onlf  lUnding  at  gue. 
When  ibe  dark-mufflnl  Russian  crowd 
Folded  its  wings  from  the  left  and  Che 

right, 
ADd  roll'd  them  around  like  a  cloud, — 
O  mad  for  the   charge  and  the  battle 

When  our  own  good  redcoats  sank  ftom 

sigbl. 
Like  drops  of  blood  In  a  datk-gray  sea. 
And  we  tuin'd  lo  each  other,  whispering, 

all  dismay'd, 
'LoU  are  the  gallant  three  bundred  of 

ScaileU's  Brigade  1 ' 


'LoM  one  and  all '  were  the  words 

Mutter'd  in  our  dismay; 

But  they  rode  like  Vklors  and  Lords 

Thro'  the  forest  of  lances  and  swords 

In  the  heart  of  the  Russian  hordes. 

They  rode,  or  they  stood  at  bay  — 

Strack  with  the  sword-hand  and  slew, 

Down  with  the  bridle-hand  drew 

The  foe  from  the  saddle  and  threw 

Underfoot  there  in  the  fray  — 

Ranged  like  a  storm  or  stood  like  a  rock 

In  the  wave  of  a  stormy  day; 

Till  suddenly  shock  upon  shock 

Slagger'd  the  mass  from  without. 

Drove  it  in  wild  disarray, 

For  out  tnen  gallopt  up  nith  a  cheer  and 

And  the   foeman  surged,  and  waver'd, 

and  reel'd 
Up  the  hill,  Dp  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  out 

Ando 


Gbry  to  each  and  to  all,  and  the  chat^ 

that  they  made ! 
Gbry  to  all  the  three  hundred,  and  all 

the  Brigade ! 

ttms.  — Tha'ihmhuBdrol'arilic  'HMyy 
Biigade'who  made  ihii  fanuu*  ebarge  were  the 
Sum  Greyi  and  Ihe  jart  (quadron  oC  lanisklj- 
lioii,  tbe  remainder  of  the  ■  Heavy   Brigide' 

The   '  ■       ■  - 


■d  Ihe  ttumpeler  and  She; 
bo  had  tea  doH  behind  him. 


EPILOGUE. 

Not  this  way  will  you  set  your  oune 
A  star  among  the  stars. 

POBT. 

What  way? 

Irkne. 
Yon  praise  when  you  should  blame 

The  barbarism  of  wars. 
A  jusler  epoch  has  begun. 
POIT. 

Yet  tho'  this  cheek  be  gray. 
And  that  bright  hair  the  [nodcm  fun. 

Those  eyes  the  blue  to-day, 
You  wrong  me,  passionate  little  friend. 

I  would  that  wars  should  cease, 
I  wQuhi  the  globe  from  end  to  end 

Might  sow  and  reap  in  peace. 
Anil  Slime  new  Spirit  o'erbear  the  old. 

Or  Trade  refrain  the  Powers 
From  war  with  kindly  linka  of  gold. 

Or  Lore  with  wreatbt  of  Bowers. 
Slav,  Teuton,  Kelt.  1  count  them  all 

My  Iriends  and  brother  souls, 
With  all  the  peoples,  great  and  small. 

That  wheel  between  the  poles. 
But  since,  our  mortal  shadow,  111 

To  waste  this  earth  began  — 
Perchance  from  some  abuse  of  Will 

In  worlds  before  the  man 
Involving  oufi  —  he  needs  must  figbt 


To  IT 


He  needs  must  combat  might  with  might, 

Or  Might  would  rule  alojjc; 
And  who  loves  War  for  War's 

Is  fool,  or  crazed,  or  worse; 
But  let  the  patriot-soldier  take 

His  meed  of  fame  in  verse; 
Nay  —  tho'  thai  realm  were  in  the  wron 

For  which  her  warriors  bleed. 
It  still  were  right  to  crown  with  song 

The  warrior's  noble  deed  — 
A  crown  the  Singer  hopes  may  last. 

For  so  the  deed  endures; 
But  Sung  will  vanish  in  the  Vast; 

And  that  large  phrase  of  yours 
•  A  Star  among  the  stars,'  my  dear, 

Is  girlish  talk  at  best; 
For  dare  we  dally  with  the  sphere 

As  he  did  half  in  jest, 


■,Got)gle 


S5« 


TO  VIRGIL, 


Old  Horace?    ■  I  will  sUike,'  lud  he, 

'The  itkis  wilh  head  sublime,' 
But  torce  could  see,  u  now  we  see, 

The  man  in  Space  and  Time, 
So  drew  perchance  a  happier  lot 

Than  our*,  who  rhyme  tO'day, 
The  firei  that  arch  this  dusky  dot  — 

YoQ  myriad- world  ed  way  — 
The  vast  lun-clusten'  gathet'd  blaze, 

World'i»le»  in  lonely  skies, 
Whole  heavens  within  themselves,  amaii 

Our  brief  humanities; 
And  so  does  Earth ;  for  Homei'i  fame, 

Tho'  caived  in  harder  stone  — 
The  falling  drop  will  make  his  name 

As  mortal  as  my  own. 

iRENR. 

Not 

Poet. 
Let  it  live  then  —  ay,  till  when? 

Earth  paues,  all  is  lost 
In  what  they  prophesy,  our  wise  men, 

Sun-bme  or  sunless  frost. 
And  deed  and  song  alike  are  swept 

Away,  and  all  in  vain 
As  far  as  man  can  tee,  except 

The  man  himself  remain; 
And  tho',  in  thii  lean  age  (orlorHh 

Too  many  a  voice  may  cry 
That  man  can  have  no  after-mom. 

Not  yet  of  these  am  1. 
The  man  remains,  and  whatsoe'er 

He  wrongbl  of  good  or  brave 
Will  mould  him  thio'  the  cycle-year 

Tbat  dawns  behind  the  gnkvc. 


And  here  the  Singer  for  his  Art 

Not  all  in  vain  may  plead 
■The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart. 

la  in  itself  a  deed.' 

TO  VIRCIL. 

WBlTtSN  AT  THB  BEQITEST  OF  THE 
MANTUAHS  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTENARV  OF  VIRGIL'S   DEATH. 


pyre; 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  kognagc 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Wodi 
and  Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fane; 

flashing  oat  from  many  a  golden 
phrase; 


Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping    underneath   bis  beecha 

Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom     the     laughing    shepdetd 
bound  with  floweilj 


Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  year*  again  to  he, 
Sommers  of  the  snakelesa  meadow, 

unlaborious  earth  and  oarlm  w 


Thou  that  seCit  Universal 

Nature      moved      by     Uni»eQil 
Mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadneM 

at  (be  doubtful  doom  of  bumsa 
kind; 


Light  among  the  vanish'd  ages; 

star  ihat  gildest  yet  ^ia  piuntcu 

Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  liK 

VIII. 
Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

&]len      every      purple     Cksar^ 


D,r,l,7.<lT,GOOglC 


THE  DEAD  PROPHEl . 


Tho'  thine  ocean-roll  of  rbylhm 

■ound     for     evet     of     I  m  peri*) 


Now  the  Rome  of  ilivet  h«th  perbh'd. 
Bad  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds 
her  pUce, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human 


THE  DEAD   PROPHET. 

Dead  I 

And  the  Mu«es  cried  with  a  ttormy  cry 
'Send  them  no  more,  for  evermore- 
Let  the  people  die.' 

Dead! 

'  Is  it  if  then  brooehl  so  low  ? ' 
And  a  careless  people  flock'd  from  the 
fields 

With  a  pnrse  to  pay  for  (he  show. 


Dead,  who  had  served  his  time, 
Wu  one  of  the  people's  kings, 

Had  laboor'd  in  lining  them  out  of  slime. 
And  showing  them  souls  have  wings  I 


Dumb  on  the  winter  heath  he  lay. 

His  friends  had  atript  him  bare, 
And  roU'd  his  nakedness  everyway 

Hiat  all  the  crowd  might  stare. 


A  ttorm-wora  signpost  not  to  be  read, 

And  a  tree  with  a  moulder'd  nest 
On  it*  barkless  bones,  stood  sUrk  by  the 
dead; 

And  behind  him,  low  in  the  West,         j       Or  the  foulest 


With  ibifting  ladder*  of  shadow  and  IJ^t, 
And  blnrr'd  in  colour  and  form, 

The  sun  bung  over  the  gate*  of  Night, 
And  glared  at  a  coming  storm. 


Then  glided  a  vulturous  Beldam  forth. 

That  on  dumb  death  had  thriven; 
They  call'd  her 'Reverence'  here  upon 

earth, 
And  'The  Curse   of   the    Prophet'  in 


She  knelt  — '  We  warship  him '  —  all  but 
wept  — 

'  So  great,  to  noble  was  he  ! ' 
She  dear'd  hci  sight,  she  arose,  she  swept 

The  dust  of  earth  from  her  knee. 

IX. 

'  Great  1  for   he  spoke   and   the  people 

And  his  eloquence  caught  like  a  flame 
From  zone  to  zone  of  the  world,  till  bis 
Word 
Had  won  him  a  noble  name.  ' 


Noble  I  be  sung,  and  the  sweet  sound  ran 

Thro'  palace  and  cottage  door. 
For  he  touch'd  on  the  whole  sad  planet 

The  kings  and  the  rich  and  the  poor; 


And  he  sung  not  alone  of  an  old  sun  i 
But  a  sun  coming  up  in  his  youth ! 

Great  and  noble  —  O  yes  —  but  yet  — 
For  man  is  a  lover  of  Truth, 


And  bound  lo  follow,  wherever  she  go 

Stark-naked,  anil  up  or  down, 
Thro'   her  high   hill-passes   of  stainless 

■X  of  the  town — 


,G(Hi'^le 


EARLY  SPRING. 


Noble  uid  great  —  O  ay  —  bnt  theo, 

Tho'  >  prophet  should  have  his  due, 
Wm  he  noblier-fashioa'd  than  other  men  ? 
Shall  we  tee  to  it,  1  and  yon? 


Were  it  but  for  a 


His  wife  and  hi*  child  itood  by  him  in 


a  truth,'  she  cried. 


And  she  that  had  haunted  his  pathway 
still. 
Had  often  linckled  and  cowCT'd 
When   be  rose  in   his  wrath,  and   had 
yielded  her  will 
To  the  master,  as  overpowet'd. 


She  tumbled  his  helpless  corpse  about. 

'  Small  blemish  upon  the  skin  ! 
But  I  think  «e  know  what  i*  bir  without 

Is  often  M  foul  within.' 

XVIII. 

She  ctouch'd,  she  tore  him  part  from 

And  out  of  bis  body  she  drew 
The  red    '  Blood-eagle '  •   of   liver   and 
heart; 
She  held  them  up  to  the  riew; 


She  tore  the  Fropbet  after  death. 
And  the  people  paid  her  velL 

Lightnings  flicker'd  along  the  hestb; 
One  shriek'd '  The  lires  of  HcUl' 


EARLY  SPRING. 


Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  netr. 

And  domes  the  red-plow'd  hills 
With  loving  blue; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  mDi, 
The  throstles  too. 


Opens  a  door  in  Heaven; 

From  skies  of  glasa 
A  Jacob's  Udder  falls 

On  greening  grass, 
And  o'er  the  mountain-walll 

Young  angels  pass. 


Before  them  fleets  the  shower. 

And  burst  the  budi, 
And  shine  the  level  lands, 

And  flash  the  floods; 
The  stars  are  from  their  bands 

Flung  thro'  the  woods, 


The  woods  with  living  airs 

How  softly  fann'd. 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deepi 

All  down  the  sand. 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleep, 

Heard  by  the  land. 


O  follow,  leaping  Uood, 
The  season's  lure  1 

O  heart,  look  down  and  x^ 


T,Google 


PREFATORY  POEM— HELEN'S  TOWER. 


VI. 

Past,  Futiue  glimpse  anti  fad 
Thro'  some  slight  spell, 

A  gleam  from  yonder  vile. 
Some  far  blue  fell, 

And  sympalhiea,  how  ftail, 
In  sound  and  smell  \ 


■mi  at  thy  chuckled  note. 
Thou  twinkling  bird. 

The  faiiy  fancies  range. 
And,  ligfatlv  stin'd, 

Ring  little  bells  of  change 
From  word  to  word. 

vm. 
For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  tbings  new, 
And  thaws  the  cold,  and  GUs 

The  flower  wilh  dew; 
The  blackbirds  have  the: 

The  poets  too. 


ills. 


Midni^,  June  30,  1879. 


MiDNiOHT  —  in  no  midsammet  tune 
The  breaken  lash  the  shores: 
The  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June 
Is  calling  out  of  doots  : 

And  thou  hast  vanisb'd  fiom  thine  own 
To  that  which  looks  like  rest. 
True  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  best 


Midnight  —  and  joyless  Jnne  gone  by. 
And  from  the  deluged  park 
The  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July 
Is  calling  thro'  the  dark : 

But  thou  art  silent  nndergroand, 
And  o'er  thee  streams  the  rain. 
True  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When  Tmtb  U  found  again. 


And,  now  to  these 
Tlie  summer  bird  is  still, 
Fat  off  a  phantom  cuckoo  cries 
From  out  a  phantom  hill; 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the  sun 
or  sixty  years  away, 
Tlie  light  of  days  when  life  begun. 
The  days  that  seem  lo-day, 

When  all  my  griefe  were  shared  witb  thee. 
As  all  my  hopes  were  thine  — 
As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me. 
May  all  thou  art  be  mine  1 


•FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE.' 


Row  us  out    from    Desenz 

So  they  row'd,  and  there  we  landed  — 

There  to  me  thro'  all  the  groves  of  olive 

in  the  summer  glow. 
There  beneath   the  Roman  ruin  where 

the  purple  flowers  grow. 
Came  that '  Ave  atque  Vale '  of  the  Poet's 

hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest    of    Roman    poets    nineteen 

hundred  years  ago, 
'Fraler  Ave  atque  Vale,'  — a*  we  wan- 

der'd  to  and  fro, 
Gazing  at   the  Lydian  laughter  of  the 

Garda  Lake  below. 
Sweet    Calullus's    all-but-island,    olive- 
silvery  Sirmio! 


HELEN'S  T0WER.1 

Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand. 

Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 
Son's  love  built  me,  and  I  hold 
Mother's  love  in  letter'd  gold. 
Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 
I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 
Woulil  my  granite  girth  were  strong 
As  either  love,  to  last  as  long  1 


'X  of  my  fdciid.  Lord 
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EPITAPHS— HANDS  ALL  ROUND. 


I  ihonld  wesT  my  crown  entire 
To  and  tbro'  tlie  Doomsday  fiie, 
And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 
Id  earth's  recurring  Paradise. 


IN   WESTMINSTER  ABBBV. 

Thou  third  great  Canning,  stand  among 

out  best 

And  noblest,  now  thy  long  day's  work 

hath  ceased. 

Here  silent  in  our  Minster  of  the  West 

Who  wert  the  voice  of  Ei^land  in  the 


□St   the   day;    thy   voice,   a  muic 

Thro'  all  the  yells  and  coontei-yells  A 

fend 
And   faction,  and  thy  will,  a   powa-  b 

Th  is  ever-c  hanging  world  of  circumstance. 
In  changing,  cnime  with  never-chauigiiig 


MBHORIAL   HOME   NEAR    WOKING. 

Warrioi)    of   God,   man's    friend,  and 

tyrant's  foe. 
Now  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste 

Thou   livest  in  all   hearts,   for  all   men 


This  earth  has  n 


r  borne  %  nobler 


EPITAPH   ON   CAXTON. 


FIAT  LUX  (his  motto). 
Thv  prayer  was '  Light  —  more  Light  — 

while  Time  shall  hut!' 
Thou  sawesi  a  glory  growing  on  the  night, 
But  not  the   shadows  which   that   light 

would  cast. 
Till  shadows  vanish  in  the  Light  of  Light. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 

O  Patriot  Slatesnuin,  be  thou  wise  to 

The  limits  of  resistance,  and  the  hounds 
Oeteimining  conces^on;   still  be  bold 
Not  only  to  slight  praise  but  suffer  scorn; 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND. 


First  pledge    our   Queen   this  Boteimi 

Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest; 
That  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  countr;  beaL 
May  freedom's  oak  for  ever  lire 

With  stronger  life  koxa  day  to  day; 
That  man's  (he  true  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch  away. 

Hands  aU  round  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  I 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink, 
my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  EngUnd,  round 
and  round. 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  out  English  Empire  whokl 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  EngUnd  of  the  Southern  Pole  I 
To  England  under  Indian  skies. 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm! 
To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  price. 

Whatever  ststcsman  hold  the  helm. 
Hands  all  round  I 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  1 
To   (bis   great  name  of  EngUnd  drink, 
my  friends. 

And  all  hei  glorious  empire,  round  and 

To  all  onr  statesmen  so  they  he 
True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire! 

To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 
Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  1 

We  saii'd  wherever  &ip  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  stotej 


CicKH^Ic 


FREEDOM—TO  H.RJI.   PXmCESS  BEATRICE. 


Pray  God  ouc  gieatnra  may  not  bi\ 
Thro'  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

Haads  all  rouod  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  CDuTouncl ! 
To  tbU  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink, 
my  fricDds, 
And  the  great  oune  of  England,  round 
and  ronnd. 


O  THOU  SO  bii  in  summcra  gone. 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  rirgin  k 

Infoim'd  the  [nilai'd  Parthenon, 
The  Elittering  Capitol; 


So  Aur  in  southern  sunshine  bathed, 
But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 

A>  here  with  forehead  vapour-swathed 
Id  meadows  ever  green; 


For   thon  —  when  Atbens  reign'd   and 

Thy  glorious  eyes  were  dimm'd  with 
pain 
To  mark  in  many  a  freeman's  home 
The  slave,  the  scourge,  the  chain; 


O  follower  of  the  Vision,  itill 
In  motion  to  the  distant  ^eam, 

Howe'er  blind  force  and  brainless  will 
May  jar  thy  golden  dream 


Of  Knowledge  fusing  class  with  class. 
Of  civic  Hate  no  more  to  be, 

Of  Love  to  leaven  all  the  mas*, 
Tni  every  Soul  be  free; 


Who  yet,  like  Nature,  wouldst  not  mi 
By  cfianges  all  too  tierce  and  fast 

This  order  of  Her  Human  Star, 
This  heritage  of  the  past; 


O  scomer  of  the  party  cry 
That  wanders  from  the  public  good. 


And  when  Ihey  roll  their  idol  down  — 
Of  saner  worship  sanely  proud; 

Thou  loalber  of  the  lawless  crown 
A*  of  the  lawless  crowd ; 


Men  loud  against  alt  forms  of  power — 
Unfnmish'd    brows,   tempe«tuons 
tongues — 

Expecting  all  things  in  an  boor  — 
Brats  mouths  and  iron  lungil 


Two  Suns  of  Love  make  day  of  human 

life, 
Which  else  with  all  its  pains,  and  griefs, 

and  deaths. 
Were  utter  darkness  —  one,  the  Sun  of 

dawn 
That  brightens  thro'  the  Mother's  tender 

eyes. 
And  warms  the  child's  awakening  world 

—  and  one 
The  later-rising  Sun  of  spousal  Love, 
Which  from  her  household  oibit  draw* 

the  child 
To  move  in  other  spheres.    The  Mother 

At  (bat  white  funeral  of  the  single  life. 
Her  maiden   daughter's  marriage;    and 


inlesvingAer/  butThou, 


THE  FLEET. 


TrucdaagbleTgwbotcktl-ftithful.filiaJeyu 
Have    seen    the    loDelineu   of   earthly 

thrones, 
Wilt  neither  quit  the  widow'd   Crown, 

nor  let 
This  later  light  of  Love  have  riien  in  vain, 
But  moving  thro'   the   Mother's   home. 

The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  tummer  life, 
Sway'd   by  each   Luve,  and  swaying  to 

each  Love, 
Like  aome   conjectured  planet  in  mid 

Between  two  Suns,  and   drawing  down 
from  both 

The  light  and  genial  warmth  of  double  day. 


You,  you,  i/yau  shall  fail  to  understand 
WhatKnglandis,andwbatherBll-iD-«ll, 

On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land, 
Should  this  old  England  faU 
Which  Nelson  left  so  great 


His  isle,  Ibe  mightiest  Ocean-power  on 
earth, 
Our  own   fair  isle,  the  lord  of  every 


■  The  ipaliet  n!d  Ihil  '  he  ihould 
be  usuRd  ihai  oihtr  ouilying  ponioni 
EmpiR,  tba  Crown  coloni 


,f  ihe 


_    ii  pmnptlr  ■nd  u 
thonulhly  foniiM  u  ihe  Tirioui  capiuli  ot  ibe 

Klf-govemiDg  coloaiei.  He  wu  credibJy  in- 
fbraed  ihU  wu  ooi  vt.  Il  »u  impouiUe,  ilu. 
not  ID  [«l  toniE  dcgRE  of  aiutieiy  jibout  Ihe 
efficacy  of  preKat  pTaviiion  to  defeod  and  pn^ 
tecl,  by  nKiuii  of  iwi[l  wdl-irmed  iniiMn,  Ihe 


ofii 


I  Ihe  ' 


:hinl 


itauooi.    Thiiw^ 


equal  la  the  Rquin- 
un  aloae,  bui  of  Ibe 

iiwhelmtagly  powerful 


Her  fuller  franchise  —  what  would  th>t 
bewottb  — 
Her  ancient  fame  of  Free  — 

Wereihe  .  .  .  afaUensUie? 


Her    dauntless   army   tcatter'd,   and  so 

Her   island -myriads    fed    from    alien 

The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all-in-all; 
Her  fleet  is  in  youi  handt. 

And  in  her  fleet  her  Fate. 


You,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of  bei 
fleet, 
jT'youshonldonly  compaa*  her  disgrace. 
When   alt   men  star—    "^-      "•   — "-'- 
million  feet 
Will  kick  you  from  your  plao 
But  then  too  late,  too 


ve,  the  wild  mob'i 


OPENING  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
COLONIAL  EXHIBITION  BY  THE 
QUEEN. 

WritU»  at  Iht  Rtquttt  af  At  Bnatt 
•>/  Walts. 


for  the  c. 

CondKnBl   P««t>  did  wilh 

England 

bouU  elfcti  with  h 

1  navy,     k  •« 

euenlialt 

■  dtfeiiainforca.u 

d  could  b*  Bond 

rapidly  frc 

m  point  to  poinl,  bu 

ilihould  be  equal 

10  all  ih 

waa  upecBd  Tm 

m  it.    !>  w«  » 

.trcngihe 

Ihe  Sttl  Ifail  cok 

mini  would  &M 

™lUyt« 

therrealiwlln* 

powerful  a-twa. 

to  tht  aafety,  ooi 

lively  expended  in  preparation  would  tn 
iniignificanl  when  compared  with  ih*  ( 
calamity  he  had  rcfemd  v>.'~Sxtrac\ 
Sir  Gralam  Btrry-i  S/rrri  ai  tlu  C 
Iniiiluu.  glk  tfmmitr  iSH. 


«le 


TO  W.    C.  MACREADY, 


Som  and  brothers  that  have  unt. 
From  Ule  and  cape  atid  contiaeat. 
Produce  of  your  Qeld  and  flood, 
Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood; 
Works  of  Bubde  brain  and  h&nd. 
And  splendoura  of  the  morning  land 
Gifts  from  every  Britiih  lonc; 
BritODi,  bold  youi  ownl 


May  we  And,  as  ages  ran. 
The  mother  featured  in  the  (on; 
And  may  yours  for  ever  be 
That  old  strength  and  constancy 
Which  hu  nude  your  fathers  great 
In  oar  ancient  island  Slate, 
And.wberevcr  her  flag  fly. 
Glorying  between  Ma  and  sky, 
Makes  tbe  might  of  Britain  known; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  I 

III. 
Britain  fought  her  ions  of  yore  — 
Britain  fail'd;  and  never  more. 
Careless  of  our  growing  kin, 
Shall  we  sin  oar  fathers'  sin, 
Men  that  in  a  narrower  day  — 
L'nprophetic  rulers  they  — 
Drove  frop>  out  the  mother's  nest 
That  young  eagle  of  the  West 
To  forage  for  herself  alone ;     . 
Britons,  hold  yoar  own  1 


Sharen  of  our  glorious  past, 
Brotbcn,  must  we  part  at  last? 
Shan  we  not  tbio'  good  and  ill 
Qeave  Co  one  another  still? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 
'  Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all, 
Into  one  Imperial  whole. 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul  I 
One  lift,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne  t 
Britons,  hold  your  own  1 


At  dawn,  and  lavish  all  the  golden  day 
To  make  diem  wealthier  in  bis  reader*' 

And  you,  old  popular  Horace,  you  the 


Catullus    whose    dead    songster    never 
If,  glancing  downward  on  the   kindly 

That   once  had  roll'd  you  round  and 

round  the  Sun, 
YoD   see    your  Art    still    shrined  in 

human  shelves, 
You  should  be  jubilant  that  you  flourish'd 

Before  the  Love  of  Letters,  overdone, 
Had  swampt  tbe  sacred  peels  with  tbem- 


TO  W.  C   MACREADY. 

1851, 

Farewbll,  Macready,  since  to-night  we 

Full-handed   thunder*  pflen   have  con- 

fCM'd 

Thy  power,  well-used  to  move  the 
public  breast. 
We  thank  thee  with  out  voice,  and  from 

the  heart. 
Farewell,  Macready,  rince  this  night  we 
part. 
Go,  take  thine  honours  home;  rank 

with  the  best, 
Garrick  and  statelier  Kemble,  and 
the  rest 
Who  made  a  nation  purer  through  their 


And  those  gill  gauds  men-children 
swarm  to  see. 
Farewell,  Macready;  moral,  grave,  sub- 
Dot  Sbake*pe«re's  bland  and  anivettal 


oxie 


Qomm  Hakv. 
Puiur,  KiKgf/Nafh 
Tub  PitHcsse  Elius 
RiGiHAU)  Pou,  fTdri 
SiHOH  RlHAiD,  span 
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A  DRAMA. 

DRAMATIS  PBRSONM. 
end  Sicify,  ^trwmrJi  Xii^r/SM^ 


rcMtiik 


U/C-« 


rchi»k,f^/Vc 
Edward  Couitinav,  Ear!  </ DmiH. 
Lord  Wiujau  Ho«'a»i>,  a/Umarit  LQrd  Htmard 
LoBD  WiLUAHs  or  Thaue.  Lo«d  PACrr. 


/  Lard  CMnnalltr  ^fltr  Gardintr. 
<nd  Lard  Hlrh  Admiral. 


Edmund  Bohhix.  Bith^  nf  Landan. 

T 

oiiAS  Thuiuv,  Blth^  « 

sIr  ^Ho""  ^a™,d  f  ^-""-'""-rr  i 

..^> 

Sia  Ralfk  Bagihhau.                         Sir  Roe 

SovTHwau. 

Cku, 

Sir  Thohas  'V  tmt.  Lard  Major  e/Ltndim. 

Tmb  Dukr  of  Alva     j  a/&,rf,„,B«  /■,!,?#. 
Tmm  Couwt  de  FaiuA  t                 *               ^ 

P.THR  MaKTVK,                              FaTHBR  CoU. 

Villa  Gavcm.                    Soto. 

A^^iii^NV^KZ^f  ^'""""'"'f^'r-'- 

Roger,  5*™.iir  *.  A'™(7/(j. 

WiLiJAM.  Sarvmnlta  Wratt. 

Marchioness  of  tjinmt,  Matktn^ CaurHn. 

f- 

Lady  Macdalen  Dacris  >  Ladia  in  WailiK 
Maid  of  Hdhour  ta  tkt  Princtit  Elitahali. 


Intit  and  alkar 


ACT  1. 
SCENE  I.  — Aldgate  sichlv 


Crowd.    Marsh almen. 

Marshalman.  Stand  back,  keep  a 
dear  land  When  will  her  Majest]' 
pasi,  tiyst  thou?  why  now,  eien  now; 
wherefore   draw   back  you   headi  and 


tier«»J-Pai 


Pariiuwnl,  Two  GaaW 


your  horns  before  I  break  them,  and 
make  what  noise  fou  will  with  yont 
tongues,  ao  it  be  not  treason.  Long  lin 
Queen  Mary,  the  lawful  and  legitimate 
daughter  of  Harry  the  Eighth !    Shoot, 

Ciiitens.     Long  live  Queen  Mary  1 
Firsl   Citiun.    That's   a   bud  W0f4 
legitimate;   what  does  it  mean? 
Steend  CititiM,    It  metn*  a  butatd. 
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Third  CitatH.    Nay,  it  ntMut  Uue- 

Fira  Citatn.  Why,  didn't  the  Par- 
liament mike  her  a  buUrd? 

Slitnd  Citizen.  No;  it  was  the  Lady 
Eliubeth. 

Third  Ciliztn.  That  was  aftet,  man; 
that  wai  after. 

Firil  Ciiittn.  Then  which  ii  the 
bastatd  ? 

StcmJ  Ciliun.  Troth,  they  be  both 
bastaids    by    Act    of    Parliament    and 

Third  CiUuH.  Ay,  the  Pailiameni 
can  make  every  [tae-botn  man  of  lu  a 

buUrd.  Old  Nokes,  can't  it  make  thee 
abaitard?  thou  sbouldst  know,  for  thou 
art  a*  white  as  three  Christmassea. 

OldNolUsCdrtamify).  Who's  a-paas- 
ing?    King  Edward  or  King  Richard? 

TTkird  Cititen.    No,  old  Nokc.. 

Old  Notes.     It'sHtttry! 

Third  CitiuH.    It's  Queen  Mary. 

Old  NoAeU  The  blessed  Mary's  a- 
paaaing  1  [Falli  on  his  knees. 

Noka.  Let  father  alone,  my  masters  I 
he'i  past  your  questioning. 

Third  Cilitcn.  Answer  thou  for  him, 
Iben!  thou'rt  no  such  cockerel  thyself, 
for  thou  wast  born  i'  the  tail  end  of  old 
Harry  the  Seventh, 

Neies.  £h !  that  was  afore  bastard- 
making  began.  I  was  born  true  man  at 
tive  in  the  forenoon  i'  the  tail  of  old 
Harry,   and  so   they  can't  make  mc  a 

Third  CiHan.  Bat  if  Parliament  can 
make  the  Qneen  a  bastard,  why,  it  follows 
alt  the  more  that  they  can  make  thee  one, 
who  art  fray'd  i'  the  knees,  and  out  at 
etbow,  and  bald  o'  the  back,  and  hursten 
at  the  toes,  and  down  at  heels. 

Notes.  I  was  bom  of  a  true  man  and 
a  ring'd  wife,  and  I  can't  argue  upon  it; 
bat  I  and  my  old  woman  'ud  bam  upon 
it,  that  woold  we. 

Atarshalman.  What  are  yoa  cackling 
of  bastardy  under  the  Qaeen's  own  nose? 
Ill  ha*e  you  flogg'd  and  burnt  loo,  by 
the  Rood  I  wiU. 

FirsI  Cititen.  He  swears  by  the 
Rood.     Whew ! 

Stcmd  Citiien.     Hark  I  the  trumpets. 


[  The   Precession  passes,  Mary  and 

Elizabeth  riding  side  iy  side,  and 

disappears  under  the  gate. 

Ciiitens.     Long    live    Queen    Mary ! 

down  with  all  traitors!    God  save  her 

Grace;  and  death  to  Northambeiland '. 

[Exeunt. 


Fi< 


Manent  Two  Gektleubn. 
Gentleman.     By  God's  light  e 


noble  creature,  right  royal ! 

Second  Gentleman.  She  looks  comelier 
than  ordinary  to-day;  but  to  my  mind 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  is  the  more  noble  and 

First  Gentleman.  I  mean  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  Did  you  hear  (I  have  a 
daughter  in  hei  service  who  reported  it) 
that  she  met  the  Queen  at  Wanstead  with 
live  hundred  horse,  and  the  Queen  (Iho' 
some  say  they  be  much  divided)  took  her 
hand,  call'd  her  sweet  sister,  and  kiss'd 
not  her  alone,  but  all  the  ladies  of  her 
following. 

Second  Gentleman.  Ay,  that  was  in 
her  hour  of  joy ;  there  will  be  plenty  to 
sunder  and  unsister  them  again:  this 
Gardiner  for  one,  who  is  to  be  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  will  pounce  like  a 
wild  beast  out  of  his  cage  to  worry 
Cranmer. 

First  Gentleman.  And  furthermore, 
my  daughter  said  that  when  there  rose  a 
talk  of  the  late  rebellion,  she  spoke  even 
of  Northumberland  pitifully,  and  of  the 
good  Lady  Jane  as  a  poor  innocent  child 
who  had  but  obeyed  her  father;  and 
furthermore,  she  said  that  no  one  in  her 
time  should  be  burnt  for  heresy. 

Sicond  Genlliman.  Well,  sir,  I  look 
for  happy  times. 

First  Gentleman.  There  is  but  one 
thing  against  them.     1  know  not  if  you 

Second  Gentleman.  1  suppose  you 
touch  upon  the  rumour  that  Charles,  the 
master  of  the  world,  has  offei'd  her  bis 
son  Philip,  the  Pope  and  the  Oevil.    I 

First  Gentleman.  She  is  going  now 
to  the  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners  there, 
and  among  them  Courtenay,  to  be  made 
Earl  of  Devon,  of  royal  blood,  of  splendid 
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fe»tuie,  whom  the  council  and  sll  het 
people  wiib   het  to  man]'.     May  it   be 

so,  for  wc  ate  man]'  of  lu  Catholics,  but 
few  Papiiti,  and  the  Hot  GoapelUra  will 
go  mad  upon  it. 

Sicond  GiHlliman.  Wai  the  not 
betrolh'd  in  her  babyhood  to  the  Great 
Emperor  himself? 

f-irtt  CtHtleman.     Ay,  hut  he'i  too  old. 

Sttend  Gtrtlltman.  And  again  to  bei 
cousin  Reginald  Pole,  now  Cardinal; 
but  I  heai  that  he  too  ii  full  of  achei  and 
broken  before  bis  day. 

Firtt  CtnSltman.  O,  the  Pope  could 
dispense  with  his  Cardinalate,  and  hii 
acbage,  and  hii  breakage,  if  that  were  all : 
will  you  not  follow  the  procession? 

S*cimd  Ctntltman.  No;  I  have  seen 
enough  for  this  day. 

First  GtnlUman.  Well,  1  shall  follow; 
if  I  can  get  near  enough  I  shall  judge 
with  my  own  eyes  whether  her  Grace  in- 
cline to  this  splendid  scion  of  Plantagenet. 

SCENE   II. 

A  Room  in  Laubcth  Palace. 

Cranmir.     To   Strasbutg,   Antwerp, 

Frankfort,  Zurich,  Worms, 

Geneva,  Basle  —  our  Bishops  from  their 

Or    fled,  they  say,   or    Sying — Poinet, 

Barlow, 
Bale,    Scory,    Coverdde;     besides    the 

Of  Christchurch,  Durham,  Eneter,  and 

Wells  — 
Ailmer  and   Bullingham,  and   hundreds 


Enter  Peter  Martyr. 
Pettr  Martyr.     Fly,  Cranmart   were 
there  nolhing  else,  your  name 
Standi  tint   of   those   who    aign'd    Iba 

Letters  Patent 
,Th«l  gave  her  royal  crown  to  Lady  Jane. 
Cranmtr.     Stand   lirtt  it  may,  but  it 
was  written  last: 
Thoie  that  are  now  her  Privy  Council, 


Before  me :  nay,  the  Judges  h«d  pro- 
nounced 

That  our  young  Edward  might  bequeath 
Ihe  crown 

Of  England,  putting  by  his  father's  wSL 

Yet  I  stood  out,  till  Edward  sent  for  me. 

The  wou  boy-liidg,  with  hia  iati-Uiatg 

Fill  bard  on  mine,  hi*  frail  tranqiaient 

Damp   with    (he   sweat   of  death,   and 

griping  mine, 
Whisper'c)  me,  if  I  loved  him,  not  to  yield 
His  Church  of  England  to  the  Papal  wolf 
And   Mary;   then  I  Could  no  more  —  1 

Nay,  for  bare  shame  of  inconsistency. 
She  cannot  pass  ber  traitor  cooDcil  by. 
To  make  me  headless. 

PtUrMartyr.  That  might  be  forgiTen. 
1  tell  you,  fly,  my  Lord.    You  do  not  own 
The  t>odily  preteDce  in  the  EucbariU, 
Their  wafer  and  perpetual  loctifice : 
Your  creed  will  be  your  death. 

Cranmtr.  Step  after  ttept 

Thio'  many  voices  crying  (ignt  and  left, 
Have  I  climb'd   back   into  the  primil 

church. 
And  stand  within  the  porch,  and  Cbriit 

My  flight  were  such  a  scandal  to  the  faith. 
The  downfall  of  so  many  simple  louli, 
I  dare  not  leave  my  post. 

Plttr  Martyr,  But  you  divorced 

Queen  Catharine  and  het  father;  hence, 

her  hate 
Will  burn  till  you  are  born'd. 

Crawntr.  1  cannot  help  it 

The  Canonists  and  Schoolmen  were  with 

'  Thou  sbalt  not  wed  thy  btothet^  wife.' 

~  Tis  written, 
'They  shall  be  childleu.'    True,  Macy 

But  France  would  not  accept  het  tof  * 

At  being   bom  from   incctt;    and   this 

Upon  the  king;  and  child  by  child,  jvt 

Were  momentary  sparklet  out  as  quick 
Almost  as  kindled;  and  he  txooglit  Iw 
doubt* 
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Tlimt  should  already  bare  leen  ;oat  tieps 

From  me  and  Lambeth?  God   be  with 

Ptif  Marlyr.    Ah,  but  how  Getce  a 
letter  70U  wrote  against 
Their  superstition  when  they  slandcr'd 

for  letting  up  a  mass  at  Canterbury 
To  please  the  Queen. 

Cranmtr.     It  wu  a  wheedling  monk 
Set  up  the  mass. 

Ptitr  Martyr.    I  know  it,  my  good 

Bat  yon  so  bubbled  over  with  hot  terms 
Of  Satan,  liars,  blasphemy,  Antichrist, 
She    never  will   foreive   you.     Fly,   my 
Lord,  flyl 
Cranmtr.     I  wrote  it,  and  God  grant 

me  power  to  bum  \ 
PtUr  Martyr.    They  hate  given  me  a 
safe  conduct :  for  all  that 
I  dare  not  stay.     I  Tear,  I   fear,  I  see 

yon. 
Dear  friend.  Tor  the  last  time;  fareweU, 
and  By. 
Cranmer,    Fly  and  ftuewell,  and  let 
me  die  the  death. 

\_Exit  Peler  Martyr. 

EHter  Old  Servant. 

0  kind  and  gentle  master,  the  Queen'i 

Ofiicers 
Are  here  in  force  to  take  you  to  the  Tower. 
Cranmtr.     Ay,  genue   friend,  admit 
them,     I  will  go. 

1  thank  my  God  it  is  too  tele  to  fly. 

lixtunt. 

SCENE  TIL  — St.  Paul's  Cross. 

Fathek  Bourne  )'nili</H^iV.   A  crmsd. 

Mabchionbss  of   Exeter,  Courtb- 

NAV.      The  SlEUR  1)E  NOAILLES  and 
his  wtan  Roger  in  frmt  ef  Ai  tiagt. 


Rogtr.     Ay,  sir. 

Ntailles.  'There  will  be  no  peace  (or 
Mary  till  Elizabeth  lose  her  head.' 

R^tr.    Ay,  sir. 

NcailUs.  And  the  other,  *Long  Hre 
EliMbelh  the  Qoeen ! ' 

Kogtr.    Ay,  m;  she  needs  must  tread 

Noaillts.  '    Well. 

These  beastly  swine  make  such  a  gruntini! 

I  cannot  catch  what   Father  Bourne  i* 

Regtr.  Quiet  a  moment,  my  masters; 
hear  what  the  shaveling  has  to  say  for 
himself. 

Craivd.     Hush  —  hear! 

Bournf.  —  and  so  this  unhappy  land, 
long  divided  in  itself,  and  sever'd  from 
the  faith,  will  return  into  the  one  true 
fold,  seeing  that  our  gracious  Virgin 
Queen  hath 

Crmvd.    No  pope !  no  pope  [ 

Rogtr  (/d  those  about  him,  mintitHiig 
Bourne).  — hath  sent  for  (he  holy  legale 
of  the  holy  father  the  Pupe,  Cardinal 
Pole,  Id  give  us  all  that  holy  absolution 

First    Citizen.      Old    Bourne    to    the 

life! 
Second  Citizen.    Holy  absolution  1  holy 

Inquisition ! 

Third  Cilittn.   Down  with  the  Papist! 
[Huhut. 

Bourne.  — and  now  that  your  good 
bishop,  Bonner,  who  hath  lain  so  long 
under  bonds  for  the  faith [//uMui. 

NoaiHes.     Friend  Roger,  steal  thou  in 
among  the  crowd. 
And  get  the  swine  to  shout  Elizabeth. 
Yon  gray  old  Gospcller,sour  as  midwinter. 
Begin  with  him. 

Roger  (goes).  By  the  mass,  old  friend, 
well  have  no  pope  here  while  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  lives. 

Cosptlter.  Art  thou  of  the  true  folth, 
fellow,  that  awearest  by  the  mass? 

Rogtr.  Ay,  thai  am  I,  new  converted, 
but  the  old  leaven  sticks  to  my  tongue 
yet. 

First  Cititm.  He  says  tight;  by  the 
mass  we'll  have  no  mass  here. 

Voltes  afihi  ermed.   Peace  I  hear  bin; 
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lethitownwordsdamn  the  Papist.   From 
thine  own  niDuth  I  judge  thee  —  tear  him 

Bottrne.  — and  since  our  Gracioui 
Qa«en,  let  me  call  her  out  second  Vi[|[in 
Mary,  hath   begun  to  te-edify  the   true 

FintCilittn.  Virgin  Mary !  we'll  have 
no  virgins  here  —  we'll  have  the  Lady 
Eliiabeth ! 

\_Sworiis  are  drawn,  a  knife  is  hurled 

and  sticks  in  the  pulpit.     The  meb 

throng  to  the  pulpit  stain. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Son  Conrtenay, 

will  ihou  sec  the  holy  father 

Murdered  before  thy  face?  up,  son,  and 

They  love  thee,  and  thou  can»t  not  come 
to  harm. 
Coitrtenay  {in  the  pulpif).     Shame, 
shame,  my  masters !  are  you  Eng- 
lish-born, 

And  set  yourselves  by  hundreds  against 

Crmvd.    A  Courtenayl  a  COurtcnay  I 
\_A  train  sf  Spanish  servanU  crosses 
at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
I^eaiUes.    These  hirds  of  passage  come 
before  their  time : 
Stave  off  the  crowd  upon  the  Spaniard 
there. 
Roger.      My  masters,  yondcr's  fatter 
game  for  you 
Than  this  old  gaping  gurgoyle:  look  you 

The  Prince  of  Spain  coming  to  wed  our 

After  him,  boys  \  and  pelt  him  from  the 

\,They  seise   stones   and  follow  tkt 
Spaniards.     Exeunt  on  the  ether 
side  Marchioness  of  Exeter  and 
Attendants. 
Noailles  (to  Roger).    Stand  from  me. 
If  Elizabeth  lose  bet  head- 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  hei  people,  anger'd  (hereupon. 
Arise    against    her    and    dethrone    the 

Queen- 
That  makes  tor  France. 
And  if  I  breed  confimon  anyway  — 
That  makes  for  France. 

Good-day,  my  Lord  of  Devon ; 


A  bold  heart  youi*  to  beard  that  raging 

Courtmay.     My  mother  said.  Go  up; 
and  up  I  went. 
I  knew  they  would  not  do  me  uiy  wioi^ 
For   I   am   mighty  popular  with   tbenv 
Noailles. 
Noailles.     Vou  look'd  a  king. 
Courtenay.  Why  not?    I  am 

king's  blood. 
Noailles.     And  in  the  whiil  of  change 
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Courtenay.    Ah ! 

Noailles.      But    does    your    giaciom 

Queen  entreat  you  kinglike? 
Courtenay.     'Fore   God,  I  think   she 

entreats  me  like  a  child. 
NoailUs.     You've  but  a  dull  life  in  thii 
maiden  court, 
I  feat,  my  Lord? 

Courtenay.     A  life  of  nods  and  yawns. 
Noailles.    So   you  would   bonoor   my 
poor  house  to-night. 
We  might   enliven  you.     Oiveis  honest 

fellows, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk    lately  freed  from 

Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Sit  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Sit  Thomas  Stafford,  and  some  more  — 
we  play. 
Courtenay.     At  what? 
Noailles.    The  Game  of  Qieas. 
Courtenay.  The  Game  of  Cbesa! 

I  can  play  well,  and  I  ihall   beat   yon 
there. 
Noailles.    Ay,  but  we  play  with  Henry, 
King  of  France, 
And  certain  of  hit  court. 
His  Highness  makes  hii  moves  acrostthe 

Channel, 
We  answer  him  with  ours,  and  there  are 

mesjCDgers 
That  go  between  as. 

Courtenay.     Why,  such    a   |[ame,  sr, 

were  whole  years  a  playmg. 
NoailUs.    Nay;    not  so  long  I  tmat 
That  all  depends 
Upon   the   skill   and    swiftness  of  the 

Courtenay.    The  King  is  skilful  at  it? 
Noailles.  Very,  my  Lord. 

Courtmay.     And  the  stakes  high  ? 
Noailles.     But  not  beyond  your  means. 
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Ceurtenay.      Well,   I'm    the    lint   of 

players.    I  >h»tl  win. 
Notttlits,     With  our  advice  uid  in  our 
coiDpanr, 
And  so  yon  well  attend  to  tbeking'iinoveg, 
1  think  jaa  may. 

Cmrlenay.        When  do  you  meet? 

NeailUs.  To-night. 

Courttnay  {asidi).     I  will   be  there; 

the  fellow'i  at  his  tiicka  — 

Deep  —  1  »hall    fathom  him,     (Aloud.) 

Good  moming,  Naailtes. 

[i-riV  Courlenay. 
NoailUs.   Good-day,myLord.  Strange 
gameotcheu!  a  King 
That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against  a 

Whose  play  b  all  to  find  herself  a  King. 
Ay;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Couitenay 

Too  princely  for  a  pawn.    Call   him  ■ 

Knight. 
That,  with  an  ass's,  not  a  hone's  head, 


Gardiner 

And  Simon  Renaid  spy  not  out  our  game 
Too  early.    Roger,   thinkesl   Ibou  that 

Suspected  thee  to  be  my  man? 
Rager.  Not  one,  sir. 

NeaiUis.  No  \  the  disguise  was  perfect. 
Let's  away.  \kxtHnt. 

SCENE  IV. 
London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Elizabeth.    EMtr  Courtenav. 
Caurttnay-     So  yet  am  I, 
Unless  my  friendt  and  mirrora  lie  to  me, 
A  goodlier-looking  fellow  than  this  Philip. 
Pah! 
The  Qneen  b  iU  advised :   shall  I  turn 

They've  almost  talked  me  into  i(;  yet  the 

AAi^ts  me  somewhat :  to  be  such  a  one 
Aa  Harry  Bolingbroke  hath  a  lute  in  it. 
Good  now,  my  Lady  Queen,  tho'  by  youi 

age. 
And  hj  year  look*  yon  are  not  worth  the 


Yet  by  your  crown  yon  are. 

[Siting  Elizabeth. 
The  Princess  there? 
in  tried  her  and  la  —  she's  amorous. 
Have  we  not  beard  of  her  in  Edward'i 

Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late  Lord 

Admiral? 
I  do  believe  she'd  yield.    I  should  be 


EliiabeiA.     What  are  you  musing  on, 
'my  Lord  of  Devon? 

Cowlenay.     Has  not  the  Queen  — 

Etitabtlk.  Done  what.  Sir? 

Courttnay.  —  made  you  fallow 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Lennox  ?— 
You, 
The  heir  presumptive. 

Elitabitk.      Why   do  you   ask?    you 

Ceurltnay.    Yon  needs  must  bear  it 

Eliiabelk.  No,  indeed ! 

I  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Queen. 

Ceurltnay.    Wei!,  I  was  musbg  upon 
that;  the  Queen 
Is  both  my  foe  and  yours:  we  should  be 

Elitabtlh.    My  Lord,   the   hatred  of 
another  to  us 
Is  no  true  bond  of  friendship. 

Ctarltnay.  Might  it  not 

Be  the  rough  preface  of  some  doser  bond  ? 

Etitabttk.     My   Lord,   you  late  were 

loosed  from  out  the  Tower, 

Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis. 

You  spent  your  life;   that  broken,  out 

Thro'   the   new   world,  go   zigzag,  now 

would  settle 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that ;  but  all  things 

At  court  are  known ;  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Courttnay.  Flower,  she ! 

Halffadedl  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh  and 

As  the  first  flower  no  bee  has  ever  tried. 
Etitabith.     Are  you  the  bee  to  try  me? 

I  called  you  butterfly. 
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Cewlinay.  You  did  me  wrong, 

I  love  not  Co  be  called  a  butterfly : 
Why  do  you  call  me  butterfly  f 

Eliiabttk.     Why   do  you  go  so  gu 
then? 

CouTltnay.     Velvet  and  gold. 
This  dress  was  made  me  as  the  Eail  of 

To  lake  my  seat  in;  looks  it  not  right 

Elitahtik.     So  royal  that  the   Queen 

Torbade  you  wearing  it. 
CtHrttuay.     I  wear   it   then  to  spite 

her. 
EHzabcA.     My  Lord,  my  Lord ; 
t  tee   you  in   the  Tower  again.      Her 

Kean  you  affect  the   Prince  —  prelates 

Ceurtenay.     I  am  tbe  noblest  blood 
in  Europe,  Madam, 
A  Courtenay  of  Devon,  and  her  cousin. 
Eliiabelh.     She  hears  you  make  your 
boast  thai  afler  all 
She  means  to  wed  you.     Folly,  my  good 
Lord. 
Ceurtenay.     How  folly?  a  great  party 
in  the  state 
Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Rlitahtth.  Failing  her,  my  Lord, 

Doth  not  as  great  a  patty  in  the  state 


Will 


wedn 


CeMrttnay.  Even  ao,  fait  lady. 

Eliiahetk.    Vou  know  to  flatter  ladies. 

Couritnay.  Nay,  1  meant 

True  matters  of  the  heart. 

Elitabilh.  My  heart,  my  Lord, 

\%  no  great  party  in  the  state  as  yet. 

Couritnay.     Great,  laid  yau?  nay,  you 

shall  be  great.     I  love  you. 

Lay  my  life  in  your  bands.    Can  you  be 

Elitahelh.    Can  you,  my  Lord? 
Courtfnay.     Close  as  a  miser's  casket. 

The  King  of  France,  Noailles  the  Am- 

llie  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  I  myself,  some  others. 
Have  sworn  this  Spanish  marriage  shall 

If  Mary  will  not  hear  us  — weU  — con- 


You  shall  be  Queen. 

EHtabctk.  Yon  speak  too  low, 

my  Lord; 

I  cannot  hear  you, 

Courtenay.  I'll  repeat  it 

Elitabeih.  No ! 

Stand  further  oET,  or  you  nay  lose  you 

Courttnay.    I  have  a  head  to  lose  foi 

Elit^tlA.  Haveyon,  my  Lord?  Bes 
keep  it  for  yoni  own. 
Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 
Not  many  friends  arc  mine,  except  indeed 
Among  the  many.  I  beliere  yoo  mine; 
And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  famreU, 
And  that  at  once. 

Enter  MaRV,  iekinJ, 
Maty.    Whispering — leagued  togetber 
To  bat  me  From  my  Philip. 

Ceurtenay,  Pray  —  conrider  — 

Eliiabeth  [seeing  the  Queen) .     Well, 

that's  a  noble  hone  of  youi«,  my 

Lord. 

I  trust  that  be  will  carry  yon  well  to^ay, 

And  heal  your  headache. 

Cmtrlenay.     Vonarewild;  what  head- 
ache? 
Heartache,  perchance;  not  headache. 
ElitabelA   [aside  to  Courtenay)-     Are 
you  blind? 
[Courtenay  sees  the  Queen  and  exit. 
Exit  Mary. 
Enter  Lord  WnxiAU  Howard. 
HBTiiard.  Wasthatmy  Lord  of  Devon? 

Be  seen  in  cornert  with  my  Lord  of 

He  halh  fallen  out  of  favonr  with  the 

Queen. 
She  fears  the  Lords  may  side  with  yoa 

Against  her  marriage;  therefore  Is  ba 

dangerous. 
And  if  this  Prince  of  fluff  and  feather 
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oyou,  n 


e,  he  is  dat^wow  «i«<T 
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EUtattlh.     Not  very  dangeioui  that 

way,  ray  good  uncle. 
Htward.     But  youc  own  Mate  is  full 
of  danger  here. 
The  diuffected,  heretics,  reformer^ 
Look  to  you  as  the  one  (o  crown  their 

Mi)  not  youiseU  with  any  plot  I  pray 

-Vay,  if  by  chance  yon  hear  of  any  such. 
Speak  not  thereof —  no,  not  to  your  best 

List  you  should  be  confounded  with  it. 

Still— 
Ferinde  ac  cadaver  —  as  the  priest  says, 
Vou  know  youi  Latin  —  Okdet  as  a  dead 

body. 
What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon   telling 

EHta&eA.     Whether  he  told  me  any- 

I  follow   your   good   Counsel   gracious 

Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 

Hemard.  You  do  light  welt. 

1  do  not  care  to  know ;  but  this  I  charge 

yon. 
Tell    Couitenay    nothing.      The    Lord 

Chancellor 
(I  count  it  as  a  kind  of  virtue  in  him, 
He  hath  not  many),  as  a  mastiff  dog 
May  love  a  puppy  cur  for  no  more  reason 
Than  that  the  twain  have  been  lied  up 

together. 
Ihas  Gaidiner  —  for  the  two  were  fellow- 

So  many  years  in  yon  accursed  Tower  — 
Hath  taken  to  this  Couitenay.     Look  to 

it.  niece. 
He  hath  no  fence  when  Gardiner  ques- 

AU  oozes  outi  yet  him  —  because  they 

know  him  ' 

"nic  lasE\Vhite  Rose,  the  last  Plantagenel 
(May.  there  M  Cardinal  Pole,  too),  the 

people 
Claim  as  their  natural  leadet  —  ay,  some 

say. 
That  you  shall  marry  him,  make  tim  King 

belike. 
Elwtbelh.     Do    they    say    so,   good 

B&warJ.        Ay>  good  niece ! 


You  should  be  pUin  and  open  with  m 


Enter  GAHDINEIt. 
Garditttr.    The  Queen  would  see  your 

Grace  upon  the  moment. 
EliiabiA.     Why,  my  lord  Bishop? 
Gardintr.     I  think  she  means  to  coun- 
sel your  withdrawing 
To  Ashridge.  or  some  other  country 

EUtabiik.    Why,  my  lord  Bishop? 
Gardiner.    I  do  but  bring  the  message, 

Your  Grace  will  hear  her  reasons  from 

herself. 
Elizabeth.     Tis  mine  own  wish  fulfill'd 

before  the  word 
Was  spuken,  for  in  truth  1  had  meant  to 


there. 

GardiHir.     Madam,  to  have  the  wiah 
before  the  word 
Is  man's  good  Fairy  —  and  the  Queen  is 

I  left  her  with  rich  jewels  in  her  hand. 
Whereof  'tis  like  enough  she  means  to 

A  Isrewell  present  to  your  Grace. 

Etitabelh.  My  Lord, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Gardiner.     I  doubt    it  not.  Madam, 
moat  loyal.       \Birais  low  and  exit. 

Hcnoard.  See, 

This  comes  of  parleying  with  my  Lord  of 

Well,  well,  you  must  obey;  and  I  myself 
Believe  it  will  be  better  For  your  welfare. 
Your  time  will  come. 

Eiiiabetk^    1  think  my  time  will  come. 
Uncle, 

I  am  of  sovereign  nature,  that  I  know. 
Not  to  be  quell'd  \  and  I  have  felt  withilt 

Stirrings  of  some  great  doom  when  God's 

Peals  —  but   this  fierce  old  Gardiner  — 

his  big  ball! Bess, 
That  irritable  forelock  which  he  robs, 
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Hia  buziacd  beak   and   dcep-incaveni'd 


He  cannot  touch  you  uve  thai  you  turn 

And  so  take  heed  I  pray  you  —  you  are 

Wbo  love  that  men  should  smile  npon 

They'd  smile  you  into  treason  —  some  of 

EHtabflk.     1  >py  the  rock  beneath  the 

But  if  this  Fbilip,  the  prood  Catholic 

And  this  bald  priest,  and  she  that  hates 

In  that  lone  bouse,  to  practjie  on  my 

life. 
By  poison,  fire,  shot,  stab  — 

Howard.  They  will  not,  niece. 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all  the  power  at 

Or  will  be  in  a  moment,      ir  they  dared 
To  harm  you,  I  would  blow  this  Philip 

and  all 
Your   trouble   to  the    dogstar  and  the 

devil. 
ElitabiA.      To    the   Pleiads,   uncle; 

they  have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard.     But   why   say    that?    what 

have  you  done  to  lose  her? 
Come,  come,  1  will  go  with  you  to  the 

Queen.  \^Exiunt. 

SCENE   V. 

A  Room  m  the  PaijIcb. 

Mary  with  Philip's  miniaturi.   Alice. 


A  king  to  be,  —  is  he  not  noble,  girl? 

Alia.      Goodly  enough,  your  Grace, 
and  yet,  methinks, 
I  have  seen  goodlier. 

Mary.  Ay;  some  waxen  doll 

Thy  baby  eyes  have  rested  on,  belike; 
All  red  and  white,  the  &ahion  of  oar 


But  my  good  mother  came  (God  rest  bu 

soul) 
Of  Spain,  and  I  am  Spanish  in  myself. 
And  in  my  likings. 

Alice.  By  your  Grace's  leave 

Vour  royal   mother  came  of  Spain,  but 

To   the   English  red  and  white.    Yoni 

royal  father 
(For  so  they  say)  was  all  pure  lily  and 

In  his  youth,  and  like  a  lady. 

Mary.  O  just  God! 

Sweet  mother,  you  had  lime  and  came 

To  sicken  oThis  liliei  and  his  rcses. 
Cast    off,   betray'd,   defamed,   divorced, 

forlorn ! 
And  then  the  King  —  that  traitor  pad 

forgiveness. 
The  false  archbtsbop  lawning  on  him, 

married 
The  mother  of  Elizabeth  — a  heretic 
Ev'n  ai  she  a;  but  God  hath  sent  me 

To  take  such  order  with  aU  heretics 
That  it  shall  he,  before  I  die,  as  tho* 
My  father  and  my  brother  had  not  lived. 
What   wast   tboa  saying  of  this   Lady 

Now  in  the  Tower? 

Alice.     Why,  Madam,  she  was  passing 
Some  chapel  down  in  Essex,  and  wi£ 


Stiff  as  tne  very  backbone  of  here^. 
And  wherefore  bow  ye  not,  says  Lady 

To  him  wiihin  there  who  made  Heaven 

and  Earth? 
1  cannot  and  I  dare  not  tell  yonr  Grace 
What  Lady  Jane  replied. 

Mary.  Bnt  I  will  have  it 

Alict.      She  said  —  pray  pardon  me, 
and  pity  her  — 
She   bath  harken'd  evil  counsel  —  ah  I 

The  haker  made  him. 

Mary.  Monstrous!  blaspherooos! 

She  ought  to  bum.    Hence,  thou.   {Exit 

Alice.)     No  —  being  traitor 
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Her  head  wiU  (idl:  duJI  it?  sbe  is  but 

a  child. 
We  do  not  kill  the  chUd  for  doing  tbat 
His  forhet  whipt  him  into  doing  —  ahead 
So  full  of  grace  and  beaaty!  would  that 

Weie  half  as  gracious !     O  my  lord  to  be, 

M]r  loTc,  for  thy  lake  only. 

I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he  is. 

Bu  will  he  care  for  that? 

No,  by  the  holy  Virgin,  being  noble, 

Bat  love   roe   only:    then   the   bastard 

My  sister,  is  far  fairer  than  myself. 
Will  he  be  drawn  to  her  ? 
No,  being  of  the  true  faith  with  myself. 
hf  et  is  for  him  —  for  to  wed  with  Spain 
Would   treble     England  —  Gardiner    is 

against  him; 
The  Council,  people.  Parliament  against 

But  1  will 'have  biml     My  hard  father 

hated  me; 
M|r  brother  rather  hated  me  than  loved; 
My  sister  cowers  and  hates  me.     Holy 

Plead  with  thy  blessed  Son;  grant  me 

my  prayer: 
Give  me  my  Philip;    and   we  two  will 

lead 
The  liring  waters  of  the  Faith  again 
Back  thro'  their  widow'd  channel  here, 

and  watch 
The  parch'd  banks  rolling  incense,  as  of 


Enter  Usuu. 

Who  waits,  lii? 

UiMir.    Madam,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mary.     Bid  him   come   in.      (^Enter 

Gabdinw.)     Good  morning,  my 

good  Lord.  \Exit  Usher. 

Gardner.  That  every  morning  of  your 

Hay  be  most  good,  is  every  morning's 

prayer 
Of  yonr   most    loyal    subject,   Stephen 
Gardiner. 
Mary.    Come  you  to  tell  me  this,  my 

Lord? 
CanHner.    And  mote. 


Vour  people  have  begun  to  learn  your 

Your  pious  wish  to  pay  King  Edward's 

debts, 
Vour  lavish  household  curb'd,  and  the 

Of  half  that  subsidy  levied  on  the  people, 
Make  all  tongues  praise  and  all  hearts 

beat  for  you. 
I'd  have  you  yet  mote  loved:  the  realm 

The  exchequer  at  neap-tide:  we  might 

withdraw 
Part  of  our  garrison  at  Calais. 

Mary,  Calais ! 

Our  one  point  on  the  main,  the  gate  of 

I  am  Queen  of  England  ;  take  mine  eyes, 

mine  heart. 
But  do  not  lose  me  Calais. 

Gardiner.  Do  not  fear  it 

Of  that  hercafler.     I  say  your  Grace  is 

That  I  may  lieep  you  thus,  who  am  your 

And   ever   faithful   counsellor,  might  I 

Mary.   I  can  forespeak  your  speaking. 
Would  I  many 
Prince  Philip,  if  all  England  hate  him? 

That  is 
Vour  question,  and  I  front  it  with  another: 
Is  it  England,  or  a  party?     Now,  your 

Gardinir.     My  answer  is,  1  wear  be- 
neath my  dress 
A  shirt  of  mail :   my  house  hath   been 

assaulted. 
And  when  I  walk  abroad,  the  populace, 
With  fingers  pointed  like  so  many  daggers. 
Slab    me   in  fancy,   hissing  Spain   and 

Philip; 
And  when  I  sleep,  a  hundred  men-at- 

Guard    my   poor   dreams   for   England. 

Men  would  murder  me. 
Because  they  think  me  bvourer  of  thii 
marriage. 
Mary.    And  that  were  hard  upon  you, 

my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.    But  our   young   Earl   of 


Dev 


Earl  of  Devon? 


«le 


I  freed  him  fcom  the  Towei,  pUced  him 

at  Court  1 
I  nude  him  Eul  of  Devon,  and  —  the 

fool  — 
He  wfecki  his  health  and  wealth  on 

couitesans. 
And  [olb  himself  in  carrion  like  a  dog. 
Gardintr,   More  like  a  ichoolboy  that 

hath  broken  bound*, 
SickeninB  himxelf  with  sweeti. 

Mary.  I  will  not  hear  of  him. 

Good,  then,  they  will  revolt:  but  I  am 

Tudor. 
And  ihall  control  them. 

Gardiner.       I  will  help  you,  Madam, 
Even  to  the  utmost.    AU  the  church  is 

grateful. 
Yon  have  oiuted  the  mock  prieit,  re- 

pulpited 
The   ihepheid   of  St.  Petei,  raised   the 

rood  Igain, 
And  brought  m  track  the  masi.    I  am  all 


a  Grace:  yet  I  know 


Cardintr.  Math  yonr  Grace  m  swoni 

Mary.    Ay,  fumon  Renard  knows  il. 

Gardintr.  News  to  me  I 

It  then  lemtdns  for  your  poor  Gardiner, 

So  you  still  care  to  trust  him  somcwhil 


than 
To  God  an 


i  to  y 


The    tyrant,    or    in    commonwealth    oi 

J/arv  (sAawing  Ihe  ficturi) .  Is  this  the 

face  of  one  who  plays  the  tyrant? 

Peruse  it  i  is  it  not  goodly,  ay,  and  gentle  ? 

Cardintr.     Madam,  methinki  a  cold 

face  and  a  haughty. 

And  when  your  Highness  talks  of  Coui- 

Ay,  true  —  a  goodly  one.      I  would  his 
life 
Were  half  as  goodly  (aiiA). 
Mary.  What  is  that  you  mutter? 

Gardintr.  O  Madam,  take  it  bluntly; 
marry  Philip, 
And  be  stepmother  uf  a  score  of  sons '. 
The  prince  is  known  in  Spain,  in  Flanders, 

ha! 
For  Philip  — 

Mary.  Youoffendus;  you  may  leave  us. 
You  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardintr,  If  your  Majesty  — 

Mary.    I  have  sworn  upon  the  body 

and  blood  of  Christ 

I'll  none  hut  HiiUp. 


Than   Simon   Renard,  i 
event 


compose  the 


ch  form  as  least   may  ham 
your  Grace. 
Mary.     I'U  have  the  scandal  sounded 
to  the  mud. 
I  know  it  a  scandal. 

Cardimr.  AU  my  hope  i*  nmr 

It  may  be  found  a  acandaL 

Mary.  You  oSi:nd  » 

Gardintr  (aside).     These  princes  are 

like  children,  must  be  pbysick'd. 

The  bitter  in  the  sweet.      I  have  k« 

It  may  be,  thro'  mine  honesty,  like  a  fooL 

Enter  Ushu. 

Mary,    Who  waits? 

Uiher.    The  AmlrassadoT  Gram  France 
yonr  Grace. 

Mary  (liti  daum).    Bid  him  come  in- 
Good  momins,  Sir  dc  NoaiUes. 

{_ExU  Usha. 

Noaillts  (jnttring).   Ahappymoniat 
to  your  Majesty. 

Mary.     And  I  should  sometime  have 
a  happy  morning; 
I  have  had  none   yet.     What  says  the 
King  your  master? 

Noaillts.      Madam,  my  master  bean 
with  much  alarm, 
That  you  may  Qiarry  Philip,  Prince  cf 

Foreseeing,  with  wbate'er  unwiUinglMSi 
That  if  this  Philip  be  the  titular  king 
Of  England,  and  at  war  with  him,  yoot 


Mary.    Whysome  freshtieaty?  wboe- 
fore  should  I  do  it? 
Sir,  if  we  marry,  vft  itMll  stiU  inn'it*'" 
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Praj'  Cod  he  do  not  be  th«  Aral  to  break 

Miul  be  content  with  Ihati  and  lo,  fate- 
weU. 

Naaiilts  {going, r/turni).   Iwouldyour 
answer  had  been  othei,  Madam, 
Foi  I  foretee  dwk  days. 

Afary.  And  >o  do  I,  iit; 

Your  roaster  works  against  roe  in  the  dark. 
I  do  believe  he  botp  Noithumberland 
Against  roe. 

NaaiUts.     Nay,  puie   phantasy,  youT 

Why  should  he  move  against  you? 

Mary.  Will  you  hear  why? 

Mary  of  Scotland,  —  for  1  have  not  owo'il 
My  sister,  and  I  will  not, —  after  me 
Is  beir  of  England;   and  my  royal  father. 
To  make  the  crown  of  Scolland  one  with 

Had  mark'd  her  for  my  brother  Eduroril's 

Ay,  bnt  your  king  ttole  her  ■  babe  from 

Scotlaikd 
In  order  to  betroth  her  to  yomr  Dauphin. 
See  then ; 
Uary    of    Scotland,    married    to    your 

Dauphin, 
Would  make  our  EJigland.  France; 
Maiy  of  England,  joining  bands  with 

Would  be  too  strong  tor  France. 

Vet,  were  there  issue  bora  to  her,  Spain 

One  crown,  might  role  the  world.   There 

lies  your  (ear. 
That  ■■  your  drift.    You  play  at  hide  and 

Show  me  your  faces ! 

JfeaiUa.  Madam,  I  am  amaied  : 

French,   I   must   needs  wish    all    good 

things  for  France. 
That  most  be  paldon'd  me ;   but  I  protest 
Your  Grace's  policy  bath  a  farther  flight 
Than  mme  into  the  future.     We  but  seek 
Some  settled  ground  for  p  :Bce  to  stand 

Mary.    WeU.  we  will  leave  all   this, 
air,  to  our  council. 
Have  you  seen  Philip  ever? 


Ntaitla.  Only  once. 

Stary.     Is  this  like  Philip? 

NsaiiUs.  Ay,  but  nobler-looking. 

Mary.     Hath  be  the  large  ability  of 
the  Emperor? 

NoaitUs.    No,  surely. 

Mary.     I  can  make  allowance  for  thee. 
Thou  speakcit  of  the  enemy  of  thy  king. 

Noaillti.     Make  no  allowance  for  the 
naked  truth. 
He  is  everyway  a  lesser  man  than  Charles; 
Stone-hard,  ice-cold  —  no  dash  of  daring 

Mary.    If  cold,  his  life  is  pure, 
Noaillts.     Why  {smiling),  no.indeed. 
Mary.     Sayit  thou? 
Noaillfs.    A  very  wanton  life  indeed 

{smilii^. 
Mary.     Voui   audience  is  concluded, 
sir.  \_Exil  Noaillei. 

You  cannot 
Learn  a  man's  nature  from  his  natural  foe. 

Eniir  Usher. 
Who  waits? 

Ushtr.    The    Ambassador  of   Spain, 
your  Grace.  [^Exil. 

Enter  SIMON  RENARD. 
Mary    prising  la    mill  him).     Tbon 
art  ever  welcome,  Simon  Renard. 
Hast  thou 
Brought    me    the    letter    which    thine 

Emperor  promised 
Long  since,  a  formal  ofler  of  the  hand 
Of  Philip? 

Renard.    Nay,  your  Grace,  it  hath  not 
reach 'd  me. 
I  know  not  wherefore  —  some  mischance 

of  flood. 
And  broken  bridge,  or  spavin'd  horse,  or 

And  wind  at  their  old  battle:   he  must 

Mary,    But   Philip   never   writes  me 
one  poor  word. 
Which  in  his  absence  had  been  all  my 
wealth. 

Renard.  Yet  I  know  the  Prince, 

So  your  king-parliament  suffer  bin  to 

land. 
Yearns  to  set  foot  upon  your  island  shore. 
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Mary.    God  change  the  pebble  which 
his  kingly  foot 
FiM  ptetset  into  some  more  costly  stone 
Than  ever  blinded  eye.    I'll  have  one 

And  hiing  it  me.     I'll  b»vc  it  burnisb'd 

firelike; 
I'll  act  it  round  with  gold,  with  pearl, 

with  diamond. 
Let  the  great  angel  of  the  church  come 

with  him; 
Stand  on  the  deck  and  spread  his  wings 

God  lay  the  waves  and  strow  the  storms 

And  hete  at  land  among  the  people '.     O 

I  am  much  beset,  I  am  almost  in  despair. 
Paget  is  our*.    Gardiner  perchance   is 

But  for  out  heretic  Parliament  — 

Rtnard.  O  Madam, 

You  Hy  your   thoughts  like  kites.     My 

muter,  Cbailes, 
Bade  you  go  softly  with  your  heretics  hete. 
Until  your  throne  had  ceased  to  tremble. 

Then 
Spit  them   like   larks  for  ai^ht  I  care. 

When  Henry  broke  the  carcase  of  your 

church 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves  among 

Who  diagg'd  the  scatler'd  limbs  into  their 

The  Pope  would   have  you  make  them 

render  these; 
So  would  your  cousin,  Cardinal  Pole;  ill 

counsel ! 
These  let  them  keep  at  present;  stir  not 


This 


yet 


I  of  the  Chureh   lands.    At 


Your  star  will  Hse. 

Mary.  My  star!  a  baleful  OB  e. 

I  see  but  (he  black  night,  and  hear  the 

wolf. 
What  star? 

Rtnard.      Your    star    will    be    your 

HeirofthisEnglandand  the  Netherlands! 

And  if  your  wolf  the  while  should  howl 
for  more. 


We'll  dust  him  ftom  a  bag  of  Spanish  gtW 
I  do  believe,  I  have  dusted  some  alrodt, 
That,  sooner  late,  your  Parliament  isonn. 

Mary.     Why  do  they  talk  so  fooUyof 
yoor  Prince, 
Renard? 

Senard.    The  lot  of  Princes.    To  si 
high 
la  to  be  tied  about 

Mary.  They  call  him  ccdd, 

Hai^hty,  ay,  worse. 

Rtnard.    Why,  doubtless,  Philip  shon 
Some  of  the  bearing  or  your  blue  blood — 


sliU 


All  within 


—  nay,  it  well  b( 


Mary.     Hath  he  the  large  ability  of 

his  father? 
Rtnard.    Nay,  some  believe   that  1i( 

will  go  beyond  him. 
Mary.  Is  this  like  him? 
Renard.     Ay,  somewhat;    hot  yon 

Philip 
Is  the  most  priacclike  Prince  beneath  tlic 

This  is  a  daub  to  Philip. 

Mary.  Of  a  pure  bfc? 

Rtnard.    As  an  angel  among  angdi 
Yea,  by  Heaven, 
The    text  —  Your    Highness    knows  it, 

'  Whosoever 
Looketh  after  a  woman,'  would  not  grue 
The  Prince  of  Spain.     You  are  happy  b 

him  there, 
Chaste  as  your  Grace ! 

Mary.  I  am  happy  in  him  there. 

Rtnard.      And    would    be    altogether 
happy,  Madam, 
So  that  your  sister  were   but  look'd  to 

You  have  sent  her  from  the  court,  but 

then  she  goes, 
I  warrant,  not  to  hear  the  nightingales. 
But  hatch  you  some  new  treason  in  llie 

woods. 
Mary.     We  have  our  spies  abroad  to 

catch  her  tripping. 
And  then  if  caught,  to  the  Tower. 

Rtnard.  The  Tower !  the  Wock ! 

The  word  has  lurn'd  yout  Highness  pale; 

the  thing 
Was  no  such  scarecrow  in  your  father's 
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1  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet   quivcr'd 

And  I  have  broken  with  my  father  —  take 

with  the  jeit 

And  wear  it  as  memorial  of  a  rooming 

IVhen  the  head  leapt  — so  common  !     I 

Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubU, 

do  think 

and  leave*  me 

To  Mve  your  crovm  that  it  must  come  to 

As  hopeful. 

this. 

Renard  (aHA).    Whew— the  folly  of 

Mary.     No,  Renard;    it   must   never 

all  follies 

come  to  (his. 

Is  to  be  love-sick  for  a  shadow.    (Aloud.) 

Reaard.  Not  yet;  but  your  old  Traitors 

Madam, 

of  the  Tower  — 

This  chains  me  to  your  service,  not  with 

Why,  when  you  put  Northumberland  to 

gold. 

death, 

But  dearest  links  of  love.    Farewell,  and 

The  senleace  having  past   upon   them 

trust  me. 

all. 

Philip  is  yours.                                 [E^it. 

Spued  you  the  Doke  of  Sufiblk,  Gnildfotd 

Mary.     Mine  —  hot  not  yet  all  mine 

Dudley, 
Ev'd  that  young  girl  who  dared  to  wear 

Entir  UsHEtt. 

Usher.    Your  Council   is  in   Session, 

Maty.     Dared?  nay.notso;  the  child 

please  your  Majesty. 

obey'd  her  father. 

Mary.    Sir,  let  them  sit.     I  roust  have 

Spite  of  her  tears  her  father  forced  it  on 

time  to  breathe. 

ber. 

No.  say  I  come.     {Exil  Usher.)     I  won 

Rtnard.      Good    Madun,   when   the 

by  boldness  once. 

Roman  wish'd  to  reign. 

The   Emperor  counsell'd  me   to   fly  to 

He  slew  not  him   alone  who  wore   the 

purple, 

I  would  not;   but  a  hundred  miles  I  rode. 

But  his  assessor  in  the  throne,  perchance 

Sent   out   my  letters,   call'd   my  friends 

A  child  more  innocent  than  Lady  Jane. 

together. 

Mary.      1   am    English    Queen,   not 

Struck  home  and  won. 

Roman  Emperor. 

And  when  the  Council  would  not  crown 

Rfnard.    Yet   too   much   mercy  is  a 

me  — thought 

want  of  mercy. 

To  bind  me  first  by  oaths  I  could  not 

And  wastes  more  life.     Stamp  out  the 

keep, 

lire,  or  this 

And  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience- 

Will  smoulder  and  re-flame,  and  burn  the 

was  it  boldness 

throne 

Or  weakness  that  won  there?  when   I, 

Where  you  should  sit  with   Philip;   he 

their  Queen, 

will  not  come 

Cast  myself  down  upon  my  knees  before 

Till  she  be  gone. 

them. 

Mary.      Indeed,  it  that  were  true  — 

And  those  hard  men  brake  into  woman- 

For  Philip  comes,  one   hand   in  mine. 

tears, 

and  one 

Ev'n  Gardiner,  all  aroazed.  and  in  that 

Steadying  the   tremulous  pillars  of  the 

passion 

Church  — 

Gave  me  my  Crown. 

But  DO,  no.  no.    FareweU.     I  am  some- 

what faint 

Enter  AUCE. 

With  our  long  talk.    Tho'  Queen,  I  am 

Girl;  hast  thou  ever  heard 

not  Queen 

Slanders  against  Prince   Philip   in  oui 

Of  mine  own  heart,  which   every  now 

Court? 

and  then 

Alice.    What  slanders?    I.yourGrace; 

Beau  me  half  dead :  yet  »uy,  this  golden 

chain - 

Mary.'  Nothing? 

My  father  on  a  birthday  gave  it  roe. 

AUce.    Never,  your  Grac«. 
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Mary.    Sec    thai    you   neither    hear 

diem  nor  repnt! 

AUtt   (asidt).     Good   Lord!    but   I 

have  heaiil  a  thousand  such. 

AXi  and  repeated  them  as  often -~  mam ! 

Why  comea  that  old    foi-Flemiog  bftclc 

again? 

Ent^r  Renard. 
Jtatard.     Madam,  I   scaice   had  left 
your  Grace's  presence 
Before  1  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who  brings  tiiat  letter  which  we  wailed 

for  — 
The  formal  oFTer  of  Prince  Philip's  hand. 
It  craves  an  instant  answer,  Ay  or  No. 
Afary.     An    instant    Ay  or    Nol    the 
Council  siU. 

AUct    (jUpping   iefore   ktr).      Your 

Highness  is  all  trembling. 
Mary.     Make  way. 

[£ti/  inta  tkt  Countil  Ckambir. 
AU4e.     O    Muter     Renard,     Master 
Renard. 
If  you   have   falsely   painted   your   line 

Praised,  where  you  should  have  blamed 

him,  I  pray  God 
No  woman  ever  love  you.  Master  Renard. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her  moan  at 

As  tho'  the  nightmare  never  left  her  bed. 
Rfnard.     My  pretty  maiden,  tell  me, 

Sgh  for  a  beaid? 

Alice.        That's  not  a  pretty  question. 

Jttaard.     Not  prettily  put?    I  mean, 
my  pretty  maiden, 
A  pretty  man  for  such  a  pretty  maiden. 

AlUe.     My  Lord  of  l>cvon  is  a  pretty 

I  hate  him.     Well,  but  if  1  hare,  what 

then? 

Renard.     Then,   pretty   maiden,  you 

should  know  that  whether 

A  wind  be  warm  or  cold,  it  serve*  to  fan 

A  kindled  fire. 

Alice.    According  to  the  song. 

His  fcMS  would  bluipc  him,  and  I  Kom'd  'em, 
Hu  friends  —  u  Angcli  I  jeccived  'eni, 
Bii  Toa  —  IJM  Dnil  hnd  Hibom'd 'on. 


Rittard.     Peace,  pretty  maiden. 
I    hear   them  stirring  in    the    Coiuid 

Chamber. 
Lord   Paget's  '.\y'  is  sure  —  who  ebr? 

They  arc  all  too  much  at  odds  to  duK 

at  once 
In  one  fnll-throaled  Not     Her  HiglmcB 


Enter  Mary. 
Alice.     How  deathly  pale!  —  a  chiii, 
yoor  Highneu. 

[Bringing  one  is  the  Quetn- 
Renard.     Madam, 
The  Council? 

Mary.      Ayl    My  Philip  is  all  dik. 
\Sinis  into  chair,  half  /ainti%. 

ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.— AuNGTON  Casnx 

Sir   Thomas   IVyaU.     I   do  not  bc« 

from  Carew  or  the  Duke 

or  Suffolk,  and   till   then  I  should  not 

The  Duke  hath  gone  to  Leicester;  Ca- 


(1   have  known  a  semi-madman  in  bj 
So  fancy-ridd'n),  should  be  in  I>eTOn  toft 

Enter  WILLIAM, 
News  abroad,  William? 

William.  None  so  new.  Sir  Thomu, 
and  none  so  oU,  Sir  Thomas.  No  new 
news  that  Philip  come*  to  wed  Maiv,  no 
old  news  that  all  men  hate  it  Old  Sit 
Thomas  would  have  hated  it.  The  belb 
are  ringing  at  Maidstone.  Doesn't  jonr 
worship  bear? 

iVyall.     Ay,  for  the  Saints  are  crane 
to  reiicn  aeain. 
Most  like  i 


a  Saint's^lay,    There's  i 


The  mine  be  lired,  il  were  a  pious  work 
To  string  my  father's  sonnets,  left  abu<it 
Like  loosely-scaner'd  Jewell,  in  birmk^ 
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And  head  them  with  ■ 


r  thyme  of 


To  grace  his  memory. 

lyUiiam.  Ay,  why  nol,  Sir  ThomM? 
He  wu  &  line  courtier,  he;  Queen  Anne 
loved  him.  All  the  women  loved  him. 
1  loved  him,  I  was  iri  Spain  with  him. 
I  couldn't  eat  in  Spain,  I  couldn't  sleep 
in  Spain,     i  hale  Spain,  SiV  Thomas. 

}VyaU.     But   thou  could'st   drink   in 
Spain  if  I  remember. 

William.  Sir  Tbomai,  we  may  grant 
the  wine.  Old  Sir  Thomas  alwayt 
granted  the  wine. 

iVyaa.  Hand  me  the  casket  with  my 
btber't  sonnets. 

iViUiam.  Ay  —  sonnets — afinecourt- 
iei  of  the  old  Court,  old  Sir  Thomas. 

lExit. 

Wyatt.    Courtier  of  many  courts,  he 
loved  the  more 
His  own   gray  towers,  plain    life    and 

letter'd  peace. 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields, 
Tbe  lark  above,  the  nightingale  ImIow, 
And   answer  them   in   song.    The  sire 

Not  half  his  likeness  in  the  son.     I  fail 

Where  he  was  fullest:  yet  — to  write  it 

down.  ^Ht  leHta. 

Rt-enitr  William. 
WilHam.  Theteunews,  there  I'lnews, 
and  no  call  for  sonnet -sorting  now,  nor 
for  sonnet-making  either,  hut  ten  thou- 
sand men  on  Penenden  Heath  all  calling 
after  jour  worship,  and  your  worship's 
name  beard  into  Maidstone  market,  and 
your  worship  the  litst  man  in  Kent  and 
Christendom,  for  the  Queen's  down, 
and   the  world's  up,  and   your  worship 

Wyall.     Inverted   j&op  —  mountain 
out  of  mouse. 
Say  for  ten  thousand  ten  —  and  pothouse 

Brain-dizzied  with  a  draught  of  morning 
ale. 

Enter  Amthonv  Knwett. 
WilHam.     Here's  Anthony  Knyvett. 
KnyvcU.     Look  yon,  Master  Wyatt, 
Tear  up  that  woman's  work  there. 


Wyalt.  No;  not  theie. 

Dumb  children  of  my  father,  that  will 

When  1  and  thou  and  all  rebellions  lie 
Dead  bodies  without  voice.     Song  Bits 

you  know 
For  ages. 
KnyvtH.    Tut,  your  sonnet's  a  dying 

Wing'd  for  a  moment. 
■  WyaU.  Well,  for  mine  own  work, 

[  Ttaring  the  paptr. 
It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  yonr  feet; 
For  all  that  I  can  carry  it  in  my  head. 
KnyvtU.     If  you  can  carry  your  head 

upon  yonr  shoulders. 
Wyatt.     1  fear  you  come  to  carry  it  ofl 
my  shoulders. 
And  sonnet-Hulk  ing's  safer. 

h'nyvitt.  Why,  good  Lord, 

Write  you  as  many  sonnets  as  you  will- 
Ay,  but  not  now;  what,  have  you  eyes, 

eats,  brains? 
This  Philip  and  the  black-faced  swarms 

of  Spain, 
The  hardest,  cruellest  people  in  the  worid, 
Come  tocusling  upon  us,  eat  us  up. 
Confiscate  lands,  goods,  money  —  Wyatt, 

Wyatt, 
Wake,  or  the  stout  old  islaiul  will  become 
A  rotten  limb  of  Spain,    They  roai  for 

On  Penenden  Heath,  a  thousand  of  them 

All  arm'd,  waiting  a  leader;    there's  no 

glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country:  and  yon 

Sing-songing  here;  but  if  I'm  any  juoge, 
By  God,  you  are  at  poor  a  poet,  Wyatt, 
As  a  good  soldier. 

Wyatt.  Vou  a*  poor  ■  critic 

As  an  honest  friend  :  you  stroke  me  on 

one  cheek. 
Buffet   the   other.     Come,  you   bluster, 

Anthony  I 
You  know  I  know  all  this.     I  must  not 

Until  I  hear  from  Caiew  and  the  Ouke. 
I  fear  the  mine  is  lired  l>efure  the  time. 
Kttyvitt  (showing a  paper).  But  here's 
some  Hebrew.     Faith,  I  half  for- 
got it. 
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Look;    UD  you  make   it   Englbh?    A 

strange  youth 
Suddenly   thrust    it   on   me,   whisper'd, 

■  Wyatt,' 
And  whisking  round  a  comer,  ihow'd  his 

back 
Before  I  read  his  face. 

WyaU.  Ha  1  Courtena;*!  cipher. 

'  Sir  Peter  Carew  fled  to  France ;  it  is 
thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken.  I  am 
with  you  still  1  but,  for  appearance' sake, 
■tay  with  the  Queen.  Gardiner  knows, 
but  the  Council  ate  bU  at  odds,  and  the 
Queen  hath  no  force  for  resistance. 
Move,  if  you  move,  ac  once.' 

IlPeterCarewfled?    Is  the  Duke  Uken? 
Down  scabbard,  and  out  sword  I  and  let 

Rebellion 
Roar  till  throne  rock,   and   crown  falL 

Noi  not  that; 
But  we  will  teach  Queen  Mary  how  to 

reign. 
Who  ate  those  that  shout  below  there  ? 

KttyvfU.  Why,  some  fifty 

That  follow'd  me  from  Fenenden  Heath 

To  heat  yoa  speak. 

Wyatl.  Open  the  window,  Knyvett; 
The  mine  is  fired,  and  I  will  speak  to 

Men  of  Kent;  England  of  England; 
you  that  h»ve  kept  your  old  cusloms 
Uptight,  while  all  the  rest  of  England 
bow'd  theirs  to  the  Norman,  the  cause 
that  hath  brought  ua  together  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  county  or  a  shire,  but  of  this 
England,  in  whose  crown  our  Kent  is  the 
fairest  jewel.  Philip  shall  not  wed  Mary; 
and  ye  have  called  me  to  be  your  leader. 
I  know  Spain.  I  have  been  there  with 
myfather;  I  have  seen  them  in  their  own 
land;  have  marked  the  haughtiness  of 
their  nobles;  the  cruelly  of  Ibeir  priests. 
If  this  man  many  our  Queen,  however 
the  Council  and  the  Commons  may  fence 
round  his  power  with  testtiction,  he  will 
be  King,  King  of  England,  my  masters; 
and  the  Queen,  and  the  laws,  and  the 
people,  his  slaves.  What?  shall  we  have 
Spain  on  the  throne  and  in  the  parlia- 


ment; Spain  in  the  pulpit  and  on  Ibe 
law-bench ;  Spain  in  all  the  gteat  <&t3a 
of  state;  Spain  in  out  ships,  in  oar  for4 
in  out  houses,  in  our  beds? 

Crowd.     No!  no!  no  Spain! 
William.     No  Spain  in  our   bcd»~ 
that  were  worse  than  all.     I  have  becD 
there  with  old  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  beds 
I  know.     1  hate  Spain. 

A  Ptasant.  But,Sir  Thomas,  must  we 
levy  war  against  the  Queen's  Grace? 

WyaU.  No,  my  friend;  war  for  the 
Queen's  Grace —  to  save  her  from  henelf 
and  Philip  —  war  against  Spain.  And 
think  not  we  shall  be  alone  —  ihonsandi 
will  flock  to  us.  The  Council,  the  Cout 
itielf,  is  on  oor  side.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lot  himself  is  on  our  side.  The  Kingof 
France  is  with  us;  the  King  of  Denmark 
is  with  us;  the  world  is  with  us — war 
against  Spain  !  And  if  we  move  not  now, 
yet  it  will  be  known  that  we  have  moved; 
and  if  Philip  come  to  be  King,  O  mj 
God!  the  rope,  the  rack,thethumbscrev, 
the  stake,  the  lire.  If  we  move  not  now, 
Spain  moves,  bribes  our  nobles  with  her 
gold,  and  creeps,  creeps  snake-like  about 
our  legs  till  we  cannot  move  at  all;  and 
ye  know,  my  masters,  that  whererer 
Spain  hath  ruled  she  hath  wither'd  all 
beneath  her.  Look  at  thcNcw  Worid  — 
a  paradise  made  hell;  the  red  man,  that 
good  helpless  creature,  starved,  maim'd. 
tlogg'd,  nay'd,  burn'd,  boil'd,  buried  alive, 
worried  by  dogs;  and  here,  nearer  home, 
the  Netherlands,  Sicily,  Naples,  Lom- 
barriy,  I  say  no  more  —  only  this,  their 
lot  is  yours.  Forward  to  Lcndon  with 
me !  forward  to  London !  If  ye  love 
your  liberties  or  your  skins,  forward  to 
London ! 

Crowd.       Forward     lo     London !      A 
Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt  I 

Wyatt.     But  first  to  Rochester,  to  take 
the  guns 
From  out  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 
Then  on. 

A  Peasant.     Ay,  but  I  fear  we  be  loo 
few.  Sir  Thomas. 

fVyalt.     Not  many  yet.    The  world  al 
yet,  my  friend. 
Is  nolhalf-waked;  but  every  parish  lower 
Shall  clang  and  clash  alarum  as  we  paM, 
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And  pour  along  the  land,  and  iwoII'd  and 

fed    . 
With  indraughts  and  ude-cunents,  in  fuU 

Roll  upon  London. 

Crmid.    A  Wyatt !    a  Wyatt  I     For- 

Knyvtll.     Wyatt,   shall  we   proclaim 

.     miiabetb? 

Wyatl.     Ill  thinit  upon  it,  Knyrett. 

KnyveU.  Oi  Lad;  Jane? 

Wyatt.     No,  poor  soul ;   no. 

AhigiajoldcaitleofAlingtonigceen  field 

Beside   the   brimmiag  Medwajr,  it  may 

That  I  shall  never  look  upon  you  more. 
KHyuett.    Come,  now,  you're  sonnet- 
ting  again. 
Wyatt.  Not  I. 

Ill  have  raj  head  Mt  higbcr  in  the  state; 
Or  — if  the  Lord  God  will  it  — on  the 
stake.  \Exiunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Guildhall. 

StR  Thomas  White  (the  Lord  Mayor), 
Loud  William  Howard,  Sir  Ralph 
Bagbnhall,  Aldbrmeh  a  n</ Citizens. 

Wkiti.    I  trust  the  Qu«en  comeshithei 

with  her  guards. 
Howard,    Ay,  all  in  anos. 
[Several  of  the  citttetu  maae  hastily 
ml  of  tit  halt. 

Why  do  they  hurry  out  there? 
White.     My  Lord,  cut  out  the  rotten 
from  your  apple, 
Yom  apple  eats  the  better.     Let  them 

go- 
They  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in  John 
Convicted    by   their   conscience,   anant 
cowards, 

•ith   that  treason  out  of 


itent. 
When  will  her  Grace  be  here? 

Howard.  In  some  few  minnt 

She  will  addreM  your  guilds  and  co 

I  have  striven  in  vain  lo  raise  a  man  . 

her. 
Bnt  help  her  in  this  exigency,  make 
Yoor  city  loyal,  and  be  Uie  mightiett  m 
Thii  day  in  England. 


will. 
I  do  my  most  and  best. 

Howard.  You  know  that  after 

The  Captain  Biett,  who  went  with  your 

To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gone  over  to  him 
With  all  his  men,  the  Queen  ia  that 

Sent  Comwallis  and    Hastingi  to  the 

Feigning  to  treat  with  him  about  her 

marriage  — 
Know  too  what  Wyatt  said. 

While.  He'd  sooner  be. 

While  this  same  marriage  question  waa 

beii^  argued. 
Trusted  than  trust  —  the  scoundrel — and 

demanded 
Possession  of  her  person  and  the  Tower. 
Hmiiard.     And  four  of  her  poor  Coun- 
cil too,  my  Lord, 
As  hostages. 

While.     I  know  it.     What  do  and  say 
Your  Council  at  Ibis  hour? 

Howard.  I  will  trust  you. 

We  fling  ourselves  on  you,  my  Lord. 

The  Council, 
The    Parliament  as  well,  are  troubled 

And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen  they  know 

Which  way  to  flow.    All  hangs  on  hei 

And  upon  you.  Lord  Mayor. 

While.  How  look'd  the  city 

When  DOW  you  past  it?    Quiet? 

Howard.  Like  our  Conncil, 

Your  city  is  divided.    As  we  past, 
Some  hail'd,  some  hiss'd  us.    There  were 

Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  booth,  and 

look'd 
As  grim  and  grave  as  from  a  funeraL 
And  here  a  knot  of  ruffians  all  in  rags. 
With  execrating  execrable  eyes. 
Glared  at  the  citizen.     Here  was  a  young 

Her  face  on  flame,  ber  red  hair  all  blown 

back. 
She  shrilling  '  Wyatt,'  while  the  boy  the 

held 
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Himkk'd  and  piped  h«r '  Wy«U,'  as  T«d 

agibe 
In  hair  and  cbeek;  and  almost  elbowing 

her. 
So  cloM  they  itood,  anothei,  mule  as 

dMth, 
And  white  as  her  own  milk;  her  babe  in 

Had   felt  the  faltering  of  hi*  mother't 

heart. 
And  look'd  a*  bloodless.     Here  a  piont 

Catholic, 
Mombling  and  mixing  up  in  bis  scared 

Heaven  and  earth's  Maries;  over  bis 
bow'd  shonlder 

Scou4'd  that  world-hated  and  world- 
haling  beast, 

A    haggard    AnalMptiEt.      Many   inch 

The  names  of  Wyatt,   Elizabeth,  Cour- 

Nay,  the  Queen's  right  to  reign  —  Tore 

Were  freely  bmi'd  among  them.     So  I 

say 
Voor  city  is  divided,  and  I  fear 
One  scrapie,  this  or  that  way,  of  success 
Would  turn  Lt  thither.     Wherefore  now 

the  Queen 
In  this  low  pulse  and  palsy  of  the  state. 
Bade  me  to  tell  you  that  she  counts  on 

you 
And  on  myself  as  her  two  hands;  on  yon. 
In  your  own  city,  aa  her  right,  my  Lord, 
For  you  are  loyal. 

WIdle.  Am  I  Thomas  White? 

One  word  before  she  comes.  Elizabeth  — 
Her  name  is  much  abused  among  these 


If  she  should  be  mishandled. 

Htviard.  No;   she  shall  noL 

The   Queen   had   written   her  word   to 

come  to  court : 
Melhought   1   smelt  out  Kenard  in  the 

letter. 
And  fearing  for  her,  sent  a  secret  missive, 
>Vhich  told  her  to  be  sick.     Happily  ot 


b  found  her  sick  indeed. 


Enter  Guards,  Marv,  and  GABOiNn. 

Sir  Thouas   WHtTE  lead*  Jier  It  t 

railed  ttal  en  tht  daii. 

Wkiti.     I,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  tboe 
oni  companies 
And  guilds  of  London,  gathered  hoc, 

Your   Highness  to  accept   om  lovlied 

thanks 
For  your  most  princely  preaence;  aadn 

pr»y 
That  we,  your  true  and  loyal  citiuns, 
From  your  own  royal  Up«,  at  once  my 

The  wherefore  of  this  coming,  and  so 

Your  royal   will,  and  do  it  —  I,  Lord 

Of  London,  and   our  guilds  and  com- 

Maiy.    lo  mine   own   person  am  I 

come  to  you. 
To  tell  yon  what  indeed  ye  see  and  know. 
How  traitorously  these  rebels  ont  of  Keal 
Have  made  strong  head  against  ounelva 

and  you. 
They  would  not  have  me  wed  the  Vnmx 

That  was  their  pretext— so  ttiey  spake 

But  we  sent  divers  of  OUT  Council  to  them. 
And  by  their  answers  to  the  questioa 

ask'd. 
It  d'lih  appear  this  marriage  is  the  least 
Of  all  their  quarrel. 
They  have  belray'd  the  treason  of  their 

Seek   to   possess  out  person,  bold  ow 

Place  and  displace  our  cooDdUon,  aad 

Both  us  and  them  according  as  they  wiU. 
Now  what  I  am  ye  know  right  w(D  — 

your  Queen; 
To  whom,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the 

And  the  realm's  laws  (the  spousal  ring 

whereof, 
Kot  ever  to  be  laid  aside,  I  wear 
Upon  this  finger),  ye  did  promise  full 
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Allegiance  »nd  obedieoce  to  tbe  dealti. 
Ve  know  my  father  was  the  rightful  heir 
Of  England,  and  bis  right  came  down  to 

Corroborate  by  your  acts  of  Parliament : 
And  M  ye  were  moft  loving  unto  bim, 
So  doubtless  will  yc  show  younelves  to 

Wbetefore,  ye  will  not  brook  that  any- 

Sboold    seize   out    person,   occupy  our 

(Ute, 
More  specially  a  traitor  so  presumptuous 
As  this  sanM  W<ratt,  who  bath  tamper'd 

■     with 
A  pnblic  ignorance,  and,  under  colour 
or  such  a  cause  as  hath  no  colour,  seek* 
To  bend  the  laws  to  his  own  will,  and 

Fall  scope  to  persons  rascal  and  foriorn, 
To  make  free  spoil  and  havock  of  your 

Now  as  youi  Prince,  I  say, 

I,  that  was  never  mother,  cannot  tell 

How  mothers  love  their  children;   yet, 

methinka, 
A  pnnce  as  naturally  may  love  his  people 
As  these  their  childt:en ;  andbesure  youi 

Queen 
So  loves  yon,  and  so  loving,  needs  must 

This  love  by  yon  returo'd  as  beaitily; 
And  thro'  this  common  knot  and  bond  of 

Doubt   not  they  will  be  speedily  over- 

A*  to  this  marriage,  ye  shall  onderaland 
We  made  thereto  do  treaty  of  ourselves. 
And  set  no  foot  thereloward  unadvised 
Of  all  our  Privy  Council;  furthermore, 
This  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those  to 

The  king,  my  father,  did  commit  histrnst; 

Who  not  alone  esteem'd  it  honourable. 
But  for  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our  realm. 
And   all    our   loviog   subjects,   most    ex- 

pedient. 
As  to  myself, 

I  am  not  so  set  on  wedlock  as  to  choose 
Bat  where  1  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 
That  Imustneeds  be  hnsbandedi  I  thank 

Uod, 
1  have  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  noway  doubt 


But  that  with  God's  grace  I  can  live  so 

still. 
Yet  if  it  might  please  God  that  1  should 

Some  fruit  of  mine  own  bod^  after  me, 
To  be  yooT  king,  ye  would  rejoice  thereat, 
And  it  would  be  your  comfort,  as  1  trust; 
And  truly,  if  t  either  tboogbt  or  knew 
This  marriage  should  bring  loss  or  danger 

My  subjects,  or  impair  in  any  way 
This  royal  state  of  England,  I  wonid  nerer 
Consent  thereto,  nor  marry  while  I  live; 
Moreover,  if  this  marriage  should   not 

Before  our  own  High  Court  of  Parliament 
To  be  oF  rich  advantage  to  our  realm, 
We  will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from  tfal*, 
Likewise  from  any  other,  out  of  which 
Looms  (he  least  chance  of  peril  to  our 

Wherefore  be  bold,  and  with  your  liwful 

Stand  fast  against  our  enemies  and  yours, 
And   [car  them  not.    I  fear  them  not 

My  Lord, 
1  leave  Lord  William  Howard  In  your 

To  guard  and  keep  you  whole  and  safe 

from  all 
The  spoil  and  sackage  aim'd  at  by  these 

Who  mouth  and  foam  against  the  Prince 
of  Spain. 
Voiiis.    Long  live  Queen  Mary  t 

Down  with  Wyalt '. 

The  Queen  I 
While.    Three  voices  from  our  guilds 
and  companies! 
shy  and  proud  like  Englishmen, 


Under- 


And  will  not  trust  your  vi 

Your  lawful  Prince  hath  come  to  cast 

herself 
On  loyal  hearts  and  bosoms,  hoped  to  fall 
Into  the  widespread  arms  of  fealty, 
And  finds  you  statues.    Speak  at  once — ■ 

and  all! 
For  whom? 

Our  sovereign  Lady  by  King  Harry's  will ; 
The  Queen  of  England  —  or  the  Kentish 

Squire? 
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I  know  yQ\y  1<^il.     Speali  I  in  the  name 

of  God  1 
The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble  of 

Kent? 
The  reeking  dungfotk  muter  of  the  mace  \ 
Your  havings  wasted  by  the  scjlht  and 

Your  rights  and  charters  hobnaii'd  into 

Your  houses  lired  —  your  gutters  bubbUng 

blood  — 
Acclamation.    No!   No!  The  Queen! 

the  Queen! 
While.  Your  Mighnesa  beats 

This  bunt  and  bass  of  loyal  harmony, 
And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhoc 
The  venomous,  bestial,  devilish  revolt 
Of  Thomas  Wyatt.     Hear  us  now  make 

oath 
To  raise  your  Highness  thirty  thousand 

And  arm  and  strike  as  with  one  hand, 

and  brush 
This  Wyatt  from  our  shoulders,  like  a  flea 
That  might  have  leapt  upon  us  unawares. 
Swear  with  me,  noble  fellow-citbens,  all, 
With   all  your  trades,  and  guilds,   and 
companies. 
CitiuHt.     We  sweai  I 
Mary.    We  thank  your  Lordship  and 
your  loyal  ci^, 

[4'ji/Mary  BtonJii 
Whiit.     I  trost  this  day,  thro'  God,  I 

have  saved  the  crown. 
First  Alderman.    Ay,  so  my  Lord  of 
Pembroke  in  command 
Of  all  her  force  be  safe;  but  there  are 
doubts. 
Second  Alderman,    I  hear  that  Gar- 
diner, cocnine  with  the  Queen, 
And  meeting    Pembroke,   bent    to   his 

saddle-bow. 
As  if  to  win  the  man  by  flattering  him. 
/r  he  so  safe  to  light  upon  her  side? 
First  Alderman.    If  not,  there's  no 

man  safe. 

tViile.  Yes,  Thomas  White. 

I  am  safe  enough ;  no  man  need  flatter  me. 

Second  Alderman.  Nay,  no  man  need; 

but  did  you  mark  our  Queen? 

The  colour  freely  play'd  into  her  face, 

And  the  half  sight  which  makes  her  look 


Seem'd  thro*  that  dim  dilated  world  of 

To  read  our  bees;  I  hare  never  seen  W 
So  queenly  or  so  goodly. 

IVAite.  Courage,  or, 

TAat  makes  or  man  or  woman  look  their 

goodliest. 
Die  like  the  torn  foi  dumb,  but  oeter 

whine 
Like  that  poor  heart,  Northomberlsiid, 

at  the  block. 
BagenkaU.     The   man   had  children, 

and  be  whined  for  those. 
Methinksmostmenare  but  poor-hearted. 


else 
Should  we  s 


Tbe  Que 


I  dote  0 
er? 


courage,  were  it 


stands  up,  and  speaks  f«  her 

And  all  men  cry,  She  is  queenly,  she  is 

goodly. 
Yet  she's  no   goodlier;    tho'  my  Lord 

Mayor  here. 
By  his  own  rule,  he  hath  been  so  bold 

to-day. 
Should  look  more  goodly  than  the  rest  of 

Whiit.    Goodly?    I  feel  most  goodly 
heart  and  hand. 
And  strong  to  throw  ten  Wyatts  and  all 

Kent. 
Ha!  ha!  sir;   but  you  jest;  1  lore  it:  a 
jest 


I  dare  avouch  you'd  stand  up  foe  your- 
self, 

Tho'  all  the  world  should  bay  like  winlei 
woWes. 
Bagenhall.     Who  knows?  the  man  ii 

proven  by  the  hour. 
Wkiu.     The  man  should   make  ibe 
hour,  Jlot  this  the  man; 

And   Thomas    White    will    prove   this 
Thomas  Wyatt, 

And  he  will  prove  an  Tden  to  this  Oultv 

And  he  will  play  the  Walworth  to  this 
Wat; 

Come,  sirs,  we  prate;  hence  all  —  gathn 

Myself  must   bustle.     Wyatt   comes  to 
South  walk; 
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Ill  have  the  drawbridge  hewn  into  the 

Thames, 
And  see  the  citizens  arra'd.    Good-day; 

good-da/,  \_Exit  White. 

Bagenkall.     One    of   much    outdoor 

Hirward.  For  all  that, 

Most  honest,  brave,  and  skilful;  and  hii 

wealth 
A  fountain  of  perennial  alms  —  his  fault 
So  thoroughly  to  beUcve  in  his  own  self, 

BagtnhaU.     Yet  thuroughly  to  believe 
iD  one's  own  self. 
So  one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were  to  do 
Great  things,  my  Lord. 

Howard.  It  may  be. 

Bagenhatl.  I  have  heard 

One  of  yoDt  Giuncil  lleer  and  jeer  at  him. 

Hmoard,    The  nursery- coc  it  er'd  child 
will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery. 
""  "    t  shall  jeer  and  (leer  at 


Hakes  enemies  for  himself  and  for  his 

king; 
And  if  he  jeer  not  seeing  the  true  man 
Behind  bis  folly,  he  ia  thcice  the  foul; 
And  if  he  see  the  man  and  stilt  will  jeer. 
He  is  child  and  fool,  and  traitor  to  the 

Stale. 
Who  is  he?  let  me  ihuo  him. 

Bagenhatl.  Nay,  my  Lord, 

He  is  damn'd  enough  already. 

Haward.  I  must  set 

The  guard  at  Ludgatc.     Fare  you  well. 

Sir  Ralph. 
Bagtniail.     -Whoknows?'     lamfor 

England.     But  who  knows, 
Thai  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard,  and 

the  Pope, 
Whether  I  be  for  Wyatt,  or  the  Queen? 

SCENE  in.  — London  Bridge. 
EnUr  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt  and  Brett. 

iVfolt.     Brett,    when    the    Duke   of 
Norfolk  moved  against  us 
Thou  cried'at  *  A  Wyatt ! '  and  flying  to 


Have  for  thine  asking  aught  that  I  can 

For   thro'   thine  help  we  ate  come  to 

London  Bridge; 
But  how  to  cross  it  balks  me.     I  fear  we 

Brea.    Nay,   hardly,    save    by   boat, 

suimming,  oi  wings. 
Wyall.     Last  night  1  climb'd  into  the 

gate-house,  Brett, 
And  scared  the  gray  old  porter  and  his  wife. 
And  then  1  crept  along  the  gloom  and  taw 
They  had  hewn  the  drawt>ridge  down  into 

the  river. 
It  roll'd  as  black  as  death ;  and  that  same 

tide 
Which,  coming  with  oui  coming,  seem'd 

And   sparkle  like   our   fortune  as  thon 

Ran  sunless  down,  and  tnoan'd  agunit 

the  piers. 
But  o'er  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord  William 

Howard 
By  torchlight,  and  his  guatd;  four  guns 

gaped  at  me, 
Black,  silent  mouths :  bad  Howard  spied 

me  there 
And  made  them  speak,  m  well  he  might 

Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell  yon 

this. 
What  shall  we  do? 

Brett.        On  somehow.    To  go  back 
Were  to  lose  all. 

Wyatt.  On  over  London  Bridge 

We  cannoi;   stay  we  cannot;   there  is 

On  the  White  Tower  and  on  the  Devil's 

And  pointed  full  at  Southwaik;  we  must 

By  Kingston  Bridge. 
Brett.  Ten  miles  about. 

IVyalt.  Ev'n  so. 

But  I  have  notice  from  our  partisans 
Within  the  city  that  they  will  sUnd  by  us 
If  Ludgate  can  be  reach'd  by  dawn  to- 


Ettter  one  sf  Wyatt's  mett. 

Man.     Sir   Thomas,   I've  found  this 

paper;    pray  your   worship   read  it;    I 
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know  not  my  letter*;    Ihe   old  priests 
taught  me  nothing. 

Wyatt  {rtads).    '  Whosoever  will  ap- 
prehend the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt  shall 
have  a  hundred  pounds  for  reward.' 
Man.     b  that  it?    That's  a  big  lot  of 

money. 
Wyall.    Ay,  ay,  my  friend;  not  read 
it?  'tis  Dot  written 
Half  plain  enough.    Give  me  a  piece  of 
paper  1 

[WriUs  'Thomas  Wvatt'  largt. 
There,  any  man  can  read  that. 

[Slicii  U  in  Ail  cap. 

Brett.  But  that's  foolhardy. 

Wyati.    No  \     boldness,    which    will 

give  my  followers  boldness. 

Enttr  Man  with  a  prisrmir. 

Man.     V/e  found  him,  your  worship,  a- 

plundering  o'  Bishop  Winchester's  house; 

he  says  he's  a  poor  gentleman. 

IVyalt.     Gentleman!    a   thief!      Go 
hang  him.     Shall  we  make 
Those  that  we  come  to  serve  our  sharpest 
foes? 
Brett.     Sir  Thomas  — 
Wyatt.     Hang  him,  I  say. 
Brett.     Wyalt,  but  now  you  promised 


a  boon 
Wyatt.    K-i,  and  I  \ 


t  this  fine 

Brett.    Ev'n  so;  he  was  my  neighbour 
once  in  Kent, 
lie'spoor  enough,  has  drunk  and  gambled 


Wyatt.     He  has  gambled  for  his  life, 

and  lost,  he  hangs. 
No,  no,  my  word's  my  word.    Take  thy 

poor  gentleman ! 
Gamble  thyself  at  once  out  of  my  sight. 
Or  1  will  dig  thee  with  my  dagger.  Away! 
Womeo  and  children! 
Enter  a  Crowd  c/WoMEN  an</ Children. 
First  Woman.  O  Sir  Thomas,  Sir 
Thomas,  pray  you  go  away,  Sir  Thomas, 
or  you'll  make  the  While  "Tower  a  black 
'un  for  us  this  blessed  day.  He'll  be  the 
death  on  us;   and  you'll  set  the  Divil's 


Tower  a-spilting,  and  hell  smash  all  i» 
bits  o'  things  worse  than  Philip  o'  Spun, 

Second  Wcnan.  Don't  ye  no*  goto 
think  that  we  be  for  Philip  o'  Spain. 

Third  Woman.  No,  we  know  that  n 
be  come  to  kill   the   Queen,  and  nil 

Eay  for  you  all  on  our  bended  knees, 
ut  o'  God's  mercy  don't  ye  kilt  IIm 
Queen  here.  Sir  Thomas;  look  ye,  here's 
little  Dickon,  and  little  Kohin,  and  little 
Jenny  — though  she's  but  a  Mde-cousin— 
and  all  on  our  knees,  we  pray  yon  to  kiU 
the  Queen  further  off,  !iir  Thomas. 
Wyatt.  My  friends,  I  have  not  coid* 
to  kill  the  Queen 
Or  here  or  there  ;  1  come  to  aavc  yoo  aD, 
And  I'll  go  further  off. 

Crowd.    Thanks,  Sir  Thomas,  we  be 

beholden  to  you,  and  we'll  pray  for  jua 

on  our  bended  knees  till  our  lives'  end. 

Wyatt.     Be  happy,  I  am  your  fneod. 

To  Kingston,  forward '.  [Sxeait. 


Gardiner.    Their  cry  is,  Philip  nercr 

shall  be  king. 
Mary.     Lord  Pembroke  in  command 
uf  all  OUT  force 
Will  front  their  ciy  and  shatter  them  into 
dust. 
Alice.     Was  not  Lord  Pembr<^e  with 
Northumberland  ? 
O  Madam,  if  this  Pembroke  should  be 
false? 
Mary.     No,  girl ;  most  brave  and  loya^ 
brave  and  loyal. 
His  breaking  with  Northumberland  broke 

North  umlierland. 
At  the   park   gate  he  hovers  with  our 

These  Kentish  ploughmen  cannot  bceak 
the  guarits. 

Enter  Messengkk. 
Messenger.     Wyatt,  your  Grace,  batt 

broken  thru'  the  guards 
And  gone  to  Ludgate. 

Gardiner.  Madam,  1  much  fell 
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That  tkll  n  lost;   bat  we  ctn  lave  yam 

The   river  ftill   is  free.    I   do  beieech 

There  yet  ts  time,  take  boat  and  pau  to 
Windsor. 
Mary.     I  pau  to  Windsor  aod  I  lose 

Gardiner.     Pau,   Chen,   I   pray  youi 
Highness,  to  the  Tower. 

Mary.     I  shall  hot  be  their  prisoner 
in  Ihe  Tower. 

Criti  ■without.     The  traitor  1  treason  I 
Pembroke  1 

Laditt.  Treason !  treason  1 

Mary,     Peace. 
False  to  North  unUjerland,  is  he  false  to 

Bear  witness,  Renaid,  that  I  live  and 

die 
The  true  and  faithful  bride  of  Philip  —  A 

Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither  — 

Hark,    there    is   battle   at    the    palace 

gates, 
And  I  will  out  upon  the  gallery. 

Laditi.     No,  no,  yoorGrace;  see  there 

the  arrows  flying. 
Mary.     I  am  Harry's  daughter,  Tudor, 
and  not  Fear. 

[  Goti  out  en  Bit  gallery. 
He  guards  are  alf  driven  in,  skulk  into 

Like  rabbits  to  their  holes.    A  gracious 

Tinly;  ahame  on  theml  they  have  shut 

the  gates  t 

Enter  SiR  Robert  Southwell. 

Sotifhwtlt.    The   porter,   please   your 

Grace,  hath  shut  the  gatea 

On  friend  and  foe.     Your  gentUmen-at- 


they 
With  their  good  baltleanes  will  do  you 

right 
Against  all  traitors. 

Mary.    They  are  the  flower  of  Eng- 
land; set  the  gates  wide. 

{Exit  SonthwdL 


Enter  Coustenay. 
Ccmrttntiy.    All     lost,    all    lost,    all 
yielded  I     A  barge,  a  barge !. 
The  Queen  most  to  the  Tower. 

Mary.  Whence  come  you,  sir? 

Courlenay.     From  Charing  Crou;  the 
rebels  broke  us  there. 
And  1  sped  hither  with  what   haste   I 

might 
To  save  roy  royal  cousin. 

Mary.    Where  is  Pembroke? 
Cmrltnay.     I  left  him  somewhere  In 

the  thick  of  it. 
Mary.     Left  hhn  and  fled;   and  thou 
that  WDold'st  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honour.     I  myself 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  uf  my  quarrel,  or  die  with  those 
That  are  no  cowards  and  no  Conrtenays. 
Courlenay.     I  do  not  love  your  Grace 
should  call  me  cowEud. 

Enter  anetker  Mbssenqbr. 
Messenger.     Over,     your    Grace,    all 
crush'd;  the  brave  Lord  William 
Thrust  him  from  Ludgate,  and  the  traitor 

To  Temple  Bar,  there  by  Sir  Maurice 

Berkeley 
Was  taken  prisoner. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  kiia  ! 

Messenger,     lis     said     he     told     Sii 
Maurice  there  was  one 
Cognisant  of  this,  and  party  thereunto. 
My  Lord  of  Devon. 

Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  ! 

Courlenay.    O    la,    the    Tower,    the 
Tower,  always  the  Tower, 
I  shall  grow  into  it  —  I  shall  be  the  Tower. 
Maty.     Your  Lordship  may  not  have 
so  long  to  wait. 
Remove  himi 

Coiir/enay.     La,  to  whistle  out  my  life. 
And  carve  my  coat  upon  the  walls  again  i 
[£zt/  Courtenay /xiiri/n/. 
Messenger.     Also  this  Wyalt  did  con- 
fess the  Princeu 
Cognisant  thereof,  and  party  thereunto. 
Sfary.     What  ?  whom — whom  did  you 
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Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  her  I 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet  and  I  am  Queen. 

[Carrtiiicr  and  htr  Ladies  in«/  U  kcr. 

Gardinir  {rising).    There  let  Ihcra  lie, 

your  footslooM     f^Aiide.)     Can  1 

Elizabeth?  —  not  now  and  save  the  life 
Of  Devon  :  if  I  save  him.  he  and  his 
Are  iKiand  tu  me  —  may  ilrike  hereafter. 

{Aloud.)     Madam, 
What  Wyall  said,  or  what  they  said  he 

Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street  — 
Mary.  He  said  it 

Cardintr.     Your  courts  of  justice  will 

determine  that. 
Rmatd  {advancing).     I  trust  by  this 
your  Highness  will  allow 
Some  spice  of  wisdom  in  my  telliog  you, 
When  last  we  talk'd,  that  Philip  would 

TiU  Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk, 
And  Udy  Jane  had  left  ui. 

Mary.  They  shall  die. 

Renard.     And  your  so  loving  sister? 

Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My  foes  ate  at  my  feel,  and  Philip  King. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— The  Conduit  in  Giace- 

Painlid  wiA  ihi  Nine  iVorAies,  among 
IkeiH  Jfing  Hinry  VII!.  holding  a  itwi, 
en  il  inscritid '  Verbum  Dei.' 

Enter  Sir  Ralph  Baoenhall  and  Sir 
Thomas  STAFFokD. 
Bagtnhall.     A  hundred  here  and  hun- 
dreds hang'd  in  Kent. 
The  tigress  had  unsheathed  her  nails  at 

last. 
And  Renard  and  the  Chancellor  sharpen'd 

In  every  London  street  a  gibbet  stood. 
They  are  down   lo-day.     Here   by  thit 

The  traitor  husband  dangled  at  the  door. 
And  when  the  traitor  wife  came  out  for 


Wen,  the 


To  Mill  the  petty  treason  therewfthm. 
Her  cap  would  brush  bis  heels. 

Slafferd.  Il  is  Sir  Rilp^ 

And  muttering  to  himself  as  heretDfon. 
Sir,  see  you  aught  up  yonder? 

Bagenhall.  I  mils  sonetbin^ 

The  tree  that  only  bears  dead  finit  ii 

gone. 

Stafford.     What  tre< 

Bagenhall. 

tree  in  Virgil,  sir, 
That  bean  not  its  own  apples. 

Stafford.  What!  the  gillom? 

Bagenhall.      Sir,  this  dead  fmii  *> 
ripening  overmuch. 
And  had  to  be  removed  lest  Uiing  Sptia, 
Should  sicken  at  dead  England. 

Stafford.  Not  10  dead, 

Bui  that  a  shock  may  rouse  ber. 

BagenhaU.  I  beUtn 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford? 

Stafford.  I  am  ill  ditgiUKd. 

Bagenhall.     Well,  are  you  not  ia  pal 
here? 

Stafford.      I  think  so. 
I  came  to  feel   the   pulse  of  EngliBd, 

whether 
It  beats  bard  at  this  marriage.    Did  yn. 

Bagtnhall.     Stafford,  I  am  a  sad  du 

and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  hall 
Been  reading  some  ol3  book,  with  miac 

old  hound 
Conch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mine  old  Auk 

Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it :  yet  I  saw  iL 

Stafford,    Good,  was  it  splendid  ? 

Bagenhall  Ay,  if  Dukes,  and  Eidi. 
And  Counts,  and  tiity  Spanish  catilim, 
Some  six  or  seven   Bishopi,  diamoads, 

pearU, 
That  royal  commonplace   too,  cloth  « 

Could  make  it  so.  1 

Stafford.    And  what  was  Mary's  deal? 
Bagenhall.    Good  faith,  I  was  too  son;  ' 
for  the  woman 
To  -nark  the  dress.    She  wore  red  thaett 
Stafford.  Red  shoes! 

Bagenhall.     Scarlet,  as  if  her  fcct  «« 
wash'd  in  blood. 
As  if  she  had  waded  in  it. 
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Stafford.  Were  your  eyes 

So  baahCul  that  yon  look'i]  no  bigher? 

BagtnheU.  A  djamood, 

And  Fbilip'i{!ifl,u  proof  of  Philip's  love, 
Who  hath  not  any  for  any,  —  Iho'  a  Ime 

Blaied  false  npon  her  heart. 

Stafford.         But  this  piond  Prince  — 

BagenhaU.      Nay,  he    it   Kiog,   you 

know,  tlie  King  of  Naples. 

Tbe  father  ceded  Naplea,  that  the  son 

Being  t.  King,  might  wed  a  Queen  —  O  be 

Flamed    in    brocade  —  white    wUn   hit 

trunk -h  Die, 
Inwrought  with  silver,  —  on  hit  neck  a 

Gold,   thick    with    diamonds;    banging 

down  from  this 
The  Golden  Fleece — and  round  bis  knee, 

misplaced, 
Our  English  Garter,  studded  with  great 

emeralds. 
Rubies,  I  know  not  what.     Have  you  had 

enough 
OfaU  this  gear? 
Stafford.  Ay,  since  yoa  hate  the 

How  look'd  the  Qneen? 

Baginhall,       No  fairer  for  her  jewels. 
And  I  could  see  that  as  the  new-made 

Came  from  the  Minster,  moving  tide  by 

ude 
Beneath  one  canopy,  ever  and  anon 
She  cast  on  him  a  vassal  smile  of  love. 
Which  Philip  with  a  glance  of  some  dis- 
taste, 
Or  to  methougbt,  tetoro'd.     I  may  be 

This  marriage  will  not  bold. 

Stafford.  I  think  with  you. 

The  King  of  France  will  help  to  break  it, 

Bagtnhalt.  France ! 

We  once  had  half  of  Prance,  and  hurl'd 

our  battles 
Into  the  heart   of  Spain;    but   England 

la  but  a   ball  chnck'd  between  France 

and  Spain, 
Hit  in  whose  band  she  drops;  Harry  of 

Bolingbroke 
Had  holpcn  Rtchard't  tottering  throne  to 


Could  Harry  have  foreseen  that  all  out 

Would  perish  on  the  civil  slaughter-Beld, 
And  leave  the  people  naked  to  the  crown, 
And  the  crown  naked  to  the  people;  the 

Female,  too  I  Sir,  no  woman's  regimen 
Can  save  us.     We  are  fallen,  and  at  I 

think, 
Never  to  rise  again. 

Stafford.  You  are  loo  black-blooded. 
I'd  make  a  move  myself  to  hinder  that : 
1    know   some    lusty  fellows    there    in 

Bagtnhall.    Yon  would  but  make  ui 
weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 
Wyalt  was  a  good  soldier,  yet  he  faii'd. 
And  strengthen'd  Philip. 

Stafford.  Did  not  his  last  breath 

Qear  Conrtenay  and  the  Princets  from 

the  charge 
Of  being  his  co-rebels? 

BagmkalL  Ay,  but  then 

What   such    a    one  at   Wyatt   says   it 

nothing : 
We  have  no  men  among  ui.    The  new 

Are  quieted  with  their  sop  ofAbbcylands, 
And  ev'n  before  the  Queen's  face  Gardi- 

With  Philip's  gold.  All  greed,  no  faith, 
no  courage ! 

Why,  ev'n  the  haughty  prince,  Northum- 
berland, 

The  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knelt 

And  blubbet'd  like  a  lad,  and  on  the 
scaffold 

Recanted,  and  retold  himself  to  Rome. 
Stafford.    I  swear  yon  do  your  country 
wrong,  Sir  Ralph. 

I  know  a  set  of  exiles  over  there. 

Dare-devils,  that  would  eat  lire  and  spit 

At  Philip's  beard:    they  pillage  Spain 

The  Freoch  King  witiks  at  it  An  hour 
will  come 

When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the  seas. 
No  men? 

Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true  man  ? 

Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true  man  ? 

Yea,  yoa  yourself,  altbo'  yoa  are  blade- 
blooded: 
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Fly  would  he  not,  whm  >ll  mat  twde  him 

fly. 
And  uhal  a  letter  he  wrote  againtt  the 

Pope  I 
niere'i  >  brave  man,  if  vaf. 

Sagtnkall.  Ay;  if  it  hold. 

Crgwd  incoming  on).    God  lave  their 

Sta^rd.  Bagenhill,  t'see 

The  IndoTpeenand  while.  (^TrumfeU.') 

They  are  coming  now. 
And  hete'i  a  crowd  ai  thick  a*  herring- 

Ba^tikalt.     Be  limpets  (o  thi«  pillar, 

Down  the  strong  wave  of  brawlers. 
Ctami.  God  save  iheit  Graces ! 

\_Processiim  of  Trumptltrt,  Javelin- 
mta,    tie.;    then    Spanish    and 
Fbmith  NeiUs  inttrminglid. 
Stafford.     Worth  seeing.   Bagenhall! 
These  black  dog- Dons 
Gwb   themselves   bcavely.      Who's   lh« 

long-face  there, 
Looks  very  Spain  of  very  Spain? 

Bagenhall.  The  Duke 

Of  Alva,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stafford.  And  the  Oatchman, 

Now  laughing  at  some  jelt? 

Bt^nhatl.  William  of  Orange, 

William  the  Silent, 

Stafford.       Why  do  they  call  him  so? 
BagtnhaJl.     He  keeps,  they  say,  some 
secret  that  may  cost 
Philip  his  life. 

Stafford.     But  then  he  looks  so  merry. 
Bagenhall.     I  cannot  tell  yoo  why  they 
call  him  so. 
r  The  King  and  Quceo  pats,  attended 
'  by  Peers  of  the  Realm,  Officers  of 
Stall,  etc.     Cannon  shot  off. 
Ctvaid.     Pbilip  and  Mary,  Philip  and 
Mary  I 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen,  Philip 
and  Maryl 
Stafford.     They  5imle»(f  content  with 

one  another. 
Bagenkatl.    A  smile  abroad  is  oft  a 

scowl  at  home. 
[King  aWQueen/ou  oh.    Bttteision, 


First  Citiaen.  I  thought  this  KHf 
had  been  one  of  those  black  derth  a 
Spain,  but  he  hath  a  yellow  besrd. 

Second  Citiien.  Not  red  like  Iscukit'i 

First  Ciliten.  Like  a  carrot's,  ulbo* 
say'st,  and  English  carrot's  better  thui 
Spanish  Ucorice;  but  I  tbongbi  he  <ns  > 
beast. 

Third  CiHten.  CerUin  1  bad  betid 
that  every  Spaniard  carries  a  tail  like  > 
devil  under  his  tnink-bose. 

Tailor.  Ay.  but  see  what  tmnk-holes  1 
Lord !  they  ht  6ne;  I  never  rtini'd 
none  such.  They  make  amends  for  the 
Uils. 


ails. 

Fifth  Citiun.     Death  and  the  Dcrfl — 
ifhe  find  I  have  one—  | 

Fourth  Cititen.  Lo!  thou  haH  csFd 
them  up!  here  they  come — a  pale  hocie  i 
for  Death  and  Gardiner  for  the  DeriL 

Enter  Gardiszr  (turning  iach  from  At 

profession).  \ 

Gardiner.     Knave,  wilt  thou  wear  tly 

cap  before  the  Queen? 
Man.     My  Lord,  1  stand  so  tqneeied 
among  the  crowd 
I  cannot  lift  my  hands  unto  my  head. 
Gardiner.     Knock  olT  bis  cap  tb«e, 
some  of  you  about  him  I 
See  there  be  others  that  can  ose  Ibtn 

Thou  art  one  of  Wyatt^  m«n? 

Man.  No,  my  Lord,  no. 

Gardiner.    Tby  name,  Ibou  kaan? 
Man.  I  am  nobody,  my  Led. 

Gardiner  {skBMling).     God's  paMical 

knave,  thy  name? 
Man.  1  have  ears  to  hear. 

Gardiner.    Ay,  rascal,  if  1  kave  thee 

Find  one  his  name  and  bring  it  me  (ft 

Attendant). 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  Lnd. 

Gardiner.     Knave,  thoa   shalt  loac 

thine  ears  and  find  thy  tongue. 

And  Shalt  be  thankful  if  1  leave  thee  tbaL 

[  Coining  befirre  tie  Condml. 

The  oondoit  painted  — the  nine  wottbies 

— ^1 
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But  then  what'l  here?    King  Wuxj  with 

Ha  —  Verbum  Dei  —  verbum  —  word  of 

God! 
God't  passion !  do  70a  know  the  kn 
that  painted  it? 
AUendatU.     !  do,  my  Lord, 
Gardiner.        Tell  him  to  paint  it  c 
And   pat  some  fresh  device  in  lieu  of 

A  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gloves,  «r 

ha? 
There  is  no  heresy  there 


The 


Attendant.  I  will,  my  Lord; 

shall  paint  a  pair  of  gloves.   .1 


(Knowing  the  man)  he  wrought  it  igno- 

And  not  rtom  any  malice. 

Gardner.  Word  of  God 

In  English :  over  this  the  brainless  loons 
That  cannot  spell  Esalas  from  St.  Paol. 
Make  themselves  dinnk  and  mad,  fly  out 

and  flare 
Into   tebellion*.    I'll  have   their  Bibles 

The  Bible  is  the  priest's.    Ayl  fellow, 

whatl 
Stand  staring  at  mel  shout,  yon  gaping 

Man.     I  have,  my  Lord,  shouted  til) 

I  am  hoane. 
Gardiner.     What  haat  thou  shouted, 
■      Icoave? 
Man.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  1 

Gardiner.        Knave,   there   be  two. 
lliere  be  both  King  and  Queen, 
Philip  and  Mary.    Shout  \ 

Man.  Nay,  but,  my  \jmA, 

The  Queen  comes  first,  Mary  and  Philip. 

Gardiner.  Shout,  then, 

Mary  and  Philip  I 

ifan.  Mary  and  Philip  I 

Gardiner.  Now, 

Thou  hast  shouted  for  thy  pleasure,  shout 

for  mine  I 
Philip  and  Mary  I 
Man.  Must  it  be  so,  my  Lord? 

Gardiner.    Ay,  knave, 
Man.  Philip  and  Mary  I 

Gardiner.  I  distrust  thee. 

Thine  I*  •  half  voice  and  a  lean  auent. 
What  is  thy  name? 
3Q 


Man.  Sander*. 

Gardiner.  What  else? 

Man.  Zerubbabel 

Gardiner.    Where  dost  thou  live? 

Man.  In  ComhiU. 

Gardiner.  Where,  knave,  where? 

Man.     Sign  of  the  Talbot. 

Gardiner.    Come  to  me  to-morrow. — 
Rascal  I  —this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  Are, 
One  crater  opens  when  another  shuts. 
But  so  1  get  the  laws  against  the  heretic. 
Spite  of  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard. 
And  others  of  our  Parliament,  revived, 
1  will  show  lire  on  my  side  —  stake  and 

Sharp  work  and  short.    The  knaves  are 

Follow  their  Majesties. 

[Hxit.     The  ermvd/eUewing, 
BagenAall.  As  proud  as  Beckel. 

Stafford.    You   would   not   have  him 

murder'd  as  Becket  was? 
Bagenhall.     No — murder  fathersinur- 
der :  but  I  say 
There  is  no  man  —  there  was  one  woman 

with  ua  — 
It  was  a  sin  to  love  her  married,  dead 
I  cannot  choose  bnt  love  her. 

Stafford.  Lady  Jane? 

Crowd  {going  off).    God  save  their 

Stafford.  Did  yoa  see  her  die? 

Bagenhall.  No,  no;  her  innocent 

blood  had  blinded  me. 
You  call   me   too  black-blooded  —  true 

enough 
Her  dark  dead  blood  is  in  my  heart  with 


Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make  the 

Stafford.    Yet  doubtless  yoD  can  tell 

me  how  she  died? 
Bagenhall.        Seventeen  —  and   knew 
eight  languages  —  in  music 
Peerless  —  her  needle   perfect,  and   her 

learning 
Beyond  the  churchmen;  yet  so  meek,  sa 

So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trirlal  boy 
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M  iiinatch'd  with  her  for  policy  1    I  have 

She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him. 
She  fear'd  il  might  unman  him  for  his  cod. 
She  could  not  be  unmann'd  —  do,  nor 

Seventeen  —  a  rose  of  grace  1 
Girl  never  bcettlhed  to  rival  guch  a  rose; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a  bud. 
Stafford.     Pray  you  gc  on. 
Bagenhali.         She    came    upon    the 

scaffold. 
And  said  she  waa  condemn'd  to  die  for 

treason ; 
She  had  but  foUow'd  the  device  of  those 
Her  nearest  kin;  she  thought  they  knew 

the  lans. 
But  for  herself,  she  knew  but  little  law, 
And  nothing  of  the  titles  to  the  crown; 
She  had  no  desire  for  that,  and  wrung 

her  hands. 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro'  the 

blood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Stafford.  Pray  yoa  go  on. 

Bagenhall.     Then  kndt  and  said  the 

Miserere  Mei  — 
Bat  alt  in  Engliri>,  markyou;  rose  again. 
And,  when  the  headsman  pray'd  to  be 

forgiven, 
Said,  >  You  will  give  me  my  true  crown 

■t  )bse, 
But  do   it  quickly;  '  then  all  wept  but 

she. 
Who  changed  not  colour  when  she  saw 

the  block. 
But  ask'd  him,  childlike :  '  Will  you  Uke 

it  off 
Before  I  lay  me  down  ? '    '  No,  Madam,' 

Gasping;    and  when  her  innocent  eyes 

were  bound, 
She,  with  het  poor  blind  hands  feeling  — 

'  where  is  it? 
Where  is   it?'  — You   must   fancy   that 

which  foUow'd, 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  ill 

Crmid  {in   the   diilanti).     God    save 

their  Graces  \ 
Stafford.     Their  Graces,  our  disgraces  I 

God  confound  Iheml 
Why,  she's  grown  bloodier  I  when  I  last 


This  was  against  her  conscience  —  would 

be  murder  1 
Bagenhall.    The  '  Thou   sbalt  do  no 

murder,'  which  God's  hand 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Maiy  rubb'd 

out  pale- 
She  could  nut  make  it  white  — and  ora 

that. 
Traced  in  the  blackest  text  of  Hell— 

'Thou  shall! ' 
And  lign'd  it —  Mary  I 

.Stafford.  I'hilip  and  the  Pope 

Must    have    sign'd    too.      I    hear   this 

Legate's  coming 
To  bring  us  absolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  will  bow  dowi 

Vou  are  of  the  house?  what  will  fou  do. 
Sir  Ralph? 
Bagenhall.      And   why   should   I  be 
bolder  than  the  rest. 
Or  honester  than  all? 

Stafford.  But,  wr,  if  1  — 

And  oversea  they  say  this  state  of  yours 
Hath  no  more  mortice  than  a  town  o< 

And  that  a  puff  would  do  it  —  then  if  I 
And  others  made  that  move   J   tooch'd 

Back'd  by  the  power  of  France,  and  land- 
ing here, 

Came  with  a  sudden  splendour,  shoal, 
and  show. 

And  dazzled  men  and  deafen'd  by  >ome 

Loud  venture,  and  the  people  so  anqoiet — 
And   I   the  race  of  muiiler'd  Bucking- 

Not  for  myself,  but  foe  the  kingdom — 

Sir, 
I  trust  that  you  would  fight  along  with  us. 
Bagenhall.     No ;  you  would  fling  yo0 

lives  into  the  golf. 
Stafford.     But  if  this  Philip,  ai  he's 

like  to  do, 
I^ft  Mary  a  wife-widow  here  alone. 
Set  up  a  viceroy,  sent  his  myriads  hitbet 
To   seize  upon  the  forts  and  Beet,  and 

A  Spanish  province;  would  yoo  not  6ght 
then? 
Bagenhall.     I  think  I  should  fight  the^ 
Stafford.     I  am  sure  of  iL 
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Hist !  therc'i  the  face  coming  on  here  of 

Wbo  knows  me.      I   must   le&ve  yon. 

YodII  hear  of  me  again. 
Baginkall.  Upon  the  sofTold. 


Poll.     Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Bene- 

dicta  to  in  mulieribos. 
Mary,     Loyal       and      royal      cousin, 
hombleat  thanks. 
Had  you  a  plealant  voyage  up  the  river? 
PiiU,     We  had  your  royal  barge,  and 
that  lame  chair, 
Or  rather  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 
Out   silver    cross   sparkled    before   the 

The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  diamond- 

Ihe  boats  that  follov'd  were  aa  glowing- 

eay 

As  regal   gardeni;  and  your   flocks  of 

As  fair  and  white  ai  angela;  and  your 

Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Paradise. 
Mj   foreign    friends,    who   dream'd   us 

blanketed 
In  erer-clMitf  fog,  were  much  amazed 
To  find  as  fair  a  sun  as  might  have  flaah'd 
Upon    their    lake    of   Uarda,   lire    the 

Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle; 
And   here  the   river   Sowing   &om   Uie 
sea. 

Hot  toward  il  (for  they  thought  not  of 

□or  tides), 
Seem'd  as  a    happy  miracle    to  make 

glide  — 
In  quiet  —  home  your  banish'd  conntry- 


Maiy.     We  heard  that  you  were 

in  Flanders,  cousin. 
Pidi.    A  dizziness. 
Mary.  And  bow  < 

you  round  again? 


Pell.    The  icarlet   thread  of  Rahah 
saved  her  life; 
And  mine,  a  little  letting  of  the  blood. 
Mary.     WeU?  now? 
PaU.  Ay,  cousin,  as  the 

heathen  giant 
Had  but  to  touch  the  ground,  his  force 

Thus,  after  twenty  yean  of  banishment. 
Feeling  my  native  land  beneath  my  foot, 
1  said  thereto;  'Ah, native  land  of  mine. 
Thou  art  much  beholden  to  this  fool  of 

That  hastes  with  full  commission  from 

the  Pope 
To  absolve  thee  from  thy  guilt  of  heresy. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me  and  allainted  me. 
And  maik'd  me  ev'n  as  Cain,  and  I  return 
Ai  Peter,  but  to  bless  thee  :  make  me  well.' 
Methinks  the  good  land  beard  me,  for  to- 

My  heart  beats  twenty,  when  I  see  yon. 

Ah,  gentle  cousin,  since  your   Herod's 

death. 
How  oft  hath  Peter  knock'd  at  Mary's 

gatel 
And  Mary  would  have  risen  and  let  him  in. 
But,  Mary,  there  were  those  within  the 

Wbo  would  not  have  it. 

Mary.  True, good  cousin  Pole; 

And  there  were  also  those  without  the 

Who  would  not  have  it. 

Pell.  I  believe  so,  cousin. 

State-policy  and  church-poUcy  are  con- 
But  Janus- faces  looking  diverse  ways. 
I  fear  the  Emperor  much  miivatued  me. 
But  all  is  well;  'twas  ev'n  the  will  of  God, 
Wbo,  waiting  till  the  time  had  ripcn'd. 

Makes  me  his  mouth  of  holy  greeting. 

'  Hail, 
Daughter  of  God,  and  saver  of  the  faith. 
Sit  benedictus  fructus  ventris  lui  1 ' 

Alary.    Ah,  heaven! 

Poll.  Unwell,  your  Grace? 

Mary.  No,  couHn,  happy  — 

Happy  to  see  you;   never  yet  so  happy 
Since  I  was  crown'd. 

Pglt.  Sweet  cousin,  you  forget 
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Th&t  long  low  minitet  wbne  yon  gave 

To  this  great  Calholic  King. 

Philip.  Well  said.  Lord  Legate. 

Mary.     Nay,  not  well  said;  1  thought 
of  you,  my  liege, 
Ev*!!  ai  1  spoke. 

Philip.     Ay,  Madam;   my  Lord  Paget 
Waits  to   present   out    Council  to   the 

Legate. 
Sit  down  here,  all;   Madam,  between  oi 

PaU.     Lo,  now  you  are  enclosed  with 

board)  of  cedar. 
Our  little  sister  of  the  Song  of  Songs  \ 
You  are  doubly  fenced  and  shielded  (it- 

Between  the  two  most  bigh'Set  thrones 

on  earth, 
TheEmperor'thighnetthappilysymboU'd 


I,   the    Pope's 
I,  I  am  happy. 


Holi 


n  self. 


When  will  you  that  we 

To  lake  this  absolution  from  your  lips. 
And  be  regather'd  to  the  Papal  fold? 
Pole.     In  Britain's  calendar  the  brighl- 

Bebeldour  rough  forefathers  break  their 

And  clasp  the  faith  in  Cbrist;   but  after 

(bat 
Might  not  St.  Andrew's  be  her  happiest 

Mary.    Then  these  shall  meet  upon 
St.  Andrew's  day. 


PoU.     I  am  an  old  man  wearied  with 
my  jonrney, 
Ev'n  with  my  joy.     Permit  me  to  with- 


PhUip.     We  have  had  it  iwepl  aid 

garnish'd  after  him. 
PoU.     Not  for  the  seven  devil*  to  enia 

in? 
Phihp.     No,  for  we  trust  they  ptfted 

in  the  twine. 
Pelt.    True,  and  1  am  the  Angel  of 
the  Pope. 
Farewell,  your  Graces. 

Philip.  Nay,  not  hen  —  tome; 

I  wiU  go  with  you  to  the  waterside. 
PoU.    Not  bi  my  Chaion  to  the  counter 

side? 
Philip.     No,    my   Lord    L^ate,  the 

Lord  Chancellor  goes. 
PaU.    And  unto  no  dead  world;  bil 
Lambeth  palace, 
Henceforth  a  centre  of  tbc  living  faith. 
\_Exeunt  PbiUp,  Pole,  Paget,  itt. 

MoHtt  Maiy. 
Mary.    He  hath   awakedl    he  hali 

He  stirs  within  the  daikness  I 

Oh,  Philip,  husband  1  now  thy  love  to 

WiU  cling  more  dote,  and  those  bleak 

That  make  me  shamed  and  tongue-tied 

in  my  love. 
The  second  Prince  of  Peace  — 
The  great  tinborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 
Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  — 
He  comes,  and  my  star  rises. 
Thestonny  WyattsandNortbumberland^ 
The  proud  ambitions  of  Elixatietli, 
And  all  her  fieriest  partisan* — are  pale 
Before  my  star  I 
The  light  of  this  new  learning  wanes  and 

The   ghosts    of   Lather   and    ZningUoi 

fade 
Into  the  deathless  hell  which  is  their 

Before  my  alar! 

H  is  sceptre  shall  go  forth  fi-om  Indtoind! 

His  sword  shall  hew  the  heretic  peoples 

His  faith  shall  clothe  the  world  thai  wiT 

be  his, 
Like  universal  air  and  sunshine  1    Open. 
Ve  everlaatjng  gates  I  Ilic  King  it  here  I— 
My  star,  my  son  t 
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Enter  Philip,  Duke  of  Alva,  ele. 

Oh,  Philip,  come  with  me; 
Good  Dcwi  I  h>ve  to  tell  yoo,  news  lo 

Both  of  us  happy  —  ay,  the  Kingdom  too. 

Philip  (U  Alva) .         More  than  that : 
Tfaete  wu  one  here  of  late  —  William  the 

Silent 
They  call  him  —  he  ii  fiee  enough  in  talk. 
But  telli  roe  nothing.    Yoa  will  be,  we 

trnit. 
Sometime  the  viceroy  of  those  ptovincel — 
He  must  deserve  hit  soniame  better. 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

map.  True;  the  provinces 

Are  hard  to  rule  and  must   be   hardly 

Most  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an  empty  rind. 
All  boUow'd  out  with  ilinging  heresies; 
And   for   their  heresies,  Alva,   they  will 

fighl; 
You  must  break  thcni  or  they  break  yon. 
Akia  (,pre«iUy).  The  hnt. 

FhiUp.    Good  1 
Well,  Madam,thisDewlitppiness  of  mine? 
lExiunt. 
Enter  Three  Packs. 

First  Page.     News,  mates !  a  miracle, 

The  bells  must  ring;  Te  Deums  must  be 

sung; 
The  Queen  hath  felt  the  motion  of  her 
babel 
Seamd  Page.     Ay ;  but  tee  here  ! 
FiritPagt.  See  what? 

Setend  Page.         This  paper,  Dickon. 
I  found  it  fluttering  at  the  palace  gates : — 
'  The  Queen  of  tingland  is  delivered  of  a 
dead  dogl' 
TiirJ  Page.     These  are   the   things 

that  madden  her.     Fie  upon  it ! 
Firtl  Page.    Ay,  but  I  hear  she  hath 
a  dropsy,  lad. 
Or  a  high-dropiy,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
Third  Page.     Fie   on   her  dropty,  to 
she  have  a  dropsy  I 
I  lutow  thai  the  wat  ever  tweet  lo  me. 
Firtt  Page.     For  thou  and  thine  are 
Roman  to  the  core. 


Third  Page.    So  Ihon  and  thine  tnnit 

be.     Take  heed '. 
First  Page.  Not  I, 

And  whether  this  Sash  of  news  be  false 

So  the  wine  run,  and  there  be  revelry. 
Content   am    1.     Let    all   the   steeples 

clash. 
Till  the  sun  dance,  at  upon  Easter  Day. 
\_Exeunt. 


At  the  far  end  a  dais.  On  this  three 
chairs,  /we  under  one  canopy  for  Mary 
and  Philip,  another  on  die  right  of 
these  far  POLE.  Under  the  daU  on 
Poi.E^  side,  ranged  along  the  wall, 
sit  all  thi  Spiritual  Peers,  and  along 
the  wall  opposite,  all  the  Temporal, 
The  Commons  on  cross  benches  in  front, 
a  line  of  approach  to  the  dais  tetteien 
them.  In  the  foreground,  SIR  Kalfh 
Bacenkall  and  other  Members  of  the 
Commons. 

Firtt  Member.     St.  Andrew's  day;  sit 

close,  sit  close,  we  are  friends. 

It  reconciled  the  word?  the  Pope  again? 

It  must  be  thus;   and  yet,  cocksbody  1 

bow  strange 
That  Gardiner,  once  so  one  with  all  of  us 
Against  this   foreign    marriage,  should 

have  yielded 
So  utterly  1  —  strange  I  but  stranger  itill 

that  he. 
So  fierce  against  the  headship  of  the 

Pope, 
Should   play  the  tccond   actor  in  this 

pageant 
That  brings  him  in;   such  a  comeleonbel 
Second  Member.    This  Gardiner  tum'd 

Tbe    serpent    that    bath    slough'd   will 

slough  again. 
Third  Member.    Tut,  then  we  all  are 

Second  Member,       Speak  for  yourself. 
Third  Member.    Ay,  and  for  Gardiner ! 
being  English  citizen. 
How  should  he  bear  a  bridegroom  out  of 
Spain? 
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The   Queen   would   have    himi    being 

English  chucchman 
How  should  be  beat  the  headship  of  the 

Pope? 
The  Queen  would  have  it !     Statesmen 

Shape  a  necessity,  as  a  sculptor  clay. 
To  theit  own  model. 

Stcond  Member.     Statesmen  that  are 

Take  truth  herself  for  model.     What  *ay 

you?      [  To  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall. 
Baginhall.     We  ttik  and  talk. 
First  Member.    Ay,  and  what  nse  to 

talk? 
fliilip's  no  sudden  alien  —  the  Queen's 

husband. 
He's  here,  and  king,  or  will  be  —  yet 

cockabody \ 
So  hated  here  I     I  watch'd  a  hive  of  late ; 
My  aeven-yeara'  friend  was  with  me,  my 

young  boy; 
Out  crept  a  wasp,  with  half  the  swarm 

behind. 
'Philip  I'sayshe.     I  had  to  cuff  the  rogue 
For  infant  treason. 

Third  Member.    But  theyiay  that  bees. 
If  any  creeping  life  invade  their  hive 
Too  gross  to  be  thrust  out,  will  build  him 

And  bind  him  in  from  harming  of  theic 

And  Philip  by  these  articles  is  bound 
From  stirring  hand  or  foot  to  wrong  the 

Second  Member.    By  bonds  ofbeetwsx 
like  your  creeping  thing; 
But  your  wise  beel  had  stung  him  fir«t 
to  death. 
Third  Member.     Hush,  hush  ! 
You  wrong  the  Chancellor:  the  clause! 

added 
To  that  same  treaty  which  the  Emperor 

Were  mainly  Gardiner's:  that  no  foreigner 
Hold  office  in  the  household,  fleet,  forts. 

That  if  the  Queen  should  die  without  a 

child. 
The   bond    between   the    kingdoms  be 

dissolved; 
That  Philip  should  not  mix  us  any  w»y 
With  his  Freneh  wars  — 


Second  Member.  Ay,  af,  bat  wbil 

Good  sir,  for  this,  if  Philip  — 

Third  Member.     Peace  —  the  Qneet^ 
Philip,  and  Pole.       [^AU  rite,  andUaid. 
Enter  Marv,  Philip,  and  Polb. 
[Gardiner  eeriduels  them  to  the  tkref 
chairs  of  slate.     Philip  sits  on  til 
Queen's  le/i,  Pole  on  Mer  nghi. 
Gardiner.     Our  short-lived  tun,  before 
his  winter  plunge. 
Laughs  at  the  last  ted  leaf,  and  Andrcii'i 
day. 
Mar^.    Should  not  tbU  day  be  bdd 
in  after  year* 
More-solemn  than  of  old? 

Philip.  Madam,  my  wish 

Echoes  your  Majesty's. 

Fi^.  It  shall  be  so. 

Gardiner.      Mine   echoes  both  your 
Graces';    {aside)  but  the  Pope- 
Can  wc  not  have  the  Catholic  chnidiit 

well 
Without  as  with  the  Italian?  if  wc  cannot. 
Why  then  the  Pope. 

My  Lords  of  the  upper  bouse. 
And  ye,  my  masters,  of  the  lower  bouse, 
Do  ye  stand  fast  by  that  which  yc  resolved? 
Voiles.     We  do. 

Gardiner,     And  be  you  all  one  mind 
to  supplicate 
The  Legate  here  for  pardon,  and  tckno* 

The  primacy  of  the  Pope? 

Voiees.  We  ate  all  one  mioA 

Gardiner.    Then  must  I  play  the  vu- 

sal  to  this  Pole.  [Aiidi. 

^/fe  draws  a  paper  from  under  ht 

robes  and  presents  it  ta  the  King 

and  Queen,  lokt  took  tkna^  H 

and  return  il  to  him;  thenattniJl 

a  tribune  and  reads. 
We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
And  Commons  here  in  Parliament  ssksi- 

bled. 
Presenting  the  whole  body  of  this  reahn 
Of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same. 
Do  make  most   humble  suit  unto  yoK 

Majestiei, 
In  our  own  name  and  that  of  all  the  state, 
That  by  your  gradou*  means  and  inla- 
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Our  supplication  be  exhibited 

To  the  Lurd  CardinBl  Fule,  sent  here  u 

Legale 
From  ouc  most  Holy  Father  Julius,  Pope, 
And  from  the  Apostolic  see  of  Rome; 
And  do  declare  our  penitence  and  grief 
For  DOT  long  ichiuii  and  diMibedience, 
Esther  in  making  laws  and  ordinances 
Against  the  Holy  Father's  primacy. 
Or  else  by  doing  or  by  speaking  aught 
Which   might  impugn  or  prejudice  the 

By  this  DOT  supplication  promising, 
AsweU  for  our  own  selves  as  all  the  realm, 
That  now  we  be  and  ever  shall  be  quick. 
Under  and  with  your  Majesties'  authori- 
ties. 
To  do  to  Ihe  utmost  all  that  in  us  lies 
Towards  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
Of  >U  such  laws  and  ordinances  made; 
Whereon  we  humbly  ptay  youc  Majesties, 
A*  persons  undefiled  with  oui  oflence. 
So  Co  set  forth  this  humble  suit  of  ours 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  intercession 
Uay  from  the  Apostolic  see  obtain, 
Thio'  this  most  reverend  Father,  absolu- 

And    full   release    from    danger  of   all 

censures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  be  bll'n  into. 
So  that  we  may,  as  children  penitent. 
Be  once  again  received  into  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Univeisal  Church; 
And  Ibat  this  noble  realm  thro'  after  years 
May  in  this  unity  and  obedience 
Unto  the  holy  sec  and  reigning  Pope 
Serve  God  and  both  your  Majesties, 
Veices.  Amen,      [Allsil. 

\Hi  agaia  prtsentt  Ae  petilioH  la  tin 

King   and  Queen,   •whs  haHd  it 

rrvermtialfy  tg  Pole. 
PtU  {titling).    Thii  is  the  loveliest  day 

that  ever  smiled 
On -England.     All   her  breath   should, 

incenselike. 
Rise  to  the  heavens  in  grateful  praise  of 

Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient  fold. 
Lo!  once  again  God  to  this  realm  halh 

A  token  of  His  more  especial  Grace; 
For  as  this  people  were  the  liist  of  all 
The  island*  call'd  into  the  dawning  church 


Out  of  the  dead,  deep  night  of  beathen- 

So  now  are  these  the   first  whom  God 

bath  given 
Grace  to   repent  and  sorrow  for  their 

And  if  your  penitence  be  not  mockery. 
Oh  how  the  blessed  angels  who  rejoice 
Over  one  saved  do  triumph  at  this  hour 
In  the  reborn  salvation  of  a  land 
So  noble.  \A  pause. 

For  ourselves  we  do  protest 
That  our  commission  is  lo  heal,  not  harm; 
We  come  not  to  cundemn,  but  reconcile; 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  again; 
We  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify; 
Nor  yet  to  question  things  alreadydone; 
These  are  forgiven  —  matters  of  the  past  — 
And   range  with  jetsam   and  with  offal 

thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetfulness. 

\Apam 
ised  tbe  attainder 
sack'd  the  housi 

Amplier  than  any  lield  on  our  poor  earth 
Can  render  thanks  in  fruit  for  being  sown, 
Do  here  and  now  repay  you  sixty-fold, 
A  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  thousand-fold. 
With  heaven  for  earth, 

\Rising   and  stretching  forth   his 

hands.     AU  ineel  but  Sir  Ralph 

Bagenhall,  viho  rises  and  remains 

standing. 
The  Lord  who  hath  redeem'd  ua 
With  His  own  blood,  and  wosh'd  us  from 

our  sins. 
To  purchase  for  Himself  a  stainless  bride; 
He,  whom  the   Father  hath   appointed 

Of  all  his  church.   He   by   His  mercy 
absolve  you  !  \_A  fasae. 

And  we  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
Given  unto  lis,  his  Legale,  by  the  Pope, 
Our  Lord  and  Holy  Father,  Julius, 
Gud's  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  upon  earth. 
Do  here  absolve  you  and  deliver  you 
And  every  one  of  you,  and  all  the  realm 
And  its  dominions  from  all  heresy, 
All  schism,  and  from  all  and  every  cen- 
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And  unity  of  Univecwl  Church. 

[  Turning  Iff  Gardiner. 
Oik  letter*  of  cummisiion  will   declare 
this  plainlier. 
[Queen   Mtard    sMiing.       Crits   of 
Amen  !      Amen  !      Somt   of  At 
Members    embrace  ene   anether. 
AU  but  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall  pan 
vui  into  tie  neighbouring  clmpel, 
whence  is  heard  Ihe  Te  Dium. 
Bagenkall.      We   strove    against   the 
papacy  from  the  lint, 
In  William's  time,  in  our  fint  Edward's 

And  in  [fiy master  Henry's  timei  butnov, 

'["he  unity  of  Univeraal  Church, 

Mary  would  have  it;   and  this  Gardiner 

follows; 
The  unity  of  Universal  Hell, 
Philip  would  have  it;  and  Ibis  Gardiner 

follows! 
A  Parliament  of  imitative  apes  1 
Sheep  at  the  gap  which  Gardiner  takes, 

Believes   the    Pope,   nor   any  of   them 

believe  — 
These  spaniel-Spaniard   English  of  the 

Who  rub  their  fawning  noses  in  the  dust, 
Por  that  is  Philip's  gi^d-dusl,  and  adore 
This  Vicar  of  theii  Vicar.    Would  I  had 

Bom  Spaniard  1     I  had  held  my  bead  up 

I  am  aihamed  that  1  am  Bagenhall, 


Enter  OFFICER. 

Offiitr.    Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall ! 

BagtnhaU.  What  of  that  ? 

Officer.    Yon  were  the  one  sole  roan 
in  either  house 
Who  stood  upright  wh«a  both  the  bouses 
felt. 

Bagenhall.     The  houses  fcU! 

QfficiT.  I  mean  the  houses  knelt 

Before  the  Legate. 

Bagenhall.  Do  not  scrimp  youi 

But  stretch  it  wider;  say  when  England 


Bagenhall.     I  am  the  one  sole  man  ia 
either  house. 
Perchance  in  England,  loves  her  Uke  s 

Officer.     Well,  you  one  man,  becaoM 
you  stood  upright. 
Her  Grace  Che  Queen  commands  yos  to 

Bagenhall.     A*  traitor,  or  «*  heretic, 

or  for  what? 
Offictr.    If  any  man  in  any  way  wgild 

The  one  man,  he  shall  be  to  to  his  cost 
BagenhaU.     What  \  will  ibe  have  mj 

head? 
OffUer.  A  round  fine  likelier. 

Voui  pardon.  [  Calling  ta  Attendaiil, 

By  the  river  to  the  Tower.  [£.[flui/. 


Mary.    The  King  and  I,  my  Lonb, 
now  that  all  traitor* 
Against  our  royal  state  have  lost  the  headi 
Wierewiih  they  plotted  in  their  tressoa- 

Have  lalk'd  together,  and  are  well  agreed 
That  those  old  statutes  touching  Lollaid- 

To  bring  the  heretic  to  the  stake,  slioiJd 

be 

No  longer  a  dead  letter,  but  teqnicken'd. 

One  of  Ihe  Ctmncil.    Why,  what  hatb 

fluEter'd  Gardiner?  how  he  n^ 

His  forelock  I 

Paget.    I  have  changed  a  word  wiA 

In  coming,  and  may  change  ■  word  sgaiB. 
Gardiner.     Madam,  youi  Highuesl  b 

our  sun,  the  King 
And  you  together  our  two  suns  in  one; 
And  lo  the  beams  of  both  may  ihine  i^oi 

us. 
The  faith  that  seem'd  lo  droop  will  fed 

your  light. 
Lift  head,  and   flourish;   yet  not  light 

There  must  be  heat  —  there  must  be  heal 
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And  what  scith   Paul?    'I  would   they 

That  troable  yoa.'     Let  the  dead  letter 

livel 
Trace   it  in  fire,  that  all   the  louta  to 

Their  A  B  C  is  darkness,  clowns  and 

May  read  it!  so  you  quash  rebellion  too. 
For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one : 
Two  vipers  of  one  breed — BDamphisbEeni, 
Each  end  ■  sting:    l^t  the  dead  letter 

Paget.  Yet  there  be  some  disloyal 
Catholics. 
And  many  heretics  loyal  i  heretic  throats 
Cried  no  God-biess-her  to  the  Lady  Jane, 
Bat  shouted  in  Queen  Maty.  So  there  be 
Some    traitor-heretic,  there    ii    axe    and 

To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  are  loyal, 
And  by  the  chnrchman's  pitiless  doom  of 

fire. 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  the  crown, 
Ay,  and   against   itseir;    Tor   there   are 

Mary.     If  we  coald  bam  out  heresy, 
my  Lord  Paget, 
We  reck  not  tho"  we  lost  thb  crown  of 

England  — 
Ay !  tho*  it  were  (en  Englands ! 

Cardintr.  Right,  your  Grace. 

Paget,  you  ate  all  for  this  poor  life  of  onn, 

And  care  but  little  for  the  life  to  be. 

Pogil.     I  have  some  lime,  for  curioui- 

ness,  my  Lord, 

Walch'd  children  playing  at  Atir  life  to 


t  for  auebl  I 

Gardiner.     We  kill  the  heretics  that 
■ting  the  soul  — 
They,  with  right  reason,  flic*  that  prick 
the  flesh. 
Pagit.    They   had   not   reach'd   right 
reason ;   little  children  I 
Tbey  kQl'd  but  for  their  pleasure  and  the 

T1i«y  fek  In  killing. 


Garditier.  A  spice  of  Satan,  bal 

Why,  good  1  what  then?  granted!  —  we 

■re  fallen  creatnrea; 
Look  to  your  Bible,  Paget  I  we  are  falleiu 

Pagtt.     I  am  but  of  the  laity,  my  Lord 


hildre  , 
Love  one  another.' 

Gardiner,       Did  yon  find  a  scripture, 
'  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  •  sword '  ? 

The  sword 
Is  in  her  Grace's  hand  to  smite  with. 

Paget, 
You  stand  up  here  to  fight  for  heresy. 
Yon  are  more  than  guess'd  at  as  a  heretic, 
And  on  the  sleep-up  track  of  the  true 

faith 
Your  lapses  are  far  seen. 

Paget.  The  faultless  Gardiner  1 

Mary.     You  brawl  beyond  the  ques- 
tion; speak.  Lord  Legate ! 
PoU.     Indeed,   1    cannot    follow  with 
your  Grace  i 
Rather  would  say  — the   shepherd  doth 

not  kill 
The  sbeep  that  wander  from  his  flock,  bat 

Bcnda 
His  careful  dog  to  bring  them  to  the  fold- 
Look  to  the  Netherlands,  wherein  have 

Such  holocausts  of  heresy  !  to  what  end? 
For  yet  the  faith  is  not  established  there. 
Gardiner.    The  end's  not  come. 
Pole.  No  —  nor  this  way 

will  come, 
Seeing  there  lie  two  ways  to  every  end, 
A  better  and  a  wone  —  the  worse  is  here 
To  persecute,  because  to  persecute 
Makes  a  faith  hated,  and  is  furthermore 
No  perfect  witness  of  a  perfect  faith 
In  him  who  persecutes:  when  men  are 

tost 
On  tides  of  strange  opinion,  and  not  sure 
Of  their  own  selves,  they  are  wroth  with 

their  own  selves. 
And  thence  with  others;  then,  who  lights 

the  faggot? 
Not  the  full  faith,  no,  but  the  lurking 

doubt. 
Old  Rome,  that  first  made  martyrs  in  the 

Church, 
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Trembled   for   her  oim  goda.  For  these 

were  trembling  — 
But  when  did  uui  Rome  Iiemble? 

Pagtt.  Did  she  not 

In  Henry's  time  ind  Edward's? 

Poll.  What,  my  Lord  ! 

The  Church  on  Peter's  roi:k?  never!   I 


bavei 


Theo 


n  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 

a  cataract;  firm  stood  the  pine — 

tract  shook  the  shadow.    To  my 


The  cataract  typed  the  headlong  plunge 

and  fall 
or  heresy  to  the  pit :  the  pine  was  Rome. 
Vou  see,  my  Lords, 
It  wai  the  shadow  of  the  Church  that 

trembled; 
Your  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 

church, 
Wanting  the  Papal  mitre. 

Gardiner  (^muttering).  Herebetropes. 
Pole.    And  tropes  are  good  to  clothe  a 
naked  truth, 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly, 

Gardiner.  Tropes  again  1 

Pole.     You  are  hard  lo  please.    Then 
without  tropes,  my  Lord, 
An  overmuch  severeness.  I  repeat, 
When    faith    is    wavering    makes    the 


by 


Involves  the  ruler  (thus  there  springs  lo 

light 
That  Centaur  of  a  monstrous  Common- 

The  traitor-heretic)  then  tho'  some  may 

Yet  others  are  that  dare  the  stake  and 

lire. 
And  their  strong  torment  bravely  borne, 

begel. 
An  admiration  and  an  indignation. 
And  hot  itesire  lo  imitate;  so  the  plague 
or  schism  spreads;  were  there  but  three 

Of  these  misleaders,  yet  I  woald  not  say 
Burn  I  and  we  cannot  burn  whole  towns; 

they  are  many. 
As  my  Lord  Paget  says. 

Gardiner.      Yet  my  Lord  Cardinal  — 


Pole.     I  am  your  Legate;  please  yoo 

Melhinks  that  under  our  Queen's  regimtn 
We  might  go  solUier  than  with  chmun 

rowel 
And    streaming   lash.      When    Herod- 
Henry  hrst 
Began  to  batter  at  your  English  Church, 
This  was  the  cause,  and  hence  the  jndg- 

She  seethed  with  such  adulteries,  and  the 

or  many  among  your  cburchmea  weren 

foul 
That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blush'd.    I 

would  advise 
That  we  should  thoroughlj  cleanse  tbe 

Church  within 
Before  these  bitter  statutes  be  reqnick- 


Chris 

Like  Christ  himself  on  Tabor,  possibly 

Tbe  Lutheran  may  be  won  to  her  again; 

Till  when,  my  Lords,  I  counsel  tolerance. 

Gardiner.    What,  if  a  mad   dog  l«t 

your  hand,  my  Lord, 
Would  you  not  chop  the  bitten  lioger  c^ 
l.est   your  whole   body  should   madden 

with  Ihe  poison? 
I  would  not,  were  1  Queen,  toleiate  the 

No,  not  an  hour.    The  ruler  of  a  land 
Is  bounden  by  his  power  and  place  to  sec 
Hia  people  be   not   poison'd.    Tolerate 

them  I 
Why?  do  they  tolerate  yon?    Nay,  many 

Would   bum  —  have  burnt  each  other; 

call  they  nol 
The  one   true   bith,  a  loath>oine   idot 

worship? 
Beware,  Lord  Legale,  of  a  heavier  crime 
Than  heresy  is  itself;  beware,  I  say, 
Lest  men  accuse  you  of  inditrerence 
To  all  faiths,  all  religion;  for  you  know 
Right  well  that  you  yourself  have  been 

supposed 
Tainted  with  Lutheranism  in  Italy. 
Pole  (angered).     But  you,  my  Lot4 

beyond  all  supposition. 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  cangment 
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Witb  that  Tile  Cramner  in  Ibc  «ccuraed  lie 
Of  good   Queen   Calbarine'i  divorce  — 

the  aprine 
Wall  tfaose  evils  that  have  flow'd  upon  us; 
For  yon  yourself  have  [ruckled  to  the 

And  done   your  best  to  bastardise   our 

Queen. 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgroent  fell 

upon  you 
In  yoDi  live  years  oF  impiisonment,  my 

Lord, 
Under  young  Edward.    Who  to  bolstet'd 

up 
The  gross  King's  headship  of  the  Church, 

Denied  the  Holy  Father! 

Gardiner.  Ha !  what !  eh  ? 

But  you,  my  Lord,  a  polish'd  gentleman, 
A  bookman,  flying  from  the  heat  and 

Yon  lived  among  your  vines  and  oranges, 
la  yonr  sofi  Italy  yonder!     Vou  were 


It  for, 
Yoa  were    appeal'd   to,   but    yon    still 

preferr'd 
Yoor  learned  leisure.    As  for  what  I  did 
1  snSei'd    and    repented.     You,    Lord 

Legate 
And  Cardinal-Deacon,  have  not  now  to 

Tlkii  ev'n  St.  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 
Denied  bis   Master,  ay,  and  thrice,  my 
.   Loid. 
PaU.     But    not    for    live-and-twenty 

yean,  my  Lord. 
Gardiner.     Ha  I  good  I  it  seems  then 
I  was  summon'd  hither 
Bd  to  be  mock'd  and  baited.    Speak, 

friend  Bonner, 
And  ten  this  learned  Legate  he  lacks  zeal. 
Tlie  Church's  evil  is  not  as  the  King's, 
Cannot  be  heal'd  by  stroking.    The  mad 

bit« 
Must  have  the  cautery  —  tell  him  —  andal 

What  woold'st  thou  do  had'st  thou  his 

power,  thou 
That  layest  so  long  in  heretic  bonds  with 

Wonld'st  thou  not  bum  and  blast  them 
root  and  branch? 
BtuKT,  Av,  after  yon.  iny  Lord. 


Gardiner.     Nay,  God's  passion,  before 

me !  speak  I 
Bonner.     I  am  on  lire  until  I  see  them 

Gardiner.       Ay,    the    psaliU'Singing 
weavers,  cobblers,  scum  — 
But  this  most  noble  prince  Planiagenet, 
Our  good  Queen's  cousin  —  dallying  over 

Even  when  his  brother's,  nay,  his  noble 

motbet's. 
Head  fell  — 

P<^.    Peace,  madman ! 
Thon  stinest  up  a  grief  thou  canst  not 

fathom. 
Thou  Christian  Bishop,  thou  Lord  Chan- 

Of  England!  no  more  rein  upon  thine 

anger 
Than  any  child !    Thou  mak'si  me  much 

ashamed 
That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at  thee. 
Mary.     I  come  for  counsel  and  ye  give 

Like  dogs  that  set  to  watch  their  master's 

.   gate, 
Fall,  when  the  thief  is  ev'n  within  the 

To  worrying  one   another.      My   I.ord 


You  have  an  old  trick  of  offending  us; 
And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part  with  us 
In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for  this 
Your  violence  and  much  roughness  to  the 

Have    shut    you     from    our    counsels. 

Cousin  Pole, 
Vou  are  fresh  from  brighter  Unds.     Re> 

tire  with  me. 
His  Highness  and  myself  (so  you  allow 

as) 
Will  let  you  leam  in  peace  and  privacy 
What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  £ngland 

hath 
In  breeding  godless  vermin.    And  pray 

That  you  may  see  according  to  our  sight 

[£■*?«»/ Queen  anrfPole,  tic. 
Gardiner.     Pole  has  the  Planiagenet 


■,Got)gle 


QUEEN  MAKY. 


Fineejre*  —  bul  meUncholy,  irraotute  — 
A  fine   beard,  Bonner,  a  very  full   line 

Bui  a  weak  mouth,  an  indeterminate — ha? 
Bontiir.     Well,  a  wok   moulh,  per- 

Gardiner.        And  not  like  thine 
To  gorge  a  heretic  whole,  roasted  or  raw. 

BenneT.     I'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord; 
but  yet  the  Legate 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  Ibe  Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you  — 

Gardiner.  Tul,  Mailer  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  Legate,  law'sl  not  how  he 

tlush'd? 
Touch  him  upon  hii  old  heretical  talk. 
He'll  burn  a  diocese  to  prove  his  ortho- 

And  let  him  call  me  tnicklei.    In  those 

Thou  knowest  we  had  to  dodge,  or  duck, 

or  die; 
I  kept  my  head  for  use  of  Holy  Church; 
And  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodge  again. 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights,  and 

plunge 
His  foreign  list  into  our  itiand  Church 
Tu  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 


Why?  that 
forci 


ne,  for 


8  may  be  put  in 

And  that  his  fan  may  thoroughly  pni^ 

Bonner.    Sothen  you  hold  the  Pope  — 

Cardintr.  I  hold  the  Pope ! 

What  do  I  hold   him?  what  do  I  hold 

the  Pope? 
Come,   come,   the    monel    Muck  —  this 

Cardinal's  fault  — 
I  have  gulpt  it  down.     I  am  wholly  for 

the  Pope, 
Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 
The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless  (.hair, 
Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred  king 

of  kings, 
God  upon  earth !  whatmore?  what  would 

you  have? 
Hence,  let's  be  gone. 

Enttr  Usher. 
Usher.    Well   that  you  be  not  gone, 
Hy  Lord.    The   Queen,  most  wroth  at 
iint  with  you. 


I*  now  content  to  grant  ]rou  full  forgWe- 

So^  Ihat  you  crave  full  pardon  of  the 

Legate. 
I  am  tent  to  fetch  you. 

Gardiner.        Doth  Pole  yield,  sir,  hi! 
Did  you  heat  *em?  were  you  by? 

Usher.  1  cannot  tell  yoi, 

His  bearing  is  so  conrtly-delicale ; 
And  yet  metbinki  he  falters:  their  Iwo 

Do  so  dear-cousin  and  loyal-cou^n  him. 
So  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as  l^egale 
He  owes  himself,  and  with    such   royal 

Gardiner.       Smiles  that   bum  men. 

Bonner,  it  will  be  carried. 

He  falters,  ha?  'fore  God,  we  change  and 

Men  now  are  bow'd  and  old,  the  dodm 

telt  you. 
At  three-score  years;  then  if  w«  change 

at  all 
We  needs  must  do  it  quickly ;   It  ii  an  age 
Of  brief  life,  and  brief  poipose,  and  btid 

As  I  have  shown  to-day.  I  am  fotry  Ibril 
If  Pole  be  like  lo  turn.    Our  old  Wend 

Cranmer, 
Your  more  especial  lore,  bath  Inrn'd  so 

He  knows  not  where  he  stands,  which, 

if  this  pass. 
We  two  shall  have  to  teach  blm ;  let  'em 

Cranmer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Latimn 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  far  their  lime  ii  cone. 
Their  hour  is  hard  at  hand,  their  'dies 

Their '  dies  Ilia,'  which  will  tert  thrir  sett 
I  feel  it  but  a  duly  —  you  will  find  in  it 
Pleasure  as  well  as  dnty,  worthy  Bonner, — 
To  testtheirtect.  Sir, I  attend  (he Qnen 
To  crave  most  humble  pardon  —  of  bet 

Royal,  Infallible,  Papal  Legate-consiD. 


SCENE  v.— Woodstock. 
EuzABETU,  Laov  in  Waitinc. 


H,le 


QVEBN  MARY. 


Lady.     And  bacieb'd  lU  to  Woodttock, 
and  the  iields. 
Tlie  colour*  of  oar  queen  >re  green  and 

These  fields  aie  only  green,  they  utake 

me  gape. 

Ehaabeth.    There's  whitethorn,  girl. 

Laify.  Ay,  (or  an  hour  in  May. 

Bnt  court  is  always   May,  bads  out  in 

maaques, 
Breaks   into  fealhcr'd  merriments,  and 

Id  silken  pageants.    Why  do  Ihey  keep 

us  here  ? 

Wby  still  su^ect  yoar  Grsce?  . 

Elixabfih.  Hard  upon  both. 

[  Writts  on  tie  window  wilk  a  diamend. 

Much  tuipecled,  of  me 


La^fy.      What   bath    your    Highness 

written? 
ElitabtA.  A  tme  rhyme. 

Lady.     Cut  with  adiamoadi  so  to  last 

like  truth . 
EUtabttk.    Ay,  if  truth  last. 
Lmfy.        But  truth,  Ihey  say,  will  out. 
So  it  must  lost.     It  is  not  like  a  word, 
That  comei  and  goes  in  uttering. 

EHiabfth.  Truth,  a  word  I 

The  very  Truth  and  very  Word  are  one. 
Bnt  truth  of  sloiy,  which  I  glanced  at, 

girl. 
Is  like  a  word  that  come*  from  olden 

days, 
And  passe*  thro' the  peofdes ;  eTCry  tongue 
Allei^  it  pasung,  till  it  spells  and  speaks 
Quite  other  than  at  Krst. 

Lady.  1  do  not  fullow. 


How 


lany  n 


Elitabtlh.  Or  a  second  (ire. 

Like  that  which  lately  crackled  underfoot 
And  in  this  very  chamber,  fuse  the  glais. 
And  char  us  back  again  into  the  dust 
We  spring  from.    Never  peacock  against 


Scream'd 
Lady. 
I  woke  Sir  Henry. 


you  did  for  water. 

And  I  got  it 
and  he's   true  It 


I  read  his  honest  horror  in  his  eye*. 

Eliaabelk.    Or  true  to  you? 

Laify.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  1 

1  will  have  no  man   true  to  me,  your 

Gisce, 
But  one  that  pares  his  nails;  to  me?  the 

Eliiabelk.     Oat,  girl  t    you  wrong  a 

noble  gentleman. 
Lady.     For,  like  his  cloak,  hi*  man- 


it  the 


I  the 


And  gloss  of  court;  but  of  this  liie  be 

says. 
Nay 'swears,  it  was  no  wicked  wilfulness. 
Only  a  naluni  chance. 

Eliiaieth.  A  chance  —  perchance 

One  of  those  wicked  wilfuls  that  men 

Not  shame  to  call  it  nature.    Nay,  I  know 
They  hunt  my  blood.     Save  for  my  daily 

range 
Among  the  pleasant  field*  of  Holy  Writ 
1  might  despair.     But  there  hath  some 

The  house  it 


Milkmaid  (jinging  ■aiiikaui). 
amt  upon  you,  Robin, 


long  sweep  uf  timi 
That  so  foreshortens  greatness,  may  bi 

hang 
On  the  chance  mention  of  some  fool  (bat 

Brake  bread  with  us,  perhaps:  and  my 

poor  chronicle 
1*  but  of  glasa.    Sir  Henry  Bedingfield 
May  split  it  for  a  spite. 

La^.  God  grant  it  last. 

And  witness  to  yonr  Gr: 
Till  doomsday  melt  it. 


Kiagcdpt  blow  ngun, 
nd  you  came  uid  kiu'd  i 

atMn  came  behind  m*. 


Swallotti  fly  igain, 
Cockoos  cry  agsiin, 
ad  you  cunn  and  kiu'd  me  nuUdai  iha  co« 


QUEEN  MARY. 


Codu,  Robin,  Robb,  The  ci 


e  foi  cvetmotei 


Ringdove,  coo  iigain, 
All  thing!  woo  again. 
Come  behind  and  kiu  me  milking  the  cowl 

Etitabith.      Right    honest    and   red- 
cheek'd;   Robin  was  violcat, 
And  she  wM  crafty  —  a  sweet  violence. 
And  a  street  crafL     I  would  I  were  % 

milkmaid. 
To  sing,  love,  many,  churn,  bicw,  b»ke. 

Then  have  my  simple  headstone  by  the 

And  all  things  lived  and  ended  bonettl)'. 
I  could  not  if  1  would.     I  am  Hany's 

daughter : 
Gardiner  would  have  my  head.    They  are 


The  lion  oecds  but  roar  to  guard  his 

young; 
The  lapwing  lies,  says 'here*  when  they 

are  there. 
Threaten  the  child;  'I'll  scourge  you  if 

you  did  it: ' 
What  weapon   hath  the  child,  save  his 

soli  tongue. 
To  say  'I  did  not'?  and  my  rod's  the 

block. 
I  never  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow 
But  that  I  think, '  Wilt  thou  lie  there  to- 
morrow?' 
How  oft  the  falling  axe,  that  never  fell, 
Hath  shock'd  me  back  into  the  daylight 

truth 
That  it  may  fall  to-day  1    Those  damp, 

black,  dead 
Nights  in  the  Tower;    dead  — with  the 

fear  of  death 
Too  dead  ev'n  for  a  death-watch  !    Toll 

Ufa  bell, 
Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rat 
Aflrighled  me,  and  then  delighted  me. 
For  there  was  life  — And  there  was  life 

in  death  — 
The  little  murder'd  princes,  in  a  pale  light, 
Roie  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper'd.'Cume 


Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come  away  1 
With  us  in  peace  1 '    The  last?    It  was  a 

I  must  not  dream,  not  wink,  but  watdL 

She  has  gone, 
Maid  Marian  to  her  Robin  —  by  and  by 
Both  happy !  a  foi  may  filch  a  hen  by 

And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the  ;r*rd; 
But  there's  no  Renard  here  to '  catch  hei 

topping.' 
Catch  me  who  can;  yet,  sometime  I  have 

That  I  were  caught,  and  kiU'd  away  at 

Out    of   the   flutter.      The   gray  rogue, 

Gardiner, 
Went  on  bis  knees,  and  pray'd  me  to 

In  Wyatt's  business,  and  to  cast  myself 
Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;  ay,  when, 

my  Lord? 
God  save  the  Queen  1     My  jailor— 

fn/frSiR  Henrv  Bbdihgfield. 

Btdingfield.  One,  whose  bolts. 

Thai  jail  yuu  from  free  life,  bar  you  from 

death. 
There  haunt  some  Papist  ruffians  here> 

Would  murder  you, 
E/itaietA,        I  thank  you  heartily,  sir. 

And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with  » 

Your  boots  are  from  the  horses. 

Rcdingfiild.  tvj,  my  Lady. 

When  next  thn'e  come*  a  missive  6otB 

It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
""  1  lavender  my  borsiness, 

EUiabilh.    A  IT 

last  time  she  wrote, 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  life;  it  takes 

my  breath: 
O  God,  sic,  do  you  look  upon  your  boots. 
Are  you  so  small  a   man?    Help  me: 

what  think  you. 
Is  it  life  or  death? 

BtdiHgfieid.      1  thought  not  on  my 


T,Googlc 


QUEEN  MARY. 


6oj 


The  de»U  take  all  boots  were  ever  made 
Since  man  vent  barefooL    See,  1  lajr  it 

For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  yoar  Grace; 

\_I^ying dvwn  Ike  ItUer. 
And,  whether  it  bring  you  bitter  news  or 

And  God  hath  given  youi  Grace  a  noie, 

111  help  you,  if  I  may. 

Elitabtth.  Your  pardon,  then; 

It   i»   the   heal  and  narrowneaa  of  the 

cage 
That  makes  the  captive  testy;  with  free 

wing 
The  world  were  all  one  Araby.    Leave 

Will  you,  companion  to  mytelf,  sir? 

Bedingfitld.  Wm  I? 

With  most  exceeding  willingness,  1  will; 

Yon  know  I  never  come  till  I  be  call'd. 

{Exit. 

Elitabtth.   It  lies  there  folded :  is  there 

venom  in  it? 

A  snake  —  and  if  I  touch  it,  it  may  sting. 

Come,  come,  the  worst ! 

Best  wisdom  is  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

\_Hiads  : 

'  It  ia  the  King's  wish,  that  yon 
should  wed  Prince  Philiberl  of  Savoy. 
You  are  to  come  to  Court  on  the  instant; 
and  think  of  this  in  yoar  coming. 

■Mary  the  Queen.' 


I  think  they  faia  would  ha*e  me  from  the 

I  think  the  Queen   may  never  bear  a 

child; 
I   think   that   I  may  be  sometime  the 

Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed :  no  foreign  prince 

Should  Gil  my  throne,  myself  upon  the 

I  think  I  will  not  marry  anyone. 
Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert 
Of  Savoy;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I  tbink  that  1  will  play  with  Philibert,— 
As  once  the  Holy  Father  did  with  mine. 


Before    my    father    married    my    good 

mother,  — 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Eittfr  Lady. 

Ij^ify-       O  I-ordl  your  Grace,  jour 

Grace, 

I  feel  «o  happy :  it  seems  Ihat  we  shall  fly 

These  bald,  blank  fields,  and  dance  into 

That  shines  on  princes. 

Eliiabith.  Yet,  a  moment  since, 

I  wish'd   myself  the   milkmaid   singing 

To  kiss  and  cuff  among  the  birdi  and 

flowers  — 
A  right  rough  life  and  healthful. 

Lady.  But  the  wench 

Hath  her  own  troubles;  she  is  weeping 

For  the  wrong  Robin  took  her  at  her  word. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk 

was  spilt. 
Your  Highness  such  a  milkmaid? 

Elimbelh.  I  had  kept 

My  Robins  and  my  cows  in  sweeter  order 
Had  1  been  such. 
Lady  itlyly).     And  had  your  Grace  a 

Robin? 
Elitabctk.    Come,  come,  you  are  chill 

here;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court;  make  ready  for  the 

journey. 
Pray    God,    we    'scape    the    sunstroke. 

Ready  at  once.  [^Exeunt. 


Htnoatd.      Their  Hemish  go-between 
And  all-in-all.     I   came   to   (bank   het 

Majesty 
For  freeing   my  friend   Bagenhall  from 

the  Tower; 
A  grace  to   me  I     Mercy,  that   herb-of 

grace, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 


■,Go(.)gle 


For  Philip's  guing  —  like  tbe  wild  hedgC' 

Of  a  soft  winter,  pouibU,  not  probable, 
However  you  have  prov'n  il. 
Hmuard.  t  rntut  Me  hei. 

Enter  Renard. 
Rinard.     My  Lords,  yoa  cannot  see 

her  Majesty. 
Hiiaard.     Why  then  the  King!  for  I 
would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of  his  Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these   statutes 

Gardiner  out-Gardiners  Gardiner  in  his 


And  burn  the  house.     I  know  that  these 

are  breeding 
A  fierce  reaolve  and  fint  heatl-hate  in  men 
Against  the  King,  the  Qneen,  the  Holy 

Father, 
The  faith  itself.    Can  1  not  sec  him? 

Heaard.  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  Loid,  her  Majesty 
Is  flint  of  flint,  you  may  strike  lire  from 

her. 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.    I  will  give  your 

message. 

\_Ej:eunt  Fetre  and  Howard. 

Enttr  Philip  [mming). 
I^iHf.     She   will    not    have    Prittce 
Philibert  of  Savoy, 
I  talk'd  with  her  in  vain  —  says  she  will 


She  troubles  England  :  that  she  breathet 

in  En)(laDd 
Is  life  and  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth 
That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard  t  — 
This  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what  was 
he  saying? 
Renard.     What  your   imperial  father 
uid,  my  liege, 


To  deal  with  heresy  gentltci 

And  Bonner  burns;  and  it  would  seen 

Care  more  f^r  out  brief  life  io  tbeit  wet 

Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.     I  told  my 

Lord 
He  should  not  vex  her  Higbneas;   she 

would  say 
These   are  the  means  God  works  nitti, 

that  His  church 
May  nourish. 

Philip.  Ay,  sit,  but  in  statesmanship 
To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  min  tbe  blow. 
Thou  knowest  I  bade  my  chaplain,  Castia, 

preach 
Against  these  burnings. 

Rtnard.  And  the  Emperor 

Approved  yon,  and  when  last  be  wnw^ 

declared 
His  comfort  in  yonr  Grace  that  yoo  were 

bland 
And  afHible  to  men  of  all  estates, 
In  hope  to  charm  them  liom  their  bale  of 

Philip.     In  hope  to  crush  all  bere^ 
under  Spain. 
But,  Renard,  1  am  sicker  staying  here 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  pasiiog 

Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  uck  at  sea. 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  for  this  ddU. 
Is  il  the  fashion  in  this  clime  for  women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a 

child? 
The   nurses  yawn'd,  the   cnjllc  g^wd, 

they  led 
Piocemona,  chanted  litaniea,  claih'dlbar 

bells. 
Shot  off  their  tying  cannon,  and   ba 

Have   preach'd,  the  (bob,  of  this  Eur 

prince  to  come; 
Till,  by  St.  James,  I  find  myself  the  fooL 
Why  do  yoo  lid  your  eyebrow  at  me 
thus? 
Rtnard.    I  never  saw  yoat  HighneM 

moved  till  now. 
PhiHp.    So  weary  an  I  of  &is  wet 
land  of  thcin. 
And   every  lonl  of  man  that  Usathw 


T,Google 


QUBSN  MASY. 


Ktnard.     My  liegc,  we  miut  not  drop 
the  mask  before 

Tlie  masqaerade  is  over  — 

PkUip.  —  Have  I  dropt  il? 

I  have  but  ibown  a  loatbing  Ucc  to  you. 
Who  knew  it  from  the  lirst. 

Enitt  Makv, 

Mary  {asidi).       With  Re»«rd.     Sdll 

Parleying  with  RenacJ,  alt  the  day  wHb 

■  Renaid, 
And  scarce  agreetingaUthedayfotioe  — 
And  goes  to-morrow.  [Exit  Mary. 

Fhtiip   (,te  Kenard,  ant*  adv^met  la 

iim).     Well,  sic,  is  there  more? 

Rtnard  (%eho  hai  ptrteivtd  iJu  Quewt). 

May  Simon  Kenard  speak  a  single 

mup.    Ay. 

Kenard.    And  be  for^en  (or  it? 
Philip.  Simon  Rcnard 

Knowi  me  too  well  to  qieak  a  single 

That  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Rtnard.  Well,  my  liege, 

Your  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  aiMi  loving 

PMHp.     Why  not?     The  Queen  of 
Fbilip  should  he  chaste. 

Rtnard.     Ay,  but,  my  Lord,  yon  know 
whal  Virgil  sings, 
Woman  is  various  and  molt  mutable. 

PkiHp.     She  play  the  harlot  I  never. 

Rtnard.  No,  sire,  no, 

Not  dream'd  of  by  the  rabidest  gospeller. 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  into  riie  palace, 
'The  King  bath  wearied  of  his  barren 

She  came  upon  it,  read  it,  and  then  rent  it. 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a 

truth 
He   cannot  but   allow.    Sire,   I   would 

What  shoulii  1  say,  1  cannot  pick  my 

Be    somewhat    less  —  miqestic  to    your 
Queen. 
P^lip.     Am  I  to  change  my  manners, 
Simon  Renard, 
Because  these  islanders  ate  brutsl  beasts? 
Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  aonneteer. 
And  warble  those  brief-sighted  eye*  of 
ben? 
3ft 


Rtnard.     Brief-iigtited   tho'  they  b^ 

1  have  seen  them,  sire. 
When  you  perchance  were  trifling  royally 
With  some  fair  dame  of  conrt,  suddenly 

Mi 
With  such  fierce  lire  — had  it  been  fire 

II  would  have  burnt  both  q>eakets. 
/*V>>.  Ay,  and  then? 

Renard.     Sire,  might  it  not  be  policy 

Of  smalt  imparl«nce  now  and  then  lo 

A  point  to  her  demand? 

PkiHp.  Well,  I  BID  going. 

Rinard.    For  should   her  love  when 
you  are  gone,  my  iiege. 
Witness  these  papers,  there  will  not  be 

wanting 
Those  that  will  urge  her  injury  —  should 

hec  love  — 
And  I  have  known   such  women  more 

Veer  to  the  counterpoint,  and  jealousy 
Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  fnK 
Almost  into  one  metU  love  and  bate,  — 
And  she  imprest  her  wrongs  upon  ber 

Council, 
And  these  again  upon  her  Farliaaaevt  — 
We  are  not  loved  here,  and  would  be 

then  perhap* 
Not  so  well  holpen   in  oar  wars  with 

As  else  we  might  be  —  here  abe  comes. 
Enitr  Makv. 
Mary.  O  Philip ! 

Nay,  must  yon  go  indeed? 


Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart;  one  hall 

Will  flutter  here,  one  there. 
Philip.  Von  say  trae.  Madam. 

Maty.    The  HolyVirgin  will  notbave 
me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  bope  that  I  may  bear  a 

prince. 
If  such  a  pritice  were  bom  and  you  not 

PkiHp.     I  should  he  here  if  tncb  a 

Mary.     Bnt  maat  yoa  go? 


.GcKigle 


Philip.    Madam,  you  koour  mf  father. 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude 
To  yield  the  remnant  o(  bii  years  to 

Will  shift  the  yoke  aad  weight  of  all  the 

From  off  his  neck  to  mine.     We  meet  at 

Brussels. 
But  since  mine  shsence  will  not  be  for 

long, 
Vour  Majesty  shall  go  to  Dover  with  me. 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble,    I  will  go  to  Greenwich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you;  and  there 

All   that  is  gracious  in  the   breath   of 

Draw  with  your  sails  from  our  poor  land, 

and  pass 
And  leave  me,  Philip,  with  my  prayers 
for  you. 
map.     And  doubtless  I  shall  prolit 

by  your  prayers. 
Mary.    Methinlis  that  would  you  tarry 

(The  news  was  sudden)  I  could  mould 

To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you  do 

it? 

Philip.    Madam,  a  day  may-sink  or 

Mary.    A  day  may  save  a  heart  from 

breaking  too. 
Philip.    Well,  Simon  Reoard,  shall  we 

stop  a  day? 
Renard.     Your  Grace's  business  will 

For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
Philip.     Then  one  day  more  to  please 

her  Majesty. 
Mary.    The  sunshine  sweeps  across 

my  life  again. 

0  if  I  knew  you  fell  this  parting,  Philip, 
As  I  do! 

Philip.     By  St.  James  I  do  protest. 
Upon  the  faith  and  honour  of  a  Span- 

1  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 
Philip.         Let  as  have  it.     {_Extunt. 


SCENE  L— A  Room  in  the  Palmx 

Mary,  Cardinal  Pole. 

Mary.     What  have  you  there? 

Polt.  So  please  your  Majedj, 

A  long  petition  from  the  foreign  exilo 

To  spare  the  life  of  Cranmer.     Bisht^ 

Thirlby, 
And  my  Lord  Paget  and  I>ord  WiUiun 

Howard, 
Crave,  in  the  same  cause,  hearing  of  youi 

Hath  he  not  written  himself — inbtii- 

ated  — 
To  sue  yuu  for  bis  life?  i 

Mary.  His  life?    Oh,  nai 

Notsucd  for  that — he  knows  it  were  in    ' 

But  so  much  of  (he  anti-papal  leaven 
Works  in  him  yet,  he  hath  pray'd  me  not 

Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade  the 

By  seeking  justice  at  a  stranger's  hand 
Against  my  natural  subject.     King  and 

Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyalty  after  God, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreigii 

Death  would  not  grieve   him  more.    I 

cannot  be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and  the 

Together,  says  the  heretic. 

I'oU.  And  there  em; 

As  he  hath  ever  crr'd  thro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body 
Lacking  a  soul;  and  in  itself  ■  beast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is  as  the  soul  descending  out  of  hearea 
Into  a  body  ge aerate. 

Mary.  Write  to  him,  then. 

Pell.     I  will, 

Mary.  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pall.         Here  come  the  Cranmeriles! 


CicKH^Ic 
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We  ntke  out  humble  prayer  unto  your 

That  Cranmei  may  withdiaw  lo  foreign 

Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
Id  weral  billi  and  declaraliona.  Madam, 
Hf  hath  recanted  all  his  hereiies. 

Pagil.    Ay,  ay;    if  Bonner  hftve  not 
forged  the  bills.  \AH<U. 

Mary.    Did  not  More  die,  and  Fiaher? 
he  mutt  bam. 

HiToard.     He  hath  recanted,  Madam, 

Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  buina  in  Pnigatory,  not  in  Hell. 

JJuwarJ.    Ay,  ay,  your  dace;  but  it 

That  anyone  recanting  thus  at  full, 

A*  Cranmcr  bath,  came   to  the  lire  on 

earth. 

Mary.     It  will  be  seen  now,  then. 

Tkirlby.  O  Madam,  Madam  1 

I  thus  implore  yoo,  low  upon  my  knees. 

To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my  friend. 

I  have  err'd  with  him;  with  him  I  have 

recanted. 
What   human   reason  i*  there  why  my 

Should'meet  with  lesser  mercy  than  my- 
self? 
Mary.     My  Lord  of  Ely,  this.    After 

Wc  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  following 

go. 
Cranroer  is  head  and  father  of  these  here- 
sies. 
New  learning  M  they  call  it;   yea,  may 

God 
Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  forget 
Her  foul  divorce  —  my  sainted  mother  — 

Nol  — 
Hmaard.    Ay,  ay,  but  mighty  doctors 

doubted  there. 
The  Pope  himself  waver'dj   and   more 

than  one 
Row'd  in  that  galley  — Gardiner  to  wit, 
Whom  truly  I  deny  not  to  have  been 
Your  faithful  friend  and  trusty  councillor. 
Hatfa  not   your  Highness  ever  read  hil 

book, 
His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 
Writ  by  himself  and  Banner? 

Mary.  I  will  take 

Such  order  with  all  bad,  heretical  boolu 


That  none  shall  hold  them  in  his  house 

Henceforward.    No,  my  Lord. 

Howard.  Then  never  read  it 

The  (ruth  b  here.    Your  father  was  a  man 
Of  such  colossal  kinghood,  yet  to  cour- 

Except   when   wroth,  you  scarce  could 

meet  bis  eye 
And  hold  your  own;  and  were  he  wroth 

Von  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.     I  say. 
Your  father  bad  a  will  that  beat  men  down; 
Vour  fattier  had  a  brain  that  beat  men 
down  — 

FoU.     Not  me,  my  Lord. 

Ilmiard.  No,  for  you  were  not  here; 
You  sit  upon  (his  faUen  Cranmer's  throne; 
And  it  would  more  become  you,  my  Lord 

Legate, 
To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her  High- 

To  oars  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  lo  itand 
On  naked  self-assertion. 

Mary.  All  your  voices 

Are  waves  on'  flint.    The   heretic  mnit 

Howard.     Yet   once  he  saved  your 
Majesty's  own  life; 
Stood  out  against  the  Kiog  in  yoor  be- 


half, 


At  his  0' 


My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no  such  boon. 
That  T  should  spare   to   take  a  heretic 

Who  saved  it  or  nol  saved.    Why  do  you 

Pagtt.    Yet  to  save  Cranmer  were  to 

serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean;   he  is  effaced. 
Self-blolted    out;    so   wounded   in    his 

honour, 
He  con  but  creep  down  into  some  dark 

hole 
Like  a  burl  beast,  and  hide  himself  and 

die; 
But  if  you  bum  him,  —  well,  your  High- 
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You 


Mary.    Of  tbe  true  Church;   but  bis 
is  none,  nor  »t]l  be. 

politic   for   me,  my  Lord 


And  if  he  h«ve  to  live  »o  lo«tb'd  a  life, 
It  were  more  meiciful  to  bum  him  now. 

Thirlby.     Oh,  yet  relent.    O  Madam, 
if  yofl  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  giacioui, 
WiA  all  hii  learning  — 

Mary.  Yet  a  heretic  still. 

His  ieuning  makes  hit  baming  the  taott 

Thirty.    So  worshipt  of  all  those  that 

The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  bis 

Mary.     His  children  and  bU  concn- 

bine,  belike. 
Tkirlby.    To  do  him  any  wrong  wa» 
to  beget 
A  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart  was 

Of  such   fine  moald,  that  if  you  son'd 

Titt  seed  of  Hate,  it  bkMSora'd  Charity. 
Pole.     'After  his  kind  it  costs   him 
nothing,'  there's 
An   old   world    English   adage   (o    the 

These  are  but  natural  graces,  my  good 

Bishop, 
Which  in   the  Catholic  garden  are  as 

But  on  the  heretic  dunghOl  only  weeds. 
Hmuard.    Such  weeds  make  dunghills 

gracious. 
Mary.  Enoimih,  my  Lords. 

It  is  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's  will, 
And   Philip's  will,   and  mine,  that   he 

should  bum. 
He  is  pronounced  anathema. 

Hateard.  Farewell.  Madam, 

God  grant  you  ampler  mercy  at  your 

call 
TIuui  yov  hwre  shows  to  Cranmer. 

[ExiuHi  Lords. 

J^.  After  this, 

Your  Grace  will  hardly  care  to  overlook 

This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  eiiles 

For  Cranmer's  life. 

Mary.        Hake  out  tbe  writ  to-nigiht. 

lExeuHi. 


Cranmer.  Last  night.  I  drewn'd  tlii 
AkggoU  were  alight. 
And  that  myself  was  fasten'd  to  tbe  stakA 
And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame,  • 
Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood; 
And  then  King  Harry  look'd  out  from 

And  bade  me  have  good  courage;  and 

I  heard 
An  angd   cry,   'There   is   more  joy  is 

And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

[  Trtmpds  trUJu^. 

Why,  there  aie  trumpets  blowing  do*: 

Enter  FATHER  CoLK. 
Celt.     Cranmer,  I   come   to  questiaD 
you  again; 
Have  you  remain'd  in  tbe  true  CUkofic    i 
faitb  I 

I  left  you  in? 

Cranmer.    In  the  bue  Catbt^c  ftitli. 
By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more  aad  more 

conftrm'd. 
Why  aJe  the  trumpets  blowing.  Father 
Cole? 
Cole.     Cranmer,  it  is  decided   by  tbe 

That  you  to-day  should  read  yoar  recan- 

Before  the  people  in  St.  Mary's  Cbnrdu 
And  there  be  mi —  "" '""  ~  ''""  " — 

Who  loathe  you 

And  might  assail  yon  pwuag  thraagb 

the  street. 
And  tear  you  piecemeal:  so  yoa  ban 

Cranmer.    Or  seek  to  rescue  me.    I 
thank  the  CoundL 

Cole.     Do  you  lack  any  money? 

Cranmer.  Nay,  why  should  If 

Tlie  prison  (are  is  good  enough  lot  me. 

Cole.    Ay,  but  to  gi»e  the  poor. 

Cranmer.  Hand  it  me,  then! 

I  thank  you. 

Celt.  For  a  little  space,  farewelk 

Until  I  see  you  in  Sl  Mary's  Church. 

{ExUO^ 
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Cranmer.     It  w  agUMt  all  precedent 

One  who  recants;  they  mean  to  pardon 

To  pit  (be  pooi  —  they  give  the  poor 

who  die. 
Well,  born  me  or  not   bam  mo   I   am 


Enter  Villa  Gakcu. 
VUla  Garcia.     Pray  you  write  oat  this 

paper  for  me,  Cranoier. 
CVoMM^r.     Have  I   not  writ  enough 

to  satisly  you? 
ViMa  Garcia.     It  ii  the  last. 
Craniaer.    Give  it  me,  then. 

\_//cwriUs. 
Villa  Garcia.  Now  sign. 

Cranmtr.     I  have  ligu'd  enough,  and 

I  will  sign  no  more. 
nun   Carna.    It   is  no   more   than 
what  yoa  bsvc  sign'd  already, 
Tlie  public  fonn  tbereof. 

Cranmer.  It  may  be  so ; 

I  rign  it  with  my  pretence,  if  I  read  it. 
Villa  Garcia.     But  this  is  idle  of  yon. 
Well,  »it,  weU, 
Voa  are  to  beg  the  people  to  pray  for 

Elhort    them  to  a  pure   and   virtuoui 

life; 
Declare  the  Queen*!  right  to  the  throne; 

confess 
Voar  foith  before  all  hearers;  and  retract 
That  Eucharistic  doctrine  in  your  book. 
Vflll  yon  not  sign  it  now? 

Cranmir.  No,  Villa  Gaicia, 

I  sign  no  more.    Will  they  have  mercy 

Villa  Garcia.  Have  you  good  hopei 
of  mercy  \     So,  brewell.     \_Exit. 

Cranmtr.  Good  hopes,  not  theirs, 
have  I  that  I  am  Bxt, 

Rxl   beyond   fall;   however,  in   strange 

After  the  long  brain-dazing  colloquies. 
And  thousand- times  recurring  argument 
Of  Ihcae  two  friars  ever  in  my  prison. 
When  left  alone  in  my  despondency, 


Without  a  friend,  a  book,  my  bith  wovld 

Dead    or    half-drown'd,   or    ebe   svram 

Against    the    huge   corruptions  of   the 

Chnrch, 
Momlcrs  of  mistraditiun,  old  enongh 
To  acare  me  into  dreaming,  '  what  am  I, 
Cranmer,  against  whole  ages? '  was  it  lo, 
Oram  I  slandering  my  most  inward  friend, 
To  veil  the  fault  of  my  most  outward 

The  soft  and   tremulous  coward  in  tb* 
flesh? 

0  higher,  holier,  earlier,  purer  church, 

1  have  fouod  thco  and  not  leave  tbe* 


It  is 


No  sacri&:e,  but  a  life-giving  (east  t 
{IVri/fi.')    So.so;  this  will  I  say  —  thut 
wiU  I  pray.      [/^lA  u^  dtfaftr. 

Enter  Bonner. 
Bmmtr.    Good-day,  old  friend;  what, 

you  look  somewhat  worn; 
And  yet  it  B  a  day  to  teat  yonr  heattb 
Ev'n  at  the  best :  I  scarce  have  spoken 

with  yon 
Since   when?  —  your    degradation.     At 

your  trial 
Never  stood  op  a  bolder  man  than  yoa; 
You  would  not  cap  the  Pope's  commit- 

Yoor  learning,  and  yonr  stootneM,  and 

your  heresy, 
Dumbfounded  half  of  us.     So,  after  that. 
We  had  to  dis-archbisbop  and  unlord. 
And    make  you  ample   Cranmer  once 

again. 


And  worse  than  all,  you  bad  to  Lnecl  to 

Which  wai  not  pleasant  for  you,  Master 

Cranmer. 
Now  you,  that  would  not  rccogiuw  the 

Pope, 
And  you,  that  would  not  own  tbe  Real 

Presence, 
Have  found  a  real  presence  in  the  Make, 
Which  frights  you  back  into  the  ancient 

faith  1 
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And  10  you  have  recanted  to  the  Pope. 
How    are    the    might;    falUii,    Muter 

Cranmer ! 
Cranmer.    You  have  been  more  fierce 

■gainst  the  Pope  IhaD  I; 
But  why  fling  t>ack  the  stone  he  itrikes 

me  with?  {^AHiU. 

0  Bonner,  if  I  ever  did  you  kindneu  — 
Powet  bath  been  given  you  to  try  faith 

Pray  you,  remembering  how  yoarself  have 

changed, 
Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I  have  gone. 
To  the  poor  Sock  —  to  women  and   to 

children  — 
That  when  1  was  archbishop  held  with 

,    Banmr.    Ay  —  gentle  as  they  call  yon 

—  live  or  die! 
Pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy? 

1  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Council,  man- 
Win  thro'  lhi«  day  with  honour  to  your- 


self. 
And  I'll  lay  something  for  you — so  — 

good -bye.  \_Exit. 

Cranmer.    This  hard  coarK  man  of 

old  hath  cronch'd  to  me 
Till  1  myself  was  half  ashamed  for  him. 

Enter  Thiruy. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlty.  O  my  Lord,  my  Lord ! 

My  heart  ia  no  such  block  as  Bonner's  ii; 
Who  would  not  weep? 

Cranmtr.     Why  do  you  so  my-lordme, 
Who  amdiigraced? 

Thirlby.     On    earth;    but   saved   in 
heaven 
By  your  recanting. 

Cranmtr.  Will  they  bum  me, 

Thirlby? 
Tkirlby.    Alas,  tbey  will;  these  burn- 
ings will  not  help 
The  purpose  of  the  faith;  but  my  poor 


Cranmtr.  And  they  will  surely 

T\ir^.     Ay;  and  besides,  will  have 
you  in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ear* 


Tbio'  that  hard  how  t 

Cranmtr.        And  may  God  ble»«  yoB, 
Thirlby! 
Well,  they .  shall  hear  my  recantation 
there. 

[ExU  Thirlby. 
Disgraced,  dishonour'd  !  —  not  by  them, 

By  mine  own  self —  by  mine  own  hand  \ 

0  thin'Skinn'd  hand    and   jutting  veim, 

That  sign'd  the  burning  of  poor  Joan  of 

Kent; 
But  then  she  was  a  witch.    Yon   have 

But  yoD  were  never  raised  to  plead  for 

Frith. 
Whose  dogmas  1  have  leach'd:  he  wal 

deliver'd 
To  the  secular  arm  to  bom;  and  then 

was  Lambert; 
Who  can   foresee  himself  ?  truly  these 

burnings, 
As  Thirlby   says,  are  profitless  to   the 

burners. 
And  help  the  other  side.     You  shall  bum 

Bum  iirst  when  I  am  burnt. 

Fire  —  inch  by  inch  ta  die  in  agonyl 

Latimer 
Had  a  brief  end —  not  Ridley.     Hoopet 

Three-quarCen  of  a 

faggots 
Be  wet  as  his  were?    It  is  •  day  of  lain. 

1  will  not  muse  upon  it. 

My  fancy  takes  the  burner's  pait,  and 

The  lire  seem  even  crueller  than  it  is. 
No,  I  doubt  not  that  God  will  gi*e  o>e 

strength. 
Albeit  I  have  denied  him. 

Enter  Soto  and  Vilia  Garcu. 

Villa  Garcia.  We  are  reidy 

To    lake    you    to    St.    Mary's,    Master 

Cranmer. 

Cranmer.    And  1:  lead  on;  ye  loose 

me  from  my  bonds.         \EztitM. 


I  hour.     WiU  my 
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SCENE  III.  — St.  Mary's  Church. 

Cole  in  Iht  Fulfil,  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame  pruidtng.  Lord  William 
Howard,  Lord  Pagkt,  and  etktrs. 
Cranmkr  ealirs  bitwiin  Soto  and 
Villa  Garcl^,  and  Iht  iiihoU  Choir 
strike  a/ 'Nunc  Dimlltia.'  Cranmer 
ii  set  upon  a  scaffold  iefore  Ihe  f  tuple. 
Cole.  Behold  him  — 
[A  pause:  people  in  the  fereground. 
People.  Oh,  unhappy  sighl ! 
J-ifil  Protestant.      See  how  the  lean 

tnn  down  his  fatherly  face. 
Steend  Preieslant.     James,  didst  thoD 


there?    I  wish  some  thunderbol 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit 
and  all. 
CeU.     Behold  him,  brethren  :  he  hath 

Sohaveweall:  weep  with  him  if  ye  will, 
Yet  — 

It  is  eipedient  for  one  man  to  die. 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people  die, 
Yel  wherefore  should  he  die  that  halh 

To  the  one  CBtholic  Universal  Church, 
Repentant  of  his  errors? 

Prttestant  murmurs.     Ay,  tell  us  that. 
Cele.    Those  of  the  wrong  side  will 
despise  the  man. 
Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear  of 

death 
Gave  op  his  cause,  except  be  seal  his  faith 
Id  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyrdom. 
Cranmer.     Ay. 

CeU.    Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there 
may  seem 
According  to  the  canons  pardon  due 
To  him   thai  so   repents,  yet  are  there 

Wherefore  oar  Quean  and  Council  at  this 

Adjudge  him  to  the  death.    He  hath  been 


He  here,  this  heretic  meCiopolitan, 
As  if  he  had  been  (he  Holy  Father,  sat 
And  judged  it.     Did  I  call  him  heretic? 
A  huge  heresiarch  \  never  was  it  known 
Thai  any  man  so  writing,  preaching  soi 
So  poisoning  Ihe  Church,  to  long  con- 
tinuing, 
Hath  found  his  pardon;  therefore  he  must 

For  warning  and  eiample. 

Other  reasons 
There  be  foT   Ibis  man's  ending,  which 

our  Queen 
And  Council  at  Ihis  present  deem  it  not 
Expedient  to  be  known. 

Protestant  murmurs.       I  warrant  you. 

Cole.    Take  therefore,  all,  example  by 

this  man. 

For  if  our  Holy  Queen  not  pardon  him. 

Much  less  shall   others   in    like    cause 

That  all   of  you,   the    highest    as    the 

May  learn  there  is  no  power  against  the 

Lord. 
There  stands  a  man,  once  of  so  high 

Chief  prelate  of  our  Church,  archbishop, 

first 
In  Council,  second  person  in  the  realm. 
Friend  for  so  long  time  of  a  mighty  King : 
And  now  ye  see  downfallen  and  debased 
From  councillor  to-caitifr —  fallen  so  low, 
The  leprous  flutlerings  of  the  byway,  scum 
And  onal  of  [he  city,  would  not  change 
Estates  with  him;  in  brief,  so  miserable, 
There  is  no  hope  of  belter  left  for  him. 
No  place  for  worse. 

Yet,  Cranmer,  be  thou  glad. 
This  is  the  work  of  God.  He  is  glorified 
Inthy  conversion  ;  lo!  thou  art  reclaim'd; 
He  brings  thee  home:  nor  fear  but  that 

Thou  shalt  receive  the  penitent  thief's 


To  those  three  children  like  »  pleasant 

Remember,  too. 

The  triumph  of  St.  Andrew  on  his  cross. 

The  patience  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  fire; 
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Tboa,  (f  thou  call  on  God  and  all  tbe 

God  will  beat  down  the  fuTjr  of  the  flame, 
0(  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  uodergo. 
And  foi  thy  soul  shall  masse*  here  be  sang 
By  every  priest  in  Oxford,     Pray  for  hii 
Cranmir.      Ay,    one    and    all,    de 
twothers,  piay  for  me; 
Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one  so 


Yourselves  shall  hear  bim  speak.     Speak, 

Master  Cranmer, 
Ful^  your  pcoraiie  made  me,  and  pci 

claim 
Your  true  undoubted  faith,  that  at]  may 

Cranmer.    And  that  I  will,    O  God, 
Father  of  Heaven ! 
O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  tbe  world ! 

0  Holy  Ghoat  I   proceeding  from  them 

both, 
Three  persons  and  one  God,  have  mercy 

Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man. 

1  have  utTonded  against  heaven  and  earth 
More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can  telL 
Then  whither  should  I  flee  for  any  help? 
1  am  ashamed  to  lift  mine  eyes  to  heaven. 
And  1  can  lind  no  refuge  upon  earth- 
Shall  1  despair  then?  — God  forbid!     0 


God, 


Tberefoci 


Tbee 


le;    humble   myself  to 


Saying,  U  Lord  God,  although  my  lini 

For   thy   great    mercy  have    mercy!     O 

God  the  Son, 
Not  (or  slight  faults  alone,  when  thou 

becameit 
Man  in  (he  Flesh,  was  the  great  mystery 

wrought; 
O  God  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  thou  yield  up  thy  Son  to  human 

death ; 
Bui  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  sinn'd, 
Yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable. 


Unpardonable,  ~~  sin  against  the  light. 
Tlw  truth  of  God,  which  I  had  pcoren 

and  known. 
Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all  us. 
Forgive  me,  Father,  for  no  merit  of  mine. 
But  that  Tliy  name  by  man  be  glorifiea. 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son's,  vho  died 

for  man. 
Good   people,  every  man   at  time  of 

death 
Would  fain  set  fortli  some  saying  that 

Afler  his  death  and  better  bumankiDd; 
For  death  gives  life's  Uit  vrotd  a  pomr 

And,  like  the  stone-cnt  epitaph,  rcBaio 
After  tbe  vanish'd  voice,  and  speak  to 

God  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God ! 
And  <irst  I  say  it  is  a  grievoua  case. 
Many  so  dole  upon  this  bubble  world. 
Whose  colours  in  a  moment  break  and 

"I. 

They  care  for  nothing  ebe.     What  laith 

SI  John:- 
'  Love  of  this  world   is   hatred   againat 

God.' 
Again,  1  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
You  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  and  Queen,  and  not  fis 

Of  these   alone,   but  &om   the   fear  tA 

Him 
Whose  mbisters  they  be  to  govern  you. 
Thirdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like  brethren;  yet  what  hatred  Christian 

Bear   to   each    other,   aecming    not    as 

brethren, 

But  mortal  foe*  I     But  do  you  good  to  all 
As  much  as  in  you  lieth.     Hurt  do  lasn 

Than  you  would  harm  your  loving  natural 

Of  (he  same  roof,  same  breast    If  any  do. 
Albeit  he  tbtnk   himself  at  home  with 
God, 

Of    this    be    sure,    be    U   whole    worldt 

Protestant  murmurs.      What   sort    of 
brothers  then  be  those  that  lust 
To  burn  each  other? 

Wiliiams.      Peace  among  yuu,  there! 
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Cranmur.     Fuurthly,  Id  thoM  thai  own 

exceeding  wealth, 

Remember  that  tore  saying  spoken  c 

By  Him  that  was  the  truth,  '  How  bard 


I  hav 


efori 


re:  if  e' 


!^t  them  flow  CoTtfa  in  charily,  leeing  now 
I  he  poor  to  many,  and  all  food  M  dear- 
Long   bare  1  lun   in  priioD,  yet  have 

Of  all  (heir  wntcbednett.    Give  to  tbe 

I  in  the 

And  now,  and  forasmuch  ai  I  have 

To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to  be. 
Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  heaven  wtlh 

joy. 
Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in  hell; 
And,  Meing  in  a  moment,  I  shall  lind 

{^Peinting  aptoardi. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow  me, 
[  I'ointing  dimmioards. 
I  shall  declare  to  yon  my  very  faith 
Without  all  cobar, 

CtU.        Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 
Cranmtr.     1  do  believe  in  God,  Father 
ofaU; 
Id  every  article  of  the  Calholic  faith, 
And  every  syllable  taught  us  by  our  Lord, 
Hia  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  the  Tea 


And   r 


V  I   c 


>  the 


great  caute  that  weighs 
Upon  my  conscience  more  than  anything 
Or  said  or  done  in  all  my  life  by  me; 
Kur  there  be  writings  I  have  set  abroad 
Against  the  truth  I  knew  within  my  heart. 
Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  uve  my  life. 
If  that  might  he;  the  papers  by  my  hand 
Sign'd  since   my  degradation  —  by  this 

[ffeUing  eta  Hi  right  Aand, 
Written  and  sign'd  —  I  here  renounce 

them  aU; 
And,  since  my  hand   oflendcd,   having 


AgaintI  my  heait,  my  band  shall  firtt  be 

So  I  may  come  to  tbe  Sre. 

[  DtoJ  tiltnte. 
PrtltUaHl  murmmrt. 
first  Prullitant.     1  knew  it  would  be 

Sicand  ProUstanl.     Our   prajeit  are 

Third  Prottitanl.     God  blew  him  ! 
Cathelie  murmurs.     Out  upon   him  I 

Liar  !  dissembler  1  tiaitor  I  to  the  lire  I 
Williams   (raiiiiig  hit  voict).     Yon 
know  that  you  recanted  all  you 


Touching  the   s 
You  wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Winches- 
Dissemble  not;  play  the  plain  Christian 


I  hold  by  all  I  wrote  within  that  book. 
Moreover. 

As  fur  the  Pope  I  count  him  Antichrist, 

With  all  bis  devil's  doclrinei;  and  refuie. 

Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.    I  hare  said. 

[  Crits  an  all  sidis, '  Pull  him  down ! 

Away  with  him ! ' 

Coll.    Ay,  (lop  tbe  heretic's  mouth  1 

Hale  him  away! 
Williams.     Harm  him  not,  harm  him 
nut  I  have  him  to  tbe  tire  ! 
[Cranmer  goti  out   behottn    7'uw 
Friars,  smiling;  hands  art  rtacJUd 
la  him  from   Ihc  crmed.     Lurd 
William    Howard    and   Lord 
Pagkt  an  left  alone  in  the  ehurck. 
Paget.    The  nnve  and  aisle*  all  empty 
as  a  fool's  jest ! 
No,  here's  Lord  William  Howard.   What, 

my  Lord, 
Vou  have  not  gone  to  see  the  burning? 

Nmoard.  Fie  I 

To  stand  at  ease,  and  stare  ai  at  a  ahow, 
And  watch  a  good  man   bum!     Never 
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I  saw  the  deaths  of  Latimct  aod  Ridley. 
Moceovcr,  tho'  a  Catholic,  I  would  not, 
For  the  pure   honour   of  out  comoion 

Hear  what  1  might  —  (mother  recanta- 

Of  Cranmer  at  the  stake. 

Paget.  You'd  not  heat  that. 

He  pasa'd   out   smiling,  and   he  walk'd 

upright; 
His  eye  was  like  a  soldier**,  whom  the 

general 
He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God, 
Hath  rated  for  some  t>ackwaTdDeGS  and 

bidd'n  him 
Charge  one  againji  a  thousand,  and  the 

Hurls   his  soil'd  life  against  the  pikes 
and  dies. 
Hffward.     Vet  that  he  might  not  after 
all  those  papera 
Of  recantation  yield  again,  who  knows? 
Pagfl.     Papers  of  recantation  I    Think 
you  then 
That  Clranmer  read  all   papers  that  he 

Or  sign'd  all  those  they  (ell  us  Ihat  he 

Nay,  I  trow  not;  and  you  shall  see,  my 

Lord, 
That  howsoever  hero-lite  the  man 
Dies  in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 
Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misrepoTt 
His  ending  to  the  glory  of  their  church. 
And  you  saw  l^timer  and  Ridley  die? 
Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not?  his  best 
Onife  %vas  over  then. 

Hraiard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in  bis 

But   after   they   had   stript  him   to   bis 
shroud. 

He  stood  upright,  a  lad  of  twenty-one, 
And  gather'd  with  his  hands  the  starting 

And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 

therein. 
Until   the  powder  suddenly   blew    him 

dead. 
Ridley  was  longer  burning;  but  he  died 
As  manfully  and  boldly,  and,  Tore  God, 
I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  English 


:ver,  as  heaven  grant,  we  claah  wilk 

Our   Ridley-soldiers   and   oar   LalintCT- 

Will  teach  her  something. 

Paget.  Youi  mild  Legate  Pole 

Will  tell  you  that  Che  devil  faelpt  them 


\_Amur» 


'  of  At  crtmd  in  Ike  tSt- 


Hark,  how  those  Ronlaa  wolfdogs  howl 
and  bay  him ! 
Heward.      Might  it  not  be  the  other 
side  rejoicing 
In  his  brave  end? 

Paget.  They  ate  too  cmih'd, 

•  too  broken. 

They  can  but  weep  in  silence, 

Howard.  Ay.  ay,  Paget, 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  measure 

on  themselves. 
Have  I  not  heard  them  mock  the  blessed 

Host 
Id  songs  so  lewd,  the  beast  might  roar 

his  claim 
To   being  in  God's   image,   more   than 

tbey? 
Have  I  Dot  seen  the  gamekeeper,  the 

Gtudener.  and  huntsman,  in  the  parson's 

The  parson  from  his  own   spire  swung 

And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets,  and 

all  men 
Regarding  her?    I  say  they  have  drawn 

the  fire    ' 
On  their  own  heads:   yet,  Paget,  I  do 

hold 
The    Catholic,   if  he  have   the  greater 

right. 
Hath  been  the  crueller. 

Paget.  Action  and  re-action. 

The  miserable  see-ssw  of  our  child-world. 
Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my 

Lord. 
Heaven  help  that  this  re-action  not  re- 

Vet  fiercelier  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
So  that  she  come  to  rule  us. 

Noviard.  '  The  world's  mad. 

Paget.     My  Lord,  the  world  is  like  • 
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Whu  cannot  move  straight  to  his  end  — 
bat  reeb 

Now  to  the  tight,  then  as  far  Co  the  left, 

Pusb'd  by  the  crowd  beiide  —  and  under- 
foot 

An  eacthqiiake;  for  since  Henry  for  a 

Which  a  young  lust  had  cUpt  upon  the 

back. 
Crying, 'Forward  I'  —  set  our  old  church 

rocking,  men 
Have  hacdly  known  what  to  believe,  or 

whether 
They   should  believe  in  anything;    the 

So  shift  and  change,  they  see  not  bow 

they  are  borne, 
Not   whither.     I  conclude  the   King  a 

beast; 
Verily  a  lion  if  yon  will  —  the  world 
A  most  obeilient  beast  and  fool  —  myself 
Hair  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining  to  it; 
Altho'   your   Lordship  hath  as  tittle  of 

Geaving  to  your  original  Adam-clay, 
As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 
Howard.      We    talk     and    Cranmer 

The  kindliest  man  I  ever  knew;  see,  see, 
I  speak  if  hiro  in  the  past.     Unhappy 

Haid-natnrcd    Queen.   half-Spanish    in 

herself, 
And  grafted  on  the  hard-giain'd  stock  of 

Her  life,  since  Philip  left  her,  and  she 

lost 
Her  fierce  desire  of  bearing  him  a  child. 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter'sday. 
Gone  narrowing  down  and  darkening  to 

There  will  be  more  conspiracies,  I  fear. 

Pagit.     Ay,  ay,  beware  of  France. 

Hitxard.  O  Paget,  Paget, 

I  have  teen  heretics  of  the  poorer  sort. 
Expectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to  day. 
To  whom  the  (ire  were  welcome,  lying 

In  brealbleis   dungeons    c 


Fed  with  rank  bread  that  crawl'd  upon 

the  tongue, 
And  patrid  water,  every  drop  a  worm. 


Until   they  died   of  rotted   Umbs;   and 

then 
Cait  on  the  dunghill  naked,  and  become 
Hideously  alive  again  from  head  to  heel. 
Made  even  the  carrion-nosbg  mongrel 

With  hate  and  horror. 

Pa^t.  Nay,  you  sicken  mt 

To  hear  you. 

Howard.      Fancy-sick;    thete   things 
arc  done, 
Done  right  against  the  promise  of  this 

Queen 
Twice  given, 

Pi^l.  No  faith  with  heretic*,  my 

Hist !  there  be  two  old  gossips  —  gospel- 

I  take  it;  stand  behind  the  pillar  here; 
I  warrant  you  they  talk  about  the  bum- 

Eittir  Two   Old  Women,      Joan,  anA 
after  htr  TiB. 

Joan.  Why,  it  be  Tib! 
nb.  I  cum  behind  (ha,  gall,  and 
couldn't  make  tha  hear.  Eh,  the  wind 
and  the  wet '  What  a  day,  what  a  day ! 
uigh  upo'  judgment  daay  loike.  Fwoaps 
be  pretty  tilings,  Joan,  but  they  wunt  sel 
i'  the  Lord's  cheer  o'  that  daay. 

Joan.  Imust  set  down  myself,  Tib;  it 
be  a  var  waay  vor  my  owld  legs  up  vro' 
Islip.  Eh,  my  rheumalizy  be  that  bad 
bowiver  be  I  to  win  to  the  bnrntn'. 

Tib.  r  should  saay  'Iwur  ower  by 
now.  I'd  ha'  been  here  avoie,  but 
Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  and 
Dumble's  the  best  milcher  in  Islip. 

Joan.     Our  Daily's  as  good  'z  ber. 
Tib.    Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.    Our  Daisy's  butter's  as  good  'i 

Tib.     Noa,  Joan. 
Joan.    Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  better. 

Tib.     Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi'  me, 
Tib;  ei  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld  man. 

Tib.     Ay,  Joan,  and   my   owld  r 
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—  ftnd  buria'  the  wind,  Damble  war 
blow'd  vV  ihe  wind,  so  'i  we  was  forced 
to  itick  het,  but  we  fetched  her  round  at 
Ust  Tfaank  the  Lord  ttaerevore.  Dum- 
ble's  the  best  milcber  in  lalip. 

Joan.  Thou's  thy  way  wi'  man  and 
beast.  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha',  it  beats 
me!  Eb,  but  I  do  know  ez  Pwoaps  and 
vites  be  bad  things;  tell  'ee  now,  I  hecrd 
summat  as  summun  towld  summun  o' 
owld  Biaiiop  Gardiner's  end;  there  wut 
an  owld  lord  a-cum  to  dine  wi'  un,  and 
a  wur  so  owld  a  couldn't  bide  vor  his 
dinner,  but  a  had  lo  bide  howBomiver, 
vor  'I  wunt  dine,'  »»ya  my  Lord  Bishop, 
says  he, '  not  till  I  hears  ez  Latimer  and 
Ridley  be  a-vire;'  and  so  they  bided  on 
and  on  till  vour  o'  the  clock,  till  his  man 
cam  in  post  vro'  here,  and  tells  un  e£  (he 
Tire  has  tuk  bolt.  'Now,'  says  the 
Bbhop,  says  he,  'we'll  gwo  to  dinner;' 
and  the  owld  lord  fell  to  's  meat  wi'  a 
Will,  God  bless  un!  but  Gardiner  wur 
struck  down  like  by  the  hand  o'  God 
avoie  a  could  taste  a  mosael,  and  a  set 
un  all  a-vire,  so  'z  the  tongue  on  un  cum 
a-lolluping  out  o'  'is  mouth  as  black  as  a 
rat.    Thank  the  Lord,  therevore. 

Pagtl.    The  fools  I 

Tii.  Ay,  Joan;  and  Queen  Mary 
ewoes  on  a'burnin'  and  a-burnin',  to  gel 
her  baaby  born;  but  all  her  burnin's  'ill 
never  burn  out  the  hypocrisy  that  makes 
the  water  in  her.  'Diere's  nought  but 
(he  vire  of  God's  hell  ez  can  bum  out 
-:haL 

Jean.     Thank  the  Lord,  therevore, 

Paget.     The  fools ! 

Tib.  A-burnin',  and  a-burnin',  and 
a-makin'  o'  volk  madder  and  madder; 
but  tek  thou  my  word  vor't,  Joan,  —  and 
I  bean't  wrong  not  twice  i'  ten  year  —  the 
burnin'  o'  the  owld  archbishop  'ill  burn 
the  Pwoap  out  o'  this  'ere  land  vor  iver 

Howard.      Out   of   the    church,   you 

brace  of  cursed  crones. 
Or  I  will  have  you  duck'd!     (^Wemat 

Awry  out.)     Said  I  not  right? 
I^or    how  should    levetend    prelate    or 

throned  prince 
Brook  for  an  hour  such  brute  matignily? 
Ai,whataDaCTidwinehBtLutherbrew'dl 


Pagrl.    Pooh,  pooh,  nay  L-ordl   poM 

garrulous  country- wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  ad< 

with  you; 
You  cannot  judge  the  liquor  (tma  the  lees. 
Howard.     1  think  that  in  lone  tolt 

Enter  pKTEiis. 


.ePope, 

sdeath. 


mer's  hie. 
One  that  would  neither  m 
Not  togainParadise :  no. 
Charged  him  to  doit — be  iswhil 
Peters,  how  pale  you  look  t  ; 

Of  Cranmer's  burning  with  you, 

Piters.  Twice  ot  thrice 

The  smoke  ol  Cranmer'a  bomiDg  wrapt 

me  round. 
Howard.       Peters,     you     know     me 
Catholic,  but  EngUsh. 
I>id  he  die  bravely  i   Tell  me  that,  or  leave 
All  else  untold, 
Pelirs.  My  Lord,  be  died  qkmI 

Howard.    Then  tell  me  alL 

f^t.         Ay,  Master  Peters,  tell  us. 

Ptters.     You  saw   him   how  he   past 

among  the  crowd ; 
And  ever  as  be  walk'd  the  Spanish  friats 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  reproach ; 
BntCraDmer,Bs  the  helmsman  at  the  h^n 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  haven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved  to 

his  death; 
And  I  could  see  that  many  silent  haada 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  his  own; 

and  thus. 
When  we  had  come  where  Ridley  burnt 

with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as  one  whos« 

mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the  i«gi 
They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and  >U 

in  white. 
His  long  white  beard,  which  he  bad  never 

Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping  to 

the  chain. 
Wherewith  they  bound  him  to  the  ttak^ 

he  stood 
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More  likeanftncieot  ftlbetoftheCbaich, 
Than   heretic  of  these  limeB;   >nd  dill 

the  frian 
Plied  him,  but  Craomer  only  ihooii  hit 

head, 
Or  aii*»ct'd  tbein  in  smiling  negative*; 
Whereat  Lord  William*  gave  a  ludden 

ciy;  — 
'  Mike  short !  make  short  I '  and  so  they 

lit  the  wood. 
Then  Cranmer  lifteil   his  left  hand   to 

And  thrust  hts  right  into  the  bitter  llame; 
And  crying,  in  bis  deep  voice,  mote  than 

■  ThU    hath    offended  —  thit    unworthy 

So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bom'd,  before 

The  flame  had  leach'd  hia  body;  1  stood 

Maik'd  him  —  he  never  ntterad  moan  of 
He  never  ■tirr'd  or  writhed,  but,  like  a 


like  — 

Martyr  I  may  not  call  him  —  past  —  but 
whither? 
Paget.     To  purgatory,  man,  to  pnrga- 

PtUri.    Nay,  but,  my  Lord,  be  deided 

pnteaioiy. 
F^a.    Why  then  to  heaven,  and  God 

ha'  mercy  on  bim. 
Hmoard.     Paget,   despite    his   fearful 
bareties, 
I  loved  the  man,  and  needs  must  moan 

for  him; 
O  Cranmer  [ 

Paget.    But  your  moan  b  melen  now : 

Come  OBt,  my  Lord,  It  is  a  world  of  foola. 

\_Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 


QOEEN,  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
rftdO.    Madam, 
I  do  assure  you,  that  it  matt  ba  look'd 


Calai*  t*  bnl  ill-garrison'd,  in  Guisnet 
Are  scarce  two  hundred  men,  and  the 

French  fleet 
Rule  in  the   narrow  teas.    It  muM  be 

look'd  to. 
If  war  should  fall  between  younelf  and 

Or  yoa  will  lose  your  Calais. 

Mary.  It  shall  be  k>ok'd  to; 

I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  good   Sir 

Nicholas  i 

Here  ia  the  King.  \_EsU  Heath. 

EnitT  Philip. 

HiiUp.       Sir  Nicholas  tells  yon  tme. 

And  you  must  look  to  Calais  wben  I  go. 

Mary,     Go  ?  must  you  go,  indeed  — 

again ^ so  soon? 

Why,   nature's  licensed   vag^iond,   the 

That  might  live  always  in  the  sun's  warm 

heart. 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  north  than 

Knows  where  he  nested  —  ever  come* 
again. 

Philip.    And,  Madam,  so  shall  I. 

Mary,  Oh,  will  you?  will  yon? 

I  am  faint  with  fear  that  you  will  come 


Philip.    Ay,  ay;  but  many  vuici 


>GtU 


Mary.     Voices  —  I  hear  unhappy  m- 
monra  —  nay, 
1  say  not,  I  believe.     What  voices  call 

Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dearest 

Alas,  my   Lord  t  what  voicei   and  bow 

mnp.    The    voices  of  CastOle  and 
Aragon, 
Giaoada,  Naples,   Sicily,   and  Milan, — 
The  voices  of  Franche-Comt^  and  the 

Netherlands, 
The  voices  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippineii. 
And  all  the  bir  spice-islands  of  the  East 
Mary   (admiringfy).     Yon   are    the 
mightiest  monarch  upon  earth, 
I  but  a  little  Queen :  and  so,  indeed, 
Need  you  the  more. 
PhiHf.         A  littl*  QoMRl  bat  wliM 


QUEEN  MARY. 


Upon  ui>  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 
To  yours  of  England. 

Mary.  Howud  is  all  English  ! 

There  is  no  king,  do!  were  be  ten  times 

Ten  times  our  husband,  but  most  lower 

To  that  of  England  in  tbe  seas  of  Eng- 
land. 

Philip.     Is  that  your  answer? 
Maty.  Being  Queen  of  England, 

I  have  none  other. 
Fhilif.  So. 

Afary.  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  state,  my 

Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  you 

Pkitifi.    No,  Madam,  no!  a  candle  in 


Your   people   are   as  cheerless  « 

Hate  me  and  mine :  witness  the  brawls, 

the  gibbets. 

Here  swings  a  Spaniard — there  an  Eng- 
lishman; 

The   peoples   are   unlike   as  their  com- 

Yel  will  I  be  your  swallow  and  return  — 


Butn 


via 


A  bide. 


Mary.  Not  to  help  me  t 

They  hate  mi  also  for  my  love  to  you. 
My  Philip;  and  these  judgments  on  the 

Harvestless    autumns,    horrible    agues, 
plague  — 
Pkiiip.    The  blood  and  sweat  of  here- 
tics at  the  stake 
Is  God's  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 

Mary,     Iwill.Iwill;  andyouwillstay? 
Philip.     Have  I  not  said?     Madam,  I 
came  to  sue 
Vour  Council  and  yourself  to  declare  war. 
Mary.     Sir,  there  are  many  English  in 
your  ranks 
To  help  your  battle. 


Pkiiip.  So  far,  good.    1  ut 

I  came  lo  sue  your  Council  and  yonncti 
To  declare    war  against    the    King  u) 

Mary.     Not  to  see  me? 

Philip.  Ay,  Madam,  to  see  yoi 

Unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond  !  \Aaii. 
But,  soon  or  late  you  must  have  war  tri± 

King  Keniy  warms  your  traitor*  at  bo 

Caiew  is    there,  and  Tbomas  StaSbiil 
there. 

Courtenay,  belike  — 

Mary.  A  fool  and  featherfaesil  I 

Philip.     Ay,  but  they   use  his  name. 
Id  brief,  this  Henry 

Stirs  up  your  land  against  yon  to  tbe  in- 
tent 

That  you  may  lose  your  Enghsh  heritage. 

And  then,  your  Scottish  namesake  mar- 
rying 

The   Dauphin,  he   would    weld    France, 
England.  Scotland, 

Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and  me. 
Mary.     And  yet  the  Pope  is  nov  col- 
leagued  with  France; 

You  make  your  wars  upon  him  don  is 
Italy;  — 

Philip,  can  that  be  well? 
Philip.  Content  you,  Madam; 

Vou  must  abide  my  judgment,  and  m< 
father's. 

Who  deems  it  a  moat  just  and  holy  wii. 

The  Pope  would  cast  tbe  Spaniard  nil 
of  Naples: 

He  calls   us  worse  than   Jews,  Moors 
Saracens. 

The  Pope  has  pushed  his  bom*  beyond 

Beyond  his  province.    Now, 

Duke   Alva  will   but  touch  him  on  the 

And    he   withdraws;    and  of   hit  bol]' 

head  — 
For  AWa  is  true  son  of  the  true  church  — 
No  hair  is  harm'd.    Will  yon  not  help  ■« 

here? 
Mary.    Alas !     the  Council  will  not 

They  say  your  wars  aie  not  tbe  wan  of 

England. 
Hiey  will  not  lay  more  taxes  OD  a  land 
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So  hnDgei-nipt  and  wtetched;  and  you 

know 
The  ciown  is  poor.     We  have  given  lh« 

cburch-Unds  back : 
The  nobles  would  not;  nay,  they  clapl 

their  hands 
Upon    their    swordi  when   ask'd;    and 

therefore  God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.     Whal'»  to  be 

Sit,   I   will   move   them  in  your  cause 

And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  subsidies 
Among  the  merchants;   and  Sir  Thomas 

Gresham 
Will  aid  us.    There  is  Antwerp  and  the 

PAUifi.     Madam,  my  thanks. 

Mary,  And  you  will  stay  your 

going? 
Phitip.    And  fuither  to  discourage  and 

The  plots  of  France,  altho'  you  love  her 

You  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  your  heir- 
She  stands  between  you  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots. 
Mary.    The  Queen  of  Scots  at  least  is 

Catholic. 
Philip.    Ay,  Madam,  Catholic;  but  I 
will  not  have 
The  King  of  France  the  King  of  England 
too. 
Mary.    But  she's  a  heretic,  and,  when 


la 


[gone 


Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  must  be  done. 

You  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  your  heir. 

Mary.     Then  il  is  done;    but  you  will 
stay  your  going 
Somewhat  beyond  your  settled  purpose? 

Philip.  No ! 

Mary.    What,  not  one  day? 

Philip.  You  beat  upon  the  rock. 

Mary,     And  1  am  broken  there. 

Philip.  Is  this  a  place 

To  wailin,Mftdam?  what  I  a  public  hall. 
Go  in.  I  pray  yon, 

Mary.  Do  not  seem  so  changed. 

Say  go;  but  only  say  il  lovingly. 

PInlip.    You  do  misUke.     I   am  not 


In 


liange. 


rr  loved  you  m 


Mary.  Sire,  1  obey  you. 

Come  quickly. 
Philip.  Ay.  [Exit  Maty. 

Entir  Count  de  Feria. 

Ftria  (aiidt).    The  Queen  in  tears  ! 

Philip.  Feria! 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  —  come  closer  to 

How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours  hath 

Since   she   lost   hope  of   bearing   us   a 
child? 
Ftria.    Sire,  if  yout  Grace  hath  msrk'd 

Philip.    Hast  thou  not  likewise  mark'd 

Elizabeth, 
How    fait    and    royal  —  like  a  Queen, 

indeed  ? 
Ftria.     Allow  me  the  same  answer  as 

That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd  her,  so 

Philip.     Good,    now;     melhinks    my 
Queen  is  like  enough 
To  leave  me  by  and  by. 

Ftria.  To  leave  you,iire? 

Philip.     I    mean    not     like    to    live. 
Elizabeth  — 
To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know. 


»ed  her 

'  ^Queen 
Would  leave  me  —  as  —  my  wife. 

Philip.     She    will   not    have    Prince 

Philibert  of  Savoy. 
Ftria.     No,  sire. 

Philip.  I  have  to  pray  you,  some 

odd  time, 
To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on  this; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  is  your  phantasy; 
And  tell  me  how  she  lakes  it. 

Ftria.  Sire,  I  will. 

Phitip.    I   am   not  certain   but    that 
Philibert 
Shall  be  the  man;  and  1  shall  urge  hit 

Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not  cei^ 
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Phihp.     And  if  yoa  be  not  Kccet  in 
(his  mattec, 
Vou  undenUnd  me  theie,  too? 

Ftria.  Sire,  1  do. 

Philip.    You  must  l)e  sweet  and  supple, 

like  a  Frenchman. 

She   ii  none  of  Itiose  wtio   loathe  the 

honeycomb.  \_Rxit  Feria. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.     My  liege,  1  bring  you  goodly 

tiding!. 
Philip.  Well? 

Rtttard.    There   will    be    war    with 
France,  at  last,  my  liege; 
Sir  Thorn ai  Stafford,  a  bull-headed  as>, 
Sailing  from  France,  with  tliirty  English- 
Halt   lakeA    Scarboro'  Caatle,  north  of 

York; 
Proclaims  himself  protecCoT,  and  affirms 
The  Queen  has  forfeited  hetriglit  to  reign 
By  marriage  witb  an  alien  —  other  things 
Aiidle;  aweakWyalt!     Little  doubt 
This  buzi  will  loon  be  silenced;  but  the 

(I  have  talk'd  with  some  already) 

This 

They  show  theii  teeth  upon  it-,  and  yoni 

SoyouwiU  take  advi  ce  of  mine,  ahould  stay 
Yet  for  awhile,  lo  shape  and  guide  the 

Philip.    Good  I    Renard,   I   will   ttay 

then. 
Renard.  Also,  aire, 

Might  1  not  say  —  to  please  your  wife, 

the  Queen? 
Philip.     Ay,  Renard,  if  yon   care  lo 

put  it  *o.  \_Exeiaa. 


fotw 

is  the  hlth  conspiracy  batch'd 
Frai 


Marv,  siiHag:  a  rose  in  her  hand. 
Lady  Clarence.  Auce  in  the  baik- 
greund. 

Mary.    Look  1  I  have  play'd  with  this 
poor  rose  so  long 
I  ha*a  Moken  off  the  head. 


Lady  Clarente.     Yooi  Grace  hath  be«i 
More  merciful  lo  many  a  rebel  head 
That   should  have  fallen,  and  may  rise 
again. 
Mary.    Tbete  were  not  many  bu^d 

for  Wyatl'a  rising. 
Lady  Clarenei.    Nay,  not  two  bundled. 
Mary.  I  could  weep  for  them 

And  her,  and  mine  ova  self  and  all  die 


Enter  UsKElt. 

Usher.    The  Cardinal, 

Enter  CahdiNAL  Pole.      (MaRV  rim) 

Mary.     Reginald  Pole,  what  news  lutti 

plagued  thy  heart? 

What  makes  thy  favour  like  the  bloodle* 

head 
Fall'o  on  the  block,  and  held  up  by  tbc 
hair? 

Philip?— 

Pule.        Mo.  Philip  ii  as  warm  la  lifc 
As  ever. 

Mary.     Ay,  and  then  ai  cold  U  ever. 
Is  Calais  taken? 

Pole.  Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

A  sharper  harm  to  England  and  to  Rome. 
Than  Calais  taken.     Julius  the  Third 
Was  ever  juil,  and  mild,  and  fatber-like; 
But    this    new    Pope   Carafla,    Paul  tbe 

Fourth, 
Not  only  tefi  me  of  that  legatohip 
Which  Julius  gave  me,  and  tbe  legsteship 
Annex'dtoCanterbury — nay,batwonc — 
And  yel  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 


Andac 


I  you,  g 


than  all, 

A  paMtog  l>ell  CoU'd  in  a  dying  ear  — 
He  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  here^Ti 
Before  his  Inquisition. 

Mary.  I  knew  it,  coioiu. 

But   held  from  you  all  p^Mis  sent  by 

That  yon  might  rest  among  as,  till  tbe 

Pope, 
To  compass  which  I   wrote  niTielf  to 

Rome, 
Revened  his  doom,  and  that  yon  might 

To  disobey  his  HoUneMi, 
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PeU.  HehatM  Philip; 

He   is  all    Italian,  aod   he    hales    the 

Spaniard  1 
He   cannot   dream   that   /  adviied   the 

He  slrikes  thro'  me  at  Philip  and  your- 

Mir. 
Nay,  but  I  know  it  of  old,  he  hain  me 

So  brands  me  in  the  staic  of  Chiistondom 

A  hetetic ! 

Now,  even  now,  when  bow'd  before  my 

The  bouae  balf-ruin'd  ere  the  leaae  be 

When  I  tbonld  guide  the  Church  in  peace 


The  primacy —  a  heretic.     Long  ago, 
When  I  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 
1  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 
And   1  and  learned  friend*  among  our- 

Would  freely  canvass  certain  Lutheran- 

Wh«t  then,  he  knew  1  wa*  no  Lutheran. 

He   drew  thia  ihilt  against  me  to  the 

head. 
When  it  was  thought  I  might  be  chosen 

Pope, 
But   then  withdrew   it    In  full  consiv 

Wben     I    was    made    Archbkhop,    he 

approved  me. 
And  how  should  he  have  sent  me  Legate 

hither, 
l>eemin|t  me  heretic?  and  what  heresy 

But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy. 

And  halet  the  Spaniard  —  liery-eholenc, 

A    drinker    of   black,   strong,  volcanic 

That  ever  make  him  fierier,     l.a  heretic? 
Your  Highness  knows  that  in  pursuing 

I   have   gone   beyond   your    late    Lord 

Chancellor,  — 
He  died  Enough  1  enough !  before  his 

death. — 
Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  natural 


(It  wa*  Cod's  I 


se): 


)  far  they  call 


The  scourge  and  butcher  of  their  English 
church. 
Mary.     Have  courage,  your  reward  ii 

Heaven  itself. 
Pale.    They  groan  amen;  they  swarm 
into  the  tire 
Like  flies  —  for  what?  no  dogma.    They 

know  nothing; 
They  burn  for  nothing. 

Mary.  You  have  done  your  best. 

Poll.     Have  done  my  bat,  and  as  a 
faithful  son. 
That  all  day  long  hath  wrouglit  hia  father's 

When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath  the 

Shut   on   him  by  the   father  whom  he 

Hi*  early  follies  cast  into  hii  teeth. 
And  the  poor  son  tum'd  out  into  the 


To  sleep, 


die  — I   shall   die   of  it, 
be  not   so  dif- 


Mary.     1   pray   j 
consolate ; 

I  ttill  wit]  do  mine  utmost  with  the  Pope, 
Poor  cousin  1 
Have  not  I  b>een  the  ^l  friend  of  youi 

life 
Since  mine  began,  and  itwa*  thought  we 

Might  make  one  fleih,  and  cleave  unto 

each  other 
As  man  and  wife? 

PaU.  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee 
At  liaplng-age.     1  watcb'd  you  dancing 

With  your  huge  father;    he  look'd  the 

Crest  Harry, 
Yon    but    his    cockboat;     prettily    yon 

did  it, 
And  innocently.    No  —  we  were  not  made 
One   flesh   in   happiness,   no   happiness 

But   now    we   are   made    0D«   flesh   jn 

Our   bridemaids   are   not   lorely  —  Dto* 

appointment, 
Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-lafvue, 
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Mary,  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace !     I  am  sad  at  heart 

PoU.    Our  alfat  ia  a  mound  of  dead 

Duf;  rrotn  the  grave  that  yawnt  for  ns 

And  there  is  one  Death  itandt  behind 

the  Groom, 
And  there  it  one  Death  standi  behind 

the  Bride  — 
Mary.     Ha*e  you  been  looking  at  the 

'Dance  of  Death'? 
Pell.    No;   but  theie  Ubelloua  papers 

which  I  found 
Strewn  in  four  palace.     Look  you  here 

—  the  Pope 
Pointing  at  me  with  '  Pole,  the  heretic. 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  bum 

thyself, 
Ot  I  will  bum  theei  *  and  this  othet) 


This  lest  —  1  dare  not  read  it  her.  {^Asidt. 

Mary.  Away  I 
Why  do  yon  bring  me  these? 

I  thought  you  knew  me  better,  1  ne»er 


1  I 


r  them;   Ihey  come  back  upon  ray 


The  hands  that  write   them  should  be 

burnt  clean  off 
As  Cranmer'a,  and  the  fiends  that  utter 

Tongue-torn  with  pincers,  lash'd  to  death, 
or  lie 

Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  famiab'd 

Eat  them  alive.     Why  do  they  bring  me 

these? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  raad? 

PoU.  I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.    Your 

Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell  \     '  O  bubble 

Whoiecolours  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  1 ' 
Why,   who   said   that?    I  know   not  — 
true  enough  I 
[PMs  up  the  paptrs,  all  but  tht  last, 
■whiihfalU.     Exit  Pole. 


Alice.     If   Cranmer's   spirit    were  i 

And  heard  these  tao,   there  might  Ix 

sport  for  him.  \_Asiii. 

Mary.     Clarence,  they  hate  roe;  even 

while  I  speak 

There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 

In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  galltn, 

drawn. 
And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 
Lady  Clarinet.     Nay,  Madam,  IbcK 
be  loyal  papers  too. 
And  I  have  often  found  Ibcra. 

Mary.  Find  me  oat ! 

Lady  Clarence.     Ay,  Madam;  bat  Sir 
Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chancellor, 
Would  see  your  Highness. 

Mary.      Wherefore  should  I  tee  him? 
Lady   Clarence.      Well,    Madam,   he 
may  bring  you  news  from  Philip. 
Mary.    .So,  Clarence. 
/jidy  Clarincc.  Let  me  first  put 

up  yunr  hair ; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mary,  And  the  gray  dawn 

01  an  old  age  that  never  will  be  miae 
b  all  the  clearer  leen.    No,  no;  whit 

matter*? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  foilonl. 

EnicT  Sir  Nicholas  Heatii. 
Healk.      I   bring  your   Majesty  such 
grievous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.     Madam,  Caliis  ii 
taken. 
Mary.     What  traitor  spoke?    Hett^ 
let  my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  burn  him  for  a  Lutherui. 
Heatk.     Her  Highness   is  unwell   I 

will  retire. 
Lady  Clitreme.     Madam,  your  Chut- 

cellor.  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mary.    Sir  Nicholas'    1  am  stnnn'd 
— Nicholas  Heath? 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on  the 

What  said  you,  my  good  Lord,  that  cm 

brave  English 
Had  sallied  out  from  Calais  and  driven 

hack 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 

Healh.  Alas!  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over  whicb 
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Out  flag  halh  floated  for  two  handred 

Ii  France  again. 

Afary.  So;  bat  it  is  not  lost  — 

Not  yet.    Send  out :  let  England  ai  of 

old 
Rise  lionlike,  itrike  hard  and  deep  into 
The  prey  they  are  rending  from  bor  —  ay, 

and  rend 
Tbe  renders  too.    Send  out,  send  out, 

and  make 
Musters  in  all  the  counties;  gather  all 
From  sixteen  yeatv  to  sixty;  coUect  the 

fleet; 
Let  every  ciafl  that  carries  sail  and  gun 
Steer   toward   Calais.      Guisnes   is   not 
taken  yet? 
Heath.    Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet 
Mary.  There  yet  is  hope. 

Hiaik.     Ah,  Madam,  but  your  people 

I  do  imich  fear  that  England  will  not 

Hethinks  there  is  no  manhood  left  among 

Mary.    Send  out;  I  am  too  weak  to 

Tell  ray  mind  to  the  Council  —  to   the 

Parliament : 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.    Thon  art  cold 

thyself 
To  babble  of  their  coldness.    O  would  I 

My  father  for  an  hourl     Away  now  — 

Quick  1  \_Exit  Heath. 

I  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  my 

It  seems  I  have  not.     Ah  I  much  heresy 
Shelter'd  in  Calais.    Saints,  I  have  re- 
built 
Your  shrines.  Set  up  your  broken  images; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  de- 

Thro'  all  her  angry  chronicles  hereafter 
By   losi  of   Calais.      Grant   me   Calais. 

Philip, 
We    have    made   war    upon   the    Holy 

Father 
All  for  yonr  sake :  what  good  could  come 

of  that  7 
Lady    Clarinet.      No,    Madam,    not 

against  the  Holy  Father; 


You  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war  with 

Your  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy. 
Mary.     [  am  a  byword.     Heretic  and 

rebel 
Point  at  me  and  make  merry.   Philipgone  t 
And  Calais  gone !    Time   that   I   were 

gone  loo! 
Lady  Clarinet.    Nay,  if  the  fetid  gutter 

had  a  voice 
And  cried  1  was  not  clean,  what  should 

I  care? 
Or  you,  for  heretic  cries?    And  I  believe, 
Spile  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
Your  England  is  as  loyal  as  myself 
Mary  Xuiing  the  faftr  dro^  by  Pole). 

There !  there  I  another  paper !  said 

Many  of  these  were  loyal?    Shall  I  try 
If  this  be  one  of  such? 

Lady  Clarinei.        Let  it  be,  let  it  be. 

God    pardon    me!      I   have   never  yet 

found  one.  [Atidi, 

Mary  (^reads') .    '  Your  people  hate  you 

as  your  husband  hates  you.' 

Oarence,  Clarence,  what  have  I  done? 

what  sin 
Beyond  all  grace,  all  pardon?    Mother 

otGod, 
Thou  knowest  never  woman  meant  so 

well. 
And  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous  world. 
My  people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 
Lady  Claremi.     No,  Madam,  no. 
Mary.     My   husband   hates   me,  and 

desires  my  death. 
Lady  Clarinet.     No,  Madam;    these 

arc  libels. 
Mary.     I  hate  myself,  and  I  desire  my 

death. 
Lady     Clarence.       Long    live     your 
Majesty  I      Shall  Alice  sing  you 
One  of  her  pleasant  songs?    Alice,  my 

child. 
Bring  us  yout  lute.    (Alice  goes.)    They 

say  the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighten'd  by  young  David's  harp. 

Mary.  Too  young  1 

And  never  knew  a  Philip. 
Rt-tnler  Alice. 

Give  me  the  lutt 
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vm  whCD  ther  tirjl 


Low,  dear  lute,  low  1 

Take  it  avay  1  not  low  enough  fbr  me  ! 

Mice.    Your  Grace  hath  a  low  voice. 

Mary.  How  daie  you  say  it? 

Even  for  that  be  halet  me.  A  low  voice 
I.ost   in   a  wildctaeH  ifhere  none   can 

A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreleu  lea  1 
A  low  voice  from  the  dual  and  fram  the 

grave 
{Sitting  en  the  groHnd).    There,  am  I 

low  enough  now? 
Alici.    Good    Lord  1    how  grim   and 

ghaitly  look*  her  Grace, 
With  both  her  kneei  drawn  upward  to 

her  chin. 
There  was  an  old-world  tomb  betide  my 

And  thit  was  open'd,  and  the  dead  were 

Sitting,  and  in  thii  faahion;  she  looks  a 

Enter  Ladv  Magdalen  Dacres. 
La<fy  Magdaleit.     Madam,  the  Count 
de  Feria  waits  without, 
In  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 
Lady   Clarence   (^feinting  to  Mary). 
Wait  he  mast  — 
Her  Irancc  again.     She  neither  aces  nor 

And  may  not  speak  Tot  hours. 

Lady  MagdaUn.  Unhappiest 

Of  Queens  and  wives  and  women  1 

Alice  {in  tlu  ferigroimd  with  Lady 
Magdalen).  And  all  along 

or  Philip. 

Lady  MagdaUn.  Not  lo  loud  I  Our 
Oareiice  (here 


Sees  < 


r  tuch  »n  aureole  rowu!  ii 


It  gilds  the  greatest  wronger  of  her  peac^ 
Who  stands  the  nearest  to  her. 

Alice.  Ay,  this  Philqi: 

I  used  to  love  the  Queen  with  all  mj 

heart  — 
God  help  me,  but  methinks  I  lore  her  lea 
For  such  a  dotage  upon  sach  a  man. 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  n  tol 

Lady  MagdaUn.     I  seem  half-ahained 
at  time!  lo  be  so  tall. 

AUtt.    You  are  the  stateliest  deei  ii 
all  the  herd  — 
Beyond  his  aim  —  bat  I   am  imall  aad 

scandalous. 
And  love  lo  hear  bad  taiea  of  Philip. 

Lady  MagdaUn.  Why? 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  yen 
Than  that  yon  were  low-statored. 

Alice.  Does  be  thiak 

Low  Mature  b  low  nature,  or  mil  womes't 
Low  as  hit  own  ? 

Laify  MagdaUn.    There  yon  itrike  ■■ 

This  coarseness  is  a  <rBnt  of  pbantisy- 
It  is  the  low  man  Chink*  the  woman  low; 
Sin  It  loo  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 
Aliee.     Ah,  Magdalen,  ain  is  bold  u 
well  as  dull. 
How  dared  he? 
Laify  Magdaltm.    Stopld  aoldten  oA 
are  bold. 
Poor  lad*,  they  see  not  what  the  gmBtl 

Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  noL 

Aliu.  Who?    Notyoaf  , 

Tell,  tell  me;  save  my  credit  with  mystir. 

Laify  MagdaUn.     I  never  breathed  it 
to  a  bird  in  the  eaves, 
Would  not  for  all  the  star*  and  nuidei 

Our  drooping  Queen  should  know  I    Ii 

Hampton  Court 
My  window  look'd  upon  the  eonidori 
And  I  was  robing;  — this  poor  throat  of 

Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  totee  it,  — 
When  be  we  speak  of  drove  the  window 

back, 
And,  like  a  thief,  paA'd  id  hi*  loyal 
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Bat  bj  God's  providence  i  good  stout 

sUff 
La,jr  near  me ;  and  jou  know  me  strong 

of  arm; 
I  do  believe  1  lamed  his  Majesty's 
For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  Uie   Devil 

1  never  found  he  bore  mc  any  spite. 
AUee.     I  would  she  could  have  wedded 
that  poor  youth, 
My  Lord  of  Devon —  ligbt  enough,  God 

And  mint  with  Wyatfs  rising— and  the 

Not  out  of  bim  —  bat  neither  cold,  coane, 

And  more  than  all  —  no  SpaoUrd. 

Lady  Clartnce.  Not  so  loud. 

Lord  Devon,  girls!  what  are  you  whii- 

pering  here? 

Aiia.     Probing  an  old  (tate-ieciet — 

how  it  chanced 

That  this  young  Elarl  was  sent  on  foreign 

travel. 
Not  lost  his  head. 
La^  Ctartnct.    There  wal  no  ptooC 

against  bim. 
Alia.    Nay,  Madam ;  did  not  Gardiner 
intercept 
A  letter  which  the  Count  de   Noailles 

To  that   dead   traitor   Wyatt,  with   full 

Of  Conrtenay'a  treason  P    What  became 
of  that? 
Lady  Clartnce.     Some  lay  that  Gardi- 
ner, oat  of  love  for  him. 
Burnt  it.  and  some  relate  that  it  was 

lost 
When   Wyatt   sack'd    the  Chancellor's 

house  in  Soutbwark. 
Let  dead  things  rest. 

AUte.        Ay,  and  with  him  who  died 
Alone  ia  Italy. 
Lady   Clartnce.     Much    changed,    1 

Had  put  off  levity  and  put  graveuew  on. 
The   foreign   courts  report   him   in   his 

manner 
Noble  as  hi*  young  person  and  old  shield. 
It  might  be  BO  —  but  all  is  over  now; 
He  caught  Bchill  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice, 
And  died  in  Fadua. 


Mary  (JeoHng  up  suddtnly).  Died  in 
the  true  faith? 

Lady  Clarenet.    Ay,  Madam,  happily. 

Mary,  Happier  he  than  I. 

Lady  Magdaltn.  It  Seems  her  High- 
ness hath  awaken'd.  Think  you 
That  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  the 
Count  — 

Mary.     1  will  see  no  man  hence  for 


Saving  my  confessor  and  ray  cousin  Pole. 
Lady  AlagdaUn.     It  ia  the  Count  de 

Feria,  my  dear  lady. 
Mary.  What  Count? 

Lady  MagdaUn.     The  Count  de  Feria, 

from  his  Majesty 
King  Philip. 
Mary.     PbUJp !   quick  I    loop  up   my 

Throw  cushions  on  tbat  teat,  and  make 

it  throne-like. 
Arrange  my  dresi  —  the  gorgeous  Indian 

That   Philip  brought  me  in  our  happy 

That  covers  all.     So  —  am  I  somewhat 

Queenlike, 
Bnde  of  (he   migblieit  sovereign  upon 
earth? 
Lady  Clartnci.    Ay,   So   your  Grace 

would  bide  a  moment  yet. 
Mary.     No,   no,  he   brings  a  letter. 
I  may  die 
Before  I  read  it.     Let  me  see  him  at 


Enler  Count  Db  Fk»1a  {Aiueb). 

Ftria.     I   trust  your    Grace   is   wel 

iAsidt)   How  her  hand  burns! 
Mary.     I    am   not  well,  but  ii 


will 

Sir  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which  you 

bring. 
Feria.     Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mary.  How  !   no  letter? 

Feria.     His  Highness  is  so  vex'd  witb 

strange  affairs  — 
Mary.    That  his  own  wife  is  no  afhir 

Feria.     Nay,  Madam,  nay!  he  sends 
his  veriest  love, 
And  says,  he  will  come  quickly. 
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Mary.  Dolh  be.  indeed? 

Yon,  lir,  do  you  remember  what  yeu  said 
When  lut  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

M;  King's  congnitulalions;  it  was  hoped 
Your  Highnesi  wu  once  more  in  happy 

■talc 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

Mary.  Sir,  you  said  more; 

You  said  he  would  come  quiclily.     1  had 

On   all  the  road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night  1 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night  and 

But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  husband 

And  yel  he  will  come  quickly.  .  .   Tbou 

hast  learnt 
Thy  lesson,  and   I   mine.    There  is  no 

For  Philip  lo  to  sbmme  himself  again. 

And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no 

Tell  him  at  last  1  know  his  love  is 

dead. 
And  that  I  am   in  state  to  bring  forth 

death  — 
Thou  art  comroission'd  lo  Elizabeth, 
And  not  to  me ! 

Feria.     Merc  compliments  and  wishes. 
But  shall  I  take  some  message  from  your 
Grace? 
Mary.    Tell  her  to  come  and  close  my 
dying  eyes. 
And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon  my 
grave. 
Ferta.    Then  I  may  say  your  Grace 

Your  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.    Air  and 

I  would  we  had  you.  Madam,  in  ont  warm 

You  droop  In  your  dimLondon. 

Mary.  Have  him  away  ! 

t  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Ctarcnti.  My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  [kneeU,  and  kisses  her  hand').   I 

wish  her  Highness  better.  (Aside) 

How  her  hand  boms  I     \Exeunt. 


Eliiabelh.     There's    half    an     ugel 
wrong'd  in  your  account; 
Methinks  1  am  all  angel,  that  I  bear  it 
Without    more     ruffling.      Cast    it   o'er 
again. 
Steward.     I    were  whole   devil   if   1 
wrong'd  yoo.  Madam. 

\_ExU  StcKwd. 
AUmdarU.    The  Count  de  Feria,  &<n 

the  King  of  Spain. 
Eli%abtlh.    Ah  I  —  let  him  entet.   Nay, 
yon  need  not  go  : 

\_Talur  L^iea. 
Remain  within  the  chamber,  but  apart. 
We'll  have  no  private  conference.     Wel- 
come to  England  t 
Enitr  Feria. 
Feria.     Fair  island  star  I 
Elitaielk.  I  shine !     What  ebe, 

Sir  Count? 
Feria.    As   far  as   France,  and   into 
Philip's  heart. 
My  King  would  know  if  jrou  be   fairly 

And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elitaielk.  You  see  the  lodging,  sir, 
I  am  well-served,  and  am  in  everything 
Most  loyal   and    most    grateful    to  the 

Feria.    You  should  be  grateful  to  my 
master,  too. 
He  spoke  of  this;  and  unto  him  yon  owe 
That  Mary  hath  acknowledged  yon  her 

Elitabetk.    No,  not  to  her  nor  bim; 
but  to  the  people. 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  a*  I 

The  people  I  whom  God  aid ! 

Feria.  You  will  be  Qiieea, 

And,  were  I  Philip  — 

hliiakelk.  Wherefore  paose  yon  — 
what? 

Feria.     Nay,  but  I  speak  from  miiie 


Yoi 


«if,n. 


royal  water  catwot  lost;  yoir  hand 
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Will  be  much  coveted!   What  a  delicate 

Unt  Spanish  ladies  have  none  such  —  and 

Were  you  in  Spain,  this  fine  fair  gossamer 

gold  — 
Uke    sun-gilt    breathings  on   a   frosty 

dawn  — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder  — 

Elimbelh.  Is  it  so  fine? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 

Feritt.     —  would  be  deemed  a  miracle. 
EHiabtlk.     Your  Philip  hath  gold  hair 
and  golden  beard; 
There  must  be  ladies  many  \vith  hair  like 

Ftria.    Some   few    of   Gothic   blood 

have  golden  hair, 

But  none  like  yours. 

ElimiclA.     1  am  happy  you  approve  it. 

Ftria.     Bui  u    to   Philip  and   your 

Grace  —  consider, —  , 

If  such  a  one  ss  you  should  match  with 

What  hinders  but  that  Spain  and  England 

Shoold  make  the  mightiest  empire  earth 

has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  seas,  and 

England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 
Elizabtih.  It  may  cb»nce,  that 

England 
Will  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet, 
Without  the  help  of  Spain, 

Feria.  Impossible ; 

Except  you  put  Spain  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  ev'n  for  a  madman's 

Elitabtth.      Perhaps;    but    we   have 

seamen.     Count  de  Feria, 

1  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken  to 

But  is  Don  Carlos  such  a  goodly  match  ? 
Firia.     Don   Carlos,    Madam,   is   but 

twelve  years  old. 
Elitabtlh.    Ay,  tell  the  King  that  1 
will  muse  upon  it; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would  keep 

Bat  —  he  would    have  me  Catholic  of 

Andthatlscarcecanbe;  and,  ur,  till  now 


My  tisCer'a   marriage,   and   my  father's 

marriages. 
Made  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 
But  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  King. 
Have  yua  aught  else  to  tell  me? 

Ftria.  Nothing,  Madam, 

Save  [hat  roethought  1  gather'd  from  the 

Thai  she  would  see  your  Grace  before  sh« 
—  died. 
Eli%abeA.    God's  death !  and  where- 
fore spake  you  not  before? 

We  dally  with  our  laiy  moments  here, 

And  hers  are  number'd.      Horses  there, 
without ! 

I  am  much  beholden  to  the  King,  your 

Why  did  you  keep  me  prating?     Horses, 

there !  [Exil  Eliiabelh,  tte. 

Ftria.     So  from  a  clear  aky  falls  the 

thunderbolt '. 
Don   Carlos?      Madam,   if   you    marry 

Philip, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your  'God'a 

death,' 
And  break  your  paces  in,  and  make  you 

God's  death,  forsooth  —  you  do  not  know 
King  Philip.  \_Exil. 


A  Ugkl  burniag  wilkiH.     Voices  of  Ike 
,   night  passing. 
First.     Is  not  yon  light  in  the  Queen's 

chamber? 
Stiend.  Ay, 

They  say  she's  dying. 

First.  So  is  Cardinal  Pole. 

May  the  great  angels  join  their  wings, 

and  make 
Down  for  [heir  heads  to  heaven  1 

Sicend.  Amen.    Come  on. 

Two  Others. 
First.    There's  the  Queen's  light.     1 

hear  she  cannot  lire. 
Seeond.    God  curse  her  and  her  Legate  ? 
Gardiner  burns 
Already;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind. 
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The  mother  came   upon   bet  —  a  child 

And,  sir,  they  hurl'd   it  back  into  the 

fire, 
That,   being  but    baptized  in   lire,   the 

babe 
Might  be  in   lire  foi   ever.      Ah,  good 

neighbour, 
There  should  be  aomethiag  fierier  than 

fire 
To  yield  them  their  deiertt. 

Firit.  Amen  to  all 

Yom  wish,  and  further. 

A  Third  Veice.  Deserts!  Amen  X 
whatr  Whose  deserta?  VonraP  Vou 
have  a  gold  ring  on  your  finger,  and  soft 
raiment  about  your  body;  and  is  not  ' 
woman  up  yonder  sleeping  after  all  she 
hai  done,  in  peace  and  quietness,  on  a 
soft  bed,  in  a  closed  room,  with  light, 
fire,  phyiic,  tendance;  and  I  have  seen 
the  true  men  of  Christ  lying  famine-dead 
by  scores,  and  under  no  ceiling  but  the 
cloud  that  wept  on  them,  not  for  them. 
First.     Friend,  tho'  so  late,  it  is  not 

safe  to  preach. 
You  had  best  go  home.     What  are  you? 

Third.  What  am  I?  One  who  c  " 
continually  with  sweat  and  (ears  to  the 
Lord  God  that  it  would  please  Him  out 
of  His  inRnite  love  la  brcalt  down  all 
kingship  and  quecnihip,  all  priesthood 
and  prelacy:  to  cancel  and  abolisb  all 
bonds  of  human  allegiance,  all  the  magis- 
tracy, all  the  nobles,  and  all  the  weulihy; 
and  to  lend  us  again,  according  to  His 
promise,  the  one  King,  the  Christ,  and 
all  things  in  common,  as  in  the  day  of  the 
licit  church,  when  Christ  jesus  was  King. 
Firtt.     If  e»CT  1  heard  a  madman, — 

let's  away ! 
Why,  you  long-winded —    Sir,  you  go 

beyond  me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderate. 
Good   night !     Go   home.     Besides,   you 

curse  so  loud. 
The  watch  will  bear  you.     Get  you  borne 

at  once.  S^Exetmt. 


A  Galliry  on  one  side.  The  AfeonJigU 
streaming  through  a  range  of  ■ajind^ra 
on    the   wall  opposite.       MarV,    Lauy 

Clarence,  Lauv  Magdai.kn  Dacres, 
AucE.  Queen  pacing  the  GalUrj. 
A  ivriting-labli  in  p-onl.  QtJEES 
eentes  le  the  table  and  ■urrites  and  gna 
again,  pacing  Ihe  Gallery. 
Lady  Clarenrt.     Mine  eyes  »[«  dim: 

what  hath  she  written?  read. 
Alite.    'I  am  dying. Philip;  come  la 

Lady  Magdalen.       There  —  np    sod 

down,  poor  lady,  up  and  down. 
Alice.    And  how  her  shadow  croMC* 
one  by  one 
The  moonlight  catemenU  patlcrn'd  on 

the  wall, 
following  ber    like   her   sorrow.      She 

eueen  sits  and  •writts,  andgoei  agmin. 
dy  Clarence.     What  bathshe  written 
now? 
Alice.     Nothing ;    but   '  come,   come, 
come.'  and  all  awry. 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.    This  cannot 
last.  [Queen  rUtintt. 

Mary.     I    whistle    to   the    bird    has 
broken  cage. 
And  all  in  vain.  {Sitting  dvmnt. 

Calais  gone  —  Guisnes  gone,  too — and 
Philip  gone ! 
Lady  Clarence.     Dear  Madam,  Philip 
is  hat  at  the  wart; 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  comei  again ; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  stiB. 
I  never  look'd  upon  to  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great  King  in  armour  there,  his 

Upon  his  helmet. 

{PointtHgto  tie  per/rait  */ PbiMp  on 


the  J 


nil. 


Doth  he  not  look  nobte? 
I  had  beard  of  him  in  battle  over  seas. 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in  Aran. 
He    said    it   was    not   courtly   to  stand 

b  el  meted 
Before  the  Queen.     He  had  bis  gntcions 

moment. 


■,Got)gle 


QUEEN  MARY. 


AlUio*  rou'll  >o(  believe  me.     How  he 

As  if  be  loved  me  yet ! 

Laify  Clatenet.  And  bo  he  does. 

Mary.     He  never  loved  me  —  nay,  he 
could  not  love  me. 
It  was  his  father's  policy  against  France. 
1  UD  Elereu  jtait  older  ttuu  he,  poor 
boy !  [  IVttfs. 

Aliti.    That  w«i  a  lusty  hoy  of  twenty- 
seven  1  \_AsiiU. 
Poor  enough  in  God's  ^race ! 

Mary.  —  And  all  in  vain  \ 

The    QueCD  of  Scots  is  married  to  'the 

And  Charles,  the  lord  of  this  low  world. 

And  all  his  wars  and  wisdoms  past  away; 
And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  hint. 
Lady    Clarinci.     Nay,   dearest    Lady, 

see  your  good  physician. 
Mary.     Drugs  —  but  he  knows  they 

cannot  help  n>e  —  says 
That   rest  is  all —  tells  me  1  mast  not 

think  ~ 
That  I  nmst  rest  — I  shall  rest  hy  and  by. 
Catch  the  wild  cat;  cage  him,  and  when 

he  springs 
And  maims  himielf  against  the  bars,  say 

'rest': 
Why,  you   must   kill  him  if  you  would 

have  bun  rest  — 
Dead   ot  alive   you   cannot  make   him 

happy. 
Lady    ClariHce.      Your    Majesty  has 

lived  so  pure  a  life. 
And  done  such  mighty  things  hy  Holy 

I  tnist  that  God  will  make  you  happy  yet. 
Mary.      What   is   the   strange   thing 

happiness?     Sit  down  here: 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Lady  Clarinci.  I  will,  if  that 

May  make  your  Grace  forget  yourself  a 

lillle, 
Tbete  rum  a  shallow  brook  acroea  our 

field 
For  twenty  miles,  where  the  black  crow 

And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the 

way 
As  if  itself  were   happy.     It  was  May- 


And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I  loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  1  thought  I  was  not  loved. 
And   both  were  silent,  letting  the  wild 

Speak  for  us  —  till  he  stoop'd  and  galh- 


I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  kitow  I  took  it. 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  st  once 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips — 
Maiy.    O  God !  I  have  been  too  slack, 
too  stack; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers   even  anwng 

Nobles  we  dared  not  touch.    We  have 

but  burnt 
The  heretic  priest,  workmen,  and  women 

and  children. 
Wet,  famine,  ague,  fever,  storm,  wreck, 

We  have  so  play'd  the  coward;  but  by 

God's  grace. 
We'll  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set  up 
The  Holy  Office  here  —  garner  the  wheat. 
And  bum  tbe  tares  with  unquenchable 

fire! 

Fie,  what  a  savour!   tell  (he  cooks   to 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 
Sir,   we    are    private  with   onr  women 
Ever  a  rough,  blimt,  and  uncourtly  lel- 
Thon  light  a  torch   that   never  will  go 

Tis  out  —  mine  flames.      Women,   the 

Holy  Father 
Has  ta'en  the  legatesbip  from  our  cousin 

Pole  — 
Was  that  well  done?  and  poor  Pole  pines 


Seven-fold  dishononr'd  even  in  Ibe  sight 
Of  thine   own  sectaries  —  No,  no.     No 

Why  that  was  blse;   there  is  the  right 


■,Got)gle 


QUEEN  MARY. 


Remembei  that '.  'twas  I  and  Bonner  did 

it. 
And  Pole;  we  ate  three  to  one  —  Have 

you  found  mercy  there, 
Grant  it  me  here ;  and  see,  he  smiles  and 

goes, 
Gentle  as  in  life. 
Alice.  Madam,  who  goes?    King 

Philip? 
Mary.     No,  Philip  comes  and  goes, 

but  never  goes. 
Women,  when  I  am  dead, 
Open  my  heart,  and  there  you  will  find 

Two   names,   Philip   and   Calais;    open 

So  that  he  have  one, — 

You  will  find  Philiponly,  policy,  policy, — 

Ay,  worse  than  that  —  not  one  hour  true 

Foul  maggots  crawling  in  a  fester'd  vice  I 
Adulterous  to  the  very  heart  of  Hell. 
Hast  thou  a  knife? 
Alue.  Ay,  Madam,  but  o'  God's 

Mary.      Fool,  think'sl    thou    I  would 
peril  mine  own  soul 
By  slaughter  of  the  body?    I  could  not, 

Not  [bis  way  —  callous  with  a  constant 

Unwoundable.    The  knife '. 

Alice.  Take  heed,  lake  heed! 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Mary.  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in  upon  me  in  my  haggardnesa; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased. 
Incapable  of  children.    Come  thou  down. 
[  Cuts  out  the  picture  and  throws  it  domn. 
Lie  there.     (  Wails)  0  God,  I  have  kill'd 
my  Philip ! 

Ahct.  No. 

Madam,  you  have   but  cut  the  canvas 

We  can  replace  it. 

Mary.  All  is  well  then;  rest  — 

I  will  to  rest;  he  said,  I  must  have  rest. 

[  Cries  of '  Hizabeth '  in  Ike  street. 

Acryl    What'sthat?    Elizabeth?  revolt? 

A  new  Northumberland,  another  Wyatt? 


111    fight   it  on   the   threshold   of   Uk 

grave. 
Lady   Clarence.     Madam,  your   rofA 

Mary.     I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  benr 

I  will  see  none  except  the  priest.     Yoot 

arm.  [  7"o  Lady  Oarenct 

O  Saint  of  Aiagon,  with  that  sweet  won 

Among  thy  patient  wrinkles  —  Help  me 
hence.  \^Exetatt. 

The  PKIEST  passes.     Enter   EuZABtni 

and  Sir  William  Cecil. 

Elitabetk.     Good  counsel  yours  — 

No  one  in  waiting?  still. 
As  if  the  chamberlain  were  Death  him' 


self! 


not  this  the 
ces.     Am  1 


she  sleeps  in 

No,  that  way  there  ari 

too  late? 
Cecil  .  .  .  God  guide  me  lest  I  lose  the 

way.  \^Exit  Eliubelh. 

Cecil.     Many  points  weather'd,  many 

perilous  ones. 
At   last  a  harbour  opens;    but   thereia 
Sunk  rocks  —  they  need  line  steering — 

much  it  is 
To   be   nor   mad,   nor   bigot  —  have  a 

Nor  let  Priests'  talk,  or  dream  of  worlds 

to  be, 
Miscolour    thing*   about    her  —  sadden 

touches 
For  him,  or  him  —  sunk  roclu;  nopas- 

But  —  if  let  be  —  balance  and  compro- 

Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her  — 

School'd   by   the  shadow  of  death  —  a 

Boleyn,  too. 
Glancing  across  the  Tudor  —  not  so  welL 

Enter  Alice. 
How  is  the  good  Queen  now? 

Alice.  Away  from  PhiUp. 

Back  in  her  childhood  —  prattling  to  her 

Of  her  betrothal  to  the  Emperor  Chulei, 


QUEEN  MARY. 


«3S 


And  childlike-jekloiu  of  him  again  —  and 

She  Ihank'd  her  father   iweetl;  for  his 

book 
Againit  that  godlesi  German.    Ah,  those 

Were  happy.     It  wa«  never  merry  world 
In  England,  since  the  Bible  came  among 

Citit,     And  who  says  thai? 

Alici.     It    is   a    saying    among    the 

Catholics. 
Cteit.     It  never  will  be  metr;  world 

in  England, 
111]  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 

Alici.    TTie   Queen  is  dying,  or  you 

EnUr    EUZABETH. 

Elixaielk.    The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil.    Then    here    she    stands!    my 

homage. 
Elaabtth.    She    knew    me,   and    ac- 
knowledged me  her  heir, 
Pray'd  me  to  pay  her  debts,  and   keep 

the  Faith  1 
Then  daspt  the  cross,  and  pass'd  away 

I  left  bet  lying  Btill  and  beautiful, 


More  beautiful  than  in  life.     Why  would 

you  vex  yourself. 
Poor  sister?    Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart 
To  be  your  Queen.    To  reign  is  restless 

Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.     Peace  i* 

with  the  dead. 
Her  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  waa 

And  she  loved  much ;  pray  God  she  be 
forgiven. 
Cecil.    Peace  with  the  dead,  who  never 


most  say  — 
That  never  English  monarch  dying  left 
England  so  little. 

EHnabelh.  But  with  Cecil's  aid 


Enltr  Paget,  and  other  Lords  of  thk 
CouNCTi.,  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall,  iic 
Lards.    God  save  EUiabetb,  the  Queen 

of  England ! 
BaginhaU.     God  Mve  the  Crown !  the 

Pagil  (ajiaSr) .     Are  we  so  sure  of  that? 
Acclamation.     God  save  the  Queen ! 


T,Google 


HAROLD: 

A  DRAMA. 

To  His  Excellency 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD   LYTTON, 

Vicirtf  and  Gsuriui-Gtiural  of  InJia. 

LvTTON,  —  AfKT  old-wOT^tJ  Tficordfl  —  luch  ai  lh«  Day«ux  upestry  ksd  di*  1 
FrecmWi  HiiioiT  oC  the  Norinin  Conqueii,  and  your  bthcr't  HiHoHcil  b 


SHOW-DAY  AT  BATTLE   ABBEY,  1876. 

A  CARDEN  here  —  May  breath  tnd  bloom  of  spring — 

The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm 

Ctying  '  with  my  false  egg  I  overwhelm 

The  native  nest;  '  and  fency  hears  the  ring 

Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sine. 

And  Saxon  battleaxe  clang  on  Noiman  helm. 

Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  our  realm; 

Here  fought,  here  fell,  our  Norman -slander'd  king. 

O  Garden  blossoming  out  of  English  bloo<l  I 

O  strange  hate-healer  Time  !      We  Stroll  and  stare 

Wheie  might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago; 

Might,  right?  ay  good,  so  all  things  make  for  good  — 

But  he  and  he,  if  3oul  be  loul,  are  where 

Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below. 
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KiKO  Edward  the  CoNFESsoit. 

SnCAND,  crralrJ  A  rchbiihsp  s/  Canttrhury  Iji  Ihl  Anli^fr  BimrJlci. 
ALDno.ArcMiitcfff/  York.  The  Nosman  Bishop  of  Loira 

"      "-r.  a/ltrwarj.  King  rf  £«fiair  " 


TasT\a,  Earl  0/ Nortkumbria                                                   Samitf 
GURTH,  Earl<!f  Eatt  AngUa                                                      /?-a,X 

LaorwiN.  EArU/  Ktnl  and  Euex                                                  ""• 

WULFHOTH 

Coutn  WituAH  OF  Ndrmandv.                                  WiLUAii  RufOs. 
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■,Got)gle 


(A  eame/  sttn  thrn^  the  afim  vrtndiivi.') 
ALDwym,  Gamel,  Courtiers  laliing 

logelhtr. 

First  Ceurtitr.     Lo?  there  oice  mort 

—  this  is  the  seventh  night ! 

Von    griml)'. glaring,    trebJe - bt«ndish'd 

scourge 
Of  England  •. 
Stceiui  CeurHtr.     Honibte ! 
FirilCourliir.    Look  you,  there's  «stBr 
That  dances  in  it  as  mad  with  agony  ! 
Third  Courtitr.     Ay,  like  a  spirit  in 
Hell  who  skips  and  flies 
To  rieht  and  left,  and  Mmaot  scape  the 
flame. 
Setond   CoHT/itr.      Stom'd    upward 
rrom  the  undetcendihle 

First  Ceurtitr.    Ot  floated  downward 
rrom  Ac  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

AUjvyth.  Gamel,  son  of  Onn, 

^Vhat  Cfainkcfit  Cbou  this  meaas? 

Gamtl.  War,  my  dear  lady ! 

Aldwylk.     Dolh  this  affright  thee? 

Ganul.  Mightily,  my  dear  ladyl 

Aldtaylh.     Stand  by  me  then,  and  look 
upon  my  face. 
Not  on  tiie  comet. 

(^EnUr  MoRCAR.) 

Brother  \  why  so  pale? 
Morcar.     It  glares  in  heaven,  it  flares 
upon  the  '1  hames, 
The  people  are  as  trnck  as  bees  below. 
They  hum  like  hees,  —  they  cannot  speak 

Look  to  the  skies,  then  to  the  river,  strike 
Their  beuts,  and  hold  their  babies  ap  to  it. 
I  thmk  that  they  would  M<4ochi*e  them 

To  bare  the  heaveas  clear. 
AbheyA.     >  They  fright  not  me. 

(Enter  Leofwin,  aftir  him  Gurth.) 
'  Aak  thon  Lord  Leofwin  what  he  thinks 
of  thill 


Mortar.      Lord    Leofwin,  dost  thou 
believe,  that  these 
Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yonder 

The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath  of 

Heaven? 
Biihefi  of  London  (faiting).    Did  ye 

not  cast  with  bestial  violence 
Oar  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from  all 
Their  thrones    in    England?      I   alone 

Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth? 

Ltofaiin.  With  us,  or  thee? 

Biihsp  of  i-ondcn.     Did  ye  not  outlaw 
your  archbishop  Robert . 
Robert  of  Jumidges — well-nigh  mordet 


lO? 


Is  there    no    reason   for    the   wralh    of 
Heaven? 
Leofwin.      Why   then  the   wrath    of 
Heaven  hath  three  tails. 
The  devil  only  one. 

\_Exil  Bbhop  of  London. 

(£ntrf- Archbishop  Sticand.) 

Ask  our  Archbishop. 
Stigand  should   know  the   purposes  of 


It  read  the 


Hea 
Stigand.     Not  I.     I  c 

faceof  beaveni 

Perhaps  our  vines  will  growthe  better  for  it. 

Leofioin  {laughing).     He  can  but  read 

the  king's  face  on  his  coins. 
Stigatid.     Ay,  ay,  young  lord,  there  the 

king's  face  is  power. 
Gurlh.    O  father,  mock  not  at  a  public 

But  tell  us,  is  this  pendent  hell  in  heaven 
A  harm  to  England  ? 

Stigand.  Ask  it  of  King  Edward  ! 

And  he  may  tell  thee,  /  am  a  harm  to 

England. 
Old  uncanonical  Stigand  —  ask  of  inf 
Who  had  my  pallium  from  an  Antipope ! 
Not  he  the  man  —  for  in  oar  windy  world 
What's  up  is  faith,  what's  down  is  heresy. 
Our  biends,  the  Normans,  holp  to  shake 

I  have  a  Norman  fever  on  me,  son. 
And  cannot  answer  sanely.  .  .  .  What  it 

Ask  our  broad  Earl. 

\_Poinling  ta  UaKOLD,  * 


.GcKHjIc 


J/areld  (setinF  Gime\).    Hail,  Game], 

sonofOrml 
Albeit  no  rollii^  stone,  m^  good  friend 

Camel, 
Hioa  hast  rounded  since  we  met    Thy 

life  at  home 
IseuicrthatiniinebeTe.     Lookt  unlnot 
Worlc-wan,  tle^-fallenr 

Camii.  Art  ihou  sick,  good  Earl? 

Harold.     Sick  as  an  autumn  swallow 


for  a 


oyage, 


Sick  for  an  idle  week  of  hawk  and  hound 
Beyond   the   seas  —  a.  change  1      When 
earnest  thou  hither? 
Gamtl.    To-day,  good  Earl, 
Harold.     Is  the  North  quiet,  Gamel? 
Gomel.     Nay,  there  he  murmurs,  for 
thy  brother  breaks  us 
With  over-taxing  —  quiet,  ay,  as  yet  — 
Nothing  IS  yet. 

Harold.      Stand    by   him,   mine    old 
friend, 
Thou  art  a  great  voice  in  Northumber- 

Advise  him:  speak  him  sweetly,  he  will 

He  is  passionate  but  honest.    Stand  thou 

by  him! 
More  talk  of  this  to-morrow,  if  yon  weird 

sign 
Not  blast  us  in  our  dreama.  —  Well,  father 

Stigand  — 

[  To  Stigand,  -aihe  advances  to 
Sligand  (pointing  to  lit  comet). 

there,  my  son?  is  that  the  < 

of  England? 
Harold.     Why  not  the  doom  of  all  the 


orlda: 


well? 


Eng- 


For  all  the  world  sees  it  as  well 

land. 
These  meteors  came  and  went  before  our 

Not   harming   any:    it   threatens   us   no 

Than   French   or  Norman.      War?  the 

worst  that  follows 
Things  that  seem  jerk'd  out  of  the  com- 


A  faint  foot  hither,  leaning  upon  Tost^ 
He  hath  learnt  to  love  our  Tostig  rhu 

of  late. 
Liofoiin.     And  lu  hath  leaml,  dctfiilc 

the  tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the  Idiig^ 

CurtA.     I  trust  the  kingly  touch  that 

cures  the  evU 

May  serve  to  charm  the  tiger  out  of  him. 

Leoftoin.     He  hath  as  much  of  cat  B 

tiger  in  him. 

Our  Tostig  loves  the  hand  and  not  ibe 

Harold.    Nay!     Setter  die  than  Ue! 

Enitr  Kino,  Queen,  and  Tosna 

Edward.  In  heaven  agu! 

Signs  upon   earth!    signs    everywhoe! 

your  Priests 
Gross,  worldly,  si  mo  niacal,  unleaiu'dt 
They  scarce  can  read  their  Psalter;  wl 
your  churches  , 

Uncouth,  unhandsome,  while  in  Notmu- 

God  speaks  thro'  ablet   voices,  as  He 

dwells 
In  statelier  shrines.    I  say  not  tlul,  at 

Half  Norman-blooded,  nor  as  some  Ian 
held. 


For  narrowness  and  Coldness;  and  1 1^ 

it 
For  the  last  time  perchance,  before  l|o 
To  find   the  sweet   refreshment  of  the 

Saints. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity: 
I  have  builded  the  great  church  of  Ho^ 

Peter: 
I  have  wrought  miracles  —  to  God  tbe 

And  miracles  will  in  my  name  be  wionglll 
Hereafter.—  I  have  fought  the  fight  and 

go  — 
I  sec  the  flashing  of  the  gales  of  pearl— 
And  it  is  well  with  me,  tho'  some  of  you 
■'   «  scorn'd  me  — ay — but  alter  I  va 

Woe,  woe  to  England  1     I  have  had  ■ 


D,r,l,7.<lT,GOOglC 


Thew 


nIhecE 


HaTe  turn'd  from  right  to  left. 

Harold.  My  most  dear  Master, 

What  matlerx?  let  tbem  turn  from  left  to 

right 
And  sleep  agaia. 

Tostig.  Too  hardy  with  thy  king! 

A  life  of  prayer  and  fatting  well  may  see 
Deeper  inio  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
Than  Ihuu,  goo<l  brother. 

Ald-Jiyth  {aside).      See*  be  into  Ihine, 
That  thou  wouldst  have  his  promise  for 
the  crown? 

Edward.       Tostig  lays  true ;  my  ton, 
thou  art  loo  hard. 
Not  stagget'd  by  this  ominoos  earth  and 

But  heaven  and  earth  are  threadt  of  the 

Play  into  one  another,  and  weave  the  web 
That  may  confound  thee  yet. 

Hareld.  Nay,  I  trust  not, 

For  I  have  served  thee  long  and  honestly. 

Edward.     1  know  it,  ton;    I  am  not 

thankless:  thou 
Hast  broken  all  my  foes,  lighten'd  for  me 
The  weight  of  this  poor  crown,  and  left 

me  time 
And  peace  for  prayer  to  gain  a  better  one. 
Twelve  years  of  service!     England  loves 

Thou  art  the  man  to  rule  her '. 

AUwylA  (aiidt).  So,  not  Tostig  I 

Harold.    And  al^er  those  twelve  year* 
a  boon,  my  king. 
Respite,  a  holiday:   thyself  wast  wont 
To  love  the  chase :  thy  leave  to  set  my  feel 
On  board,  and  hunt  and  hawk  beyond 
the  seas! 
Edward.      What    with    this    flaming 

horror  overhead? 
Harold.     Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edward.  Ay  if  it  pass. 

Go  not  to  Normandy  —  go  not  to  Nor- 

Harold.    And  wherefore  not,  my  king, 
to  Normandy? 
Is  not  my  brother  Wulfnoth  hostage  there 
For  my  dead  father's  loyalty  to  thee? 
t  pray  thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring  him 

Edaard.     Not   thee,  my  son:   some 
other  messenger. 


Harold.     And  why  not  me,'  my  lord, 
to  Normandy? 
Is  not  the  Norman  Count  thy  friend  aad 

Eduiard.    I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to 

Normandy. 
Harold.     Because  my  Aitber  drove  the 

Normans  oat 
Of  England  ?  —  That  was  many  a  summer 

Forgotten  and  forgiven  by  them  and  thee. 
Edward.    Harold,  1  will  not  yield  thee 

leave  to  go. 
Harold.      Why  then  to  Flanders.     I 
will  hawk  and  hunt 
In  Flanders. 
Edward.    Be  there  not  fair  woodi  and 
fields 
In  England?    Wilful,  wilful.    Go  — the 

Hlot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering  out 
And  homeward.    Toslig,  1  am  faint  again. 
Son  Harold,  I  will  in  and  pray  for  thee. 
[E-xil,  Itaning  on  Toslig,  and  fol- 
lowed  by  Stigand,   Morcar,   and 
Courtiers. 
Harold.    What  lies  upon  the  mind  of 
our  good  king 
That  he  ahould  harp  this  way  on  Nor- 
n,.nd,? 
Quatt.      Brother,  the   king  is  wiser 

And  Tostig  knows  it;   Tostig  loves  the 

Harold.     And  love  should  know;  and 
—  be  the  king  so  wise, — 
Then  Tostig   too   were  wiser  than   he 

I  love  the  man  but  not  his  phantasies. 

iRt-tnttrTo'^lG.) 
Well,  brother. 

When  didst  thou  hear  from  thy  North- 
Umbria  ? 
TosHg.     When  did  I  hear  aught  but 
this'WA-rB'fromlhee? 
Leave  me  alone,  brother,  withmyNorth- 
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MartM.     No,  Toitig  —  lest    I  make 

nipelf  a  (bol 
Who  vaaAt  the  King   who  nude  thee, 
make  thee  Earl. 
Teslig.     Wh<r  chafe  me  then?     Tbou 

koou'est  I  soon  go  wild. 
Gurlh.    Come,  cornel  as  yet  (boa  tut 
not  gone  so  wild 
Bat  thoa  canst  hear  the  best  and  wisest 
ofiu. 
Harold.      So  Mya  old   Gnith,  not   I: 
yet  hear  1  thine  eaddom, 
Tostig,  hath  been  a  kingdoai.     Their  old 

Ii  yet  a  force  among  them,  a  son  set 
But   leaving   light   enough   fot  Alfgai's 

To  strike  thee  down  by  —  nay,  this  ghastly 

ghrc 
May  heat  their  fancies, 

Toitig.  My  most  worthy  brother, 

Tboa  ait  [be   qnieteit   man  in   all   the 

Ay,  «y  and  wise  in  peace  and  great  in 

Pray  God   the  people   chooie   thee  for 

their  king  1 
But  all  the  powersof  the  house  of  Godwin 
Aie  not  enframed  in  thee. 

Harold.  Thank  the  Saints,  no! 

But  thou  hast  drain'd  them  shallow  by 

thy  lolls, 
And  thou  art  ever  here  about  the  King: 
Thine  absence  well  may  seem  a  want  of 

Cling  to  their  love;  for,  now  the  sons  of 


rolher, 
^%it8  till  the  man  let  go. 

Toitig.  Good  counsel  truly  ! 

I  heard  from  mj  Northambria  yesterday. 

Harold.     How  goes  it  then  with  thy 

Northumbtia?    Well? 
Tastig.    And  wouldst  thou  that  it  went 

aught  else  than  well? 
Harold.     I  would  it  went  as  well  as 
with  mine  earldom, 
Leofsrin's  and  Gurth's, 

Toslig.  Ve  govern  milder  men. 

GurA.     We  have  made  them  milder 
by  just  government. 


Tott^.    Ay.  ever  give  yoarselies  jow 

own  good  word. 
Ltofioin.     An  honest  gift,  by  all  the 
Saint*,  if  giver 
And  taker  be  but  hoiieal !  but  they  bribe 
Each  other,  and  so  ofieii,  an  faoneM  «mVI 
Will  not  believe  them. 

Hnrold.  I  may  teU  thee,  To«ifc 

I  heard  from  Iby  Northumberland  liHi;. 
Toslig.    From  Spies  of  thine  to  spj  n? 
nakedneia 
In  my  poor  Nortb  ! 

Harold.    There  is  a  movemeitt  there, 
A  blind  one  —  nothing  yet. 

Toslig.  Crash  it  at  once 

With  aU  the  power  1  have  \  —  I  miM-i 

will !  — 
Crash  it  half-bom  1     Fool  Mill?  ot  wil- 

My  wise  head-shaking  Harold? 

Harold.  Make  not  tbot 

Hie  nothing  something.     Wisdom  who 

in  power 
And  wisest,  should  not  frown  as  Power, 

but  smile 
As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  tiat 

Shall  make  her  strike  aa   Powe:   btt 

when  to  strike  — 
O  Tostig.O  dear  brother  —  If  theypraoce. 
Rein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  theyievaad 

And  break  both  neck  and  aile.  ' 

Tost^.  Good  again  1 

Good  counsel  tho'  scarce  needed.    Pom 

In  the  full  vexel  running  out  at  top 
To  swamp  the  house. 

Leofivin.        Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thing 
Out  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  Uie 

Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 

Toitig.  Thou  playest  in  tanc. 

Ltofmn,    To  thedeaf  adder  thee,  that 
wilt  not  dance 
However  wisely  chann'd. 

ToUig.  Nomore,  notnoit!    | 

Gurik,     1    likewise   cry    '  no    BOre.' 
Unwholesome  talk 
For  Godwin's  house  !    Lcofwin,  tbou  h$A 

a  tongue ! 
Tostig,  thou    look'at    as    thou  wadAH 
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St.  our,  not  while  I  am  by  1    Come,  come, 
Join  bands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity; 
Let  kith   and  kin  stand    close   as  our 

shield-wall, 
Who  breaks  as  tbeti?     I  say,  thou  hati  a 

AndTottitis  not  ttout  enough  to  bear  it 
Vex  him  not,  Leofwin. 

Tcslig.  Ko,  I  am  not  vexl,  — 

Altho'  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  a-ai  all. 
I  lixve  to  make  report  of  my  grjod  earl- 

To  the  good  king  who  gave  it. —  not  to 

Not  any  of  you. —  I  un  not  vext  at  all 
Harold.    The  kioji?  the  king  is  ever 
at  hii  prayers; 

Id  all  that  bandies  matter  of  the  state 

1  am  the  king, 

Toitig.  That  Shalt  thou  never  be 

iCIcan  thwart  thee. 
Hariyld.  Brother,  brother  I 

Tettig.  Away ! 

[Exit  Tostig. 
Qiam.    Spile  of  this  grisly  star  ye 
three  must  gall 

Poor  Tostig. 
Lee/win.    Tostig,  sister,  galls  himself; 

He  cannot  smell  a  rose  but  pricks  his 

Against  the  thom,  and  rails  agaiust  the 

Queen.     I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the 
stock 
That  never  thorn'd  him;  Edward  loves 

Ye  hale  him.     Harold  always  hated  him. 
Why — bow  Ihey  fought  when  boys  — 

and,  Holy  Mary  1 
How  Harold  used  to  best  him ! 

Harold.  Why.  boys  will  fight. 

Leofwin  would  often  fight  me,  and  1  beat 

Even  old  Gurth  would  fight.    I  had  much 

To  hold   mine   own  against  old  Gurth. 

Old  Gurth, 
We  fought   like  great  states  for  grave 

cause;   but  ToUig  — 
On  a  sodden  —  at  a  something  —  for  a 

nothing  — 
The  boy  would  fist  me  barii,  and  when 

<re  fooght 


I  conquer'd,  and  he  loved  me  none  the 

less. 
Till  thou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart,  and 

tell  him 
That  where  he  was  bat  worsted,  he  wu 

wroDg'd. 
Ah  I  (hou  hast  taught  (be  king  to  spoil 

Now  the  spoilt  child  sways  both.    Take 

beed,  take  heed; 
Thon  art  the  Queen;  ye  are  boy  and  gid 


Queen.     Come  fall  not  foul  on  m«.    I 
leave  thee,  brother. 

Harold.    Nay,  my  good  sister  — 
\^Exiunt  Queen,  Harold,  Guith,  ani 

LeofwiD. 
Aldwylh.  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkesi  thou  this  means? 

iPoinling  to  the  comet. 
Camel.  War,  my  dear  lady. 

War,  waste,  plague,  fainine,  all  maligni- 
ties. 
Aldwyik.     It  means  the  fall  of  Tostig 

from  his  earldom. 
Garnet.    That  were  too  small  a  matter 

for  a  comet  1 
Aldwylh.     It  means  the  lifting  of  the 

bouse  of  Alfgar. 
Gamel.    Too  small!  a  comet  would 

not  show  for  that  1 
Aldurylh.     Not  small  for  thee,  if  thou 

canst  compass  iL 
Gamel.     Thy  love? 
Aldwyfh.  As  much  u  I  cfto  give 


a  like  I 


be,  •  tyianti 


AUwyth.   At  raoi 

And  not  be  giddy. 
AldttiytA.    " 
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I  loTc  thee  for  it  —  «)',  bat  stay  >  mo- 


Somewheie  —  To  draw  him  nearer  with  i 
Like  thine  to  thine. 

iSiHgiMg.) 
Love  it  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile, 
Welcome  Love  with  a  smile  and  a  sung 
Love  can  slay  but  a  little  while. 
Why  cannot   he   stay?    They  call   hin 


Enter  Harold. 
Harold.    The  nightingales  in   Have- 
ringatte- Bower 

Sang  out  their  loves  so  loud,  that  Ed- 
Were  deafen'd  and  he  pray'd  them  dumb, 

I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  nightingale  \ 

\_Kisiing  fur. 

Edith.    Thou  art  my  music  !     Would 

their  wing*  were  mine 

To  follow  thee  to  Flanders !     M  ust  thou 

so? 

Harold.    Not  must,  but  will.     It  [s  but 

for  one  moon. 
Edith.     Leaving  so  many  foes  in  Ed- 
ward's hall 
To  league  against  thy  weal.    The  Lady 

Aldwyth 
Wa*  beie  to-day,  and  when  she  touch'd 

on  thee, 
She  lUmmeiM  in  her  hate;  I  am  sure 

she  hates  thee, 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 
Harald.  Well,  I  have  given  her 

I  fear  no  woman. 

EiSA.  Hate  not  one  who  (ell 

5>ome  pity  for  thy  hater  \     I  am  sure 
Her  morning  wanted   sunlight,  she  so 

The  convent  and  lone  life  — within  the 
pale- 


At  least  metbougbt  she  held  with  bolr 

Edward, 
That  mBTtiage  wu  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  mirtk 

Pingcrand  thumb  —  thus  {snap  Jtiifi- 

giri).  And  my  answer  to  it- 
See  here— an  interwoven  H«nd  E! 
Take  tbou  this  ring;   1  will  demtDd  liit 

ward 
From  Edward  when  I  come  again.   A>, 

would  sbe? 
She  to  shut  up  my  blossom  in  the  lUd.' 
Thou  art  my  nun,  thy  cloiMer  in  mine 

Edith    (tating  Iki    ring).      Yea,  b«t 

Earl  Tostig  — 
Harold.  That" *  a  truer  ttst! 

For  if  the  North  take  fire,  I  should  tx 

I  shall  be,  soon  enough. 

Edith.  Ay,  but  last  nigH 

An  evil  dream  that  ever  came  and  went  — 

Harold.     A  gnat  that  veit  thy  pillo«' 

Had  I  been  by, 

I  would  have  apoil'd  his  horn.    My  girl 

what  was  it? 

EdUh.    Oh!  that  thou  wert  not  going' 

For  so  methought  it  was  our  maniage- 

And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead  mu 
Rose  iTDm  behind  the  altar,  tore  auray 
My  marriage  ring,  and   rent   my  bridil 

And  then  I  tum'd,  and  saw  the  cbirck 

all  fiU'd 
With  dead  men  upright  firom  tbeir  graie^ 

and  all 
The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  mudei 

thee, 
But   thou  didst   back   thyteU  against  s 

And  strike  among  them  with  thy  batdc-  . 


Harold. 


rel 


Edith.    Did  not  Heaven  speak  to  nKa  I 

in  dreams  of  old? 
Harold.     Ay  — well  — of  old.     I  tdl 

thee  what,  my  child; 
Thou  hast  misread  diis  meniy  dieam  ol 

Taken  the  lifted  piUan  of  tbe  wood 


,G(Ki'^le 


Foi  smootb  si 


a  o(  the  Huicl- 


Tbe  abadows  of  a  hundred  fit  dead  deer 
For  dead  men's  ghosts.    True,  thai  the 

battle-axe 
Was  out  of  place;  it  should  have  been 

the  bow.  — 
Come,  thou  ihalt   dream  no  mote  such 

B;  mine  own  eyes  —  and  these  two  sap- 
phires—these 

Twin  rubies,  that  are  amulets  against  all 

The  kissc*  of  all  kind  of  womankind 

In  Flanders,  till  the  sea  shall  roll  me  back 

To  iDiDble  at  thy  feet. 

£iAri.         That  would  but  shame  me, 

Rather  than  make  me  vain.   The  sea  may 
roll 

Sand,  shingle,  shore-weed,  not  the  living 

Which  guards  the  land. 

Harold.  Except  it  be  a  soft  one. 

And    undereaten    to    the    fall.       Mine 

amulet  .  .  . 
This   last  .   .  .  upon   thine  eyelids,   to 

shut  in 
A  happier  dream.    Sleep,  sleep,  and  thou 

shall  see 
My  greyhounds  fkeling  like  a  beam  of 

light. 
And  bear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells  in 

And  other  bella  on  earth,  which  yet  are 

heaven's; 
Guess  what  they  be. 

Hdith.      He  cannot  guess  who  knows. 
Farewell,  my  king. 

Harold.   Not  yet,  but  then  —  my  queen. 

Enttr  Aldwvth  from  the  thieket. 

Aldaiyih.    The  kiss  that  charms  thine 

eyelids  into  sleep, 
Wm  bold  mine  waking.     Hate  him?    I 

could  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  Ibis  fearful  child  can 


do: 


That  should  have  only  pulsed  for  Grif^b, 

beat 
For  his  pursuer.     I  love  him  or  think  I 

If  he  were  King  of  England,  I  bis  queen, 
1  might  be  sure  of  it.     Nay,  I  do  love 

She  muat  be  cloistet'd  somehow,  lest  the 

king 
Should  yield  bit  ward  to  Harold's  will. 

What  harm? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough  to  live,  not 

When  Harold  goes  and  Toslig,  shall  I 

play 
The  craftier  Tostig  with  him  7  fawn  upon 

him? 
Chime  in  with  all?    'O  thou  more  saint 

than  king !  * 
And  Ibal  were  true  enough.     '  O  blessed 

relics  I' 
'O  Holy  Peter!'     If  he  found  me  thu^ 
Harold  might  hate  me;  he  is  broad  and 

honest, 
Breathing   an   easy  gladness   .   .   .  not 

like  Aldwyth  .  .  . 
For  which  I  strangely  love  him.     Should 

not  England 
Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stay  the  feadt  that 

The  sons  of  Godwin  from  the  soct  of 

Alfgar 
By  such   a  marrying?    Courage,   noble 

Aldwyth  ! 
Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee  \ 

Our  wild  Tostig, 
Edward  hath  made  him  Eail:   he  would 

The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow,  dropt  the 

I  trust  he  may  do  well,  this  Camel,  whom 
I  play  upon,  that  be  may  play  the  note 
Whereat  the  dr^  shall  howl  and  run,  and 

Harold 
Hear  the  king's  music,  all  alone  with 

Pronounced  his  heir  of  England. 
I  see  the  goal  and  half  the  way  to  it.  — 
Peace-lover  is  out  Harold  for  the  sake 
Of  England's  wholenesa — so  —  to  shake 

the  North 
With  earthquake  and  disruption  —  lome 
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Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in  the  gap 
A  sacrifice  to  Harold,  ■  peace-offering, 
A  sclpe-goBt  marriage  —  »II  llie  sini  of 

both 
The  homes  on  mine  head  —  then  a  fair 


thou 

By  this,  that  Harold  lovet  but  Edith? 

AUieylh.  Morcar! 

Why  creep'st  thou  like  a  timorous  beast 

of  prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night? 

Morcar,  I  followed  thee. 

Aldtnyih.     Follow  my  lead,  and  I  will 

make  thee  earl. 
Morcar.     What  lead  then? 
Alifivylh.    Thou  shdt  flash  it  secretly 
Among  the   good    Northumbrian    folk, 

that  I  — 
That  Harold  loves  me  — yea,  and  pres- 
ently 
That  I  and  Harold  are  betroth'd  —  and 

last  — 
Perchance  that  Harold  wrongs  me;  tho' 

I  would  not 
That  it  should  come  to  that. 

Morcar.  1  will  both  flash 

And  thunder  for  thee. 

A^dwylk.  I  said  '  secretly ' ; 

It  is  the   flash  that   murders,  the  poor 

Never  harm'd  head. 

Morcar.    But  thunder  may  bring  down 
That  which  the  flash  hath  Hricken. 

Ald-aylh.  Down  with  Tostig! 

That  first  o(  all.  —And  when  doth  Harold 
go? 
Morcar.  To-morrow — first  to  Bosham, 

then  to  Flanders. 
Ald-Jiylk.      Not    to    come    back    till 
Tostig  shall  have  shown 
And  redden'd  with  his  people's  blood  the 

teeth 
That  shall  be  broken  by  us— yea,  and 

thou 
Chair'd  in  his  place.    Good-night,  and 

dream  thyself 
Their  chosen  YaA.  [_£xil  Aldwyth. 

Morcar,  Earl  iirsl,  and  after  that 

Who  know*  I  may  not  dream  myself  their 
kingl 


Harold  ami  iii  Men,  wrtctri 

Harold.     Friends,  iu  thai  last  inb» 
pliable  plunge 
Our  txHit  hath  burst  her  ribsi  bat  oao 

I  have  but  baik'd  my  bands. 

AUmdaitt.  I  dug  mine  inW 

My  old  fast  friend  the  shore,  and  diigine 

thus 
Felt  the  remorseless  outdraugbt  of  tb 

Haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  mykpi    . 
And  then  I  rose  and  ran.    The  blut  tU 

So  suddenly  hath  fallen  as  sudden^  — 
Put  Ihou  the  comet  and  thb  blast  lo- 

Harold.     Put  tbou  th>-Belf  and  mother- 
wit  together. 

Be  not  a  fool  t 

(£»ftr  Fishermen  vith  torches,  HaWLD 
goittg  up  te  ont  of  them,  RoiF.) 

Wicked  sea-will-o'-the-wijp! 
Wolf  of  the  shore  1  dog,  with  thy  lying 

lights 
Thou  hast  betray'd  us  on  these  rocks  ol 

Rolf.  Ay.  botthouliest  aslondtstbe 
black  herring-pond  behind  thee.  We  be 
fishermen  -,  1  came  to  tee  after  my  oeB- 

Harold.     To    drag    ui    into    theis. 
Fishermen?  devils! 
Who,  while   ye  fish  for  men  with  yoa; 

false  fires, 
Let  the  great  Devil  fish  for  your  own  souls- 

Xelf.  NBythen,webeUkerthebleofd 
Apostles;  ivti^  were  fishers  of  men,  Falkci 

Harold.    I  had  liefer  tliat  the  fish  had 
swallowed  me. 
Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  tbcic  were 

such  devils. 
What's  to  be  done? 

[  To  hi!  Men  —gofs  afiarl  vriti  lhr». 
FisAernan.    RoU',what&thdidsw«llo* 
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Raff.     A  whale  t 

J^ishtrman.  Then  >  whale  lo  a  whelk 
we  have  iwaltowed  the  King  aX  England. 
I  saw  him  over  there.  Ixiok  thee,  Kulf, 
wbeo  I  wa»  down  in  the  fever,  skt  wu 
down  with  the  hunger,  and  thou  didst 
Itand  bf  hei  and  give  her  thy  crabt,  and 
set  her  up  again,  till  now,  by  the  patient 
Saints,  she's  u  grabb'd  as  ever. 

Roif.  And  I'll  give  her  my  craba  again, 
when  tboD  art  down  again. 

Fiihtrman.  I  thank  thee,  Rolf  Run 
thoa  to  CoQDl  Guy;  he  is  hard  at  hand. 
Tell  him  what  hath  crept  into  out  creel, 
and  he  will  fee  thee  u  freely  as  he  will 
wrench  this  outlander'i  ranaom  out  of 
him  —  and  why  not?  for  what  right  had 
he  to  get  hinuelf  wrecked  on  another 
nian's  land? 

Relf.  Thou  art  the  hnman-heartedest, 
Christian -charitiest  of  all  crab-catchers. 
Share  and  ihare  alike  t  \_Exii. 

Harold  {IB  FisheriDan).  Fellow,  dost 
Ibou  catch  craba? 

FisAtrman.  A*  few  at  I  may  in  a 
wind,  and  Iclt  than  I  would  in  a  calm. 
Aj! 

HartUi.  I  have  a  mind  that  thou  ihalt 
catch  no  more. 

RiiAtrriatt.     How? 

Hnraid.     I  have  a  mind  to  brain  thee 

Fitktriaan.  Ay,  do,  do,  and  our  great 
Coant'Ctab  will  make  his  nippers  meet 
in  thine  heart;  hell  sweat  it  out  of  thee, 
hell  sweat  it  out  of  thee.  Look,  he's 
here!  He'll  apeak  for  himself  I  Hold 
thine  own,  if  thou  canst  1 

EhUt  Gcv,  Count  of  Ponthieu, 

Harold.     Guy,  Counf  of  Ponthieu? 
Guy.  Harold,  Earl  of  Weuex  \ 

Harold.    Thy  villaini  with  their  lying 

lights  have  wreck'd  a*  \ 
Guy.     Art  thou  not  Earl  of  Wessex? 
Haroid.  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  hang  gold  bracelets  on  a 

And  leave  them  for  a  year,  and  coming 

back 
Find  them  again. 

Guy.  Thou  art  ■  mighty  man 

In  th^e  own  earldom  t 


Harold.        Were  such  murderous  lian 
In   Wessen  — if   I    caught    thero,   they 

thould  bang 
Giff-gibbeted  for  sea-marks;  our  sea-mew 
Winging  their  only  waill 

Guy.  Ay,  liut  my  men 

Hold  that  the  shipwreckt  are  accursed  of 

God;  — 
What  hindeiB  me  to  hold  with  mine  own 

Harold.      The  Christian  manhood  of 

the  man  who  reigns! 
Guy.     Ay,  rave  thy  worst,  hot  in  our 
oubliettes 
Thou  Shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.     Hale  him 
hence!   [7D0Hfa/iii  Attendants. 
Fly  thou  to  William;  tell  him  we  have 
Harold. 

SCENE  II.  — Baveux.    Paiace. 

Count  William  and  William  Malkt. 

William.     We  hold  our  Saxon  wood- 
cock in  the  springe. 
But  he  begins  lo  flutter.    As  I  think 
He  was  thine  host  in  England  when  I 

To  visit  Edward. 

MaUl.  Yea,  and  there,  my  lord. 

To   make   allowance   fur   their   rougher 

fashions, 
I  found  him  all  a  noble  host  should  be. 
William.    Thou  art  his  friend:  thou 

know'st  my  claim  on  England 
Thro'  Edward's  promise;  we  have  him 

in  the  toils. 
And  it  were  well,  if  thou  ihouldsl  let  him 

feel 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger  nets  him 

So  that  he  bristle  himself  against  my  will. 
MaUt.     What  would  I  do,  my  lord,  if 

I  were  you? 

William.     What  wouldsl  thou  do? 

Malet.  My  lord,  he  is  thy  guesL 

William.     Nay,  by  the  splendour   of 

God,  no  guest  of  mine. 

He  came  not  to  see  me,  had  past  me  by 

To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for 

the  fate 
Which  hunted  kim  when  that  on-Saxon 
blast. 
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And  bolts  of  thunder  moulded  in  high 

To  serve  the  Normwi  purpose,  dtave  and 

Hia  boat  on  Fonthieu  beach;  where  our 

friend  Guy 
Had  wrung  bis  ransom  from  blm  by  the 

But  that  I  stept  between  and  purchased 


My  ransom'd  prisoner. 

MaUI.  Well.  If  not  with  gold, 

With  golden  deeds  and  iron  strokes  that 

brought 
Thy  war  with  Brittany  to  a  goodlier  close 
Than  else  had  been,  he  paid  his  ransom 

ffilliam.     So  that  henceforth  (hey  are 
not  like  to  league 
With  Harold  against  me. 

Malel.  A  marvel,  how 

He  from  the  liquid  sands  of  Coesnon 
Haled    thy    shore -swallow'd,    armour'd 


Nori 


sup 


To  light  foe  (bee  again  ! 

William.  Perchance  against 

Their  savet,  save  thou  save  biro   from 
himself. 
Maltt.    But  I  should  let   him   home 

again,  my  lord. 
William.     Simple!   let  fly   the    bird 
within  the  band. 
To  catch  the  bird  again  within  the  bush  1 
No. 
Smooth  Ihou  my  way,  before  he  clash 

with  me; 
I  want   his  voice   in  England   for    the 

I  want  tby  voice  with  him  to  bring  him 

And  being  brave  he  must  be  subtly  cow'd, 
And  being  truthful  wrought  upon  to  swear 
Vows  that  he  dare  not  break.     England 

Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my  dear 

friend 
A*  well  as  thine,  and  thou  thyself  shalt 

Luge  lordship  there  of  lands  and  terri- 


Malet.     I  knew  thy  purpose;  be  ud 
Wulfnotb  never 
Have  met,  except  in  public;  shall  the; 

In   private?    I  have   often  talk'd  Mk 

Wulfnotb, 
And  sluR'd  the  boy  with  feais  that  that 

On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

William.  Then  let  Ifaem  mett' 

Malel.      I  can  hut  lore   this  noUe, 

honest  Harold. 
William.     Love  him!  why  not?ttiiiK 
is  a  loving  ofHce, 
1   have  commission'd  thee  to  sivt  the 

Help  the  good  ship,  showing  the  smile 

Or  he  is  wieckl  for  ever. 

Enter  William  Rufus, 

William  Rufia.  Father. 

William.  Well.  boy. 

William   Rufus.     They   have  tiies 
away  the  toy  tbou  gaTcst  d> 
The  Norman  knighL 

William.  Why.  boy? 

William  Rufus.  Because  I  bcoLc 

The  horse's  leg  —  it  was  mine  a 

I  like  to  have  my  toy*,  and  break  tbe^ 

William.     WeU,  Ihou  sbalt  haw  u- 

other  Norman  knight  1 
William  Rufus.    And   may  1  hftii 

his  legs? 
William.     Yea,  —  get  thee  gone ' 
WiOiam  Rufus.     I'U  teU  them  I  Inn 

had  my  way  with  thee.        [£nL 
Malet.     I  never  knew  thee  check  ilr 

will  for  aught 
Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  ones 
William.    Who   shall   be    kings  d 

England,     t  am  heir 
Of  England  by  the  promise  of  her  king. 
MaUl.     But  there  the  great  Aaaembh 

choose  their  king. 
The  choice  of  England  is  the  to 

England. 
William.     I  will  be  king  of  EngliaJ 

by  the  laws. 
The  choice,  and  voice  of  England. 
Malti,  C«n  that  bd 
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ffiHiam.    The  voice  of  ktiy  people  i 
the  sword 

Tliftt  guards  Ibem,  oi  the  9word  that  bi 

(■ 
Here   c 


then 


the  would-be  what  I  will 

be  .  .  .  kinglike  .  ,  . 
Tbo'scMce  at  ea*e;  (ar,»*.ve  our  mesbei 

break. 
More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  prove  a 

{Enier  HAROLD,  mismff,  wi4h  his  tyts 

on  lAe  ground.) 
He  sees  me  nol  —  and  jel  he  dreams  of 

Eail,  wilt  thou  fly  ray  falcons  this  fiiir 

day? 
They  are  ofthe  best,  strong-wing'd  against 
Ihc  wind. 
Harold  {lookitig  up  suddtnly,  having 
•    cat^htbuilhilatliBurd).     Wbich 
way  dues  it  blow? 
WiUiam.     Blowing  for  England,  ha? 
Not  yet.    Thou  hast  not  learnt  thyquar- 

The   winds  so  cross  and  jostle  among 
these  towers. 
Harcld.    Count  of  the  Normani,  thoD 
bast  ransom'd  va, 
Maintain'd,  and  entettain'd  us  royally  I 
WiUiam.     And  Ihou  for  as  bast  fought 
as  loyally. 
Which  bin<ls  u«  fricndship-fitsl  for  ctct! 
Harold.  Good ! 

But  lest  wc  turn  the  scale  of  courtesy 
By  too  much  pressure  on  it,  I  would  fain. 
Since  Ihou  hast  promised  Wulfnoth  home 

Be  home  again  with  Wulfnoth. 

William.  Stay  — as  yet 

Thou  bast  but  seen  how  Norman  bands 

Bnt   walk'd   our   Norman    field,   scarce 

touch'd  or  Caated 
The  splendours  of  our  Court. 

Harold.  I  am  in  no  mood; 

I  should  be  as  the  fallow  of  a  cloud 
Crosung  your  light. 

WiUiam.  Najr,  rest  a  week  or  two. 
And  we  will  (ill  thee  full  of  Norman  sun, 
And  send  thee  back  among  thine  island 

With  Unghter. 


Harold.        CooDt,  1  thank  thee,  bat 
had  rather 
Breathe  the  tree  wind  from  off  our  Saxon 

Tbo'  charged  with  all  the  wet  of  all  the 

WiUiam.    Why  if  thou  wilt,  so  let  it 
be  —  thou  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hospitality 
To  chain  the  free  guest  tr;  the  banqaet- 

To-morrow   we  wiU   tide  with  thee  lo 

Harfleur, 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pray  in  Iby  behalf 


For  bappii 


hoE 


Alch  a 


nds  than  that 

In  faith. 


Thy  bark  at  Ponthieu,  — 
A  happy  one  —  whereby  we  came  lo  Know 
Thy  valour  and  thy  value,  noble  earl. 
Ay,  and  perchance  a  happy  one  for  thee. 
Provided  —  I  will  go  with  thee  to-mor- 

Nay  —  but    there    be    conditions,    easy 

ones, 
So  thou,  fair  friend,  will  take  them  easily. 

Entir  Pace. 
Page.     My  lord,  there  is  a  post  from 

With  news  for  thee.  [Exit  Page. 

WiUiam.     Come,  Malet,  let  ua  hear! 

\_Extunt  Count  William  and  Malet. 

Harold.     Condition!?     What   condi- 

lioiu?  pay  bim  back 

His  ransom?  'easy'  —  that  were  easy  — 

nay  — 
No  money-lover   he  I      What   laid   the 

King? 
'  I  pray  you  do  not  go  to  Normandy,' 
And  fate  halb  blown  me  hither,  bound 


There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in  his 

eyes. 
Gave  bis  shorn  smile  the  lie.    The  walls 

And  yon  huge  keep  that  hinders  half  the 

Free  air!  free  field  ! 

\Movis  to  go  out.    A  Man-at-arms 
foUmvt  him. 
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Man-at-arms.      1   have   the    Coont's 

CDmtnknds  to  follow  tbee. 
HarelJ.    What  then?   Am  I  in  danger 

in  thif  court? 
Man-at-armi.     I  cannot  tell.     I  have 

the  Count'i  command!. 
Harold.    Stand  out  of  earshot  then, 
and  keep  me  still 
In  eyeshoL 
Man-at-arms.  Yea,  lord  Harold. 

[  iVithdrawt. 
Harold.  And  arni'd  men 

Ever  keep  watch  beside  my  cnamher  door, 
And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood, 
There  i*  an  arm'd  man  ever  glides  behind ! 

{Enter  MaLET.) 
Why  am  I  follow'd,  haonted,  haia«-d, 

watch'd  ? 
See  yonder  1 

[Pointing  to  the  Man-at-arms. 
Maht.    Tis  the  good  Count's  care  for 
thee! 
The  Normans  love  thee  not,  nor  thou  the 

NoriEians, 
Or  —  ao  they  deem. 

Harold.  Dut  wherefore  ia  the  wind, 
Wbicb  way  aoever  the  vane-arrow  swing. 
Not  ever  tair  for   England?    Why  bat 

He  said  (thou  heardst  him)  that  I  tniut 

not  hence 
Save  on  conditions. 
Mala.  So  in  truth  he  said. 

Harold.     Malet,  thy  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman; 
There  somewhere  brats  an  English  pnlie 
in  thee '. 
Malet.     Well  —  for  my  mother's  sake 
I  love  your  England, 
But  for  my  father  1  love  Normandy. 
Harold.     Speak  for  thy  mother's  sake, 
and  tell  me  true. 
'      Maltl.    Then  for  my  mother's  sake, 
and  England's  sake 
That  satfers  in  the  daily  want  of  thee. 
Obey  the  Count's  conditions,  my  good 

Harold.     How.  Malet,  if  they  be  not 

honourable  1 


Malet.    Seem  to  obey  them. 

Harold.  Better  die  than  be '. 

Malet.    Choose  therefore  whctbei  dm 

wilt  have  ihy  conscience 

While  as  a  maiden's  hud,  or  whetba 

England 
Be  shatter'd  into  fragments. 
Harold.  News  from  En^and? 

Malet.     Moccai  and  Edwin  bavEOBi'il 
up  the  Thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig"!  govemame; 
And  all   the  North  of  Hnmber  if  om 

Harold.     \  should  be  there,  Uakwl 

should  be  there ! 
Maiet.    And  Toslig  in  hk   own  hill 
on  suspicion 
Hath  massacred  the  Thane  that  was  tai 

guest, 
Gamel,  the  sou  of  Oim :  and  there  be  lure 
As  villainously  slain. 

Harold.  The  wolf;  thebets: 

111  news  for  guests,  ha,  Malet!    Hdr? 

What  more? 
What  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know  of 
this?  I 

Malel.    They  say  bit  wife  was  kno«- 

ing  and  abetting. 
Harold.     They  wy,   hU    wife!— T« 
marry  and  have  no  hosband 
Makes  the  wife  fool.    My  God,  I  shodJ 

I'll  hack  my  way  lo  the  sea. 

Malel.  Thou  canst  not,  Harold; 

Our  D«ke  is  all  between  thee  and  lb* 


mfdt. 

For  he  is  only  debonair  to  those 
That  follow  where  he  leads,  hul  ttuV  u 

death 
To  those  that  cross  him.  — Look  tboi, 

here  is  Wulfnoth  I 
1  leave  thee  to  thy  talk  with  him  akme; 
How  wan.  poor  lad !   how  sick  and  »d 
for  home  !  [Exil  Malet. 

Harold  {muttering).     Go  not  to  Koe- 
mandy  —  go  not  to  Normandy  '■ 
{Eniir  Wulfnoth.) 
Poor  brother  1  still  a  hostage  1 

iVMl/nolh.  Yea,  and  I 
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Nor  mark  the  sea-bitd  rouse  himself  and 

hover 
Above  the  windy  ripple,  and  fill  the  sky 
With    free   lea-laughtet — never  —  uve 

Tbon  caoat  make  yield  tbji  Iran-mooded 

Dake 
To  let  me  go. 

Harold.    Why,  brother,  lo  he  will; 
But  on  conditions.    Canst  thou  guess  at 
tbcm? 
Wulfnolh-     Draw  nearer,  — I  was  in 
the  corridor, 
I  saw  him  coming  with  his  brother  Odo 
Th«  Bayeux  bishop,  and  1  hid  myself. 
Harold.    They  did   thee   wrong  who 
niade  thee  bottife;  thou 
Wast   ever   fearful. 

WulfiBih.  And  he  spoke— I 

heard  him  — 
•This  Harold  is  not  of  the  royal  blood, 
Can   have  no  right  to  the   crown,'  and 

Odo  »aid, 
'  Thine  i>  the  right,  for  thine  the  might; 

And  yonder  is  thy  keep.' 

Harold.  No,  Wulfnolh,  no. 

Wta/Hoth.    And  William  laugh'd  and 

swore  that  might  was  right. 

Far   as  he    knew  in  this  poor  world  of 

'  Many,  the  Saints  must  go  along  with 

us. 
And,  brother,  we  will  find  a  way,'  said 

he  — 
Vea,  yea,  he  would  be  king  of  England. 
Harold.  Never! 

Wuifneth.    Yea,  but  thou  must  not  this 

way  answer  kim. 
Harold.     Is  it  not  better  still  to  speak 

the  truth  ? 
WuJfHotk.      Not  here,  or   thou   wilt 
never  hence  nor  1 : 
For  in   the  racing   toward   this   golden 

goal 
He  tains  not  right  or  left,  but  tramples 

flat 
VThatever  thwarts  him ;  hast  thou  never 

Hii  savagery  at  Alenfon  —  the  [own 


Hung  out  raw  hides  along  theii  walls, 

and  cried, 
'  Work  for  the  tanner.' 

Harold.  That  had  aoger'd  me 

Had  I  been  William. 

WtiifnoA.    Nay,  but  he  had  ptisonen. 
He  tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced  their  hands 

And  flung  them  streaming  o'er  the  battle- 

Upon  the  heads  of  those  who  walk'd 

Oh,  speak  him  fair,  Harold,  for  thine  own 
sake. 
Harold.     Your  Welshman  says,  ■  The 
Truth  against  the  World,' 
Much  more  the  truth  against  myself. 

Wulfnolh.  Thyself? 

But   for   my  sake,  O  brother  I   oh!   for 

Harold.     Poor  Wolfnolh  1  do  they  not 

entreat  Ihee  well? 
WiUfhoih.    1  see  the  bUcknew  of  my 
dungeon  loom 
Across  their  lamps  of  revel,  and  beyond 
The  merriest  murmurs  of  their  banquet 

The  shackles  that  will  bind  me  to  the 


Call  it 


nfaii! 


and  not  to  \\c, 
Harold.  I  do  not  counsel  thee  to  lie. 
The  man  that  hath  to  foil  a  murderous  aim 
May,  surely,  play  with  words. 

Harold.  Words  are  the  roan. 

Not  ev'n  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would  I 

lie. 

WulfnoA.    Then  for  thine  Edith? 

Harold.         There   tbon    prick'st  me 

Walfnoth.     And  for  our  Mother  Eng- 
land? 
Harold.  Deeper  still. 

Wulfnolh.     And  deeperstill  the  deep- 
down  oubliette, 
Down  thirty  feet  beluur  the  smiling  day  — 
In  blackness  —  dc^'  food  thrown  upon 

thy  head. 
And  over  thee  the  suns  arise  and  set. 
And  the  lark  sings,  the  sweet  stars  come 
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And  men  ue  at  Uieir  mukeU,  in  their 

lields, 
And  woo  tbeiT  love«  and  b*vc  (oigottcD 

thee; 
And  thou  art  apHght  in  thy  living  grave, 
Whete  there  is  barely  room  lo  ^ift  thy 

And  ill  thine  England  hath  (o^otten  thee; 
And  be  our  laiy-piooi  Nonnan  King, 
With  all  hU  Normaui  round  him  once 

again. 
Counts  his  old  beads,  and  hath  forgotten 

thee. 
Hareld.    Thou  art  of  my  Uood,  and 

to  methinka,  my  boy, 
Thy    fears    infect    me    beyond    leason. 

Peace  I 
WtdfttsA.     And  then  our  Rery  Tostig, 

while  thy  hands 
Are  palsied  here,  if  his  Northumbrians  rise 
And  burl  bin  from  them,  —  I  have  heard 

the  Normans 
Couni  npan  thii  confusion  —  may  he  not 

A  league  with  William,  so  to  bring  him 
back? 
Harold.     Thai  lies  wilbin  the  uhadow 

of  the  chance. 
WvlfnBlk.     And  like  a  river  in  flood 
thro'  a  burst  dam 
Descends  the  ruthless  Nonnan  — our  good 

King 
Kneels  mumbling  some  old  bone  —  our 

helpless  folk 
Are  wash'd  away,  wailing,  in  their  own 
blood  — 
Harold.    Wailing!  notwarring?   Boy, 
thou  hast  foT^tten 
That  ihou  an  English. 

WulfnoA.   Thenourmodcstwomen  — 
1  know  the  Nocman  license  —  thine  own 
Edilh  — 
Harold.     No  more  \    I  will    not    hear 

thee  — William  comes. 
Wulfitalh.     I   dare  not  well  be  seen 
in  talk  with  thee. 
Make  Ihou  not  mention   that   I   spake 
with  thee. 
[Mimis  atnay  to  Iki  back  o/lAi  stagi, 

Enttr  William,  Malet,  and  OFFICER. 
C^ir.    We  have  the  man  that  rail'd 
■gainst  thy  birlb. 


William.    Tear  out  his  tongue. 
Officer.  He  shall  not  rail  igui. 

He  said   that  he  should  see  confnuoi 

fall 
On  thee  and  on  tbine  house. 

iVilliam.  Tear  out  hb  eyc^ 

And  plunge  him  into  prison. 

OffUer.  It  shall  be  Jmk. 

[Exit  Men. 

iVilliam.    Look  not  amaied,  fair  ciH ! 

Better  leave  undone 

Than  do  by  halves  —  longueleu  and  eye- 

less,  ptison'd  — 

Harold.     Better  methinks   have  lliii 

the  man  at  once! 
William.     We  have  respect  for  mu'i 
immortal  soul. 
We  seldom  take  man's  life,  except  in 

It  frights  the  traitor  more  to  maim  tad 
blind. 
Harold.     In  mine  own  land  I  ihony 
have  scorn'd  the  man. 
Or  lash'd  his  rascal  back,  and  let  him  go 
IVilliam.     And  let  bim  go  ?    To  sUn- 
der  thee  again ! 
Yet  in  (bine  own  land  in  thy  father's  ds; 
They  blinded  my  young  kinsman,  Alfad 

—ay. 
Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 
Harold  They  lirf. 

IVilliam.     But  thou  and  he  — whom 
at  tiiy  word,  for  thou 
Art  known  a  speaker  of  the  truth,  I  (ax 
From  ibis  foul  charge  — 

Harold.       Nay,  nay,  he  freed  himself 
By   oath    and    compurgation    from   Ihi 

The  king,  the  lords,  the  people  dear'ii 

William.     But  thou  and  he  drove  ow 
good  Normans  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles  in  OS  yet 
Archbishop  Kobert  hardly  scaped  with 
life. 
Harold.     Archbishop  Robert!  Robert 
the  Archbishop  I 
Robert  of  Jumieges,  he  that  — 

Malit.  Qiuet '.  quiet ! 

Harold.     Count  I    if   there   sat  within 

Ihc  Norman  chair 

A  ruler  all  for  England  —  one  who  fill'tl 

All  offices,  all  biskopdcki  with  Engliih  - 
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We  could  Dot  move  fram  E>over  to  the 

H  umber 
Saving  thro'  Norman  bishupricks —  I  say 
Ye  would   applaud   that   Norman  who 

should  drive 
The  itiangcr  to  the  fiends ! 

mUiam.  Why,  that  is  reason  ! 

Warrior  thou  art,  and  mighty  wise  withal  I 
Ay,  ay,  but   many  among  our  Norman 

Hate  thee  for  this,  and  press  upon  me  — 

laying 
God  and  the  sea  have  given  thee  to  our 

To   plunge  thee  into    life-long    prison 

Vet  I  hold  out  against  them,  as  I  may, 
Yea — would   hold   out,  yea,  tho'   they 

should  revolt-*- 
For  thoD   hast   done   the  battle  in  my 

1  am  thy  fastest  friend  in  Normandy. 
Harold.     I  am  doubly  bound  to  thee 

...  if  this  he  so. 
Wiltiam.    And   I   would   bind    thee 
more,  and  would  myself 
Be  bounden  to  thee  more. 

ffareld.  Then  let  me  hence 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edward. 

IViliiam.  So  we  wiU. 

We  hear  he  bath  not  long  to  live. 
Hartld.  It  may  be. 

WiUiam.     Why  then  the  heir  of  Eng- 
land, who  is  he  ? 
Harold.    The  Atheling  is  nearest   to 

the  throne. 
William.     But    sickly,   slight,    half- 
witted and  a  child. 
Will  England  have  bim  king? 
Harold.  It  may  be,  no. 

William.     And    hath    King   Edward 

not  pronounced  his  heir? 
Harold.    Not  that  I  know. 
William.  When  he  was  here 

in  Normandy, 
He  loved  us  and  we  him,  because  we 

found  him 
A  Norman  of  the  Normans. 
Harold.  So  did  we. 

William.     A  gentle,  gracious,   pure 
and  saintiy  man  1 
And  gratefiil  to  the  hand  that  shielded 


To  me  93  his  successor.    Knowest  thou 
this? 
Harold.  I  learn  it  now. 

William.  Ttion  knowest  I  am  his 

And  that  my  wife  descends  from  Alfred? 
Harold,  Ay. 

William.    Who  hath   a  better  claim 
then  to  the  crown 
So  that  ye  will  not  crown  the  Atheling? 
Harold.    None   that   I   know  ...  if 
that  hut  hung  upon 
King  Edward's  wiU. 

William.    Wilt^ou  uphold  my  claim? 

MaUl  {aHdt  10  Harold),     Be  careful 

of  thine  answer,  my  good  friend. 

Wulfnoth   (aiidi  lo   Harold).      Ohl 

Harold,  for  my  sake  and  for  thine 

Harold.      Ay  ...  if  the   king  have 

William.    But  hath  he  done  it  then? 
Harold.  Not  that  I  know. 

William.     Good,  good,  and  thou  wilt 

help  me  lo  the  crown? 
Harold.    Ay  ...  if   (he   Wilan  will 

consent  to  this. 
William.   Thou  art  the  mightiest  voice 
in  England,  man, 
Thy  voice  will  lead  the  Witan  —  shall  I 
have  it? 
.  Widfnoth    {aside  to   Harold).      Ohl 
Harold,  if  thoa  love  thine  Edith, 
ay. 
Harold.     Ay,  if— 
MaUt  {atide  to  Harold).    Thine  '  ifs ' 

will  sear  thine  eyes  out  —  ay, 
William.     I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  help 
me  to  the  crown? 
And  1  will  make  thee  my  great  Earl  of 


For  I  shall  most  sojourn  in  Normandy; 
And  thou  be  my  vice-king  in  England. 

Wul/»oiA  '  {astdt  lo  Harold).  Ay, 
brother  —  for  the  sake  of  England 
— »y. 
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Harold.         Ay. 
William,  1  am  content. 

For  thuu  ait  truthful,  and  thy  word  thy 

To-morrow  will  we  ride  with  thee  to 
Harflear.  {Exit  William. 

Malil.  Harold,  I  am  thy  friend,  one 
life  with  thee. 

And  even  as  1  ihould  bless  thee  saving 

I  thank  thee  now  for  havin?  saved  thy- 
self. yExit  Malet. 
Harold.     For  having   lost   myself  to 

Said  'ay 'when  I  meant  'no,' lied  like 

a  lad 
That   dreads  the  pendent  scourge,  laid 

■ay'  [or  'no'! 
Ay!  No!  —  he  hath  not  bound   me  by 

Is  'ay'  an  oath?   is  'ay'  strong  as  an 

Or  is  it  the  same  sin  to  break  my  word 

As   break   mine   oath?      He  cali'd   my 

He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I  am  a  liar, 
And  makes  believe  that  he  believes  my 

word  — 
The  crime  be  on  his  head  —  not  l)ounden 

\_Suddenly  doors  art  Jlung  oftn,  dis- 
covering in  an  inner  hall  COUNT 
William  in  kit  slate  raits,  seated 
upon  hit  Ikront,  btlween  Iwa 
Bishops,  Odo  of  Baveux  iting 
one  :  in  the  centre  ef  Ike  hall  an  ari 
(ovtred  with  cloth  of  gold:  and  on 
either  side  of  it  Ike  Norman  barons. 

Enter  a  JaILOB  befare  William's  throne. 
William    (Jo  Jailor).        Knave,  h»*t 

thou  let  thy  prisoner  scape? 
Jailor.  Sir  Count, 

He  had  but  one  foot,  he  must  have  hopt 

Yea,   some    familiar  spirit    must    have 
help'd  him. 
Wiltiant.     Woe  knave  to  thy  bmlliar 
and  to  thee  I 

Give  me  thy  keys.      [They  fall  clashing. 


Nay  let  them  lie.    Stand  there  and  wut 

[  The  Jailor  stands  asiit. 

William   {to   Harold).       Hast   thou 

such  trustless  jailors  in  thyNonb? 

Harold.     We   have   few   prisoneit  ii 

mine  earldom  there, 

So  less  chance  for  false  keepen. 

William.  We  have  heard 

Of  thy  just,  mild,  and  equal  goTemaiicti 
Honour  to  theel  thou  art  perfect  in  tH 

Thy  naked  word  thy  bond !   confirm  it 

Before  oar  gather'd  Nonoan  banwage. 
For  they  will   not  believe  thee  —  al  1 

believe. 
{^Descends  /rem  his  throne  andstani 

by  the  ark.  * 
Let  all  men   here  bear  wilnea  of  ou 

\_BecAons  to  Harold,  who  adpameis 
{Enter  Malet  behind  him.) 
Lay  thou  thy  hand   upon  thii  golden 


this  I 
Harold.     What  should  I  swear?  Whj 

should  I  swear  on  this? 
William   {savagely).     Swear   thou  lo 

help  me  lo  the  crown  of  England. 
Malet     {lohisfiering     Harold).       Mj 

friend,  thou  hast  gone  too  br  to 

palter  now. 
Wutfnoth  {-uAiipiringUvoM,).  Swear 

Harold.    I  swear  to  help  thee  to  the 
crown  of  England  .  .  . 
According  ai  King  Edward  promisei. 
William.     Thou   must  sweat    riiao- 

lutely,  noble  Earl. 
Malet  {whispering).     Delay  is  death 

to  thee,  ruin  to  England. 
Wul/noth  {whispering).   Swear,  dear- 
est brother,  I  beseech  thee,  swear: 
Harold   {puttit^    his    hand   on  tit 
jewel).    I  swear  to  help  thee  to 
the  crown  of  England. 
William.     Thanks,  truthful  Earii    1 
did  not  doubt  thy  word. 


Bat   tbal  mj  buoiu   might  believe  thy 

And  thai  Che  Holy  SainU  of  Normandy 
Wbeo  thou  ait  home  in  England,  with 

IhLne  own, 
Might  stiengthen  thee  in  keeping  of  thy 

I  made  thee  awear.  —  Show  hiro  by 
whom  he  hatb  iwoin. 
[7*11^  Aim  Bisbops  aiA'a»»,  andratst 
the  cloth  D/gsld.  7  At  iadiei  ami 
bonts  of  taints  art  sitn  lying  in 
tktari. 


Harold.     Hottible!    \_Thty  lit  Ihi  di 

fall  again. 
William.     Ay,  TaMhoii  hut  iworn  an 
oath 
Which,  if  not   kepi,   would   make   the 

bard  earth  rive 
To  the  very  Devil'*  horns,  the  bright  *ky 

To  the  very  feet  of  God,  and  send  het 

Of  injured   Saints  to  icatler  spaikt  of 

plague* 
Tbro'  all  your  ciliei,  blast  your  infants, 

dash 
The  torch  of  war  among  yonr  standing 

Dabble  your  hearths  with  your  own  blood. 

—  Enough ! 
Thou  wilt  not  break  it !     I,  the  Count  — 

the  King  — 
Thy  friend  —  am  grateful  for  thine  honest 

oath, 
Not  coming  fiercely  tike  a  conqueror,  now. 
But  softly  as  a  bridegroom  to  bis  own. 
For  I  abaU  rule  according  to  your  kwa. 
And   make   yoni  ever-janing  Earldoms 


Out-towering  ber»  of  France.  .  .  .    The 

wind  i*  fair 
For   England   now.  .   .  .    To-night  we 

will  be  merry. 
To-morrow  will  I  ride  with  tbee  to  Har- 
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Harold.    To-nightwe  will  be  merry  — 

Jugglerand  bastard  — bastard  —  he  hales 

that  most  — 
William  the  tanner's  bastard!      Would 

O  God,  that  1  were  in  some  wide,  waste 

lield 
With   nothing    but   my   battle-axe    and 

To  spatter  his  brains!     Why  let  earth 

rive,  gulf  in 
These  cursed  Normans  —  yea  and  mine 

Cleave  heaven,  and  send  thy  saints  that 


In 
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Ev'n   to   their   faces,   '  If  ye   side   with 

William 
Ve  are  not  noble.'     How  their  pointed 

Glared  at  me!     Am  I  Harold,  Harold, 


Of  our  great   Godwi 

n?      Lo! 

I  touch 

My  limbs  — they  «r 

e  not  min 

e-they 

Did  the  chest  move?    did  it  move?   I 

O  Wulfnolh,    Wulfnotb,   brother,  thou 
hast  betiay'd  me! 
Wulfnolh.      Forgive   me,   brother,   1 
will  live  here  and  die. 

Enter  Page. 

Pagt.      My  lord !    the   Duke  awuts 

thee  at  the  banquet. 
Harold.     Where  they  cat  dead  men's 

flesh,  and  drink  their  blood. 
Pagt.     My  lord  — 

Harold.     I  know  your  Norman  cook- 
It  masks  all  this. 
Page.  My   lord !    thou  art 

while  as  death, 
Harold.     With  looking  on  the  dead. 

Am  I  so  white? 
Thy  duke  will  seem  the  darker.     Hence, 

1  follow.  ]_Exeunt, 
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KiNG  Edward  dying  oh  a  ceuch,  and  by 
him  slandiag  Ihi  Queen,  Harold, 
Abchblshop  Sticand,  Gurth,  Leof- 
wiN,  Archbishop  Aldbed,  Aldwyth, 
and  Edith. 

Stigand.     Sleeping  or   dying   there? 
If  this  be  death. 
Then   our  great  council  wait  to  crown 

thee  king  — 
Come  hither,  I  have  a  power; 

[  To  Harold. 
They  call  roe  near,  for  I  am  close  to  thee 
And  England  — I,  old  shrivell'd  Sligand, 

I, 
Dry  as  an  old  wood-fungu*  on  a  dead 


If  e'er   (he  Norman  grow  too  hard  [i 

I  bee, 
Ask  me  for  this  at  thy  most  need,  son 

Harold, 
At  thy  most  need  —  not  sooner. 
NaroM.  So  1  wiU. 

Sligand.   Red  gold  —  a  hundred  purses 

1(  thou  canst  make  a  wholesome  use  of 

these 
To  chink    against    the   Norman,   I   do 

believe 
My  old  crook'd  spine  would  bud  oat  two 

young  wings 
To  fly  (o  heaven  straight  with. 

Harold.  Thank  thee,  father  I 

Thou  art  English,  Edward  too  is  English 

He  bath  clean  repented  of  bis  Noiman- 

Stigand.     Ay>  as  the  libertine  repents 

Make  done  undone,  when  thro'  hil  dying 

Shrills  '  lost  tbro'  thee.'    They  have  built 

their  castles  here; 
Oar  priories  are  Norman;  the  Normao 


[Pointing  la  King  Edward,  iltefiof. 
Haratd.  I  would  1  «st 

Aj  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he ! 
That  1  might  rest  as  calmly !     Look  u 

The  rosy  face,  and  long  dowo-silfenif 

The  brows    unwrinkled   as   a   smnino 

Stigand.      A  summer  mere  withsudda 

wreck  ful  gusts 
From  a  side-gorge.     Pasuonless?    Hm 

he  flamed 
When    Tostig's  aager'd   earldom  flmg 

He  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 
To  one  black  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot 

passion , 
Siding  with  our  great  Council  agaiiBl 

Toatig, 
Out-passion'd  his!     Holy?  ay,  ly,  F«- 

A  conscience  for  bis  own  soul,  not  liii 

A   twilight    conscience   lighted  thro'  > 

chink; 
Thine  by  the  sun;  nay,  by  some  sun  to  be, 
When  all  the  world  hath  IcarDt  to  tpnk 

the  (ruth. 
And  lying  were  self-murder  by  that  State 
Which  was  the  exception. 
Harold.    That  sun  may  God  speed! 
Stigand.    Come.    Harold,   shake  Out 

cloud  olFt 
Harold.  Can  I,  father? 

Our  Tostig  parted  cursing  me  and  Hog- 

lend; 
Our  sister  hates  us  for  his  bani^uneot; 
lie  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  agaiiBt 

England, 
Arid  Wuifnolh  is  alone  in  Normandy. 
For  when  I  rode  with  William  don  (a 

Harfleur, 
■  Wuifnolh  is  sick,*  he  said;  '  he  cannot 

follow;' 
Then  with  that  friendly-fiendly  smOe  of 

his, 
'  We  have  learnt  to  love  him,  let  him  ■ 

little  longer 
Remain  a  hostage  for  the  toyal^ 
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of  Godwin's  house.'     At  fac  u  louchet 

Wulfnoth 
I  that  so  prized  plain  word  and  naked 

truth 
Have  linn'd  againM  it — all  in  vain. 

LeofaHn.  Good  btolher, 

By  tdl  the  truths  that  ever,  piiest  halh 

preach'd, 
Of  ill  the  lies  that  ever  men  have  lied, 
Thine  is  the  paidoaablest. 

f/arold.  May  be  so  l 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 
To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so. 
Stigatid.    Tut,   tut,   I   have   absolved 
thee  :   dott  thou  scorn  me. 
Because  I  had  my  Canterbury  pallium, 
Froin  one  whom  they  dispoped? 
Hareid.  No,  Stigand,  no ! 

Stigand.     Is  naked  truth   actable   in 
true  lite? 
I   have   beard   a  laying  of   thy  father 

Godwin, 
That,  were  a  man  of  Mate  nakedly  true. 
Men  would  but  take  him  for  the  craftier 
liar. 
Ltafliiiit.     Be  men  lew  delicate  than 
the  Devil  himself? 
I  thonght  that  naked  Truth  would  shame 

the  Devil 
The  Devil  is  so  modesL 

Gurlk.  He  never  said  it ! 

Ltofwin.     Be  thou  not  Uupid-bonest, 

brother  Gurlh  \ 
Harold.    Better  to  be  a  liar's  dog,  and 
hold 
My   master   honest,   than   believe    that 

And  ruling  men    are   htal   twins   that 

Move  one  without  the  other.     Edward 

Dazed—  he  halh  seen  a  vision. 

Eikeard.  The  green  tree  1 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the  highest 
Crying  '  the  doom   of  England,'  and  at 


From  off  the  bearing  trunk,  and  hurl'd  it 

frotn  him 
Tbree  lietds  away,  and  then  he  daih'd 

and  drench'd. 


He    dyed,  he    soak'd    the  trunk   with 

human  blood, 
And  brought   the   sunder'd   tree   again, 


Grew  ever  high  and. higher,  beyond  my 

And  shot  out  sidelong  boughs  actoss  the 

That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in  far 

isles 
Beyond  my  seeing:  and  the  great  Angel 

And  past  again  along  the  highest  crying 

*  l-he  doom  of  England  ! '  —  Tostig,  raise 

my  head  1       [Falls  back  senstUit. 

Harold  (r ailing  him).        Let  Harold 

serve  for  Tostig! 

Quttn.  Harold  served 

Tostig  so  ill,  he  cannot  serve  for  Tostig  I 

Ay,raisehi5he»d,  for  thou  hast  laid  it  low  1 

The   sickness  of  our  saintly  king,   for 

My  prayers  go  up  as  fait  as  my  tears  fait, 
I  well  believe,  halh  mainly  drawn  itself 
From  lack  of  Tostig  —  thou  hast  baniih'd 

Harold.    Nay  —  but  the  council,  and 

the  king  himself. 
Quern.    Thou  halest  him,  hatest  him. 
Hartld  (coldly') .  Ay  —  Stigand, 

unriddle 
This  vision,  canst  thou? 

Stigand.  Dotage ! 

Edward  {starting  «/).     It  is  tinish'd. 
I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house  —  the  Lord 

hath  dwelt 
In   darkness.     I  have  built  the  Lord  a 

Palms,    flowers,    pomegranates,   golden 

cherubim 
With  twenty-cubit  wings  from   wall  to 

I  have  built  the   Lord  a  house  —  sing, 

Asaph  I  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman!  blow  the  trumpet. 

Fall,  cloud,  and  till  the  house  —  lol  my 

two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz !  — 

[i'HiRj- Harold  nHO'Gurth. 
Harold,  Gurth,  —  where  am  II 
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Where  il  the  charter  of  oar  Westminster? 
Sligand.     It  ties  beiide   thee,   king, 

upon  thy  bed. 
Edward.     Sign,  sign  at  once  —  take, 
lign  it,  Stigand,  Aldredl 
Sign  it,  my  good  son  Harold,  Gurib,  >nd 

Leofwio, 
Sign  it,  my  queen  ! 
All.  We  have  sign'd  it. 

Edward.  It  i>  finish'd  ! 

The     kingUest  Abbey   in   all   Christian 

The  lordliest,  loftielt  miiuler  ever  built 
To  Holy  Petei  in  our  English  isle ! 
Let  me  be  buried  there,  and  all  our  kings. 
And  all  our  just  and  wise  and  holy  men 
Tlut    shall    be    born  hereafter.      It   is 

finish'd  \ 
Hast  thou  had  absolution  for  thine  oath? 
[  To  Hwold. 
Harold.    Stigsnd  hath  given  me  abso- 
lution for  iL 
Edviard.     Stigand    ia    not   canonical 
enough 
To  save  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Norman 
Saints. 
Stigand.    Norman  enoagh !     Be  there 
no  Saints  of  England 
To  help  us  from  their  brethren  yonder? 

Edtvard.  Prelate, 

The  Saints  are  one,  but  those  of  Norman- 

Aie  mightier  than  our  own.  Ask  it  of 
Aldred.  [  Ta  Harold. 

Aldrtd.  It  shall  be  granted  him,  my 
king;    for  he 

Who  TOWS  a  vow  to  strangle  his  own 

Il  guiltier  keeping  this,  than  breaking  it 
Edward.     0  friends,  1  shall  not  Over- 

Stigand.     Why   then    :h;    throne    is 
empty.     Who  inherits? 
For  tho'  we  be  not  bound  by  the  king's 

In  making   of  a  king,   yet  the   king's 

Is    mach    toward    his    making.      Who 

inherits? 
Edgar  the  AtheUng? 

Edward.  No,  no,  but  Harold. 

1  love  him;  he  hath  served  me:  none 

bathe 


Can  nile  all  England.     Yetthecwsei 
For  swearing  blsel]'  by   those  blessed 

He  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 

Harold.  Not  meu 

To  make  our  England  NormaiL 

Ethvard.  There  spake  Godwin, 

Who  hated  all  the  Normans;  but  tbeif 

Have  heard  thee,  Harold. 
Edith.  ■    O  my  lord,  my  kiag! 


Hekn< 


eby. 


Edward.  Vea,  1  know 

He   knew  not,  but  those  heavenly  esn 

have  heard. 
Their  curse  is  on  him;  wilt  thou  brisf 

another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head? 
Ediih.  No,  no,  not  I. 

Edward.     Why  then,  thou  must  not 

Hareld.  Wherefore,  wherefore? 

Edward.     O  ton,  when  tbou  didst  tcU 

me  of  thine  oath, 

I  sorrow'd  for  my  random  promise  given 

To  yon  fox-lion.     I  did  not  dream  then 

1  should  be  king. —  My  son,  the  Saisti 

are  virgins; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity, 
The  cold,  white  lily  bloH'ing  in  her  cell: 
1    have    been    myself  a   virgin;    and  I 

To  consecrate  my  virgin  here  to  heaven — 
The  silent,  eloister'd,  solitary  life, 
A  life  of  life-long  prayer  against  the  cnite 
That  lies  on  thee  and  England. 

Hareld.  No,  no,  no. 

Edward.    Treble  denial  of  the  toofie 

of  Aesh, 
Like  Peter's  when  he  fell,  and  tbou  wilt 

have 
To  wail  for  it  like  Peter.    O  my  sod  ! 
Are    all    oaths   to    be   broken   then,  sll 

promises 
Made  in  our  agony  for  help  from  heaven? 
Son,  there  is  one  who  loves  thee:  and  a 

What  matters  who,  so  she  be  serviceable 

In  all  obedience,  aa  mine  own  hath  been : 

God  bless  thee,  wedded  daughter. 

\Lttying  hit  hand  on  At  Queen's  ktai 

Qmein.  &tm  thou  too 
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That   brother  whom  I  love  beyond   the 

reit. 
My  banish'd  Tostig. 

Edward.  All  the  sweet  Sainta 

bless  him! 
Spare   and   foibeai   him,  Harold,  if  he 

And  let  him  pass  unscathed;   he  loves 

me,  Harold  • 
Be  kindly  to  the  Normans  left  among  us. 
Who  follow'd  me  for  love  !  and  dear  son, 

When  thoD  art  king,  to  sec  my  solemn 


Not  to  swear  falsely  twice. 

Edward.  Thou  wilt  not  swear? 

Harold.    I  cannot. 
Edward.  Then  on  thee  remains 

the  curse, 
Harold,  if  thon  embrace  her:  and  on  thee, 
Edith,  if  thou  abide  it,— 

[  Tht  King  moans:  Edith  falh  and 
knitU  by  Ihc  louth. 
StiganJ.      .  He  bath  Svioon'd! 

Death?  ...  no,  as  yet  a  breath. 

Harold.  Look  up !  look  up ! 

Edith! 
Mdrid.    Confuse  her  not;    she  hath 
begun 
Her  life-long  prayer  for  thee. 

A/Jwylh.  O  noble  Harold, 

I  would  Ihuu  couldst  have  sworn. 

Harold.  For  thine  own  pleasure? 

Aldteytk.     No,  but  (o  please  our  dying 
king,  and  those 
Who   make   thy  good   their  own  —  all 
England,  Earl. 
Atdrcd.     I  would   thou  couldsl  have 
sworn.    Our  holy  king 
Hath   given   his  vii^n   lamb    lo    Holy 

To  save  thee  from  the  curse. 

Harold.  Alas !  poor  man. 

His  promise  brought  it  on  me. 

Aldrtd.  O  good  son ! 

That  knowledge  made  him  all  the  care- 
fuller 
To  find  a  means  whereby  the  curse  might 

glance 
From  thee  and  England. 


Harold.  Father,  We  SO  bved  — 

Aldrtd.      The    more    the    love,    the 

mightier  ia  the  prayer; 

The  more  the  love,  the  mote  acceptable 

The    sacrifice    of   both    your    loves   to 

heaven. 
No  sacrilice   to  heaven,  no  help  from 

That  runs  thro'  all  the  faiths  of  all  the 

And  sacrifice  there  most  be,  for  the  king 
Is  holy,  and  hath  talk'd  with  God,  and 

A  shadowing  horror;  there  are  signs  In 

Harold.     Your  comet  came  and'wenL 
Aldrtd.  And  signs  on  earth  1 

Knowest  thou  Senlac  hill? 
Harold.  I  know  all  Sussex; 

A    good    entrenchment    for  a   perilous 

Aldrtd.     Pray    God    that    come    not 
suddenly !    There  ii  one 
VVho  pas^ng  by  that   hill  three  nights 

ago  — 
He  shook  so  that  he  scarce  could  out 

with  it  — 
Heard,  heard  — 
Harold.    The  wind  in  his  bait? 
Aldrtd.  A  ghostly  bom 

Blowing  continually,  and    faint   battle- 
hymns, 
And  cries,  and  clashes,  and  the  groans  of 

And  dreadful  shadow*  strove  upon  the 

hill. 
And  dreadful  lights  crept  up  from  oat 

the  marsh  — 
Corpse-candles    glidbg    over    nameless 

Harold.     At  Senlac? 

Aldrtd.  Senlac. 

Edamrd^TBaking).  Senlac !  Sangnelac, 
The  Lake  of  Blood  \ 

Stigand.  This  lightning  before  death 
Plays  on   the  word,  —  and  Normanises 

Harold.     Hush,  father,  hush ! 

Edward.  Thou  nncanonical  fool, 

Wiltriaaplay  with  the  thunder?   North 

and  South 
Thunder  logether,  tbowen  of  blood  are 
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Before  a  nevn  ending  blast,  and  hiu 
Againit  the  bUze  tbey  cannol  quench  — 

A   tea  of   blood  —  we   ate  dtown'd   in 

blood  —  for  God 
Hu   Hll'd   the   quiver,   and   Death   hai 

drawn  the  bow  — 
Sanguelac  I   Sanguelac  \   the  arrow  !  the 

atto*1  [Z>.«. 

SHgand.    It  is  the  anow  of  death  in 

nthce 


iSiHging.) 

Two  joung  lovers  in  winter  weather, 

None  to  guide  them, 
Walk'd  at  night  on  the  misty  heather; 

Nigtit,  as  black  aa  a  raven'a  fealheri 

Both  were  lost  and  found  together, 

None  beside  Ihem. 

That  is  Ihe  burthen  of  i(  —  lost  and  found 

Together  in  the  cruel  river  Swale 

A  hundred  year*  ago;   and  there's  an- 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day, 
To  which  the  lovei  answers  lovingly, 

'  I  am  beside  thee.' 
Lost,  loil,  we  have  lost  the  way, 

'  Love,  I  will  guide  thee,' 
Whilher,oh,  whither?  into  the  river, 
Where  we  two  may  be  lost  together. 
And  lost  for  ever?    'Oh!   never,  oh  i 

Tho'  we  be  lost  and  be  found  together.' 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale 

forbidden 
By  Holy  Church:  but  who  shall  say?  the 

truth 
Wat  lost  in  that  fierce  North,  where  Aey 

were  lost, 


Where  all  good  things  aie  lott,  when 

Toslig  lost 
The   good  hearts  of  bit  people.    It  ii 
Harold! 

(^Entir  Harold.) 
Harold  the  King ! 
Harold.  Call  me  not  lUng,  btf 

Harold. 
Ediih.    Nay,  thou  *rt  King ! 
Harold.  '  Thine,  thine,  or  King 

My  girl,  thou  hait  been  weeping:  lira 

not  thou 
Thy  face  away,  but  rather  let  me  bt 
King  of  the  moment  to  thee,  aud  com' 

Th*t  kiss  my  due  wben  subject,  aliich 

will  make 
My  kingship  kinglier  10  me  (haoloreiga 
King  of  the  world  without  iL 

£ditk.  Ask  me  not, 

Lest  1  should  yield  it,  and  the  second 

Descend  upon  thine  bead,  and  Ihoa  be 

King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold.  Edith, 

Tho'  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true  idl 
Than  ere  they  crown'd  me  one,  for  I  have 

loit 
Somewhat  of  upright  stature  thro'  miiK 

oath, 
Yet  thee  I  would  not  lose,  and  icU  not 

Our  living   passion   for   a  dead   mao'i 

Stigand  believed  he  knew  not  whit  he 

O  God  I  I  cannot  help  it,  but  at  times 
They  seem  to  me  too   narrow,  all  the 

faithi 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose  babj 

Saw  tl 


1  sufficient.    Fool  and  wise,  I 


This  curse   and  tcorn   iL     But  : 

light '.  — 
And  on  it  falls  the  shadow  of  the 
Heaven    yield    u! 

Woden,  all 
Our    cancell'd   wi 

Walbttlla, 


'  of  the  priest: 
!     for    belter, 
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Eternal  war,  tbon   that   the   Saints   at 

The  Holiest  of  our  Holieit  one  should  be 
This  William's  fellow-tricksters;  —  better 

die 
Than  credit  this.  For  death  it  death,  or 

else 
lifts  us  beyond  tbe  lie.    Kiu  me  —  thou 

A  holy  sister  yet,  my  girl,  to  Tear 
There  might  be  more  than  brother  in  my 

kiss. 
And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 

Edith.  I  daie  not. 

Harold.     Scared    by    the    church  — 
'  Love  for  a  whole  life  long' 
Wben  wax  that  sung? 

Edith.  Here  to  the  nightingales. 

Harold.    Their  anthems  of  no  church. 

Nor  kingly  priest,  nor  priestly  king  to 

Their  billings  ere  they  nest. 

Edith.  They  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fly  the  winter  change  —  not  so  with 

No  wings  to  come  and  go. 

Harold.  But  wing'd  souls  flying 

Seyond  all  change  and  in   the  eternal 

distance 
To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

Edith.  They  are  not  so  true. 

They  change  their  mates. 

Harold.     Do  they?  I  did  not  know  it. 
Edith.     They  say  thou  art  to  wed  the 

Lady  Aldwyth. 
Harold.    They  say,  they  say. 
EdiA.  If  this  be  politic, 

And  well  for  thee  and  England  —  and  for 

her— 
Care  not  for  me  who  love  thee. 

Gurth  {cattiitg).         Harold,  Harold! 
Harold.    The  voice  of  Gurth !   (£»ftr 
GuBTH.)     Good   even,  my  good 
brother  1 
Gutth.     Good  even,  gentle  Edith. 
Edith.  Good  even,  Gurth. 

Carih.     lU  news  hath   come!      Our 
hapless  brother,  Tostig  — 
He,  and  the   giant   King   of   Norway, 

Harold 
Hardrada  —  Scotland,  Ireland,  Iceland, 


Are  landed  North  of  Humber,  and  in  • 

Held 
So  packt  with  carnage  that  the  dykes  and 

Were   bridged   and  damm'd  with  dead, 

ha»e  overthrown 
Morcar  and  Edwin. 
Harold.  Well  then,  we  must 

light. 
How  blows  tbe  wind? 

Cwlh.  Against  St  Valery 

And  WUIiara. 

Harold.  Well  (ben,  we  will  to  the 

North. 
Gurth.     Ay,   but    worse    news:    this 
William  sent  to  Rome, 
Swearing    thou    awarcgt   falsely   by   bis 

Saints: 
The  Pope  and  that  Archdeacon  Hilde- 

His  master,  heard  him,  and  have  sent  him 

back 
A  holy  gonfanon,  and  a  blessed  hair 
Of  Peter,  and  all  France,  all  Burgundy, 
Foitou,  all  Christendom  i>  raised  against 

He  hath  cursed  thee,  and  all  those  who 

fight  for  thee. 
And  given  thy  realm  of  England  to  the 
bastard. 
Harold.     Hal  ha! 

Edith.     Oh!  laugh  not  I  .  .  .  Strange 
and  ghastly  in  the  gloom 
And  shadowing  of  this  double  tbonder- 

Tbat  lours  on  England  —  laughter  I 

Harold.  No.  not  strange  ! 

This  was  old  human  laughter  in  old  Rome 
Before  a  Pope  was  born,  when  that  which 

Call'd  itself  God.  —  A  kindly  rendering 
Of '  Render  unto  Oesoi.'  .  .  .    The  Good 

Shepherd ! 
Take  this,  and  render  that. 

Gurlh.  They  have  taken  York. 

Harold.    The  Lord  wai  God  and  came 
as  man  —  the  Pope 
Is  man  and  comes  as  God.  —  York  taken  ? 

Gurlh.  Yea, 

Tostig  hath  taken  York  ! 

Harold.  To  York  then.     Edith, 

Hadst  thou  been   braver,  I  had  better 
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All  —  but  I  love  thee  >nd  tbou  me  —  ami 

that 
Renuint    beyond   all   chsDcet   «nd   «U 

churches. 
And  that  thou  knowest. 

Ediih.  Ay,  but  take  back  thy  ring. 
It  burns  my  hand — a  cone  to  thee  and  me. 
I  dare  not  wear  it. 

[Proffirs  Haiokiii.?  ring,-iehUhhttabti. 

Harold.     But  1  AaiK.     God  with  thee ! 

\_Exnint  Harold  aWGurth. 

Edilh.    The  King  hath  cursed  him,  if 

he  marry  me; 

The  Pope  hath  cursed  him,  marry  me  or 

God  help  mcl  Iknow nothing  —  cajibnt 

pray 
For  Harold  — pray,  pray,  pray  —  no  help 

but  prayer,  . 
A  breath  tlwt  fleets  beyond  this  iron  world. 
And  touches  Him  that  made  It. 


SCENE  1.  — Ik  Northumbru. 


Hareld.     What  I  are  thy  people  sullen 
from  defeat? 
Our   Wessex    dragon    flies   beyond   the 

Humber, 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 

Edwin.  Let  not  our  great  king 

Believe  us  sullen  —  only  shamed  to  the 

^efoie    the   king  —  as   having  been  so 

bruised 
By  Harold, kingofNorway:  butourhelp 
la  Harold,  king  of  England.     Pardon  ui, 


Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the  king ! 
Hareld.     Earl  of  the  Mercians !  if  the 
truth  be  gall, 
Cram  me  not  thou  with  honey,  when  our 

good  hive 
Needs  every  ating  to  save  it. 

Veias.  Aldwyth!  Aldwyth ! 

Harold.     Why  cry  thy  people  on  thy 


Mortar.    She    hath    won    upon  ow 
people  thro'  her  beauty, 
And  pleasantness  among  them. 

Voices.  Aldwyth!  Aldwyth! 

Hareld.    They  shout   as   they  would 

Morcar.    She  halh  follow'd  with  our 

host,  and  suffcr'd  all. 
Harold.     What  would  ye,  men? 
Veite.  Our  old  Northutobriu 

And  kings  of  our  own  choosing. 

Hareld.  Your  old  crown 

Were  little  help  without  our  Saion  caries 
Against  Hardrada. 

Veice.  little!  wea^eDaDe^ 

Who  conquer'd  what  we  walk  on,  ou 

own  held. 

Harold.  They  have  been  plotting  hnt ' 

\Aiidi. 

Veiti.  Hecalbnslittlt! 

Harold.    The  kingdoms  of  thtl  vrorM 

began  with  little, 

A  hill,  a  fort,  a  city  —  that  reach'd  a  hud 

Down  to  the  6eld  beneath  it,  'Be  thov 

Then  to  the  next,  'Thon  also!'  If  the 

field 
Cried  out  ■  I  am  mine  own,'  another  bil 
Or  fort,  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  fint 
Fell,  and  the  next  became  an  Empire. 

Void.  Vel 

Thuu  art  but  a  West  Saxon  :  isr  are  Danes ! 
Harold.     My  mother  is  a  Dane,  and  I 
am  English ; 
There  is  a  pleasant  fable  [n  old  books, 
Ye  take  astick, and  break  ill  bindaicoit 
faggot,  snap  it  over  knee, 


Hear  King  Harold!  be 


Vc  cannot 
Voici. 


Harold.    Would  ye  be  Noiscnen? 

Voiea.  No  t 

Hareld.  Or  Norman? 

Voice, 


No! 

Harold.  Snapnottheflggot-bandtbei. 

Voice.  That  is  true '. 

Voice.    Ay,  but  thou  art  not  kiojlj, 

only  grandson 

To  Wulfnoth,  a  poor  cow-herd. 

Hareld.  This  old  Wulfnoth 

Would  take  me  on  hia  kneei  and  tell  ae 
tale* 
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Of  Alfred  >nd  of  AtbebUn  the  Great 
Who  drove  you  Danes;  and  yet  be  held 

that  Dane, 
Jute.  Angle,  Saxon,  were  or  should  be  all 
One  England,  foe  tbi*  cow-berd,  like  mf 

father, 
Who  shook  tbe  Nornuui  scoundieU  off 

the  throne, 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts  —  a  king  of 

Nut  made  but  bom,  like  the  great  king 

of  all, 
A  light  among  the  oxen. 

Vaia.  That  ii  Hue  I 

Vaict.    Ay,  and  I  love  him  now,  for 
niioe  own  father  ' 

Waa  great,  and  cobbled. 

VaUt.  Thou  art  Toslig^  brother. 

Who  wastes  the  Und. 

Harold.       ThU  brother  comet  to  sftTe 
Your  land  from  waste;  I  saved  it  once 

For  when  your  people  baniih'd  Toatig 

And   Edward  would   have  tent  a  host 

against  you. 
Then  I,  who  loved  my  brother,  bade  the 

Who  doted  on  him,  sanction  your  decree 
Of  Tostig's  banishment,  and  choice  of 

Morcai, 
To  help  the  realm  from  scattering. 

Voici.  King!  thy  brother, 

If  one  may  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  was 

wrong'd. 
Wild  was  he,  bom  to:   but  the  plot* 

againat  him 
Had  madden'd  tamer  men. 

Mtrcar,  Thou  art  one  of  (hote 

Who  brake  into  Lord  Tustig'a  treasure- 

And  slew  two  hundred  of  his  following. 
And  now,  when  Totllg  hath  come  back 

with  power, 
Are  frighted  back  lo  Tostig. 

Old  Thant.       Ugh !  Plots  and  feudal 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday.    Can  ye 

Be  brethren?    Godwin  still  at  feud  with 

Alfgar, 
And  Alfgar  hates  King  Harold.    Plots 

and  feuds  1 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday  I 


Harold.  Old  man,  Harold 

Hates  nothing;  not  kU  fault,  if  our  two 

Be  less  than  brothers. 

Vai(ts.    Aldwylh,  Harold,  Aldwyth  I 
Harold.       Again!    Morcarl    Edwin! 

What  do  they  mean?     . 
Edmin.    So  the  good  king  would  deign 

Not  overscomful,  we  might  chance  — per- 

To  gueta  (heir  meaning. 

Mortar.    Thine  own  meaning,  Harold,  . 
To  make  all  England  one,  to  close  all 

Mixing  our  bloods,  that  thence  a  king 

Half-Godwin  and  half-Alfgar,  one  to  rule 
All   England   beyond   question,   beyond 

Harold.    Who  sow'd  this  fency  here 
among  the  people? 

Mortar.     Who  knows  what  sowj  iHelt 
among  the  people? 
A  goodly  flower  at  limes. 

Harold.  The  Queen  of  Wales? 

Why,  Morcar,  it  is  all  but  duty  in  her 
To  bate  me;  I  have  heard  she  hates  me. 

Mortar.  No '. 

For  I  can  swear  to  that,  but  cannot  swear 
That  these  will  follow  thee  against  tbe 

Norseman, 
If  thou  deny  them  this. 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

When  will  ye  ceate  lo  plot  againH  my 

Edwin.    Tbe  king  can  scarcely  dream 

that  we,  who  know 

Hi*  prowesi  in  tbe  mountains  of  the  West, 

Should  care  lo  plot  againM  him  in  the 

North. 

Morcar.    Wbo  darei  arraign  us,  king, 

of  such  a  plot? 
Harold.    Ye  heard  one  witness  even 


Afore. 


The  a 


n! 


Harold.     Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye, 
if  I  yield. 
Follow  against  the  Noneman  ? 
Morcar.  Snielj,  mrdyl 
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Harald.    Morcar  >Qd  Edvin,  will  y« 
upon  osth. 
Help  us  ag>,intt  &e  Norman? 

Marcar.  With  good  will ; 

Yea,  take  the  Saciameol  upon  il,  king. 
Harold.     Where  is  thy  sistei? 
Morcar.        Somenrbcre  bard  aX  hand. 
Call  and  she  comei. 

{^Ohi goes  auf,  lien  enttr  AWviyth. 
Harold.     1  doubt  not  but  thou  knowest 
Why  Ibuu  art  summon'd. 

Aldteylh.  Why?  — I  stay  with  tbese, 
'  L«st  thy  tierce  Tostig  spy  me  out  alone, 
And  tlay  me  all  alive. 

Harold.  Canst  thou  love  one 

Who  did  discrown  tbine  husband,  uaqueen 

thee? 
Didst  thou  not  love  thine  husband? 

Aldwylh.  Oh  I  my  lord, 

The    nimble,   wild,    red,    wiry,    savage 

king  — 
That  was,  my  lord,  a  match  of  policy. 

Harold.  Was  it? 

I  knew  him  brave;  he  loved  his  land: 

Had  made  her  great:  his  Snger  on  her 

(I  heard  him  more  than  once)  had  in  it 

Wales, 
Her  floods,  her  woods,  her  hills:   had  I 

I  had  been  all  Welsh. 

Alduyik.     Oh,  ay  — »U  Welsh  — and 
yet 
.   I  taw  thee  drive  him  up  his  hills  —  and 

Qiog  to  the  conquer'd,  if  they  love,  the 


His  conqueror  conquer'd  Aldwyth. 

Harold.  Goodly  news  1 

Mercar.     Doubt  it  not  thoui     Since 
Griflyth's  head  was  sent 
To  Edward,  she  hath  said  it. 

Harold.  I  bad  rather 

She   would   have    loved    her    husband. 

Aldwyth,  Aldwyth, 
Canst  thou  love  me,  thou  knowing  where 
1  love? 
Aldwyth.     I   can,  my  lord,  for  mine 
own  sake,  for  thine. 


For  England,  for  thy  poor  while  im, 

who  flutters 
Between  thee  and  the  porch,  but  tlxi 

would  find 
Her  oesi  within  the  Cloister,  and  be  diD 
Harold.    CanJt   thou   love  one  »iK 

cannot  love  again? 
Aldwyth.     Full  hope  have  1  Ihil  Ion 


wiUai 


Harold.    Then   in   the   name  of  Ik 
great  God,  so  be  it! 

Come,  Aldred,  join  our  hands  befiiK  the 

hosts. 
That  all  may  see. 

[Aldred  joins   Hit  handt   of  Hinilii 

and  Aldwyth  and  bltsirs  Aim. 
Voict!.     Harold,  Harold  and  .\'\A.wjax\ 
Harold.     Set  forth  our  golden  Dt^cu 

let  him  ilap 
The  wings  that  beat  down  Waleil 
Advance  our  Standard  of  the  Waniot, 
Dark  among  gems  and  gold;  and  tlia 

brave  ^nner. 
Blaze  like  a  night  of  fatal  itan  on  IboM 
Who  read  their  doom  and  die. 
Where  lie  the  Nonemen?  on  the  Da- 

went?  ay 
At  Stamford-bridge. 
Morcar,   collect   thy  men;    Edwin,  bj 

Thou  lingerest.- Gurth,— 

Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  mt  is 

The  rosy  face  and  long  down-silvering 

He  told  me  I  should  conquer:  — 

1  am  no  woman  to  put  faith  in  dream. 

(T,U,,rm,.) 
Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  men 

And  told  me  we  should  conquer. 

Voieis.  Forwaidl  Fomnl! 

Harold  and  Holy  Crosi ! 

AUuylk.  The  day  is  "on  I 


Harold  and  kit  Guard. 
Harold.    Who  is  it  comes  this  mf. 
Tostig?     (^EfUtr  TosTic  mA  o 


Teilig.  1  am  ToTapng 

For  Norwiy*!  umy. 

Harold.       I  coald  take  aad  ilay  tbee. 
Thou  art  in  arms  against  us. 

TosHg.  Take  and  slay  me. 

For  Edward  loved  me. 

Harold.     Edward  bade  me  spare  thee. 

Tastig.     I  hate  King  Edward,  (or  be 
join'd  witb  thee 
To  drive  me  oatlaw'd.    Take   aod  ilaj' 

Or  I  shall  count  thee  fool. 

Harold.  Take  Ihee,  or  free  thee. 

Free  thee  or  slay  thee,  Norway  will  have 

No  man  would  itrike  with  Toslig,  save 

for  Norway. 
Thou  art  nothing  in  thioe  England,  save 

for  Norway, 
Who  loves  not  thee  but  war.     What  dost 

tbou  here, 
Trampling  thjmotber'*  bosom  into  blood? 
Tottig.    She  bath  wean'd  me  from  it 

with  such  bittemeis. 
I   come   from   mine  own   Earldom,  my 

North  umbria; 
Tbou  hast  given  it  to  the  enemy  of  our 

Harold.    Nortbumbria  threw  thee  off, 
•he  will  not  have  thee. 
Thou  hast  misused  her ;  and,  O  crowning 

Hast  murder'd  thine  own  guest,  the  son 

Camel,  at  thine  own  hearth. 

TosHg.  The  alow,  fat  tool  1 

He  drawl'd  and  prated  so,  1  smote  him 

suddenly, 
I  knew  not  what  I  did.     He  held  witb 

I  bate  myself  for  all  tbingi  that  I  do. 
Harold.    And  Morcar  holds  with  o*. 
Come  back  with  him. 
Know  what  thoa  doK;  and  we  may  And 

So  thoa  be  cha«teti'd  by  thy  banithment. 
Some  easier  earldom. 

Toitig.  What  for  Norway  then  ? 

He  looks  for  land  among  us,  he  and 
hu. 
Harold.     Seven  feet  of  English  land, 
or  something  more, 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant. 


Tottig.  That  is  noble ! 

That  sounds  of  Godwin. 

Harold.  Come  thou  back,  and  be 

Once  more  a  »on  of  Godwin. 

Teitig  (Jurm  auiay).  O  brother, 

brother, 

0  Harold  — 

Harold  {laying  hii  hand  on  Toatig'a 
shoulder).    Nay  then,  come  thou 

Testig  {after  a  pami  turning  to  him). 

Never  shall  any  man  say  that  I, 

that  ToBtig 
CoDJnied  the  mightier  Harold  from  hii 

North 
To  do  the  battle  for  me  here  in  England, 
Then  left  him  for  the  meaner !  thee !  — 
Thou  bast  no  passion  fur  the  HouM  of 

Thou  hast  but  cared  to  make  thyself  a 

Thou  bast  sold  me  for  a  cry.  — 
Tbou  gaveat  thy  voice  against  me  in  the 
Council  — 

1  bate  thee,  and  despise  thee,  and  defy 

thee. 


Habold    and    Aldwvth.         Gurth, 
Lbopwik,     Morcar,     Edwin,     and 
eChtr  Earto  and  Thanes. 
Voictt.        Hail!   Harold!    AldwythI 

hail,  bridegroom  and  bride  ! 
Aldwylh  {talking  witk  Harold).    An> 
Bwer  them  Uiou ! 
Is  Ibis  our  marriage-banquet?    Would 

the  wines 
Of  wedding  had   been  daih'd  into  the 

Of  victory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy  glory 
Been  drunk  together !  these  poor  hands 

but  sew. 
Spin,  broider  —  would    that   they   were 

man's  to  have  held 
The  battle-axe  by  tbee  t 

Harold.  There  vat  a  moment 
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WhcD  beJDg  forced  aloof  from  all  my 

And  itriking  tX  Hardrad*  and  his  mad- 

I  had  wish'd  for  nay  weapon. 
Alibvyth.  Why  art  thou  sad? 

Harold.     I   have   lost   the   boy   who 
play'd  at  ball  with  me, 
With  whom  I  fought  another  6ght  than 

this 
Of  Stamford-bridge. 

Aldwyth.  Ay!  ay  I  thy  victories 

Over  our  own  poor  Wale*,  when  at  thy 

He  conquei'd  with  thee. 

Harold.  No  —  the  childish  fan 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

AlJa/yfA.  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

Why  didst  thou  let  so  many  Norsemen 

Thy  fierce  forekings  had  dench'd  their 

pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak   church  doors,  like  kites 

Harold.    Is  there  so  great  a  need  to 

tell  thee  why? 
Aldiayth.     Yea,  am  I  not  thy  wife? 
Viricti.  Hail,  Harold,  Aldwyth! 

Bridegroam  and  bride  I 
Aldwylh.   Answer  them!   [  To  Harold. 
Harold  {Jo  aU).       Earls  and  Thanes! 
Full  thanks  for  your  fair  greeting  of  my 

bride! 
Earls,  Thanes,  and  all  our  countrymen  1 

the  day, 
Our  day   beside  the  Derwent  will   not 

shine 
Less  than  a  star  among  the   goldenest 

Ot  Alfred,  or  of  Edward  hii  great  son. 

Or  Athelstan,  or  En|;lish  Ironside 

Who  fought  with    Knut,  or  Knut  who 

coming  Dane 
Died  English.    Every  man  about  bis 

king 
Fought  like  akingi  the  king  like  his  own 

No  better;  one  for  all,  and  all  for  one. 

One  soul !  and  therefore  have  we  shattei'd 

The  hugest  wave  from  Norseland  ever 


The  Raven's  wing,  and  dumb'd  bit  cimoa 

From  the  gray  sea  for  ever.    Many  an 

gone  — 
Drink  to  the  dead  who  died  for  at,  the 

Who  fought  and  would  have  died,  bu 

happier  lived. 
If  happier  be  to  live;  they  both  have  UIi 
In  the  large  mouth  of  England,  till  ^ 


Hardrada ! 
All  traitors  fail  like  Tostig ! 

\_AUdriHkbyfa»s^ 
Aldwylh.  Thy  cup'i  foil '. 

Harold.     I  saw  the  hand  of  ToMi 

Our  dear,  dead,  traitor-brother,  TadiCi 

Reverently  we  buried.    Friends,  bad  1 

been  here. 
Without  too  large  self-lauding  I  nut 

hold 
The   sequel  had   been  other   than  Us 

With   Norway,  and  this  batik,    Pesct 

be  with  him ! 
He  was  not  of  the  wont.     If  there  be 


To  make  him  spring,  that  sigbt  of  Diniili 

Might  serve  an  end  not  English —pesce 

with  them 
Likewise,  if  thty  can  be  at  peace  mill 

God  gave  us  to  divide  n*  from  the  wolf! 
AldvryAiasidttB'UntAA).    Uakesoi    , 

our  Morcar  sullen  :  it  it  not  wiK. 
Harold.    Hail  to  the  living  who  fb<ght> 

the  dead  who  fell! 
VoUa.    Hail,  bail!  ' 

First  Thane.     How  ran  that  antm   I 
which  King  Harold  gave 
To  his  dead  namesake,  when  he  ask'd 
for  England? 
Ltofwin.    '^evenfeetof  EnglitheHth 
or  something  more. 
Seeing  he  ii  a  {^nl  I ' 
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First  Tkane.  Then  for  the  b»«t»rd 
Kx  feet  and  nothiilg  more! 

Ltvfwin.  Ay,  but  belike 

Thou  bast  not  learnt  his  measure. 

First  Thane.  By  St.  Edmund 

I  over-measore  him.     Sound  sleep  to  [be 

Mere  by  dead  Norway  without  dream  or 

Stcend  Thane.    What  1  is  he  bragging 
still  that  he  will  come 
To  tbmst  our  Harold's  throne  from  under 


forme!' 
Fint  Thane.    Let  him  come !  let  him 

come.      Here's  to  him,  sink   or 

swim !  [Drinis. 

Set»Hd  Tkane.    God  sink  him  ! 
First    Tkani.     Cannot  hands  which 

had  the  strength 
To  shore  that  stranded  icebei^  off  our 

And  send  the  shatter'd  North  again  to 

sea, 
Scuttle  his  cockle-sheU?    What's  Brun- 

anbarg 
To  Stamford -bridge?  a  war-crash,  and  so 

hard. 
So  loud,  that,  by  St.  Duustan,  old  St. 

Thor— 
By  God,  we  thought  him  dead  —  but  out 

old  Thor 
Heard  his  own  thunder  again,  and  woke 

and  came 
Among  us  again,  and  mark'd  the  sons  of 

those 
Who  made  this  Britain  England,  break 

the  North : 

Mark'd  how  the  war-aie  swing, 
Heard  how  the  war-horn  sang, 
Mark'd  how  the  spear-head  sprang. 
Heard  how  the  shield-wall  rang, 
Iron  on  iron  clang. 
Anvil  on  hammer  bang — 

Second   Tkane.      Hammer  on   anvil, 
hammer  on  anvil,    Old  dog. 
Thou  art  drunk,  old  dog! 

Rrtl  Than*.     Too  diank  to  6ght  with 


Seeend  Thani.     Fight  thou  with  thin* 
own  double,  not  with  me, 
Keep  thai  for  Norman  William ! 
First  Thane.        Down  with  William  1 
Third   Thane.     The  washerwoman'! 
brat! 


Harold.  Ay,  but  what  late  gues^ 

As  hazard  as  a  fast  of  forty  days. 
And  caked  and  plaster'd  with  a  hundVed 

Halh  stumbled  on  our  cups? 

Thane  from  Fevensey.     My  lord   the 
King! 

William  the  Norman,  for  the  wind  had 
changed  — 
Harold.     I  felt  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
tierce  fight 

At  Stamford-bridge.  William  hath  landed, 
ha? 
Thane  from   Fevensey.      Landed    at 
Pevensey  —  lam  from  Pevensey  — 

Hath  waited  all  the  land  at  Pevensey  — 

Halt  harried  mine  owa  calUe  —  God  con- 
found him '. 

1  have  ridden  night  and  day  from  Peven- 
sey— 

A  thousand  ships  —  a  hundred  thousand 


Harold,     How  oft  in  coming  hast  thou 

Iwoken  bread? 
Tkane  from  Pevensey.    Some  thrice, 

Harold.  Bring  not  thy  hollownest 

On  our  full  feast.    Famine  is  fear,  were 

it  but 
Of  being  starved.    Sit  down,  sit  down. 

And,  when  again  ted-blooded,  speak 
again; 

(^Aside.)  The  men  that  guarded  Eng- 
land to  Ihc  South 

Were  scalter'd  to  the  harvest.  ...    No 
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At   SUmford-biidge   ...   the    people 

Sleep  like  their  swine  .  .  .  In  South  and 

North  at  once 
I  could  not  be. 

iAIoud.)   Giuth,  Leofwin, 

Motcar,  Eilwinl 
(^PeitittHg  fo  Ike  revdUrs.')     The  cur»c  of 

England!   these  are   drown'd   in 

And  cannot  see  the  world  but  thro'  their 


Leave  them  [    and  thee  tt 

must  I  leave  — 
Harsh  is  the  newt!  hard  i 


,  Aldwyth, 


Thy  pardon.  (  TuTHtng  round  te  his 
altendants.')  Break  the  banquet 
up.  .  .  .    Ve  four ! 

And  thou,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black 


SCENE  I.  — A  Tent  on  a  Moitnd, 

FROM  WHICH  CAN  BE  SEEN  THE  FlELD 

OF  Senlac 


Harold,  Refer  my  cause,  my  crown 
to  Rome !  .  ,  .    The  wolf 

Muddedthe  brook  and  predetermined  all. 

Monk, 

Thou  bast  said  thy  say,  and  had  my 
constant 'No' 

For  all  but  initant  battle.    I   hear  no 

Margol.     Hear  me  again  —  for  the  last 

Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the 

hill, 
Lay  hands  of  fall  allegiance  in  thy  Lord't 
And  crave  his  mercy,  for  the  Holy  Father 
Hath  given  this  realm  of  England  to  the 

Norman. 
Harold.    Then  for  the  last  time,  monk, 

I  ash  again 
When  had  the  L«tenui  and  the  Holy 

Father 


To  do  with  England's  choice  of  her  on 

king? 
Margot.      Earl,    the    first    OiriMiti 

Oesar  drew  to  the  East 
To  leave  the  Pope  dominion  In  the  Wen. 
He  gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 

West. 
Harold.      So!  — did    be?  — Earl-1 

have  a  mind  to  play 
The  William  with  thine  eyesight  and  tliy 

tongue. 
Ejirl^ay^thou  art  but  a  mesaenget  nl 

William. 
1  am  weary  —  goi  make  me  not  wrolli 

with  thee  1 
Margol.     Mock-king,  I  am  the  idcs- 

senger  of  God, 
His   Norman    Daniel!      Mene,    Mecc. 

Teket  \ 
Is  tby  wrath  Hell,  that  I  should  ipait  lo 

cry, 
Yon  heaven  is  wroth  with  Atif    Hev 

Our  Saints  have  moved  the  Qiorch  Ihit 

moves  the  world. 
And  all  the  Heavens  and  very  God:  the; 

They  know  King  Edward's  promise  and 

thine  —  thine. 
Harold.     Should  they  not  know  fret 

England  crowns  herself? 
Not  know  thai  he  nor  I  had  power  to 

promise? 
Not  know  that  Edward  cancell'd  bis  o»n 

And  for  my  part  therein  —  back  to  thil 

juggler,  \_RmH- 

Tell  bim  the  Saints  are  nobler  tbta  he 

Tell  him  that  God  is  noUer  than  dK 

Saints, 
And  teU  him  we  stand  ann'd  on  Senhc 

hill. 
And  bide  the  doom  of  God. 

Margol.  Hear  it  tbfo'  itt- 

The  realm  for  which  thou  art  fomrocn  ii 

The  babe  enwoml/d  and  at  the  breait  is 

The  corpse   thou  wbelmeat  with  thite 

earth  is  cursed. 
The  soul  who  fighteth  on  thy  tide  >i 
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The   iced  thou  Mweit   in   Ihj'  field 

The  Meet  wherewitb  thou  plowest   Ihy 

Geld  is  cursed, 
The  fowl   that   flceth   o'et   thy   field  is 

And  (bou,  usurper,  liar  — 

Harold.  Out,  beast  monk  I 

[Lifting  his  hand  to   striit   him. 
Gutth  slops  tkt  blow.' 
I  ever  hated  monks. 

Afargol.  I  am.  but  a  voice 

Among  jrou :  murder,  martyr  me  if  ye 


will- 
HareU.    Tbanki,Gurth !   The  simple, 

ailent,  selfless  man 
la  worth  a  world  of  toDgneslera.     (Ta 

Maigot.)     Get  thee  gone ! 
He  means  the  thing  he  says.    See  him 

oat  safe  1 
Ltafwin.     He  hath  blown  himself  as 

red  IS  fite  with  curses. 
An  honest  fool  \    Follow  me,  honest  fool. 
Bat  if  thou  blurt  thy  cone  among  our 

folk, 
I  know  not  — I  may  give  that  egg-bald 

The  tap  (hat  ulencea. 

Harold.  See  him  out  safe. 

{^Exeunt  Leofwin  and  Margol. 

CurlA.      Thoo  hast   lost   thine   even 

temper,  brother  Harold  I 
Harettl.      Gurth,    when    I    past    by 
Wallbam,,  my  foundation 
For  men  who  serve  the  neighbour,  not 

themselves, 
1  cast  me  down  prone,  praying;    and. 

They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  had 

And  bow'd  above  me;  whether  that  which 

held  it 
Had  weaken'd,  and  the  Rood  itself  were 

To  that  necessity  which  binds  us  down; 
Whether  it  bow'd  at  all  but  in  their  fancy; 
Oi  if  it  bow'd,  whether  it  symbol!' d  luin 
Oi  glory,  who  shall  tell?  but  they  were 

And  somewhat  tadden'd  me. 

GurlA.  Yet  if  a  feat, 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  leal  the  strange 


By  whom  thou  swarest,  aboold  have  power 

to  balk 
Thy  puissance  in  this  fight  with  him,  who 

And  heard  thee  swear  —  brother — /have 

If  the  king  hXi,  may  not  the  kingdom 

fall? 
But  if  I  fall,  I  fall,  and  thou  art  king; 
And,  if  I  win,  1  win,  and  tbou  art  king; 
Draw   thou    to    London,    there    make 

strength  to  breast 
Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this  day  to 

Lto/wia  (entering).    And  waste  the 
land  about  thee  as  thou  goest. 
And  be  Ihy  hand  as  winter  oa  the  field, 
To  leave  the  foe  no  forage. 

Harold.  Noble  Gurth! 

Best  son  of  Godwin  !     If  I  fall,  I  fall  — 
The  doom   of  God!     How  should   the 

people  Gght 
When  the  king  flies?    And,  Leofwin,  art 

How  should  the  King  of  England  waste 

the  fields 
Of  England,  his  own  people  ?  —  no  glance 

yet 
Of   the   Northumbrian   helmet   on    the 

heath? 
Leofwin.    No,  but  a  shoal  of  wives 

upon  the  heath. 
And  someone  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nun 
Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern, 
Harold.     Vying  a  teai  with  our  cold 

dews,  B  sigh 
With  these  low-moaning  heavens.    Let 

her  be  fetch'd. 
We  have  parted  from  out  wife  without 

reproach, 
Tho'    we    have    pierced    thro'   all    her 

practices; 
And  that  is  well. 

Leofwin.  1  saw  her  even  now : 

She  hath  not  left  us. 

Harold.  Naught  of  Morcar  then  ? 

Garth.    Nor  seen,  nor  heard;   thine, 

William's  or  his  own 
As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows:  belike  he 

Hatches, 

If  this  war-storm  in  one  of  its  rough  tolls 
Wash  Dp  that  old  crown  of  Northumber- 
land. 
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Harold.     1  ni«Tiied  bet  Tor  Morcti  — 
a  sin  against 
The  truth  of  love.     EtiI   Tot  good,   it 

li  oft  as  cbildleu  of  ih«  good  ai  «vil 

LtQfmn.    Good  for  ^lod  hath  borne 
at  times 
A  baMaid  falK  u  William. 

llaroU,  Ay,  if  Wisdom 

Pair'd  not  with  Good.     But  I  am  some- 
what worn, 
A  snatch  of  sleep  were  like  Die  peace  of 

God. 
Garth,  Leofwin,  go  once  more  aixiul  the 

hill  — 
What  did  the  dead  man  call  it  —  Sangue- 

lac, 
The  Uke  of  Blood? 

Uefudn.  A  lake  that  dips  in  William 
As  well  as  Harold. 

Harold.  Like  enough.  T  have  seen 
Tlie  trenches  dug,  the  palisades  upreai'd 
And  wattled  thick  with  ash  and  willow- 
Yea,  wrought  at  them  myself.  Go  round 
See  all  be  sound  and  whole.    No  Norman 

Can  shatter  England,  standing  shield  by 

shield; 
Tell  that  again  to  all. 

Gurth.  1  will,  good  brother. 

Harold.      Our   guardsman    bath    but 

toil'd  his  hand  and  foot, 

1  hand,  fuot,  heart   aud   head.      Some 

( One  pouri  loint  into  a 

•.I  vihich  At  hands  te  Harold.) 

What?  we  must  use  our  battle-axe  to-day. 
Our  goardsmeo  have  slept  well,  since  we 

Ltofaiin.     Ay,  slept  and  snored.    Your 
secotid -sighted  man 
That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of  the 

Misheard  tbeii  snore*  for  groans.    They 

are  up  again 
And  chanting  that  old  song  of  Brunan- 

buig 
Where  England  conqner'd. 

Harold.  That  is  well.  The  Noiman, 
What  is  be  doing? 


c. 


Ours 


bells. 


Harold.    Andouroldsongsarepiayen 
for  England  loo  I 
Bui  by  allSaiats  — 

LrofaitH.  Barring  the  Norman  t 

Harold.  N.J, 

Were  the  great  trumpet  blowing  dooES- 

day  dawn, 
T   needs   must    rest.      Call   when   Ihc 
Norman  movea — 

\_Eieunl  aa  btU-^wiiL 
No  horse  —  thousands  of  horses — ogt 

shield  wall  — 
Wall — break  it  not — break  not — break— 

Vision  o/EdtvarJ.  Son  Harold,  1  thy 
king,  who  came  before 

To  tell  thee  thou  shouldst  win  at  Stam- 
ford-bridge, 

Come  yet  once  more,  from  where  I  an 

Because  1  loved  thee  in  my  mortal  day. 
To  tell  thee  thou  sbalt   die  on  Seulac 

hill- 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  (VulfnaO.     O  brother,  from 

my  ghastly  oubliette 
1  send  my  voice  across  the  narrow  seas- 
No  more,  no  more,  dear  brother,  ue>cr- 

SODguelac! 

Vision   of  TesHg.     O  brother,  mort 

unbrotherlilce  to  me. 
Thou  gavest  thy  voice  againri  me  in  my 

life, 
I  give  my  voice  against  thee  &om  the 

grave  — 

Vision  of  /Gorman  Saints.    O  baplem 
Harold  1  King  but  for  an  hour ! 
Thou    Bwarest    falsely    by   our   blessed 

We  give  our  voice  against  thee  oat  <il 

Sanguelac  '.  Sanguelac  1    The  arrow !  the 

Harold   (starling   up,   6aldt-ait   in 
iand).     Awayl 
Mybaltle-ajieagainst yourvoices.  Peace! 
The  king's  last  word  —  ■  the  arrow  I '   1 

shall  die  — 
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I   die   for  Eogland  then,  who  Uved  for 

England  — 
What  Doblet?  men  musl  die. 
I  cannot  fall  into  a  foUer  world  — 
I  b&ve  done   no  man  wrong.     Tostig, 

poor  brother. 
Art  Mow  HI  anger'd? 
Fain  bad  I  kept  thine  earldom  in  th^ 

Save  for  thy  wild  *nd  violent  will  that 

wreneh'd 
All  betit*  of  freemen  from  thee.   I  could 

do 
No  other  than  this  way  advise  the  king 
Against  the  race  of  Godwin.   Ii  it  possible 
That  mortal  men  should  bear  (heir  earthly 

Into  yon  bloodies*  world,  and  threaten  us 

Unschool'd  of  Death?    Thus  then  thou 

art  revenged  — 
I  left  oar  EogUud  naked  to  the  Sooth 
To  meet  thee  in  the  North.    The  Norte- 

Hath  helpl  the  Norman,  and  the  nee  of 

Godwin 
Hath  ruinM  Godwin.    No  —  our  waking 

thoughts 
SafTer  a  stormiest  shipwreck  in  the  pools 
Of  sullen  slumber,  and  arise  again 
Disjointed  :  only  dreams — where  mine 

own  self 
Takes  part  against  myself!     Why?  for  a 

Of  self-disdain  born  in  nie  when  I  tware 

Falsely  to  him,  the  falser  Norman,  over 

Hit    gilded   ark   of   mummy-Baints,  by 
whom 

I  knew  not  that  I  sware,  —  not  for  my- 
self— 

For  England — yet  not  wholly  — 
{Enttr  Edith.) 

Edith,  Edith, 

Get  thoo  into  thy  cloister  it  the  king 

Will'd  it ;  be  safe :  the  peiiury-mongering 
Count 

Hath  made  too  good  an  use  of  Holy 
Church 

To  break  her  cluse  I    There   the  great 
God  of  truth 

Ftn  all  thine  hours  with  peace  I  — Aljing 
devil 


Hath    haunted    me  —  mine  oath  —  atf 

wife  —  I  fain 
Had   made  my  marriage   not   a  lie;    1 

Thou  ait  my  bride !  and  thon  in  after 

Praying  perchance  for  this  poor  soul  of 

In  cold,  white  cells  beneath  an  icy  moon — 
Thb   memory   to   Iheel — and    this    to 

England, 
My  legacy  of  war  against  the  Pope 
From  child  to  child,  from  Pope  to  Pope, 

from  age  to  age. 
Tilt  the  sea  wash  her  level  with  her  sbore^ 
Or  till  the  Pope  be  Chritt's. 
Enter  Aldwvth. 
Aldwyth  (te  Edith).    Away  bom  him  1 
EdiA.     I  wiU  .  .  .  I  have  not  spoken 
to  the  king 
One  word;  and  one  I  must.    Farewelll 
[  Going. 
HarM.  Not  yet. 

Stay. 
EJitk.    To  what  use? 
Harold.    The  king   commands  thee. 


Aldwyth.    Nay,  I  fear  not. 

Harold.  Then  there's  no  force  in  thee  t 
Tliou  didst  possess  thyself  of  Edward's  ear 
To  part  me  from  the  woman  that  I  loved  ! 
Thou  didst  arouse  the  fierce  Northum- 

Thou  hast  been  false  to  Ei^land  and  to 

As  ...  in  some  sort  ...  I  have  been 

&lse  to  thee. 

Leave  me.    No  more  —  Pardon  on  both 

sides  —  Go ! 

Aldivyik.     Alas,  my  lord,  I  loved  thee, 

Harold  {Htitrly).  With  a  love 

Passing  thy  love  for  Griffyth !  wherefore 

Obey  my  lint  and  last  commandment. 
Gol 

Shall 


Aldtvyth.  O  Harold  II 
we  meet  again  i 

Harold.  After  the  b« 
battle.    Go. 
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AldtuyA.   I  go.   {Atidt.)   That  I  could 
sub  ber  standing  there '. 

[Exit  MAiiyth. 
Edith.  AIm,  my  lord,  she  loved  Ihee. 
Harold.  Never !  never ! 

EdiA.     I  Mw  it  in  her  eyes '. 
Harold.  I  see  it  in  thine. 

And  not  on  thee  — nor   England— fall 
God's  doom ! 
Edith.     On  titef  on  me.     And  thou 
act  England !     Alfred 
Was   England.     Ethelred  wa*  nothing. 

England 
Is  but  her  king,  and  thou  art  Harold '. 

Harold.  Edith, 

The  sign  in  heaven  —  the  sudden  blast 

My  fatal  oath  — the  dead  Saints— the 

dark  dreams  — 
The  Pope's  Anaihcma  — the  Holy  Rood 
That  bow'd  to  me  at  Waltham  —Edith,  if 
1,  the  last  Englith  king  of  England  — 

Edilh.  No, 

First  of  a  line  that  coming  from  the  people, 
.\nd  chosen  by  the  people  — 

Harold.  And  fighting  for 

.\nd  dying  for  the  people  — 

Edith.  Living!  living! 

Harold.    Yea  so,  good   cheer!   thou 
art  Harold,  I  am  Edith ! 
Look  not  thus  wan! 

Edilh.  What  matters  bow  I  look? 

■  lave  we  not  broken  Wales  and  Norse- 
land?  slain, 
Whose  life  was  all  one  battle,  incarnate 

Their  giant-king,  a  mightier  man -in-arms 
Than  William? 

Harold.    Ay.  my  girl,   no   tricks   in 

No  bastard  he!   when  all  was  lost,  he 

yell'd. 
And  bit  his  shield,  and  dash'd  it  on  the 

ground, 
And  swaying  his  two-handed  sword  about 

him. 
Two  deaths  at  every  swing,  ran  in  upon  us 
And  died  so,  end  1  loved  him  as  I  hate 
This  liar  who  made  me  liar.     If  Hale 

can  kill. 
And  Loathing  wield  a  Saxon  battle-axe  — 
EdiA.     Waste  not  thy  might  before 

the  battle  J 


Harold.  No, 

And  thou  must  hence.    SHgand  will  Ke 

Ihee  safe. 
And  so  —  hrewell. 

\Hi  is  going,  hit  turns  icth 

The  ring  thou  darest  not  west 

[  have  had  it  fashion'd,  see,  to  meet  017 

[Harold  shova  Ae  riiig  Tohiii  iita 
kisfingtr. 
Farewell ! 

\_Ht  is  goit^y  ill  turHi  baik  again. 
I  am  dead  as  Death  this  day  to  aaght  of 

earth's 
Save  William's  death  or  mine, 
Edith.  Thy  death!  — 1»^! 

[s  it  not  thy  birthday? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  happy  dty! 

A  birthday  welcome !    happy  days  aid 

One  —  thb !  [  They  rmbraa. 

Look,  I  will  bear  thy  blesung  into  the 

battle 
And  front  the  doom  of  God. 

JVermaH  trits  (heard  in  Ae  diitaita). 
Ha  Ron !     Ha  Ron ! 
Enter  GUHTH. 
GurA.    The  Normaa  moves ! 
Harold.     Harold  and  Holy  Cross ! 

[Exeunt  Harold  an^GufdL 
Enter  SriGAND. 
SHgand.    Our  Church  in  aims  —  the 
lamb  the  lion  —  not 
Spear  into  pruning-hook  —  the  conntei 

Cowl,    helm  \    and    crozier,   battle-axe. 

Abbot  Alfwig, 
Leofric,   and   all   the  monks  of  Petei- 

Stiike  for  the  king;  but  I,  old  wntch, 

old  Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  brandish  iron  — 

I  have  a  power  —  would  Harold  ask  me 


for  it 


EdiA.  What  power,  holy  bther? 

Stigand.     Power  now  from  Harold  to 

command  thee  hence 
ad  see  thee  safe  from  Senlac 
EdiA.  Iremaial 
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StiganiL     Tet,   so   will   I,   dtught«, 
until  1  God 
Which  way  the  battle  balance.     I  can 

From  where  we  stand:  and.  live  oi  die, 

I  vrould 
I  were  among  them  I 

Canontfrom  Wallham  {ti>\gingmlheut). 
Salva  patriam 
Sancle  Pater, 
Salva  Fili, 
Sali%  Spiritni, 
Salva  patriam, 
Sancta  Mater.' 

Edith.    Are  thoie  the  blened  angels 

quiring,  father? 
Stigand.   No,  daughter,  but  the  canon* 
out  of  Walthani, 
The  king's  Toandalion,  that  have  falloVd 
him. 
Edith.    O  God  of  battles,  make  tbdr 
wall  of  ibields 
firm    as    thy    clib,    strengthen     their 

palisades  1 
What  is  that  whirringsound? 
Stigand.  The  Noman  arrow ! 

Edith.     Look  out  upon  the  battle  —  is 

he  safe? 
Stigand.    The  king  of  England  stands 
between  his  banners. 
He  glitters  on  the  crowning  of  the  hill. 
God  save  laag  Harold  1 

Edith.  — chosen  by  hii  people 

And  fighting  for  his  people  '. 

Stigand,  There  is  one 

Come  asGoliathcamcof  yore— hefllngs 
His  brand  in  air  and  catches  it  again. 
He  is  chanting  some  old  war-song. 

££a.  And  no  David 

To  meet  him? 
StigaHd.    Ay,  there  springs  a  Saion 

Falls  —  and  another  falls, 
EdiH.  Have  mercy  on  ns  I 

Stigand.    Lol   oar  good  Guith  hath 

smitten  him  to  the  death. 
Edith.    So  perish  all  the  enemies  of 

Haiold! 
Canent  (singing). 

*  Tb«  m  ■hnmEbaai  th««  Latiii  hnu*  ibould 
bt  Maaded  brud,  ■>  In  ■  bthM.- 


Hostis  in  Anglian) 

Rnil  predator, 
lUoTum,  Domine, 

Scutum  scindaturt 
Hostis  per  AngliK 
Plagas  bacchatur; 
Casa  cremator. 
Pastor  fugatur 
Grei  (rucidatur  — 
Stigand.    Illos  trucida,  Domine. 
Edith.  Ay,  good  father. 

Canani  (jii^ng). 


Engiish  eriet. 
Croai     < 
Strand. 
Answer  their  ai 

foot 
Aie  storming  u[ 

knights 
Sit,  each  a  statu 

nighty  1 
Nerman  i 


the  hill.    The  range  of 


Ha  Raul  Ha  Ron  J 


CaneTU  (singing). 

Eqaea  cum  pedite 

Pnepediatur  1 
lllorum  in  lacrymai 

Cruor  fnodaturl 
Pereanl,  pereant, 

Anglia  precatur, 

Stigand.    Look,  daughter,  look. 

Edith.  Nay,  father,  look  for  me  I 

Stigand.      Our   axes    lighten   with   a 

single  flash 

About  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  beads 

And  arms  are  sliver'd  off  and  splinter'd 

by 
Their  lightning  —  and  they  fly  —  the  Not- 
man  flies. 
Edith.     Stigand,  O  father,  have  we 

won  the  da)'? 
Stigand.     No,  daughter,  no  —  they  fall 
behind  the  horse  — 
Their  horse  are   thronging  to  the  bar- 

I  see  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peter 
Floating  above  their  helmett — bal  he  if 
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671  HAi 

Edith.     Hedownl     Who  down? 
Sligand.    The  Norman  Count  is  down. 
Edilh.     So  peiiih  all  Ihe  enemies  of 

Engluid  \ 
StiganJ.     No,  no,  he  h»lh  risen  »gain 
—  he  bare*  hii  face  — 
Shouts  somelhiDR  —  he  points  onward  — 

all  their  hone 
Swallow  the  hill  locull-like,  awanning  up. 
Edilh.    O  God   uf  battles,  make   his 
battle-axe  keen 
As    thine    own    sharp-dividing    justice, 

As  thine  own  bolls  that  fall  on  crimeful 

Charged    with    the    weight    of   heaven 
whereftom  Ihey  fall  I 
Canont  {singing). 


Surgas  e  tenebris, 

Sia  vindicator  I 

Fulmina,  fulmina 

Deus  vMtator  1 

Edilh.     O  God   of  battles,  thef  are 

Make  thou  one  man  a*  three  to  Toll  them 
down! 
Canens  Ringing). 

Equna  cum  eqnite 

Dejiciatur  1 
Acies,  Acies 

Prona  sienutar  1 
lllorum  lanceas 
Frangc  Creator  1 
StiganJ.    Vea,  yea,  tor  how  L 
snap  and  shiver 
Against  Ihe  shifting  bl«i«  of  Harold's 

War-woodman   of  old   Woden,  how  he 

fells 
The  mortal  copse  of  taceal   There'  And 

there! 
The  horse  and  hottcinan  cannot  meet  the 

thteld, 
The    blow    thai    brwot    the    honeman 

cleaves  Ihe  horse. 
The  horse  and  horseman  roll  along  the 

bill. 
They  fly  once  more,  they  fly,  the  Noiman 


Edilh.    O  God,  the  God  of  tmlh  bath 
heard  my  cry. 
Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  Ihem  to 


Sligand.    Truth  t   no;   a  lie;  a  tricn, 
a  Norman  Irick ! 
They  turn  on  the  pursuer,  horse  seunM 

fool. 
They  murder  all  that  follow. 
Edilh.  Have  mercy  on  nt! 

Sligand.     Hot-beaded  foots — to  hunt 
the  wall  of  shield*  t 
They  have  broken  the  commandment  ti 
Ihe  king! 
Edilh.     Hit  oath  was  broken  — Obo^ 
Norman  Saints, 
Ye   Ihat  are  now  of   heaven,  and  see 

beyond 

Yonr  Norman  shrines,  pardon  it,  pardon  it 

That  he  forsware  himself  for  all  he  bnd. 

Me,  me  and  all  I     Look  out  upon  Ae 

battle! 

Sligand.    They  thunder  again  ipoa 


English  cries.    Out,  ontl 
Norman  cria.  Ha  Roa! 

Sligand.    Ha!  Garth  hath  leapt  upon 

And  slain  him:  he  hath  fallen. 

Edilk.  And  I  am  heard. 

Glory  to  God  in   the   HigbeKl  CsUen, 

fallen  1 

Sligand.      No,    no,    hb    borte — he 

mounb  another  —  wield* 

His  war-club,  dashes  it  on  Guitb,  and 

Gurlh, 
Oar  noble  Gurth,  is  down  I 

EdiA.  Have  merey  on  us! 

Sligand.    And  Leofwin  is  down ! 
Edilh.  Have  mercy  on  as! 

0  Thou  Ihal  knowesl,  let  nol  myuiong 

Be  weaken'd  in  thy  sight,  because  I  Ion 
The  husband  of  another! 
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wit-cty. 

SliganJ.  No. 

Ediik.    Look  ont  upon  lb«  battle  —  is 

he  lafe  ? 
Stigand.     He  stands  behreen  the  ban' 

nen  with  the  dead 
So  pled  about  him  he  can  hardl)'  move. 
Edi/A  iloiit  Hf  Iht  uiar-ery).      Out ! 

Nerman  criet.     Ha  Rou  1 

EdiA  {crUt  ««/).    Harold  and  Holy 

Norman  ^11.     Ha  Ron!  Ha  Rou! 

£di&.    What  i«  that  whirring  sound? 
Sligand.      The    Nonnan    sends    bis 

arrow*  up  to  Heaven, 
They  fall  on  those  within  the  palisade  ! 
Edith.    Look  out  upon  the  bill  —  is 

Harold  there? 
SUgand.      Sangnelac  —  SaogaeUc  — 

the  arrow  —  the  arrow  1  —  away  t 


Ai-DWVTH  iini/ Edith. 
AUajrlh.    O  Edith,  ait  thou  here?    O 
Haiold,  Harold  — 
One  Harold  —  we  shall  never  see   him 

Edith.     For  there  was  mote  than  sister 

AmI  so  the  Saints  weif  wroth.     I  cannot 

love  them, 
For  they  are  Norman  Saints  —  and  yet  I 

should  — 

moch  holiet  than  tfaelr  bar- 


lot's 


With   whom    they    play'd    their    game 
against  the  king! 
Aldttrylh.      The    king    ii   slain,    the 

aingdom  overthrown  1 
Edilk.     No  matter  I 
Atdwylh.         How  no   matter,  Harold 
■lain?  — 
1  cannol  find  his  body.     O  help  me  thou ! 
O  Kdiih,  if  1  ever  wrought  against  thee, 
Forgive  me  thou,  and  help  me  here  ! 

Edilk.  No  maUer ! 

AUfmytk.   Not  help  me,  nor  forgive  me  f 


Whispei !    God's  angels  only   knovr  it. 

Hs! 
What   art  theu  doing  here   among  the 

dead? 
They  ate  stripping  (he  lead  bodies  naked 

And  thou  art  come  to  rob  them  of  their 
rings! 
Aldwyth.     O  Edith,  Edith,  I  have  lost 
both  crown 
And  husband. 

Edith.  So  have  L 

Alduiytk.  I  tell  thee,  girl, 

I  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold- 

Edith.  And  1  mine  1 

The  Holy  Father  strangled  him  with  a  bair 
Of  Peter,  and  bis  brother  Tostig  helpt; 
The  wicked  sister  clapt  her  hands  and 

langh'di 
Then  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 

Aldwyth.  Edith,  Edith  — 

Edith.    What  was  he  like,  this  hus- 
band? like  to  thee? 
Call  not  for  help  from  me.  .  I  knew  him 

He  lies  not  here  i  not  close  betide  the 

standard. 
Here  fell  the  truest,  manliest  hearts  of 

Englind. 
Go  further  hence  and  &nd  him, 

Aldwyth.  She  is  crazed  1 

Ediik.    That  doth  not  matter  either- 
Lower  (he  light. 
He  must  be  here. 

Enter    ttuo   Canons,    OsGOC    and 
Athelbic,  tiiith    torches.      They 
turn    over   Ike   dead    bodies   and 
examine  them  as  they  pais. 
Oigod.     I  think  that  this  is  ThorkiU. 
Alhelric.     More  likely  Godric. 
Osgod.  I  am  sue  this  body 

Is  Aifvig,  the  king's  uncle. 

Aihelrif.  So  it  11 ! 

No,  no  —  brave   Gurth,  one   gash   from 
brow  to  knee ! 
Oigod.     And  here  is  Leofwin. 
Ediih.  And  here  is  Hi  f 
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AHu^lk.     Harold?    Ohno  — nay,  if 
it  were  —  my  God, 
Thej  have  so  maim'd  and  muider'd  all 


Ther 


But  or 


ohim. 


Look  you,  we  ni 

1  have  found  bim,  I  am  happy. 

Was  there  not  someone    uk'd   me  fc 

I  yield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
Of  this  dead  King,  who  never  bore  n 


William.     Who    be    these    women? 

And  what  body  is  this? 
Ediih.  Harold,  thy  belterl 
WiUiam.  Ay,  and  what  art  thou? 

Edith.     His  wife ! 

Maltf.     Not  true,  my  girl,  here  is  the 

Queen !     \_Pointiag  But  Aldwylb. 

miliam   {(0   Aldwyth).     Wast  thou 

hi*  Queen? 

Aldwyth.     I  was  the  Queen  of  Wales. 

(Villiam.     Why    then    of    England. 

Madam,  feat  us  not. 

(  To  Malel.).    Knowcit  thou  this  other? 

Malit.  When  1  visited  England, 

Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  secret  — 

Well — some  believed  the  was  his  para- 

Edith.    Nonnan,  thou  liestl   lian  all 

Vour  Saints  and  all  I     /  am   hit  wife  I 

and  she  — 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring  ! 

[Shi  dratvi  it  off  Ihi  finger  ^/Harold. 

1  lost  it  somehow  — 

I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was  wild. 

That  bred  the  doubt!  but  1  am  wiser 


I  a 


WiU 


among 

Bear  me   true    witness  —  only  for    this 

That  I  have  found  it  here  again? 

[Sht  puis  il  en. 
.  And  Ibou, 

Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore, 

\_Falb  en  tht  My  and  diet. 


IVilliam.     I>eath  1  —  and  enough  of 

death  for  this  one  day. 
The  day  of  St.  Caliitus,  and  the  day. 
My  day  when  1  was  born. 

Ataltt.  And  this  dead  king's 

Who,  king  or  not,  hath  kinglike  fongbt 

and  fallen, 
Hisbirthday,too.  Itseemtbutyettcicva 
I  held  it  with  him  in  his  English  halls, 
His  day,  with  all   his   roofiree  ringing 

'  Harold,' 
Before  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  Guy; 
When  all  men  counted  Harold  would  be 

And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

William.  Hiou  art  half  EagSlh. 

Take  them  away! 

Malet,  I  vow  to  build  a  church  to  God 
Here  on  the  hill  of  battle;  let  our  hisb 

altar 
Stand  where   their    standard    fdl  . . . 

where  these  two  lie. 
Take   them  away,  1  do  not  lore  to  ice 

Pluck  the  dead  woman  off  the  dead  man, 
Malet! 

Faster  than  ivy.     Mntt  I  back 


her  a 


IS  off? 


How  shall  I  part  Ihem? 

William.     Leavethem.   Letthembe! 
Bury  him  and  his  paramour  together. 
He  that  was  false  m  oath  tome,  it  secoB 
Was  liUse  to  his  own  wife.     We  will  not 

give  him 
A  Christian  burial :  yet  he  was  a  warrior. 
And  wise,  yea  truthful,  till  that  bU^ited 

Which  God  avenged  to-day. 

Wrap  them  together  in  a  purple  cloak 

And  lay  them  both  upon  the  waste  sea- 

At  Hastings,  there  to  guard  itc  tand  fbt 

which  ' 

Hedid  forswear  himself — awarrior— ay. 
And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  lot  ns. 
And  that  the  false  Northumbrian  heU   j 

aloof,  ' 

And  save  for  thatchance  arrow  which  the 

Saints  i 

Sharpen'd  and  sent  against  him — rta 

can  tell?  — 
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I    thought  that  all   wm  loll.     Since  1 

knew  battle, 
And  that  wu  fiom  niy  boybood,  never 

yet- 
No,  by  the  splendour  of  God  —  have  I 

Like  Harold  and  his  btethiea,  and  his 

Of  En^ih.     Every  man  about  his  king 
Fell  where  he  stood.      Tliey  loved  him  i 

and,  pray  God 
My  Nomuuis  may  bnt  move  la  true  with 

le  self-stock 


Make  them  again  one  people  —  Nor^uu^ 

English  { 
And  English,  Norman;  we  should  have 

To  gtaip  the  world  with,  and  a  foot  to 

Flat    Praise    the    Saints.    It    is   oVer. 

No  more  blood ! 
I  am  king  of  England,  bo  they  thwart  me 

And  1  will  role  according  to  their  laws. 
(  To  Aldwyth.)    Madam,  we  will  entreat 

thee  with  all  honour. 
Aidtoylh.    My  puni»hment    is    more 

than  I  can  bear. 
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BECKET. 

To  THE  Lord  Chancellor, 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 


My  dkko  Smu»RN.-To  you,  ibe  honoured  Chuiallo.  of  ou 

own  day,  I  dcdican  dut  dniu 

■nurial  o()rour  peu  pred.c«ioi :- which,  aliho'  noi  iuien 

«it»oci«  o(  our  modtin  ihealie,  hai  ntvtrtheleM  — fat  ta  you  h 

vt  Miunsl  UK— woo  rouriium 

Uoo.-Ei«ijmin, 

TENNYSON 

Hent^n.  (urn  tflAl  Earl  rf^iVf$-). 

Tkohas  bvcxn.CiancftUr^  Hxgland.aflirwardi 

GH-BEHT  FOUDT,  BllAff  tf  LondiH. 

RocBit,  Arckbhlu^sf  Yurk, 

BiikopnJ  Hiri/srd. 

Hrwuv,  Biikof  b/  Ckicktiitr. 

JOOILVH.  Buk>,f  of  Saliibur^. 

Klt>tV'T^'L«  \  ^""""  '-^  *"*"■ 

Waltbh  Maj.  rtfittrd  author  of  Celiat:  Latin  peim 

Gtat.amoKkof  C, 


SW  WlLHAU   M  ' 

Sl«  Hugh  db  M.. 
Db  Bimc  Of  Sali 
Lord  LncesTBR. 


^  (;!,/»>- :l>i^:(^  <tftht  Kimt'tketutMi.tmtmiti^  a< 


.  Curia  ^  England  (,divi 
Rnigbti,  Monki,  Bcu« 


cid/ram  Lauii  •/  Framtty 


Windawt. 

Henrv  and  Becket  a 


Htnry.     So  then  our  good  Archbishop 
Theobald 
Lies  dying. 
BiiktI.        I   Ml   grisved  to  know  as 

Hinry.     But  we  must  h»ve  a  mightier 


Btcitl.         Have  you  thought  of  one? 
Henry.     A  cleric  lately  poison'd   hti 
own  inotber. 
And  being  brought  before  the  coorto  of 

the  Church, 
They  but  degraded  him.    I  hope  tber 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 
BecktI.  It  is  your  move. 

Hmry.  Well  —  there.      [«»tw. 

The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of  Stephen's 

Hath   climb'd   the   throne    and    almost  ' 

clutch'd  the  crown; 
But  by  the  rojral  customs  of  ooi  reaJm       I 


CicKH^Ic 


The  Cfanrcfa  ihonld  hold  her  baionin  of 

Ukt  other  lords  •meiikble  to  law. 
I'll  h»ve  them  written  down  and  made 
the  law. 
Btckit.     Mf  liege,  I  move  my  bishop. 
Henry.  And  if  I  live, 

No  man  without  my  leave  thall  excom- 
municate 
My  tenant*  or  my  bontehald. 
Btiktt.  Look  to  your  king. 

Htnry.    No  man   without   my   leave 
iball  crou  the  seas 
To  tel  the  EVipe  against  me  —  I  pray  your 

Btcktt.     Well  —  will  you  move? 
Henry.  There.     [Afnvti. 

Betkel.    Check  — you  move  so  wildly. 
Henry.    There  then  1  IMmiis. 

Betktt.     Why  —  there  then,  for  you  lee 

my  bishop 
Hath  bioogbt  vodt  king  to  a  standstill. 

You  are  beaten. 
Henry  {iicir  over  the  board).     Why, 

there  then  —  down  go  buhop  and 

king  together. 
I  loathe   being  beaten;   had  I  (ixt  my 

Upon  the   game  I  should  have  beaten 

thee, 
Bnt  (hat  was  vagabond. 
Beckti.  Where,  my  liege?    With 

Phryne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another? 
Henry.     My   Rosamnnd   is  tio   Lais, 

Thomas  Becket; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no  fault  in 

her  — 
Bat  thai  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have  her 

life. 
Berket.     Pnt  her  away,  put  her  away, 

my  Hegel 
Pnt  her  away  into  a  nunnery  I 
Slfe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom  thou 

art  bound 
By  Holy  Church.    And  wherefore  should 

The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Gilford  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine? 

Htnry.     How  .loal   thou   know  I  am 
not  wedded  to  hei? 

Bttket.     How  should  I  know? 

Htnry.        That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 


Beekit.     State  secrets  should  be  patent 

Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and  whom 

Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover 
and  friend. 

Htnry.     Come,   come,   thou  art  but 

deacon,  not  yet  bishop. 
No,  nor  archbishop,  nor  my  confettol 

yet. 
I  would  to  God  thou  wert,  for  I  ibonld 

hnd 
An  easy  bther  confenor  in  thee. 
Beckel.    St.  Denis,  that  thou  shouldit 

not.     I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship  as  my  bishop  hath  bcatra 

Henry.     Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 
and  my  kingship  too! 
Come,  come,  I  love  thee  and  I  know  thee, 

A  doler  on  white  pheasant-flesh  at  feasts, 
A  «ance-devi»er  for  thy  days  of  iish, 
A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  ted  sound  liberal  Gascon 


Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  n 
flatter  it? 
Beckel.    That   palate  is  ii 


A  good  dish  fiom  a  bad,  new  wine  from 
old. 
Henry.     Well,  who   love*  wine  loves 

Becket.  So  I  do. 


Mer 


;   God's 


God's  flowers; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  monuta  to 

my  head, 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 

flowers 
Are  all  the  fairer. 

Htnry.    And  thy  thoughts,  thy  fancies? 
Btcktl.    Good    dogs,   my   liege,   well 
Itain'd,  and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Hinry.     Save  for  Some  once  or  twice, 
When  they   ran   down   the    game   and 
'  worried  it. 
Becket.    No,  my  liege,  no  1  —  not  once 
—  in  God's  name,  no! 
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The  Teriest  GiUhtd  of  old  Arthur"*  hall. 
And  to  tbii  RoMmand,  my  true  heart- 
Not  Eleanor  —  she  whom  I  love  indeed 
Ai  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Why  dost 

thou  imile 
So  dolorously? 

Biektt.  My  good  liege,  if  a  man 

Wastrahimielf  among  women,  bow  should 

A  woman,  aa  a  woman  should  be  loved  ? 

Jfmry.     How    shoaldat    thou    know 

that  never  hast  loved  one? 

Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in 

England 
When  I  am  oat  in  Normandy  or  Anjou. 
Biektt.    My  lord,  I  am  your  subject, 

not  your 

Htnry.  Pander. 

God's  eyetl    I  know  all  that — not  mj 


Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  life  —  her  life ; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell-fire. 
I  luve  built  a  secret  bower  in  England, 

Thomas, 

Be<kct.  And  where,  my  liege? 

Htnry  (^-aihispers).  Thine  ear. 

Baktt.    That's  lone  enough, 
Htnry  (flaying  paper  an  table) .     This 
chart  here  mark'd  'Her  Bmaer,' 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.     See,  first,  a  cir- 
cling wood, 
A  hundred  pathways  Tunning  everyway. 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge;  and  after 

that 
This    labyrinthine    brickwork    maze    in 

And  then  another  wood,  and  in  the  midst 
A   garden  and   my   Rosamund.     Look, 

this  line  — 
The  rest  you  see  is  colour'd  green  — but 

this 
Draws  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 

Bectti.  This  blood-red  line? 

Henry.     Ay  I  blood,  perchance,  except 

thou  see  to  her. 
Beeiel.    And  where   is  she?      There 

in  her  English  nest? 
Htnry.     Would   God  she  were  — no, 
here  within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  aeciet  bower  ui 


And   pass  her   to   her  secret  bower  in 

England. 
She   is   ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  ki*e 
her. 
Becket.    My  lie^,  I  pray  thee  M  mc 
hence :  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy  wild 

barons 

Henry.    Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  sec  to 

her  in  England. 
Beekel.     Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not 

Henry.    Whatever  come  between  n? 
Btckti.  What  should  cone 

Between  us,  Henry? 
Htnry.    Nay  —  I  know  not,  Thomas. 
Btcket.    What  need   then?     Wdl- 
wbatever  come  between  us. 

Htnry.    A  moment  I   thou  didst  help 

me  to  my  throne 
In  Theobald's  lime,   and   after   by  thv 

wisdom 
Hast  kept   it  firm  ftom  shakiog;    bat 

For  my  redm's  sake,  myself  must  be  the 

To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son 
Of  Holy   Church  — no  croucher  to  the 

Gregories 
Thai  tread  the  kings  thor  childreti  imkr- 

heel  — 
Must   curb  her;    and  the  Holy  Father, 

This  Barbarossa  butts  him  from  hit  chair, 
Will  need  my  help  —  be   facile   to   my 

Now  is  my  time.    Yet  —  lest  there  sbonld 

be  Sashes 
And  fulminations  from  the  side  of  Rome, 
An  interdict  on  Ei^land  —  I  will  have 
My  young  son  Heniy  crown'd  the  King 

of  England, 
That  so  the   Papal   bolt  may   paM   by 

England, 
As  seeming  his,  not  mine,  and  fall  abroad. 
I'll  have  it  done  —  and  now. 

Betkel.  Surely  too  jrooi^ 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown;  ukd 

Ibo' 
I  love  bim  heartily,  I  can  spy  alicadf 
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A  itrain  ol  hud  and  beadttcong  in  bim. 

The   Queen    ihould    pl>;  hi*   kiogihip 

igainM  thine '. 
Htttry.     I  will  not  think  so,  Thomal. 

Who  »hall  crown  him? 
CanteTbury  is  djing. 
BicktI.  Th«  ne«l  CantErbury. 

Henry.    And   who   shall  he   be,  my 

friend  Thomas?    Who? 
Btckel.    Name  him;  the  Holy  Father 

will  confirm  him. 
Htary   (lays  Us  hand  i?n    Becket's 

shBuli^).     Here! 
Beckit.        Mock  me  not.    I  am  not 

Thy  je«t  —  no  mote.     Why  —  look  —  is 

this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop? 

Ntnry.  But  the  arai  within 

b  Becket's,  who  hatb  beaten  down  my 

BtektU    A    soldier's,   not   a  spiritual 

Htnry.    I    lack    a    sjnritoal   soldier, 

Thomal  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to  boot. 

Bectil.    There's  Gilbert  Foliot. 

Htnry.  Hel  too  thin,  loo  thin. 

Thou  art  the  man  to  fill  out  the  Church 

Your  Foliot  fasts  and  fawn*  too  much 
for  me. 

Brtkel.     Refer  of  York. 

Henry,  Roget  is  Roger  of  York. 

King,  Chorch,  and  Stale  to  him  but  foils 

Toset  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of  York. 
No. 

Bteltel.     Henry  of  Winchester? 

Henry.  Him  who  crown'd  Stephen  — 
King  Stephen's  bcothetl    No;  too  royal 


Of  thy  whole  kingdon 
ego. 


:   let 


Henry.    Answer  me  first. 
Bicket.  Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  la  bare  common- 

NeU  episeopari. 
Htnry.  Ay,  but  NoU 
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ArchitpiseBfari,  my  good  friend. 
Is  quite  another  matter, 

Beciet.  A  more  awful  one 

Make  me  archbishop!     Why,  my  liege, 

Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a  Ihuu- 

Fitler  for  this  grand  function.    Me  arch- 
bishop ! 
God's  favour  and  king's  fo.voiir  might  so 

Tliat  thou  and  I Thai  were  a  jest 

Henry.    Thou  angereit  me,  man:    I 

do  not  jest. 
Enter  Eleanor  anJ  Sir  Reginaui 

KlTZURSB. 

Eleanor  (linging).      Over!  the  sweet 

The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done 

Henry  (UBeciitt,  ii/iaiiffoing).  Thou 
sbalt  not  go,  1  have  not  ended 
wilh  thee, 

Eleanor  (seeing  chart  en  tahW).  This 
chart  with  the  red  line!  her  bower! 
whose  bower? 

Henry.  The  Chart  i*  not  mine,  bul 
Becket's:   take  it,  Thomas. 

Eleanor.  Becketl O— ay  — andlhese 
chessmen  on  the  floor  —  the  king's  crown 
broken  !  Becket  hath  beaten  thee  again 
—  and  thou  hast  kicked  down  the  board. 
I  know  Ihee  of  old. 

Henry.    True  enough,  my  mind   was 

Eleanor.  What  matters?  Slate  mat- 
ters? love  matters? 

Henry.  My  love  for  thee,  and  thine 
for  me, 

Eleanor.     Over!   Ihe   sweet  summer 

The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses. 

And  over  and  gone  wilh  the  sun. 
Here;  but  our  sun  in  Aquitaine  lasts 
longer.     1   would   I  were   in   Aquitaine 
again  —  your  north  chills  me. 
Over!  the  sweet  summer  closes, 

And  never  a  flower  at  the  close; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses. 
And  winter  again  and  the  snows. 
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That  wM  not  Che  vay  I  ended  it  liraC  — 
but  unaymmetricftlly,  preposlerously,  illog- 
ically,  out  of  passion,  without  art  —  like 
a  song  of  the  people.  Will  you  have 
it?  The  last  Parthian  shad  of  a  for- 
lorn Cupid  at  the  King's  left  brea.i^ 
and  all  left-handednesi  and  under  .ia.iJ- 

And  never  a  flower  at  the  close, 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses, 
Not  over  and  gone  with  the  rose. 

True,  one  rose  will  oatblossom  the  rest, 
one  rose  in  a  bower.  I  spealt  after  my 
fancies,  for  I  am  a  Troubadour,  you 
know,  and  won  the  violet  at  Toulouse  i 
but  my  voice  is  harsh  here,  not  in  tune, 
a  nightingale  out  of  season;  for  marriage, 
rose  or  no  rose,  has  killed  the  golden 
violet. 

Becket.  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  scorn 
wedded  love. 

Eitanor.  So  I  do.  Louis  of  France 
loved  me,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  loved 
Louis  of  France;  and  I  loved  Henry  of 
England.and  Henry  of  England  dreamed 
that  he  loved  me;  but  the  marriage-gar- 
land withers  even  with  the  putting  on, 
the  bright  link  rutts  with  Ihe  breath  of 
the  first  after-marriage  kiss,  the  harvest 
moon  is  the  ripening  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  honeymoon  is  the  gall  of  love;  be 
dies  of  his  honeymoon.  I  could  pity 
this  poor  world  myself  that  it  is  no  better 

Henry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Queen? 
What,  altogether?  Let  me  swear  nay  lo 
that  by  this  cross  on  thy  neck.  God's 
eyes!  what  a  lovely  cross!  what  jewels! 

EUanor.  Doth  it  please  yon?  Take 
it  and  wear  it  on  that  bard  heart  of  yours 
—  there.  [  Givi!  it  lo  iim. 

/fenryifiHtsilan).    On  Ibis  left  breast 
before  so  hard  a  heart. 
To  hide  the  scar  left  by  (hy  Parthian  dart. 

Elianor.  Haa  my  simple  song  set 
you  jingling?  Nay,  if  I  look  and  trans- 
lated Ibat  harii  heart  into  our  Provencal 
facilities,  I  could  so  play  about  it  with 
the  rhyme 

Htnry.  That  the  heart  were  lost  in 
the  rhyme  and  the  matter  in  the  metre. 


May  we  not  pray  you.  Madam,  to  Ipue 

us  the  hardness  of  your  facility? 

EUanor.  The  wells  of  Castdy  in 
not    wasted   upon  the    desert.     We  did 

Henry.  There's  no  jest  on  the  brtnn 
of  Herbert  there.    What  is  it,  Herbert? 

ErUir  Herbert  of  Bosmah. 

Herbfrl.  My  liege,  Ihc  good  Aid)- 
bishop  is  no  more. 

Henry.     Peace  to  his  soul ! 

Heritrl.  1  left  him  with  peace  on  lis 
face  —  that  sweet  other-world  smile,  which 
will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual  bod; 
among  the  angels.  Bnt  be  lODged  mach 
~~    see  your  Grace   and  the   QiaoceUii 

e  be  past,  and  his  last  words  were  ■ 
commendation  of  Thomas  Becket  to  yoo 
Grace  as  bii  successor  in  the  aichbisbDp- 

Henry.     Ha,   Becket  1    thou  remem- 

berest  our  talk ! 
Sectel.     My  heart  is  full  of  tears  — I 

have  no  answer. 
Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  mat 
die,  or  the  world  would  grow  moaldi. 
would  only  breed  the  past  again.  Come 
to  me  to-morrow.  Thou  hast  bnt  to 
hold  out  thy  hand.  Meanwhile  !te 
revenues  are  mine.  A-hawking.aliawt' 
ing!     If  I  sit,  1  grow  fat. 

\^Leafi  over  the  table,  and  exiL 

Becket.      He    did    prefer    me  to  Ite 

chancellorship. 

Believing  I  should  ever  aid  the  Chnrdi  — 

Bnt  have  I  done  it  ?     He  commends  me 

From  out  his  grave  to  this  archbbiK^ 
rick. 
Herbert.     A   dead   man's  dying  wU 

should  be  of  weight. 
Betkel.    Hit  should.     Come  with  nK. 
Let  roe  learn  ai  full 
The  manner  of  his  death,  and  all  he  saiiL 
\_Exeunt  Herbert  ourf  Becket. 
Eleantr.     Fidurse,  that  chart  wid  tti 
red  line  —  thou  sawest  it  —  her  bowei- 
Fitatrse.     Rosamund's? 
Eleanor.    Ay —  there  lies  the  aecret  ol 
her  whereabouts,  and  the  King  g^ve  it  B 
his  Chancelloi. 
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FiUursc.  To  this  son  of  a  London 
mecchant  —  how  youi   Grace  mint  hate 

Eleanor.  Hate  him?  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  Heoiy  and  a  goodlier  man ; 
but  thou  —  dost  thou  love  Ihti  Chancellor, 
that  thou  hast  sworn  a  voluntary  alle- 
g;iance  to  him? 

I-ibmrii.  Not  for  ray  love  toward 
him,  but  because  he  had  the  love  of  the 
King.  How  should  a  baron  love  a 
lieggai  on  horseback,  with  the  cetitiue  of 
three  kings  behind  him,  outrovEdling 
royalty?  Besides,  he  holp  the  King  to 
break  down  our  castlet,  for  Ike  which  I 
bate  him. 

EUanor.  For  the  which  1  honour 
him.  Stateaman  not  Cbarchnuin  be. 
A  great  and-  sound  policy  that;  I  could 
embrace  hiiD  for  it:  you  could  not  see 
the  King  for  the  Icinglings. 

Fi^irsi.  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a 
noble  as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a 
churl  as  if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleaner.     Pride  of  the  plebeian  ! 

Fitturst.  And  this  plebeian  like  lo  he 
Archbishop  I 

EUanoT.  True,  and  1  have  an  in- 
herited loathing  of  these  black  sheep  of 
the  Papacy.  Archbishop?  I  can  see 
further  into  a  man  than  our  hot-headed 
Henry,  and  it  there  ever  come  feud 
between  Church  and  Crown,  and  I  da 
not  then  charm  this  Secret  out  of  our 
loyal  Thomas,  I  am  not  Eleanor. 

FiHurse.  Last  night  I  followed  a 
woman  in  the  city  here.  Her  face  was 
veiled,  but  (he  back  mctb  ought  was 
Rosamund  —  his  paramour,  thy  rival.  I 
can  feel  for  Ihee. 

Eltannr.  Thou  feel  for  me! — para- 
moor —  rival !  King  Louis  had  no  para- 
muuts,  and_  I  loved  him  none  the  more. 
Henry  had'many,  and  I  loved  him  none 
the  IcM  —  now  neither  mote  nor  Icm  — 
not  at  all;  the  cup's  empty.  I  would  she 
were  but  his  paramour,  (or  men  tire  of 
their  fancies;  but  1  feat  this  one  fancy 
hath  taken  root,  and  iMjrne  blossom  loo, 
and  she,  whom  the  King  love*  indeed.  Is 
a  power  in  the  Stale.  Rival! —  ay,  anil 
when  the  King  passes,  there  may  come  a 
crash  and  embroilment  as  in  Stephen's 


time;  and  her  children  —  canst  thou  not 
—  that  secret  matter  which  would  beat 
the  King  against  thee  (^mhiifiers  him  and 
hi  ttarli).  Nay,  that  is  safe  with  me  at 
with  thyself:  but  canst  thou  not  —  Ihou 
art  drowned  in  debt  —  (hou  shall  have  our 
love,  our  silence,  and  our  gold  —  canst 
thou  not  —  if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free 
me  from  her? 

Filturu.     Well,  Madam,  1  have  loved 

'  Eleanor.  No,  my  bear,  thou  hast  not. 
My  Courts  of  Love  would  have  held 
Ihee  guiltles*  of  love— the  line  attrac- 
tions and  repulses,  the  delicacies,  the 
subtleties. 

Filiurse.  Madam,  I  loved  accord- 
ing to  the  main  purpose  and  intent  of 

EUanor.  I  warrant  thee !  than 
wouldst  hug  thy  Cupid  till  his  ribs 
cracked  —  enough  of  this.  Follow  me 
this  Rosamund  day  and  night,  whither- 
soever she  goes;  track  ber,  if  thou  canst, 
even  into  the  King's  lodging,  that  1  may 
(^elemhei  her  fist)  —  may  at  least  have 
my  cry  against  him  and  her,  —  and  thou 
in  thy  way  shouldst  be  jealous  of  the 
King,  for  thou  in  thy  way  didst  once, 
what  shall  I  call  it,  affect  her  thine  own 
self. 

filiurse.  Ay,  but  the  young  colt 
winced  and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her 
heels;  ani!  then  the  King  came  honey- 
ing about  her,  and  this  Becket,  her 
father's  friend,  like  enough  slaved  us 
from  her. 


Elean 


Us  I 


Yea,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin ! 
There  were  more  than  1  buzzing  round 
the  blossom  —  De  Tracy  —  even  that 
flint  De  Brito. 

EUanor,  Carq'  her  off  among  you; 
run  in  upon  her  and  devour  ber,  one  and 
all  of  you;  make  her  as  hateful  to  her- 
self and  to  the  King,  as  she  Is  to  me. 

Filzuru.  I  an<<  all  would  he  glad  to 
wreak  our  spite  on  the  roscfaced  minion 
of  the  King,  and  bring  her  to  the  level 
of  the  dust,  so  that  the  King  — 

EUanor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  ser- 
pent,  and   be   driven  out  of  her  para- 
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SCENE  I.  —  Bbcket's  House  in  Lon- 
don. 

Chambtr    barely   furniskid.        Beckbt 
unrobing.     Hekbekt  of  Bosham  and 
Servant. 
StriHoU.    Shall  I  not  help  jour  lord- 

ih[p  to  your  rest? 
Beeket.     Friend,  am  I  so  much  better 
than  thyself 
That  thou  shouldit  help  me?    Thou  art 

wearied  out 
With  tbit  <lay'9  work,  gel  thee  to  thine 

own  bed. 
Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[£j-i/ Servant, 
Help  me  oR,   Herbert,  with  this  — and 
this. 
Herbert.    Was  not  the  people's  bless- 
ing as  we  past 
Heart-comfort    and    a    balsam    to  thy 
blood? 
Beeket.   The  people  know  their  Chnich 
a  tower  of  strength, 
A  bulvark  against  Throne  and  Baronage. 
Too    heavy   for  me,   this;    off  with   it, 
Herbert ! 
Herbert.     Is  it  so  much  heavier  than 

thy  Qiancellor's  robe? 
Beekit.    No;  but  the  Chancellor's  and 
the  Archbishop's 
Together  more   than   mortal   man  can 

Herbtrt.       Not    heavier    than    thine 

armour  it  Tboulouse? 
Beeket.     O   Herbert,  Herbert,  in  my 
chancellorship 
I  more  than  once  have  gone  gainst  the 
Church, 
Herbert.    To  please  the  King? 
Beeket.        Ay,  and  the  King  of  kings. 
Or  justice;  for  it  seem'd  to  me  but  just 
The  Chnrch  should  pay  her  scutage  like 

the  lords. 
But  hast  thou  heard  this  C17  of  Gilbert 

Foliot 
That  I  am    not   the   man   to  be  your 

For  Henry  could  not  work  a  miracle  — 
Make  an  Archbishop  of  a  soldier? 


Herbert.  Ay, 

For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the  man. 

Beiket,    Am  I  the  man  ?    My  mother, 

Dteam'd  that  twelve  star*  fell  gtictering 

Into  her  bosom. 

Herbert.  Ay,  the  Gie,  the  ligfa^ 

The  spirit  of  the  twelve  Apostles  enlet'd 
Into  thy  making. 

Bteiel.  And  when  I  was  a  chiU, 

The  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep. 
Gave   Oie  the  golden  keys  of  Paradise. 

Or  prophecy,  that? 

Herbert.     Well,  dream  and  prophecy 

both. 
Beeket.   And  when  I  was  of  Theob^'l 
household,  once  — 
The  good  old  man  would  sometimea  hare 

He  took  his  mitre  o^  and  set  it  on  me. 

And  said,  '  My  young  Archbishop  —  ihoa 
would  St  make 

A  stately  Archbishop '. '   JesI  or  prophecy 
there? 
Herbert.     Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Beeket.      Am  I  the  mm?    Tliat  rang 

Within  my  bead  last  night,  and  when  1 
slept 

Metbought  I  stood  in  Canteibnry  Min- 
ster, 

And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said. 
■OLord. 

1  have  been  a  lover  of  wine^  and  deli- 

And  secular  splendonrs,  and  a  favooMi 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  liou, 

and  lynxes. 
Am /the  man?'  And  the  Lord  ■nswer'd 


■Thonai 


then 


I,  and  all  the  n 


And  then  I  ask'd  again, 'OLord  mf  God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend,  my 

brother. 
And   mine   upliflcr   in   this  world,  and 

For  this  thy  great   archbishoprick,  be- 
That  1   should  go   against   the  Cboreli 
with  him. 
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And  I  ahall  go   against  him  with   the 

And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him ; 
Am /the  man?'  And  the  Lord  answer'd 

'  Thou  ait  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

And   thereupon,    methought,   He   drew 
*  toward  mCj 

And  smote  me  down  npon  the  Minster 

floor. 
I  fen. 
Herherl.    God  make  not  thee,  bul  thy 

foes,  fall. 
Bttiet.    IfcU.    Why  M?    Why  did 
He  unite  me?    What? 
Shall  I  fall  off— to  please  the  Kingonce 

Not  lighl  —  tho'  somehow  trailoi  to  (he 

Kii.g- 
My   truest   and    mine   utmost    for    the 

Church? 
Hirbtrt.      Thou  canst   not   fall    that 
way.     Let  traitor  be; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  for  the 

Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  archbishop- 
rick? 

And  how  been  made  Archbishop  hadit 
than  told  hiin, 

'  I  mean  to  fight  mine  utmost   for  the 
Church. 

Against  the  King'? 

Bfckil.     But  dost  Ihou  think  the  King 

Forced  mine  election? 
Htrbirl.  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  in   the   election,  and  why 
not? 

Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  inspired 
the  King? 

Be  comforted.    Thou  art  the  man  — be 

A  mightier  AnMlm. 

BtckeL     I  do  believe  thee,  then.     I 

am  the  man. 
And  yet   I   seem   appali'd  —  on  such  a 

At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and  sec 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  terved  our  Theobald  well  when  1  was 

with  him; 
I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor; 


1  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me  like 


ruplei  to  the 


dust, 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  s 

And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap'd  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  of  Canterbury  — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits 
With  talter'd  robes.     Laics  and  barons 

thro' 
The  random  gifts  of  cardett  kings,  have 

giaspt 
Her    living   her    advowsons,  granges, 

And  goodly  acres — we  wUl  make  her 

Not  one  rood  lost    And  for  these  Royal 

customs. 
These  ancient  Royal  custom*  —  they  art 

Royal, 
Not  of  the  Church  —  and  let  them  be 

anathema. 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Htrhtrt.    Thomas,  thou  art  moved  too 

Bicktl.  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King, 
Tho'  leaving  each,  a  wound;  mine  own. 

To  show  the  scar  for  ever — his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

Enter  RosutUND  db  Clifford,  fiy- 
ing  fram  SlR  REGINALD  FiTZUIlSE. 
Drops  htr  veit. 

BcckeL  Rosamund  de  Clifford  I 

RasamuHd.     Save  me,  father,  hide  me 

—  they  follow  me  —  and  1  must  not  be 

Btekit.     Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 
\^Exeunl  Rosamund  and  Herbert  *f 

Enltr  FrraURSE. 
Fitturse.  The  Archbishop  t 
Beciil.    Ay !  what  wouldst  thou,  Rej^* 

nald? 
Fihuru.     Why  —  why,  my  lord,  I  fot 

low'd  —  foUoVd  one ■ 


CkKi'^le 


Bt<ktt.    And  then  what  fallows?    Let 

me  follow  thee. 
FUiurit.    It  much  impoitt  me  I  shoold 


Not  to  be  known. 

Fitmrit.      And  what  care  I  for  that? 
Come,  come,  my  lord  Archbishop;  1  saw 

that  dooi 
Oose  even  now  upon  the  woman. 

Btcktt.  Well? 

Fifxursi  (^making /or  Oil  door).    Nay, 

let  me  pass,  my  loid,  for  I  must 

Bttktt.    Back,  man  1 

Filatrsi.,  Tlien  tell  me  who 

and  what  the  is. 
Brekct.     Art   thou  so  sure   thou   fol- 
lowedsl  anything? 
Go   home,  and   sleep  thy  wine  off,   for 

thine  eyes 
Glare  stnpid-wild  with  wine. 

fituiTu  {maiiagtelhe  daor).    I  must 
and  will. 
I  care  not  for  thy  new  archbishoprick. 
Beckil.      Back,    man,    I    tell    theel 
What! 
Shall  1  forget  my  new  archbishoprick 
And  smite  thee  with  my  croiier  on  the 

skull? 
'Fore  God,  I   am  a  mightier  man  than 
thou. 
Fitmrst.     It  well  bclils  thy  new  arch- 
bishoprick 
To   lake   Ibe   vagabond   woman  of  the 

Into  thine  arms  I 

Beckii.  O'drunken  ribaldry! 

Out,  beast !  out,  bear  ! 

Pitao'te.  I  shall  remember  this. 

Beclul.  •  Do,  and  begone  t 

[ExU  Filiurse. 

ICaing  (B  lie  liaar,  lees  De  Tcicy. 

Tracy,  what  dost  thou  here? 

De  Tracy.  My   lord,   I   foUow'd 

Reginald  Fitiurse. 
Bickel.    Follow  him  out  1 
Dt  Tracy.  I  shall  remember  this 

Discourteay.  {Exit. 


Becka.    Do.     Theie  be  thoM  buoo- 

That  bavock'd  all  the  land  in  Stephei^ 
day. 

Rosamund  de  Qifford. 


Bickit.  Why  he«) 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John  st 

Salisbury, 

To    pass  ihee    to  thy  secret    bower  to- 

Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thpelf  frmi 

sight? 
Rosamund.     Poor  tiLtd  ofpasaage!  K 

I  was;   but,  father. 
They  say  that  you   are  vrise   in  winged 

And  know  the  ways  of  Nature.     Bar  the 

bird 
From   following   the    fled   sommei— * 

chink  —  he's  oat. 
Gone!     And  there  stole  into  the. o^a 

breath 
Full  of  the  meadows,  and  it  nunded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Qifford,  and  Uw 

walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  aDd  1 

thought 
Lo  \  I  must  out  or  die. 

Btikfi.  Or  out  and  die. 

And   what  bast   thou  to   do   with  thb 

Filiuree? 
Resamund.     Nothing.     He  loed  n^ 

hand.     I  shook  at  him. 
He   found   me  once  alone.    Nay — nay 

Tell  you  \  my  father  drove  him  and  hi) 

De  Tracy  and  De  Brito,  from  our  castle. 
I  was  but  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
I  beard  him  swear  revenge. 

Bedtt.  Why  will  you  covt  it 

By  self-exposure ?  flutter  out  at  night? 

Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  bom  the 

fire? 

Rotamnnd.     I   have  nved  many  of  J 

'cm.    Vdu  catch  'em,  ao,  \ 


Softly,  and   fling  them  o 


Host  speed  yon  to  yout  bower  »t  once. 

The  child 
ll  there  alteady. 
Ruamund.        Ye«  — the  child  —  the 
child  — 
0  mt,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field. 
Bttkcl.    Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Hotamund,  O  rare  again  \ 

Well   l)alile    Ihem,   I  warrant.     What 

shaU  it  be? 
in  go  IS  a  null. 
Bicktt.         No. 

Rosamund.       What,  not  good  ettough 
Eren  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Bickil.  Dan  John  with  a  non, 

That  Map,  and  these  new  railera  at  the 

Chuch 
May  plaister  his  clean  name  with  scur- 
rilous rhymes  1 
No! 

Go  Hke  a  monk,  cowling  and  cloading  up 
lliil   btal  star,  thy  Beauty,   from   the 

Of  lust    and    glare    of   malice.    Good 
night '.  good  night! 
Rotamund.     Father,  I   am  so  tender 
to  alt  hardness! 
Nay,  father,  lirst  thy  blesnng. 
Bickit.  Wedded? 

RmamunJ.  Father! 

Btcitt.     Well,  well  I   I  ask  no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee!  hence  1 
Rmamund.     O  holy  falher,  when  thou 
seest  him  next, 
Cbmniend  me  to  thy  friend. 
Bittit.  What  friend? 

Rnamund.  The  King. 

Btcket.    Herbert,  take  out  a  score  of 

To  gaard  this  bird   of  passage  to  her 

And  watch   Fitiurse,  and  if  he   follow 

thee, 
Male  htm  thy  prisoner.     I  am  Chancel- 

[Extitnt  Herbert  attd  Rosamund. 
Poor  aoul  I  poor  soul  I 
My   friend,    the    King !   .  .  .     O    thou 

Great  Seal  of  England, 
Ghen  me  by  my  dear  friend  the  King 

of  England  — 
Wc  long  have  wroogbt  together,  thoa 

and  I  — 


Now  must  1  send  Ihee  «s  a  common 

To  tell  the  King,  my  friend,  I  am  •gainst 

him. 
Wc  are   friends  no  more:   he  will  say 

that,  not  I.  I 

The  worldly  bond  between  u*  ia  dissolved, 
Not  yet  the  love:  can  I  be  under  him 
As  Chancellor?  as  Archbishop  over  bim? 
Go  therefore   like  a  friend  slighted  by 

That  hath  climb'd  up  to  nobler  company. 
Not  slighted  —  all  but  moan'd  for ;  thou 

must  go. 
I  have  not  dishonour'd  thee  —  I  tnnt  I 

Not   mangled  justice.      May  the  hand 

that  next 
Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  th«e 
As  mine  hath  been  !     O  my  dear  friend, 

IheKing! 

0  brother  !  —  1  may  come  to  martyrdom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already. —  Her- 

bert! 
fftrbtrl  (re-ttilering).     My  lord,  the 
town  is  quiet,  and  the  moon 
Divides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no  Fitiurse,    We  have  seen 
her  borne. 
Beekel.    The  hog  hath  tumbled  hlm- 


e  away  his  drunken- 

Into    the    sober    headache,  —  Nature's 

Against  excess.     Let  the  Gnat  Seal  be 

Back  to  the  King  to-morrow. 

Hcrbtrt.  Must  that  be  ? 

The  King  may  rend  the  bearer  Umb  from 

Think  on  it  again. 

Bedel.  Against  the  moral  excess 

No  physical  ache,  but  hilure  it  may  be 
or  all  we  aim'd  at.  John  of  Salisbury 
Hath   often   laid   a   cold    hand  on  niy 

And    Herbert   haih   rebuked   ma   even 

I  will  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldtn 
As  FoUot  swears  it.  —  John,  and  ont  of 

breath! 


self  in 

Some  ditch,  tc 
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John  of  Saliiiifry.    Thomai,  tbou  wait 
not  bippy  Uking  chaige 
or  this  wild  Rosamund   to   please   the 

King, 
Not  am  I  happ7  having  charge  of  her  — 
The  included  DanaJ!  has  escaped  again 
Her  tower,  and  her  Acrisius  —  where  to 

Kek? 
I  have  been  about  the  city. 

BecAtl.  Thou  wilt  find  bei 

Back  in  her  lodging.     Go  with  het  —  at 

To-night  —  my  men  will  guard   you  to 

the  gates. 
Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send  the  Great  Seal  by  daybreak.    Both, 

good  night  I 


Eleanor's    Retainers   and  Becket's 
Kktkivb».%  fitting.     Enter  Eleanor 
and  Bbcket  Jrem  opposite  struts. 
Eleanor.     Peace,  fools  1 
Bttket.  Peace,  friends  1  vbat  idle 

brawl  is  this? 
Sttaitter  of  BeckeU     TTiey  said  —  hct 

Grace's      people  —  thou      wast 

Liars  I  I  shame  to  quote  'em  —  caught, 

my  lord. 
With  a  wanton   in   thy  lodging— Hell 

requite  'emf 


In  passing  the  Castle  even 
Rttaintr  of  BecktI.    And  then   they 

mock'd  ua  and  we  fell  upon  'em. 
For  we  would  Uve  and  die  for  thee,  my 

lord, 
However  king*  and  queens  may  frown 

Beckel  ta  his  Htlainers.  ■■  Go,  go  —  no 

more  of  this  1 
Ekanor  to  her  Rtlainirs.    Away !  — 

{Extunt  Retainers)  Fitiurse 

Bititl.    Nay,  let  hun  be. 

EUanor.  No,  no,  my  Lord 

Archbishop, 


'TIS   known    you  are  midwinter  to  ill   I 

women,  | 

But  often  in   your  chancellorsh^  yn 

The  follies  of  the  King. 

Bakif.  No,  not  these  fDUis! 

EUanor,  My  lord,  ntinrse  bd)^ 
her  ta  your  lodging, 

Bickit.     Whom?  I 

EUanor.  Well  —  you  know— (be 

minion,  Rosamund.  | 

Bicket.     He  had  good  eyes! 

EUanor.  Then  hidden  in  the  itiM 
He  watch'd  her  pass  with  John  of  Silit- 

And  heard  her  cry  '  Where  is  this  bonr 


ofm 


IC?' 


Btcktt. 

EUanor.  You  are  going  to  the  Ciide. 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs?  | 

Btcket.  I  leave  tliat, 

Knowing  how  much  you  reverence  Holj 

My  ticgc,  to  your  conjecture. 

EUanor.  I  and  mine— 

And   many  a  baron  holds  along  with 


>  much  at  feud  wiA  Hoi; 

:ch  I 

ht  take  your  side  agiinS  die 


So  that  you  grant  me  one  alight  bvonr. 

Bukel.  What! 

EUanor.     A  sight  of  that  same  dun 
which  Henry  gave  you 
With  the  red  line  — 'her  bower.' 

Bickef.  And  to  what  ad?  i 

EUanor.         That  Church  mmt  Non  I 
herself  whose  fearful  Priest 
Sits  winking  at  the  licenie  of  a  king, 
Allho' we  grant  when  kings  aredangenm 
The  Church  must  play  into  the  huubof 

Look  I  I  would  move  this  wanton  (ton 

And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  DyKU. 
Btcktt.     For  which  the  should  be  duly 

grateful. 
EUanor.  True  1 

Tho'  she  that   binds  the  bond.  herxU 

should  see 
That  kings  are  faithful  to  their  martiige 
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Btcket.     Ay,  Hadgun,  and  queen*  abo. 


What  is  your  drift? 

BtektI.  My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Wbere  1  thaU  meet  the  Barons  and  my 
King.  [Exit. 

De  Bboc,  Dk  Tracv,  De  Brito, 

De  MoRViLLE  (^pasiing). 
Eltani/r.     To  the  Castle? 
DtBrot.  Ay! 

EUanor.   Stii  op  the  King,  the  Lords ! 
Set  all  on  iiie  agaiiiM  him ! 
De  Britt.  Ay,  good  Madam! 

EltaHor.      Fool  \    I   will   make   thee 

baleful  to  thy  King. 
Churl!   I  will  have   thee   frighted  into 

France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy  grave. 


011  em  sidt  of  lit  itagt  Iht  doors  of  an 
imtr  Cimncil-chaatier,  half-open. 
Al  Iht  ballom,  lit  grtat  doors  of  the 

Hall.  KocsR  Archbishop  of  York, 
FoLiOT  Bishop  of  London,  Hilary 
OF  Chichester,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, Richard  de  Hastings  (Grand 
Prior  gf  Templars),  Philip  DE  Elee- 
HOSVNA  Qki  Pop^s  Almoner),  and 
Mkers.  DkBhoc,Fit2urse,  DeBrlto, 

De  Morville,  De  Tracy,  and  othrr 
Barons  assembled —  a  table  before 
them.  John  of  Oxford,  Presidtnt 
of  the  Council. 


Beckit.    Where  is  the  King? 
Roger  of  York.  Gone  hawking  on 

theNene, 
Hb  heart  so  gali'd  with  thine  ingrati- 
tude. 
He  will  not  tec  tby  hce  lUl  thou  hast 

These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

Thf  tending  back  the  Great  Seal  nisd- 
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He    all    but   pluck'd    the    bearer's   eyes 

Take  heed,  lest  he  destroy  thee  utterly. 
Bethel.    Then  shalt  thou  step  into  my 

place  and  sign. 
Ro^r  of  York.    Didst  thou  not  promise 
Henry  to  obey 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

Beekel.     Saving    the   honour  of   my 

Customs,  traditions,  —  clouds  that  come 

The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's 

Roger  of  York.    Saving  thine  order ! 

But  King  Heniy  sware 
That,   saving    his   King's   kingship,   he 

would  grant  thee 
The  crown   itself.     Saving  thme  order, 

Thomas, 
Is  black  and  while  at  once,  and  comes 

to  naught. 
O  bolster'd   up  with   stubbornness  and 

Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fighting 

for  it. 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame? 

Belief.  Roger  of  York, 

When  I  and  Ihou  were  youths  in  Tlieo- 

bald's  house, 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  tliy  calumnies 
Exile  me  from  ihe  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury  an*  thou  art  York. 
R(^er  of  York.     And  is  not  York  the 
peer  of  Canterbury? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  St.  Austin  here 
Found  two  archbishopricks,  London  and 
York? 
Beekel.    What  came   of  that?     The 
6rst  archbishop  fled. 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred  years. 
Why,  by  this  rule,  Foliot  may  claim  the 

pall 
For  London  too. 

Foliol.  And  vrith  good  reason  too. 

For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Beekel.    The  pagan  temple  of  a  pagan 

The  heathen   priesthood  of  a  beatbeu 

Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petulancyl 


Who   ro»de   thee    Loniton?     Who,  but 

Canletburj*? 
Jakn  of  Oxferd.  Peace,  peace,  my 

loidi !  these  custotnB  are  no  longer 
Ab    Canterbury    calls    them,    wandering 

clouds. 
But  by  ihe  King's  command  are  written 

And  bv  the  King's  command  I,  John  of 

'Oxford, 
The  President  of  this  Council,  read  them. 
Bicket.  Read ! 

John  of  Oxford  {rends).  •  All  causes 
of  advowBoni  and  presentations,  whether 
between  laymen  or  clerics,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  King's  court.' 

Becket.     But  that  I  cannot  sign:  for 
that  would  drag 
The  cleric  liefore  Ibe  civil  judgment-seal. 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual. 

John  of  Oxford.  '  If  any  cleric  be 
■censed  of  felony,  [he  Church  shall  not 
protect  him;  but  he  shall  answer  to  Ihe 
summons  of  the  King's  court  to  be  tried 
therein.' 

B 
Is  n 

earth? 
Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Lord  be 

bound 
Behind  (be  back  like  laymen-criminala? 
The  I.ordbejudged  again  by  Pilate?  No! 
fokn  of  Oxford.  '  When  a  bishoprick 
falls  vacant,  the  King,  till  another  be 
appointed,   shall 


Beektl,     And  that  I  cannot  sign.    It 
the  King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  monies  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor? 

John  of  Oiford.  'And  when  the  va- 
cancy is  to  be  tilled  up,  the  King  shall 
summon  the  chapter  of  that  church  to 
court,  and  Ihe  election  shall  be  made  id 
the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  consent  of  our 
lord  the  King,  and  by  the  ailvice  of  his 
Government.' 

Bidet.     And  that  I  cannot  sign :  for 
that  would  make 
Our  island-Church  a  schism  from  Chris- 
tendom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  tunealh 
the  throne. 


Foliot.     And  wa«  thine  own  election 
so  canonical. 
Good  father? 

Beciii.  If  it  were  not,  Gilbert  Foliot 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and  lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father's  hands. 
And  bid  him  re-create  me,  Gill)crt  Fuliot. 

Foliot.    Nay;  by  another  of  these  cus- 
toms thou 
Wilt  not  be  sulfer'd  so  to  cross  the  leu 
Without  Ibe  license  of  our  lord  the  King 

BtektI.    That,  too,  I  cannot  ugn. 


Sign  and  obey ! 

BickH.     My  lords,  b  thit  a  combat  or 

a  council? 

Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord  the  KingP 

Ye  make  this  clashing  for  do  love  o'  the 

Or  constitutions,  or  whate'er  ye  caD  tbem, 
But  that  there  l>e  among  yon  thme  that 

hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Bree.        And  mean  to  keep  them. 
In  spite  of  thee! 

Lords  {shouting).    Sign,  and  obey  the 

Btcket.    The  crown?     Shall  I  do  less 
for  Canterbury 
Than  Henry  for  Ihe  crown?    King  Ste- 
phen gave 
Many  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  tbat 

helpt  him; 
SodidMatilda,iheKing'smDiher.   Muk, 
When  Henry  came  into  hu  own  again. 
Then  he  look  back  not  only  Stephen's 

gifts. 

But  his  own   mother's,  lest   the    crown 

should  be 
Shorn  of  ancestral  tplendonr.    Tbia  did 

Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canterbnry? 
And  thou,  Oe  Broc,  tbat  holdeat   SaJt- 

wood  Castle 

De  Bnc.    And  mean  to  bold  it,  tn 

Beciei.  To  have  my  life. 

De  Brat.    The  Kingitquick  to  anga; 
if  thou  anger  him. 
We  wait  but  the  King^  word  to  atAe 
thee  dead. 
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Bteiet.     Strike,  and  I  die  tbe  death  of 

mirtyrdnm; 
Strike,  and  ye  set  thete  customs  by  my 

death 
Ringing  their  own  death-knell  thio*  all 
the  realm, 
Hfrhrrl.    And  I  can  lell  you,  lords,  ye 
are  all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  feat  in  Thomas  Becket'a  heart 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  cave. 
John  cf  Oxford.  Ay,  sheathe  your 

swoids.  ye  will  displease  the  King, 
Dt  Bret.     Why  down  then  thoul  but 
an  be  come  to  Saltwood, 
By  God's  death,  thou  shall  stick  him  liki 


a  calf! 


vord. 


Hilary.    O  my  good  lo 

Save  the  King's  honour  here  before  his 

He  hath  sworn  that  thou  shouldst  sign, 

and  now  but  shuns 
The  semblance  of  defeat;  I  have  heard 

He  means  no  more;  so  if  thou  sign,  my 

lord, 
That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an  assent. 
Brckfl.     Twould   seem  too  like  the 

substance,  if  I  sign'd. 
Philip  dt  Eleemosyna.     My  lord,  thine 
ear !    I  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope. 
As  thou  hast  honour  for  the  Pope  our 

Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 

By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Antipope. 

Thou  knowesi  he  was  forced  to  fly  to 
France; 

He  pray'd  oie  to  piay  thee  lo  pacify 

Thy  King;  for  if  thou  go  against  thy 
King, 

Then  must  be  likewise  go  against  thy 
Khg, 

And  then  thy  King  might  join  the  Anti- 
pope, 

And  that  would  shake  the  Fapacy  as  it 

Besides,  thy  King  swore  lo  our  cardinals 
He  meant  no  harm  not  damage  to  the 

Church. 
Smootb  thou  his  pride  —  thy  signing  is 

but  form; 
Nay,  and  should  harm  come  of  it,  St  is 

the  Pope 


Will  be  to  blame  —  not  thou.    Over  and 

He   told   me   thou  shouldst  pacify  the 

King, 
Lest  theie  be  battle  between  Heaven  and 

Eattb, 
And  Eatth  should  get  the  better  —  for  the 

Cannot  the  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou 

Beckei.     Have  1   the    orden  of   the 

Holy  Father? 
Philip   dt   Eltemosyaa.      Orders,    my 

lord  —  why,  no;  for  what  am  I? 
The  secret  whisper  of  the  Holy  Fatbet. 
Thou,  that  hast  been  a  statesman,  couldst 

thou  always 
Blurt  thy  ftce  mind  to  the  ur? 

Becitl.     1  r  Rome  be  feeble,  then  should 

I  be  firm. 
Philif.    Take  it  not  that  way  — balk 

not  the  Pope's  will. 
When  he  halh  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King 

with  thee. 
Kifhitrd    dt     Hailingt     {knttHng). 

Beckei,  I  am   the   oldest  of  the 

Templars; 
I  knew  (by  falbei;  he  would  be  mine  age 
Had  he  lived  now;   think  of  mc  as  thy 

father! 
Behold    thy   father    kneeling    to    thee, 

Beckei. 
Submit;  1  promise  thee  on  my  salvation 
That  thou   wilt    heat   no   mote   o'  the 

BecktI.  '    What! 

Hath  Henry  told  thee?  halt  thou  lalk'd 
with  him? 
Anelhtr  Templar  {Imetling).    Father, 
I  am  the   youngest  of  the  Tem- 
plars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  tby  bodily  son. 
For.  like  a  son,  I  lilt  my  hands  to  thee. 
Philip.     Wilt  thou  bold  out  for  ever, 
Thomas  Becket? 
Dost  thou  not  heat? 

Btriil  (,iigni).    Why  —  there  then  — 
thete  — 1  sign. 
And  swear  to  obey  the  custom*. 

Foliol.  Is  it  tby  win. 

My  lord  Archbishop,  that  we  too  ^oold 
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BtduU     O    >;,    by   that    canonicd 
obedience 
Thou  still  but  owed  th;  father,  Gilbert 

Foliot. 
FbHbI.     Loyally  and  with  good  Taitb, 

my  lord  Archbishop? 
Beckil.    O   ay,   with   all   (bat  loyalty 
and  good  Tailh 
Thou  still  bait  shoffn  tby  priinate,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
[Bccket  drawt  apart  with  Herbert 
Herbert,   Herbert,  have  I  betray'd  the 

Church  f 
111  have  the  paper  back —  blot  out  my 

Herbirt.    Too  late,  my  lord ;  you  see 

they  ate  «gning  there. 
BeektI.    Falie  tomyieir— it  ii  Ihewill 
of  God 
To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of  my- 
self! 
This  Almoner  bath  tasted  Henry's  gold. 
The  cardinals  have  (inger'd  Henry's  gold. 
And  Rome  is  venal  cv'n  to  rottenness. 


Is< 


I,  I«< 


0  soldier,  as  he  said  —  at  least 
No  leader.     Herbert,  till  1  hear  from  the 

Pope 
I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  my  func- 

If     fast     and      prayer,     the     laceratlDg 

scourge 

Foliol    {from    Ihc    tabU).      My    lord 

Archbishop,  thou  bast  yet  to  seal. 
Bcckel.     First,  Foliot,  lei  me  see  what 

1  have  lign'd.     [Cfl«  to  the  tabU. 
What,  this !  and  this  I  —  what !  new  and 

old  together ! 
Seal?     If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the  sun, 
And  bade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of 

the  Cbuich, 
1  would  anathematise  him.    I  will  not  seal. 
[^Exit  with  Herbert. 
ErUer  KiNG  HbnRV. 
ffmry.    Where's  Thomas?   hath    he 
sign'd?  show  me  the  papeit! 
Sign'd  and  not  seal'd  I     How's  that? 

/oAn  efOxferd.     He  would  not  seal. 
And  when  he  sign'd,  his  face  was  stormy- 


And  dropt  it  in  hia  hand^  and  then  a 

paleness, 

LJke  the  wan  twilight  after  sunset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  gtoan'd, 

'  False  to  myself  I    It  is  the  will  of  God!' 

Hmry.     God's  will   be  what  it  will, 

the  man  shall  teal, 
Or  I  will  seal  bil  doom.    Hy  bntghct's 


Barons  and  bishops  of  onr  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 

After  the  nineteen  winters  of  King 
Stephen  — 

A  reign  which  was  no  reigti,  when  none 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace;  when  mnr- 

As  nature's  death,  like  ^ypt's  plagiK, 
had  (ill'd 

All  Ibings  with  blood;  when  ever;  door- 
way blush'd, 

Dash'd  red  with  that  unhallow'd  pMSorei; 

When  every  baron  ground  his  blmde  in 

The   household  dough  was  kneaded  ap 

with  blood ; 
The   mill   wheel   tum'd   in   blood;    the 

wholesome  pbw 
Lay  rusting  in  the  furrow's  jeUow  weeds, 
Till  famine  dwarft  the  race  —  I   came, 

your  King ! 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of  the 

East, 
In  mine    own   hall,  and   sucking   ibro' 

fools'  ears 
Thetlatteries  of  corruption — went  abroad 
Thro'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  people's 

ways; 
Yea,  heard  the  churl  against  the  baran 

—  yea. 
And  did  him  justice;   sat  in  mmc  own 

Judging  my  judges,  that  had   found   a 

Who  ranged  confusions,  made  the  twilight 

ii.j. 

And  struck  a  shape  ftom  out  the  vagne. 

From  madness.  And  the  event  —  ow 
fallows  till'd. 


■,Got)gle 


Mncb   corn,  rcpeoided   town*,  a  iMlm 

agUD. 
So   Sat   mj  coune,   albeil    not    glM*y- 

Binooth, 
Had  protper'd  in  the  msin,  but  suddentj 
Jan'd  on  this  rock.     A  cleric  violated 
The  dsughtei  of  his  host,  and  murder'd 

him. 
Biibops — York,     London,    Chichester, 

Westminster  — 
Ye  haled  this  tonsured  devil  into   your 

But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  you  take 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  bim 
Where  I  had  hang'd  bim.     What  doth 

bard  murder  care 
For   degradation?   and   that    made   me 

Being  bounden  by  my  coronation  oath 
To  do   men  justice.     Look  to  it,  your 

own  selves  I 
Say  that  a  cleric  murder'd  an  archbishop. 
What  could  ye  do?     Degrade,  imprison 

Not  death  for  death. 

/n*H    0/  Oxford.      But   I,    my   liege, 
could  swear. 
To  death  for  death. 

Htnty.  And,  looking  thro'  my  reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders  done 
By  men,   the  scum   and    oBal    of    the 

Then,  gkndtig  Ibro'  the  ttoiy  of  this 


holes. 


LoU  in  desuetude,  of  my  grandsire's  day. 
Good  royal  customs  —  had  them  written 

fair 
For  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to  you. 
jAh  of  Oxford.     And   I   can   easily 

swear  to  these  as  being 
The  King's  will  and  God's  will  and  jastice; 

yet 
I    eonld    but    read   •  part   lo-day,  be- 

Fiimrtt.    BccaoM  my  lord  of  Canler- 

Di  Tracy.        Ay, 
Thb  lord  of  Canterbury 

Dt  Brito.  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your  royal 

Aie  mooted  in  oor  councils      — 


J-iiMurie.  —  made  an  uproar. 

Hinry.    And  Becket  had  my  bosom 

on  all  this; 

If  ever  man  by  bonds  of  gralefulnMS  — 

I  raised   bim   from  the   puddle  of  the 

gottef, 
I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay  of 

Thought  that   I   knew  him,  err'd  thro' 

bve  of  him. 
Hoped,    were    he    chosen    archbishop. 

Church  and  Crown, 
Two  sisters  gliding  in  an  equal  dance, 
Two  rivers  gently  flowing  side  by  side  — 
But  no  I 
The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same  song 

The  snake  that  slonghl  comes  out  a  snake 

Snake— -ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fanglev 


For  he,  when  having  doflt  the  Chancellor^ 

Flung  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  my 

Claim'd  tome  of  our  crown  lands  for 

Canterbury  — 
My  comrade,  boon  companion,  my  co- 

The  master  of  his  matter,  the  King's 

God's  eyes '.     I  had  meant  to  make  bim 

all  but  king. 
Chancellor-Archbishop,   he    might   well 

have  sway'd 
All   England   under  Henry,  the   young 

King, 
When  I  was  hence.    What  did  the  traitor 

say? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to  mel 
The  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  if  my 

will  — 
Is  he  coming? 

MuscHgtr  (ettttring).     With  a  crowd 

of  worshippers. 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro'  the 

crowd, 
At  one  that  puts  himself  is  sanctuary. 
Henry.     His  cross! 
Jtogtrcf  Yori.     His  cross  I  I'll  front 


[fn/ Roger  of  York. 


Henry.     His  crosil   it  is  the   traitor 
that  imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King! 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away  — with  me! 

\Geei  in  tBitk  his  Barons  lo  the 
Council-Chamber,  the  doer  of 
Tohieh  is  left  open. 

Enter  Becket,  holding  his  cross  tf  silver 
before  him.     The  tiUHOK  come  round 

Hereford.    The  King  will  not  abide 
thee  with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  for 

thee. 
Being  thy  chaplain. 

Bedel.  No;  it  must  protect  me. 

Herbert.     As  once  he  bore  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  standard  of  the 

FotiBl.     I  am  the  Dean  of  the  province : 


letm 


Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  murderer. 
Beekel.     Did   not   your   barons  draw 
their  s*otds  against  me? 

Enter  RocEH  OF  VoRK,  -milh  his  cross, 

advancing  to  Bucket. 

Bechei.     Wherefore  dost  Ihon  presume 

to  bear  thy  cross. 

Against  the  solemn  ordinance  from  Rome, 

Out  of  thy  province? 

Roger  of  York.       Why  dost  thou  pre- 

Arm'd  with  thy  cross,  to  eonie  before  the 

King? 
If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court, 
Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Canter- 

Foliot  {setting  held  of  Becket's  cress). 
Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  thou  must  not 
brave  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.     I  will  have  it ! 
Becket.  Away ! 

\_Flinging  him  off. 
Feliol.    He  fasts,  they  say,  this  mitred 
Hercules  \ 
He  fast!  is  that  an  arm  of  fast?     My 


But  thou  the  shepbenl  hut  betray'd  Ot 
And  thoa  art  peijored,  and  tho«  wBt  M 

Ai  Chancellor  thou  wast    against  At 

Church, 
Now  as  Archbishop   go«st  igaiost  Ibt 

King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thou  knowst  no  auddk 

Ay,  ay !  but  art  thon  stronger  than  Ibc 

King? 
Becket.      Strong  —  not   in   mine  owa 

'>elf,  bat  H:aven;   true 
To  eithci  function,  holding  it;  and  tlioi 
Fast,   scourge   thyself,  and  morti^  thy 

flesh, 
Nolspirit  —  thou  remainest  Gilbert  FoliM, 
A  worldly  follower  of  the  worldly  sttraj, 
I,  bearing  this  great  ens^,  make  it  deai 
Under  what  Prince  I  6ght. 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  Yort, 

Let  us  go  in  to  the  Council,  where  oa 

bishops 
Audo 


Becket.     Sons  sit  in  judgment  on  thdi 

father !  —  then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  f^kOe 

graves  — 
Her  crypt  among  the  stars.    Sign?  sol? 

I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  wit^ 

Saving  mine  order;    true  too,  that  whei 

I  sign'd  them  —  being  «  fool,  as  FtJiot 

calfd  me. 
I  hold  not  by  my  signing.    Get  yehenM, 
Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

{^Exeunt  Hereford,  Foliot,  amdtther 
Bishops. 
Jfager  of  York.  The  Cbmdt 

will  hate  thee.  [£nt 

Becket.     Serve    my   best    ihend  aad 
make  him  my  wont  foe; 
Fight  for  the  Church,  and  set  the  Oinitk 
against  me  1 
Herbert.    To  be  honest  is  to  set  aO 
knaves  against  thee. 
Ahl  Thomas,  excommunicate  them  ill! 


Hereford    (re-entering).      I 
brook  tlie  turmoil  tbon  bai 


tbonbaitniMd 


I  would,  my  lord  Tbomu  of  Canteibory, 
ThonwcTt  plain  Thomu  and  not  Canter- 

Ot  that  thou  wouldst  ddWer  Canterbury 
To  our  King'i  handi  agUD,  and  be  at 

Hilary  {re-mtirinf).    For  hath  not 

thine  ambition  set  the  Chmch 

This  daf  between  the  hammer  and  the 

Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thyself? 

Herbtrl.     What  say  the  bishops? 

Hiiaty.    Some  have  pleaded  for  h 
But  the  King  rage* — most  are  with  the 

King! 
And  some  are  leedt,  thai  one  time  away 


Archbishop 
helm  the  Ch 
place  ooraelve* 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the 

Pope, 
And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  Pope, 
And   antwer  thine  accusen.  .  .  .     Ait 
thou  deaf? 
BetJcil.    I  hear  yon.     \_ClaA  of  arms. 
Hilary.    Dost  thou  bear  those  others? 
Beeiit.  Ay ! 

Xcgtr  of  York   (ri-tnUriHg).     The 
King's  '  God's  eyes ! '  come  now 
so  thick  and  fast. 
We  fear  that  be  may  reave  thee  of  thine 

Come  on,  come  on  I  it  is  not  tit  for  us 
To  see  the  prouil  Archbiahop  mutilated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out  thy 
tongue. 
BitMtl.     So  be  it.     He  begins  at  top 

They  crucified  St.  Peter  downward. 

/i<^rr  of  York. 
Bat  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betwiit 


\Exit  Roger  of  York. 

fxlatrti  {rt-tnUring).     My  lord,  the 

King    demands    three    buodn  ' 


■ET.  6»3 

When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Btckel.  Tell  the  King 

I  spent  thrice  that  in  fortifying  his  castles. 

Di  Tracy  (j-t-enltring) .     My  lord,  the 
King     demands    seven    bundled 

Lent  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse  by  the 
Kinz. 
Btckel.    I  led  seven  hundred  knights 

and  fought  his  wars. 
Dt  Brilo  (rt-inttring).     My  lord,  the 
King  demands  6ve  hundred  marks. 
Advanced  thee  at  his   instance  by  the 

For  which  the  King  was  bound  security. 
Btetct.     I   thought   It   was  a  gift;   I 
thought  it  was  a  gift. 

Enler  Lord  Leicester  (Jbllewai  by 

BAkONS  and  BtSHOFs). 

LHcester,    My  lord,  I  come  unwillingly. 

The  King 

Demands  a  strict  account  of  all  those 

From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies, 
Which  came  into  tby  hands  when  Chau' 

Betktt.    How  much  might  that  amount 

to,  my  lord  Leicester? 
Ltiasler.      Some  thirty  —  forty  thoa- 

sand  silver  marks. 
Bicket.     Are  these  your  customs?    O 
my  good  lord  Leicester, 
The  King  and  I  were  brothers.    All  I 

had 
I  lavish'd  for  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  shone  from  him,  for  him,  hia  glory,  bis 
Reflection  :  now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Hathswallow'dup  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.    Grant  me 

To  ponder  these  demands. 

LeictsUr.          Hear  tint  thysentencel 
The  King  and  all  his  lords 

Bcciel.  Soti,  lirsl  hear  mtt 

LticeUir.     Nay,  nay,  canst  thou,  that 
boldest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decUlu 
The  judgment  of  the  King? 

Bethel.  The  King  I  I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the  King. 
Whatever  the  Church  owns  — abe  bold* 
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rree  and  perpetual  alms,  unsubjccl  to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 

Ltictittr.    Nay,  but  hear  thy  judgment. 
The  King  and  all  bis  barons 

Bicktt.  Judgment  \  Batons '. 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  darei  to  judge 

the  bride, 
Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint?    Not 


That  is 


he 


It  of  the  house,  but  from  the 


Stain'd  with  the  mire  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  true 
To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  the  King 
Would  throne  me   id   the   great  Arch- 

bishoprick : 
And  1,  that  knev  mine  own  infinnily, 
For  the  King's  pleasure  rather  than  God'i 

r'd  thro'  love  of 


Took  it  upon  r 


Non  therefore  God  from  me  withdrawt 

Himself, 
And  the  King  too. 

What !  forty  thousand  marks  I 
Why   thou,   the   King,   the    Pope,    the 

Saints,  [be  vnorld. 
Know  that  when  made  Archbisbop  I  was 

freed, 
Before  Ihe  Prince  and  chief  Justiciary, 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  obligatioQ 
Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son. 

Outvalues    dioss,   light   darkness,  Abel 

Cain, 
The  soul  the  body,  and  the  'Church  the 

Throne, 
I  charge  Ihee,  upon  pain  of  mine  anath- 

That  thou  obey,  nol  me,  but  God  in  me, ' 
Rather  than  Henry.     1  refuse  to  stand 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  cry  to 

the  Pope, 
By  whom  I  will  l>e  judged;  refer  myself, 
The  King,  these  customs,  all  the  Church, 

to  him. 
And  under  his  authority  —  1  depart. 

[Leicester  leois  al  him  daubtingly. 
Am  I  a  prisoner? 

LlUater.  By  St  Lazarus,  no  \ 

I  am  confounded  by  uiee.    Go  in  peace. 


De  Brtc.     In  peace  now  — but  afta 
Take  that  for  earnest. 

K  lings  a  bent  at  him  from  Iki  ririta. 
Briio,  Fitatru,  Di  Tracy,  au 
eUuri  (Ringing  wiifii  ef  rtakii).  Af. 
go  in  peace,  caitiff,  caitKf!  And  thai 
too,  perjured  prelate  —  and  that,  tnmcoal 
shaveling!    There,  there,  there!  traitn, 

Bteitt.     Mannerless  wolves  ( 

[  Turning  and  facing  Am. 

Htrbtrl.      Enough,  my  lord,  enoifh : 

Beekil.     Barons  of  England  and  ol 

Normandy, 

When  what  ye  shake  at  doth  but  seem  Id 

fly. 

True  lest  of  coward,  ye  follow  with  a  ydL 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightier  knight  d 
France, 

Sir  Encelram  de  Trie, 

Htritrt.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Becicl.     More  than  enough.     1  pit; 
the  foot  agun. 

Enter  Herau). 
Htrald.     The  King  commands  yn^ 
upon  pain  of  death. 
That  none  should  wrong  or  injun  JWB 
Archbishop. 
Foliot.    Deal  gently  with   Ihe  yod»( 
man  Absalom. 
[^Creat  dooTi  ef  the  HaU  at  At  i*i 
eptn,  and  disamtr  a  empd.    Tiij 
ikoni: 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I 


A  banquti  on  At  Taila. 

EnUr  Beckbt,     Bbcket's  Retaineu. 

'  Ritainer.     Do  thou  speak  lint. 


\st  Rttaintr.     My  lord  ArcbbiikoPr 

will  thou  permit  us 

Becktl.  To  speak  without  stanunering 
and  like  a  free  man?    Ay. 

itl  Rttainer.  My  lord,  permit  nsthoi 
to  leave  tby  service. 
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Bceklt,     Wben? 

\a  Rtlaintr.    Now. 

Bickel.    To-night? 

\st  Rtlaintr,     To-Dight,  nif  lord. 

Btckct.     And  why? 

itl  Rtlaintr.  My  lord,  we  leave  tbee 
not  withonl  lean. 

Stcktt.  Tears?  Why  not  stay  with 
me  then? 

11/  Rtlaintr.  My  lord,  we  cannot 
yield  ihee  »n  answer  altogether  to  thy 
satisfaction. 

Bicitl.  I  warrant  yon,  or  your  own 
either.  Shall  I  Rnd  yon  one?  The 
King  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

11/  Rtlaintr.  That  is  not  altogether 
oar  answer,  my  lord. 

Btiitt.  Ho;  yet  all  bnt  all.  Go, 
go!  Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and 
dmnken  of  my  cup  for  a  dozen  years. 

Ill  Retainer.  And  so  we  have.  We 
mean  tbee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not 
say,  'God  bless  you,'  ere  we  go? 

Becitt.  God  bless  you  all  I  God 
redden  your  pale  blood  \  But  mine  is 
human-red;  and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is 
poured  out  upon  earth,  and  see  it  mount- 
ing to  Heaven,  my  God  bless  you,  that 
seems  sweet  to  you  now,  wilt  blast  and 
blind  you  like  a  curse. 

ut  Rtlaintr.  We  hope  not,  my  lord. 
Our  hmableU  thanks  for  your  blessing. 
Farewell!  [E-xtunl  Retainers. 

Btcktl.  Farewell,  friends!  farewell, 
swallows  I  I  wrong  (he  bird;  she  leaves 
only  (he  nest  she  built,  they  leave  the 
buililer.  Wby?  Am  I  to  be  murdered 
(o-nigb(?  [Knocking at  Ikt  dear. 

AtttHdani.  Here  is  a  missive  left  at 
the  gate  by  one  from  (be  castle. 

Btckit.  Cornwall's  hand  or  Leices- 
ter's: they  write  marvellously  alike. 

[Rtading. 

'  Fly  at  once  to  France,  to  King  Louis 
of  France :  there  be  those  about  our 
King  who  would  have  thy  blood.' 

Was  not  my  lord  of  Leicester  bidden 
to  our  supper? 

AOtndani.  Ay,  ray  lord,  and  divers 
other  earls  and  barons.  But  the  hour 
is  patt,  and  our  brother.  Master  Cook, 


I  that  all  be  a-gettiog 


be   makes  i 
cold. 

Bickel.  And  I  make  my  moan  along 
with  him.  Cold  after  warm,  winter  after 
summer,  and  the  golden  le»ve^  these 
earls  and  barons,  that  clung  to  me, 
frosted  off  me  by  the  firM  cold  frown  of 
the  King.  Cold,  but  look  how  the  table 
steams,  like  a  heathen  altar;  nay,  like 
the  altar  at  Jerusalem.  Shall  God's  good 
gifts  be  wasted?  None  of  them  Ji ere  ! 
Gait  in  the  poor  from  the  streets,  and  let 
them  feast. 

Htrherl.  That  is  the  parable  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

Btcktl.  And  why  should  not  the 
parable  of  our  blessed  Lorii  be  acted 
again?  Call  in  the  poor!  The  Church 
is  ever  at  variance  with  the  kings,  and 
ever  at  one  with  the  poor.  1  marked  a 
group  of  laiars  in  the  marketplace  "- half- 
rag,    half-sore  —  beggars,    poor     rogue* 

dreamed  of  such  a  banquet.  I  will 
amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I  say. 
They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls  and 
barons  — our  lords  and  masters  in  Christ 
Jesus.  [£j:.(  Herbert. 

If  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  am 
myself  a  beggar.  Forty  thousand  markg! 
forty  thousand  devils  —  and  these  craven 
bishops ! 

Enttr  a  Poor  Man  wilA  his  dag. 

Man.  My  lord  Archbishop,  may  I 
come  in  with  my  poor  h-iend,  my  dog? 
The  King's  verdurer  caught  him  a-hunt- 
ing  in  the  forest,  and  cat  off  his  paw«. 
The  dog  followed  his  calling,  my  lord.  I 
ha'  carried  him  ever  so  many  miles  in  my 
arms,  and  he  licks  my  face  and  moans 
and  cries  out  against  the  King. 

Beckel.  Better  thy  dog  than  thee. 
The  King's  courts  would  use  thee  worse 
than  Iby  dog  —  they  are  too  bloody. 
Were  the  Church  king,  it  would  be 
otherwise.  Poor  beast!  poor  beast! 
set  him  down.  I  ivill  bind  up  bis 
wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give  him  a 
bone,  give  him  a  bone !  Who  misuses 
a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  they  cannot 
speak  for  tbemiclves.  Past  help!  hit 
paws  ate  past  help.    God  help  hitti  I 
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Enter  At  BegiiaRS  {and  seal  themselves 
at  the    Tail!!').     Becket   aa^  Hkh- 

11/  Beggar.  Swine,  aheep,  ok  — 
here's  a  Kiench  supper.  Wt  en  thievei 
fall  out,  honest  men  — 

tnti  Beggar.  U  the  Archbishop  > 
thief  who  fiives  thee  thy  supper? 

lit  Beggar.  Well,  then,  how  does  it 
sot  >Vhcn  honest  men  fall  out,  thieves 
—  no,  it  can't  be  that. 

3Kd  Beggar.  Who  stole  Che  widow's 
one  silting  bea  o'  Sunday,  when  she  was 

ti(  Beggar.  Come,  come!  thou 
hadst  thy  share  on  her.  Silling  hen ! 
Our  Lord  Becket's  our  great  sitting-hen 
cock,  and  we  shouUn't  ha'  been  sifting 
here  if  the  barons  and  bishops  hadn't 
been  a-sitling  on  the  Archbishop. 

Beckti.  Ay,  the  princes  sat  in  judg- 
ment against  me,  and  the  Lord  halh 
prepared  yourtable  —  Sederuntpriniipes, 
edtrunt  pauper  es. 

A  voici.    Becket,  beware  of  the  knife  1 

Beikel.     Who  spoke? 

■i,rd  Bfggar.  Nobody,  my  lord. 
What's  that,  my  lord? 

Beeket.     Venison. 

yd  Beggar.     Venison? 

Becktt     Buck;  deer,  as  you  call  it. 

yd  Beggar.  King',  .iieal !  By  the 
Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lo'  Iship  ! 

Beiket.  And,  my  children,  your 
prayen  will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day 
of  peril  that  dawn*  darkly  and  drearily 
over  the  house  of  God  —  yea,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment  also,  then  the  swords  of 
the  craven  sycophants  would  have  done 
had  they  remained  true  to  me  whose 
bread  they  have  partaken.  I  must  leave 
you  to  your  banquet.  Feed,  feast,  and 
be  merry.  Herbert,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  itself,  if  not  for  my  own,  1  must 
fly  to  France  tonight.  Come  with  me. 
\Exifwilh  Herbert 

%rd  Beggar.  Here  — all  of  you  — 
ny  lord's  health  (they  drink).  Well  — 
if  that  isn't  goodly  wine 

\sf  Beggar.  Then  there  isn't  a  goodly 
wench  to  serve  him  with  it ;  they  were 
lighting  for  her  to-day  in  the  street. 


yd  Beggar.     Peace  I 

Ml  Beggar.    The  black  sheep  bued 

to  (he  miller's  ewe-lamb. 
The  miller's  away  for  to-nighL 
Black  sheep,  quoth  she,  too  black  a  sin 

And  what  said  the  black  she,;p,  my 
masters? 

We  can  make  a  black  sin  whitt. 

yd  Beggar.     Peace ! 

11/  Beggar.  '  Ewe  lamb,  ewe  Umb, 
I  am  here  by  the  dam.' 

But  the  miller  came  home  thai  night. 
And  so  dusted  his  back  with  the  meat  in 

That  he  made  the  black  sheep  while 

yd  Beggar.  Be  we  not  of  the  family? 
be  we  not  a-supping  with  the  head  of  the 
family?  be  we  not  in  my  lord's  own 
refractory?  Out  from  among  ta;  tbon 
art  our  black  sheep. 

Enter  the  four  KnIOHTS, 

Filturse.  Sheep,  said  he?  And  aheep 
without  the  shepherd,  too.  Where  i(  wj 
lord  Archbishop?  Thou  the  lustiest  and 
lousiest  of  (hisCain'sbrothe  rhood,  answer. 

yd  Beggar.  With  Cain's  answer,  my 
lord.  Am  1  his  keeper?  Thou  ohooldsl 
call  him  Cain,  not  me. 

Filturse,  So  I  do,  for  he  would 
murder  his  brother  the  State. 

yd  Beggar  (^rising  and  advancing). 
No,  my  lord;  but  because  the  Lord  bath 
set  hismark  upon  him  (hat  no  man  •hould 
murder  him. 

Fitturse.     Where  is  he  ?  where  it  be  ? 

yd  Beggar.  With  Cain  beUkc.  in 
the  land  oF  Nod,  or  in  the  land  of  Fnuce 
for  aught  1  know. 

Fihurse.  France!  Ha!  De  MorvOle, 
Tracy,  Brito  —  fled  is  he  ?  Crow  awonk 
all  of  yon  I  swear  to  follow  him ! 
Remember  the  Queen! 

[  The  feur  Knightl  erau  Uuir  rurrdi 

De  Brilc.    They  mock  ua;   he  ia  here. 
\^AII  the  Beggan  ritt  and  adviut 
upon  Ihem. 

FUxurse.    Come,  you  filthy  koavea,  let 

yd  Beggar.  Nay,  my  Itwd,  let  m 
pasa.  We  he  a-guing  home  liter  on 
supper  in  all  hnmbleneaii  my  lord;    fat 
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Ibe  Archbishop  lovex  humblenets,  my 
tord;  snd  though  we  be  tifly  to  four,  we 
daren't  fight  yuu  with  uur  crutches,  my 
totd.  There  now,  if  thou  hast  not  laid 
bands  upuD  me !  and  my  fellows  know 
that  I  am  all  one  scale  like  a  lish.  I 
pray  God  1  haven't  given  thee  roy  leprosy, 
my  lord. 

IFitzanesirintifram  him  andanolhtr 
prasts  upon  De  Btito. 

De  Br  He.     Away,  doB ' 

4rf  Beggar.  And  1  was  bit  by  a  mad 
dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog  already 
by  this  token,  that  tho'  I  can  drink  wine 
I  cannot  bide  water,  ray  lord;  and  1 
want  to  bite,  I  want  to  bite,  and  they  do 
My  Ibe  very  breath  catches. 

Di  Brilo.  Insolent  clown !  Shall  I 
■mite  him  with  the  edge  of  the  iword  P 

Dc  MorviUi.  No,  nor  with  the  flat  of 
it  either.  Sraite  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  are  scattered.  Smite  the  sheep 
and  the  shepherd  will  excommunicate 
thee. 

Dt  Brilo.  Vet  my  tingeis  itch  to  beat 
him  into  nothing. 

5/*  Beggar.  So  do  mine,  my  lord.  I 
was  born  with  it,  and  sulphur  won't  bring 
it  ont  o'  me.  But  for  all  that  the  Arch- 
bishop washed  my  feet  o'  Tuesday.  He 
likes  it,  my  lord. 

dlh  Btcxar.  And  see  here,  my  lord, 
this  rag  iro'  the  gangrene  i'  my  leg.  It's 
humbling  —  it  smells  0'  human  natui'. 
Wilt  thou  smell  it,  my  lord?  for  the 
Archbishop  likes  Ibe  smell  on  it,  my  lord: 
for  I  be  bis  lord  and  ma''—  "  ''^ — •*  "■' 
lord. 

De  Murvilli.     Faugh 
poisoned.  .  Let  us  go. 

[  Thty  draw  baik,  Beggirs  fnUowittg. 

jM  Srggar.  My  lord,  I  ha'  three 
sisters  >-c^ng  at  home  0'  the  sweating 
sickness.  They  be  dead  while  1  be  a- 
lupping. 

Bn  Beggar.  And  I  ha'  nine  darters  i' 
the  spital  that  be  dead  ten  times  o'er  i' 
one  day  wi'  the  putrid  fever;  and  I  bring 
the  taint  on  it  along  wi'  me,  for  the 
Archbishop  likes  it,  my  lord. 

IPresiiiig  upon  the  Knights  /ill  Ihey 
disappear  thro'  the  door. 

yd  Beggar.    Crutches,  and  itches,  and 


i'  Christ,  my 
e  shall  all  be 
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leprosies,  »nd  ulcers,  and  g!  _ 
running  sores,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  for 
to-night  ye  have  saved  our  Archbishop  I 
M'  Beggar.  I'll  go  back  again.  I 
hain't  ha^done  yet. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  (entering').  My 
friends,  the  Archbishop  bids  you  good 
night.  He  hath  retired  to  rest,  and 
being  in  great  jeopardy  of  his  life,  he 
hath  made  his  bed  between  the  altar*, 
from  whence  he  aenda  me  to  bid  you 
this  night  pray  for  him  who  hath  fed  you 
■     -         ■ilrferncai 


3rdB 


e  will- 


e  will. 


I  warrant  thee.  Becket  shall  be  king, 
and  the  Holy  Father  shall  be  king,  and 
the  world  shall  live  by  the  King's  venison 
and  the  bread  o'  the  Lord,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  poor  for  ever.  Hurrah ! 
Vive  le  Roy  I     Thai's  the  English  of  it. 

ACT  IL 
SCENE  L— Rosamund's  Bowek. 

A  Garden  of  Flowers.  In  the  midst  a 
bank  of  ■wild-fineers  with  a  bench  be- 
fore  it. 

Voices  heard  singing  among  the  trea. 
Duel. 

1.  Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear 

in  the  pine  overhead? 

2.  No;   but  the  voice  of  the  deep  as  it 

hollows  the  clifls  of  the  land. 

I.   Is  there  a  voice  coming  up  with  the 

voice  of  the  deep  from  the  strand. 

One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  the 

flush  of  the  glimmering  red? 

3.  Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming 

op  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 
I.   Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter  a 

life  till  the  life  shall  have  fled? 
3.   Nay,  let  us  welcome  him.  Love  that 

can  lift  up  a  life  from  the  dead. 
I.   Keep  him  away  ftom  the  lone  little 

isle.     Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 
3.  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  let  him 

reign  in  it  —  he,  it  is  he, 
Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming 

up  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 


oHie 


Enttr  Henrv  and  Rosamund. 
Rotamtind.    Be  friends  with  him  again 

—  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Hmry.    With   Becket?     I  have   bat 
one  hour  with  thee  — 
Sceptre   and   croziet  clashing,  and  the 

Grappling  the  crown  —  and  when  I  flee 

from  this 
For   a   gasp  of  freer  air,  a  breathing- 

To   rest    opon   thy   bosom   and    forget 

Why  thou,  my  bird,  thou  pipest  Becket, 

Becket  — 
Yea,  thou  my  golden  dream  of  Love's 

Must  be  the  nightmare  breaking  on  my 

With 'Becket.' 
Rosamund.     O  my  life's  life,  not  to 

Is  all   but   death  lo  me.      My  sun,  no 

Let  there  not  be  one  frown  in  this  one 

hour. 
Out  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be  mine  I 
Look  rather  thou  all-royal  a*  when  first 
I  met  thee. 

Henry.     Where  was  that? 

Rosamund.  Forgetting  that 

Forgets  me  too. 

Htnry.  Nay,  I  remember  it  well 

There  on  the  moors. 

Rosamand.  And  in  a  narrow  path. 
A  plover  flew  before  thee.  Then  I  saw 
Thy  high  black  steed  among  Che  flaming 

fvirie, 
Like  sudden  night  in  the  main  glare  of 

And   from   that   height   something  was 

I  knew  not  what. 

Henry.  I  ask'd  the  way. 

Ratamund.  I  think  so. 

So  I  tost  mine. 

Henry.  Thou  wast  loo  shamed  to 

Rosamond.    Too  scared  —  so  young  t 
Henry.    The  rosebud  of  my  rose !  — 
Well,  well,  no  more  of  kirn  —  I  have  sent 
hi*  folk. 


-all 
By   hundreds   to    him  —  there   to   bc^ 

So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  tbem 

The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  strike  tun 

yet. 
Rosamund.    Babes,  orphans,  motben! 

is  Chat  royal,  Sire? 
Henry.    And   I  have  been  as  rojal 

with  the  Church. 
He  Bheller'd  in  the  Abbey  of  PontJenj. 
There  wore  his  time  studying  the  canoe 

law 
To  work   it  against  me.     But  since  be 

My  friends  at  Veselay,  1  have  let  then 

That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  their 

gnesl, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all  the  hcDL 
Rosamund.      And  is  that  attogdlta 

Henry.         Traitress ! 

Rosamund.    A  faithful  traities  to  tbf 

royal  fame. 
Henry.     Famel  what  care  I  for  fUM? 
Spile,  ignorance,  envy. 
Yea,  honesty  Coo,  paint  bcf  what  «^ 

they  will. 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-mormvi 
Infamy  of  Co-day  it  fame  lo-monow; 
And  round   and    round   again.     What 

mntlera?    Royal  — 
I  mean  Co  leave  Che  royalty  of  my  ciova 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  hein. 

Resamuttd.  Still — thy  lame  too: 

I  say  that  should  be  royal. 

Htnry.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say. 

I  care   not   for  Ay  saying.    A  greater 

King 
Than  thou  art,  Love,  who  cares  not  fM 

the  word, 
Makes'care  not'  — care.    TherehaTel 
spoken  troe? 
Htnry.    Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever. 

To  care  for  thee  as  ever! 

Rosamund.    No  need!  no  need t  .  ■  ' 
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There  is  •  bench.    Come,  will  thou  lit? 

...  My  bank 
Of  wild-flowen  (At  sils).     At  thy  feet ! 
{_She  sits  at  hisfiel. 
Henry,  I  bade  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the  wood, 
Mot  leave  Ebe«e  countryfolk  at  coiut. 

Rosamund.  I  brought  Ihem 

In  from  the  wood,  and  tec  then  here.     I 

love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowera,  that  teem 

Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousint,  not  half 

speaking 
The  language  of  the  land.     I  love  them 

Vet,     Bui,  my  liege,  I  am  ture,  of  all 

the  rotes- 
Shame  fall  on  thote  who  gave  it  a  dog't 

Tbit  wild  one  (^picking  a  briar ■riiii)  — 

nay,  I  shaJl  not  prick  myself — 
Is  tweelett.     Do  but  smell  I 

Henry.  .  Thou  rote  of  the  world  ! 
Thou  rote  of  all  the  rose* !  [^SfuUering. 
I  am   not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast- 

That  God  hai  planged  mj  soul  in  —  I, 

that  taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  to 

Have  wander*!]  among  women,  —  a  foul 

TTiro'  fever-breeding  levels, — at  her  tide, 
Among  these  happy  dalet,  run  clearer, 

The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  and 
glas* 

The  bithful  face  of  heaven 

[Lttkingalhtr,  and  uncOKsciouily  aloud, 

—  thine!  thine! 

Ratamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry  {mutiering).     Not  hers.     We 

have  but  one  bond,  hci  hate  of 

BeckeC. 
Risamund {ha^ hearing).  Nay!  nay! 

wbat  art  thoa  muttering?    /hate 

Beckel? 
Henry    (muUering).      A    sane    and 

natural  loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  herself; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate, 
A  bastard  bate  born  of  a  former  love. 


Ratamund.     My  fault  to  name  biml 
O  let  the  hand  of  one 

To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  music,  stay  it 
But  for  a  breath. 

[Pull  her  hand  before  hit  lips. 

Speak  only  of  thy  love. 

Why  there  —  like  some  loud  beggar  at 

The  happy  boldneit  of  this  hand  hath 

Love's  almt,  thy  kita  (baking  at  htr  hand') 
—  Sacred  1     hi  kiss  it  loo. 

ifCimngil. 
There !  wherefore  dost  thou  so  peruse  it? 

Nay, 
There  may  be  crosses  in  my  line  of  life. 
Henry.    Not  half  htr  band  —  no  hand 

If  it  should  come  to  that. 

Rosamund.       With  her?  with  whom? 

Henry.     Life  on  the   hand  is  naked 
gipiy-stuffi 
Life  on  the  face,  the  browt  —  clear  inno- 

Vein'd  marble  —  not  a  furrow  yet  —  and 

hets  [fullering. 

Ctost  and  recnist,  a  venomous  spider's 

Rosamund  {springing  up) .    Out  of  the 
cloud,  my  Sun  —  out  of  the  eclipse 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour ! 

Henry.  O  Rosamnnd, 

I  would  be  true  — would  tell  thee  all  — 

and  something 
I  had  to  say  —  I  love  thee  none  Che  less  — 
Which  will  so  vex  thee. 

Rosamund.     Somethiog  against  me? 

Hinry.     No,  no,  against  myself. 

Rosamund.  I  wilt  not  hear  iC. 

Come,  come,  mine  hour!     I  Ijargain  for 

I'll  call  Ihee  UtCle  Geoftey. 
Henry.  Odl  him ! 

Rosamund.  Geoffrey  I 

Enler  GEOFFREY. 
Henry.     How  the  boy  grosvs! 
Rosamund.    Ay,  and   his   brows  are 

The   mouth   is  only  Qifibrd,  my   dear 
father. 
Geoffrey.     My  liege,  what   hast  thoa 
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Htnry.  Venal  imp ! 

What  siy'st  thou  [o  the  Qiancellorship  of 
Eogtaml? 
Gtaffrey.     O  yes,  my  Uege. 
Hinry.  '  O  yes,  my  liege ! '     H 

As  if  il  were  a  cake  of  gingerbiead. 

Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is  I 
be  Chancellor  of  England? 

Geoffrty,  Soinething  good,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  give  it  me. 

Henry.  Il  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with 
the  King  when  Chancellor,  and  tlien  to 
be  made  Archbishop  and  go  against  the 
Kiiig  who  made  him,  and  turn  (he  world 
upside  down. 

Geoffrey.  I  won't  have  it  Iben.  Nay, 
but  give  it  me,  and  I  promise  thee  not  to 
turn  the  world  uptide  down. 

Henry  (giving  Aim  a  ball).     Here  is  a 

ball,  my  boy,  thy  world,  to  (urn  anyway 

and  play  witb  as  thou  wilt — which  is  more 

than  I  can  do  with  mine.     Go  Iry  it,  play. 

\_Exit  GeoHtey. 

A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

Eesamund.  So  like  to  thee; 

Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry.  Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope ! 

That  threatens  double. 
Rosamund.  Thou  art  manlike 

Henry.    Ivj,  ay,  no  doubt;  and  were 
I  humpi  behind, 
Thou'dst  say  as  much  —  the  goodly  way 

Who  love,  for  which  I  love  them.     May 

God  grant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  Ibee  when  I 
Am  gone. 

Rosamund.     Is  he  thy  enemy? 

Henry.  He?  who?  ay! 

Rosamund.    Thine  enemy  knows  the 

Henry.     And  I  could  tear  him  asunder 
with  wild  horses 
Before  he  would  betray  it.  Nay  —  no  fear! 

Rosamund.     And  I  would  creep,  Crawl 
over  knife-edge  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to  stay  bis 

Before  he  flash'd  the  bolt. 
Henry.  And  when  he  flash' 


Rosamund.     Ay,  but  he  will  not 
Henry.  Ay !  but  if  be  HXi 

Rosamund.      O    then!    O    Uml     I 
almost  fear  to  aay 
That  my  poor  heretic  beait  wo«dd  vr 

His  excommunication,  clinging  to  Aw 
Closer  than  ever. 

Henry  {raising  Rosamund  aiidiita»( 
her).  My  brave-beafted  Rok! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee? 

Rosamund.  Here?  notbt 

And  it  is  so  lonely  here  —  no  coofowr. 

Henry.     Thou    shalt    confea  ill  dij 

Rosamund.     Besides,  we   Came  sway 
in  such  a  heat, 
I  brought  not  ev'n  my  crucifia. 
Henry.  Take  lUt. 

[  Givit^  ker  the  Crueifix  nkiek  Eta- 
nor  gave  Mm. 
Resamund.    Obeantiful!.  Mayllun 


it  w 
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again? 
Henry  {throwing  it  round  fur  unri). 

Thine  — as  I  am  — till  deathl 
Rosamund.     Death?  not     Illhafcil 
with  me  in  my  shroud. 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  lo  all  Ibe 
Saints. 
Henry.    Nay  —  I  must  go ;  bat  when 
thou  la)««t  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  fo 

thee. 
Remember  also  one  who  lires  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France;  for  I  moti  bcacc 

to  brave 

The  Pope,  King  Louit,  and  thia  tKbi- 

lent  priest. 

Rosamund  {kneeling').     O  by  thy  low 

for  me,  all  mine  for  thee. 

Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  bdl: 

I  kneel  to  thee  —  be  friend*  with  him 

Henry.    Look,  look  I  if  little  Geottey 
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SCENE   II. — MONTMIRAIL. 

'  Tfu  MeeHng  c/  Iki  Kings:    John  of 
Oxford  oatd  Henry.     Crowd  in  tht 
diitance. 
Join  of  Oxford.   You  have  not  ctown'd 

young  Henry  yet,  my  liege? 

Htnry.    Crown'd  I  by  God'i  eyes,  we 

will  not  have  him  ciowa'd. 

[  ipoke  of  Ule  to  the  boy,  he  aniwer'd 

.Ai  if  he  wore  the  crown  ilieady  —  No, 

We  wOl  not  have  him  crown'd. 

Tu  troe  what  Bccket  told  me,  that  the 

mother 
Would    make    bim    play  hi*   kingthip 

against  mine. 
John    ^   Oxford.       Not    have    him 

aown'd? 
Htnry.  Not  now  —  not  yet!  and 

Becket  — 
Btcket  should  crown  him  were  be  crown'd 


But,u 
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would  be  lord  of  oi 


This  Canlerbury,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
Hu  fled  our  presence  and  out  feeding- 
grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.     Cannot   a  unooth 
tongue  lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  will  ? 
Henry.  He  hatea  my  will,  not  me. 

foin  of  Oxford.    There's  York,  my 

Hrary.         But  England  scarce  would 

hold 
Yoaog  Henry  king,  if  only  ciown'd  by 

York, 
And  thkt  would  atilt  up  York  to  twice 

himself. 
There   b  a  movement   yonder   in   the 

Sec  if  oar  pious  —  what  shall  I  call  him, 

John?  — 
Huband'in-law,  oar  smooth-shorn  suze- 

Be  yet  within  the  field. 

John  of  Oxford.  I  will.        [Exit. 

Htnry.  Ay !     Ay  t 

Mince  and  go  back  \  his  politic  Holiness 
Hath  all  but  climb'd  tlic  Roman  perch 
agwn. 


And  we  shall   heat  him  pretcbtly  with 

clapt  wing 
Crow  over  Barl»rossa  —  at  last  tongue- 


To  blast  my  realms  with  ei 
And  interdict.  1  must  patch  up  a  peace — 
A  piece  in  this  long-Iugged-al,  threadbare- 
Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church  —  to  rend 

again. 
His  Holiness  cannot  steer  straight  thro' 

Nor  I.    The  citizen's  heir  hath  conquet'd 

For   the   moment.      So  we  make   our 

peace  with  bim. 

Enter  Louis, 
Brother  of  France,  what  shall  be  done 

with  Becket? 
Louis.    The  holy  Thomas  I    Brother, 

you  have  traffick'd 
Between   the   Emperor  and   the   Pope, 

between 
The   Pope   and   Antipope  —  a  perilon* 

'or  men  to  play  with  God. 
Henry,  Ay,  ay,  good  brother. 

They  call  you  the  Monk-King. 

■ouis.  Who  calls  me?  she 

That  was  my  wife,  now  youcs?     You 

have  her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim'd  at,  and  pray  God 

True  wife  to  you.    You  have  had  the 

better  of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry.    Come,  confess,  good  brother. 
You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep  her 

Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 

Such  hotd-fast  claws  that  you  perforce 

Shrank  into  France.    Tut,  tut !   did  we 

Tfais   conference  but   to  babble  of  oni 

wives? 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Louis.  We  fought  in  the  East, 

And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our 
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We  never  hounded  on  the  State  at  home 
To  tpoil  the  Chnich. 

Henry.  How  ihould  you  see  thU 

lightly? 
Leuis.     Well,  well,  no  more !     1  im 

proud  of  my  '  Monk-King,' 
Whoevei  named  mej   and,  brother.  Holy 

Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  nor  our 

AichbUbop 
Stagger  on  the  ilope  decks  Tor  any  rough 

Blown  by  the  breath  of  kingl.     We  do 

forgive  you 
For  aught  you  wrought  against  us. 

\Hcnty  kaldt  up  kit  hand. 

Nay,  I  pray  you. 

Do   not  defend   yourself.    You  wiU  do 

To  rake  out  all  old  dying  heats,  if  you, 
At  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 
The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore  his 

Reseat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canterbury, 
Be,  both,  the  friends  you  were. 

Henry.  The  frienda  we  were ! 

Co-mates  we  were,  and  bad  our  sport 

Co-kiogs  we  were,  and   made  the  laws 

The  world  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
You  are  too  cold  to  koow  the  fashion  of  it. 
Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  him, 

gracious  — 
Most  gracious. 

EiUer  Becket,  a/ifr  him,  John  of 
OxFOHO,  Roger  of  Yokk,  Gilbert 
FOLIOT,  Oe  Broc,  FiTZURSE,  tie. 

Only  that  the  rifi  he  made 

May  close  between  us,  here  I  am  wholly 

The  word  should  come  from  him. 

Bedel  {kneeling).  Then,  my  dear  liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  Ihia  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 

Beckel  [riling) .  Saving  God's  honour! 

Henry.  Out  upon  thee,  man  I 

Saving  the  Devil's  honour,  his  ye*  and  no. 
Knights,    bishops,    earls,    this    London 
spawn  —  by  Mahoundt 


Ihadsc 


r  have  been  bom  »  Mnssai- 


Less  clashing  with  their  priests  — 

1  am  half-way  down  the  slope  —  wiU  so 

man  stay  me? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieces  —  I  stay  myself— 
Puff  — it  is  gone.     You.  Master  Becket, 

Tliat  owe  to  me  your  power  over  me  — 

Nay,  nay — 

Brother   of    France,   you    have    tmken, 

cherisb'd  bim 
Who  thief-bke  fled  bota  his  own  church 

by  night. 
No  man   pursuing.    I  would  have  had 

bim  back. 
Take  heed  he  do  not  turn  and  rend  yos 

For  whatsoever  may  displease  him  —  that 

Is  clean  against  God's  honour — a  shift,! 
Irick 

Whereby  to  challenge,  face  me  out  of  all 

My  regal  rights.  Vet,  yet  —  that  none 
may  dream 

I  go  against  God's  honour — ay,  or  him- 
self 

In  any  reason,  cbooie 

A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from 
England, 

A  hundred,   too,   from  Normandy  and 

Let  these  decide  on  what  was  customary 
In  olden   days,  and  all  the  Church  of 

Decide  on  their  decision,  I  am  conteuL 
More,  what  the  mightiest  and  the  holiest 
Of  all  his  predecessors  may  have  done 
Ev'n  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  ny 

Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am  con- 
tent. 
Louis.     Ay,  ayt    the   King  humbles 

himself  enough. 
Beektt.      {Aside^     Words!     he  will 
wriggle  out  of  them  like  an  eel 

When  the  time  serves.  {Alotid.)  My 
lieges  and  my  lords. 

The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 
those 

That  went  before  us  for  their  work,  which 

btrmt 


Inheriting     reap     an 


■,Got)gle 


L,eidi.     M;  lord,  will  you  be  grettei 

tbao  the  Saints, 
More  than  SL  Peter?  whom- ^whaC  i$ 

it  jou  doubt? 
Behold  yonr  peace  at  band. 

Seeitl.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  n*  did  not  wholly  cicat 
The  deadly  gtonrths  of  eartb,  which  Hell's 

own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  darlten'd 

Heaven. 
Yet   they  did  much.    Woold  God  diey 

had  torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which   shoots  again; 

oar  trial 
H*d  *o  been  less ;  but,  seeing  they  were 

Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  foUow 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  a*  St.  Peter 
Denying   Christ,    who   yet    defied    the 

tyrant, 
We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  defect. 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  not  counsel  me. 
No,  to  snppiess  God's  honour  for  tbe  uke 
Of   amy   king  that   breathe*.     No,  God 

Htnry,    No !   God  forbid  I   and  turn 

me  Mussulman ! 
No  God  but  one,  and  Mahound  is  his 

prophet 
Bat  for   your  Christian,  look   yon,  you 

shall  have 
None  other  God  but  me  —  me,  Thomas, 

Of  Gilbert  Becket,   London   merchant. 

Out! 

1  hear  no  mote.  [Exit. 
Limit.     Our  brother's  anger  puts  him. 

Poor   man,  bende    himself^  not   wise. 

My  lord. 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing  that 

our  brother 
Had  wTong'd    you;    but    this    day   he 

profTer'd  peace. 
Yon  will  have  war;   and  Ibo'  we  giant 

the  Church 
King  over  this   world's   kings,  yet,  my 

good  lord, 
We  that  are  kings  are  something  in  this 

And  to  we  pray  yoo,  draw  yourself  from 
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The  wings  of  France.    We  shelter  yon 
no  more.  {^Exit. 

/a&n  of  Oxford.        1   am   glad   that 
France  hath  scouted  him  at  last: 
1  told  tbe  Pope  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  \_Exit. 

Ragtr  of  York.    Yea,  since  he  flouts 
the  will  of  either  realm. 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead 
dog!  [Exit. 

Faliei,     Yea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  bis 
heritage. 
And  let  another  take  his  bisboprick  t 

[Exit. 
Di  Bruc.    Our  castle,   my  lord,   be- 
longs to  Canterbniy. 
1  pray  you  come  and  take  it.  \ExU. 

FiHuru.  When  you  will.     [Exit. 

Btcket.     Cursed  be  John   of  Oxford, 
Roger  of  York, 
And   Gilbert    FohotI    cursed   those   De 

That  hold  our  Saltwood  Castle  from  our 


Voiiit  from  the  Crmod.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  Archbishop,  who  hath  with- 
stood two  Kings  to  their  faces  for  the 
honour  of  God. 

Bttktt.    Out  of  the  mouths  of  babe* 
and  sucklings,  praise!' 
I  thank  yon,  sons;  when  kings  but  hold 

by  crowns. 
The  crowd  that  hnngeii  for  a  crown  in 

Heaven 
Is  my  true  king. 

Herbtrt.  Thy  true  King  bade  thee  be 
A  6sher  of  men;  thou  hast  them  in  thy 


Bidut.     la 


o  like  the  King  here; 


Too  headlong  for  our  office.     Better  have 

A  fisherman  at  Bosham,  my  good  Herbert, 
Thy    birthplace— the     sea-creek  —  the 

That  falU  into  it  — the  green  field  — the 


The  more  or  less  of  daily  labour  done— 


Gooxic 
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The  pretty  gaping  biUi  in  the  home-nest 
Fipins  for  bread  —  the  daily  want  sup- 

The  daily  pleasure  lo  supply  it. 

Htrbert.  Ah,  Thomas, 

You  had  not  botne  il,  no,  not  (or  a  day. 

Biiktt.     Well,  maybe,  no. 

Herbirl.  But  bear  with  Walter  Map, 
For  here  he  comes 


Enter  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map.  Pity,  my  lord,  that  you 
have  quenched  the  warmth  of  France  to- 
ward you,  tho'  His  Hohness,  after  much 
smouldering  and  smoking,  be  kindled 
again  upon  your  quarter. 

Bickii.     Ay,  if  he  do  not  end  in  smoke 

Waller  Map.     My  lord,  the  fire,  when 
first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke,  'Co  up, 
my  son,  straight  to  Heaven.'    And  the 
smoke  said, '  I  go;  '  but  anon  the  North- 
east took    and    turned    him  South-west, 
then  the  South-west  turned  him  North- 
east, and  so  of  the  other  winds;   but  it 
WHS  in  him  lo  go  up  straight  if  the  lime 
had  been  quieter.     Vour  lordship  aflects 
the  unwavering  perpendicular;   but  His 
Holiness,  pushed  one  way  by  the  Em- 
pire   and    another   by  England,   if   he 
move  at  all,  Heaven  stay  him,  is  bin  to 
diagunalise. 
Hrrbtrt.   Diagonaliiel  thou  art  a  word- 
monger. 
Our  Thomas  never  will  diagonalise. 
Thou  art  a  jester  and  a  verse-maker, 
Diagonalise ! 

Waiter  Map.  Is  the  world  any  the 
worse  for  my  verses  if  the  Latin  rhymes 
be  rolled  out  from  a  full  mouth?  or  any 
harm  done  to  the  people  if  my  jeit  be  in 
defence  of  the  Truth? 

Becket.     Ay,  if  the  jest  be  so  done  that 
the  people 
Delight  Id  wallow  in  the  grossness  of  it. 
Till  Truth    herself  be   shamed  of   ber 

defender. 
iViMi  difttuoriliui  iitii,  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map.  Is  that  my  case  ?  so  if 
the  city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the 
kennel  sweet,  your  lordship  would  sus- 
pend ne  from  veise-writiDg,  as  you  sus- 


pended yourself  after  tub-writii^  to  the 

Beckit.    I  pray  God  pardon  mine  in- 

Walter  Map.  Nay,  my  lord,  take 
heart;  for  tho'  you  suspended  jouiself, 
the  Pope  lei  you  down  again;  and  tho' 
you  suspend  Foliot  or  another,  the  Pope 
will  not  leave  them  in  suspense,  for  the 
Pope  himself  is  always  in  suspense,  like 
Mahound's  cofhn  hung  between  faeaven 
and  earth  —  always  in  suspense,  like  the 
scales,  till  the  weight  of  (jermany  or  the 
gold  of  England  brings  one  of  then 
down  lo  the  dust  —  always  In  su^yense, 
like  the  tail  of  the  horologe  —  to  and 
fro  —  tick-tack — we  make  the  time,  we 
keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the 
time;  for  1  have  heard  say  that  if  yoa 
boxed  the  Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
might  stagger  bim,  but  be  would  pocket 
the  purse.  No  saying  of  mine  —  Jocelyn 
of  Salisliury.  Dut  the  King  hath  bought 
halftheCollegeofRedhats.  He  warmed 
to  you  lo-day,  and  you  have  chilled  him 
again.  Yet  you  both  love  God.  Agree 
wilh  him  quickly  again,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church.  My  one  grain  of  good 
counsel  which  you  will  not  swallow.  I 
bate  a  split  between  old  friendship*  as  I 
bate  the  dirty  gap  in  the  face  of  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  that  will  swallow  aaythin^ 
Farewell.  \_Exit. 

Becket.     Map  scofis  at  Rome.     1  all 

but  hold  with  Map. 
Save  for  myself  no   Rome  were   left  in 

England, 
All  had   been   his.      Why   should   tUi 

Rome,  this  Rome, 
Still  choose   Barabbas  rather  than   tbe 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn  tkc 

right? 
Take   fee*  of  tyranny,  wink   at    sacri* 

lege. 
Which  even  Peter  had  not  dared?  con- 
demn 
The  blameless  exile?  — 

Herbert.  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas! 
1  would  that  thou  badtt  been  the  Hoh 

Father. 
Becket.    1  would  have  done  mj  mtM 

to  keep  Rome  holy. 
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1  would  have  ouule  Rome  know  the  still 


Avance,  ctafl  —  O  Cod,  bow  many  an 

lias  left  hii  honn  upon  the  way  to  Rome 
Unwept,    uncaied   for.     Yea  —  on    mine 

own  self 
The  King  had  had  do  power  except  for 

Rome. 
Tis  not  ihe  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine 

Bui  Rome,  Rome,  Rome ! 

Htrbert.  My  lotd,  1  iee  this  Louia 

Returning,  ah !   to  drive  thee  from  his 

Btckel.       He   said   as   much    before. 
Thou  art  no  prophet, 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Ilirbtrl.  Whatever  he  say. 

Deny  not  thou  God's  honour  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

Se-en/er  KiHG  Louis. 

Louis.  My  dear  lord  Archbishop, 

I  learn  but  now  that  those  poor  Poitevins,' 

That  in  thy  cause  were  Etiir'd  against 

King  Henry, 
Have  been,  despite  his  kingly  promise 


The  Church  alone  hsth  eyes  —  and  now 
Isee 

That  I  was  blind  — suffer  the  phrase- 
surrendering 

God's  honour  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 

Forgive  me  and  absolve  me,  holy  father. 

Bicktt.      Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the 

name  of  God. 
Lmas  {riiin^.     Return  to  Sens,  where 

we  wHl  care  for  you. 
The  wine  and  wealth  of  all  our  France 

are  yours; 
Rett  in  OUT  realin,  and  be  at  peace  with 

an.  \ExtuHt. 

Veiets  from  At  Crowd.  Long  live 
the  good  King  Louis  I  God  bless  tbe 
great  Archbishop  I 
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Rt-tntfr  Hekry  and-Josn  of  Oxford. 
Hinry  {looking  afUr  King  Louis  unif 

Becket).  Ay,there  theygo  —  both 
backs  are  tum'd  to  me  — 
Why  then  I  strike  into  my  former  path 
For  England,  crown  young  Henry  there, 

and  make 
Out  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  mel 

John, 
ThoD  hast  served  me   heretofore   with 

Rome  — and  well. 
They  call  thee  Johu  the  Swearer. 

John  of  Oxford.  For  this  reason. 

That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 
I  evermore  have  sworn  upon  hit  side. 
And  ever  mean  to  do  it, 

Hiitry    {clapi  him    on    Ihi   sAouldtr). 

Honest  JohnI 

To  Rome  again  !  the  itorm  begins  again. 

Spare  not  thy  tongue  I  be  laviib  with  oar 

Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor 

—  flatter 
And  fright  the  Pope  —  bribe  all  the  Ou> 

dioHts- leave 
Lateran  and  Vatican  in  one  dott  of  gold  — 
Swear  and  unswear,  state  and   mistlate 

3  to  have  young  Henry  crown'd  by 
York. 


ACT   HI. 

SCENE  L— The  Bower. 

Henrv  and  Rosamund. 

Henry.    All  that  you  say  is  just.     I 
cannot  answer  it. 
Till    better    times,    when    I    shall    put 

Rosamund.     What  will  you  put  away? 

Henry.  That  which  you  ask  me 

Till   better   times.     Let  it  content  you 

There  is  no  woman  that  1  love  so  well. 
Rosamund.    No  woman  but  should  be 

content  with  that 

Henry.     And  One  fair  child  to  fondle  I 
Rosamund.  O  yes,  the  child 

We  waited  for  ao  long — heaven's  gift  at 
last  — 
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And  how  you  doted  on  him  tbeni    To- 

I  almost  fear'd  yoni  kiss  wm  colder  — 

yes  — 
But  tben  the  child  u  «ucb  ■  child.     What 

chance 


I  >.m  not  leatn'd. 

Henry.  I  am  the  King,  bis  father, 

And  1  will  look  to  it.     Is  our  secret  oars? 
Have  you  had  any  alarm  ?  no  struiger  ? 


Ratan 


No. 


Tbe  warder   of  the  bower   hath 

himself 
Of  late  to  wine.     I  sometimet  thiok  be 

When  he  should  watch;   and  yet  what 

feai?  the  people 
Believe  tbe  wood  enchanted.      No  one 


•  friend;   his  fond  axcMS  of 


Springs  from  the  lonelineu  of  my  poor 

Which  weighs  even  on  me. 
Henry.  Yet  these  tree-towen. 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster-aisles, — 

the  voice 
Of  the   perpetual  brook,   these  golden 

Of  Solomon-shaming  flowen  —  tb«.t  was 

your  saying, 
All  pleased  you  so  at  Hrst. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  much. 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scarce  is  beautiful. 
But  you  were  oftcncr  there.    I  have  none 

but  you. 
The  brook's  voice  is  not  yours,  and  no 

The  sun  himself,  should  he  be  changed 

Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that  gap 
Left  by  the  lack  of  love. 

Henry.  The  lack  of  love  1 

Rosamund.     Of  one  we  love.     Nay,  I 
would  not  be  bold, 

Vet  hoped  ere  this  you  might 

\_Leoks  earnislly  al  him. 
Henry.  Anything  further? 

Rosamund.      Only    my   best   bower- 
maiden  died  of  late. 


And  that  old  priest  whom  John  of  Sil* 

bury  trusted 
Hath  sent  another. 
Henry.  Secret  ? 

Rosamund.  1  but  aik'd  btt 

One    question,  and    she    piinim'il  hi 

mouth  and  put 
Her  hands  together — thus  —  and  sii4 

God  help  her. 
That  she  was  sworn  to  silence. 

Henry.  What  did  you  uk  ia'. 

Rosamund.      Some  daily  sonKlbmf 

nothing. 
Henry.  Secret,  then  f 

Rosamund.     I  do  not  love  her.    Mnl 
you  go,  my  liege. 
So  suddenly? 

Henry.     I  came  to  England  nddcnlr, 
And  on  a  great  occasion  sure  to  nke 

As  great  a  wrath  in  Becket 

Rosamund,  Always  Ekddl 

He  always  come*  between  ul 

Henry.  — And  n>iDcflll 

I  needs  must  leave  as  suddenly.   Ill 

raining. 
Put  on  your  hood  and  see  me  to  lb 
bounds.  [£«iii' 

Margery  {singing  iekind  aeni). 
Babble  in  bower 

Under  the  rote  1 
Bee  mustn't  ban,  ' 

Whoop  —  but  he  kiio«& 

Kiss  me,  little  one,  , 


Whoop  — be  can  sec 

Enter  Marcerv. 
I  ha'  been  but  a  week  here  and  1 1 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  i 
no  more  than    a   week    since  c 
Father    Philip   that    has    confessed  ^ 
mother  for    twenty  yean,   an 
hard  put  to  it,  and  to  speak  truiK"]! 
at  the  end  of  our  last   crust,  s  ' 
mouldy,  and  tbe  cried  out  on  bin 
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me  forth  in  the  world  and  to  make  me  a 
woman  of  the  worlii,  and  to  wid  my  own 
bread,  whereupon  he  aaUed  our  mother 
if  I  could  keep  a  quiet  tongue  i'  my  head, 
and  not  speak  til]  I  was  Bpoke  to,  and  1 
answered  for  myself  that  I  never  spoke 
more  than  was  Deeded,  and  be  told  me 
be  would  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 
^eat  Udy,  and  took  me  ever  ao  far  away, 
snd  gave  me  a  great  pat  o'  the  cheek  for 
a  pretty  wench,  and  taid  it  was  a  pity  to 
blindfold  such  eyes  as  mine,  and  such  to 
be  sure  they  be,  but  he  blinded  'em  for 
all  that,  and  so  brought  me  no-hows  as 
I  may  say,  and  the  more  ahame  to  him 
after  his  promise,  i[:to  a  garden  and  not 
into  the  world,  and  bade  me  whatever  I 
saw  not  to  speak  one  word,  an'  it  'ud  he 
well  for  me  in  the  end,  for  there  were 
great  ones  who  would  [ook  after  me,  and 
to  beaure  I  ha' seen  great  ones  to-day  — 
and  then  not  to  speak  one  word,  for 
that's  the  rule  o'  the  garden,  tho'  to  be 
sare  if  I  had  been  Eve  i'  the  garden  I 
shouldn't  ha'  minded  the  apple,  for  what's 
an  apple,  you  know,  save  to  a  child,  and 
I'm  no  child,  but  more  a  woman  o'  the 
world  than  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha'  seen 
what  I  ha'  seen  — tho'  to  be  sure  if  I 
hadn't  minded  it  we  should  all  on  us 
ha'  had  to  go,  blesa  the  Saints,  wi'  bare 
backs,  but  the  backs  'ud  ha'  counte- 
nanced one  another,  and  belike  it  'ud  ha' 
been  always  summer,  and  anyhow  I  am 
as  weU-shaped  as  my  lady  here,  and  I 
ha'  seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  and  what's  the 
good  of  my  talking  to  myself,  for  here 
comes  my  lady  (tnier  Rosamund),  and, 
my  lady,  tho'  1  shouldn't  speak  one 
»ord,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the  King's 
brother. 

Rosamund.     What  is  it  you  mean? 

Margery.  I  mean  yout  goodman, 
your  husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your 
ladyship  a-parting  wi'  him  even  now  i' 
the  coppice,  when  I  was  a-getling  o' 
bluebells  for  your  ladyship's  nose  to 
smell  on  —  and  1  ha'  seen  the  King  once 
at  Oxford,  and  he's  as  like  the  King  as 
fingernail  to  fingernail,  and  1  thought  at 
first  it  was  the  King,  only  you  know  the 
King's  married,  for  King  Louis 

gnsamund.     Married  1 


Margery.  Years  and  year*,  my  lady, 
f(:r  her  husband,  King  Louis 

Hesamund.     H  ush ! 

Margtry.  —  And  I  thought  if  it  were 
the  King's  brother  he  had  a  better  bride 
than  the  King,  for  the  people  do  say 
thai  his  b   bad   beyond  all   reckoning. 


honest  woman  and 
a  lady  when  they  see  her,  and  besides 
they  say,  she  makes  songs,  and  that's 
against  her,  for  I  never  knew  an  honest 
woman  that  couid  make  songs,  tho'  to  he 
sure  our  mother  'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by 
the  hour,  but  then,  God  help  her,  she 
had  'em  from  her  mother,  and  her  mother 
from  ber  mother  back  and  back  for  ever 
so  long,  but  none  of  'em  ever  made 
songs,  and  Ihey  were  all  honest. 

Rosamund.  Go,  you  shall  tell  me  of 
her  some  other  time. 

Margery.  There's  none  so  much  to 
tell  on  her,  toy  lady,  only  she  kept  the 
seventh  commandment  belter  than  some 
1  know  on,  or  I  couldn't  look  your  lady- 
ship i'  the  face,  and  she  btew'd  the  best 
ale  in  all  Glo'ster,  that  b  to  say  in  her 
time  when  she  had  the  '  Crown.' 

Retamund.     The  crown!  who? 

Margery.     Mother. 

Rosamund.  I  mean  her  whom  you 
call  — fancy  —  my  husband's  brother's 
wife. 

Margery.  Oh,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes, 
my  lady;  and  tho'  I  he  sworn  not  lo 
speak  a  word,  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
her,  if 

Rosamund.  No  word  now.  I  am 
faint  and  sleepy.  Leaveme.  Nay  —  go. 
What !  will  yon  anger  me? 

[Exit  Margery. 
Hecharged  me  not  to  question  anyof  those 
About  me.     Have  I?  no  !  she  qnestion'd 

Did  she  not  slander  t/mf    Should  she 

May  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my  side. 
To  question  hrr?     Nay,  can  I  send  her 
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I   bave  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to 

cage,  and  known 
Nothing  bill  bim  —  happy  to  know  no 

So  thai  he  loved  me  —  »nd  be  loves  me 

—  yes. 
And  bound  me  by  hii  love  to  aecrecy 
Till  his  own  time. 

£leaiioT,  Eleanor,  have  I 
Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  Fiance? 

Uh,  she's 
The  Qaeen  of  France.    I  see  it  — some 

confusion. 
Some  stiange  mistake.    I  did  not  hear 

Myself  confused  with  parting  from  the 

King. 
Margery  {bthiad  stent) .    Bee  mustn't 


hinted  of  some  her  — 
When  he  was  here  before  — 
Something    that    would    displease    me. 

Hath  he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path  into  the  common 

And,  being  scraCch'd,  returns  to  his  true 

Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick  him 


Whoop  — he  can  see. 
Rosamund.     1   would  not  hear   him. 
Nay  —  there's  more  —  he  frown'd 
late  for  bei,  if  it  should  come  to 


'No 

Tothat— to  what? 

Margery   {behind  sunt).     Whoop — 
but  he  knows. 
Whoop  — but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.    O  God  I   tome  dreadful 
truth  il  breaking  on  me  — 
Some  dreadful  thing  is  coming  on  me. 

\Enttr  GeofFtey. 

Geoffrey ! 

Geoffrey.     What  are  you   crying   for, 

when  the  sun  shines? 
Rosamund.      Ilalh  not  thy  father  left 

us  to  ourselves? 
Geoffrey.    Ay,  but  he's  taken  the  rain 


with  him.  1  hear  Margery :  111  go  p;ii 
with  her.  [£xifGeg&e;. 

Rosaaiuitd.     Rainbow,  stay. 

Gleam  upon  gloom. 

Bright  as  my  dream. 

Rainbow,  stay ! 

But  it  passes  away. 

Gloom  upon  gleam. 

Dark  as  my  doom  — 

O  rainbow,  stay. 

Wows 


Eleanor.    Fitzurse. 
Eltaner.     Up  from  the  salt  lips  of  the 
land  we  two 
Have  Irack'd  the  King  to  this  dark  iobai 

And  somewhere  hereabouts  he  vantdi'i 

Here 
His  turtle  builds;    his  exit  Uour  adil: 
Watch  !  he  will  out  again,  and  prncatlj, 
Seeing   he    must   to    Westminster  lad 

Voung  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

Fitturst.  We  ha»e  wiieli'ii 

So  long  in  vain,  be  hath  pass'd  out  agsih 
And  on  the  other  side. 

[A  great  harit  mJil 

Hark!  Maduo! 

EUanBr.  Ai, 

How  ghostly  sounds   that   horn  in  tlu 

black  woodi 

\A  leunlryman fjHl- 
Wbitber  away,  man?  what  are  jou  flriag 

Cauniryman.  The  witch  1  thcailch: 
she  sits  naked  by  a  great  heap  of  gnld  is 
the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  when  Ibc 
horn  sounds  she  comes  out  as  a  mil 
Get  you  hence  !  a  man  passed  in  there 
to-day;  I  hoUa'd  to  hira,  but  he  didn'l 
hear  me  :  he'll  never  out  again,  the  vitcb 
has  got  him.     I  daren't  stay — I  darenl 

Eltaner.     Kind  of  the  witch  to  gin 

Ihee  warning  tho'.       [Mam/iri- 

Is  not  thb  wood-witch  of  the  rustic's  Uu 

Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath  icitdi'd 

the  King? 

IJ/ern  seundtd,    AtuAtrJ^nl 
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Fitturte.  Again !  stay,  fool,  and  tell 
IDC  why  Ihon  fliesC. 

CtUHtryman.  ¥\y  thou  too.  The 
King  keeps  hia  furest  head  of  game  hete, 
and  when  that  horn  sounds,  a  seme  o' 
walf-dogs  are  let  loose  that  will  tear  the 

Eiecemeal.  Linger  not  till  the  third 
orn.     Fly!  \_Exil. 

Eltanor.     This    is   the   likelier  tale. 
We  have  hit  the  place. 
Now  let  the  King's  line  game  look  to 
itself.  [MorH. 

Fitiurst.     Again !  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the  vood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of  hell. 
Eleanor.     I  have  my  dagger  here  to 

still  their  throats. 
Fitturse.     Nay,  Madam,  not  to-night 
—  the  night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night? 
Eleanor.  Well  —  well  —  away. 

SCENE  III.— Traitor's  Meadow  at 
Fb£tbvau     Pavjlions   and   Tents 

OF  THE  EKQLISH    AND   FRENCH   BAR- 

BeCKBT  ami  Hbrbekt  OF  BOSHAU. 

Btcktt.     See  here ! 

Herbert.  What's  here? 

Bteket.  A  notice  from  the  priest, 

To   whom  our  John  of  Salisbury  com- 

-    mitted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 
Queen 
b  prowling  Tonnd  the  fold.     I  should  be 

back 
In  England  ev'n  for  this. 

Mtrbert.  These  are  by-things 

In  the  great  cause, 

Btcktt.  The  by-lhings  of  the  Lord 

Are  the  wrong'd  innocences  that  will  cry 
From   all   the     hidden    by-ways  of    the 

lu  the  great  day  against  the  wronger.     I 

know 
Thy  meaning.     Perish  she,  I,  all,  before 
rhe  Church  should  suffer  wrong  1 

Herbert.  Do  you  see,  my  lord. 

There  is  the  King  talking  with  Walter 

Btekit.  He  hath  the  Pope's  last 
letters,  and  they  threaten 


The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  interdict : 
Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon  those, 
Or  scarce  would  Smile  that  fashion. 

Herbert.  Winter  sunshine ! 

Beware  of  opening  ont  thy  bosom  to  it. 
Lest    thou,   myself,  and    all    thy   flock 

should  catch 
An  after  ague-fit  of  trembling.     Look ! 
He  bows,  he  bares  bis  head,  be  is  coming 

hither. 
StiU  with  a  smile. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Walter  Map. 
Henry.     We  have  had  so  many  hours 

together,  Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together. 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  once  more 

Beeiil.     My  liege,  your  will  and  happi- 

Isieunt  King  anrf  Becket. 

Herbert.    The  same  smile  still. 

Waller  Map.  Do  you  see  thai  great 
black  cloud  that  hath  come  over  the  sun 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow? 

Herbert.     And  feel  it  too. 

Waller  Map.  And  see  you  yon  side- 
beam  that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and 
sets  the  church-tower  over  there  all 
B-bell-tireasit  were? 

Herbert.     Ay. 

WaUer  Map.  It  is  this  black,  bell- 
iilencing,  anti- marrying,  burial-hindering 
interdict  that  hath  squeezed  oatthisside- 
smile  upon  Canterbury,  whereof  may 
come  conflagration.  Were  I  Thomas,  I 
wouldn't  trust  it.  Sudden  change  is  a 
house  on  sand;  and  tho'  I  count  Henry 
honest  enough,  yet  when  fear  creeps  in 
at  the  front,  honesty  steals  out  at  the 
back,  and  the  King  at  last  is  fairly  scared 
by  this  cloud  —  this  interdict.  I  have 
been  more  for  the  King  than  the  Church 
in  this  matter  —  yea,  even  fur  the  sake  o( 
the  Church  r  for,  truly,  as  the  case  stood, 
you  had  safelter  have  slain  an  archbishop 
than  a  she-goat :  but  our  rccoverer  and 
upholder  of  customs  hath  in  this  crown- 
ing of  young  Henry  by  York  and  IjDndon 
so  violated  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  that,  like  the  gravedigger's  child 
I  have  heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bell, 
he  hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rope 
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of  the  Cliurcb,  or  rather  pulled  all  the 
Church  with  the  Holy  Father  astride  of 
it  down  upon  his  own  head. 
Htrbert.  Were  you  there  ? 
Waller  Map.  In  the  chuich  rope? — 
no.  1  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I  have 
pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  crowds,  and 
to  read   the  faces   of  men   at  a  great 

Herbert.  And  bow  did  Roger  of  York 
comport  himself? 

Waller  Map.  As  magnificently  and 
archiepiscopaliy  as  our  Thomss  would 
have  done  :  only  there  wu  a  dare-devil 
in  his  eye  —  I  should  say  a  dare-Becket. 
He  thought  less  of  two  kings  than  of  one 
R<^r  the  king  of  the  occasion.  Foliol 
is  the  holier  man,  perhaps  the  better. 

his  face  as  who  should  say  what's  to 
follow?  "but  Salisbury  was  a  calf  cowed 
by  Mother  Church,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  about  him  like  a  thief  ii,t 
night  when  he  hears  a  door  open  in  the 
house  and  thinks  '  the  master.' 

Herbert.    And  the  father-king? 

Walter  Map.  The  father's  eye  was  so 
tender  it  would  have  called  a  goose  ofT 
the  green,  and  once  be  strove  lo  hide 
hia  face,  like  the  Greek  king  when  his 
daughter  was  sacrificed,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it :  it  was  bul  the  sacrilice  of  a 
kingdom  to  his  son,  a  smaller  matter; 
bul  as  to  the  young  crownling  himself,  he 
looked  so  malapert  in  the  eyes,  that  had 
1  fathered  him  I  had  given  hiro  more  of 
the  rod  than  the  sceptre.  Then  followed 
the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting,  and  so  we  came  on  to  the 
banquet,  from  whence  there  puffed  out 
such  an  incense  of  unctuosity  into  the 
nostrils  of  our  Gods  of  Church  and  State, 
that  LuculluB  or  Apicius  might  have 
sniffed  it  in  their  Hades  of  heathenism, 
so  that  the  smell  of  their  own  roast  had  ' 

Htrbert.  Map,  tho'  you  make  your 
butt  too  big,  you  overshoot  it, 

Walter  Map.  —For  as  to  the  fish, 
they  de-mtracled  the  miraculous  draught, 
and  might  have  sunk  a  navy 

Herbert.  There  again,  Goliasing  and 
Goliathising  1 


Walter  Map.  —  And  as  for  the  flerii 
at  table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet,  with  aC 
manner  of  game,  and  four-footed  things, 
and  fowls 

Herberl.  And  all  manner  of  cieeping 
things  too  ? 

Walter  Map.  —Well,  there  were 
Abbots  —  but  they  did  not  bring  their 
women;  and  so  we  were  dull  enough  at 
first,  but  in  the  end  we  ilouriahed  out 
into  a  merriment;  for  the  old  King 
would  act  servitor  and  hand  a  dUh  lu 
bis  son ;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  York  — 
his  fine-cut  (ace  bowing  and  beaming 
with  all  that  courtesy  which  hath  less 
loyalty  in  it  than  the  backward  scrape 
of  the  clown's  heel  —  'great  honoBr.' 
says  he,  'from  the  King^s  self  to  the 
King's  son.'  Did  you  hear  the  yuong 
King's  quip? 

Htrttrl.     No,  what  was  it  ? 

Walter  Map.  Glancing  at  the  days 
when  his  father  was  only  Earl  of  Anjon, 
he  answered  :  — '  Should  not  an  esrl*! 
son  wait  on  a  king's  son?'  And  R-hen 
the  cold  corners  of  the  King's  month 
began  to  thaw,  there  was  a  great  motkm 
of  lai^bter  among  us,  part  real,  pan 
childlike,  to  be  freed  from  the  dulness 
—  part  royal,  for  King  and  kingling  VxAh 
laughed,  and  so  we  could  not  but  laugh, 
as  by  a  royal  necessity  — part  childhke 
again  —  when  we  felt  we  had  laogheJ 
too  long  and  could  not  stay  ourselves  — 
many  midriff-shaken  even  to  tears,  as 
springs  gush  out  after  earthquakes — b«t 
from  those,  as  I  said  before,  there  may 
come  a  conflagration  —  tho',  lo  keep  tbe 
figure  moist  and  make  it  bold  water,  I 
should  say  rather,  the  lacrymalian  at  a 
lamentation;  but  look  if  Thomas  have 
not  Hung  himself  at  the  King's  feel. 
They  have  made  it  up   again  —  for  the 


te-enler  HeNRY  and  Bkcket.  {Onr- 
iitf  their  confertnrt  Ihi  BaroNS  anA 
Bishops  of  Franck  and  Enclasd 
eome  in  at  back  of  iloge.) 
Becket.  \y.  King!  for  in  thy  king- 
dom, as  thou  knowest. 
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Tlie  spouse  of  the  Great  King,  tbj  King, 

bath  rallen  ~ 
The   daughter  of  Zion   lies  beude   [he 

The   priests  of  Baal  tread   her  ooder- 
foot— 

The  golden  ornaments  are  *tolen   from 

her 

Henry.     Have  I  not  promised  to  re- 
store her,  Thomas, 

And   tend  thee   back   again  to  Quter- 

Beckil.    Send  back  again  those  exiles 
Who   wander   famine-wasted    thro'  the 

Henry.     Have  I  not  promised,  man, 

to  send  them  back? 
Betiet.     Yet  one  thing  more.     Thou 

hast  broken  thro'  the  pale* 
Of  privilege,  crowning  thy  young  son  by 

London  and  Salisbury  —  not  Canterbury, 
Htary,     York  crown'd  the  Conqueror 

—  not  Canterbury. 
Bicktl.    There  was  no  Canterbury  in 

William's  time. 
Henry,     But    Hereford,   you    know, 

crown'd  the  lirit  Henry. 
Bedel.      Bat    Anielin    crown'd    this 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Henry.     And   Ibou  sbalt  crown   my 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Becket.     And  is  it  tben  wiib  thy  good- 
wiU  that  I 
Proceed  against  tbine  evil  councillors. 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Chorch 

on  those 
Whotnade  the  second  mitre  play  the  first. 
And  acted  me? 

Henry.     Well,  well,  tben  — have  thy 

Tl  may  be  they  were  evil  councillors. 
What  more,  my  lord  Archbishop?     What 

more,  Thomas? 
I  make  thee  full  amends.     Say  ali  thy  say. 
But  blaze  not  out  before  the  Frenchmen 

Beiiel.       More?      Nothing,    so    thy 

promise  be  thy  deed, 
Henry  {hctding  out  hit  hand).     Give 

me    thy    band.      My    Lords    of 

France  and  England, 


My  friend  of  Canterbury  and  myself 
Ate  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity. 
Unkingly  should   I    be,  and  most   un- 

knightly, 
Not  striving  still,  however  much  in  vain. 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  cbadty. 

Herbert.    All  praise  to  Heaven,  and 

sweet  St  Magdalen ! 
Henry.     And    so    farewell    until   we 

meet  in  England. 
Becket.     I  fear,  my  liege,  we  may  not 

meet  in  Enghuid. 
Henry.     How,  do   you   make   me  a 

Beeket.  No,  indeed  I 

That  be  fat  from  thee. 

Henry.  Come,  slay  with  us,  then. 

Before  you  part  for  England. 

Becket.  I  am  bound 

For   that   one   hour   to  stay  with   good 

King  Louis, 
Who  helpl  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert.  He  said  thy  life 

Was  not  one  hour's  worth  in  England 

King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 

Henry.     He  said  so  ?    Louis,  did  be  ? 
look  you,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with   King 

I  aware   I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of 

peace. 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground 

but  English, 
Where  his  cathedral  stands.     Mine  old 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would   there  were  that  perfect  trust 

between  us. 
That  health  of  heart,  once  ours,  ere 

Pope  or  King 
Had  come  between  us !     Even  now — 

who  knows? — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand — 
If   ...  but   I   say   no  more  .  .  .  fare- 
welt,  my  lord. 
Becket.     Farewell,  my  liege  I 

\Esil  Henry,  then  the  Barons  anA 

Bishops. 
Waller  Map.     There  again !  when  the 
full   fruit   of   the   royal   promise   might 
have  dropt  into  thy  mouth   badit  tbou 
but  opened  it  to  thank  him. 
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Btcitl.    He  fenced  hii  royal  promiac 

nilh  an  if. 
fVallcr  Map.    And  is  the  King's  if 
too  high  a  stile  Tor  your  lordship  to  over- 
step and  come  at  all  thiogi  in  the  next 
field? 

Btcktt.    Ay,  if  this   if  be   Uke   the 
Devil's  '  (/ 
Thou  wilt  f>ll  down  and  worship  me.' 

Herbert.  Oh,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  doHS  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thumas, 
For  Ihou  bast   trodden  this  w 


Bicket.     Nay.  of  the  people  there  are 
many  with  me. 

Waiter  Map.  1  am  not  altogether 
with  you,  my  lord,  tho'  I  am  none  of 
those  (hat  would  raise  a  storm  between 
you,  lest  ye  should  draw  together  like 
two  ships  in  a  calm.  Vou  wrong  the 
King:  he  meant  what  he  said  to-day. 
Who  shaU  vouch  for  his  to-morrows? 
One  word  further.  Doth  not  the  ftw- 
nes!  of  anything  make  the  fulness  of  il  in 
estimation?  Is  not  virtue  prized  mainly 
fur  its  rarity,  and  great  baseness  loathed 
as  an  exception?  for  were  all,  my  lord, 
as  noble  as  yourself,  who  would  look  up 
to  you?  and  were  all  as  base  as  —  who 
shall  I  say  —  Fitjurse  and  his  following — 
who  woujd  look  down  upon  them?  My 
lord,  you  have  put  so  many  of  the  King's 
household  out  of  communion,  that  they 
begin  to  smile  at  it. 
Besket.  At  their  peril,  al  their  peril 

Watttr  Map.  —For  tho'  the  drop 
may  hollow  out  the  dead  stone,  doth  not 
Ihe  living  skin  thicken  against  perpetual 
whippings?  This  is  the  second  grain  of 
good  counsel  I  ever  proffered  thee,  and 
so  cannot  suffer  by  the  rule  of  frequency. 
Have  i  sown  it  in  salt?  I  trust  not,  for 
before  God  I  promise  you  the  King  hath 
many  more  wolves  than  he  can  tame  in 
his  woods  of  England,  and  if  it  suit  their 
purpose  to  howl  for  (he  King,  and  you 
still  move  against  him.  you  may  have  no 
less  than  to  die  for  it;  but  God  and  his 
free  wind  grant  your  lordship  a  happy 
home-relurn  and  the  King's  kiss  of  peace 
in  Kent.  Farewell !  I  must  follow  the 
King.  {Exit. 


Hirhert.     Ay,  and  1  warrant  the  c«- 
toms.     Did  the  King 
Speak  of  the  customs? 

Becket.  Nol— To  diefo^it- 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it 
The  Stale  will  die,  the  Cbnrch  an  ncia 

die. 
The  Kind's  not  like  to  die  for  tlial  whkh 

But  1  must  die  for  that  which  never  dia 
It  will  be  so  —  my  visions  in  the  Lord : 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend  1  the  oirives  of 

En^and 
Must  murder  her  one  shephetd,  that  iIk 

May  feed  in  peace.     False  fignre.  Hip 

would  say. 
Earth's  falses  are  heaven's  tmthi.    Atd 

when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  diiappein, 
That  perfect  trast  may  come  again  betwcto 

us. 
And  there,  there,  thete,  not  here  1  ihill 

To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  llu 


The  crowd 

And  thence  to  EngUnd. 


scattering,  let  n  move 


Geoffrey  {coming  eia  ef  du  rtmi) 
Light  again!  light  again  !  Mar^ciy?  do, 
that's  a  ^ner  thing  there.     How  it  glitters ' 

Eieatter  (entering) .  Come  to  me,  tittk 
one.     How  earnest  thou  hither? 

Geoffrey.    On  my  legs.  , 

Eleanor.     And  mighty  pretty  lep  too. 
Thou  art  the  prettiest  child  1  ever  M«.  | 
Wat  thou  love  mef 

Geoffrey.     No;  I  only  love  mother. 

Eleanor.    Ay;  and  who  isthyuHthei? 

Geoffrey.  They  call  ber^—  Balsht 
lives  secret,  you  see. 

Eleanor.     Vlhy? 

Geoffrey.     Don't  know  why. 

Eleanor.  Ay,  but  some  one  comes  la 
see  her  now  and  then.     Who  is  lie? 

Geoffrey.    Can't  tell. 


T,Google 


Ettantr.    What  does  she  call  him? 

Gieffrey.     My  liege. 

EUaner.    Prettyone.howcamestthou? 

Ctoffrey.  There  was  a  bit  of  yellow 
■ilk  here  and  there,  and  it  looked  pretty 
like  a  glowworm,  and  I  thought  if  I 
followed  it  I  should  find  the  fairies. 

EUanor.  I  am  the  faiiy,  pretty  one, 
a  good  fairy  to  thy  mother.  Take  me 
to  her. 

Gicffrcy.  There  are  good  fairies  and 
bad  fairies,  and  tometimct  she  cries,  and 
can't  sleep  sound  o'  nighti  because  of  the 
bad  raides. 

Eleanor.  She  shall  cry  no  more;  she 
shall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou  wilt  take 
me  to  her.    I  am  her  good  fairy. 

Gtoffrey.  But  you  don't  look  like  a 
good  fairy.  Mother  does.  Vou  are  not 
pretty,  like  mother, 

Eleanor.  We  can't  all  of  us  be  as 
pretty  as  Ihou  art  —  (asidt)  litHe  bastard. 
Come,  here  is  a  golden  chain  I  will  give 
thee  if  thou  wilt  lead  me  (o  thy  mother. 

Geoffrey.  No  —  nogold.  Mothersays 
gold  spoils  all.    Love  is  Ihe  only  gold. 

Eieanor.  1  love  thy  mother,  my 
pretty  boy.  Show  me  where  Ihou  earnest 
out  of  the  wood. 

Geoffrey.  By  this  tree;  but  1  don't 
know  if  I  can  hnd  the  way  back  again. 

EUanor.     Where'*  (he  warder? 

Geoffrey.    Very  bad.  Somebody  struck 

Eleanor.     Ay?  who  was  that? 

Geoffrey.  Can't  tell.  But  I  heard  say 
he  had  had  a  stroke,  or  you'd  have  heard 
liis  horn  before  now.  Come  along,  then ; 
we  shall  see  the  silk  here  and  there,  and 
I  want  my  supper.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II,— Rosamund's  Bower. 

Rotttmund.    The   boy  so   late;    pray 
God,  he  be  not  lotL 
1  lent  this  Margery,  and  she  come*  not 

back; 
I  sent  another,  and  sbe  come*  not  back. 
1  go  myself —  so  many  alleys,  crossings. 
Paths,   avenues — nay,    if   I    lost    him, 


Enter  GEOFFREY  and  Eleanor. 
GeoBiey,  Ihe  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to  t 
\^Seeing  Eleanor. 

How  came  you  hither? 

EUanor.    Your  own  child  brought  me 

Geoffrey.  You  said  you  couldn't  trust 
Margery,  and  1  watched  her  and  followed 
her  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost  ber  and 
went  on  and  on  till  1  found  the  light  and 
the  lady,  and  she  says  she  can  make  you 
sleep  o'  nights, 

Rosamund.     How  dared  jon?    Know 

you  not  this  bower  is  secret, 

or  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  England, 

More  sacred    than    his   forests  for  the 

Nay,  nay.  Heaven  help  yon;    get  you 

hence  in  haste 
Lest  worse  befall  you. 

Eleanor.  Child,  I  am  mine  own  self 
Of  and   belonging  to  the   King.     The 

King 
Hath  divers  ah  and  on*,  ofs  and  belong- 

Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Mussulman  — 
Belongings,  paramours,  whom  il  pleases 

To   call   his   wivesj    hut  so  it  chances, 

child, 
That  I  am  his  main  paramour,  bis  sultana. 
But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves  will 


Ev'n  iti 


1  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words  of 


late, 
And   thereupon   be   catl'd   my   children 

bastes. 
Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 
him? 
Rosamund.     I  should  believe  it. 
Eleanor.  You  must  not  believe  it. 

Because  1  have  a  wholesome   medicine 

Puts  that   belief  asleep.    Your  answer. 

Do  yriu  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

Rosamund.  GeoFTrey,  my  boy,  I  saw 
the  ball  you  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great 
willow  over  the  brook.  Go.  See  that 
you  do  not  fall  in.    Go. 


■,Got)gle 


'I  like  her  looks.    Well,  you 

bid  me  go,  and  I'll  have  my  ball  anyhow. 

Sball  I   tind   you  asleep  wben  I  come 

back  7 

Retamand.    Go.  [f^riV  GeoEftey. 

Eiianor.    He  is  cMily  found  again. 

Do  you  believe  il? 

I  piay  you  Iben  to  take  my  deeping- 

draught ; 
But  if  you  should  not  care  to.  take  il  — 
See !  [Draitis  a  damer. 

Whati  have  I  geared  (he  red  rose  from 

yout  face 
Into  your  heart  P    But  this  will  find  it 

Ihete, 
And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  e<rer. 

Rosamund.  Help!  help  I 

EUaner.    They  tay  that  walls  have 
ears;  but  these,  it  leems, 
Have  nonet  and  1  have  none  —  to  pity 
thee. 
Rosamund.     I  do  beseech  yoo  —  my 
child  is  ■□  young. 
So  backward  too;  I  cannot  leave  him  yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  myself, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.    You  have 

children  — his; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  child;  so,  if  you 

Nay,  if  you  love  him,  there  is  great  wrong 

Somehow;  but  if  you  do  not — there  are 

Who  say  you  do  not  love  him  —  let  me  go 
With  my  yoang  boy,  and  1  will  bide  my 

Blacken  and  gipsy^  it;  none  shall  know 

The  King  shall  never  hear  of  me  again. 
But  I  wiu  beg  my  bread  along  the  world 
With  my  young  boy,  and  God  will  be 

our  guide. 
I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 
See,  1  can  say  no  more. 

Eleanor.    Will  you  not  say  yon  are 

not  married  to  him? 
Rosamund.    Ay,  Madam,  I  can  tay  it, 

if  you  will. 
Eleanor.    Then   is  thy  pretty  boy  a 

bastard  ? 
Rosamund,       No. 


love, 
Like  the  wild  beast  —  if  you  can  call  it 

•     love. 
I  have  heard  of  such  —  yea,  even  aiaaiig 

those 
Who  sit  on  thrones — I  never  saw  vrf 

Never  knew  any  such,  and  howsoever 
Vou  do  misname  me,  match'd  with  any 

Eleanor.  The  more  the  pity  then 

That  thy  true  home  —  the  beavena  —  ay 

Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 
Enler  FrrzURSK. 
Fitturse.  Give  her  to  me. 

Eleanor.     The    Judas-lover    of    oar 
passion-play 
Hath  track'd  us  hither. 

Fitiurse.     Well,  why  not?     I  follou'd 
You  and  the  child:  he  babbled  all  the 

Give  her  to  me  to  make  my  honey-maon. 
Eleanor.     Ay,  as  the  bean  love  hoa^. 
Could  you  keep  her 
Indnngeon'd  6rom  one  whisper  of  the 

Dark  even   from  a  aide   glance  of  the 

And  oublietted  in  the  centre  —  No! 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge. 
Fitnrsi.    You  bade  me  lake  revenge 

another  way  — 
To  bring  bet  to  (he  dust.  .  .  .    Come 

with  me,  lore, 
And  1  will  love  thee.  .  .  .     Madam,  let 

I  have  a  lar-ofT  bnrrow  where  the  King 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 
Eleanor.  How  sayest  thoo, 

sweetheart  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him?  he  will  many 
thee. 
Rosamund.     Give  me  the  poison;  act 
me  free  of  him ! 

[Eleanai  of  en  Uu  nmi 


No,  no !   1  iriU  not  have  it. 

EUanor.  Then  tbis  other, 

The  wiser  choice,  because  roy  ileeping- 

dranght 
May  bloat  tb;  beauty  out  of  shape,  and 

Thy  body  loathsome  even  to  thy  child; 
White  this  but  leaves  thee  with  a  broken 

A  doll-face  blanch'd  and  bloodlcu,  over 

which 
If  pretty  Geoffrey  do  not  break  his  ona, 
[(  roust  be  broken  for  bim. 

Roiamand.  O I  see  now 

Your  purpose  is  to  fright  me  —  a  tiouba- 

Yoa  play  with  words.    Yon  bad  never 

used  so  many. 
Not  if  you  meant  it,  I  am  sure.    The 

child  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  mercy  1     Nol     (^Kncelt.') 
EUanor.  Plaj!  .  .  .  that 

Heaved  under  the  King's  hand  with  such 

true  passion 
As  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the  riot 
Which  it  will  quench  in  blood  \     Slave, 

if  he  love  tbee. 
Thy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it :  arise, 
And  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I  may 

slay  thee ! 
The    worm!    shall    I    let    her   go?     But 

ha!  what's  here? 
By  very  God,  the  cross  I  gave  the  King! 
His  village  darling  in  some  lewd  caress 
Has  wheedled  it  off  the  King's  neck  to 

her  own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty.    Ay,  the  same ! 

I  warrant 
Thou   hast  sworn  on  tbis  my  cross  a 

hundred  times 
Never  to  leave  bim  —  and   that   merits 

death. 
False  oath  on  holy  cross  —  for  thou  must 

leave  him 
To-day,  bat  not  quite  yet.    My  good 

Fitzurse, 
The  running  down  the  chase  is  kindlier 

Et'h  than  the  death.    Who  knows  but 

that  thy  lover 
May  plead  so  pitifully,  that  i  may  spare 

thee? 


Come  hither,  man;    stand  there.     {To 

Rosamund.)  Take  Ibyone  chance; 
Caleb  al  the  last  straw.     Kneel  to  thy 

lord  Fitzurse; 
Crouch  even  because  tboa  hftlest  him; 

fawn  upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rosamund  (riling).    I  am  a  Clifford, 
My  son  a  Qifford  and  Plantagenet. 
1  am  to  die  then,  tho'  there  stand  beside 

thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 

if  he 
Had  aught  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman; 

or  1 
Would  bow  to  such  a  baseness  as  would 

Most  worthy  of  il ;  both  of  us  will  die. 
And  I  will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  to 

And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

■  Eleanor  of  Aquitaioe,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land ! 
Murder'd  by  that  aduUeress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  honor  to  the  east, 
A  hissing  in  the  west!'    Have  we  not 

Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  uncle  — 

nay, 
Geofhey   Plantagenet,   thine   own  hul- 

band's  father  — 
Nay,  ev'n  the  accuned  heathen  Salad- 
Strike! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  God. 
Answer  me  there. 

Elianer  (raitit^ Iki dagger).    Thisin 

thy  bosom,  fool. 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's  J 

EHttr  BecKBT  frem  behind.     Catehes 

hold  of  hir  arm. 
Bicief.  Murderess  T 

[  The  dagger  falls;  Ihey  start  at  one 
analAtr.     Afierafiaust. 
Eleanor.      My   lord,   we    know   you 
proud  of  your  line  hand. 
But  having  now  admired  il  long  enough. 
We   find   that    it   is    mightier    than   it 


■,Got)gle 


Bickfl,     And   UmEd  tod   maiin'd  to 

dislocation,  better 
Than  raised  to  take  a  life  which  Henry 

bade  me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms  thee 

after  death 
To  wail  in  iteathlesa  flame. 

Eleanor.  Nor  you,  nor  I 

Have  now  to  learn,  my  lord,  that  our 

good  Henry 
Says  many   a    thing   in   sudden    heats, 

which  he 
Gainsays  by  next  aunrising  —  often  ready 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as  much. 

My  lord,  Fitz arse 

Becket.     He  too !  what  dost  thou  here? 


We  Ci 


owell. 


One  downward  ]>lunge  of  his  paw 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manhood,  life  itself,  from 

Go,  lest  1  blast  thee  with  anathema. 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

Filiunt.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Bicket.  I  do  remember  thee; 

l^st  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go. 

\Exil  Fitiurse. 

Take   up   your  dagger;    put   it   in  the 

sheath. 

EUamir.       Might    not    your    courtesy 

stoop  to  hand  it  me? 

But  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit  so 

Well—  well  — loo  costly  to  be  left  or  lost. 
[ftcii  ap  the  da^tr. 
I  had  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  who. 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  roarvell'd 

Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west ; 
But  wondcr'd  more  at  my  much  constancy 
To   the    monk.king,   Louis,    our    former 

burthen. 
From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  know, 

my  lord, 
God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  deliver'd 


I  think,  time  g 


I,  1  could  have  talk'd 
o  one.  Look  at  the 
orkroanship.    In  out 


Btckel. 

Madam,  I  saw  your  dagger  at  hci  throU; 
I  heard  your  savage  ciy. 

Elianor.  Well  acted,  »ra«it! 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  honest  lord,  jov 

Thro'  all  the  courts  of  Chrktendom  is 


That 


You  have  wrong'd  Fitzuise.     I  spe«.k  doi 

of  myself. 
We  thought  to  scare  this  miDion  irf"  tbc 

King 
Back  from  ber  chorcbless  commerce  viti 

the  King 
To  the   fond   aims    of   ber    fiist    Ion, 

Fit2urse, 
Who  swore  to  marry   her.    You   ha« 

spoilt  the  farce. 
My  savage  cry  ?    Why,  she  —  she  —  when 

To   work  against   her   license    for   her 

good, 
Bark'd  out  at  me  such  monstrous  cfiargc^ 

that 
The  King  himself,  for  love  of   his  own 

If  hearing,   would    have  sponi'd    hei; 

whereupon 
I  menaced  her  with  this,  as  when  wc 

threaten 
A  yelper  with  a  stick.    Nay,  I  deny  not. 
That  I  was  somewhat  anger'd.     Do  yoo 

hear  me? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not.     Vou  have 

lost 
The  ear  of  the  King.     I  have  it.  .  .  . 

My  lord  Paramount, 
Our    great    High-priest,   will   not  yom 

Holiness 
Vouchsafe   a  gracious  answer  to   your 

Queen? 
Btcket.     Rosamund  hath  not  aniwei'd 


Madam,  1  will  not  a 

Daughter,  the  world  bath  trick'd  thee. 

Leave  it,  daughter; 
Come  thou  with  me  to  Godstow  nnnnery. 
And  live  whet  may  be  left  thee  of  a  life 
Saved  as  b^  miiacte  alone  with  Him 
Who  gave  it. 


■,Google 


Ri-tnter  Geoffrev. 
Gioffrty.     Mother,  you  tuld  me  a  gre&t 

fib:  it  wasn't  in  the  willow. 
BetktI.    Follow  in,  my  tun,  acd  we 
will  tind  it  for  tbee  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[ExtUHt    Becket,    RoMunund,    and 
Geoffrey. 
EUanar.    The  world  hath  irick'd  her 
—  that'i  the  King;  if  so, 
There  wu  the  farce,  the  feint  —  not  mine. 

I  am  all  but  sure  my  da^^r  was  a  feint 
Till  the  worm  turn'd  — not  life  shut  up 

in  blood. 
Bat  death  drawn  in;  —  (leoiing  at  Ac 

vial)  this  was  no  feint  then?  no. 
Bat  can  I  swear  to  that,  had  she  but 

Plain  answer  to  plain  query?  nay,  me- 

think* 
Had  she  but  bow'd  herself  to  meet  the 

Of    humiliation,    worshipt    whom    she 

loathed, 
I  should  have  let  her  be,  scorn'd  her  too 

To  harm  her.     Henry  —  Becket  tells  hiro 

this  — 
To  take  my  life  might  lose  him  Aquiiaine. 
Too  politic  for  that.     Imprison  me? 
No,  for  it  came  to  nothing —  only  a  feint. 
Did  she  not  tell  me  I  was  playing  on 

her? 
Ill   swear   to  mine   own  lelf  it   was   a 


Scorning  his  monkery, 

Honouring  his  manhood. 

The  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will 


717 

I  that  wedded 
will  he  not 
with 
again. 


your  plea 


r  FlTZUBSE. 

Here,  Madam,  al 


Eleanor.    My  plea 

Why  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cur? 
Filtursi.     Madam,  I  am  as  much  man 
as  the  King. 
Madam,    1    fear   Church-censuiet   like 
your  King. 
Eltanor.     He  grovels  to  the  Church 
when  he's  black -blooded, 
But  kinglike  fought  the  proud  archbishop, 

-kingUke 
Defied  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly  sires, 
llie  Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
llie  spiritual  giant  with  our  island  laws 
And  customs,  made  me  fur  the  moment 

Ev'n   of  that   stale  Church-bond  which 

link'd  me  with  him 
To  bear  him  kingly  sons.     I  am  not  so 

But  that  1  love  him  still.    Thou  as  much 


or  was, 
A  sovereign  power?    TTie  King  plucks 

out  their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall   not  I,  the 

Tear  out  her  heart  — kill,  kill  with  knife 

One  of  his  slanderous  harlots?    '  None 

of  such?' 
I  love   her  none  the  more.    Tut,   the 

chance  gone. 
She  lives  —  but  not  for  him;  one  point  is 

O  1,  that  thro'  the  Pope  divorced  King 


This  Goditow- Becket  intermeddling  such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden  him 

—  madden 
Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebore. 


Henrv,  Roger  of  Vork,  Foliot, 

J-C.™   OF   S.UB.O,,. 

E^er  of  York.  Nay,  nay,  my  liege. 
He  rides  abroad  with  armed  followers. 
Hath  broken  all  bis  promitet  to  thy*^. 


CicKH^Ic 


Cursed  and  anathematiaed  ui  Tieht  and 

left, 
Stirt'd   up  a  party  there   against  your 

Hitiry.     Ri^er  of  Vorlt,  yoa  always 
hated  him, 
Even  when  you  both  were  boys  at  Theo- 
bald'*. 
Heger  of  York.    I  always  hated  bound- 
less arrogance. 
In  mine  own  cause  1  strove  against  biro 

there, 
And  in  thy  cause  I  strive   against  bim 

Henry.     I   cannot    think  he    move* 
against  my  son, 
Knowing  right  well  with  what  a  lender- 


king. 

But  Becliet  ever  moves  against  a  king. 
The  Church  is  all  —  the  crime  to  be  a 

We  trust  your  Royal  Grace,  lord  of  more 

land 
Than  any   crown   in   Europe,  will  not 

To  lay  your  neck  beneath  your  citizen's 

heel. 
Henry.    Not  to  a  Gregory  of  my  thcon- 

ingl     No. 
Feliot.     My  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at 

It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  ':>vershot 
My  duties  lo  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
Tho'  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inch 
Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 
In  scourgings,  macerations,  mortifyings, 
Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spiritual 

eye. 
And  break  the  soul  (i-om  earth.    Let  all 

that  be. 
1  boast  not:  but  yon  know  thro'  all  this 

I  still  have  cleaved  to  the  crown,  in  hope 

the  crown 
Would  cleave  (o  me  that  but  obey'd  the 

Crowning  your  son;  for  which  our  loyal 

And  unce  we  likewise  swore  to  obey  the 
customs, 


York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salisbnr 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  erf  [bt 
Church. 

Jocetyn  of  Saliiiury.  Becket  bitti 
trodden   on   us  like   worms. 

Trodden  one  half  dead;  one   half,  bn 

half-alive, 
Cries  to  the  King. 

Henry  (ajifl>).    Tahe  catc  o'  thystlf, 

O  King. 
Jocelyn  of  Saltsiury.    Bcingso  cmshd 
and  so  hnmiliated 
We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food  we  eil 
Because  of  Becket. 

Henry.     What  would  ye  have  me  Jo? 
Roger  of  York.    Summon  your  baroUi 
take  their  counsel :  yet 
I    know  —  could    swear  —  as    long  is 

Becket  breathes. 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  qmct 

Henry.  What?  ...  Ay  .  .  .  Iw 
pray  you  do  not  work  upon  mc; 

I  see  your  drift  ...  it  may  be  so  .  .  . 
and  yet 

You  know  me  easily  angcr'd.    Will  joi 

He  shaU  absolve  you  .  .  .  youshaUbave 

I   have  a  dizzying  headache.     Let  me 

I'll  call  you  by  and  by. 

lExeuni  Roger  of  York,  Foliot,  and 
Jocelyn  of  Salisbury, 
Would  he  were  dead!     I  have  lost  all 

love  for  him. 
If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sadden 

way  — 
Would  he  were  dead.  [/j«  dmm. 

Page  {eHlertHg).     My  liege,  the  Queca 

of  England. 
Henry.     God's  eyes!       [StarHi^i^ 

Enter  ELEANOR. 
Eleanor.  Of  England?    Say  irf 

I   am   no  Queen   of  England.     I  had 

dream'd 
I  was  the  bride  of  England,  and  a  queen. 
Henry.      And,  —  while   yon  dream'd 

you  were  the  bride  of  En^and, — 
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Stirring  her  baby-king  sgainit  me?  hal 
BUantr.     The  bridelew  Beckel  U  Ihy 
king  and  mine : 

1  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aquilaine. 
Htnry.     Except  I  clap  thee  into  priion 

Lest  thou  thouldtt  play  the  wanton  there 

Ha,  you  of  Aquitaiae !     O  yon  of  Aqui- 

Vou  were  but  Aquitaine  to  Loiu*  —  no 

Vou  are^nly  Aqkutaine  to  me  —  no  wife. 
Eleanar.    And  why,  my  lord,  should  I 

That  only  wedded  nie  for  Aquitaine? 
Vet  this   no   wife — >her  six  and  thirty 

Mil 
Of  Provence  blew  you  to  your  English 

And  this  no  wife  has  borne  you  four  brave 

And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to  prove 

Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thon  art. 

Hmry.  Ay  — 

Richard,  if  he   be  mine — I  hope  him 

But  thou  art  hke  enough  to  make  him 

Eleanor.     Becket  is  like  enough  to 

make  all  hi*, 
Htnry.     Methought  1   had  recorer'd 
of  the  Becket, 
That  all  was  planed  and  bevell'd  smooth 

again. 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of  thine 

Eleanor.     I   will  go  live  and  die   in 
Aquitaine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king, 
Not  onewhoseback  his  priest  hai  bntkcn. 

Henry.  What! 

Is  the  end  come?    You,  will  you  crown 

My  victor  in  mid-battle?    I  will  be 
Sole   master  of  my  home.    The  end  ii 

What  game,  what  juf^le,  what  devilry 

are  you  playing  ? 
Why  do  you  thrust  this  Becket  on  me 

EUanor.    Why?  for  I  am  true  wife, 
and  have  my  fears 


Lest  Becket  thrust  you  even  from  youi 

Do  yon  know  this  cross,  my  liege? 
Henry   (turning  his  head),     Awayl 

Not  I. 
EUanor.    Not  ev'n  the  central  dia- 
mond, worth,  1  think, 
Half  of  the  Antioch  whence  I  had  it? 
Henry.  That? 

EUanor.     I  gave  it  you,  and  you  your 
paramour ; 
She  sends  it  back,   as  being  dead   to 

earth, 
So  dead  henceforth  to  you. 

Henry.    Dead !     you  have   mnider'd 
her, 
Found  out  her  secret  bower  and  murder'd 
her! 
Eleanor.     Yoor     Becket    knew     the 

secret  of  your  bower. 
Henry  {caUing  sitt).     Ho  there!  thy 

rest  of  life  is  hopeless  prison. 
EUanor.     And  what    would    my  own 
Aquitaine  say  to  that? 
First,  free  thy  captive  from  her  hopeless 

Henry.    O  devil,  can  1  free  her  from 

the  grave? 
Eleanor.  Vou  are  too  tragic:  both 
of  us  are  players 
In  such  a  comedy  as  our  court  of  Fro- 
Had  Uugh'd  at.  That's  a  delicate  Latin 
Of  Walter  Map;  the  lady  holds  the 
Lovelier  than  any.  soldier,  his  poor 
A  crown  of  Empire.    Will  you  have  it 

(  Offering  Ike  cross.     He  daskei  it  down.') 
St.  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
Then  mine  once  more.     {Puts  il  on.) 

Your  cleric  hath  youi  lady. 
Nay,  what  uncomely  bees,  could  be  see 

Foam    at    the    mouth     because    King 

Thomas,  lord 
Not  only  of  yonr  vassals  but  amours. 
Thro'  chastest  honour  of  the  Decalogue 
Hath    used    the    full   authority   of   his 

To  put  her  into  Godstow  nunnery. 
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Hinry.     To    put    her  into   Godslaw 

He  dated  not  —  liul  jiet,  yet  I  remem- 
ber— 

I  do  temember. 

He  bade  me  put  bet  into  a  nunnery  — 

Into  Godstow,  into  llellstow,  Devilstow! 

The  Church  !  the  Church  1 

God's  eyes!  I  would  the  Church  were 
[-£'" 


EUan 


Aha! 


Enlet  Ihtfour  KNIGHTS. 
FiHurst.    What  made  the  King  cry 

out  so  furiously? 
EUanor.     Out   Bccket,  who  will  not 
absolve  the  Bishops, 
I  think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love  this 
Becket. 
Fitxurst.     1  bate  him  for  his  insolence 

De  Tracy.    And  I  for  all  his  insolence 

Dt  Brite.    I  hate  him  for  I  hate  him 

And  yet  1  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
Dt  Morvillt.     I  do  not  love  him,  fur 
he  did  his  best 
To  break  the  barons,  and  now  braves  the 
King. 
Eleanor.     Strike,  then,  at  once:,  the 
King  wuald  have  him  —  See ! 


Rttf 
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Htnry.     No  man  to  love  me,  honour 

Slu^ards  and  fools! 

The  slave  that  eat  my  bread  has  kick'd 

his  King ! 
The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  dainties  worried 

The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came  to 

A  ragged  cloak  for  saddle  —  be,  he,  he, 
To  shake  my  throne,  to  push  into  my 

My  bed,  where  ev'n  the  slave  is  private 

—  he- 
Ill  have  her  out  again,  he  shall  abioKe 
The  bishops  —  they  but  did  my  will  — 


Yoo  are  no  King's  men  —  yon— Jtm— 
you  are  Becket'a  men. 

Down  with   King   Heniy  \  up  with  tin 
Archbishop ! 

WDI  no  man  free  me  from  this  (Mitilnt 

priest?  [taL 

\_7kt  Knights  dram  litir  mtrj,. 

F.ltanor.     An  ye  king's  men?    !  in 

king's  woman,  1. 
Tht  Knights.     King's  men!    Kin^i 


Bucket  and  John  of  Sausbiiv. 
Bicktl.    York  said  so? 
John  of  Salisbury.     Yes:    a  man  mf 
lake  good  counsel 
Ev'n  from  his  foe. 

Bicktt.  York  will  say  anything. 

What  is  he  saying  now?  gone  to  tbt 

King 

And  taken  our  anathema  with  him.  Vutl 

CkD  the  King  Je-anathcmatiie  thitVoli' 

yixix  •>/  Salisbury.    Thomas,  1  winU 

thou  hadst  return'd  to  England, 

Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  woild  baa 

his  wan. 
With  more  of  olive-branch  and  anusotr 
For  foes  at  home  —  Ihon  hast  raised  tbc 
world  against  thee. 
BtcJiel.    Why,  John,  my   kingdom  r- 

not  of  this  world. 
fehn  ef  Salisbury.     If  it  were  memo' 
this  world  it  might  be 
Mote    of    the    neat.     A    poUcjr  of  wist 

Wins  bete  as  weU  aa  there.    To  Iiks 

thine  enemies 

Becktl     Ay.  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
JoAn  of  Salisbury.  And  may  djfrt 

not  be  something 
or  this  world's  leaven  in  thee  too,  wliai 

crying 
On   Holy   Church   to   thunder  ont  ba 

And  thine  own  wrong  so  pitilenly?   Aki 

Thomas, 
The   lightnings  that  we  think  are  cmh 
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Tbooldier,  when  he  leti  hii  whole  lelf  go 
Lost  in  the  commoD  good,  the  common 

Strikes  tiuest  ev'n  for  hit  own  self.    I 

Thy  pardon  — I  have  itill  Xhy  leave  to 

Thon  hast  waged  God's  war  against  the 

King;  and  yet 
We  aie  self-unceitain  creatures,  and  we 


know  not,  mix  our 
defence  of 


And  private  bate*  with 

fn/er  EDWARD  Grim, 
Becktt.    Thon  art  but  fetterday  from 
Cambridge,  Grim; 
What  say  ye  there  of  Becket? 

Grim.  /believe  him 

The  bravest  in  our  roll  of  Primates  down 
From    Austin  —  there    >ie- some  —  for 

Of  canker'd  judgment  everywhere 

Btekit.  Who  hold 

With  York,  with  York  against  me. 
Grim.  Well,  my  lord, 

A  stranger  monk  desires  access  to  yon. 
SiiJut,    York      against     Canterbury, 
York  against  God '. 

1  am  open  to  him.  [Exit  Giim. 

Enter  RosAUUND  as  a  Monk. 
Rtiamtmd.  Can  I  speak  with  yon 

Alone,  my  father? 
Btcktt.  Come  yon  to  confess? 

SiaatnuHd.     Not  now. 
Bttket.  Then  speak ;  this 

is  my  other  self. 
Who  like  my  conscience  never  lets  me  be. 
Rosamund  {throwing  iack  Iki  ccrait).    I 
know   him;    our  good    John   of 
Salisbury. 
Btcktt.     Breaking  already   from   thy 

To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again  — 
These  welLs  of  Marah.    I  am  grieved, 

my  daughter. 
1  thooght  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for 
thee, 
SiamunJ.    Small  peu^c  was  mine  in 
my  noviciate,  hther. 
3* 


Hiro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadful  whisper 

That   thou  wouldst  excommunicate  the 

King, 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray :  I  had  with  me 
The  monk's  disguise  thou  gavest  me  for 

my  bower : 
I  think  our  Abbess  knew  it  and  aUow'd  it. 
1  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to 

gel  me 
Food,  roof,  and  rest,      I  met  a  robber 

I  told  him  1  was  bound  to  see  the  Arch- 
bishop ; 
'  Pass  on,'  he   said,  and  in  thy  name  I 

From  house   to   house.    In   one  a  son 

stone-blind 
Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth :  he  had  gone 

Into  the   King's  own  woods;    and   the 

Soon  as  she   learnt  I  was  a  friend   of 

thine, 
Cried   out   against   the    cruelly  of   the 

King. 
I  said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the 

King; 
But  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  she 

wish'd 
The  Church  were  king;   she  had  seen 

the  Archbishop  once. 
So  mild,  so  kind.    The  people  love  thee, 
father. 
Beckcl.      Alasl    when   I   was    Chan- 
cellor to  the  King, 
1  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 

Rosamund.     Cruel?      Oh,    no  — it    is 
the  law,  not  he; 
The  customs  of  the  realm. 

Btcitl.  The  customs!  customs  I 

Rosamund.     My   lord,  you   have  not 
excommunicated  him? 
Oh,  if  you  have,  absolve  him ! 

Becitl.  Daughter,  daughter. 

Deal  not  with  things  you  know  noL 

Rosamund.  I  know  kim. 

Then  you  have  done  it,  and  I  ctllj'i'u 

cruel, 

John  of  Salisbury.     No,  daughter,  you 

mistake  our  good  Archbishop; 

For  once  in  France  the  King  had  been 
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He  thoughl   lo   excomniUQicate   him — 

Thomas, 
You  could  not — old  affection  master'd 

You  falter'd  into  tears. 

JimamuHd.  God  bless  him  for  iL 

Bicket.    Nay,  make  nie  not  a  woman, 
John  of  Salisbury, 

Nor  make  me  traitor  to  my  holy  office. 

Did   not  a  man's  voice  ring   along  Ihc 

'The    King  is  sick    and    almoM    unto 

death'? 
How  could  I  excommunicate  him  then? 
Rosamund.    And    wilt   thou    excam- 

Btektt.     Daughter,  my  time  is  short, 
I  shall  nol  do  it. 
And  were  it  longer  —  well  — I  should  not 

Rosamund,    llianks  in  Ihii  life,  and 

in  the  life  to  come. 
Btikii.    Get  thee  back  to  thy  nunnery 

with  all  haslei 
Let   this  be  thy  last  trespass.    But  one 

How   fares    thy  pretty  boy,    the    Utile 

Geoffrey? 
No  fever,  cough,  ctoup,  sickness? 

Rosamund.  No,  but  saved 

From   all   that  by   our   solitude.      The 

plagues 
That  smite  the  city  spare  the  solitudes. 
Btcitl.     God  save  him  from  all  sick- 
ness of  the  soul  \ 
Thee  loo,  thy  solitude  among  thy  nuns. 
May  that  save  theel    Doth  he  remember 
me? 
Rosamund.     I  warrant  him. 
Beeifl.     He  is  marvellously  like  thee. 
Rosamund.     Liker  the  King. 
Betktl.  No,  daughter. 

Resamund.  Ay,  but  wait 

Till   his   nose   rises;    he    will   be   very 
king. 
Biciil.     Ev'n   so:  but   think   not   of 

Ibe  King;  farewell! 
Resamund.     My  lord,  the  city  ii  full 

of  armed  men. 
Btciel.     Ev'n  so  :   farewell  I 
Rosamund.      I  will  but  pass  lo  vespers. 
And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege-lord 
the  King, 


His  child   and   r 


Btckil.     Pray  for  me  too :  much  need 
of  prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneeit  anJgta. 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  cci- 

bates, 

Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child! 

John    of  Satishury.     More    gain  thm 

loss;   for  of  your  wives  you  shall 

Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  liaep  seem 

Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it  — 

So  charged  with  tongue,  that  every  Ihresd 

of  thought 
Is  broken  ere  il  joins  —  a  shrew  to  boot. 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile  —  no  b(^  bttt 

One  slow,  fat,  white,  a  burtben  of  tht 

hearth; 
And  one  thai  being  thwarted  evertwoom 
And   weepi*  herself  into   the    place  of 

And  one  an  uxor  pattf  iris  Ibyei. 

So    rare    the    household    boneymakiil 

bee, 
Man's  help  \  but  we,  we  have  the  blcNcil 

For   worship,   and   our   Mother  Cborcli 

for  bride; 
And  all  the  soids  we  saved  and  father'd 


Here  in  the   city.     Will  yon  not  with- 
draw? 
Btcktt.     1  once  was  out  with   Heoiy 
in  the  days 

When  Henry  loved  me.  and  we  came 
upon 

A  wild-fowl  utting  on  her  nest,  so  still 

I  reacb'd  my  band  and  touch'd;  she  did 

The  snow  had  froien  round  her,  aad  she 

Stone-dead    upon   a   heap    of   ice-coU 

eggs. 
Look]  how  this  love,  this  mother,  in* 

thro'  all 
The  world  God  made  —  even  the  bettf 

—  the  bird  I 
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Jokn  b/  Salisbury.     Ay,  still  s  lovet  of 

the  beast  and  bitd? 
Bui  [hcse  ann'd  men  —  will  you  not  hide 

yontseif? 
Perchauce  the  fierce  De  Brocs  from  Salt- 

wood  Castle, 
To  assail    our    Holy   Motbei   lest    she 

Too  long  o'er  this  hard  egg,  the  world, 

and  send 
Her  whole  heart's   heat  into  it,  till  it 

Into   yoong    angels.      Pray    you,   hide 

youiselT. 
Baitt.    There  was  a  little  faii-hair'd 

Nornun  maid 
IJTed  in  my  mother's  house:  if  Roaa- 

The  world's  rose,  as  her  name  imports 

Was  (he  world's  lily. 
John  af  Salisbury.    Ay,  and  what  of 

her? 
Bcckff.     She  died  of  leprosy. 
Jehtt  ef  Salis/rnry.         1  knoi*  not  why 
You  call  these  old  things  back  again,  my 
lord. 
Bickil.     The  drowning  mao,  they  say, 
remembers  all 
The  chances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he  dies, 
/rjiw   of  Satiibury.     Ay  — but    these 

self? 
He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom 
Who   will   be   marlyr  when    he   might 

Bickit.      What    day    of    the    week? 

Tuesday? 
Jehu  of  Salisbury .     Tuesday,  my  lord. 
Becker.     On  a  Tuesday  was  1   born, 
and  on  a  Tuesday 
Baptiied;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  1  fly 
Forth  from  Northampton;   on  a  Tuesday 

From  England  into  bitter  banishment; 
On   a   Tuesday   at    Pontigny   came   to 

The  ghostly  warning  of  my  martyrdom; 
On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  eiile  I  relurn'd, 

And  on  a  Tuesday 

[Tracy  eitlen,  then  Fitiurse,  De 
Brito,  and  De  Morville.  Monks 
fvUmmng. 


—  on    a   Tuesday Tracy ! 

[.4  longiiltnte  broken  byYwiyant  say- 
ing, loHtemptuoMsly) 
God  help  thee ! 
John  of  Salisbury  {asidi).     How  the 
good  Archbishop  reddens ! 
He  never  yel  could  brook  the  note  ol 

Fitiurse.     My  lord,  we  bring  a  message 
from  the  King 
Beyond    the   water;    will    you   have  it 

Or  with  these  listeners  near  you? 

Becitt.  As  you  wilt, 

J-ilsurst.    Nay,  as  you  will, 
Biikti.  Nay,  ayeu  will. 

John  of  Salisbury.  Why  then 

Better  perhaps  to  speak  with  them  apart. 
Let  us  withdraw. 

lAll  go  out  except  thifrur  Knights 
and  Becket. 
Fitiurse.     We  are  aU  alone  with  him. 
Shall  1  not  smite  him  with  bis  own  cross- 
staff? 
De  Morville.    No,  lookl  the  door  is 

open  :  let  him  be. 
Filatrse.    The  King  condemns  your 

excommunicating 

Becket.    This  is  no  secret,  but  a  public 

In  here  again ! 

[John  of  Salisbury  and  Monies  return. 

Now,  sits,  the  King's  commands  1 

Fihurse.    The  King  beyond  the  water, 


By  cursing  those  who  crown'd  him !     Oat 

upon  you! 
Becket.     Reginald,   all   men   know  I 

loved  the  Prince. 
His  &ther  gave  him  Co  my  care,  and  I 
Became  his  second  father:   he  bad  his 

faults, 
For  which  I  would  have  laid  mine  own 


lifed 


ideed  I 


To  help  hi 

loved  him. 
And  love  him  next  alter  my  lord  hisfathi 


Rather  than  dim  the  splendour  of  his 


So  thai  were  done  in  equity. 

Filiurse.  Von  bave  broken 

Youi  bund  of  peace,  your  treaty  with  the 

King- 
Wakening  such  brawb  and  loud  diaturb- 

In  England,  that  he  calls  you  oversea 
To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  conrti. 
Becktt.     Prale  not  of  bonds,  for  never, 


Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of 

England, 
My  Canterbury.     Loud  disturbance*! 
Oh,   ay  —  the   bells   rang    out   even   to 

deafening. 
Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,   chaoti 

and  hymns 
In  all  the  churches,  trumpets  in  the  halls, 
Sobs,  laughter,  cries:  Ihey  spread  their 

Before  me  —  would  have  made  my  path- 
way flowers, 
Save  that  it  was  mid-winter  in  the  Street, 
But   full   mid-summer    in  those   honest 
hearU. 
Pitturic.    The   King   commands  you 
to  absolve  the  bishops 
Whom  you  have  excommunicated. 

Becket.  I? 

Not  I,  [he  Pope.    Ask  him  for  absolution. 

FUzurte.     But  you  advise'l  the  Pope. 

Btciil.  And  so  I  did, 

They  have  but  to  submit. 

Thi  four  KnighXs.    The   King  com- 
mands you. 
We  are  all  King's  men. 
Bethel.  King's  men  at  least 

should  know 
That  their  own  King  dosed  with  me  last 

July 
That  I  should  pass  the  censures  of  the 

Church 
On  those  that  crown'd  young  Heniy  in 

this  realm. 
And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  C^nter- 


Hia 


n  thee  U 


The  prelates  whom  he  choae  to  crovi 

Bfcicl.     1  spake  no  word  of  tieichetv, 
Kcginald. 
Bui  for  the  truth  of  this  I  mike  appal 
To  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  pnlua, 

barons, 
Monks,  knights,  live  hundred,  tint  wtct 

there  and  heard. 
Nay,  you  yourself  were  there :  yon  htvd 
yourself. 
Fibmrst.    I  was  not  there. 
Bickil.  I  law  yoii  there. 

Fihiursc.  I  wai  pM. 

BecktL     Yon  were.      1  nerer  faipl 

anything. 
fitnirst.      He    makes    the   King  t 
traitor,  me  a  Uar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 
John    of  Saliiiury    {Jraimiig  Bccket 

asidi).  O  my  goodk»4 

Speak  with  them  privately  on  thisbat- 


You 


after 
see  they  have  been  revelling,  ami  I 

Are     braced     and     braien'd    vf  rtb 
Christmas  wines 

For  any  marderous  brawl. 

Buitt.  And  yet  they  pcitt 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when    those,  tU 

name  themselves 
Of  the  King's  part,  have  broken  daws 

Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  ouftcMDl^ 
Lifted   our  produce,  driven  our  dcrici 

Why  they,  your  friends,  those  ntfui 

the  De  Brocs, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  mardti 


c  own  maiM 


They  slew  my  stags  in  n 

Mutilated,  poor  brute,  my  snmpter.giDle. 
Plunder'd  the  vessel  full  of  Gascon  «i>>c> 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  tbt 

Kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon'd  the  odin 
half 
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If  this  be  so,  complain  to  your  young 

Not  punish  of  yout  own  authority? 
Bttitl.     Mine  enemies  bair'd  all  access 

to  ibe  boy. 
They  knew  be  loved  me. 
Hugh,   Hugh,   bow   proudly  yon   exalt 

yonr  bead ! 
Nay,  when  Ihcy  seek  to  overturn   our 

I  Ilk  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  set  them  straight  again.    Alone  1  do  it. 
Give  lo  the  King  the  things  that  are  the 

King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 
fitmrse.  Threats  1  threats! 

ye  bear  him. 
What!  will   he   eicommunicate   all   the 
world? 

[  TAt  Knighls  lomt  rmnd  Becket. 
De  Tracy.      He  sbaU  not. 
De  Brito.  Well,  as  yet  — 

I  should  be  grateful  — 
He  hath  not  excoramunicaied  mt. 
Btckct.     Because  thou  wast  boru  ex- 

I  never  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
Di  Brilo.     VoUT  Christian's  Christian 

Btcttt.  By  St.  Denis 

Dc  Brita.    Ay,  by  St.  Denis,  now  wiU 
be  flame  out, 
And  lose  bis  bead  m  old  SI.  Denis  did. 
Btcktt.    Ye  think  to  scare  me  from 
my  loyalty 
To  God  ami  to  the  Holy  Father.    No ! 
Tho'  all  the    swords  in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Rtady  to  fall  at  Henry's  word  or  yours  — 
Tho'  all  the  loud-lung'd  trumpets  upon 

earth 
Blu-ed  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings. 
Blowing  [be  world  against  me,  I  would 

Qolhed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
l^ust  of  the  foremost  of  their  files,  who 

die 
For  God,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great 

day 
When  God  makes  up  bis  jewels.    Once 


VuuTselves  my  men  when  I  was  Cban- 

My   vassals  —  and    yet    threaten    your 

Archbiibop 
In  his  own  bouse. 

Knigka.    NotbiDg  can  be  between  us 
That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  the  King. 
fiaursi.    And  in  his  name  we  charge 
you  that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping. 

Bfikil.  Rest  you  easy, 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.    I  shall  not  fly. 
Here,  liere,  here  will  you  find  me. 

Di  MoTvilU.  Know  you  not 

You  have  spoken  (u  the   peril  of  your 
life? 


[  Tkty  rusA  on/,  De  MorvUle  lingers, 

Becktt.  De  Morville, 

I  had  thought  so  well  of  youj  and  even 

You  seem  the  least  assassin  of  the  four. 
Oh,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  company ! 
Is  it  loo  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul  ? 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  slay  and 

Dc  Morvi'lU.    Becket,  it  w  too  late. 

Btekcl.  Is  it  too  late? 

Too  late  on  eartb  may  be  too  soon  in 

hell. 
Knights  (in  Ae  distance).     Close  the 

great  gate  —  ho,  there  —  upon  the 

Becitfi  Rttaimrs.      Shut    the   ball- 

doors.  {_ApaMse. 

Btcket.     You  hear  Ihem,  brolher  John ; 

Why   do   you  stand  so  silent,   brother 

John? 

John  of  Salisbury,     Fot  I  waa  musing 

Suavilf  in  medo,  fertiltr  in  re. 

Is   attengib  less  strong  when  band-in- 

hand  with  grace? 
Gralior     in     pukhro     cerperi     virtus. 

Thomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for  such  ai 

these? 
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Bicktl.     Methought  I  answer'd  mod- 
erately enough. 
John  of  Salisbury.     As  one  that  blows 
the  coal  to  cool  ihe  fite. 
My  lorf!,  I  marvel  why  you  never  lean 
On  any  man's  advUing  but  your  own. 
Btck^t.      Is   U  so,   Dan  John?   well, 

what  should  I  have  done? 
John  of  Saliibury.     Yoa  should  have 
caken  counsel  with  your  friends 
Before   these   bandits  brake   into    your 

presence. 
They  seek  —  yoa    make  —  occasion   for 
your  death. 
Becktt.     My  counsel  is  already  taken, 
John. 
I  am  prepared  to  die, 

John  of  Salisbury.     We  are  sinners  all. 
The  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
Bictil.    God's  will  be  done! 
John  of  Salisbury.  Ay,  well. 

God's  will  be  done ! 
Grim   (re-tnltring).      My   lord,   the 
knights  ore  arming  in  the  garden 
Beneath  the  sycamore. 
Bickil.  Good!  let  them  arm. 

Grim.    And  one  of  the  De  Brocs  is 
with  them,  Robert, 
The  apostate  monk  that  was  with  Ran- 

dulfhere. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the 

Bickel.     No  fear '. 

Grim.  No  fear,  my  lord. 

\^Craihii   on  At    hall-doors.        Tlu 

Monks/«. 

Btektl  {riling).     Our  dovecote  flown ! 

I  cannot  tell  why  monks  should  all  be 

cowards. 

John  of  Salisbury.    Take   refuge   in 

your  own  cathedral,  Thomas. 
Beeict.     Do  they  not  light  the  Great 
Fiend  day  by  day? 
Valour  and  holy  life  should  go  together. 
Why  should  all  monks  be  cowards? 

John  of  Salisbury.  Are  they  so? 

I  say,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathedral. 

Btcict.     Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
Grim.     May  they  not  say  you  dared 
not  show  yourself 
In   your   old    place?    and  vespers   are 
beginning. 


\^Btll  rings  for  vtifcri  HI!  tnd  of  uau. 
You  should  attend  the  office,  give  them 

They   fear  you  slain :   they  dread  tbe^ 


koov 


what. 


Bethel.     Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim.  I  am  a  monk,  my  laid. 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  wrong  us. 
Some  would  stand  by  yon  to  the  deKk 
Beekel.  Your  pardou. 

John  of  Salisbury.     He  said, '  Attend 

the  office.' 
Beckel.  Attend  the  office? 

Why  then  —  The  Cross !  —  who  be«s  wj 

Cross  before  rae? 
Methought  they  would  have  brain'd  mt 
with  it,  John.         [Grim  inin  it 
Grim.     1!     Would  that  1  could  bc» 

Ihy  cross  indeed! 
Beekel.    The  Mitre ! 
John  ef  Salisbury.     Will  yoa  wear  il? 
—  there ! 

[Becket  puts  on  At  mitri. 
Beekel.  TTie  Fill! 

I  go  to  meet  my  King ! 

\_PsUS  OH  Ou t^- 

Grim.  To  meet  the  Kiii£! 

[  Crashes  on  the  doers  as  thtyffi  i^ 

John  of  Salisbury.     Why  do  youmon 

with  such  a  stateliness? 

Can  you  not  hear  them   yonder  like  i 

Battering  Ihe  doois,  and  breaking  tbm' 

the  walls? 
Beci/I.     Why  do  the   heathen  lagel 

My  two  good  friend*, 
What  matters  muider'd  here,  or  mnrdci'd 

there? 
And  yet  my  dream  foretold  my  nMft- 

In  mine  own  church.     It  is  God's  vD. 
Good. 


r /ighi  «!  At  U^ 
leading  to  Ike  North  Aisle.  Wiiler 
afltmoBH  ,  slowfy    darienisig.       l" 
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Atmder  ttBtn  and  thea  of  an  approach- 
ing sterm.  Monk  s  ktard  chanting  Ihi 
service.     Rosamund  kneeling. 

Jtesatnund.     O  blessed  saint,  O  glori- 
□ns  Benedict, — 
These  ann'd  men  in  the  ciljr,  these  fierce 

Thy  holy  follower  founded  Canterbury  — 
Save  that  dear  head  which  now  is  Can- 
Save  him,  he  saved  my  life,  he  saved  my 

child. 
Save    him,    his    blood    would    darken 

Save  him  till  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 
He  miss  the  searching  flame  of  purgatory, 
And  pass  at  once  perfect  to  Paradise. 

[  jVbtJ*  of  slept  andveices  >n  the  cloisters. 
Hark!     Is  it  they?    Comiogl     He  is  not 

Not  yet,  thanli  heaven.     O  save  him  ! 

[  Gets  up  steps  leading  to  choir. 
BecJktl  ienlering,  forced  along  by  John 
of  Salisbury  and  Grim).     No,  I 
(ell  you ! 
I  cannot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person, 
Why  do  you  force  me  thus  against  my 
will? 
Grim.     My  lord,  we  force  you  from 


John  of  Salisbury.    We  must  not  force 

the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
\^Sen/iee  stops.    HlonVt  come  doum /rotn 

the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  choir. 
Monks.    Here  is  the  great  Archbishop ! 

He  lives  I  he  lives' 
Die  with  him,  and  be  glorified  together. 
Beeket.    Together?  -  .  ,  get  you  back  I 

go  on  with  the  office. 
Monks.      Come,    then,    with    us    to 


say! 
Go  OD  with  the  office.    Shall  not  Heaven 

be  served 
Tho'  earth's  last  earthquake  clash'd  the 

minster-bells, 
And  the  great  deeps  were  broken   up 

again, 


And  hiu'd  against  the  aan? 

\_Noise  in  the  cloisters. 

Monks.  The  murdereis,  hark ! 

Let  us  hide !  let  ua  hide  I 

Beckil.     What  do  these  people  (ear? 

Monks.     Those   arm'd    men    in    the 
cloister. 

Beckei.  Be  not  such  cravens  1 

I  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Grim  and  otkers.  Shut  the  doors  \ 

We  will  not  have  him  slain  before  our 


Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 

d(Mirs!  {^Knoching. 

Beeket.     Why,   these    are    oar    own 

monks  who  follow'd  us! 
And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have 

them  slain? 
Undo  the  doors:    the  church  is  not  a 

castle : 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.    Are  yon 

deaf? 
What,  have  I  lost  authority  among  you? 
Stand  by,  make  way ! 

\_(^ens  the  doors.      Enter  Monks 

Come   in,  my  friends,   come  in  I 

Nay,  faster,  faster  I 

Monks,  Oh,  my  lord  Archbishop, 

A  score  of  knigbta  all  arm'd  with  swords 

To  the  choir,  to  the  choir  1 

[Monks  divide,  part  fiying  by  the 
stairs  on  the  right,  part  by  those  on 
the  left.      The  rush  of  these  last 
bears  Beeket  along  with  them  some 
way  up  the  steps,  where  he  is  lefl 
standing  alone. 
Beeket.    Shall  1  loo  pass  to  the  choir. 
And  die  upon  the  Paliiarchal  throne 
Of  all  my  predecessors? 

John  of  Salisbury.      No,  to  the  cryptl 
Twenty  steps  down.    Stumble  not  in  the 

darkness. 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt?  no  — no, 

To  the  chapel  of  St.  Bbise  beneath  the 

/thn  of  Salisbury  {pointing  upward 
and  dovrnward).  That  way,  at 
this !     Save  thyself  either  way. 


Bttiel.     Oh,  DO,  not  either  naf,  nor 
»ny  way 
Save  by  that  way  which  leads  ihio'  night 

to  light. 
Not  tvenly  step*,  but  one. 
And  fear  Dot  1  should  stumble  in  the 

darkness. 
Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of 

darkness. 
Bat  my  hoar  too,  the  power  of  light  in 

darkness) 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light, 
Seen   by  the   Church   in    Heaven,   the 

Church  on  earth  — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make  her 
free  I 
{Eitter  tkf  four  Knights.    John  of 
Salisbury  fiia  te  Ihi  aUar  ef  Si. 
BfHtdid. 
Fitxurse.      Here,  here,  King's  men  \ 
[  Catchts  hold  aftht  laHfiying  Monk. 
Where  is  the  traitor  Beckel? 
ManJi.     I  am  not  he  1   I  am  not  he, 
my  lord. 
I  am  not  he  indeed  I 

Fitatrse.  Hence  to  the  fiend! 

^Pu^Ci  hiia  away. 

Where  ia  this  treble  traitor  to  the  King? 

Dt  Traiy.    Where  is  the  Archbishop, 

Thomas  Becket? 
Btcket.  Here, 

No  traitor  to  the   King,  but   Priest  of 

God. 
Primate  of  England. 

{^Dtstinding  in/e  ihi  transept. 
I  am  he  ye  seek. 
What  would  ye  have  of  me? 
FiHurti.  VooT  life. 

Dt  Tracy.  Your  life. 

Di  MorvitU.     Save  that  yoit  will  ab- 
solve the  bishops. 
Btckfl.  Never,— 

Except    they   make    submission   to  the 

Church. 
You  had  my  answer  to  thai  cry  before. 
De  AiarvilU.     Why,  then   yon  are  a 

dead  man;   flee  1 
BecktI.  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain,  than  Ihou  to  slay. 
Hugh.  I  know  well  thou  hasl  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my 
blood. 


God  pardon  thee  and  these,  bat  God'i 

full  curse 
Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  ham 
One  of  my  Bock  ! 

Fitturst.  Was  not  the  great  gate 

shut? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespert — haU 

the  town. 
We  shall   be  overwhelm'd.     Seize  him 

and  carry  him  I 
Come  with  us  —  nay  —  thou  art  our  prit- 

Dt  MorvilU.     Ay,  make  him  prisooci, 
do  not  harm  the  man. 
[Fitiuise    layt    kald  ef  At  Arch- 
bish^'s;Si//. 
Btciel.    Touch  me  not  I 
Dt  BrUt.  How  the  good 

priest  gods  himself ! 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father. 
Fitxurst.     I  will  not  only  touch,  biil 

drag  thee  hence. 
Bttktt.    Thou  art  my  jnan,  thou  lit 
my  vassal.     Away  \ 
[Flings  him  aff  tiil  lU  rtcb,  almul 


Bteitt.  Down ! 

[  Tirima  iim  lueiBt» 
Filturst  (aJiianeti  wUA  drawn  mril. 
I    luld    (hee   that   t   ifaotdd  re- 
member thee  1 
Btciel.     Profligate  pander! 
Fitturse.  Do  you  hear  tb«i' 

strike,  strike. 
[Strikes  off  lie  Archbishop's  milri. 
and  wounds  kim  in  tie  fortlutd. 
Becket  {jcevers  his  eyes  viith  tis  jbai). 
I   do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  tlit 

St.  Denis  of  France  and  St.  Alph^  of 

England, 
And   all  the   totelar  Saints  of  Caaln- 

[Grim    wraps  his  arms  aiout  lb 
Archbishop. 

Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tracy  Aai  aristn,  ami  affirtmin, 
hesitatingly,      with      lot     t^ctri 

Fitiurse.  Strike  him,  Tiatj' 
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Sasamund  {rushing  down  iltps  from 

tht  their).     No,  No,  No,  No  ! 
FUtum.  This  waotoa  here.    De 

Morville, 
Hold  her  away. 
Dt  Morville.     1  hold  her. 
Resamund  {held  hack  by  De  Morville, 

Mercy,  mercy, 
As  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
titairtt.  Strike,  I  uiy. 

Grim.    O  God,  O  noMe   knights,  O 
sacrilege  1 
Strike  our  Archbishop  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral! 

Abhor  you;  ye  will  die  the  death  of  dogs! 
"**ay,  nay,  good  Tracy.  [Zj/Pj  his  arm. 
Htiursi.  Answer  not,  but  striki 


The  Pope,  the  King,  will  c 
the  whole  world 


De  Tra 


Ther 


T  thee 


[SvHird  falls 
glantes      from       ir,      waunaing 
BeckeL 

Grim.  Mine  arm  is  sever'd. 

I  can  no  more  —  fight  oul  the  good  fight 


[Slaters  into  the  ehaptl  of  Si.  Bentditt. 
Btckel  (falling  on  his  knits').     At  the 
right  band  of  Power  — 
Power  and  great  glory  —  for  thy  Chorch, 

OLord  — 
Into  Tby  hands,   O  Lord  —  into   Thy 

hands  ! [Sinhs  front. 

De  Brilo.    This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 

world  of  brawls !  [  Kills  him. 

The  traitor's  dead,  and  will  arise  no  more. 

Filiiurst.        Nay,  have  wc  stiU'd  him? 

What!  (he  great  Archbishop! 

Does  he  breathe?    NoP 

Dt  Tracy.     No,  Reginald,  be  is  dead. 

[Sterm  bursts.'^ 

Dt  Morvillt.     Will  the  earth  gape  and 

swallow  us? 
Dt  Brilo.  The  deed's  done  — 

[be  Brito,  De  Tracy,  FiUnrse,  rush 
oul,  crying  '  Kings  men  .' '  De 
Morville  foUtnvs  slouily.  Flashes 
of  lightning  thro'  the  Cathedral. 
Rosamund  seen  kneeling  by  Ike 
body  ofBecktt. 
'  A  tremenimi  ikMnitriisrm  actfall} 
broke  over  Ike  Cathedral  as  the  mnrdtren 
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,THE   CUP. 

A    TRAGEDY. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONM. 

GALATIANS. 

SvMonx.ao 

Tttrarc 

nh.                                  Maid. 

Cahma 
Frit 
ROMANS. 

leu  in  l*> 

T 

at*i,tpirmt 

a  Reman  Gtniral. 


As  tfu  curtain  rists,  PriiHissn  an  hiard 
singing  in  Iht  Temptt.  Boy  discovered 
en  a  fatMeay  among  Koeks,  picking 
grapes.  A  party  of  Roman  Soldiers, 
guarding  a  prisoner  in  chains,  come 
down  At  pathway  and  exeunt. 

Enter  SyNorix  {looting  round).     Sing- 

Synorix.     Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak, 
walnut,  apricot, 
Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bowering-in 
The  ci^  where  she  dwells.     She  past  me 


4  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  music 
Among  her  maidens  to  this  Temple  — 

OGods! 
She  is  my  fate  —  else  wherefore  has  my 

fate 
Brought  me  again  to  her  own  city?  — 

married 
Since  —  married  Sinnatus,  the  Teliarch 

here  — 
But   if  he   be   conspiiator,   Rome   will 

Or  slay  him.    I  may  trust  to  gain  bet 

then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tctrarchy  restored 


f  Rome,  <iur  mistress,  grateful  thai  1 
showM  her 
The  weakness  and  the  dissanince  of  ooi 

And  how  to  crush  them  easily.   Wtrtcbri 

And  once  I  wish 'd  to  scoui^e  them  to  ibt 

But  in  this  narrow  breath ing-tiiiK  of  lift 
Is  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  worth  ibt 

If  once  our  ends  are  gain'd?  and  do* 

this  cup  — 
I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  womia. 
IBrings  out  a  cup  and  siriM  frf 
under  his  cloai. 
What  have  1  written  to  her? 

[Reading  Uu  ictiH 
'To  the  admired  Camma.  wife  oJ 
Sinnalus,  the  Tetrarch,  one  who  ffus 
ago,  himself  an  adorer  of  our  great  p>i- 
dess,  Artemis,  beheld  you  afar  off  vonKip- 
ping  in  her  Temple,  and  loved  yai  for  iL 
sends  you  this  cup  rescued  from  the  turn 
ing  of  one  of  her  shrines  in  a  city  thro' 
liich  be  past  with  the  Roman  aimy-  ^ 


is  the 

Receive 


i  it  from  one  who  cannot  W  pit* 
ent  write  himself  other  than 
'A  Galatian   serving  by  Fond  i> 
THE  Rohan  Legion.' 

[  Turns  and  loots  upttB^- 
Boy,    dost    thou    know    the   home  ol 
Sinnatus? 
Boy.    These  grapes  are  for  the  hooit 
of  Sinnatus  — 
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Close  to  the  Temple. 

Synerix.  Yonder? 

Buy.  YcB. 

Synorix  (asidt'i.  That  I 

With  all  my  range  of  women  should  yet 

To  meet  her  face  to  face  at  once  I     My 

\_Siiy  comis  dirain  rackt  te  him. 
Take  thoQ  Ibis  leltei  and   thn  cup  to 

Tlie  wife  of  Sinnatus. 

Boy.  Going  or  gone  (o-day 

To  hunt  with  Sinnatus. 

Synerix.  That  matteis  not. 

Take  thou  this  cup  and  leave  it  at  hei 
doors. 
[  Giv^s  tht  (Up  and  scroli  le  the  Boy. 
Boy.     I  will,  my  lord. 

[  Taits  Ms  basket  of  grapes  and  exit. 

Enter  Ahtonius. 
Antenius  {meeting  the  Boy  as  Ae  gees 
eui) .     Why,  whither  runs  the  boy  ? 
Ib  thski  the  cup  you  rescued  from  the  lire  ? 
Synorix.     I   send   it   to   (he   wife   of 
Sinnatus, 
One  half  besotted  in  religious  riles. 
Yon   come   here   with   your   soldiers  to 

enforce 
The  long- wit  hholdcn  tribute  :  you  suspect 
This  Sinnatus  of  playing  patriotism. 
Which  in  your   sense  is  treason.     You 

No  proof  against  him:  now  this  pious  cup 
Is  passport   to   their  house,  and    open 


0  gave  it;   and  o 


e  there  I 


1  worm  thro'  all  their  windings. 

Ankiniut.  If  you  prosper. 

Our  Senate,  wearied  of  their  tetrarchies, 
Their    quarrels   with    themselves,   their 

spites  at  Rome, 
Is  like  enough  to  cancel  them,  and  throne 
One  king  above  them  all,  who  shall  be 


To  the  Roman ;  and  from  w 


I  heard 


His  tributary  crown  may  fall  to  you. 
Synorix.    The  king,  (he  crown!  their 
talk  in  Rome?  is  it  so? 

[Antonius  nods. 


Well  — I  shall  serve  CaUtia  taking  il, 
And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be  to 

More  faithful  than  a  Roman. 

[  Turn!  aiid  sets  Camma  coming. 
Stand  aside, 
Stand  aside;  here  she  comes ! 

\^lValching   Camraa   as   sit  enters 

viilA  her  Maid. 

Camma  {toMaid).     Where  ishe.girl? 

Maid.  You  know  the  waterfall 

That  in  the  summer  keeps  the  mountain 

But  after  rain  o'erleaps  a  jutting  rock 
And  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 

Camma.  The  stag  is  there? 

Maid.    Seen    in   the    thicket   at   the 
bottom  there 
But  yester-even. 

Camma.         Good  then,  we  will  climh 
The  mountain  opposite  and  watch  the 

[  They  deseend  the  rocks  and  exeunt. 

Synorix  {watching Atr').  {Aside.)  The 

bust  of  Juno  and  the  brows  and 

Of  Venus;  face  and  form  unmatchablc ! 
Atiloniu!.     Why  do  you  look  at  her 

so  lingeringly? 
Synerix.    To  see  if  years  have  changed 

Antonius  {sarcastically') .    Love  her,  do 

you? 
Synorix.    I  envied  Sinnatus  when  he 

Antottius.     She  knows  it?    Ha! 

Synorix.    She  —  no,  nor  ev'n  my  face. 

Anionius.    Nor  Sinnatus  either? 

Synorix.  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antonius.       Hot-blooded  I      I    have 
heard  them  say  in  Rome, 
Thai  your  own  people  cast  you  from  their 

bounds, 
For  some  unprincely  violence  to  a  woman. 
As  Rome  did  Tarquin. 

Syn^ix.  Well,  if  this  were  so, 

I  here  return  like  Tarquin  —  for  a  crown. 

Anionius.     And    may    be    foil'd    like 
Tarquin,  if  you  follow 
Not  the  dry  light  of  Rome's  straight-going 

But  the  fool-fire  of  love  or  lust,  which 
wcU 
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May  make  yon  lose  yoaiKlf,  id»j  erm 

In  Ihe  good  regard  of  Rome. 

Synefix,  Tat  —  fear  me  not ; 

I  ever  had  my  victories  among  women. 
1  am  most  true  to  Kume. 

Anlonius  (aiUi).         t  hate  the  man  I 
What  lillhy  tools  our  Senate  works  with! 

Still 
I  must  olwy  them.     {^Aleud.)     Fare  yoo 
well.  IGoing. 

Synorix.     Karewcll ! 
Atttonim  {tlofiping).     Amomentl     If 
yon  track  this  Sinnatus 
In   any  treason,   I   give    you    here    an 
order  [PraJuca  a  paper. 


To  s 


I    him. 


Ut   1 


:    Sign  I 


(5(fiu  iV.)     There 
onius  leader  of  the  Roman  Legion.' 
[Hands  the  paper  to  Synorix.     Goei 

up  pathway  and  exit. 
Synerix.     Woman  again  1— but  lam 

No  rushing  on  the  game  —  the  net,  —  the 


Looking  off  stagc^  He  comes,  a  rough, 
bluff,  simple-looking  fellow. 

If  we  may  judge  (he  kernel  by  the 
husk, 

Not  one  to  keep  a  woman's  fealty  when 

Assailed  by  Craft  and  Love,  I'll  join 
with  him: 

I  may  reap  something  from  him  — come 

Again,  perhaps,  to-day  ~-hir.     Who  are 

wiih  him? 
1  see  no  face  that  knows  m«.     Shall  I 

risk  it? 
1  am  a  Roman  now,  they  dare  not  touch 

I  will. 

i'n/^r  Sinnatus,  \i\sv!\%iKE»  and  hounds. 

Fair  Sir,  a  happy  day  to  you  1 
You  ri^ck  but  little  of  the  Roman  here, 
While  vou  can  take  your  pastime  in  the 
-voods. 
Sianatu!.     Ay,  ay,  why  not?     What 

would  you  with  me,  man? 
Synerix.    1  am  a  life-long  lover  of  the 


And  tbo'  a  stranger  fain  would  be  allow'it 
To  join  the  hunt. 

Sinnatus.     Vour  name? 

Synerix.  Strato,  my  nuu. 

Sinnatus.     No  Roman  name? 

Synorix.     A    Greek,    my    lord;    job 

That  we  Galatians  ate  both  Greek  ud 

Gaul. 

[Shouts  and  horns  in  Ihe  diilaua. 
Sinnatus.       Hillo,     the     stagi       (ff 

Synorix.)     What,  you  are  aO  mt- 

furnish'd? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrows— follow- 

[  Exit,  fclliTuied  by  Htrntstneti. 
Synerix.     Slowly   but   surely  —  till  I 
lee  my  way. 
It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyond 
Our  eipeclation,  that  amoies  us. 

[Distant  shouts  and  horns. 
HiUo!     Hillo! 

[Exit  Synorii.  Shouts  and  ienii. 


Frescoed  figures  on  the  loaUt.     EveniMg- 
Moonli^t    ouisidt.      A    lauth    vm 
cushions  on  it.     A  smail  labU  mlh  a 
flagon  of  wine,  cups,  flate  cf  grapes, 
etc.,  also  thi  cup  of  Scene  I.     A  ehatr 
with  drapery  en  it. 
CaMHA  enters,  and  opens  curtains  tf 
■windmo. 
Camma.    No  Sinnatus  yet — and  there 
the  rising  moon. 
[Takes  up  a  cithern  and  liti  on  coudi. 
Plays  and  sings. 
Moon  on  the  held  and  the  foam, 

Moon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold, 
Moon  bring  him  home,  bring  him  home 

Safe  from  the  dark  and  the  cold. 
Home,  sweet  moon,  bring  him  home. 
Home  with  the  flock  to  the  fold- 
Safe  from  the  wolf 

(_/.istcning.)    Ishecoming?  I  thought 

A  footstep.     No,  not  yeL    They  sa;  that 

Sprang   from   a  wolf.    I   feai  ml  deaf 
lord  milt 
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With  some  conipincy  agunit  Che  volf. 
This  mountaia  shepherd  never  dieam'd 

(.St'sn.)      Safe  from   th«  ffolf   to  the 

fold 

And  thftt  great  break  of  predpice  that 

Thro'  all  the  wood,  where  twenty  yean 

Hantiman,  and  hound,  and  deer  were  all 

neck -broken  t 
Nay,  here  he  comes. 
EnUr  SiNMATUS  foUowed  fy  SvNORix. 
Siitnalus  {angrily).     1  tell  tbee,  my 
good  fellow, 
JWy  aiTiiw  ttnick  the  Mag. 

Syturix.  But  wai  it  so  ? 

Nay,  you  were  furtber  off;   befidei  the 

Went  with  my  anow, 

Sinnatus.     I  am  sure  /struck  him. 
Synerix.    And  1  am  joat  u  ture,  my 
lord,  /struck  him. 
i^Aside,')    And  I  may  strike  your  game 
when  you  are  gone. 
Camma.    Come,   come,  we  will   not 
quarrel  shout  the  slag. 
]  have  had  a  weary  day  in  watching  you. 
Yours  must   have  been   >  wearier.     Sit 

And  take  >  hunter's  vengeance  on  the 
meats. 
Sinnaius.    No,  no  —  we   have   eaten 

—  we  are  heated.    Winel 
Cantma.     Who  is  our  gueat? 
Sinnatus.  Strato  he  calls  himself. 

[Carama  efftrs  wini  fo  Synorii,  vikiU 
Sinnatus  kelps  kimsttf. 
Sinnalui.    I  pledge  you,  Strato. 

[Drinil. 
Annrur.  And  1  you,  my  lord. 

[Drinks. 
Sinitatui  (steing  tki  cup  smt  to  Cam- 
ma).    What's  here? 
Camma.     A  strange  gift  Mat    to   me 

A  sacred   cup   saved    from    a    blazing 

Of  our  great  Goddess,  in  some  city  where 
Anton  ius   past.      I    had    believed    that 

Made  war  upon  the  peoples  not  the  Gods. 


Synorix.      Most    like   the   city  roM 
against  Anion  ius, 
Whereon  he   lired   il,   and    the   sacted 

By  chance  wa«  burnt  along  with  it, 

Sinnatus.  Had  yuu  then 

No  me««age  with  the  cup? 

Camma.  Why,  yes,  see  here- 

[  Givts  him  Ike  seroU. 
Sinnatus  (rtadt),  'To  the  a<imired 
Camma,  —  beheld  you  afar  off — loved 
you  —  send*  you  Ibis  cup  —  the  cup  we 
use  in  our  marriages  —  cannot  at  present 
write  himself  other  than 
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THE  Roman  Lecion-' 
Serving  by  force !    Were  there  no  boughs 

to  hang  on, 
Rivera  to  drown   in?    Serve   by  force? 

No  force 
Could  make  roc  serve  by  force. 

Synerix.  How  then,  my  lord? 

The   Roman   is  encampt   without  your 

The  force  of  Rome  a  thousand-fold  oar 

Must  all  Galalia  hang  or  drown  herself? 
And  yuu  a  Prince  and  Tetrarch  in  this 

Sinnatus.     Province  I 

Synorix,  Well,  well,  they 

call  it  so  in  Rome, 
Sinnalui  (angrily').     Province  1 
Synerix.     A   noble   anger!   but  An- 

To-morrow  will  demand  your  tribute  — 

you. 
Can  you  make  war?    Have  you  alliances? 
Bithynio,  Fontus,  Papblagonia? 
We  have  had  our  leagues  of  o^d  with 

Eastern  kings. 
There   is   my  hand  —  if  such  a   league 

What  will  you  do? 

Sinnatus.  Not  set  myself  abroach 

And  run  my  mind  out  to  a  random  guest 
Who  join'd   me  in  the  bunt.     You  saw 

my  hounds 
True  lo  the  sceni;    and  we   have   two* 

legg'd  dogs 
Among  us  who  can  smell  a  true  occasion. 
And  when  lo  bark  and  how. 

Synerix,         My  good  Lord  Sinnatus 
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Came   to   tbe   front  of  the  wood  —  his 

■nonaich  mane 
Bristled  about  his  quick  e>n  —  he  stood 

Ihere 
Staring  upon   the  hunter.    A  score  of 

dogs 
Gnaw'd  at  his  ankles :  at  the  last  he  felt 
The  trouble  of  his  feet,  put  forth   one 

Slew   four,   and    knew  it   not,   and   so 


Will 


then 


Save  for  some  slight  report  in  her  own 

Scarce  know  what  she  has  done. 

{^iiAO  Would  I  could  move  him, 
Provoke  him  any  way  1     (^Aloud.)     The 

Lady  Cam  ma. 
Wise  I  am  sure  u  she  is  beautiful, 
Will'  close  with  me  that  to  submit   at 

Is  better  than  a  wholly-hopcUss  war. 
Our  gallant  citizens  murder'd  all  in  vain. 
Son,  husband,  brother  gash'd  (o  death  in 


And  the  small  3t 


cruelty  trampled 


Than  had  she  never  moved. 

Camma.  Sir,  I  had  once 

A  boy  who  died  a  babe;    but  were  he 

living 
And  grown  to  man  and  Sinnatus  will'd 

Would  set  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 

fight 
With  scarce  a  pang.     (^ii«.)     Sir,  if  a 

state  submit 
At  once,  she  may  bo  blotted  out  at  once 
And  swallow 'd  in  the  conqueror's  chron- 

Whereas  in  wars  of  freedom  and  defence 
The  glory  and  grief  of  battle  won  or  lost 
Soldersa  race  together  —  yea  —  tho'  they 

fail, 
The  names  of  those  who  fought  and  fell 


May  lead  them  on  to  victory  —  I  hope 

Like  phantoms  of  the  Gods. 

Sinnalm.     Well  spoken,  wife. 

Synerix  (^btrwing).     Madam,  so  wtD  I 
yield. 

Sintiatu!.     I  should  not  wonder 
If  Synorix.  who  has  dwelt  three  yemit 

And  wrought  bis  wont  against  his  mtiic 

land. 
Returns  with  this  Antonius. 

Synorix.  '  What  is  Sjnorii? 

Sinnattti.     Galatian,  and  not  know? 
This  Synorii 
WasTetrarch  here,  and  tyrant  also  —  did 
Dishonour  to  our  wi^es. 

Synorix.  Perhaps  you  judge  bin 

With  feeble  charity:   being  as  yoD  tell 

Tetrarch,  there  might  be  willing  wira 

enough 
To  feel  dishonour,  honour. 

Camma.  Do  not  1)9  so. 

I  know  of  no  such  wives  in  all  Galalii. 
There  may  be  courtesans   for  angfat  I 

Whose  life  is  one  dishonour. 


AUinJant  {oiidi).     My  lord,the[nenl 
Sinnalu!   (asUe).    Our    snti-Romaii 

faction  ? 
Attendant  {asidt).     Ay,  my  lord, 
Synorix  {overhearing').     {Asiie^    I 

have  enough  —  their  anti-Rointa 

Sinnatus  {aloud').     Some  friends  rf 
mine  would  speak  uHth  me  with- 

You,  Sirato,  make  good  cheer  till  I  rt- 

tum.  \_EjiL 

Synorix.    I   have    much   to  say,  no 
time  to  say  it  in. 
First,  lady,  know  myself  am  that  Galatm 
Who  sent  the  cup, 

Camma.     I  thank  you  from  my  heart. 
Synorix.     Then     that    I    serre  with 
Kome  to  serve  Galatia. 
That  is   my  secret:  keep  it,  or  you  sell 
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1  lore  yott  —  for  youi  love  to  the  gte»t 

Goddess. 
The  Romans  aent  me  here  a  spy  upoo 

you. 
To  dr«w  yon  and  your  husband  to  your 

I'd  sooner  die  than  do  it. 
\Taka etU fapir  given  him  by  Anteniiu. 
This  paper  sign'd 
Antonius  —  will  you    take  it,   read    it? 

Camma.     {Reads^    '  Yon  are  to  seize 

on  Sinnalas,  —  if ' 

Synorix.   {SnaleAes paper.)  Nomore. 
Whst   follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes.    O 

Rome  has  a  glimpse  of  this  conspiracy; 
Rome  never  yel  hath  ipar'd  conspirator. 
Horrible !      flaying,     scourging,   crucify- 

Camina,    1  am  tender  enough.    Why 

do  you  practise  on  me? 

Syttarin.     Why  should  I  practise  on 

you?     How  you  wrong  me  \ 

1  am  sure  of  being  every  way  malign'd. 

And  if  you  should  betray  me  to  your 

husband 

Camma.     Will  you  betray  him  by  this 


it  all  Ic 


Of  acting  on  it.  [Tears  At  paper. 

Camma.     I  owe  you  thanks  for  ever. 
Synorix.     Hath   Sinnatus  never  told 

you  of  this  plot? 
Camaa.  What  plot? 
Synorix.  A  ctijid's  sand- 

castle  on  the  beach 
For  the  neit  wave  —  all  seen,  —  all  calcu- 
lated. 
All  known   by  Rome.    No  chance  for 
Sinnatus. 
Camma.     Why  said  you  not  as  much 

to  my  brave  Sinnatus? 
Synarix.     Brave  —  ay  —  too  brave,  too 
over-confident. 
Too  like  to  ruin  himself,  and  you,  and 

Who  else,  with  this  black  thunderbolt  of 

Above  him,  would  have  chased  the  slag 

to-day 
In  the  foil  &ce  of  alt  the  Koman  camp? 


A  miracle  that  they  let  him  home  again, 
Not  caught,  maim'd.  blinded  him. 

[Camma  sAudders. 

{Aside.)  I  have  made  her  tremble. 
{Aloud.)     I  know  they  mean  to  torture 

him  to  death, 
I  dare  not  tell  him  how  1  came  to  know 

I  durst  not  trust  him  with  —  my  serving 

Kome 
To  serve  Galatia :  yon  heard  him  on  the 

letter. 
Not  say  as  much?     I  all   but  said  as 

I  am  sure  I  told  him  that  his  plot  was 

folly. 
I  say  it  to  you—  you  are  wiser  —  Rome 

knows  all. 
But  you  know  not  the  savagery  of  Rome. 
Camma.     O — ^have    you   power  with 

Rome?  use  it  for  himi 
Synorix.     Alas!     I     have     no    such 
power  with  Rome,     All  that 
Ues  with  Antonius. 

\_As  if  struck  by  a  suddtn  thought. 
Comes  over  to  her. 

He  will  pass  to-morrow 
In   Che   gray  dawn   before  the  Temple 

You  have  beauty,  —  O  great   beauty, — 

So  gracious  toward  women,  never  yel 
Flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.     Plead  to 

I  am  sure  you  will  prevail. 

Camma.  Still  —  I  should  tell 

My  husband. 

Synorix.     Will  he  let  yon  plead  for 

To  a  Roman? 

Camma.     I  fear  not. 

Synorix.  Then  do  not  tell  him. 

Or  tell  him,  if  you  will,  when  you  return, 
When  you  have  charm'd  our  general  into 

And  all  is  safe  again,     O  dearest  lady, 
[Murmurs  of  '  Synorix !  Synorli  1 ' 
heard  outside. 
Think,  — torture,  — death,  — and  come. 
Camma.  I  will,  I  wUl. 

And  I  will  not  betray  yon. 
Synorix  (aside),  (As  SiuoMva  enteri.) 
Stand  apart 
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Enltr  SiNNATus  and  Attbndant. 

Sinnalia.    Tbou    art    that  Synorix! 

One  whom  thou  hast  wtong'd 

Without  there,  linew  thee  with  Antonius. 

They  howl  fot  thee,  to  rend  thee  head 

rrom  limb. 

.'iyitorix.     I   am   much   malign'd.      I 

thought  to  serve  Galatia. 
SinnatH!.     Serve  thyself  first,  viUaiu  ! 
The  J  shall  not  haim 
My  guest   within    my   house.      There  1 
(feina  ia  door)  there !  this  door 
Opens  upon   the  forest!     Out,  begone! 
Henceforth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 
Synorix.     However     I    thank     thee 
(drava  kit   sword);     thou    hast 
saved  my  life.  [Exit. 

Sinnalus.     ( 7c  Alltndanl.)     Return 
and  tell  them  Synorix  is  not  here. 
[Exit  Allendant, 
What  did  that  villain  Synorix  say  to  you  ? 
Comma,     like — thai  —  Synorix? 
Sinnalus.         Wherefore  should   you 
doubt  it? 
One  of  the  men  there  knew  him. 

Camma.  Only  one, 

And  he  perhaps  mistaken  in  the  face. 
Sinnalus.    Come,    coroe,    could    he 

deny  it?  What  did  he  say? 
Camma.  What  ihould  he  say? 
Sinnalus,     What  lAouid  he  say,  my 

He  should  say  this,  that  being  Tetrarch 
Hit  own  true  people  cast  him  from  their 

Like  a  base  coin. 

Camma.         Not  kindly  to  them? 

Sinnalus.  Kindly? 

O  the   most  kindly   Prince    in  all  the 

Would  clap  his  hooMt  citUeo*  on  the 

Bandy  their  own  rude  jests  with  them, 

be  curious 
About  the  welfare  of  their  babes,  their 

wives, 
Oay  — their  wives  — their  wives.     What 

should  he  say? 
rie  should  say  nothing  to  my  wife  if  I 
Were  by  lo  throttle  himl     He  steep'd 


How  si 


In  all  the  Init  of  Rome. 

you  guess 
What  manei  of  beast  it  is? 

Camma.  Yet  he  seem'd  kinfiK    . 

And  laid   he  loathed  the  crueltiei  llitf 

Wrought  on  her  va»ali.  i 

Sinnalus.  Did  he,  ivntsi  un? 

Camma.    And  you,  that  seldom  broot 
the  stranger  here, 
Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  with  yon  to- 
day. 
Sinnalus.     1  warrant  yon  DOw,  he  sail 

At  struck  the  stag, 
Camma.     Why  no,  he  never  toacb'd 

upon  the  stag. 
Sinnalus.      Why  so  I  said,  my  amw. 
Well,  to  sleep. 

{  Gea  to  cloit  Jnr. 
Camma.     Nay,  close  not  yet  the  iaa   . 
upon  a  night 
That  looks  half  day. 

Sinnalus.     True;   and  my  fiiendimi; 
spy  him  | 

And  slay  him  as  he  runs. 

Camma.  He  is  gone  alradr. 

Oh  look,  —  yon  grove   upon  the  mooo- 

In  the   sweet    moon  as  with  a  knelio 

But  what  a  blotch  of  bUckness  under- 
neath 1 

Sinnatus,  you  remember  —  yea,  jonmiisi. 

That  there  thiee  yean  ago  —  the  na 
vine-bowers 

Ran  to  the  summit  of  the  tree^  ami 

Their    streamers    earthward,    which  a 

breeze  of  May 
Took  ever  and  anon,  and  open'd  out 
The  purple  lone  of  bill  and  hcana: 

there 
You  told  your  love;  and  like  the  sw^- 

Vea,  —  with  our  eyes,  —  our  hearts,  oa 

prophet  hopes 
Let  in  the  happy  distance,  and  that  il 
But    cloudless   heaven  which   we  ban 

found  together 
In  our  three  married  yeaisl     Von  kii^d 

me  there 
For  the  lirst  time.    Sinnatu,  Ida  me 
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Might  be  the  last 

Camma.         Will  you  not  eat  a  little? 

SinnatMt.     No,  do,  we  found  >  goat- 
herd's hut  and  »h«ced 
His   fimits  and  milk.     Uar!     You   will 

Now  that  he  never  Etiuck  the  stag  —  a 

^Vhich  you  shall  see  tc 


Cam: 


Iii 


In  the  giay  dawn,  and  take  this  holy  cup 
Td  lodge  it  in  the  ahrine  of  Arlemia. 

Sinnalus.     Good ! 

Camma.  It  I  be  not  back 

in  half  an  hour. 
Come  after  me. 

Sinnaltu.     What!   is  there  danger? 

Camma.  Nay. 

None  that  I  know:  'tis  bat  a  step  ftom 

To  the  Temple, 

Sinnatut.      All  my  brain   is  full   of 

Wake  me  before  you  go,  I'll  after  you  — 
After  jBjnow!  [CAij/j  door  and  exit. 
Camma  (_draviing  curtains).  Your 
shadow.  Synorix  — 
His  face  was  not  malignant,  and  he  said 
That  men   malign'd   him.     Shall  I  go? 

Shall  I  go? 
Death,  torture  — 
'  He  never  yet   flung  back   a   woman's 

I  go,  but  I  will  have   my   dagger   with 
me.  [  Exil. 


MtaU  and  Singifig  in  iht  Tintfle. 


Synorix.    Fublios! 
Publiui.  Herel 

Syttorix.  Do  you  re- 

nemher  what  I  told  you? 
Pui/ius.       When    you    ciy    '  Rome, 


On   whomsoever   may   be   talking  with 

you. 
Or    man,   or  woman,   a«  trailon    unto 

Syitorix.     Right.      Back  again.    How 
many  of  you  are  there? 
Puilius.     Some  half  a  score. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Publius. 
Synorix.  1  have  my  guard 

I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted 

Across  the  woods,  last  night.    I  hardly 

The  camp  at  midnight.     Will  she  come 

Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorin?    Not 

if  Sinnalus 
Has  told  her  all  the   truth   about   me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was  cast 

I  fling  all  that  upon  my  fate,  my  star. 
I  know  that  I  am  genial,  1  would  be 
Happy,  and  make  all  others  happy  so 
They  did  not  thwart  me.    Nay,  she  will 


See,  se 


,  my  white  bird  stepping  toward 


the< 

Why  now  I  count  it  all  but  miracle. 
That  this   brave   heart  uf  mine  should 

shake  me  so, 
Ab  helplessly  as  some  unbearded  boy's 
When  first   he   meets  his  maiden  in  a 

[Enter  Comma  (witk  tup). 
The  lark  flrst  takes  the  sunlight  on  his 

But  you,   twin   sister   of   the    morning 

Forelead  the  sun. 

Camma.  Where  is  Anlonius? 

Synorix.     Not  here  as  yet.    You  are 
too  early  for  him. 

[  She  (roues  loviardt  TiiapU. 
Sj/nerix.  Nay,  whither  go  you  now? 
Camma.  To  lodge  this  cup 

Within  the  holy  shrine  of  Artemis, 


Andw 


To  6nd  Antonius  here, 
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[SAe  gBii  inie  lite  Templt,  ht  lanks 

after  hir. 
Tlie    lovelieU  life  that  ever   drew  the 

light 
From  heaven  to  brood   upon  her,  and 

enrich 
Earth  with  her  shadow  1     I  Iruai  she  vnll 

These    Romans    dare    not   violate    the 

Temple. 
No,  J  must  lure  my  game  into  the  Cftmp. 
A   woman    I    coujd   live    and    die   for. 

Whati 
Die  for  a  woman,  what  new  faith  is  this? 
I  am  not  mad,  not  sick,  not  old  enough 
To  dote  on   one   alone.     Yes,   mad  for 

Coniina  the  stately,  Camtna  the  great- 

hearted. 
So  mad,  1   fear  some  strange  and  evil 

Coming  upon   me,  for   b/  the   Gods  I 

Strange  to  myself. 

Hf enter  Cam  MA. 

Comma.  Where  is  Antonius? 

Synorix.    Where  ?     As  1  said  before, 
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Camma,    Too  early  to  be  here  alone 
with  thee; 
For  whether  men  malign  thy  name,  or 

It  bears  an  evil. savour  among  women. 
Where  is  Antonius?   (Zottrf.) 

Synorix.  Madam,  as  you  know 

The  camp  is  half  a  league  without  the 

city; 
K  you  will  walk  with  me  we  needs  must 

Antonius  coming,  or  at  le^t  shall  Dnd 

There  in  the  camp. 

Comma.    No,  not  one  step  with  thee. 
Where  is  Antonius?  {Ijiudtr.) 

Synorix     {advaneitig   toivards  her). 
Then  for  your  own  sake, 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness. 
And     for    the    sake  of   Sinnatus  your 

husband, 
I  must  compel  you. 

Camma  {dravdng her  dagger').   Stay! 
—  too  near  is  death. 


Enter  SinnatUS  {sei%el  him  from  hdati 

ly  Ihi  throat). 

Synorix  {throttUJ  and  teareeaMdiiU) 

Rome !      Rome ! 

SinnatUS.  Adulterous  dog: 

Synorix  {stahiing  him  iiiifk  Camisi'l 

dagger).    What!  will  you  havcii; 

[Camma  utters  a  iry  ami 

SinnatUS  i/allt  backward).     I  hiw 
it  in  my  heart  —  to  the  Templt— 

«y- 

For  my  sake  —  or  they  seiie  on  tbce 

Remember  1 

Away  —  farewell !  \Diii. 

Camma   (runs  ufi  tie   1/efii  init  lb 

Temple,  lookiiK  taei) .    Farewtli : 

Synorix    {teeing  her   escape).      TTk 

women  of  the  Temple  drag  her  in 

Publius!      Publius!     No, 

Antonius  would  not  suifer  me  to  brcali 

Into  the  sanctuary.     She  hath  cscapcd- 

[Looiingdovrn  at  Simnm 

'Adulterous  dogl'  that  red-faced  cage  it 

Then  with  one  quick  short  stab  ~  eteniil 

So  end  all  paswona.     Then  what  me  in 

passions  ? 
To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dying  li^ 
And,  lesl  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy. 
Employ  us.  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  ■!> 

From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  tbme 

Which    all   must   be.     WeU    used,  tht; 

serve  ui  well. 
I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambitioii 
Is  like  the  sea  wave,  which  the  mire  ycK 

drink. 
The  more  you  thirst  — yea  — drink  too 

mncb,  as  men 
Have  done  on  rafts  of  wreck  —  it  driio 


you 


0  Md> 


I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  a 

As,  having  won  the  stake,  would  daie 

the  chance 
Of  double,  or  loiing  alL    The  Roman 
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For    I    hare   always   pUy'd    into   Iheir 

Metuis  me  the  ctown.    And  Commi.  for 

my  bride  — 
The  people  love  het  —  itl  win  her  love, 
They  too  will  cleave  to  me,  aa  one  with 

her. 
There  then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary  king. 
[Looking  dirWH  en  5inna(U3. 
Why  did  I  strike  bim? — having  proof 

enough 
AgaioEt  the  man,  I  surely  should  have 

left 
That  stroke  to  Rome.     He  saved  my  life 

too.    Did  he? 
II  seem'd  so.    I  have  ptay'd  the  sudden 

fool. 
And  that  sets  her  against  me  —  for  the 

moment. 
Camma  —  well,  well,  I  never  found  the 

I   could  not   force  or  wheedle    to  my 

will. 
She   will   be  glad  at   last   to  wear  my 

And  I  will  make  Galatia  prosperous  too. 
And  we  will  chirp  among  ouc  vines,  and 

At  bygone  things  till  thai  {feinting  to 

Sinnatus)  eternal  peace. 
Rome !    Kome  1 

\_Enier  PnbUus  and  Soldiers. 
Twice  I  cried '  Rome,'    Why  came  ye  not 

Publius.     Why  come  wenow?   Whom 

shall  we  seize  upon  ? 
Synerix  ( pointing  to  thi  body  of  Sin- 
natus).   The  body  of  that  dead 
traitor  Sinnatus, 
Bear  him  away. 

Music  and  Singing  in  Taapli. 

ACT  n. 


Smalt  geU  gala  en  platform  in  front  of 
thi  veil  btfort  the  colossal  statue  of  Ihe 
Goddess,  and  in  Ike  centre  of  the  Tem- 
ple a  tripod  allar,  en  juhieh  is  a  lighted 
lamp.  Lamps  {lighted')  suspmdtd  bi- 
tmten   each  pillar.      Tripods,   vasts. 


ttiH)  iu»s.     Solemn  musie.     Priestesses 

decorating  Ihe  Temple. 

(  The  Chorus  o/Pbiestesses  sing  <a 

they  enter.-) 

Artemis,  Artemis,  hear   us,   O   Mother, 

hear  us,  and  bless  us ! 
Artemis,  thou  that  art  life  to  tlie  wind,  to 
Ihe  wave,  to  the  glebe,  to  Ihe  lire  I 
Hear  thy  people  who  praise  itiee !     O 
help  us  from  all  Ibal  oppress  us  I 
Hear   thy  priestesses  hymn  thy  glory ! 
O  yield  them  all  their  desire  \ 
Priestess.     Phoebe,  thai  man  from  Syn- 
orix,  who  has  been 
So  oft  to  see  the  Priestess,  waits  once  more 
Before  the  Temple. 
Phaie.  We  will  let  her  know. 

^Signs  to  one  of  the  Priestesses,  who 
goes  out. 
Since  Camma  fled  from  Synorix  to  our 

And  tor  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and  power 
Was  chosen  Priestess  here,  have  yon  not 

Her  eyes  were  ever  on  Ihe  marble  floor? 
To-day  Ibcy  arc  fix!  and  bright  —  they 

look  straight  out. 
Halh  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 

Priestess.    To  marry  him  who  stabb'd 

her  Sinnatus ! 
Vou  will  not  ea^ly  make  me  credit  that. 
Phabe.     Ask  her. 

Enter  Camma  as  Priestess  {in  front  of 


Ihe  ex 


nsy 


Priestess.    Vou  will  not  marry  Synorix? 

Camma.    My  girl,  I  am  the  Inide  of 
Death,  and  only 
Marry  the  dead. 

Priestess.        Not  Synorix  then  ? 

Camma.  My  girt, 

At  times  this  oracle  of  great  Artemis 
Has  no  more  power  than  other  oracles 
To  speak  directly. 

Phaie.  Will  you  apeak  to  him, 

The  messenger  from  Synorix  who  waits   - 
Before  the  Temple? 

Camma.     Why  not?     Let  him  enter. 
[  Comii  foruiard  oh  la  step  by  tripod 


CicKH^Ic 


Enttr  a  Messenger. 


You  bave  refused  his  band.  When  last 
You  all  but  yielded.  He  entreats  you 
For  your  last  answer.     When  he  struck 

As  I  have  many  a  time  declared  to  you  — 

He  knew  not  at  the  moment  who  had 
fasten'd 

About  his  throat  —  be  begi  you  to  for- 
get it 

As  scarce  his  act:  —  a  random  stroke; 
all  else 

Was  love  for  you :  he  prays  you  to  be- 

Camma.     I  pray  him  to  believe — tbat 

I  believe  him. 
Mtsstnger.      Why  that  it  well.      Yon 

mean  to  marry  him? 
Comma.    I  mean  to  marry  him — if 

that  l>e  well. 
Aftstfttgtr.    This  very  day  the  Romans 
crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  Rome. 
He  vvilh  you  then  this  day  to  marry  him. 
And  so  be  throned  together  in  the  sight 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world  may 

know 
You  twain  are  reconciled,  and  no  mote 

feuds 
Disturb  our  peaceful  vassalage  to  Rome. 
Camma.     To-day?    Too  sudden.     I 
will  brood  upon  it. 
When  do  they  crown  him? 
Afessengrr.  Even  now. 

Camma.  And  where? 

Mcisinger.     Heie  by  your  temple. 
Camma.  Come  once  more  to  me 

Before  the  crowning,  —  I  will  answer  you. 
[^Exit  Messenger. 
Phabe.     Great  Artemis  1     O  Camma, 

Or  good,  or  wise,  tbat  yon  should  clasp 

Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  Sinnatus? 
Camma.      Good  I    mine   own    dagger 
driven  by  Synorix  found 
All  good  in  tbe  true  heart  of  Sinnatus, 


Fate, 

Is  wisest,  doing  so.     Did  not  this  mm 
Speak  well?     We  cannot  tight  inpetul 

But  he  and  I  ace  both  Galatian-lxnii, 
And  tributary  sovereigns,  he  and  I 
Might   teach   this   Rome  —  from  knov- 

ledge  of  out  people  — 
Where  to  lay  on  her  tribute  —  hesTih 

And  lightly  there.     Might  I  not  live  for 

that, 
And  drown  all  poor  self-pasdou  in  tbr 

Of  public  good  ? 

Phabc.  I  am  sure  you  will  net 

Campta.     Are   you  so  sure?    I  piQ 

[SKotUt  (^frem  Iki  dis/aim), 

'bynorix!  SyimfiiV 

Camma.     Synorix,  Synorii!     So  tlief 

cried  Sinnatus 

Not  so  long  since  —  they  sicken  me.    Tlie 

One 
Who  shifts  bis  policy  suffers  something, 

Accuse    himself,    excuse    himself;    the 

Will  feel  no  shame  to  give  themselves  the 
lie. 
Phabe.    Most  like  it  was  the  Romsn 

soldieis  shouted, 
Camma.    Their   ihield-bonie  patriot 
of  the  morning  star 
Hang'd  at  mid'day,  their  traitor  of  tbe 

The  clamonr'd  darling  of  thriraflentooBl 
And  that  same  head  they  woold  have 

play'd  at  ball  with 
And   kick'd   it    featureless  —  they   now 

[Fletvitk  of  tmmfrts. 
Enter  a  Golatian  Nobleman  viilk  ermn 
en  a  luiAian. 
Noble  (JiKeeU).     Greeting  and  health 
from  Synotix.     He  sends  you 
This  diadem  of  the  first  Galatian  Queen, 
That  you  may  feed  your  ftocy  on  tbe 
glory  of  it. 
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And  join  your  life  this  day  with  his,  i 

Beside   him   on   his   throne.     He   waits 

Caitma.    Tell  him  there  is  one  shadow 
among  Ihe  sbadows. 
One  ghost  of  all  the  ghosts  —  as  yet  so 

So  strange  among  them  —  such  an  alien 

Ihtre, 
So  nmch  of  husband  in  it  still  —  that  if 
The  shout  of  Synorix  and  Camma  sitting 
Upon   one   throne,  should   reach   it,  it 

would  rise 
ffef  .  .  .  He,  with  that  red  star  between 

the  ribi. 
And  my  knife  there  —  and  blast  the  king 

And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.     I 

dare  not,  sir  I 
Throne  him  —  and  then  the  marriage  — 

■y  and  icll  him 
Th«t  1  accept  the  diadem  of  Galatia  — 

{All  art  amaitd. 
Yea,   that    ye    saw    me    crown    myself 

withal.  [Puts  OH  Iht  crmm. 

1  wait  him  his  crown'd  queen. 

//abU.  So  wiU  I  tell  him.     [Exit. 

Afitsie.  Taw  Priateaes  ga  vf  tht  sttpt 
before  Ihe  sktini,  draw  ihi  curtains  on 
either  tide  (^discovering  lit  Goddess), 
then  open  Ike  gales  and  remain  on 
Ueps,  one  on  lilker  side,  nnd  kneel.  A 
IViesless  goes  off  and  re/urtu  iiiitk  a 
veil  of  marriage,  then  assists  Phaie  to 
veil  Camrna.  At  Ihe  same  time 
Priestesses  enter  and  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  Timple.  Comma  and  all 
the  Priestesses  kneel,  raise  their  hands 
to  the  Goddess,  andbma  doton. 

[Stents,  'Synorix!  Synorix  1'  All  rise. 
Camma.     Fling  wide  the   doors  and 

let  the  new-made  children 
or  omr  imperial  mother  see  the  show. 

[Sunli^ pours  through  Ihedeors. 
I  have  no  heart  to  do  it.     {To  Pheebe.) 

Look  (or  me ! 

iCrouthes.     Phcebe  looks  out. 
Shouts, '  Synorix  !  Synorix  ! ' 
Phabe.     He  climbs  the  throne.     Hot 
blood,  ambition,  pride 


So  bloat  and  redden  his  face — O  vronM 

His  third  last  apoplexy  1     O  bestial ! 
O  how  unliice  our  goodly  Sinnatus. 
Camma  (on  Ihe  ground).     Vou  wrong 
him  surely;   far  ai  the  face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than  Sinnatus. 
J'habi  (aside).     How  dare  she  say  it? 
I  could  bate  her  fur  it 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

[A/aurith  of  trumpets, 

Camma.  la  he  crown'd? 

Phcebe.     Ay,  there  they  crown  him. 

[Crowd  without   shout,   ' Synorix  1 

Synorix ! ' 

[A  Pritstiss  brings  a  box  of  spices  la 

Camma,   sehQ   ihrcnos    them   on  the 

Camma.     Rouse  the  dead  altar-flame, 
fling  in  the  spicea, 
Nard,  Cinnamon,  amomum,  benzoin. 
Let    all    the    air    reel    into    a    mist    of 

As  in  the  midmost  heart  of  Paradise. 
Lay  down   the   Lydian  carpets  for  the 

king. 
The  king  should  pace  on  purple  to  his 

bride, 
And  music  there  to  greet  my  lord  the 

king.  [Music. 

(  To  Phabe).     Dost  thou  remember  when 

I  wedded  Sinnatus? 
Ay,   thou   wast    there  —  whether   from 

maiden  fears 
Or. reverential  love  for  him  I  loved. 
Or  some  strange  second-aigbt,  the  mar< 

riage  cup 
Wherefrom   we    make    libation   to  the 

Goddess 
So  shook  within  my  band,  that  the  red 

Ran   down   the  marble   and  lookt  like 
blood,  like  blood. 
Phabe.     I   do    remember    your    first- 

maniage  fears. 
Camma.     1  have  no  fears  at  this  my 
second  marriage. 
See  here  —  I  stretch  my  hand  out  —  hold 

it  there. 
How  steady  it  isl 

Phabe.       Steady  enough  to  stab  him ! 
Camma,     O  hush  I     O  peace!    This. 
violence  ill  becomes 
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Enlir  a  proicssion  of  Priisltssts  and 
Children  bearittg  garlands  and goldtn 
gobltls,  and  strniiing  fioTucrs. 

Enter  SvNOklx  {as  King,  with  gold 
laurel-wreath  cromn  and  purple 
robes),  /oliawed  by  Antonius,  Pub- 
Lius,  Notletnen,  Guards,  and  the 
Popiiiate. 

Comma.     Hail,  Kmgl 

Synarix,  Hail,  Queen  1 

The  wheel  of  Fate  has  roll'd  me  to  the 

lop. 
I  would  tliat  happiness  were  gold,  that  I 
Might  cast  my  largess  of  it  to  tbe  ccovrd  I 
I  would  that  every  man  made  feast  to-day 
Beneath   the   shadow  of  oar  pines  and 

planes! 
Foe  all  my  truer  lite  begins  to-day. 
The  past  is  like  a  travell'd  land  now  sunk 
Below  the  horizon  —  like  ».  barren  shore 
That    grew    salt    weeds,    but    now    all 

drown'rt  in  love 
And  glittering  at  full  tide  —  the  bounteous 

And  havens  filling  with  a  blissful  sea. 
Nor  speak   I  now   too   mightily,  being 

King 
And    happy!     happiest.    Lady,   in    my 

To  make  you  happy. 

Camma.  Yes,  sir. 

Syntrij:.  Our  Antonius, 

Our  faithful  friend  of  Rome,  tho'  Rome 

A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet   of  hit 

courtesy 
Entreats   he    may   be    present    at    our 

marriBge. 
Camma.     Let  hiro   come — »   legion 

with  him,  if  he  will, 
(  TV  Antonius.)     Welcome,  my  lord  An- 

(7\>SynoriK.)    Vouon thisside thealtar. 
(  To  Antonius.)     You  on  that. 

Call  first  upon  the  Goddess.  Synorix. 

[All  face  Iht  Goddess.  Priestesses, 
Children,  Populace,  and  Guards 
kneel —  lluolhirs  remain  standing. 


Synorix.    O  Thou,  tbai  dost  in^iiR 
the  germ  with  life. 

The  child,  a  thread  within  the  basse  dJ 

birth, 
And  give  him  limbs,  then  air,  and  lenl 

him  forth 
The  glory  of  his  father  —  Thou  whose 

brealli 
Is  balmy  wind  to  robe  our  hills  with 

grass, 
And  kindle  all  our  vales  with  mptk- 

blostom, 
And  roll  tbe  golden  oceans  of  our  graic. 
And  sway  the  long  grape-bunches  of  our 

And  (ill  all  hearts  with  fatness  and  the  lui 
Of   plenty — make    me    happy   in   mr 
marriage ! 
Cherus  (_ciantiHg).     Artemis,  Artemis, 

bear  him.  Ionian  Artemis! 

Camma.        O  I'hou  that  alayest  the 

babe  within  the  womb 

Or  in  the  being  born,  or  a^r  slayest  him 

As  boy  or  nun,  great   Goddess,  wboie 

Unsockets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears  hk 

Beyond  bis  bead,  and  strowi  our  bun, 

and  lays 
Our  golden  grain,  and  runs  to  sea  ud 

Foaro  over  all  the  fleeted  wealth  of  k'ap 

And  peoples,  hear. 

Whose  arrow  is  tbe  plague  —  whose  qaicl 

flash  splits 
The  mid-sea  mast,  aad  rifts  the  tower  to 

And  hurls  (he  victor's  column  down  oilh 


And  gulf  and  flatten  in  her  dosing  dun 

Domed  cities,  hear. 

Whose  lava-torrents  blast  and  blacken  i 

To  a  cinder,  hear. 

Whose  winter-cataracts  6nd  a  realm  sol 

A  waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  heai.    I 
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Chsrus.     Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  hei, 

Ephesian  Artemis  1 
Camma.     Arlerois,  Artemis,  hear  me, 
GalMian  Attemis! 
I  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own 
Temple. 
Citorvs.    Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  her, 
Galatian  Aitemis ! 

\_ThuniUr.    Allrist. 
Syaorix  (aside).    Thundetl     Ay,  ay, 
the  storm  was  drawing  hither 
AcroM    the    hi  111    when    I    was    being 

1  wonder  if  I  loolt  as  pale  as  she? 

Camma,    Art  thou  —  still   bent  —  on 

marrying  ? 
Syaorix.  Surely  —  yel 

These   are  strange   words  to   speak   to 
Artemis. 
Camma.     Words  are  not  always  what 
they  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  thee  till  thou  die. 
Synorix.     I  thank  thee,  Canuna,  —  I 

thank  thee. 
Camma  (/uraing  ta  Antonius).    An- 

Much   graced   are   wc   that  our  Queen 

Rome  in  you 
Drigns  to  look  in  upon  our  barbarisms. 
[  Turns,  gois  «/  slifs  to  altar  bifort 
the  Coddtss.     Takes  a  eup  from 
eff  tht   altar.     Hulds   it  towards 
Antonius.      Antonius  goes   up  t» 
ike  fi>Bt  of  Oil   slept    opposite  to 
Synorix. 
Vou  see  this  cup,  my  lord. 

[  Gives  it  to  htm. 
Antimis^.  Most  curious! 

The  many-breatled  mother  Artemis 
Emboss'd  upon  it. 

Camma.  It  is  old,  I  know  not 

How  many  hundred  years.    Give  it  me 

again. 
It  is  the  cup  belonging  our  own  Temple. 
[Puts  it  back  on  altar,  and  lakes  tip 
tht  eup  of  Act  I.     Sbmiiing  il  lo 
Antonius. 
Here  is  another  sacred  to  the  Goddess, 
The  gift  of  Synorix;   and  the  Goddess, 

being 
For  this   most  grateful,  wills,  thro'  me 

her  Priestess, 
In  honour  of  bis  gift  and  of  oai  marri 


That  Synorix  should  drink  from  his  own 

Synorix.     I  thank  thee,  Camma,  —  I 

thank  thee. 
Camma.  For  —  my  lord  — 

It  is  our  ancient  custom  in  Galatia 
That  ere  two  souls  be  knit  for  Ur«  mai 

death, 
They  two  should  drink  together  from  one 

In  symbol  of  their  married  unity. 
Making  libation  to  the  Goddess.    Bring 

The  costly  wines  we  use  in  marriages. 

[  They  bring  in  a  large  jar  ^mne. 
Camma  pours  luine  into  tup. 
C  T"!-  Synorix.)     See  here,  I  fill  it.      (To 
Antonius.)     Will   you  drink,  my 
lord? 
Antonius.      I?    Why   should   I?      I 

am  not  to  Ik  married. 
Camma.     But    that    might    bring   a 

Roman  blessing  on  ua. 
Antonius  {refusing cup).   Thy  pardon. 

Priestess ! 

Camma.  Thou  art  in  the  right 

This  blessing  is  for  Synorix  and  for  me. 

Set!  lirst  I  make  libation  to  the  Goddess. 

IMakes  UbaHon. 

And  now  I  drink. 

l^Drinks  and  Jills  the  cup  again. 

Thy  turn,  Galatian  King. 

Drink  anddrinh  deep— our  marriage  will 

be  fruitful. 
Drink   and   drink   deep,  and   thou  wilt 
make  me  happy. 
[Synorix  goes  up  to  her.    She  hands 
him  the  tup.    He  drinks. 
Synorix.      There,   Camma!       I    have 
almost  dram'd  the  cup  — 
A  few  drops  left. 

Camma.  Libation  to  the  Goddess. 

[//«  throws  the  remaining  drops  on 

the  altar  and  gives  Camma  the  eup. 

Camma  {placing  Ihe  cup  on  the  altar). 

Why  then  the  Goddess  hears. 

IComes  down  and  forward  to  tripod. 

Antonius  follows. 

Antonius, 
Where  wast  thou  on  that  morning  when 
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Antuniui.     I  never  heard  of  this  rt 

quest  of  thine. 
Synerix  [coming  fot-uiard  haitily  i 
foofcf  tripod  sups').    I  Sought  hit 
and  1  could  not  lind  him.     Pray 
you, 
3o  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  Antonius 

'  Camma ! '  who  spake  ? 
Anlonius.  Not  I. 

Phabe.  Nor  any  here. 

Camma.     1  am  all  but  sure  thai  some 
one  spake.     Antonius, 
If  you  had  found  him  plotting  against 

Would  you   have   tortured  Sinnatus   to 

death? 
AHtonius.    No  thought  was  mine  of 

torture  or  of  death, 
But  had   1  found   him   plotting,  I   had 

counsell'd  him 
To  rest  from  vain  resistance.    Rome  is 

fated 
To  rule  the  world.    Then,  if  he  had  not 

1  might  have  sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Synorix.     Why  do  you  palter  with  the 
ceremony  ? 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  They  are  finish'd. 

Synorix.  How ! 

Camma.       Thou    hast    drunk    deep 

enough  to  make  me  happy. 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 

Glow  thro'  thy  veins? 

Synorix.  The  love  1  bear  to  thee 

Glows  thro'  my  veins  since  first  I  lonk'd 

on  thee. 
But  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  ceremony? 
The  sovereign  of  Galatia  weds  his  Queen. 
Let  all  be  done  to  the  fullest  in  the  sight 
Of  all  the  Gods. 

Nay,  rather  than  so  clip 
The  flowery  lobe  of  Hymen,  we  would 

Kid 
Some    golden    fringe    of   gorgeousncss 

beyond 
Old    use,  to   make   the  day  memorial, 

when 
Synorix,  Urst  King,  Camma,  first  Queen 

o'  the  Realm, 
Drew  here  the  richest  lot  from  Fate,  to 


And  die  together. 

This  pain — what  is  it? — i^iin? 
I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year — in  — 

Rome. 
Yes,  yes.     (  To  Antonius.)     Your  am  — 

a  moment  —  it  will  pass. 
I  reel  beneath  the  weight  of  utter  joj— 
This  all  too  happy  day,  down  —  qoefli 

at  once.  V'^Sg"'- 

0  all  ye  Gods  —  Jupiter !  —  Jupiter ! 

[Fallt  tactwarl 
Camma.     Dost  thou  cry  out  upon  the 
Gods  of  Rome? 
Thou  art  Gala(ian-bom.    Our  Artemii 
Has  vanquish'd  their  Diana. 
Synorix    (on    the  grntndy.      I   un 
poison 'd. 
She  —  close  the  Temple  door.     Let  ho 
.ot  By. 
Camma  {leaning  on  tripod').     Haw  1 
not  drunk  of  the  same  cnp  villi 
thee? 
Synorix.     Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rod: 
and  all  the  world, 
She    too  — she    too  — the    bridet    6a 

Queen  !  and  I  — 
Monstrous  !   1  that  loved  her. 

Camma.  I  loredilia. 

Synorix.    O  murderous  mad-womaa '. 
1  pray  you  lift  me 
And    make    me    walk    awhile.       t   ban 

heard  these  poisons 
May  be  walk'd  down. 

[Antonius  and  Publius  raiit  Urn  af. 

My  feet  are  tons  of  lad. 

They   will   break   in  the   eaith- 1  ib 

sinking  —  hold  me  — 
Let  me  alone. 

[  Thiy  leave  Aim ;  he  tiida  Jftm  m 

Too  late  —  thought  myself  woe— 
A  woman's  dope.      Antonius,   tell  tbt 
Senate 

1  have  been  most  true  to  Rome  —  would 

have  been  true 

To  A<r— if— if [Falit  as  ifdeU. 

Camma  {eoming  and  leaningtoer  kit* 

So  falls  the  throne  of  an  boor 

Synorix  {half  riiing').     Thnme?  tail 

thou?    the    Fates    are    throned. 

Nut  guilty  of  ourselves  —  thy  doom  (ul 
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Tfaou  —  cutning  mjr  wsjr  too  —  Camma  — 

good -night.  [/ius. 

Camma    (uphtid  by   toiefing  Pi  iesl- 

tsits).     Thy  way?    poor  worm, 

crawl  down  thine  own  black  hole 

To  the  lowest  Hell.  Antoniiu,  ii  h^ 
there? 

I  meant  thee  to  have  foUow'd  —  better 
thus. 

Nay,  ir  my  people  must   be  tbralls  of 

He  is  gi^nlle,  tbo'  B  Roman. 
[Sinis  iad  iiUe  thi  arms  oflkr  Pritslistel. 
Antomiu.  Thou  art  one 

With   thine  own  people,  and  though  a 

Roman  I 
Forgive  thee,  Cam  ma. 

Camma  {raising herulf).    '  Cauua  I ' 
—  why  there  again 
I  am  roost  sure  that  some  one  call'd.    O 

1   am 
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Say  death  was  the  chief  good?     He  had 

Poison'd.  (Sinks  bark  again:)  Have  I 
the  crown  on?  I  will  go 

To  meet  him,  crowo'd !  crown'd  victor 
of  my  will  — 

Oa  my  last  voyage  —  but  the  wind  bas 
fail'd  — 

Growing  dark  too—  but  light  enough  to 

Row  Id  the  blessed   Isles  1   the  blessed 

Isles  t  — 
Sinnatus ! 
Why  comes  he  not  to  meet  me?    It  is 

the  crown 
Offends   him  —  and   my  hands  are  too 

To  lift  it  off    [Phoebe  lake!  Ihe  ctotoh  off. 

Who  touch'd  roe  then?     1  thank  you. 

^Kists,  viitA  ontspriad  arms. 

There  —  league  on  league  of  ever-shining 

Beneath  an  erei- rising  sun  —  1  see  him  — 

Konatos! 

IDies. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSOIfyS, 


SCENE.  —  An  Italian  Cottage. 
Castle  and  Mountains  seen 
THROUGH  Window. 

ElISaBETTA  distovtrid  stated  on  stool  in 
window,  darning.  The  Count  Jiiilk 
Falcon  on  his  hand  comis  doTon  lArougA 
iht  door  at  back.  A  ■uiitkertd  wreath 
on  the  wall. 

ElisaieOa.  So,  iny  lord,  Ihe  Lady 
Giovinna,  who  hath  been  away  so  long, 
came  back  last  night  with  her  ion  to  the 

Count.      Heat   that,  my  bird!      Art 
thou  not  jealous  of  her? 
My  princess    of  the    cloud,  roy  pluraed 

My  far-eyed  queen  of  the  winds  —  thou 
that  canst  soar 


Eagle-like,  lightning-like  —  strike,  make 

his  feathers 
Glance  in  mid  heaven. 

[Crosses  to  chair. 

I  would  thou  hadst  a  mate  1 

Thy  breed  will  die  with  thee,  and  mine 

with  me : 
I  am  as  lone  and  loveless  as  thyself. 

Giovanna  here  I     Ay,  ruffle  thyself— iV 

Thou  ahould'st  be  jealous  of  her.     Tho' 

I  bred  thee 
The  fuU-train'd  marvel  of  all  falconry, 
And   love    thee    and    thou    me,  yet  if 

Be  here  again  —  No,  no  !     Buss  me,  my 

bird! 
The  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for  me. 
Thou  art  the  last  friend   left   me   upon 

earth- 


No,  no  again  to  that     [Rites  andttmi. 

My  good  old  Dane, 

1  had  forgotten  thou  wast  sitting  there. 

Elisabella.      Ay,   and    forgotten  thi 

foster-brother  too. 
Count.     Bird-babble    for   m;  Ucoo! 

What  art  ihou  doing  Ihere? 

Eiisabella.        Darning,  yoni  lotdship. 
We    cannot   Haunt    it   in   new  feUhen 


This  old  thing  here  (fioinis  ta  meciiue 


for  n   . 

Ay,  but  he  knew  1  meant  to  marr;  him. 
How  couldsl  thou  do  it,  my  son?    Ho* 

couldsl  thou  do  it? 
Count.    She  saw  it  at  a  dance,  opM 

Less  lovely  than  her  own,  and  long'd  fat 

Elisaietla.    She  told  tfaee  as  much  ? 
Count.  No,  no  —  a  friend  of  ben. 

Elisabella.    Shame  on  her  thai  she 

took  it  a(  thy  hands, 
She  rich  enough  to  have  booglit  il  fo> 

herself! 
Count.    She   would   have  robb'd  nt 

then  of  a  great  pleasare. 
Eiiiabetta.     But  hath  the  yet  retan'd 

thy  love? 
Count.  Not  yet  1 

Elisabella.       She  should  tetnni  thy 

necklace  then. 
Count.  Ay,  it 

She  knew  the  giver;    but  I  boDsd  the 

seUer 
To  silence,  and  1  left  it  privily 
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Ac  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

EliiabeUa.  And  sold  thine  own 

To  buy  it  for  her.    She  not  know?    She 

There's  none  such  other 

Ceunt.  Madman  anywhere. 

Speak    freely,   Iho'    to   call   a  madman 

Will  hardly  help  to  niake  him  sane  again. 
Enttr  Fiuppo. 

FilippB.  Ah,  the  women,  the  women  ! 
Ah,  Monna  Giovanni,  you  here  i^in ! 
you  that  have  the  face  of  an  angel  and 
the  heart  of  a —  that's  too  positive  1  Yoa 
that  have  a  score  of  lovers  and  have  not 
a  heart  for  any  of  them  —  that's  positive- 
negative  :  you  that  have  nia  the  head  of 
a  toad,  and  not  a.  heart  like  the  jewel  in 
it  —  that's  too  negative;  you  that  have  a 
cheek  like  a  peach  and  a  heart  like  the 
stone  in  it  —  that's  po«tive  again  —  that's 
better! 

MlisabtUa.    Sh  — »h  — Filippo  ! 

Filippo  {turns  Aal/rmnd).  Here  has 
our  master  been  a-glorifying  and  a-velvet- 
ing  and  a-silking  himself,  and  a-peaciKk- 
ing  and  a-spreading  to  catch  her  eye  for 
a  dozen  year,  till  he  hasn't  an  eye  left  in 
his  own  tail  to  flourish  among  the  pea- 
hens, and  all  along  o'  you,  Monna  Gio- 
vanna,  all  along  o'  you ! 

Elisaietta.  Sh  —  sh  —  Filippo  I  Can't 
you  hear  that  you  are  saying  behind  his 
back  what  you  see  you  are  saying  afore 
his  face? 

Couni.  Let  him  —  be  never  spares 
me  to  my  face  \ 

Filippo.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  spare 
your  lordship  to  yoot  lordship's  face,  nor' 
behind  your  lordship's  bach,  noi  to  right, 
nor  to  left,  nor  to  round  about  and  back 
to  your  lordship's  face  again,  foi  I'm 
bunest,  your  lordship. 

Count.  Come,  come,  FiUppo,  what 
is  there  in  the  larder? 

[Elisabetta  irosttt  to  fircplaet  and 
puis  OH  loced. 

Filippo.  Shelves  and  hooks,  shelves 
and  hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  shelves  I 
am  like  to  hang  myself  on  the  books. 

Count.    No  bread? 

Filippo.     Half  a  breakfast  for  a  rat  \ 


Count.     Milk? 

Filippo.    Three  laps  for  a  cat ! 

Count.    Cheese? 

Filippo.    A  supper  for  twelve  mites. 

Count.     Egg^i 

Filippo.    One,  but  addled. 

Count.    No  bird? 

Filippo.     Half  a  tit  and  a  hem's  bilL 

Count.  Let  be  thy  jokes  and  thy 
jerks,  man!     Anything  or  nothing? 

Filippo.  Well,  my  lord,  if  all-but- 
nothing  be  anything,  and  one  plate  of 
dried  prunes  be  all-but-nothing,  then 
there  is  anything  in  your  lordship's  larder 
at  your  lordship's  service,  if  your  lord- 
ship caie  to  c^l  for  it. 

Count.    Good  mother,  happy  was  the 
prodigal  son. 
For  he  retum'd  to  the  rich  father;   I' 
But  add  my  poverty  to  thine.    And  all 
Thro'  following  of  my  fancy.    Pray  thee 

Thy  slender  meal  out  of  those  scraps  and 

shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.     As  for  him  and  me. 
There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden  still. 
(  To  the  Falcon.')     Why  didst  thou  miss 

thy  quarry  yester-even? 
To-day,  my   beauty,  thou  must  dash  us 

Our    dinner    from    the    skies.      Away, 
Filippo! 

[Exit,  folloTved  iy  Filippo. 
EliiabeUa.  I  knew  it  would  come  to 
this.  She  has  beggared  bim.  I  always 
knew  it  would  come  to  this!  {Goes  up 
to  table  as  if  la  resume  darning,  and 
looks  out  of  window.)  Why,  as  I  live, 
there  is  Monna  Giovanna  coming  down 
the  hill  from  the  castle.  Stops  and 
stares  at  our  cottage.  Ay,  ay !  Stare  at 
it:  it's  all  you  have  left  us.  Shame 
on  you!  SAt  beautiful:  steek  as  a 
miller's  mouse!  Meal  enough,  meal 
enough,  well  fed;  but  beautiful —  bah  ! 
Nay,  see,  why  she  turns  down  the  path 
through  our  little  vineyard,  and  i  sneezed 
three  times  this  morning.  Coming  to 
visit  my  lord,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  too!  Why,  bless  the  saints!  I'll 
be  bound  to  confess  her  love  to  him  at 
last.    I   forgive  her,  1   forgive   her!     I 
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knew  it  muat  come  lo  Ihb!  (C«f  iiy> 
to  door  dwing  laller  part  of  spetch  and 
opens  a.)  <.:oiuc  in,  MadunnB,  cume  in. 
( Kttirts  to  front  of  taMt  and  turtstyi  as 
Iht  Lady  Giovanna  tnlcri,  lAin  mavis 
ihair  lowardt  the  AtarlA.)  Nay,  let  me 
place  thiG  chair  fur  your  ladyihip. 

[Lady  Giovanna  moves  stovity  down 
stage,  then  crosses  to  chair,  loaiing 
about  her,  bows  as  she  sees  the  Ma- 
donna over  fireplace,  then  sits  in 

Lat'y  Giovanna,  Can  1  speak  with 
the  Count? 

Eiisaietta.  Ay,  my  lady,  but  won't 
you  speak  with  the  old  woman  lint,  and 
tell  her  all  about  i(  and  make  her  happy? 
for  I've  been  on  my  knees  every  day  for 
these  half-dozen  years  in  hope  that  the 
saints  would  send  us  this  blessed  ijiorning; 
and  he  always  took  you  so  kindly,  he 
always  took  the  world  so  kindly.  When 
he  was  a  tittle  one.  and  I  put  the  bitters 
on  my  breast  to  wean  him,  he  made  a 
wry  mouth  ■(  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly, 
and  your  ladyship  has  given  him  bitters 
enough  in  this  world,  and  he  never  made 
a  wry  mouth  at  you,  he  always  took  you 
»o  kindly  —  which  is  rnore  than  1  did, 
my  lady,  more  than  I  did  —  and  he  so 
handsome  —  and  bless  your  Sweet  face, 
you  look  as  beautiful  this  morning  as  the 
very  Madonna  her  own  self— and  better 
late  than  never  —  but  come  when  they 
will  — then  or  now  — it's  all  for  the  best, 
come  when  they  will  —  they  are  made  by 
the  blessed  saints  —  these  marriages. 

{  Raises  her  hands. 

Lady  Giovanna.     Marriages?     1  shall 
never  marry  again '. 

Elisabelta  (rises  and  turns).     Shame 
on  her  then! 

Lady  Giovanna.    Where  is  the  Count? 

Elisabella.  Just  gone 

To  fly  his  fclcon. 

Lody  Giovanna.    Call  him  back  and 
say 
I  come  to  breakbst  with  him. 


To   breakfast  1     Oh,  sweet  s 


Lady  Giovanna.      His  falcon,  and  I 

come  to  ask  for  his  falcon. 

The  pleasure  of  his  eye*  —  boast  of  hi 


—  the  aolace  of  his 


Pride  of  his  heart - 

His  one  companion  bete — nay,  I  haie 

That,    thro'    his    late    magnificeDce   ot 

And  this  hut  costly  gifi  to  mine  o<m  self, 

[Shews  diamond  neckUit. 

He  hath   become  so  beggai'd,  thai  bii 

Ev'n  wins   his  dinner   for   him  in  tte 

Held. 
That  must  be  talk,  not  truth,  bat  tndli 

or  talk. 
How  can  1  ask  for  bis  falcon? 

[Rises  and  moves  as  she  speais. 
O  my  sick  boy! 
My  daily  fading  Florio,  it  is  thou 
Hath  set  me  (bis  bard  task,  for  when  I 

What  can  I   do  —  what  can   1  get  fn 

thee? 
He  answers, '  Get  the  Coont  to  give  me 

his  falcon, 
And  that  will  make  me  well.'    Yet  if  1 

ask, 
He  loves  me,  and  he  knows  I  know  he 

Will    he   not    pray   ni«    to   cetarn   bis 

To  marry  hirai  —  (pauu)  —  1  can  Dcrei 

marry  him. 
His  grandsiie  struck  my  gtandare  in  * 

At  Florence,  and  my  gcandsire  itabb'd 

him  there. 
The  feud  between  our  houses  is  the  bn 
I   cannot  cross;    I   dare  not   brave  my 

brother. 
Break  with  my  kin.     My  brother  hates 


Date  beg  him  to  receive  his 

back  — 
How  can  I,  dare  I,  ask  him  for  his  bl- 

[/Wi  diamond  in  ttr  tasitt. 
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Rt-tnttr  Count  and  Filippo.    Count 

Count.     Do  what  I  said ;  I  cannot  do 

itmyMlf. 
Filippo.     V/hy  then,  my  latd,  we  are 

pBupcr'd  out  >Dd  out. 
CftMi.    Do  wbat  I  said  I 

[_AJr>anca  and  binps  lov>. 
Welcome  to  this  poor  cottage,  my  dear 
lady. 
Lady  Giovanna.    And  welcome  turn* 

a  cottage  to  a  palace. 
Count.     Til  long  since  we  have  met  \ 
Lady  Giovanna.        To  make  amends 
1  come  this  day  to  break  my  fast  wilb  you, 
Cetint.     I  am  much  honoui'd  —  yes  — 
[  Twm  la  Filippo. 
Do  wbat   I   told   thee.     Must   I   do   it 
myself? 
KiMppo.    IwilUIwiU.    (5i;pb.)    Poor 
fellow !  [£j-i/. 

Count.     Lady,  you  bring  your  light 
into  my  collage 
Wbo   never  deign'd   to  shine  into   my 


tage; 
My  collage,  while   you   grace 

Lady    Giovanna.     In   cottage   or    in 
palace,  being  still 
Beyond  your  fortunes,  you  are  still  the 

king 
Of  comtesy  and  libeialily. 

Count.     I    trust    I    still   maintain    my 
courtesy ; 
My  liberality  perforce  is  dead 
Thro'  lack  of  means  of  giving. 

Ijufy  Giovanna.  Yet  I  come 

To  ask  a  gift. 

[Movt!  timardhim  a  liltU. 
Count.  It  will  be  hard,  I  fear, 

To  find  one  shock  upon  the  Held  when  all 
The  harvest  hat  been  carried. 

Lady  Giovanna.  But  my  boy  — 

{Atide.)     No,nol  not  yet'— I  cannot  1 

Count.  Ay,  how  is  be. 

That  bright  inheritor  of  your  eyes — your 
boy? 
Laify    Giovanna.      Alas,    my    Ix>rd 
Federigo,  he  hath  fallen 


Count.     Sick!    is   it  so?  why,   when 

be  came  last  year 

To  see  me  hawking,  be  was  well  enough  : 

And  then  1  taught  him  all  our  bawking- 

phrases. 

Lady  Giotmnna.     Oh  yes,  and  once 

you  let  him  fly  your  falcon. 

Count.     How  charm'd  he  was !  what 

wonder?  — A  gallant  boy, 

A  noble  bird,  each  perfect  of  the  breed. 

La^     Giovanna     {sinks    in    chairy. 

What  do  you  rate  her  al? 

Count.  My  bird?  a  hundred 

Gold  pieces  once   were   offer'd   by  the 

Duke. 
1   had   no   heart  to   part  with   her   for 

Lady  Giovanna.     No,  not  for  money. 
[Count  turns  away  and  sighs. 
Wherefore  do  yon  sigh  ? 

Count.     I  have  lost  a  friend  of  late. 
Lady  Giovanna.     I    could   sigh  with 

For  fear  of  losing  more  than  friend,  a 

And  If  he  leave  me  —  all   the  test  o( 

life  — 
That  witber'd  wreath  were  of  more  worth 


Count. 


worth  ti 


Iher'd   wreath   is  o( 


Into  a 


roubles 


Than  all  the  blossom,  all  the  leaf  of  this 

New-wakening  year. 

[  Goes  and  takes  doian  wreath. 

Lady  Giovanna.    And  yet  I  never  saw 

The  land  so  rich  in  l>lossom  as  this  year. 

Count  {holding  wreath  toward  her). 

Was  nut  the  year  when  this  was 

gather'd  richer? 

Lady  Giovanna.     How  long  ago  was 

that? 
Count.         Alas,  ten  summers ! 
A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sal  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With    other    beauties    on    a    mountain 

And  she  vvas  the  most  bcautirul  of  all; 
Then  but  fifteen,  and  still  as  beautiful. 
The  mountain  flowers  grew  thickly  round 

I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these;   I 
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And  loflly  pUced  the  chaplct   on   her 


And  presenlly  all  rose,  and  lo  departed. 
Ah !  she  bad  Ibrown  my  chaplel  on  the 

gross, 
And  there  I  found  it. 

\Ltts  his  hands  fall,  holding  virta A 
dfspondingly. 
Lady  Gisvartna  {ajltr  faust).     How 

long  since  do  you  »ay? 
CbuhI.    That  was  the  very  year  before 

Lady  Ciovanna.    When  1  was  married 

you  were  at  the  wars. 
Own/.      Had    she    not    thrown    my 
chaplel  on  the  grass, 
It  may  be  1  had  never  seen  (he  wars. 
\_Ktflac^s  -.vreath  wktnie  ht  has  laita  if. 
Lady  Gioranna.    Ah,  but,  my  lord. 

That  you  were  kill'd  in  battle.    1  can 

tell  you 
Trae  tears  that  year  were  shed  for  you  in 
Hotence. 
Cowil.    ]t  might  have  been  as  well  for 
me.     Unhappily 
I  was  but  wounded  by  the  enemy  there 
And  then  imprison'd. 

Ijtdy   Giovanna.     Happily,  however, 

I  »ee  you  quite  recover'd  of  your  wound. 

Caunt.     No.  no,  not  quite.  Madonna, 

Ritnttr  FlUl-PO. 
Filippo.     My  lord,  a  word  with  you. 
Count.  Pray,  pardon  me  ! 

[I.ady  Giovanna  trosscs  and  passes 
behind    chair    and   lakes    down 
turealh ;    then    goes    to    chair   by 
table. 
Count  (la  Filippo).     What  is  it,  Ti- 

Filippo.    -Spoons,  your  lordship. 

Connl.  Spoons ! 

Filippo.  Yes,  my  lord,  for  wasn't  my 
lady  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  her 
ladyship's  mouth,  and  we  haven't  never 


so  much  as  a  ulver  one  for  the  goldai 
lips  of  her  ladyship. 

Count.  Have  we  not  half  a  score  of 
silver  spoons? 

Filippo.     Half  o'  one,  my  lord  1 

Count.     How  half  of  one? 

Filippo.  I  trod  upon  him  even  now. 
my  lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him. 

Count.    And  the  other  nine? 

Filippo.  Sold  !  but  shall  I  not  moral 
with  your  lordship's  leave  lo  her  lad»- 
ship's  castle,  in  your  lordship's  and  he 
ladyship's  name,  and  confer  with  hn 
ladyship's  seneschal,  and  so  descend  agiin 
with  some  of  her  ladyship's  own  appur- 
tenances? 

Count.  Why  —  no,  man.  Only  set 
your  cloth  be  clean.  \Exii  Filippo. 

Lady   Giovanna,     Ay,  ay,   Ibis  mded 
ribbon  was  the  mode 
In   Florence,   ten   years  back.    What's 

here  ?  a  scroll 
Hnn'd  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  you  have  said  so  mvji 
Of  this  poor  wreath   that   I   was   bdU 

enough 
To  take  it  down,  if  but  to  gnesi  wtiai 

,  flowers 
Had  made  it ;  and  I  lind  a  written  scrcH 
That  seems  to  tun  in  rbymings.    Might 
I  read? 

Count.     Ay,  if  you  wilL 

Lady  Giovanna.    It  should  be  if  yon 

{Reads.)     'Dead   mountain.'    Nay,  for 

who  could  trace  a  hand 
So  wild  and  staggering? 

Count.        This  was  penn'd.  Madonna, 
Close  to  the  grating  on  a  winter  mon 
In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prison, 
When  he  that  made  it.  having  his  lig^t 

Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  his 

left. 
Ijidy    Giovanna,      O   faeavenat    tbe 

very  letters  seem  lo  shake 
With    cold,    with    pain    perbapa,    pocr 

prisoner !     WeU, 
Tell  me  the  vrorda—  or  better  —  for  I  aec 
There  goes  a  musical  score  along  widi 

Repeat  them  to  their  music. 

Count.  You  can  toacb 
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No  chord  in  me  that  would  not  ai 


Lady    Gicvattna. 
[Count   lain 


Th«t   i 


Lady  Gio- 
Htlming  viilh  ■wrialk 
in  htr  hand,  and  quittly  removes 
ttrolt  and  places  it  on  table  al  Ike 
end  of  At  song. 
Count  {singi,  playing  guitar) .  '  Dead 
mountain  flowers,  dead  z 
meadow  Aoweis, 
Dearer  than  when  you  made  youi  i 

lain  gay, 
Sweelei  than  any  violet  of  lo-day, 
Richer  than  all  Uie  wide  world-wealth  of 

May, 
To   me,  tho'  all  your  bloom  haa  died 

Yon  bloom  again,  dead  mountain- meadow 
flowers.' 


Enter  Eusabbtta  viilh  doA. 

Elisabetia.      A  word   with    you,  my 

lord! 
Cottnl  flinging) .  'O  mountain  itonren  < ' 
EHsabelta.  A  word.mylord  !  (Z-oBoirr.) 
Count  {iiagi).  '  Dead  flowers '. ' 

Elisabella.  A  word,  my  lord  I 

iLoudir.') 
Count.     1  pray  yoa  pardon  me  again '. 
[Lady  Uiovanna  looking  al  virealh. 
Count  {lo  Elisabeita).         What  is  it? 
Elitabella.      My   lord,    we    have    but 
one   piece   of  earthenware  to  Serve  the 
salad  in  to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked  ! 
Count.     Why  (hen,  that  flower'd  bowl 
my  anc^tor 
Fetch'd  from  the  farthest  eut  — we  never 


For  fear  of  breakage 
brought 


-but  this  day  has 


You   . 


I    take   i 


EHsabelta.  I  did  take  it,  my  lord,  but 
what  with  my  lady's  coming  thai  had  so 
flurried  me,  and  what  with  the  fear  of 
breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my  lord ;  it  is 

.   Count.     My  one  thing  left  of  value  in 
the  world  1 


No  matter!  see  your  cloth  be  white  ai 

Elisabetia  {poinling  Aro'  window). 
Wliite?  I  warrant  thee,  my  son,  as  the 
snow  yonder  on  Ihe  very  tip-lop  o'  the 

Count.     And  yet  lo  speak  white  truth, 
my  good  old  mother, 
1   have   seen   il  like   the   snow  on  the 

Elitabetta.     How  can   your  lordahip 
tay  so?    There,  my  lord ! 

\_Lays  doA. 
O  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  me. 
And  one  word  more.    [Going — reluriu. 
Count  (loiuAiag  guitar).     Good  I   lei 

it  be  but  one. 
Elisabetia.  Hath  she  return'il  thylove? 
Count.  Not  yet ! 

Elisabetta.  And  wiU  she? 

Count  {looiing  al  Lady  Giovanna).    I 

scarce  believe  it! 
Elisabetia,     Shame  upon  her  then  ! 

[Exit. 
Count  (singi),  '  Dead  mountain 

Ah  well,  my  nurse  haa  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  the 
has  broken 

My  china  bowl.     Mymemory  is  as  dead. 

[Goes  and  refilaces  guitar. 

Strange  that  the  words  al  home  with  me 

Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when  needed 

So  by  your  leave  if  you  would  hear  the 
rest. 

The  w riling. 

/.aify  Giovanna  (holding  wreaA  tow- 
ard him).    There  !  my  lord,  you 

And  can  you  not  imagine  (bat  Ihe  wreath. 
Set,  as  you  say,  so  lightly  on  her  head, 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and  she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  however 
Hulter'd  or  flalter'd  by  your  notice  of  her. 
Was  yet  (oo  bashful  to  return  for  it? 
Count.     Was  il  so  indeed?  was  it  so? 

[Leans  fonvard to  take  wreath,  and 
touches  Lady  Giovanna's  hand, 
which  she  wiAdraws  hastily;  be 
f  tales  toreath  «n  corner  of  ehair. 
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Lady  Giovannn  {viith  dignity).    I  did 
not  say,  xay  loTtJ,  that  it  was  so; 
[  Skid  yon  might  imagine  it  was  so. 

Enter  FiLlPPO  -wilk  b-ruil  of  salad,  •.akich 
Ae  places  on  table. 
Filippo.  Here's  a  Une  salad  for  my 
laily,  fur  tho'  we  have  been  a  soldier,  and 
ridden  by  his  lurdsliip's  side,  and  seen 
the  red  of  the  battie-held,  yet  are  we  now 
drill-sergeant  tu  his  lordship's  lettuces, 
anil  profess  to  be  great  in  green  things 

Lady  Giovanna.     I  thank  thee,  good 
t'ilippo.  \_^Rxil  Kilippo. 

a  dish 


Blisabetta  {dost  to  table).  Here's  a 
line  fowl  for  my  ladyi  I  had  scant  time  to 
do  him  in.  I  hope  he  be  not  underdone, 
for  we  lie  undone  in  the  dning  of  him. 

Ijidy   Giovanna.       I   thank   you,  my 

Filifpo    (re-tnit^Hg    tvith    platt    of 

£  tunes).  An<l  here  are  tine  fruits  for  my 
idy  — prunes,  my  lady,  from  the  Itee 
that  my  lord  himself  planted  here  in  the 
blossom  of  hii  boyhood  —  and  so  I, 
Filippo,  being,  with  your  ladyship's  par- 
don, and  as  your  ladyship  knows,  his 
lordship's  own  foster-brother,  would  com- 
mend (hem  to  yuuT  ladyship's  most  pecul- 
iar appreciation. 

\^Puts plait  on  tabU. 
Elisitbetla.     Filippo ! 
Lady  Giovanna  (Count  leads   her   to 
table).     Will  you  not  eat  with  me, 
my  lord? 
CoHHi.  I  cannot, 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morsel.     I  have 

My   fast  already,      1   will   pledge   you. 
Wine! 

\Sits  near  laUe:  Filippo  ^ingi^oti, 
fills  the  Count's  zoblil,  then  Lady 
Giovanna's;   Eli^betta  stands  at 
the  bad  n/  lady  Uiovanna's  chair. 
Count.  It  is  but  thin  and  eold. 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round  your 
castle. 


We  lie  too  deep  down  m  the  sbado* 

here. 
Vour  ladphip  lives  higher  in  the  sun. 
[  They  ple^e  eaeh  othtr  and  drink. 
Lady  Giovanna.     If  1  might  send  you 
down  a  flask  or  two 
Of  that  same  vintage?   There  is  iron  in  it 
It  has  been  much  commended  as  a  medi- 

I  give  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  you  be 
Not  quite  recovered  of  your  wound,  the 

Might  help  you.    None  has  ever  told  me 

yet 
The  story  of  your  battle  and  your  woniid. 

Filippo  {eomiMg  forTvard).     I  can  tell 
you,  my  lady,  1  can  tell  you. 

Elisabetla.    Filippo!  will  you  take  the 
word  out  of  your  master's  own  mouth? 

Filippo.     Was  il  there  to  take?    Pol 
it  there,  my  lord. 

Count,    Giovanna,  my   dear  lady,  m 
this  same  battle 
We  had  been  beaten  —  they  were  ten  to 

The   trumpets  of  the  light  bad  ccho'd 


tield. 

Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side. 
Out  horses  grazing  by  us,  when  a  troop. 
Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  of  ana 
Ta'en  in  the  fight 

Filippo.    Ay,  but  we  fought  for  il  back, 
Andkili'd 

Elisaietta.     Filippo ! 

Count.  A  Iroop  of  horae 

FiHppe.  Five  hundred ! 

Count.     Say  fifty ! 

Filippo.     And  we  kill'd  'em   by  the 

Elisabetta.     Filippo! 

Filippo.  WeU,  well,  well ! 

I  bite  my  tongue. 
Count.     Wc  may  have  left  their  riftv 

However,  slaying  not  to  count  how  many, 
But  anger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our  flag. 
We    mounted,  and    we    dash'il  into  the 

I  wore  the  lady's  chaplel  round  my  neck; 
It  served  me  for  a  blessed  Toaar;. 
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e  bttiTc  f«l- 


I  Km  TOie  tliat  more  than 

low  owed 
Mis  Heath  lo  the  tihum  in  it. 

FJUabetta.  Hear  tliat,  my  ladyl 

Count.     I   cannot   tell  huvr   long   we 
strove  before 
Out   hones  fell   beneath   ua;  down  we 

Ccush'd,  hack'd  at,  trampled  underfoot. 

The  night. 
As    some     cold-man  ner'd    friend    maj 

strangely  do  us 
The  truest  service,  had  a  touch  of  frost 
That  belp'd  to  check  the  Rowing  of  the 

blood. 
My   lalt   ngbt  ere  I  swoon'd  was  one 

sweet  face 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath.     ThtU  seem'd 


tocr 


They  left  ua  there  for  dead '. 

ElUabetta.  Heat  that,  my  lady ! 

Filippo.  Ay,  and  I  left  two  fingers 
there  for  dead.  See,  my  lady]  (^Shvai- 
ing  hii  Aand,) 

Lady  Gimanna.     I  see,  Filippo  I 

Filippo.  And  I  have  small  hope  of 
the  gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 

Lady  Giovanna.     And  why,  Filippo? 
\_Smiling  abiently. 

Filippo.   Ileft  himthere  for  dead,  tool 

EhsabtUa.    She  smiles  at  him — bow 
hard  the  woman  isl 
lily  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not 
Too  ptoud  lo  look  upon  the  gatland,  you 
Would  find  it  stain'd 

Cminl  {riling).      Silence,  Elisabettal 

Eliiabiaa.     —Stain'd  with  the  blood 
of  the  best  heatt  that  ever 
Beat  for  one  woman. 

\_Piiinls  to  wriulh  Bit  chair. 

Lady  Cimiauna  {rising slmely).    1  can 

CoHttt.     You  have  but  trifled  with  our 
homely  salad, 
But  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf; 
Not  eaten  anything. 

Lady  Ciovanna.  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 
Yon   know,  my   lord,  I  told  you  1  was 

troubled. 
My  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so  sick, 
I  bonnil  myself,  and  by  a  solemn  vow, 
rhat  1  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he  were 


well 


3C 


Here,  or  else  well  in  Heaven,  where  all 
is  well. 
[Ehsabetta  clears  table  of  bird  anil 
salad :  ■  Filippo  malihei  up  the 
plate  of  prunes  and  holds  them  lo 
Lady  Giovanna. 
Filippo.     But   the   prunes,  my  lady, 

from  the  trei:  that  his  lordship 

Lady    Ciovanna,     Not    now,  Filippo. 
My  lord  Kederigo, 
Can   I   not  speak   with  you  once  more 

CottHl.    You  hear,  Filippo?    My  good 

felhiw,  go ! 
Filippo.     But    the  prunes  that   your 

lordship 

ElisabtUa.  Filippo  !■ 

Costnl.     Ay,  prune   our  company  of 

thine  own  and  go! 
Elisabella.     Filippo '. 
Filippo   {turning).      Welt,  well!  the 

women!  {E^il. 

Counl.    And  Ihou  too  leave   us,  my 

Elisabilla  {folding  up  cloth  andgoing'^. 
And  me  too!  Ay,  the  dear  nutse  will 
leave  you  alone;  but,  for  all  that,  she 
that  has  eaten  the  yolk  is  scarce  like  to 
swallow  the  shell. 

[  Turns  and  curtseys  sliJJy  lo  I^dy 
Giovanna,  then  exit.  Lady  Cio- 
vanna laMei  out  diamond  necklace 
from  casket 
Lady  Giovanna.  1  have  angei'dyour 
good     nurse ;     these     old  ■  world 

Are  all  but  flesh  and  blood  with  those  thcy 

My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return  you. 
And  afterwards  a  boon  to  crave  of  you. 
Count.     No,  my   most    honour'd    and 
tong-worshipt  lady. 
Poor  Federigo  degli  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing  in  return  from  you  except 
Return  of  his  affection  —  can  deny 
Nothing    to   you    that    you   require    oi 

Lady  Giovanna.    Then  I  require  you 
to  take  back  your  diamonds  — 

[  Offering  necklace. 
I  doubt  not  they  are  yours.    No  othet 

Of  such  magnilicence  in  courtesy 
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Theyse 


n'dtoo 


Beats  —  out  of  heavi 

rich  >  prize 
To  trust  with  any  nmsengei.    I  came 
In  penoD  to  relurn  them. 

[^Couat  dr/nas  ^ci. 
Utbephrue 
'Return'  displeaic  you,  we  will  tay  — 
exchange  them 

For  your  —  for  your 

CoHtU  {laifS  a  titfi  liraarJ  her  anii iktn 
liaek).     For  mine  —  and  what  of 

Lady  Giavanna.  We!l, shall  wesaythU 

Count.     But  have  you  evei  woin  my 


brave  my  brother  —  but  be  sure 
Tliat  I  shall  never  marry  again,  my  lord  ! 

Count.     Sure? 

iMdy  Giavanna.    Yes  I 

Count.     Is  thia  your  brother's  order? 

Lady  Gievanna.  No! 

For  he  would  marry  me  to  the   richest 


without  riches,  than  riches 

Count.     A   noble  saying  —  and  acted 
on  would  yield 
A   nobler  breed  of   men   and  women. 

Lady, 
I   find   you   a   shrewd   bargainer.    The 

That  once  you  wore  outvalaes  Iwenty- 

fold 
The  diamonds  that  you  nerer  deign'd  to 

But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment! 

\_Points   to  tabu.      Lady   Giovanna 
placf!  nicilaee  on  tal/le. 

And  be  you 
Gracious  enough  to  let  me  know  the  l>oon 
By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine  to 

grant, 
1  should  be  made  more  happy  than   I 

Lady    Giavanna.      Then   keep    your 
wreath. 


But  you  will  find  me  a  shrewd  bugtiaa 

still. 
I   cannot  keep  yoor  diamonds,  fur  dw 

gift 
I  ask  for,  to  my  mind  and  at  this  preset 
Outvalues  all  the  jewels  upon  earth. 
Count.     It  should   be  love  tbu  Ihu 

outvalues  all. 
Yoa  speak  like  love,  and  yet  you  Ion 

I  have  nothing  in  this  world  but  love  (a 
you. 
Lady   Giavanna.     I^ve?  it  u  Ion, 
love  for  my  dying  boy. 
Moves  me  to  ask  it  of  you. 

Count.  What?  my  lime? 

la  it  my  lime?     Well,  1   can  girc  ni;r 

To  him  that  is  a  part  of  yon,  your  son. 
Shall  I  return   to  the  castle  with  yoo? 

Shall  I 
Sit  by  him,  read  to  him,  tell   bim  nii 

tales, 
Sing  him  my  song*?    You  know  that  1 

The  ghittem  to  some  purpose. 

Lady  Gievanna.  No,  not  thtt! 

I    thank    you   heartily    for    that —  sad 

you, 
I   doubt   not   from    youi    noblenev  ol 


The   wildest  of   the    random  youth  ol 

Hoience 
Before  I  saw  you  —  all  my  nobleness 
Of  nature,  as  you  deign  (o  call  it,  dran 
From  you,  and  from  my  constancy  to  yon- 
No  more,  hut  speak. 

Lady  Giavanna.      I  will.    You  know 

sick  people, 
More  specially  sick  children,  have  strange 

Strange  longings;    and  to  thwart  them 

May  work  them  grievous  harm  at  times 

Hasten  their  end,     I  would  vou  had  s 
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For  last  day's  journey.     T  was  weeping 

for  him; 
tie  gave  me  his  hand  :  '  I  should  be  well 
again 

If  Ihc  good  Count  would  give  me ' 

Count.  Give  me. 

Lady  Giavanna.  His  falcon. 

Count  {starts  hack).      My  falcon  1 
Lady  Giavanna.         Yea,  your  falcon, 

Federigu ! 
Count.     Alas,  I  cannot ! 
LaJy  Ciovanna.     Cannot?     Even  so! 
1  fear'd    as    much.      O    this   unhappy 

How  shall  1  break  it  to  himP  how  shall 

I  tell  him? 
The  boy  may  die:   more  blessed  were 

Of  some  pale  beggar-woman  seeking  alma 
For  her  lick  son,  if  he  were  like  to  live, 
Than  all   my  childless  wealth,  if  mine 

I  was  to  blame  —  the  love  you  said  you 

My  lord,  we  thank  you  for  your  enter' 

tainraent  [  With  a  stately  curtsey. 
And  ao  return  —  Heaven  help  him  !  — to 

our  son.  [  Turns. 

Count  (rashes  foraiard).     Slay,  slay, 

I  am  most  unlucky,  most  unhappy. 

Vou  never  had  lookM  in  on  me  before, 

.4nd    when    you    came    and    dipt   your 

sovereign  head 
Thro"  these  low  doors,  you  ask'd  to  eat 

with  me. 
I  had  but  emplineas  to  set  before  you, 
No  not  a  draught  of  milk,  no  not  an  egg, 
N'olbing   but   my  brave  bird,  my   noble 

falcon. 
My  comrade  of  the  house,  and  of  the  Held. 
.She  had  to  die  for  il  —  she  died  for  you. 
Pi-rhaps  I  thought  with  those  of  old,  the 

The  victim  was,  the  more  acceptable 
Might  be  the  sacrifice.     I  fear  you  scarce 
Will    thank  me  for  your    entertainment 


Lady  Ciovanna  [rtturningl .     I  bear 

with  him  no  longer. 
Count.  No,  Madonna ! 

And  he  vill  have  to  bear  with  it  as  be 

Lady  Ciovanna.     I   break  with  him 


0  Federigo,  Kederigo,  I  love  you!  , 
Spile  of  ten  thousand  brolhera,  Federigo. 

[Falli  at  hii  fetl. 
Count  {impetuously').     Why  then  the 
dying  of  my  noble  bird 
Hath  served  me  better  than  her  living  — 
then 

[y'aiii  diamonds  from  labU. 
Tfese  diamonds  are  both  yours  and  mine 

Their  value  again  —  beyond  all  markets 

1  lay  them  for  the  first  lime  round  your 

\_Lays  necklace  round  her  neck. 
And  then  Ihis  chaplel — ^No  more  feuds, 

but  peace, 
Peace  and  conciliation !     1  will  make 
Your  brother  love  me.     See,  I  tear  away 
The  leaves  were  darken'd    by  the  bat- 
tle— 
\^PulIs  leaves  off  and  throws  them  down. 

ith  tbe  same  crown  my  Queen 


of  B 


luty. 


g»  her  head. 
Rise  — I   could   almoat  think   that   the 

dead  garland 
Will  break   once   more   into  the  living 

Nay,  nay,  I  pray  you  rise. 

l/^aises  her  with  both  hands. 

We  two  logether 

Will   help  to  heal  your  son  —  your  son 

We  shall  do  il  — we  shall  do  it, 

[  l-.mbraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  being  it  accomplish' d. 
And  I  am  happy! 
Lady  Ciovanna.    And  I  too,  Federigo 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


SCENE.  —  Before  Farmmouse. 

Farming  Aftii  and  tVomrn.     Farming 

Men    carrying  forms,    tic.      Womrn 

carrying  iaskits  of  kniva  anil  forks, 

lie. 

ut  Farming  Man.  Be  thou  ft-gavHn' 
to  the  long  bacn  ? 

^td  Farming  Man.  A;,tobe  sewetl 
Be  thou? 

\st  Farming  Man.  Why,  o'  coorae, 
fur  it  be  the  owd  man's  birthdaly.  He 
be  heighty  this  very  ilaay,  and  'e  tellcd 
all  on  us  to  be  i'  the  long  bam  by  one 
o'clock,  fur  he'll  gic  us  a  big  clinner,  anil 
halife  th'  parish  11  be  theer,  an'  Mis* 
Dora,  an'  Miss  Eva,  an'  all ! 

ind  Farmiug  Man.  Miss  Dora  be 
coonied  back,  then? 

i«  Farming  Man.  Ay,  haSfe  an  hour 
tigo.  She  be  in  theer  now.  (Fainting 
ta  house.)  Owd  Steer  wur  afeard  she 
iVDuliln't  be  back  i'  time  to  keep  hit 
birthdaiy,  and  he  wur  in  a  tew  about  it 
all  the  niutnin';  and  he  sent  me  wi'  the 
gig  to  Liltlechesler  to  fetch  'cr;  and  'e'r 
an'  the  aw<l  man  they  fell  a-kis^n'  a'  one 
another  like  two  sweet'arts  i'  the  poorch 
as  soon  as  he  clapt  eyes  of  'er. 


tnd  Farming  Man.     FoSlks  nji  be 
likes  Miss  Eva  the  best. 

\sl  Farming  Man.     Naiiy,    I  kMn 

nowt  o'  what  fo^lks  says,  an'  1  oiia 
nowt  neither.  FoSlks  doesn't  biHiis 
knaw  thessens;  but  sewer  I  be,  they  b( 
two  o'  the  purtiest  gels  ye  can  see  of  i 


gon< 


tnd  Farming  Man.     BeSnt  Mia  En 
off  a  bit  of  'er  good  looks  o'  lui'- 
ij/  Farming  Man.    NoS,  not  ■  bit 
2nd     Farming     Man.      Why    coom 
awa£y,  then,  to  the  lone  bain, 

[£r««t 

UoRKlaoisoulafviindirsa.  £»/n-DoB*'N 
Dora  {.singing). 
•n  lay  still  ii 


O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  Mi; 

O  joy  for  the  promiie  of  May. 
(Nodding   at    Dobson.)      I'm      ~'"' 
down,  Mr.  Dobson.     I  haven't  * 
yet.     Is  she  anywhere  in  the  gai. 

Doiton.     Noa,   Min.     I   ba'i 
'er  neither. 


En 
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Dora  {iHttrs  singing). 
But  a  red  Gre  woke  in  the  heart  of  the 
And  a  fox  froiD  the  glen  ran  away  with 
Aad  a  cat  to  the  cteam,  and  a  rat  to  the 
And  the  itock-dove  coo'd,  till  a  kite  diopt 
And  a  nil  wind  bamt  the  blossoming 

0  grief  fur  the  promise  of  May,  of  May, 
0  grief  for  the  promise  of  May. 
I  di>n't  knov  why  1  sing  that  song;  1 

DobioH.  BIcsstag*  on  your  pretty 
•oice.  Miss  Dura.     Wheer  did  they  lam 

Dora.     In  Cumberland,  Mr.  Dobson. 
Debsen.     An'  how  did  ye  leSve  the 

owd  uncle  i'  Coomberland  ? 
Dora.      Getting   better,  Mi.   Dobson. 

Dobion.     An'  how  d'ye  find  the  owd 

Dora.  As  well  as  ever.  I  came  back 
to  keep  his  birthday. 

Dobson.  Well,  I  be  coomed  to  keep 
his  birtbdaiiy  an'  all.  The  owd  man  be 
Iwighly  to-daSy,  beaut  he? 

Dora.  Yes,  Mr,  Dobson.  And  the 
lily's  bright  like  a  friend,  but  the  wind 

this  bench  for  bim  into  the  sun.  (  They 
^cvt  btmh.)  No,  not  that  way  —  here, 
under  the  apple  tree.  Thank  you. 
Look  how  full  j>r  rosy  blossom  it  is. 

l^PoiiUing  to  appli  tree. 

Dobson.  Theer  be  redder  blossoms 
nor  them,  Miss  Dora. 

Dtra.  Where  do  they  blow,  Mr. 
Dobson? 

Dobsan.     Under  your  eyes,  Miss  Dora. 

Dora.     Dolhey? 

Dohioa.     And  your  eyes  be  as  blue 

Dora.       What,     Mr.     Dobson?      A 
bulcher's  frock  ? 
Debton.      No£,   Miss  Dora;   as  blue 


Dobson.     NoS,   Miss   Dora;   as  blue 

Dora.  The  sky?  or  the  sea  on  a  blue 
day? 

Dobson.  Naay  then.  I  meiin'd  they 
be  as  blue  as  violets. 

Dora.    Are  Ihey? 

Dobson.  Theer  ye  goSs  ageSn,  Miss, 
niver  believing  owt  I  says  to  ye  —  hallus 
a-fobbing  ma  off,  tho'  ye  knawa  I  love  ye. 
I  warrants  ye'U  think  moor  o'  this  young 
Squire  Edgar  as  ha'  coomed  among  us  — 
the  Lord  knaws  how  —  ye'U  think  more 
on  'Is  little  linger  than  hall  my  hand  at 
the  b  altar. 

Dora.  Perhaps.  Master  Dobson.  I 
can't  lell,  for  I  have  never  seen  bim.  But 
my  sister  wrote  that  he  was  mighty 
pleasant,  and  had  no  pride  in  him. 

Dobson.  He'll  be  arter  you  now.  Miss 
Dora. 

Dora.     Will  he?     Ilow  can  I  tell? 

Dobson.  He's  been  arter  Miss  Eva, 
haant  he? 

Dera.     Not  that  I  know. 

Dobson.  Didn't  I  spy  'em  a-sitting  i' 
the  woodbine  harbour  tugither? 

Dora.  What  of  that?  Eva  told  me 
that  he  was  taking  her  likeness.     He's 

Dobson.  What's  a  hartist?  I  dotnt 
believe  he's  iver  a  'eart  under  his  waist- 
coat. And  I  tells  ye  what,  Miss  Dora: 
he's  no  respect  for  [he  Queen,  or  the 
parson,  or  the  justice  o'  peace,  or  owL 
I  ha'  heard  'im  a-gawin'  on'  'ud  make 
vour  'air  —  God  bless  it !  —  Stan'  'on  end. 
And  wuss  nor  that  When  theer  wnr  a 
meeting  o'  farmers  at  LittlecheMei  t'other 
daay,  and  Ihey  was  all  a-crying  oul  at  [he 
bad  times,  he  cooms  up,  and  he  calls 
out  among  our  oan  men,  'The  land 
belongs  to  the  people ! ' 

Dora.     Andwhat  didj'DHsay  tolhat? 

Dobson.  Well,  I  says,  s'pose  my  pig's 
the  land,  and  you  says  it  belongs  to  the 
parish,  and  theer  be  a  thousand  i'  the 
parish,  talkin'  in  the  women  and  childer; 
and  s'pose  I  kills  my  pig,  and  gi'es  it 
among  'em,  why  there  wudn't  be  a 
dinner  for  nawhody,  and  1  shoulil  ha'  lost 
the  pig. 

Dora.    And  what  did  he  say  to  that? 
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DobsBn.  Nowt  —  what  could  hesaSy? 
BuL  I  taiikes  'im  fur  a  bail  lot  and  a  bum 
fool,  and  1  baiLles  Che  very  sight  on  him. ' 

Dora  (Jooking  al  Dobson).  Mailer 
Dobscn,  you  arc  a  comely  man  to  look  at. 

Dobson.  I  think  you  foe  that.  Miss 
Dora,  oayhow. 

Dora.  Ay,  but  you  turn  right  ugly 
wbcQ  you're  in  an  ill  temper;  and  I 
promise  yon  that  if  you  forget  yourself  in 
your  behaviour  to  this  gentleman,  my 
father's  friend,  I  will  never  change  word 
with  you  agun. 

Enttr  Farming  yiK-nfram  barn. 

Farming  Man.  Miss,  the  farming 
men  'uU  nev  their  <iinner  i'  the  long 
bam,  and  the  master  'ud  be  strainge  an' 
pleased  if  you'd  step  in  fust,  and  see  that 
all  be  right  and  reg'lar  fur  'em  afoor  he 
co5m.  \Bxit. 

Dora.  I  go.  Master  Dobson,  did 
you  hear  what  I  said? 

Dobson.  Yeas,  yefis  <  I'll  not  meddle 
wi'  'im  if  he  doant  meddle  wi'  meS. 
(fijiV  Dora.)  Coomly,  says  she.  I 
niver  thowt  o'  mysen  i'  that  waSy;  but 
if  she'd  taiik  to  ma  i'  that  waiiy,  or  ony 
waay,  I'd  slafive  out  my  life  fur  'et. 
'  Coomly  to  look  at,' saya  she  —  but  she 
■aid  it  spiteful-like.  To  look  at  —  yeas, 
'  coomly';  and  she  mayn't  be  so  fur  out 
theer.  But  if  that  be  nowt  to  she,  then 
it  be  nowt  to  me,  {Ijoiing  off  stage.) 
Schoolmaster !  Why  if  Steer  ha'n't 
haned  schoolmaater  to  dinner,  thaw  'e 
knaws  1  was  hallus  ageSn  heving  school- 
master i'  the  parish !  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  book  betLa't  but  baiife  a  hand  at  a 
pitchfork. 

Enter  WlLSON. 

Well,  Wilson.    I  seed  thai  one  cow 

o'  thine  i'  the  pinfold  agean  as  I  wut  a- 

Wii 
She  witl 

Debson.  An'  if  Iha  can't  keep  thy 
one  cow  i'  border,  how  can  tha  keep  all 
thy  scholards  i'  hordet?  But  let  that 
goS  by.  What  dust  a  knaw  o'  this  Mr. 
Hcd^    as   be    a-lodgin'    wi'    ye?      I 


coom'd  upon  'im  t'other  daly  lookin'  « 
the  coonlry,  then  a-scrattin  upon  a  bit  o' 
paaper,  then  a'lookin'  agean;  and  I 
taaked  'im  fur  soom  sort  of  a  land-isr- 
veyor  —  but  a  beioL 

Wibon.  He's  a  Somersetshire  mu, 
and  a  very  civa-spoken  gentleman. 

Dobson.  Gentleman !  What  be  bt 
a-doing  here  ten  mile  an'  moor  fro'  ■ 
laSil?  We  laays  out  o'  the  raiy  hir 
gentiefoalk  altogithec — leSstwaSys  ibty 
niver  cooms  'ere  but  fur  the  trout  i'  am 
beck,  fur  they  be  knaVd  as  fu  n 
Littlechester.     But  'e  doant  trsh  neitho. 

Wilion.  Well,  it's  no  Hn  in  a  gentle- 
man not  to  bsh. 

Dobson.     NoS,  but  I  haltes  'im. 

Wilson.  Better  step  out  of  bb  nxl. 
then,  for  he's  walking  to  us,  and  vitfa  s 
book  in  his  hand. 

Dobson.  An'  I  bafites  boo6ks  an'ill, 
fur  they  puts  foSlk  off  the  owd  waayi. 


Ei^r.    This  author,  with  fail  cbua 

of  simple  style 
And  close  dialectic,  all  but  proving  nai 
An  automatic  series  of  sensations. 
Has  often  numb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  unpleasant  jolts  of  this  rooEk 

road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abysm— 

made  me 
A  Quielist  taking  all  things  easily. 

Dobson.  (Aside.)  There  mun  be 
summal  wrong  theer,  Wilson,  far  I  doial 
understan'  it. 

m/son.  {Aside.)  Nor  I  either,  Mr. 
Dobson. 

(jcorn/ulty).     An'  thou  dflint 


understan'  ii 


leilfaer  —  and  thou  scboo)- 
master  an'  all, 
Edgar.     What  can  a  man,  then,  hie 
for  but  sensations, 
Pleasant  ones?  men  of  old  would  m- 

Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  mks 
Hereafler,    like    the    Moslem   beantia 

waiting 
To  clasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden  gato. 
For  me,  whose  cbeerleii  Honris  after 

de«th 
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Are  Night  uid  Silence,  pleuant  ones  — 

the  while  — 
If  possible,  here !  to  crop  the  flower  and 

£}0iteH.  Well,  I  never  'card  the  iikei 
o'  that  afoor. 

IViLon.  (Aside.)  But  I  have,  Mt. 
Dobson.  Ifs  the  old  Scripture  teit, 
'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.'  1'in.sorry  for  it,  for,  tho'  he  never 
com«3  to   church,  1   thought   better  of 

£^^r,    '  What  ate  we,'  says  the  blind 
old  man  in  Le»r? 
'As  flies  lo  the  Gods;    they  kill  us  for 
theit  sport.' 
Dobson.    (Asiiit.')    Then  the  owd  man 
i'  Lear  should  be  shaSined  of  hissen,  but 
noiin  o'  the  parishes  gols  by  that  na£me 
'ereabouts. 

Edgar.     The   Gods!'  but   they,   the 
shadows  of  ourselves, 
Have  past  for  ever.     It  is  Nature  kilts, 
And  not  (oriiTSport  either.    She  knows 

e  worse  for  him  1  for 


Man  only  know 

CuDnut  kt  take  his  pastime  like  the  flies? 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed  another's  pain, 
Well  —  is  not  that  the  course  of  Nature 

From  the  dim  dawn  of  Being  —  hei  main 

law 
Whereby  she  grows  in  beauty  —  that  her 

flies 
Moat   massacre  each   other?   this   poor 

Debsm.  Naturl  Naturt  Well,  it 
be  i'  my  natur  lo  knock  'jm  o'  the  'ead 
now;  but  I  weint. 

Edgar.     A  Quictiat  taking  all  things 
eauly  —  why  — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  again 
To  steel  myself  against  the  leaving  her? 
[Ciij«  book,  siting  Wilson. 
Good  dayl 

Wilsan.    Good  day,  sir. 

[Dobson  Imks  hard  at  Edgar. 
E^ar   (la  Dobson).      Have    I    the 
pleasure,  friend,  of  knowing  you? 
Detsen.     Dobson. 
Eibar.     Good  day,  then,  Dobson. 

lExil. 


Dobsen.  '  Good  daSy  then,  Dobson ! ' 
Civil-spoken  i'deed  !  Why,  Wilson,  tha 
'eiird  'im  thysen  —  the  feller  couldn't  find 
a  Mister  in  his  mouth  fur  me.  as  famii 
live  hoonderd  haacre. 


Youn. 


:r  find  o 


Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson,  Noo,  fur  thou  b«  nobbut 
schoolmaster;  but  I  taakes  'im  for  a 
Lunnun  swindler,  and  a  bum  fool. 

WilsBn.  He  can  hardly  be  both,  and 
be  pays  me  tegular  every  Saturday. 

Dobson.    YeSs;   but  I  haStes  'im. 

Enter  STEER,  FARM  Men  and  Wombk. 

Steer  (goes  and  sits  under  apple  tree). 
Hev'  ony  o"  ye  seen  Eva? 

Dobson.     Noii,  Mr.  Steer. 

Steer.  Well.  I  reckons  they'll  hev'  a 
fine  cider-crop  to-year  if  the  blossom 
'owds.  Good  mumin',  neighbours,  and 
the  saame  (o  you,  my  men.  I  tafikes  it 
kindly  of  all  o'  you  that  you  be  coomed 

—  what's  the  newspaBper  word,  Wilson? 

—  celebrate  —  to  celebrate  my  birthdaSy 
i'  this  fashion.  Niver  man  'ed  belter 
friends,  and  I  will  saly  niver  master  'ed 
better  men :  fur  thaw  I  may  ha'  fallen  out 
wi'  ye  sometimes,  the  fault,  mebbe,  wur 
as  much  mine  as  yours;  and,  thaw  1  says 
it  mysen,  niver  men  'ed  a  better  master  — 
and  I  knsws  what  men  be,  and  what 
masters  be,  fui  I  wur  nobbut  a  laSbourer, 
and  now  1  be  a  landlord  —  bum  a  plow- 
man, and  now,  as  far  as  money  goiis.  I  be 
a  gentleman,  thaw  I  beant  naw  scholard, 
fur  1  'edn't  naw  time  to  maike  mysen  a 
scholard  while  I  wur  raaakin'  mysen  a 
gentleman,  but  I  ha'  taaen  good  care  to 
turn  out  boiith  my  darters  right  down 
fine  laadies, 

Dobson.     An'  soa  they  be. 

11/  Farming  Man.  Sofi  ihey  be  I  ioJl 
they  be ! 

md  Farming  Man.  The  Lord  bless 
boath  on  'em  I 

yd  Farming  Man.  An'  the  saSme 
to  you.  Master. 

4ri  Farming  Man.  And  long  life  to 
boalh  on  'em.  An'  the  sa£me  lo  yotv 
Master  Steer,  likewise. 

Steer.    Thank  ye  1 
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Wheer'utibeen? 

Eva  (Hntidly).  Many  bappy  retuini 
of  the  day,  father. 

Stetr.  They  can'l  be  many,  my  dear, 
but  I  'oapes  they'll  be  'appy. 

Dobsstt.  Why,  tha  looks  haUe  anew 
to  last  to  a  hoonderd, 

SUtr.  An'  why  shouldn't  I  last  to  a 
hoonderd?  HaSle !  why  shouldn't  1  be 
haiile?  fur  thaw  I  be  heighty  this  vety 
daay.  I  niver  'c«  t*  much  as  one  pin's 
prick  of  paSin;  an'  I  can  taake  my  glass 
along  wi'  the  youngest,  fur  I  niver 
touched  a  drop  of  owt  till  my  oan  wed- 
ding-daiy,  an'  then  I  wut  turned  huppads 
o' sixty.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  haiile?  1 
ha'  plowed  the  ten-aiicre  —  it  be  mine 
now  —  afooi  ony  o'  ye  wur  burn  —  ye  all 
knaws  the  ten-alcre  —  I  mun  ha'  plowed 
it  moor  nor  a  hoonderd  |imes:  haltus 
hup  at  sunrise,  and  I'd  drive  the  plow 
straait  as  a  line  right  i'  the  faSce  o'  the 
sun,  then  back  agein,  a-follering  my  oHn 
shadder  —  then  hup  ageBn  i'  the  faSce  o' 
the  sun.  Eh  1  how  the  lun  'ud  ihinc, 
and  the  larks  'ud  sing  i'  them  daiiys,  and 
the  smell  o'  the  n^ou'd  an'  all.  Eh  1  if  I 
could  ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plowin'  nobbut 
the  smell  o'  the  mouM  'ud  ha'  maide  ma 
live  as  long  as  Jerusalem, 

Eva.     Methusaleh,  father. 

Steer.  Ay,  lass,  but  when  thou  be  as 
owd   as   me   thou'll   put  one   ward   (at 

nobsoH.  But,  Steer,  thaw  thou  be 
haJLle  anew  I  seed  tha  a-limpin'  up  just 
now  wi'  the  roomatics  i'  the  knee. 

Steer.  Roomatics!  Nofi;  I  laime't 
my  knee  last  night  running  arter  a  thief. 
Beiiiit  there  house-breSkera  down  i'  Little- 
chesteT,  Dobson  —  doant  ye  hear  of  ony? 

Debsen.  Ay,  that  there  be.  Im- 
manuel  Goldsmith's  was  broke  into  o' 
Monday  night,  and  ower  a  hoonderd 
pounds'  worth  o'  rings  stolen. 

Siter.  So  1  thowt,  and  I  heird  the 
winder  —  that's  the  winder  at  the  end  o' 
the  passage,  that  goal  by  thy  chaumber. 
{Turning  to  Eva.)  Why,  lass,  what 
maakes  tha  sa  red  ?  Did  'e  git  into  thy 
chanmba? 


Eai.     Father  1 

Steer.  Well,  1  runned  atler  thief  f 
t^e  dark,  and  fell  ageKn  coalscuttle  and 
my  kncea  gev  waay  or  I'd  ha'  cotcbd 
'im,  but  afoor  1  coomed  up  he  got  t)ini£ 
the  winder  agean. 

Eva.    Got  thro'  the  window  a|<ain? 

S/eer.  Ay,  but  he  left  the  mark  of  'if 
footi' the  flower-bed;  now  theer  be  nolo 
o'  my  men,,  thinks  I  to  mysen,  'nd  h>' 
done  it  ,'cep'  it  were  Dan  Smith,  for  I 
cotched  'im  once  a-slealin'  coals,  an'  I 
sent  fur  'im,  an'  I  measured  his  fool  cf 
the  mark  i'  the  bed,  but  it  wouldn't  tt 
—  seefimi  to  me  the  mark  wur  maide  br 
a  Lunnun  boot,  (iooit  a/ Eva.)  Whf, 
now,  what  maSkei  tha  aa  white? 

Eva.     Fright,  father  1 

Sleer.  Maike  thysen  eSsy.  111  her 
the  winder  naailed  up,  and  pat  Towsa 

Eva  '{clasfing  her  Aani/i).  No,  m, 
father  t    Towser'll  tear  him  all  to  piecn. 

Steer.  Let  him  keep  avraiy,  then; 
but  coom,  coom  '.  let's  be  gawin'.  Ther 
ha'  broached  a  barrel  of  a£le  i'  the  long 
bam,  and  the  liddler  be  theer,  and  ibt 
lads  and  laises  'ult  hev  a  dance, 

Eva.  !_AtitU.)  Dance !  small  heait 
have  I  to  dance.  I  should  seem  to  be 
dancing  upon  a  grave. 

Steer.  Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar?  abont 
the  premises? 

Dobson.     Hallux  about  the  premiset! 

Slier.  So  much  the  better,  so  much 
the  better.  I  like*  'im,  and  Eva  Utn 
'im.  Eva  can  do  owt  wi'  'im;  look  fee 
'im,  Eva,  and  bring  'im  to  the  barn. 
He  'ant  naw  pride  in  'im,  and  well  git 
'im  to  speechify  for  us  arter  dinner. 

Eva.     Yes,  father !  [ExU. 

Steer.  Coom  along  then,  all  the  rest 
o'  ye  !  Churchwanlen  be  a-coomin',  thaw 
me  and  'im  we  niver  'grces  aliout  the 
tithe;  and  Parson  mebbe,  thaw  he  niver 
mended  that  j:;ap  i'  the  glel>e  fence  as  I 
telled  'im;  and  Blacksmith,  thair  he 
niver  shoes  a  herse  to  my  likings;  and 
BaSker,  thaw  I  sticks  to  hoSm-nufide  — 
but  all  on  'em  welcome,  all  on  'cm  wel- 
come; ami  I've  hed  the  long  barn  cleared 
out  of  all  the  machines,  and  the  sacks, 
and   the  taSten,  and  the   mangle*,  and 
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Ihecr*!!  be  room    anew   for   aU   o'  re. 
FoUer  me. 

AU.  VeBs,  yeas!  Three  cheera  for 
Mr.  .Steer ! 

^AU cxitinl ix€ift\ir^»ar^  iniebam. 
Eaitr  Edgar. 

Doiaon  (win  it  going,  lurtii) .  Squire! 
—  if  so  be  you  be  a  squire. 

Ei^ar.     Dobbini,  I  think. 

Dfbson.  Dobbins,  you  thinks;  and  I 
thinks  ye  weSrs  a  Lunnun  boot. 

Edgar.     WeU? 

Dobien.  And  I  thinks  I'd  like  to 
taike  the  measure  o'  your  Toot. 

Ed^r.  Ay,  if  you'd  like  to  measure 
your  own  length  upon  the  grass. 

Doison.  Coom,  coom,  that's  a  good 
on.  Why,  I  could  throw  four  o'  ye; 
but  I  promised  one  of  the  Misses  I 
wouldn't  meddle  wi'  ye,  and  I  welnl. 

[Exii  into  barn. 

Edgar.    Jealous  of  me  with  Eva !     Is 

Welt,  tho'  1  grudge  the  pretty  jewel,  that 

Have  worn,   to  such   a  clod,  yet  that 

might  be 
The  best  way  out  of  it,  if  the  child  could 

Her  counsel.     I  am  lore  I   wish   her 

happy. 

But  I  must  free  myself  from  this  en- 
tanglement. 

I  have  all  my  life  before  me  —  so  has 
she  — 

Give  her  a  month  or  two,  and  her  aifec- 

Will  flower  toward  the  light  in  some  new 


Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.    I  hale 
Traditions,  ever  since  my  narrow  father, 
After  my  frolic  with  his  tenant's  girl, 
Made  younger  elder  son,  violated   the 

Tradition  of  our  land,  and  left  his  heir, 
Bom,  happily,  with  soine  sense  of  art,  to 


Comes  down  among  the  crowd,  and  man 

perceives  that 
The  lost  gleam  of  an  after-life  but  leave* 

A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  why  then 

the  crowd 
May  wreak  my  wrongs  upon  my  wronger!. 

Marriage  I 
That  line,  fat,  hook-nosed  uncle  of  mine, 

old  Harold, 
Who   leaves  me  all  his  land  at   Little- 
He,  (oo,  would  oust  me  from  his  will, 

ifl 
Made  such  a  marriage.     And   marriage 

in  itself— 
The  storm  is  hard  at  hand  wilt  sweep 

Thrones,    churches,     ranks,     traditions, 

customs,  marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest !    Then  the  man,  the 


Good  wishes,  not  reproaches;   with  no 

fear 
or  th«  world's  gotiiping  clamour,  and  no 

Of  veiling  Iheit  desires. 

Conventionalism, 

Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  does  by 

night. 
Would  call  this  vice;  but  one  time's  vice 

Tlie   virtue  of  another;    and  Vice   and 

Virtue 
Are  but  two  masks  of  self;    and  what 

hereafter 
Shall  mark  out  Vice  from  Virtue  in  the 

gulf 
Of  never-dawning  darkness? 


Enitr  Eva. 


Mys< 


t  Evi  , 


Where  have  you  lain  in  ambush  all  th/ 

morning? 
They  say  your  sister,  Dora,  has  return'd. 
And  that  should  make  you  happy,  if  you 

But  yon  look  troubled. 

Eva.  Oh,  I  lovo  her  lo, 

I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  mytelf. 
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rouble. 


;l  rromeach  other; 
I  at  ODce  into  my 


And  ask'd  me  what  I  could  not  aoswet. 

Oh,  Philip, 
Fathei  heard  you  lait  nighL    Our  savage 

That   all  but   kill'd  the  beggar,  will  be 

Beneath  the  vriudow,  Philip. 

Ei^ar.  Savage,  is  he? 

What   matters?      Come,  give  me   youi 

hand  and  kits  me 
This  beautiful  May-morning. 

Eva.  The  most  beautiful 

May  we  have  had  for  many  years! 

£.dgar.  And  here 

Is  the   most   beautiful  morning  of  this 

May. 
Nay,  you  must  smile  upon  me  I    There 

— yon  make 
C\m  May  cod  morning  still  more  beauti- 

t* 

You,  the  most  beautiful  blossom  of  the 

Eva.     Dear  Philip,  all  the   world   is 
beautiful 
If  we  were  happy,  and  could  chime  in 
witli  it, 
Edgar.     True;    for  the   senses,  love, 
are  for  the  world; 
That  for  the  senses. 


Yes. 


Ei^ar.  And  when  the  man, 

The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  morals  of  the 

tribe, 
He,  foilowii^  hit  own  instincts  as  his 

God, 
Will  enter  on  the  Isi^et  golden  age; 
No  pleasure  then  tahoo'd:  for  when  the 

tide 
, Of  full  democracy  has  overwhelm'd 

his  Old  world,  from  that  Sood  will  rise 
IP  the  New, 

IL.ike  the  Love-goddess,  with  no  bridal 

veil. 
Ring,  trinket  of  the  Church,  but  naked 

ki  all  her  loveliness. 
Eva.  What  are  you  saying? 

Ed^r.     That,  if  we  did  not  strain  to 
make  ounelvet 


Better  BadliigherthanNatuie,ce  mi^bc 
At  happy   as   the    bees  there  at  thai 

In  these  sweet  tilossoms. 
Eva.         Yes;  how  sweet  they  smcH! 
E^gai'.     There !  let  me  break  some 
off  for  you. 

[Breaking  brand  sg. 

Eva.  My  thukt. 

But,  look,  how  wasteful  of  the  bkuuni 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  m — yot 
have  Tobb'd  poor  father 

Of  ten  good  apples.  Oh,  I  foi|^t  to  IcH 
you 

He  wishes  you  to  dine  along  with  us, 

And  speak  for  him  after — yon  that  ire 

Edgar.     I  grieve  I  cannot;   but,  i»- 

deed 

Eva.  What  is  it? 

Ei^ar.     Well,  business.    I  matt  leiTe 

Eva.     Leave  me,  to-day!    And  wneo 

will  you  return? 
Edgar.      I     cannot     tell     precaelf; 

but 

Eva.  But  what? 

Edgar.     I  trust,  my  dear,  we  iball  te 

always  friends. 
Eva.    After  all  that  has  gone  between 

What,  only  friends?  [Z)(-o/j  fcanot 

Edgar.  All  that  has  gofK 

Should  surely  make  us  friends. 

Eva.  But  keep  us  loveis. 

E^ar.    Child,  do  you  love  me  now? 

Eva.  Yes,  now  and  ever. 

Edgar.      Then  you  should   wish  M 
both  to  love  for  ever. 
But  if  you  viiU  bind  love  to  one  fbrerer, 
Allbo'  at  first  he  take  his  bonds  is* 

As  years  go  on,  he  feels  them  preta  upon 


While,  had  you  left  him  free  i 
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Eva.     But  all  that  sounds  so  wicked 
and  so  strange; 
'Till  death  us  part '  —  those  are  the  only 

The  true  ones  —  nay,  and  those  not  true 

enough. 
For  they  that  love  do  not  believe  that 

deatb 
Will  put  them.     Whf  do  you  jest  with 

me,  and  try 
To  fright  me?    Tho'  you  are  a  gcntle- 

I  but  1  farmer's  daughter 

Edgar.  Tut!   you  talk 

Old  feudalism.    When  the  great  Democ- 

Makes  a  new  world 

Eva.  And  if  you  be  not  jesting. 

Neither  the  old  world,  nor  the  new,  nor 

father. 
Sister,  nor  you,  shall  ever  see  me  more. 
Ei^ar{mmtd).   Then  — (flftoSr)  Shall 
I  say  it?  —  {aloud)  fly  with  me 

Eva.     No  \     Philip,  Philip,  if  you  do 
not  marry  me, 
I  shall   go   mad  for   otter  shame   and 


die. 
E^ar.    Then,  if 
conventional. 
When  shall  your  parish-parson  bawl  our 

Before  your  gaping  clowns? 

Eva.  Not  in  our  church  — 

I  think  1  scarce  could  hold  my  head  np 

there. 
Is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Ei^ar.  Yes,  if  you  cared 

To  fee  an  over-opulent  superstition, 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  they 

call  a  license 
To  marry.     Do  you  wish  it? 

Eva.  Do  I  wish  it  ? 

Ei^ar,     Id  London. 

Eva.  You  win  write  to  mc? 

E^ar.  I  will 

Eva.    And  I  will  fly  to  you  thro'  the 
night,  the  storm  — 
Vcs,  tho'  the  Are  should  run  along  the 

As  once  it  did  in  Egypt.     Oh,  yon  see, 
I  was  just   out    of   school,   I   had   no 
mother  — 


My  si 


r  far  a 


'ay  —  and  you,  a  gentle- 
st you:   yei,   in   evety> 


Told   me  to 

7'Aat  was   the   only  Irui  love;   and   t 

Oh,  yes,  indeed,  1  would  have  died  for 

How  could  you — oh,  how  could  you? 

—  nay,  how  could  1  ? 
But  now  you  will  set  all  right   again, 

Shall  not  be  made  the  laughter  of  the 

And  poor  old  father  not  die  miserable, 

Dora  {singing  in  Ihi  dislattci). 

O  joy  fur   the   promise  of  May,  of 

O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May. 

Edgar.    Speak   not  so   loudly;    that 
must  be  your  sister. 
You  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  has 

Between  us. 

Eva.        Never  1 

Ei^ar.  Do  not  till  I  bid  you. 

Eva.     No,  Philip,  no.     [Turns a7iiay. 

Edgar    {moved').       How    gracefully 
there  she  stands. 
Weeping —  the  little  Niobe!     What!  we 


ptiie 


ealltl 


When  we  have  made  thee 

less  lovable, 
Less  lovely,  being  wholly  mine?     To 

Follow  my  art  among  these  quiet  flelds. 

Live  with  these  honest  folk 

And  play  the  fool  I 
No!  she  that  gave  herself  tome  so  easily 
Will  yield  herself  as  easily  to  another. 
Eva.    Did  you  speak,  Philip? 
Ei^r.  Nothing  more,  farewell. 

[  Thty  embraci. 
Dora  {ccming  niarir). 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 

O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May. 
Edgar  {still  emfraa'ng   her).     Keep 
-    up  your    heart    until    we    meet 

Eva.     If  thai  should  break  before  we 
meet  again? 
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Edgar.       Break !    nay,   hut   call    for 

Philip  when  you  will, 
And  lie  relorns. 

Eva.       Heaven     hears    yon,     Philip 

EJB.rl 

Edgar  {moved).     And  he  would  heir 
you  even  from  the  grave, 
tieaven  curse  him   if  he   come   not  at 
your  call!  \_Exil. 

Enter  DuRA. 

Dora.     Well,  Eval 

Eva.  Oh,  Uora,  Dura,  bow  long  you 
have  been  away  from  home  !  Oh,  how 
often  I  have  wishedfor  youl  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  were  parted  for  ever. 

Dora.  For  ever,  you  foolish  child  1 
What's  come  over  you?  We  parted  lilte 
the  brook  yonder  about  the  alder  i^and, 
to  come  ti^ether  again  in  a  mnmenl  and 
to  go  on  together  again,  till  one  of  us  be 
married.  Itut  where  is  (his  Mr.  Edgar 
whom  you  praised  so  in  your  first  letters? 
Vqu  haven't  even  mentioned  him  in  your 
last? 

Eva.     He  has  gone  to  London. 

Dora.  Ay,  child;  and  you  look  thin 
and  pale.  Is  it  for  his  absence?  Have 
you  fancied  yourself  in  love  with  him? 
That's  all  nonsense,  you  know,  such  a 
baby  as  you  are.  But  you  shall  tell  me 
all  about  it. 

Eva.  Not  now,  —  presently.  Yes.  I 
have  been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happy  — 
I  think,  quite  happy  now. 

Dora  (taking  Flva's  Hand).  Come, 
then,  and  make  them  happy  in  the  long 
bam,  for  father  is  in  his  gloiy,  and  there 
it  a  piece  of  beef  like  a  bouie-jide,  and  a 
plum-pudding  as  big  as  the  round  hay- 
stack. But  see  they  are  coming  out  for 
the  dance  already.     Well,  my  child,  let 


Entrr  all  frem  bam  laughing.  Eva  silt 
rtluclaiilly  u'ldir  afplt  trtt.  Steer 
enltrs  sniaiing,  sils  by  Eva. 


SCENE.  — A  Mkaix)W.    On  one  siw 

Bridue.     At  back  the  Fakmhocsi 

AMONC  Trees.    Ik  the  distancc  k 

Church  Spire. 

DoBSoN  and  Dora. 

Dobson.  So  the  owd  uncle  i'  Coon- 
berland  be  deSd,  Miss  Dora,  beini  he? 

Dora.  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson,  I've  hetn 
attending  on  his  deathbed  and  his  burial 

Dobson.  It  be  five  year  sin'  ye  vcK 
afoor  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  me  Dobbit 
t'other  day.     Hesn't  he  left  ye  nowt? 

Dora.     No,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson.  But  he  were  mighty  fond  a' 
ye,  warn'l  he? 

Dora.  Fonder  of  poor  Eva  — like 
everybody  else. 

Dobton  (handing  Ximm  basttt of  rtia). 
Not  like  me.  Mist  Dora;  and  I  ha' 
browt  these  roses  lo  je  —  I  forgitt  whil 
they  calls  'em,  but  I  hallus  gi'ed  soom 
on  'em  lo  Mi»»  Eva  at  this  time  o'  yen 
Will  ya  taSke  'em?  fur  Miss  Eva,  ibc 
set  the  bush  by  my  dairy  winder  afo« 
she  went  lo  school  al  I.ittiecheater  — lo 
I  alius  browt  soom  on  'em  to  her;  and 
now  she  be  gone,  will  ye  taake  'em,  STib 
Dora? 

Dora.  I  thank  you.  They  tell  mr 
that  yesterday  you  mentioned  her  name 
too  suddenly  twfore  my  father.  See  thai 
you  do  not  do  so  again  1 

Doiion.  NoS;  I  knawi  a  deSl  better 
now.    I  seed  how  the  owd  man  vrar  vcit 

Dora.  I  take  them,  then,  for  En"* 
take. 

[  Taits  basket,  places  some  in  itr  dras- 

DohsoH.  Era's  saSke.  VeSs.  Pom 
gel,  poor  gel !  1  can't  ahcSr  lo  think  on 
'er  now,  fur  I'd  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er  hit- 
sen;  an'  ony  o'  Steer's  men,  an'  ony  o' 
my  men  'ud  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er,  an'  al 
(he  parish  'ud  ha'  done  owt  for  'er.  for 
we  was  all  on  ui  proud  on  'er,  an'  them 
theer  \ie  snom  of  her  oin  ruses,  an'  she 
wur  as  sweet  as  ony  on  'em  —  the  Lord 
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blen  'CT  —  'tt  oSn  sen ;  an'  weani  ye 
taake  'em  now.  Miss  Onia,  fur  'er  saSke 
sn'  fui  my  safike  an'  all? 

Dora.     Do  you  want  them  back  again? 
Deison.    Noi,  noS!     Keep  'em.    Bui 
I  hed  a  word  to  saay  to  ye. 

Dora.  Why,  farmer,  you  should  be 
in  the  hayfield  looking  after  your  men; 
you  couldn't  have  more  splendid  weather. 
Dcbson.  I  be  a-going  theer;  but  I 
tbowt  I'd  bring  ttia  them  roses  fual.  The 
H-eather's  well  anew,  but  the  glass  be  a 
bit  •haiiky.  S'iver  we've  led  moasl  on  it. 
Dora.  Ay :  but  you  most  not  be  too 
sudden  with  it  either,  as  you  were  last 
year,  when  you  put  it  in  green,  and  your 
stack  canght  lire. 

JJoiiBn.  I  were  insured,  Miss,  an'  I 
lost  nowt  by  it.  But  I  weint  be  too 
sadden  wj'  it;  and  I  feel  sewer,  Miss 
Dora,  that  1  ha'  been  noSn  too  sudden 
wi-  you,  fur  I  ha'  sarved  for  ye  well  nigh 
as  long  as  the  man  sarved  for  'is  sweet'art 
i'  Scriptur'.  WeSnt  ye  gi'e  me  a  kind 
answer  at  last? 

Dora.  I  bave  no  tboughl  of  mairiage. 
roy  friend.  We  have  been  in  such  gtief 
these  five  years,  not  only  on  my  sister's 
account,  but  the  ill  success  of  the  farm, 
and  the  debts,  and  my  father's  breaking 
down,  and  his  blindness.  How  could  I 
think  of  leaving  him? 

DobsaH.  Eh,  but  I  be  well  to  do; 
and  if  ye  would  nobbut  hev  me,  I  would 
taiLke  the  ond  blind  man  to  my  olin  iiie- 
wde.     You  should  bev  him  alius  wi'  ye. 

Dora.  You  are  generous,  but  it  can- 
not be.  I  cannot  love  you  ;  nay,  I  think 
I  never  can  be  brought  to  love  any  man. 
It  seems  lo  me  that  I  hale  men,  ever 
since  my  sister  left  us.  Oh,  see  here. 
{PuUi  eul  a  Ittltr.)  I  wear  it  next  my 
heart.  Poor  sister,  I  had  it  five  years 
ago.  '  Dearest  Dora,  —  1  have  lost  my- 
self, and  am  lost  fori  ever  to  you  and  my 
poor  father.  I  thought  Mr.  Edgar  the 
best  of  men,  and  he  has  proved  himself 
the  worst.  Seek  not  for  me,  or  you  may 
6nd  meat  the  bottom  of  the  river.  —  Eva.' 
Dotson.  Be  that  my  fault? 
Dora.  No;  hut  how  should  I,  with 
this  grief  still  al  my  heart,  take  to  the 
milking  of  your  cows,  the  falting  of  your 


calves,  the  making  of  your  butter,  and 
Ihe  managing  of  your  poultry  7 

Dobson.  Naay,  but  I  bev  en  owd 
wotnan  as  'ud  see  to  all  that;  and  you 
should  sit  i'  your  oSn  parlour  quite  like  a 
laSdy,  ye  should  1 

Dora.    It  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  An'  plaSy  the  planner,  if  ye 
liked,  all  daay  long,  like  a  taady,  ye 
should  an'  all. 

Dora.     It  cannot  be. 

Doison.  And  I  would  loove  tha  moot 
nor  ony  gentleman  'ud  loove  tha. 

Dora.     No,  no;   it  cannot  be. 

Doiton.  And  p'raps  ye  hears  'at  I 
Soomtimcs  taHkes  a  drop  too  much;  but 
that  be  all  along  o'  you,  Miss,  because 
ye  weSnt  hev  me;  but,  if  ye  would,  1 
could  put  all  thai  o'  one  side  eiisy  anew. 

Dora.  Cannot  you  understand  plain 
words,  Mr.  Dobson?  I  tell  you,  it  can- 
not be. 

DotsoH.  Eh  lass  !  Thy  feyther  eddi- 
cated  his  darters  to  marry  genllefcriUk, 
and  see  what's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora.  That  is  enough,  Farmer  Dob- 
son. You  have  shown  me  that,  Ibough 
fortune  had  bom  you  into  the  estate  of  a 
gentleman,  you  would  slill  have  been 
Farmer  Dobson.  Yon  had  belter  attend 
to  your  hayfield.    Good  afternoon. 

{Exil. 

Dotson.  '  Farmer  Dobson  ! '  Well, 
I  be  Farmer  Dobson;  but  I  thinks 
Farmer  Dobson's  dog  'ud  ha'  knaw'd 
belter  nor  to  cast  her  sister's  misfortin 
inter  'er  teeth  arter  she'd  been  a-reiidin' 
me  Ihe  letter  wi'  'er  voice  a-shafikin',  and 
the  drop  in  'er  eye.  Theer  she  goSs! 
Shall  I  foller  'er  and  ax  'er  to  maSke  it 
up?  NoH,  not  yet.  Let  'er  cool  upon 
it;  I  likes  'er  all  the  better  fur  taSkin' 
me  down,  like  a  laady.  as  she  be. 
Farmer  Dobson  I  1  be  Farmer  Dobson, 
sewer  anew;  but  if  iver  I  cooms  upo' 
Gentleman  Hedgar  ageSn,  and  doSnt 
laay  my  cartwhip  athurt  'is  shou'ders, 
why  then  I  beSnt  Farmer  Dobson,  but 
summun  else  —  blaSme'i  if  I  beant ! 
Enter  Haymakers  loirt  a  load  ef  hay. 

The  last  on  it,  eh? 

\sl  Haymaker.    Yeb. 
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i)ebi9M.     HoSm  w 


t,  then. 

[Exit  surlily. 

ul  Haymaktr.  Well,  it  be  the  last 
kiiid  hoSm. 

ind  Haymaktr.  Yeas,  an'  owd  Dub- 
;.on  ahoulit  be  glad  on  it.  What  maikM 
'im  alius  sa  gliim? 

Sally  Alien.  Glum  !  he  be  wuss  nor 
glum.  He  coom'd  up  lo  nie  yisterdaS; 
i'  the  haaylield,  when  mei  and  my 
aweet'arl  was  a-woiking  along  o'  one 
tide  wi'  one  another,  and  he  seat  'im 
awaSy  to  t'other  end  o'  the  field;  and 
when  I  ixed  'im  why,  be  telled  me  'at 
sweet'arts  niver  worked  well  togither; 
and  I  telled  'itn  'at  »weet'art»  allul 
worked  best  Eogither;  and  then  lie 
cftlled  me  a  rude   naiime,  and  1  can't 

Jama.  Why,  lass,  doiint  tha  knaw  he 
be  sweet  upo'  Dora  Sleei,  and  she  weiint 
ta  much  as  look  at  'im?  And  wheniver 
'e  sees  two  sweet'arts  togilher  like  thou 
and  me,  Sally,  he  be  fit  to  bust  hissen  wi' 
spites  and  jalousies. 

Sally.     Let  'tm  bust  hissen,  then,  for 

\st  Haymaker.  Well  but,  as  I  laid 
afoor,  it  be  Ibe  last  load  boijm;  do  Iboa 
and  thy  sweet'art  sing  us  hoam  to  supper 
—  'The  Last  Load  Hoam.' 

All.     Ayl     'The  Last  Load  HoSm.' 

Sa>^. 
What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saly, 
Wi'  the  wild  white  rose,  an'  the  wood- 
bine sa  gaay, 
An'  the  middera  all  mow'd,  an'  Che  sky 

What  did  ye  saiiy,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
When  ye   Ihowl    there   were    nawbody 

watchin'  o'  you. 
And  you  an'  your  Sally  was  forkin'  the 

At  the  end  of  the  datty. 
For  the  last  loSd  hofim? 

What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  saay, 
Wi'  the  briar  sa  green,  an'  the  wilier  sa 

graiiy, 
An'  the  midders  all  mow'il,  an'  the  sky 

Do  ye  think  I  he  gawin'  lo  tell  it  to  you, 


What  we  monl  safiy,  and  whait  we  mowt 

do. 
When  me  an'  my  Sally  wat  forkin'  tfce 

At  the  end  of  the  (laay. 
For  the  last  lold  hoam? 

But  what  did  ye  saSy,  and  what  cUd  ye  do, 
Wi'  the  butterflies  out,  and  the  swallea 

at  plaiiy. 
An'  the  midders  all  mow'd,  an'  the  skf 

sa  blue? 
Why,  coom  then,  owd  feller,  l^U  IcH  k  b 


For  n 


you; 


in'  my  Sally  we  swear'd  to  be 


To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what 

Till  the  end  of  the  daiy 
And  the  last  loiid  holm. 

All.     Well  sung! 

Jamts.  Fanny  be  the  naiime  i'  d» 
song,  but  I  swopt  it  fur  ske. 

[_Poi»Hng  to  Sally. 

Sally.  Let  ma  alo&n  afoor  fuilk,  wOt 
tha? 

11/  Haymaker.  Ye  shall  sing  tblt 
BgeSn  to-night,  fur  owd  Dobson'U  ^'e  a 
a  bit  o'  supper. 

SaUy.  1  weant  goi  to  owd  Dotaoo; 
he  wur  rude  to  me  i'  tha  haSyftdd.  and 
he'll  be  rude  to  me  ageiin  to-night.  Owd 
Steer's  gotten  all  hia  grass  down  and 
wants  a  hand,  and  I'll  go3  to  him. 

1st  Haymaker.  Owd  Steer  gi'et  nob- 
but  cowd  lea  to  '>i  men,  and  owd  Dob- 

Salfy.  Bat  I'd  like  owd  Steer"*  cowii 
tea  better  nor  Dobson's  beei.     Good-bye. 

/amei.     Gi'e  us  a  buss  fust,  lais. 
Sally.     I  telled  tha  to  let  ma  aloSn  r 
James.    Why,   wasn't    thou   and   me 

a-bussin'  o'  one  another  t'other  «de  o' 
the  haSycock,  when  owd  Dobson  cuom'd 
upo'  us?  I  can't  let  tha  aloin  if  1 
■onld,  Sally.  [  Offering  lo  kiss  ktr. 
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Enter  HaRoI.D. 
Hareld.     Not  Harold  !    '  Philip  Edgar. 
Philip  Edgar ! ' 
Her  phantom  callM  me  by  the  name  she 

1  (old  ber  I  sbonld  hear  her  ftom  th« 
grave. 

Afl  yooder  is  her  casement.  I  re- 
member 

Her  bright  face  beaming  starlike  down 

Thro'  that  rich  cloud  of  blossom.    Since 

I  left  her 
H«re  weeping.  I  have  langed  the  world. 


'rhro'  every  sensual  course 

feast 
'rhat  leave!  but  emptiness. 


of  that  full 


'To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen 
what  maSy, 
To  the  end  o'  the  daSy 
An'  the  last  bad  hoSm.' 

Harold.     Poor   Eva!    O  my  God,  if 

A  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations — 
Reaction  needs  must  follow  revel  —  yet — 
Why  feel  remorse,  be,  knowing  that  he 

Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nalure  a  liai,  making  us  feel  guilty 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather — of  hi« 
They  say,  that  women  — 

O  this  mortal  hoo»e. 
Which  we  are  horn  into,  is  haunted  by 
The  ghosts  of  the  dead  passions  of  dead 

And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our  own 

flesh. 
And  bring  ua  to  confusion. 

He  was  only 
A  poor  philosopher  who  catl'd  the  mind 
Of  children  a  blank  page,  a  tabula  rasa. 
There,  there,  is  writ) en  in  invisible  inki 
'Lust,   Prodigality,  CovetousncM,  Craft, 


Cowardice,  Mnrder'  —  and  the  heat  and 
fire 

Of  life  will  bring  them  out,  and  black 

enough, 
So  the  child  grow  to  manhood :  better 

death 
With  our  lirst  wail  than  Ufe  — 

Song  {/itrther  off). 

'Till  the  end  o'  Ihe  da5y 
An'  the  last  load  boam, 
LoSd  hoSm.' 

This  bridge  again  t    {Stifisontht  brU/p.) 

How  often  have  I  stood 

With  Eva  here !    The  brook  among  ill 

Forget-me-not,     meadowsweet,    willow- 
herb. 
I  had  some  smattering  of  science  then. 
Taught  her  the  learned  names,  anatomised 
The  6owcr»  for  her  —  and  now  I  only  wish 
This   pool   were   deep    enough,  that   I 

might  plunge 
And  lose  myself  for  ever. 

Enttr  Dan  Smith  (tinpng). 
Gee  oop  !  whoS !     Gee  oop !  whoS ! 
Sciizars  an'  Pumpy  was  good  una  to  goS 
Thruf  slush  an'  squad 
When  rofidt  was  had. 
But  ballus  'ad  stop  at  the  Vine-an'-tbe- 
Hop, 
Fur  boSib  on  'em  knawed  as  well  as 

That  beer  be  as  good   fur  'erses  as 


The  beer's  gotten  oop  into  my  'eSd. 
5'iver  1  mun  git  along  hack  to  the  farm, 
fur  she  (elled  ma  to  taake  the  cart  lu 
Li  tl  lech  ester. 

Entir  DoKA. 
Half  an  hour  iate  !  why  are  you  loiter- 
ing here?     Away  with  you  al  once. 

[Exit  Dan  Smith. 
[Siting  Harold  on  briifgi.') 

Some  madnniii  b  i^ 
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|}eiticul>tiiig  there  upon  the  bhdge? 
I  un  half  ^rud  to  pass. 

Harold.  Sometimet  I  wondei. 

When  man  has  surely  learnt  at  last  that 

all 
His  old-world  faith,  the  blossom  of  his 

Has  faded,  falling  fruitless  —  whether  then 
All  of  us,  all  at  once,  may  not  be  teizcd 
With  some  tierce  passion,  not  so  much 

for  Death 
As  against  Life  !  all,  all,  into  the  dark  — ' 
No  mOie !  —  and  science  now  could  diug 

and  balm  us 
Back  into  nescience  with  as  little  pain 
As  it  is  to  fall  asleep. 

This  beggarly  life. 
This  poor,  tiat,  hedged-in  Geld  —  no  dis- 

Hollow  Pandora-hoK, 

With  all  the  pleasures  flown,  not  even 

Left  at  the  bottom ! 

Superstitious  fool. 
What   brought   me   here?    To  see   her 

grave?  her  ghost? 
Her  ghoat  is  everyway  about  me  here. 
Dora  icoming  forward).    Allow  me, 

sir,  to  pass  you. 
Harold.  Eva ! 

Dora.  Eva ! 

Harold.     What  are  you?    Where  do 

you  come  from? 
Dora.  From  the  farm 

Here,  close  at  band. 
Harold.        Are  you  —  you  are  —  that 
Dora, 
The  sister.     I  have  heard  of  yon.    The 

Is  very  striking. 

Dora.  You  knew  Eva,  then? 

Harold.    Yes^l  was  thinking  of  her 
when  —  Oh  yes, 
Many  years  back,  and  never  since  have 

Her  equal  for  pure  innocence  of  nature. 

And  loveliness  of  feature. 

Dora.  No,  nor  L 

Harold.    Except,  indeed,  I  have  found 
it  once  again 

In  your  own  self. 

Dora.    You   flatter    me.     Dear    Eva 

Was  always  tboogbt  the  prettier. 


Upon   a  great   unhappine 
Dora.     Indeed,  you  seei 


I'd  in  tronUc,   . 


Harold.    And  yon  : 

Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help  mt 

Dora.   (Aiidi.)     How  worn  he  loob,   j 
poor  man '.  who  is  it,  I  w<»ida. 
How  can  I  help  him?    (Aland.)    H^  ' 
I  ask  your  name? 

Harold.     Harold. 

Dora,     I  never  heard  her  mention  foo.  : 

Harold.     I  met  her  Grst  at  a  &m  in   ; 
Cumberland  — 


Dora 


e,  perhaps 
inful     circui 


The     painlul     circumstances     which   t 

I  will  not  vex  you  by  repeating  tbem  — 
Only  last  week  at  Littlechesler,  drove  mc 
From   out   her  memory.     Sbe  has  ^  i 

appeai'd. 
They   told     me,   from    the    farm — aid  | 

darker  news. 
.    Dora.     Sbe     has     disappcar'd,    pu« 

darling,  from  the  world  — 
Left  but  one  dreadful  line  to  say,tbatn 
Should   find   her  in  the  river;   and  ve 

dragg'd 
The  Littlechester  river  all  in  Tain: 
Have  sonow'd  for  her  all  these  years  in 

And  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken  dows 
By   losing  her  —  she  was  his   bvotnitr 

child  — 
Has  let  his  faun,  all  his  affairs,  I  fear. 
But  for  the  slender  help  that  I  can  gire, 
Fall  into  ruin.    Ah  !  that  villain,  Eili^-. 
If  he  should  ever  shoiV  his  face  among  A 
Our  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him,  slou 

him,  hunt  him 
With   pitchforks  oflT  the  faim,  for  all  uC 

Loved  her,  and  she  was  worthy  of  >l 
love. 
Harold    They  say,  we  thoold  t<xjpn  , 
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Derm.     Ay,  if  the  wretch  were  dead  I 
might  forgive  him; 
We   know   not  whether  he  be  dead  or 
living. 
Harotd.     What  Edgai? 
Dora.  Philip  Edgar  of  Tuft  Hall 

In  Somerset.     Perhaps  you  know  him? 

Harold.  Slightly. 

{Atide^     Ay,   for  how  slightly  have  I 

known  myself. 

Dora.     Thii  Edgar,  then,  is  living? 

Harold.  Living?  well  — 

One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall  in  Son>. 


le? 


s  there  n 


re   than 


Harold.    Nay— now— not  o 

for  I  am  Philip  Harold. 

Dtra.    That  one,  is  he  then  —  dead  1 

Harold.     l^Aiidf.)     My  father's  dealh, 

Let  her   believe  it  mine^  this,   for  the 

Will  leave  me  a  free  field. 

Dora.  Dead  I   and  this  world 

Is  brighter  for  his  absence  as  that  other 
la  darker  for  bis  presence. 

Har^.  \%  not  this 

To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 

Dora.     My    live-years'    anger   cannot 
die  at  once, 
Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him.     I 

I  shall    forgive   him  —  by-and-by  —  not 

0  ur,  yon  seem  to  have  a  heart;   if  you 
Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when  we 

Her  bed  unslept  in,  storm  and  shower 

Her  CBtement,  her  poor  spaniel  wailing 

That  desolate   letter,   blotted  with   her 


Our  old  nurse  crying  as  if  for  her  own 

chUd, 
My  father  stricken  with  his  lint  paralysis, 
And  then  with  blindness  —  had  you  been 

And  wen  all  thi*,  then  yon  would  know 


So  easy  to  furgive  —  even  the  dead. 
Harold.     But  sure  am  1  that  of  youi 
gentleness 
You  will  forgive  him.     She,  you  mooni 


The  Hy  that  drew  her  blood;  and,  were 

she  living. 
Would  not  —  if  penitent  —  have  denied 

him  hir 
Forgiveness.      And    perhaps    the   man 

himself. 
When  hearing  of  that  piteous  death,  has 

More   than  we  know.      But  wherefore 

wa^e  your  heart 
Inlookingonachilland  changeless  Past? 
Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt;  (he  Past 
Remains  Ihe  Past.     Bui  yon  are  young, 

and  —  pardon  me  — 
As  lovely  as  your  sister.     Who  can  tell 
What  golden  hours,  with  what  full  hands, 

may  be 
Waiting  you  in  the  distance?    Might  I 

call 
Upon   your  father  —  1    have    seen    the 

And  cheer  his  blindness  with  a  traveller's 

tales? 
Dora.    Call  if  you  will,  and  when  yon 

will.     I  cannot 
Well  answer  for  my  father ;  but  if  you 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  our  iweet  Eva 
When  in  her  brighter  girlhood,  I  at  least 
Will  bid  you  welcome,  and  will  listen  to 

Now  I  mu^t  go. 

Harold.     But  give  me  first  your  band : 
I   do   not   dare,  like  an   old  friend,  to 

shake  it. 
I  kiss  it  a*  a  prelude  to  that  privilege 
When  you  shall  know  me  better. 

Dora.  {Aside.)     How  beautiful 

His  manners  are,  and  bow   unlike  the 

You  are  staying  here? 

Harold^  Yes,  at  the  way«de  inn 

Close  by  inat  alder-i^nd  in  your  brook, 
'The  Angler's  Home.' 

Dora.  K^t yett  one? 

Harold.  No,  but  I 
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Tike  •ome  delist  io  aketcbing,  and  the 

coontry 
Hu  muiy  charms,  altbo'  the  inbibitanli 
Seem  Mmi-bBrbBroiu. 

Dora.  I  am  gUd  it  plexei  you; 

Yet  I,  bom   here,  not    only  love    the 

But  its  inhabitant!  too;  and  yon,  I  doubt 

Would   take  to  them  u  kindly,  if  you 

To  live  lome  time  among  them. 

Harold.  If  I  did, 

Then  one  at  Icalt  of  iu  inhabitinta 
Might  have  more  charm  for  me  than  all 
Ibe  country. 
Dura.     That   one,    then,    should    be 

grateful  for  your  prefefcnce. 
Harold.    I  cannot  tell,  tho'  standing 

{Addt. )     She  colours  ! 

Dora.  Sir ! 

Harold.  Be  not  afraid  of  me. 

For  these  are  no  conventional  flourishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 

Youi  likeness 

\_Shouli  andcritt  viitheui. 

Dora,    What   wai   that?     my    poor 

blind  folbec 

.  Enttr  Farming  Man. 

FariHtng  Man.  Miss  Dora,  Dan 
Smith's  cart  hes  runned  ower  a  laady  i' 
the  holler  laane,  and  they  ha'  ta'en  the 
body  op  inter  your  chaumber,  and  they 
be  all  a-callin'  for  ye. 

Dora.  The  body !  —  Heavens!  I  come  I 

Harold.  But  you  are  trembling. 

Allow  me  to  go  with  you  (o  the  farm. 

Eultr  DoBSON. 

DobsoH.  What  feller  wur  it  as  'a'  been 
a-talkin'  fur  hafife  an  hour  wi'  my  Dora? 
(^Looking  aflir  him.)  SeeSms  I  ommost 
knawa  the  back  on  'im  —  drest  like  a 
gentleman,  too.  Damn  all  gentlemen, 
lays  I !  1  should  ha'  Ihowt  they'd  bed 
anew  o'  gentlefoSk,  as  I  telled  'er  to-daiiy 
when  she  fell  foul  upo'  me. 

Minds  ma  u'  lummun.  1  could  BweSr 
to  that;  but  that  be  all  one,  fur  1  haStes 
"im  afoor  I  knaws  what  'e  be.    Theer! 


he  turns  round.  Fliilip  Hedgar  c' 
Soomerset!  Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soonei- 
sct !  — NoS  —  yeas  —  thaw  the  feDeri 
gone  and  maide  such  a  litter  of  his  bacc. 
Eh  lad,  if  >l  be  Ihou,  I'U  PhiUp  th>: 
a-plaiyin'  the  laSme  ga£me  wi'  ny  Don 
—  I'll  Soomerset  tha. 

I'd  like  to  drag  'im  thruf  the  hcnc- 
pond,  and  she  to  be  a-lookin'  at  iL  I' 
like  to  leather  'im  black  and  blue,  id! 
she  to  be  a-taughin'  at  it.  I'd  like  Ic 
fell  'im  as  dead  as  a  bullock  !  (Ci** 
ing  hisjist.) 

But  what  'nd  she  saSy  to  that?  Sht 
telled  me  once  nut  to  meddle  wi'  'im,  and 
DOW  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and  I  cso't 

It  mun  be  hint.  No£!  For  she'd 
niver  'a'  been  talkin'  haafe  an  hour  ■i' 
the  divil  'at  killed  her  oin  siter,  or  slic 
beant  E>ora  Steer. 

Yeiis  1     Fur  she  niver  knawed  'is  ban 

when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor;    but  111  malLt 

'er  knaw !     I'll  maakc  'er  knaw '. 

Enter  HAROLD. 

Nafiy,  but  I  mun  git  out  on  'is  wait 

now,  or  I  shall  be  the  death  on  'im. 

[Em. 
Harold     How  the   clown  glared  u 
me  \  that  Dobbins,  is  it. 
With  whom  1  used  to  jar?   but  can  be 

Thro'  live  years'  absence,  and  my  change 


s  and  the 


ofn; 
The  tan  of  southern   s 

beard? 
I  may  as  well  avoid  him. 

Ladylike  t 
Lilytike  in  her  stateljnets  and  sweeti>en: 
How  came  she  by  it?  —  a  dau^tef  cf 

the  fields. 
This  Dora ! 
She  gave  her  hand,  unask'd,  at  the  fanu 

g«te; 
I  almost  think   she  half   retum'd    the 

Of  mine.     What,  I  that  held  the  orange 

blossom 
Dark  as  the  yew?  but  may  not   thoK, 

who  march 
Before  their  age,  turn  back  at  tunes,  mi 
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ConitMy    to    caitom?     and    now     the 

stronger  motlTe, 
Misnamed   ttee-will  —  the  crov'  would 

call  it  conscience  — 
Moves  me  —  to  what?     I  am  dreaming; 

for  the  post 
Look'd    thto'   the   present,   Era's    eyes 

thro'  hen  — 
A  spell  upon  me  I     Suiely  I  loved  Eva 
More  than  I  knew  I  or  is  it  but  the  past 
That  brightens   in   retiring?      Oh,   last 

Tired,  pacing  my  new  lands  at  Little- 

I  dozed  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  black 

Flow'd  thro' my  dreams  —  if  dremns  they 

were.    She  rose 
From  the  foul  flood  and  pointed  toward 

the  farm. 
And  her  ciy  rang  to  me  across  the  years, 
'  I  call  yon,  Philip  Edgar,  Philip  Edgar  I 
Come,  you  will  set  all  right  ^in,  and 

father 
Will  not  die  miserable.'    I  could  make 

A  comfort  to  him  —  so  be  more  at  peace 
With  mine  own  self.    Some  of  my  former 

Would   lind  my  logic  faulty;    let  them. 

Flows   thro'  my  life   again,  and  I  have 

lighted 
On  a  new  pleasure.    Anyhow  we  must 
Move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 
The  stronger  motive  rules. 

But  she  hates  Edgar, 
May  not  this  Dobbins,  or  some  other,  spy 
Edgar   in   Harold?    Well  then,  I  must 

Lo*e  Harold  lirst,  and  then  she  will  for- 

Edgar  lor  Harold's  sake.     She  said  her- 
self 
She  would   forgive  bim,  by-and-by,  not 

For  her  own  sake  lAtn,  if  not  for  mine  — 

But  by-and-by. 

Enter  DoBSON  bthind. 


load.  '  Philip  Edgar,  Esq,'  Ay,  you  be 
a  pretty  squire.  I  ha'  fun'  ye  out,  I  hev. 
Eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw  what  tha  meSns  wl' 
by-and-by?  Fur  if  ye  be  goin'  to  sarve 
our  Dora  as  ye  saived  our  Eva  —  then, 
by-and-by,  if  she  weant  listen  to  me  when 
I  be  a-tryin'  to  saSve  'er  —  if  she  weSot 
—  look  to  thysen,  for,  by  the  Lord.  I'd 
think  na  moor  o'  maiikin'  an  end  o'  tha 

hanged  ma  at  'Size  fur  it. 
Harold.    Dobbins,  I  think  ! 
Dehsen.     I  befint  Dobbins, 
Harold.    Nor  am  I  Edgar,  my  good 

Dohton.    Tha  lies !     What  basta  been 

BoSyin'  to  my  Dora? 

Harold.  I  have  been  telling  her  of 
the  death  of  one  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft 
Hall,  Somerset. 

DobsoH.     Tha  lies! 

Harold  {pulling  out  a  neaapapir'). 
Well,  my  man,  it  seems  that  you  can 
read.     Look  there  —  under  the  deaths, 

Dobson.  'O'  the  17th,  Philip  Edgar, 
0'  Ton  Hall,  Soomeiset.'  How  coom 
thou  to  be  sa  like  'im,  then? 

Harold.  Naturally  enough;  for  I  am 
closely  related  to  the  dead  man's  family, 

Dobson.  An'  'ow  coom  thou  by  the 
letter  to  'im? 

Harold.  Naturally  again;  for  as  I 
used  to  transact  all  his  business  for  him, 
1  had  to  look  over  his  letters.  Now 
then,  see  these  {lakii  oui  litliri).  Half 
a  score  of  them,  all  directed  to  me  — 
Harold. 

Dobjoit.  'Arold !  'Arold!  'Arold,  so 
they  be, 

Harold.  My  name  is  Harold !  Good 
day,  Dobbins!  [£ji/. 

Dobion.  'Arold!  The  feller's  cleSn 
daSzed,  an'  ma£ied,  an'  mailed,  an'  mud- 
dled ma.  DeSd  I  It  mun  he  true,  fur  it 
wur  i'  print  as  black  as  owt  NaSy,  but 
'Good  daSy,  Dobbins.'  Why,  that  wur 
the  very  twang  on  'im.  Hi,  lad,  but 
'whether  thou  be  Hedgar,  or  Hedgar's 
business  man,  thou  hesn't  naw  business 
'ere  wi'  my  Dora,  as  I  knaws  on,  an' 
whether  thou  calls  Ihysen  Hedgar  or 
Harold,  if  thou  stick  to  she  I'll  stick  to 
thee  —  stick  to  tha  like  a  weasel  to   a 
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rabbit,  I  will.  Ajf !  ind  I'd  like  to  shoot 
tha  like  »  rabbit  an'  all.  'Good  dtSy, 
Dobbini.'     Dang  Ch>! 


Dgra  (ringing  a  handitU ) .     Milly ! 
Enttr  MlLLY. 

Milfy.    The  little 'ymn?    VeSi,  Miss; 
but  I  wur  so  ta'tn  up  wi'  leii<iin'  the  owd 
man  about  all  the  blessed  <murnin'  'at  I 
ha'  nabbut  lamed  nij'sen  haste  on  i[. 
"O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe, 

Noi  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow; 

For  all  the  souls  on  earth  Ihat  live 

To  be  forgiven  must  forgive. 

Forgive  him  seventy  times  and  seven; 

For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  Heaven 

Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven.' 
'    But  111  git  the  book  agean,  and  larn 
mysen  the  rest,  and  saiy  it  Co  ye  afoor 
dark;   ye  ringed  fut  Ihat,  Miss,  didn't  ye? 

Dora.  No,  Milly;  but  if  the  farming 
men  be  i^me  for  their  wages,  to  send 
Ibem  up  to  me. 

MiUy.    YeSa,  Mis*.  iExit. 

Dora  {silling  at  dtik  counting  money) . 
Enough  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
(_Eitltr  Farming  Men.)  Good  afternoon, 
my  friends.  1  am  sorry  Mi,  Steer  still 
continues  too  unwell  to  attend  to  you, 
but  the  schoolmaster  looked  to  (he  paying 
you  your  wages  when  I  was  away,  didn't 
he? 

A/in.     YeSs;   and  thanks  to  ye. 

Dora.  Some  of  uur  workmen  have 
left  us,  but  he  sent  me  an  alphabetical 
lis!  of  those  that  remain,  so,  Allen,  I  may 
as  well  begin  with  you. 

Allin  (ivitk  iii  hand  to  his  tar'). 
Halfabilical !  Taiike  one  o'  the  young 
'una  fust.  Miss,  fur  I  be  a  bit  deaf,  and  I' 
wur  hallus  scaared  by  a  big  word;  leSst- 
waiys,  1  should  be  wi'  a  lawyer. 

Dora,  I  spoke  of  your  names,  Allen, 
as  they  are  arranged  here  (shozei  iaoi)  — 
according  lo  their  hrit  letters. 


Allen.      Letters!      Yeiis,  I  sees  duw. 

Them  be  what  they  larns  the  childer'  x 
school,  but  1  were  born  afoor  ichoolin- 

Dora.  But,  Allen,  tho'  yau  can't  rcM. 
you  could  whitewash  Ihat  cottage  of  yoia 
where  your  grandsoD  had  the  fever. 

Alien.     I'll  hev  it  done  o'  Monday. 

Dora.  Else  if  tbe  fever  spreadi  the 
parish  will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

AlUn.  MeaP  why,  it  be  tbe  Loid'i 
doin',  noiin  o'  mine;  d'ye  think  /"rfgrt 
'em  the  fever?  But  1  tlianks  ye  all  Ibc 
saSme,  Miss.     (  7'akis  m^ney.'j 

Dora  {calling  out  namii).  Higpn 
Jackson,  Luscoinbe,  Nokes,  Oldham. 
Skipwotlh  1  (All laii  monry.'i  Did  yoa 
find  Ihat  you  worked  at  all  the  worx 
upon  the  cold  tea  than  you  would  ban 
done  upon  the  beer? 

Niggins.    Noa,  Miss;   we  worked  ik- 


t   upn 


Ihe  cowd  t 


but  ■ 


work'd  better  upo'  the  beer. 

Dora.  Come,  come,  you  worked  wiD 
enough,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  all 
of  you.  There's  for  you,  and  you.  and 
yon.  Count  the  money  and  see  if  it's  iL 
righL 

Mm.  All  right.  Miss;  and  tbank  je 
kindly. 

[Extttnl    Luscombe,   Noke»,   CHd- 
bam,  Skipworlh. 

Dora.  Dan  Smith,  my  father  and  I 
forgave  you  stealing  our  coals. 

[Dan  Smith  advanres  ta  Don. 

Dan  Smith  (i/lbwing).  Whoy,  0 
lor.  Miss!  Ihat  wur  sa  long  back,  anl 
the  walls  sa  thin,  and  Ihe  windeis  t>iv>fc- 
ken,  and  the  weather  sa  cowd,  and  mv 


a-gitlin' 


I  say  that  we  had  lor- 

Bul,  Dan  Smith,  Ihey  tell 

me  thai  yon  —  and  you  have  six  chUdrec 

—  spenl  all  your  last  Saturday's  wages  at 
the  ale-house;  that  you  were  Rapid 
drunk  all  Sunday,  and  so  ill  in  conse- 
quence all  Monday  that  you  did  sot 
come  inio  the  hayfiel.l.  Why  ahoold  1 
pay  you  your  full  wages? 

Dan  Smilh.     I  be  ready  to  taSke  the 

Dora.     And  as  ready  lo  break  il  again. 
Besides  it  was  yon  that  were  driving  the 
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CMt  —  and  I  Stti  you  were  tipgy  Ihen, 
too  —  when  you  lamed  the  lady  in  the 
hollow  lane. 

£>an  Smm  {itU<nving).  Olor.Misit 
noB,  nofi,  noa !  Ye  seei  the  hoUer  \aine 
be  hallui  la  dark  i'  the  arternoon,  and 
wheere  the  big  eihtree  cuti  sthurt  it,  il 
gi'es  a  turn  like,  and  'ow  should  1  see  tu 
USme  the  laidjr,  and  mea  coomin'  along 
pretty  iharp  an'  all? 

Dora.  Well,  there  ate  your  wages; 
the  next  time  you  waste  them  at  a  pot- 
hoiBe  you  get  no  more  from  me.  (_Eiit 
Dan  Smith.)  Sally  Allen,  you  worked 
for  Mr.  DolMun,  didn't  you? 

Sally  (jnh/ancing).  Yeia,  Miss;  but 
he  wur  so  rough  wi'  ma,  I  couldn't 
abide  'im, 

£>Bra.  Why  should  he  be  rough  with 
yon?  Vou  are  as  good  al  a  man  in  the 
haytield.  What's  become  of  your 
brother? 

Sally.  'Listed  for  a  su&dger.  Miss,  ¥ 
the  Queen's  Real  Hard  Tillety. 

Dara.  And  your  sweetheart  —  when 
are  yon  and  he  to  be  married  ? 

Sally.  Al  Michaelmas,  Miss,  pleue 
Cod. 

Dffra.  Yon  are  an  honeit  pair,  I 
will  come  to  your  wedding. 

Sally.  An'  1  thanks  ye  fur  that,  Miu, 
moor  nor  fur  the  wafige. 

(JioiHg — returns.)  'A.cotched  ma 
about  the  waHlst,  Miss,  when  'e  wur  'ere 
afoor,  an'  axed  ma  to  be  'is  little  Swcel- 
'art,  an  'soa  I  knaw'd  'im  when  I  seed 
'im  agein  an'  I  telled  feyther  on  'im. 

Dora.     What  is  all  this,  Allen? 

AUm.  Why,  Miss  Dora,  meS  and 
my  maates,  us  three,  we  wants  to  hev 

MiggiHi.  That  be  'im.  and  meS,  Mits. 
Jatkson.     An'  mca.  Miss. 

Allen.  An'  we  weSnt  mention  naw 
naSmn.  we'd  as  lief  talk  o'  the  Diril 
afooT  ye  as  'im,  fur  they  says  the  master 
goas  clean  off  his  't.i.A  when  he  'cars  the 
tiaame  on  'im ;  but  us  three,  arter  Sally'd 
telled  us  on  'im,  we  fun'  'im  out  a-walkin' 
i' West  Field  wi' a  white 'at,  nine  o'clock, 
npo'  Tuesday  mutnin',  and  all  on  us,  wi' 
your  leave,  we  wants  to  leather  'im. 

Dwa.     Who? 


Alltn.     Him  as  did  the  mischief  her 


Dora.  He's  dead,  man  —  dead;  gone 
to  his  account  —  dead  and  buried. 

AUen.  I  beani  sa  Sewer  o'  that,  fur 
Sally  knaw'd  'im.     Now  then? 

Dora.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Somenet- 
shiie  papers. 

Allen.  Then  yon  mun  be  his  brother, 
an'  we'll  leather  'im. 

Dora.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a 
brother.  Some  foolish  mistake  of 
Sally's;  but  what!  would  you  beat  a 
man  for  his  brother's  fault?  That  were 
a  wild  justice  indeed.  Let  bygones  be 
bygones.  Go  home !  Good-night!  (,All 
txeunl.)  1  have  once  more  paid  them 
all.  The  work  of  (he  farm  will  go  on 
still,  but  for  how  long?  We  are  almost 
at  (he  bottom  of  the  well:  little  more  to  be 
drawnfrom  it  —  andwhatthen?  Encum- 
bered as  we  are,  who  would  lend  us  any- 
thing? We  shall  have  to  sell  all  the 
land,  which  Father,  for  a  whole  life,  has 
been  getting  together,  again,  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
What  am  I  to  do?  Farmer  Dobson, 
were  I  to  marry  him,  has  promised  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water;  and  the 
man  has  doubtless  a  good  heart,  and  a 
trueandlastingloveforme:  yet — though 
I  can  be  sorry  for  him  —  as  the  good  Sally 
says, '  I  can't  abide  him  '  —  almost  brutal, 
and  matched  with  my  Harold  is  like  a 
hedge  thistle  by  a  garden  rose.  But 
then,  he,  too  —  will  he  ever  be  of  one 
faith  with  his  wife?  which  is  my  dream 
of  a  true  marriage.  Can  I  fenc;  him 
kneeling  with  me.  and  uttering  the  same 
prayer;  standing  up  side  by  side  with  me, 
and  singing  the  same  hymn?  I  fear  not. 
Have  I  done  wisely,  then,  in  accepting 
him?  But  may  not  a  girl's  love-dream 
have  too  much  romance  in  it  to  be  real- 
ised all  at  once,  or  altogether,  or  any- 
where but  in  Heaven?  And  yet  1  had 
once  a  vision  of  a  pure  and  perfect  mar- 
riage, where  the  man  and  the  woman, 
only  ditTering  as  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker,  should  walk  hand  in  band   to- 
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getbei  down  thit  valley  of  lean,  a*  (hey 
ull  it  BO  truly,  to  the  grave  at  the  bottom, 
and  lie  down  there  together  in  the  dark- 
nen  which  would  seem  but  for  a  moment, 
lo  be  wakened  again  together  by  the  light 
of  the  leiurreclioD,  and  no  more  part- 
ings for  ever  and  for  ever.  (^iValis  up 
and  dnan.    Sie  lings.} 

'  O  hafipy  lark,  that  warbles!  high 

Above  thy  lowly  nest, 
O  brook,  that  brawlest  merrily  by 

Thro*  lietds  that  oace  were  blest, 
O  tower  spiring  to  the  aky, 

O  graves  in  daisies  drest, 
O  Love  and  life,  how  weary  am  I, 

And  how  I  long  for  rest.' 

There,  there,  I  am  a  fooll  Tears  1  I 
have  Bomctimei  been  moved  to  tears  by 
a  chapter  of  hne  writing  in  a  novel;  but 
what  have  1  to  do  with  teats  now?  AU 
depends  on  me —  Father,  this  poor  girl, 
the  farm,  everything ;  and  they  both  love 
me— 1  am  all  in  aU  to  bolh;  and  be 
loves  me  too,  I  am  quite  suie  uf  that. 
Courage,  courage !  and  all  will  go  well. 
(Gets  lo  itdreom  dear;  efita  it."}  How 
dark  your  room  is!  Let  me  bring  you 
in  here  where  there  is  still  full  daylight. 
(^Brings  Eva  forward^  Why,  you  look 
belter. 

Eva.  And  I  feel  so  much  belter,  that 
I  trust  I  may  be  able  by-and'hy  to  help 
you  in  the  business  of  the  farm;  but  1 
must  not  be  known  yet  Has  anyone 
found  me  out,  Doia? 

Dora.  Oh,  no;  you  kept  your  veil 
too  close  for  that  when  they  carried  you 
in;  since  then,  no  one  has  seen  you  but 

Eva.     Yes  — this  Milly. 

Dora.  Poor  blind  Father's  little  guide, 
Milly,  who  came  to  us  three  years  alter 
.  you  were  gone,  how  should  she  knowyuu? 
But  now  that  you  have  been  brought  to 
us  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  dearest  Eva, 
and  have  been  here  so  long,  will  you  not 
speak  with  Father  to-day  ? 

Eva.  Do  you  think  that  I  may?  No, 
not  yet .    I  am  not  equal  to  it  yet. 

Dora.  Why?  Do  you  still  suffer 
from  yoni  fall  in  the  hollow  lane? 


Eva.    Bnused ;  but  no  bones  brokca 

Dera.  I  have  always  toid  Father  ibtf 
the  huge  oM  ashtree  there  would  caiK 
an  accident  some  day;  but  be  wtnU 
never  cut  it  down,  because  one  of  the 
Steers  had  planted  it  there  in  formei  timcL 

Eva.  If  it  had  killed  one  of  the  StecB 
there  the  other  day,  it  might  h«ve  bees 
better  for  her,  for  him,  and  for  you. 

Dora.  (X)me,  come,  keep  a  good 
heart  1  Better  for  me  1  That's  good. 
How  better  forme? 

Eva.  You  tell  me  you  have  a  Vira. 
Will  he  not  fly  from  yon  if  he  learn  Ibr 
story  of  my  shame  and  that  I  am  HiE 
Uving? 

Dora.  No;  I  am  sore  that  when  n 
are  married  he  will  be  willing  that  yea 
and  Father  should  live  with  ns;  foe,  in- 
deed, he  lells  me  that  he  met  yon  onceia 
the  old  times,  and  was  much  taken  wi& 
my  dear. 


Eva,     Taker 


■  be? 


you  told  him  I  am  here? 
Dora.     No;   do  you  wish  it? 
Eva.     See,  Dora;    you   yoiusclf  nt 
ashamed  of   me  {meifi},  and  I  do  not 

Dora.  But  I  should  wonder  at  myself 
if  it  were  so.  Have  we  not  been  ill  m 
aU  to  one  another  from  the  time  when 
we  first  peeped  into  the  bird's  oetf, 
waded  in  the  brook,  ran  after  the  baner- 
flies,  and  prattled  to  each  other  that  we 
would  many  line  gentlemen,  and  played 
at  being  fine  ladies? 

Eva.  That  last  was  my  Father's  bidt, 
poor  man,  And  this  lover  of  yours — 
this  Mr.  Harold  —  is  a  gentleman? 

Dora.  That  he  is,  from  head  to  foot. 
I  do  believe  I  lost  my  heart  to  bim  tbe 
very  first  time  we  met,  and  I  love  bim  so 

Eva.    Poor  Dora ! 

Dora.  That  I  dare  not  tell  him  how 
much  I  love  him. 

Eva.  Better  not.  Hai  he  ofined  jm 
marriage,  this  gentleman? 

Dora.     Could  I  love  him  else? 

Eva.  And  are  you  quite  sure  that 
after  marriage  this  gentleman  will  not  be 
shamed  of  bis  poor  farmer's  dai^bter 
among  the  ladies  in  bb  drawing-rooiB? 
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Dora.  Shamed  or  me  in  a  drawing- 
loom  t  Wasn't  Miss  Vavasour,  our 
schoolmisltcu  at  Lilllecheiter,  a  lady 
bom?  Were  not  out  feUow-pupils  >U 
ladies?  Wasn't  dear  mother  herself  at 
least  by  one  side  a  lady?  Can't  I  tpeak 
like  a  lady;  pen  alctter  like  a  lady;  talk 
a  little  Fiench  like  a  lady;  play  a  little 
like  a  lady?  Can't  a  girl  when  >he  loves 
her  husband,  and  he  her.  make  bersclr 
anything  he  wishes  her  to  beP  Shamed 
of  me  in  a  drawing-raoni,  indeed!  See 
here  1  '  I  hope  your  Lordship  is  quite 
recovered  of  your  gout?'  {Curlstys.) 
'  Will  your  Ladyship  ride  to  cover  lo-day? 
{Ckt/io-i.)  I  can  recommend  our  Volti- 
geur.'  '  1  am  sorry  that  we  could  not 
atteod  your  Grace's  party  on  the  loth  I ' 
(Cur/iirfi.)  There,  I  am  glad  my  non- 
sense has  made  you  smile  ! 

Eva.  1  have  heard  that  'your  Lord- 
ship,' and  'your  Ladyship,'  and  'your 
Grace '  are  all  growing  old-fashioned  ! 

Dera.  But  the  love  of  sister  for  sister 
can  never  be  old-fashioned.  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  trouble  you  with  questions, 
bat  yoD  teem  somewhat  better  to-day. 
We  found  a  letter  In  yoar  bedroom  torn 
into  bits.  I  couldn't  make  It  out. 
What  WM  it? 

Eva.  From  him!  from  him!  He 
said  we  had  been  moat  happy  together, 
and  he  trusted  that  sometime  we  should 
meet  i.gain,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
promise  to  come  when  I  called  him. 
But  that  was  a  mockery,  you  know,  for 
he  gave  me  do  address,  and  there  was 
no  word  of  marriage;  and,  O  Dora,  he 
signed  himself  >  Yours  gratefully '  —  fancy, 
Ekira,  '  gratefully ' !  '  Yours  gratefully ' ! 

Dera.  Infamous  wretch !  {Asidt^ 
Shall  I  tell  her  he  is  dead?  No;  she  U 
still  too  feeble. 

Eva.     Hark !  Dora,  some  one  Is  com- 
ing.    I  cannot  and  I  will  not  see  any- 
body. 
Dara.     It  is  only  Milty. 

Enitr  MiLLV  with  baikit  ef  rases, 
Dara.     Well,  Milly,  why  do  you  come 

in  so  roughly?    The  sick  lady  here  might 

hare  been  asleep. 
mify.      PleSse,    Miss,    Mr.    Dobson 


lelled  me  to  saay  he's  browt  tome  of  Miss 
Eva's  roses  for  the  sick  laidy  to  smell  on. 

Dera.  Take  them,  dear.  Say  that 
the  sick  lady  thanks  bimi     Is  he  here? 

Miliy.  Yeis,  Miss;  and  he  wants  to 
speak  to  ye  particlar. 

Dora.  Tell  him  I  cannot  leave  the 
sick  lady  just  yet. 

Mitly.  Yefis,  Miss;  but  he  says  he 
wants,  to  tell  ye  summut  very  parlic'lar. 

Dera.  Not  to-day.  What  are  you 
staying  for? 

Mitly.  Why,  Miss,  I  be  afeard  I  shall 
set  him  a-«weflring  like  onythink. 

Dara.  And  what  harm  will  that  do 
yon,  so  that  you  do  not  copy  his  bad 
manners?  Go,  child.  {,Eiit  Milly.) 
But,  Eva,  why  did  you  write, '  Seek  me  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river'  ? 

Eva.  Why?  because  1  meant  it!  — 
that  dreadful  night!  that  lonely  walk  to 
Littlech ester,  the  rain  beating  in  my  (ace 
all  the  way,  dead  midnight  when  I  came 
upon  the  bridge;  the  river,  black,  iliroy, 
swirling  under  me  in  the  lamplight,  by 
the  rotten  wharA  —  but  I  vras  so  mad, 
that  I  mounted  upon  the  parapet 

Dara.    You  make  me  shudder ! 

Eva.  To  fling  myself  over,  when  I 
heard  a  voice,  {Girl,  what  are  you  doing 
there?'  It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  come 
from  the  death-bed  of  a  pauper,  who  had 
died  in  his  misery  blessing  God,  and  the 
Sister  took  me  to  her  house,  and  bit  by 
bit  —  for  she  promised  secrecy  —  I  told 
her  all. 

Dara.    And  what  then  ? 

Eva.  She  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  come  back  here,  but  I  couldn't. 
Then  she  got  me  a  place  as  nursery 
governess,  and  when  the  children  grew 
too  old  for  me,  and  t  asked  her  once 
more  to  help  me,  once  more  she  said, 
'Go  home;'  but  I  hadn't  the  heart  or  face 
to  do  it.  And  th^n  —  what  would  Father 
say?  1  sank  so  low  that  I  went  into 
service  —  the  drudge  of  a  lodging-house 

—  and  when  (he  mistress  died,  and  I 
appealed  to  the  Sister  again,  her  answer 

—  I  think  I  have  it  about  me  —  yes,  there 
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wrong  in  keepingTOur  secret:  your  Father 
must  be  now  in  extreme  old  age.  Go 
back  to  him  and  ask  his  forgiveness  be- 
fore be  dies.  —  Sister  Acatka.'  Sister 
Agatha  is  right.  Don't  fou  long  for 
Father's  forgiveness? 

Eva.    I  would  almost  die  to  have  it  \ 

Dora.  And  he  may  die  before  he 
gives  it;  may  drop  off  any  day.  any  hour. 
You  must  see  him  at  once.  (^I'f^  bell. 
Enltr  Milly.)  Miliy,  my  dear,  how  did 
you  leave  Mt.  Steer? 

Milly.  He's  been  a-moinin'  and  a- 
gtoEnin'  in  'is  sleep,  but  1  thinks  he  be 
wakkenin'  oop. 

Dora,  tell  him  that  1  and  the  lady 
here  wish  to  see  him.  You  see  she  ii 
luned,  and  cannot  go  down  lo  him. 

MiUy.    Veis,  Miss,  I  will. 

[i'jT.V  Milly. 

Dora.  1  ought  to  prepare  you.  You 
must  not  expect  to  lind  out  Father  as  he 
was  five  years  ago.  He  is  much  altered; 
but  I  trust  thst  your  rclurn  — for  you 
know,  my  dear,  you  were  always  his 
fkvourite  —  will  give  bim,  as  they  say,  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

Eva  {dinging  In  Dora).  Oh,  Dora, 
Dora  I 

Enter  Steer  led  by  MiLLV. 

Sletr.     Has  the  cow  cawved? 

Dora.     No,  Father. 

Stetr.    Be  the  colt  deSd? 

Dora.    No,  father. 

Siter.  He  wur  sa  bellows'd  out  wi' 
the  wind  this  mumin'.  'at  I  telled  'em  to 
gallop 'im.     Be  he  dcSd? 

Dora.    Not  that  I  know. 

SUfT.  What  hasta  sent  fur  me,  then, 
lur? 

Dora  {taiing  Steer's  arm).  Well, 
Father,  I  have  a  surprise  fur  you. 

Slt€T.  I  ha'  niver  been  surprised  but 
once  i'  my  life,  and  I  went  blind  upon  it. 

Dora.     Eva  has  come  home. 

Sleer.  HoSm?  fro'  the  bottom  o' the 
river? 

Dora.  No,  Father,  that  was  a  mis- 
take.    She's  here  again. 

Sleer.  The  Steers  were  all  gentlefoiUks 
r  the  owd  times,  an'  I  worked  early  an' 
Ulte  to  maskc  'etn  all  gentlefoilks  egeSn. 


The  land  belonged  to  the  Steers  i'  Ae 
owd  times,  an'  it  belongs  to  the  Steot 
agein;  I  bowt  it  back  ageSn;  bat  1 
couldn't  buy  my  darter  back  ageitn  wba 
she  lost  hersen,  could  I?  I  edcKcated 
bo&tb  on  'em  to  marry  gentlemen,  mn'  im 
on  'em  went  an'  lost  hersen  i'  the  rmi. 

Dora.    No,  Father,  sbe's  bete. 

Stier.  Herel  she  moaot  coom  bete. 
What  would  her  mother  suy?  If  it  be 
her  ghoast,  we  mun  abide  it.  We  cut 
keep  B  ghoiUt  out. 

Eva  (Jollity  at  kii  feet) .  Oh,  fotgin 
me!  forgive  me  1 

Steer.  Who  said  that?  Tsike  ma 
awiiy,  little  gcU,  It  be  one  o'  mv  bad 
daKys.  [^Exit  Steei  UJiy  MiUr. 

Dora  (tnioolkii^  Eva.'t  Jbreiead).  Be 
not  BO  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva,  Yaa 
heard  him  say  it  was  one  of  his  bad  d^s. 
He  will  be  sure  to  know  yoa  lo-nxnTov- 

Eva,  It  is  almost  the  last  of  my  bad 
days,  I  think.  I  am  very  hint.  I 
must  lie  down.  Give  me  yoor  ana- 
Lead  me  back  again. 

[Dora  laiei  Eva  tut*  inittr  rmtmt. 

Enter  MlliV. 

Milly.    Miss  Dora'  Miss  Dora! 

Dora  {rilurning  and  leaving  tlu  M- 
room  door  ajar).  Quiet!  quiet!  What 
is  it? 

Milly.     Mr.  'Arold.  Miss. 

Dora.     Below? 

AfiUy.  YeSs,  Miss.  He  be  saayis' 
a  word  to  the  owd  man,  but  hell  cocsb 
up  if  ye  lets  'im. 

Dera.  Tell  him,  then,  that  I'm  wjul- 
ing  for  him. 

Milly.     YeSs,  Miss. 

[Exit.    Dora  siti  femivtly  aitdw*ilt- 

Enier  Habold. 

Harold.     Von   aie    pale,  my   Dora' 
but  the  ruddiest  cheek 
That  ever  charm'd  the  plowman  of  yoat 

Might  wish  its  rose  a  lily,  could  it  loo): 
But    half  as  lovely.      I  was    speaking 


with 
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That  we  should  murjr ;  he  would  uiiwer 

nothing, 
I  conld  make  notbing  of  bim;  but,  my 


Voa  look  BO  we&Tjr  utd  m  w 


Wbal 


Mm  put  yoa  out  of  b««rt7 

Dera.  It  puts  me  in  heart 

Again  to  fee  you;  but  indeed  the  state 
Of  my  poor  father  puts  me  out  of  heart, 
1>  yonn  yet  living? 

Harold.  No  —  1  told  you. 

Dora.  When? 

HarttU.     O>nfusion  I  —  Ah  well,  well  1 
the  state  we  all 
Mu«t  come  to  in  out  spring'Siid -winter 

If  we  live  long  enougb  \  and  poor  Steer 

The  very  type  of  Age  in  b  picture,  bow'd 
To  the  earth  he  came  from,  to  tbe  grave 

be  goes  10, 
Beneath  the  burthen  of  years. 

Dvra.  More  like  the  picture 

Of  Christian  in  my  '  Pilgrim's  Progreaj ' 

Bow'd  to  the  dust  beneath  the  burthen 
ofain. 
Harold.    Sin!    What  tin? 
Dora.  Not  his  own. 

Harold.  That  Durseiy-tale 

Still  read,  then? 
Dora.  Ye*;   Our  caiten  and 

oui  shepherds 
Still  find  a  comfort  there. 
Harold.  Carters  and  shepherds ! 

Dora.      Scorn  1      1   hate    scorn.      A 
soul  with  no  religion  — 
My  mother  oted  to  say  that  such  a  one 
Was  without  rudder,  anchor,  compass  — 

might  be 
Kown    everyway  with  every  gust  and 

On  any  rock ;  and  tho'  you  are  good  and 
gentle, 

Yet  if  ibro'  any  want 

Harold,  Of  this  religion?' 

Child,  read  « little  history,  you  will  lind 
The  common  brotherhood  of  man  has 

Wrong'd  by  the  cruellies  of  his  religions 
More  than  could  ever  have  happen'd  thro' 


Of  any  or  all  of  them. 

Dora.  —  But,  O  dear  friend. 

If  thro' the  want  of  any  —  Imean  the  tnie 

And  pardon  me  for  saying  it  —  you  should 

Be  tempted  into  doing  wbal  might  seem 
Nol  altogether  worthy  of  you,  1  think 
That  I  should  break  my  heart,  for  you 

have  taught  me 
To  love  yon. 

Harold.     What  it  this?  some  one  been 

stirring 
Against  me?  he,  yoar  rustic  amourist. 
The  polish'd  Damon  of  your  pastoral  here. 
This  Dobson  of  your  idyll? 

Dora.  No,  Sir,  nol 

Did  you  nol  tell  me  he  was  crazed  with 

jealousy. 
Had  threalcn'd  ev'n  your  life,  and  would 

say  anything? 
Did  /not  promise  nol  to  listen  to  him. 


Nore' 


e  the  msn  ? 


Harold.  Good;  ihcn  what  isit 

That  makes  you  talk  so  dolefully? 

Dora.  I  told  you  — 

My  father.    Well,  indeed,  a  friend  juti 

One  thst  has  been  much  wrong'd,  whose 

Wat  warning  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should   wed   a    farmer's    daughter,   fae 

Sooner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among 
The  ladies,  born  his  equals. 

Harold.  More  fool  he! 

What  I  that  have  been  cali'd  a  Sodalist, 
A   Communist,    a    Nihilist  —  what    you 
will! 

Dora.    What  are  all  these? 

Harold.  Utopian  idioldes. 

They  did   not  last  three  Junes.    Such 

rampant  weeds 
Strangle  each  other,  die,  and  make  the 

For  Casars,Crom  wells,  and  Napoleons 
To  root  their  power  in.    I  have  freed 

myself 
From  all  such  dreams,  and  some  will  tay 

1  have  inherited  my  Uncle.    Let  them. 
But  —  shamed  of  you,  my  EmprcMl     1 

should  prize 
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The  pMrl  of  Beaulf,  even  if  I  found  it 
D«k  with  the  loot  of  slums. 

Dera.  But  I  c*n  tell  ^o. 

We  Steers  are  of  old  blood,  tho'  «e  be 

fallen. 
See  there  our  shield,     {^PnnHr^to  anta 
on  mantelpittc.) 

For  I  have  heard  the  Sleen 
Had  land  in  Saxon  timet;  and  your  own 

Of  Harold  sounds  >o  English  and  to  old 
1  am  sure  you  mutt  be  proud  of  It. 

Harold.  Not  I! 

At  yet  t  scarcely  feel  it  mine.     I  took  it 
For  some  three  thousand  actei.     I  have 

And  wealth,  and  lay  both  at  your  feet. 

Dora.  And  iidiat  vai 

Vour  name  before? 

Harold.  Come,  come,  my  girl,  enough 
Of  this  strange  talk.     I  lo*e  you  and  you 

True,  I  have  held  opinions,  hold  some  ttill. 
Which  you  would  scarce  approve  of:  for 

all  that, 
I  am  a  man  not  prone  to  jealou»es,     - 
Caprices,    humoun,   moods;     but    vei; 

To  make  allowances,  and  mighty  ilow 
To  feel  oifences.    Nay,  I  do  believe 
I  could  forgive  —  well,  almost  anything  — 
And  tbat  more  freely  than  your  formal 

priest. 
Because  I  knov>  more  fully  than  kc  cao 
What  poor  earthworms  are  all  and  each 

of  US, 

Here  crawling  in  this  boundless  Nature. 

Dora, 
If  marriage  ever  brought  a  woman  happi- 

1  doubt  not  I  can  make  you  happy. 

Dora,  You  make  me 

Happy  already. 

Harold.  And  I  never  said 

As  much  before  to  any  woman  living, 
Dora.     No? 

Harold.     No  1    by  thit  true  kiss,  you 
are  the  first 
I  ever  have  loved  traly. 

[  They  kiss  each  othtr. 
Eva  (with  a  vAldery).     Philip  Edgar  1 
Harold.    The  phantom  cry  I     You  — 
did^^H  hear  a  cry? 


Dora.    She  muit  be  crying  out '  Edgar* 

in  her  sleep. 
Harold.     Who    muit    be    ciying  od 

'Edgar'  in  bcr  sleep? 
Dora.     Youi   pardon   for   a    ■"i"^'' 

She  must  be  waked. 
Harold.     Who  must  be  waked? 
Dora.     I  am  not  deaf:  yon  fright  ue. 
What  aih  you? 
Harold.    Speak. 

Dora.  You  know  her,  Evi. 

Harold.  E«: 

[Eva  opinsAedoor  andslandi  in  tkt  entry. 
Shel 

Eva.     Make  her  happy,  then,  and  1 

forgive  you.  [Falii  dead- 

Dora.     Happyl    What?     Edgar?     k 

it  so  ?    Can  it  be  ? 

They  told  me  lo.      Yes,  yea!      I  tec  it 

aUnow. 
Oh,  she  has  fainted.    Sister,  Eva,  s^ta'. 
He   is  yours  again  —  he  will   love  ya 

again; 
I  give  him  back  lo  you  again.     Look  ap! 
One  word,  or  do  but  smile  1      Sweet,  do 


le? 


[Puts  her  hand  an  Era's  ktmrL 
There,  there  — the  heart,  O  God!— the 

poor  young  heart 
Brokenatlait— all  still  — and  nothing lefi 
To  live  for. 

\Falls  on  body  of  Mer  niter. 
Harold.         Living   .   .   .   dead  .   .  . 
She  said  •  all  still. 
Nothing  to  live  for.' 

She  —  she  knows  me  —  now  .  .  , 
(^  fame.) 
She  knew  me  from  the  first,  she  jogged 

with  roe. 
She  hid  this  sister,  told  me  she  was  dead— 
I   have  waited  pity  on   her — not  dead 

No  \  acting,  playing  on  me,  both  of  them. 
Tkty  drag  the  river  for   her!     no,  not 

they! 
Playing  on  me  —  not  dead  now  —  ■  swoon 


Enter  MlLLV. 
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MiUy.    The  owd  nan'*  coom'd  agdo 

To  her  a  word  wi'  yc  Bbout  the  mirritge, 

Harald.     Tbe  what? 

Milfy.  The  maiTUige. 

Harold,  The  marriage? 

^t'ffj'.  YeSs,  Ihc  marriage. 

Granny  uy*  marriages  be  maSde  i'  'eaven. 

Harold,      She  lies !     They  Krc  nude 
in  HeU.    Child,  can't  you  see? 
Tell  them  to  tlf  for  a  doctor. 

Milfy.  Oh,law— yeS«.Sirl 

11)  ran  fur  'im  myien.  [Exit 

Harold.  All  silent  there, 

Ye«,  deathlike!      Dead?      I  d»re  not 

look :   if  dead. 
Were  it  best  to  steal  away,  to  spkre  my- 
self. 
And  her  too,  pain,  pain,  pain? 

My  curse  on  all 
This  world  of  mud,  on  all  its  idiot  gleams 
Of  pleuure,  all  tbe  foul  &Ulities 
That  blast    onr    natural    pasMons    into 

Enter  DoBSON. 

You,  Master  Hedgar,  Harold, 


ts  that  ye  gois 


on  your  brutal  strength  1 
I  cannot  pass  that  way. 

Dobiint.  Out  o'  the  chaumber! 

Ill  math  tha  into  n<lwt. 
Harold.  The  mere  wild-beast  I 

DahsoH.    Oat  o'  the  cbaumber,  dang 

tha! 
Harold.  I^ut.  churl,  clown  I 

[  Whitt  tkty  art  shouting  and  strug- 
gling Dora    rises   and  cemis   fi- 
twein  them. 
Dora  {to  Dobson).    Peace, let  him  be: 
it  is  the  chamber  of  Death  1 
Sir,  yaa  are  tenfold  more  a  gentleman, 
A  hundred  time*  more  worth  a  woman's 


Than  this,  this— but  I 

upon  him : 
His  wickedness  is  like  my  wretchednen 
Beyond  all  language. 


( To  Harold.) 
You  —  you  »ee  her  there  I 
Only  fifteen  when  first  you  came  on  her, 
And  then  the  sweetest  flower  of  alt  the 

wolfc 
So  lovely  in  the  promise  of  her  May, 
So  winsome  in  her  grace  and  gaiety. 
So  loved  by  all  the  village  people  here, 

Sohappy  inhenelf  and  in  her  home 

Doiien  (agitated).    Theer,  thect!  ha' 

done.     I  can't  abeSr  to  see  her. 

[Exit. 

Dora.     A  child,  and  all  at  trustful  as 

a  child  I 

YVie  years  of  shame  and  saflering  broke 

the  heart 
That  only  beat   for  you;    and  he,  the 

father, 
Thro'  that  dishonour  which  you  brought 

upon  u«, 
Has  lost  his   health,  his  eyesight,  even 

Harold  {coveting  his  face).     Enough  ! 
Bora.     Itseem'dso;  only  there  wasleft 
A  second  daughter,  and  to  her  you  came 
Veiling  one  sin  to  act  another. 

Harold.  No  1 

You  wrong  me  there  I   hear,  hear  me! 

1  wish'd,  ifyou [Pauses. 

Dora.     If  I 

Harold.  Could  love  me,  could  be 

brought  to  love  me 

As  I  loved  yoa 

Dora.  What  then? 

Harold.  I  wish'd,  I  hoped 

To  make,  to  make 

Dora.     What  did  you  hope  to  make? 
Harold.     Twere  best  to  make  an  end 
of  my  lost  life. 
O  Dora,  Dora  I 
£>ora.     What  did  you  hope  to  make? 
Harold.     Make,  make !     I  cannot  find 
the  word  —  foi^ve  it  — 
Amends. 
Dora.     For  what?  to  whom? 
Harold.  To  him,  to  you! 

[Falling  at  her  feel. 
Dora.    To  him  I  to  me  ! 

No,  not  with  all  your  wealth. 
Your  land,  your  life  I     Out  In  the  fiercest 

That    ever    made    earth    tremble  —  he, 
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The  iheltec  cX  y 


Nothing  from  ytu  ! 

Sunk  in  the  deepest  pit  <A\ 

Piuh'd  from  all  doors  ts,  \i  we  bore  the 

pi  ague, 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field, 
l^id   bmine-itricken   i.t   the   sitei   of 

DeUh  — 


Nothing  from  yon  I 

But  ihe  there - 
Forg«ve  —  and   I   forgive 


Foi|:ive  rouTMlf,  you  u 

Th*n  even  1  on  well  believe  you.     Go! 
[/>'/  lilt  at  htr  fiH.     Curlaim  Jaih. 
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At  times  our  BriUun  caimot  rett. 

At  limn  her  itepi  are  swift  and  rash; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  keyi  of  Eait  and  Weit. 


Not  swift  or  rash,  when  tate  the  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one,  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  (fatness  and  her  self-content. 


Your  rule  has  made  the  people  love 
Their  ruler.  Vour  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  lo  the  phrase 

Of  ■  Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove.' 


But  since  yourname  will  grow  with  Time, 
Not  all,  as  honouring  your  fair  name 
Of  Statesman,  have  1  made  the  name 

A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme : 


Bat  more,  that  you  and  yours  may  knc 
From  me  and  mine,  how  dear  a  debt 
We  owed  you,  and  are  owing  yet 

ro  you  and  yours,  and  still  would  owe. 


For  he  —  your  India  was  bis  Fate, 


And  cau^t  her  chaplet  here  —  and 

there 
In  haunts  of  jungle-poison 'd  air 
The  flame  of  life  went  wavering  down; 


But  ere  he  left  your  fatal  shore, 

And  lay  on  that  funereal  boat, 

Dying, '  Unspeakable,'  he  wrote, 

*  Their  kindness,'  and  he  wrote  no 


And  those  lone  rites  I  have  n 
And  one  drear  sound  1  have  nol 


Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  be, 
Nol  there  to  bid  my  boy  farewell. 
When  That  within  the  coffin  fell, 

Fell  — and  flaah'd  into  the  Red  Sea, 


Beneath  a  bard  Arabian  moon 
And  alien  stars.    To  question,  why 
The  sons  before  the  fathers  die, 

Notminel  and  I  may  meet  him  soon; 


But  while  my  life's  late  eve  endures. 
Nor  settles  into  hneless  gray. 
My  memories  of  his  briefer  day 

Will  mix  with  love  for  you  and  yonn. 


.GcKHjIc 


ON  THE  JUBILEE   OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA. 


Firrv  time*  the  rose  has  flower'd  «nd 

faded. 
Fifty  limes  the  golden  harvest  bllen. 
Since  out  Queen  assumed  the  g^obe,  the 

She  beloved  for  i  kindliness 
Raie  in  Fable  or  History, 
Queen,  and  Empress  of  IndU, 
O'own'd  so  long  with  a  diadem 
Never  worn  by  a  worthier. 
Now  with  prosperous  auguries 
Comes  ai  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee- 
Nothing  of  the  lawless,  of  the  Despot, 
Nothing  of  the  vulgai,  or  vainglorious, 
Alt  is  gracious,  gentle,  great  and  Queenly. 


Let  the  weoiy  be  cmnfoited. 
Let  the  needy  be  banqueted, 
Let  the  maim'd  in  hii  heart  rqi 
At  this  glad  Cerenionial, 
And  Ibis  yesiT  of  her  Jubilee. 


Ev'n  her  Grandsire's  fifty  half  foil[Dtlai   | 


You,  the  Patriot  Archilert, 
You  that  shape  for  Etemitf, 
Raise  a  ^lately  memorial. 
Make  it  regally  gorgeous, 
Some  Imperial  Institute, 
Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament. 

All  the  centuries  after  us. 
Of  this  great  Ceremonial, 
And  this  yeai  of  her  Jubilee, 
tx. 
Fifty    years   of   ever-broadening  Com- 


You  then  joyfully,  oil  of  you, 
Set  the  mountain  aflame  to-night, 
Shoot  your  stars  to  the  Armament, 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival, 
And  in  each  let  a  multitude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it. 
One  full  voice  of  allegiance. 
Hail  the  fair  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


Queen,  as  true  to  womanhood  as  Queen- 
Glorying  in  the  glories  of  her  people, 
Sonowing  vrith  the  sorrows  of  the  lowest ! 


You,  that  wanton  in  affiuence. 
Spare  not  now  to  be  bountiful, 
Call  your  poor  to  regale  with  yon, 
All  the  lowly,  the  destitute, 
Make  their  neighbourhood   health- 
fuller. 
Give  your  gold  to  the  Hospital, 


You,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 
You,  the  Lord -territorial, 
You,  the  Loid-manafaclureT, 
You,  the  hardy,  laborious. 
Patient  children  of  Albion, 
Yon,  Canadian,  Indian, 
Australasian,  African, 
All  youi  hearts  be  in  harmony. 
All  your  voices  in  anison. 
Singing  *  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Golden  year  of  her  Jubilee!' 

XI. 

Are  there  thunders  moaning  in  the  ib- 

Are  there  spectres  moving  tn  the  diA- 

the  Hand  of  Ijght  will  lead  bti 
people. 
Till    the   thunders  pass,  the  qMcUti 
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And  the  Light  is  Victot,  and  the  duk- 
Dawni  into  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ages. 

TO  PROFESSOR  JEBB, 

WITH   THK  FOLLOWIHG   POBU. 

Fair  ChiDgi  are  slow  to  fide  aw&y. 
Bear  witness  you,  that  yesterday' 

Ftam  out  the   Ghost  of  Pindar  in 

Roll'd  an  Olympian;  and  they  say' 

That  here  the  torpid  mummy  wheat 
Of  Egypt  bote  a  gtaiD  as  sweet 

As   that  which   gilds  the  glebe  of 
En^and, 
Sunn'd  with  a  summer  of  milder  heat. 

So  may  this  legend  for  awhile, 
If  grceled  by  your  classic  Smile, 

Tho'  dead  in  its  Trinaciiao  Enna, 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 

DEMETER  AND   PERSEPHONE. 

(In  Enna.) 

Faint  as  a  climate- changing  bird   that 


And  welcome;   and   a  glea 


s  of  the 


flies 


All  Dight   across  the   daikoess,  and   at 

Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land, 
And  can  no  more,  thou  earnest,  O  my 

child. 
Led  upward  by  the  God  of  ghosts  And 

Who  laid   thee  at   Eleusis,  dued   and 

With  passing  thro'  at  once  Uoya  state 

Until  I   brouf^t  thee   hither,  that  the 

When  here  thy  hands  lei  M  (he  galher'd 

Bower, 
Might    break    thro'  clouded   memories 

once  again 
On  thy  lost  self.     A  sudden  nightingale 
Saw  ihee,  and   flash'd   into   a   frolic  of 

'InBologM. 
■  The;  uy>  for  ths  /act  'a  doublfiiL 


When  first  she  peers  along  the  tremulous 

Fled  wavering  o'er  thy  face,  and  chased 

That  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  king 
Ofshadows,  thy  dark  mate.   Persephone! 
Queen  of  the  dead  no  more  — -  my  child  I 

Thine  eyes 
Again  were  human-godlike,  and  the  Sun 
Burst  from  a  swimming  Seece  of  winter 

gray, 
And  robed   (hee  in  his  day  from  head 

to  feet  — 
'  Mother ! '   and   1  was  folded  in  thine 


Child,  those   imperial, 
eyes 

Awed  even  me  at  first,  thy  mother — eyes 
Tbal  oft   bad  seen  the  serpent- tranded 

Draw  downward  into  Hades  with  his 
drift 

Of  flickering  spectres,  lighted  from  below 

By  the  red  race  of  iiery  Phlegethon; 

But  when  before  havfe  Gods  or  men  be- 
held 

The  Life  that  had  descended  re-arise, 

And  lighted  from  above  bim  by  the  Sun? 

So   mighty  was  the  mother's  childless 


So  in  this  pleasant  vale  we  stand  again. 
The  field  of  Enna,  now  once  more  ablaze 
With  flowers  that  brighten  as  thy  foot- 
step falls. 
All  flowers  —  but  for  one  black  blur  of 

earth 
Left  by  that  closing  chasm,  thro'  which 
the  car 


I  feel  the  dcathleia  heart  of  motherhood 
Within  me  shudder,  lest  the  naked  glebe 
Should  yawn   once  mote  into  (he  gulf, 

and  thence 
The  shrilly  whitmyings  of  the   (earn  lA 

Hell, 
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Aicending,  pierce  the  glad  and  tongfnl 

And  ill  at  once  their  Mcb'd  oecks,  mid- 
night-tna  tied, 

Jet  upward  thro'  the  mid-day  bloEtom. 
No  I 

Foi,  lee,  thy  Tool  hu  touch'd  il;  bU  the 
■pace 

Of  blank   eanb-baldneu  clathei   it*elf 
ftfrcsh, 

u-paiple  hour 

Child,  when  thou  wert  gone, 
I  envied  human  wives,  and  nested  birds. 
Yea,  the  cubb'd  lionets;  neol  in  learch 

of  thee 
Thro'  many  a  palace,  many  a  cot,  and 

Thy  breaat  to  ailing  infants  in  the  night, 
And  set  the  mother  waking  in  amaze 
To  find  her  tick  one  whole;  and  forth 

Among  the  wail  of  midnight  winds,  and 

•Where  is  my  loved   one?     Wherefore 

do  ye  wail?' 
And  out  from  all  the  night  an  answer 

shrill'd, 
'We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why 

I   dimb'd   on   all   the  clilfi   of  all   the 


And  ulc'd  the  wave*  that  n 

the  world, 
'Where?  do  ye  make  your  n 

my  child  ? ' 
And  round  from  all  the  world  the  vi 


'We  knc 


'  Where  ? '  and  I  stared  from  every  eagle- 
I  thridded  'the  black  tieart  of  all  the 
I  peer'd  thro'  tomb  and  cave,  and  in  the 
Of  Autumn  swept  acron  tbe  city,  and 
The  murmur  of  their  temples  chanting 


And  fled  by  many  i 


waste,  foriom  d 
thro'  all  my  giia 


And  griev'd  (or  n 

The  jungle  rooted  in  bis  shatter'd  hcattli. 
The  serpent  coii'd  about  his  broken  shift, 
The    scorpion     crawling     over     naked 

skulb;  — 
I  saw  the  tiger  in  the  ruiti'd  fane 
Spring  from  bis  fallen  God,  but  trace  <i 

thee 
I  saw  not;  and  far  on,  and,  foOoving  dsI 
A  league  of  labyrinthine  darkneaa,  cuac 
On  three  gray  heads  beneath  a  gleamii^ 

rift. 
'Where?'   and  1  heard  one  voice  fcm 

all  the  three, 
'  We  know  not,  for  we  spin  the  liwa  d 

And  not  of  Gods,  and  know  not  why  k 

There  is  a  Fate  beyond   nv'     NotU^ 


A  far-off  friendship  Chat  he  comes  do 

So  he,  the  God  of  dreams,  who  hcvd 

my  cry. 
Drew  from  thyself  the  likencs  of  thyid 
Without  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  shade 

Before  me,  crying,  '  The  Bright  one  ii 

the  highest 
Is  brother  of  the  Dark  one  in  the  towcst, 
And  Blight  and  Dark  have  sworn  (hat  L 

the  child 
Of  thee,  the  great   Earth-MotbcT,  tbee, 

the  Power 
That  lifts  her  buried  life  from  gloom  lo 

bloom. 
Should  tie  for  ever  »nd  for  evennore 
The  Bride  of  Darkness.' 

So  tbe  Shadow  waiTd. 
Then  1,  Earth -Goddess,  cursed  tbe  Gods 

of  Heaven. 
1  would  not  mingle  with  their  feasi*;  tu 
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rheii  rich  «nbr(tsi«  tuted  aconite. 
The  mm,  that  only  livei  and  loves  an 

Seem'd  nobler. than  their  hard  Eternitiea. 
My   quick   tears  kill'd   the   flower,   my 

cavingi  hu^'d 
The  bird,  and  lost  in  utter  Erief  I  fait'd 
To   lend    my  life   thro'  oLve.yard   and 

And  golden  grain,  my  gift  to  belpleM 
Rain-rotlen  died  the  wheat,  the  barley- 
Were  hollow-husk'd,  the  leaf  fell,  and 
Pale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before  his 
Sickening,  and  XX'oa,   kept   her  winter 

Then  He,  the  brother  of  this  Darkness, 
He 
Who  still  is  highest,  glancing  from  his 

On  earth   a   fruitless  fallen*,   when    he 


Three  dark  ones  in  the  shadow  with  thy 
King. 

Once  more  the  reaper  in  the  gleam  of 

Will  lee  me  by  the  landmark  hr  away. 
Blessing  bis  field,  or  seated  in  the  dusk 
,  by  the  lonely  threshing-floor, 


With  Ibcm,  who  still  are  highest.    Those 

gray  heads. 
What  meant  they  by  their  '  Fate  beyond 

the  Fates ' 
But  younger  kindlier  Cods  to  bear  us 

down, 
As  we  bore  down  the  Gods  before  us? 

Gods, 
To  quench,  not  burl  the  thunderbolt,  (o 

Not  spread  the  plague,  the  famine  i  Goda 


To  send  the  noon  into  the   night  and 

break 
The  sunless  halls  of  Hades  into  Heaven  ? 
Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  love  the 

Sun, 
And  all  the  Shadow  die  into  the  Light, 
When  thou  Shalt  dwell  the  whole  bright 

year  with  me, 
And   souls   of  men,  who  grew   beyond 

And  made  themselves  as  Gods  against 

Of  Death  and  Hell;  and  thou  thai  bail 

from  men. 
As  Queen  of  Death,  that  worship  which 

is  Fear, 
Henceforth,  as  having  risen  from  out  the 

dead, 
Shalt  ever  send  thy  life  along  with  mine 
From  buried  grain  thro'  springing  blade, 

and  bless 
Their  garner'd  Autumn  also,  reap  with 

Eoith-mother,  in  the  harvest  hymns  of 

Earth 
The  worship  which  is  Love,  and  see  no 

The  Stone,  the  Wheel,  the  dimly- 
glimmering  lawns 

Of  that  Elysiam,  all  the  hateful  fires 

Of  torment,  and  the  shadowy  warrior 
glide 

Along  Uie  silent  field  of  AsphodeL 


Naav,  noS  mander*  o'  usi 
•im  Ro(,  RoS,  Roa, 

Fur  the  dog's  stoiLn-deiif,  a 

can  nsilhcr  slan'  nor  goa. 

But  I  meins  fur  to  maake  'is  01 
OS  'appy  as  iver  I  con, 

For  1  owls  owd  Roiiver  moor  no 
owiid  moltal  man. 

Thou's  rode  of  'is  back  when  a 
afoor  thou  was  gotten  too 

Fur  Vd  fetch  an'  carry  like  owt 
alius  as  good  as  gowd. 


to  be  callin' 
1'  e's  blind,  'e 
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Eh,  but  'e'd  figbt  wi'  a  vill  vihen  'e 
fowt;  'e  could  howd'  'ii  can, 

An'  RoS  was  the  dog  as  knaw'd  wheo 
an'  wbaeie  to  bury  his  boanc. 

An'  'e  kep'  faiiheSdhooplikeaking,  an' 

Fill  'e'd  niver  done  nowt  lo  be  ahaained 
on,  when  we  wu  i'  Howlaby 
Daale. 

An'  'e  tarved  me  sa  well  whcD  'e  lived, 
that,  Dick,  when  'e  cooms  lo  b« 
deSd, 

I  thinks  u  I'd  like  fur  to  hev  toom  soort 


T  good  s< 


1  the  Parlia- 


'Fafiithfal  ao'True'  —  them  word*  be  i' 
Scriptur  —  an'  Faaithful  an'  True 

'UU  be  fun'  *  upo'  four  short  legs  ten  limes 
fur  one  upo'  two. 

An'  ma&ybe  they'll  walk  upo'  two  but  I 
knawi  they  runs  upo'  four,'  — 

Bedtime,  Dicky!  but  wafiit  till  tha  'ean 
it  be  Btrikin'  the  hour. 

For  I  wants  to  tell  Iha  o'  Roa  when  we 

lived  i'  Howlaby  Da£le, 
Ten  year  sin' —    Naay  —  naay  \  tha  iDun 

nobbut  hev'  one  glass  of  aSle. 

StraSnge  an'  owd-fairan'd  '  the  'ouse,  an' 
bell '  long  afoor  my  daay 

Wi'  hafife  o'  the  chimleys  a-lwiizen'd* 
an'  twined  like  a  band  o'  baay. 

The  fellers  as  maikes  them  picturs,  'ud 
coom  at  the  fall  o'  the  year. 

An'  sattic  their  ends  upo'  stools  to  pictur 
the  door-poorch  Ihccre, 

An'  Ihe  Heagle  'as  bed  two  heSds  stannin' 

Iheere  o'  the  brokken  stick;  ' 

An'  they  niver  'ed  seed  sich  ivin'*  as 

gtaw'd  hall  ower  Ihe  brick; 

'HoM.      "Found.      ■  ■Ou'Bin'houK.' 

•  •  Owd-faiTui'd.'  old-fubioncd. 


•Ivy. 
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An'  theere  i'  (he  'ouie  one  ni^— b* 
it's  down,  an'  all  on  It  now 

GoSn  into  mangles  an'  lonipt,'  n^ 
ra&ved  slick  tbruf  by  the  pkia— 

Theere,  when  the  'ouse  wur  a  borne,  ok 
night  I  wur  siltin'  alcon, 

Wi'  RoSver  athurt  my  feeit,  an'  tktipii 
still  as  a  Etoan, 

Of  a  Christmas  Have,  an'  as  cowd  a 
this,  an'  the  midden*  as  while. 

An'  the  fences  all  on  'cm  bolster'd  cof 
wi'  the  windle*  that  night; 

An'  the  cat  war  a-sleeSpin  akngsdc 
Roiivei,  but  I  wui  awalke. 

An'  imoakin'  an'  thinkin'  o'  Ihi^l— 
Do&nt  maike  thysen  sick  wf  Ik 

Fui  the  men  aler  supper  'ed  sm^  Ibdr 
iongs  an'  'ed  'ed  their  beer. 

An'  'ed  goSn  their  wafiys ;  ther  wis  w*- 
bnl  three,  an'  noan  on  'em  thetn. 

They  was  all  on  'em  fear'd  o'  the  Gbral 

an'  dussn't  not  sicefip  i'  the  'otae, 

But   Dicky,  the  GhoSst   moistlint'  m 

nobbut  a  cat  or  a  mouse. 

An'  I  looSkt  out  wonst '  at  the  oigbl 
an'  the  daSle  w»i  all  of  a  thaw. 

Fur  1  seed  the  beck  coomin'  down  liket 
long  black  snaSke  i''  the  inar,      | 

An'  I  heird  gicSt  heSps  o'  the  »«» 
slushin'  down  fro'  the  bank  to  ih 
beck, 

An'  then  as  I  stood  i'  the  doorwiij.  I 
fee&ld  it  drip  o'  my  neck. 

Saw  1  tum'd  in  BgeSn,  an'  I  (bo>t  n' 
Ihe  good  o«d  times  'at  was  {Ma 

An'  the  munney  they  maade  by  ttie  ■*'> 
an'  the  limes  'al  was  coomin'  <«; 

Fni  I  thowt  if  the  Staite  was  a-f 

to  let  in  furriners'  wheat, 
Howiver  was    British   fannei*  lo 
agein  o'  their  feeSt. 
■  HiDEoldi  Bud  tuniipfr 
■  MudDwi.  >  Drifted  •«■ 

• '  Uoiiitini,' Cm  lb*  noM  put.fHa 
'Ona. 
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HowiTcr  vaa  I  fur  to  find  my  rent  an' 

to  p>By  my  men  t 
An'  >U  along  o'  the  fellet '  ai  tuin'd  "ii 

bftck  of  bi»en. 

rhou  alep'  i'  the  chaumber  above  m,  we 
couldn't  ha'  'eSrd  tha  call, 

S*  Moothet  'ed  tell'd  ma  to  bring  tha 
down,  «n'  thy  CTOfidle  an'  all; 

For  the  gell  o'  the  hnn  'at  ilep'  «i'  tba 
then  'ed  gotten  wer  leSve, 

Fur  to  goi  that  night  to  'er  foKlk  by  cause 
o'  the  Chriltmas  ESve; 

Bat  I  cleSn  forgot  tha,  my  lad,  when 
Moothet  'ed  gotten  to  bed, 

An'  I  ilep'  i'  roy  chair  hup-on-end,  an' 
the   Frees  TraSde   ninn'd   i'  my 


TiU  I  dreSm'd  'at  Squire  walkl  in,  an'  I 
rays  to  him,  'squire,  ya're  laale.' 

Tben  I  leed  at  'ii  faice  wur  u  red  as  the 
Yule-block  thcere  i'  the  graate. 

An'  'e  rays, '  Can  ya  paay  me  the  rent  to- 
night?' an'  1  Myi  to  'im,  'NoS,' 

An'  'e  cotch'd  howd  hard  o'  my  hairm,* 
'Then  bout  to-night  tha  shall  goi' 

'Thall  niver,'  says  I,  'be  a-tumin'  ma 
hoDt  upo'  Cbmtmaa  EBve  ? ' 

Then  I  waaked  an'  I  fun  it  was  RoSver 
a-tuggin'  ao'  te&rin'  my  slieSve. 

An'  I  thowt  as  'e'd  goin  cle3n-wad,'  fur 
1  noSwaityt  knaw'd  'is  intent  i 

An'  I  rays,  'Git  avaSy,  ya  beast,'  an'  I 
relcht  'im  a  kick  an'  'c  went. 

Then  'e  tummled  up  stairs,  fur  I  'eSrd 
'im,  as  if  'e'd  'a  brokken  'is  neck. 

An'  I'd  clear  forgot,  little  Dicky,  thy 
chaumber  door  wouldn't  sneck>* 

An'  1  slep'  i'  my  chair  agean  wi'  my 
haiim  hingin'  down  to  the  Aoor, 

An'  1  thowt  it  was  RoSver  a-tuggin'  an' 
teSrin'  me  wuss  nor  afoor, 

■Fed,        'Am.        'Mud.        •  L.lch. 


Ad'  I  thowt  'at  I  kick'd  'i^  agefin,  bat  1 
kick'd  thy  Moother  ist^. 

'  What  arta  snorin'  theere  fut?  the  house 
is  afire,'  she  said. 

Thy  Moother  'ed  beSn  a-naggin'  about 

the  gell  o'  the  fann. 
She  oRens  'ud  spy  summut  wrong  when 

there  wam't  not  a  mossel  o'  harm ; 

An'  she  didn't  not  solidly  meSn.l  wur 
gawin'  that  wai/  to  the  bad. 

Fur  the  gell '  was  as  howry  a  trollope  as 
iver  traipes'd  i'  the  squad. 

But  Moother  was  free  of  'er  tongue,  as  1 
offens  'ev  tell'd  'er  mysen, 

Ss  I  kep'  i'  my  chair,  fur  1  thowt  she 
was  nobbut  a-iilin'  ma  then. 

An'  I  rays, '  I'd  be  good  to  tha,  Bess,  if 

tha'd  onywafiys  let  ma  be  good,' 
But  she  ikelpt  ma  haSfe  ower  i'  the  chair, 
an'    screid    like    a    Howl   gone 

'  Ya  mun  run  fur  the  lether.'  Git  oop, 
if  ya're  onywaSys  good  for  owt.' 

And  1  says,  'If  I  beSnt  nofiwaSys  —  not 
nowadaays  —  good  fur  nowt  — 

■Yit  I  beant  sich  a  Nowt*  of  alt  Nowti 
as  'ull  hallos  do  as  'e's  bid.' 

'But  the  stairs  is  alice,' she  raid;  then  1 
seed  'er  a.cryin',  !  did. 

An'  she  bead,  *  Ya  mnn  saive  little  Dick , 
an'  be  sharp  about  it  an'  all,' 

Sa  I  runs  to  the  yard  fur  ■  tether,  an' 
sets  'im  ageiin  the  wall. 

An'  I  daums  an'  I  mashes  the  winder 
hin,  when  I  gits  to  the  lop, 

But  the  heat  druv  hout  i'  my  heyes  till  1 
feald  mysen  ready  to  drop. 


ne  ind  ihTickA 
•LaddET. 
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Tby  Moothei  was  howdin'  (he  lether,  in' 

tellin'  he  not  to  be  skeard. 

An'  I  wasn't  Bleard,  or  I  think*  lealtt- 

waays  a>  I  wasn't  afeard; 

But  I  couldn't  see  fur  the  smoSke  wheere 
thou  wu  3-liggin,  my  lad. 

An'  Ro&ver  was  theere  i'  the  chaumbet 
a-yowlin'  an'  yiupin'  like  mad; 

An'  thoit  was  ■•beSlin'  likewise,  an'  a- 
■quealin',  at  if  (ha  wu  bit. 

Ad'  it  wasn't  a  bite  but  a  burn,  fur  the 
meik's'  o'  ihy  ahou'dct  yil; 


He  coom'd  like  a  Hangel  o'  marcy  ai 
soon  as  'e  'eicd  'is  naime, 

Or  like  tothei  flapgel  i'  Scriptur  'at 
suromon  seed  i'  the  flaSme, 


An'  Ro£  was  as  good  as  the  Hangel  i 


Sa  I  browt  tha  down,  an'  I  sayi, '  I  mun 

gaw  up  ageSn  fut  Roi.' 
'  Gawup  ageSn  fnrthe  vannint?  '  I  tell'd 

'et,  'Yea*  I  mun  go&.' 

An'  I  clanmb'd  up  agein  to  the  windei, 
an'  clemm'd  "  owd  Rofi.  by  the  'eSd, 

An'  'i*  'air  coom'd  ofTi'  my  'ands  an'  I 
ta&ked  'im  at  fust  fiiT  de&d; 

Fut  'e  smeli'd  like  a  heree  a-singeln',  an' 
seeim'd  as  blind  as  a  poop, 

An'  haafe  on  'iro  bate  as  a  bublin'.*  I 
couldn't  wakken  'im  oop. 

But  I  browt  'im  down,  an'  we  got  to  the 
barn,  fur  the  barn  wouldn't  bum 

Wi'  the  wind  blawin'  hard  tothet  waay, 
an'  the  wind  wasn't  like  to  (urn. 


Ao'  /  kep'  a-caUin'  o'  Roi  till  'e  wag^ 

'is  taiiil  fur  a  bit, 
But  the  cocks  kep'  a-crawin'  an'  crsvii 

all  night,  an'  1  'cart  'em  jrit; 

An' the  dog*  was  a-yowlin'  all  round,  aid 
thou  was  a-iquealin'  IhyieD. 

An'  Mouther  was  naggin'  an'  grdlnia'  id'  ' 
moanin'  an'  naggin'  ageao; 

An'  1  'eSrd  the  bricks  an'  the  baolb- 
rummle  down  when  the  roof  jtr 
waSy, 

Fur  the  Are  wu  a-raSgin'  an'  nivin'  u' 
loarin'  like  judgment  daay. 

Warm  enew  theere  sewet-ly,  but  the  bin 

was  a*  cowd  as  owt, 
An'  we  cuddled  and  huddled  togitba,  u' 
happt '  werseits  oop  a*  we  noirt. 

An'  I  browt  RoS  round,  but  Moothei  'd 
bean  sa  soSk'd  wi'  the  thaw 

'At  she  cotcb'd  'er  death  o'  cowd  Ibit  , 
night,  poor  soul,  i'  the  stno. 

HaSfe  o'  the  parish  mnn'd  oop  whea  Ihc 
rigttee  •  was  hunmlin'  in— 

Too  laKte  — but  it's  all  ower  now  — htl 
hower  —  an'  ten  year  tin'; 

Too  laSte,  tha  man  git  tha  to  bed,  btf 
I'll  coom  an'  I'll  iquench  the  Hgkt, 

Fur  we  moant  'ev  naw  moot  fires— od 
Boi  little  Dick,  good-nigbt  . 


Manv  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  v^ 
after  many  a  vanish'd  face, 

Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  rJ 
with  the  dust  of  a  vaniah'd  isct- 

tl. 
Raving  politics,  ne»er  at  rest  —  aslbiii 

poor  earth's  pale  history  niii^' 
^Vhat  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  l^ 

gleam  of  a  million  million  of  kub? 


•Th*  b 
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Stalel;  purposci,  valoui  in  battle,  glorious 
annals  of  army  and  fleet, 

Death  for  ibe  right  caiue.  death  for  the 
wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  victor;, 
groant  of  defeat; 

V. 
Innocence  seethed  in  bet  mother's  milk, 
and  Charity   setting    the  martyr 

Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of 
Freedom,  and  recks  not  to  ruin  a 
reabn  in  ber  name. 


Faith  at  ber  zenith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  doubts  that  darken  the 

CnA  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her 
hand,  follow'd  up  by  her  vanal 
legion  of  fools; 


Trade  flying  over  a  thousand  seas  with 

her  spice  and  her  vintage,  her  lilk 

Desolate     ofGng,     sailorless     harboucs, 
famishing  populace,  wharves  for- 


VIII, 


Star  of  the  morning,  Hope  in  the  (uniise; 
gloom  of  the  evening.  Life  at  a 

Ftessnre  who  flannts  on  her  wide  dawn- 
way  with  her  flying  robe  and  her 
poison'd  rose ; 

re. 
P»in,  that  has  crawVd  from  the  corpse  of 
Pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes 
■U  day,  and  at  night 


Stirs  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper, 
and  itingi  him  back  to  the  cune 
of  the  light; 


Wealth  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded 
harlots;  honest  Poverty,  bare  to 
the  bone; 

Opulent  Avarice,  lean  u  Poverty; 
Flattery    gilding    the    tift    in    a 

Fame  blowing  out  from  her  golden 
trumpet  a  jubilant  challenge  to 
Time  and  to  Fate ; 

Slander,  her  shadow,  sowing  the  nellle  on 
all  the  laurel'd  graves  of  the  Great; 


Love  for  the  maiden,  ctown'd  with 
marriage,  no  regrets  for  aogbt 
that  has  been, 

Homehold  happiness,  gracious  chil- 
dren, debtless  competence,  golden 


National  hatreds  of  whole  generations, 
and  pigmy  spites  of  the  village 

Vows  that  will  lost  to  the  last  death- 
ruckle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt 
in  a  moment  of  fire; 
XIV. 

He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the 
minute,  and  died  in  the  doing  it, 
flesh  without  mind; 

He  that  hss  nail'd  all  fletb  to  the  Cross, 
tiU  Self  died  out  in  the  love  of 
his  kind; 

XV. 

spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and 
Winter,  and  all  these  old  revolu- 

All  new-old  revolutions  of  Empire  — 
change  of  the  tide  —  what  is  all  of 
it  worth? 


,G(Hl'^le 


d  in  Vastness,  loU  in  Silence 
owo'd  in  the  deeps  of  a.  mean 

glea  Piitf 


What  but  a 

bees  ID 


nuimur  of  gnati  in  the 
Dr  B  moment's  anger  of 
tbeir  hiveP  — 


Peace,  let  it  be !  for  T  loved  bim,  and 
love  bim  for  ever:  tbe  dead  a 
not  dead  but  alive. 


THE  RING. 
Miriam  and  hee  Father. 

Miriam  (litigjng). 

Mellow  moon  of  heaven, 

Bright  in  blue. 
Moon  of  married  hearts. 

Hear  me,  you '. 

Tvrelve  timet  in  the  year 

Bring  me  bliss, 
Globing  Honey  Moons 

Bright  as  this. 

Moon,  you  fade  at  times 
From  the  nigh  I. 

Young  again  you  grow 
Out  of  sight. 

Silver  crescent-curve. 


Falher.     And  who  was  he  with  socb 
love-drunken  eyes 
They  made  a  thousand  honey  moons  ol 

Miriam.    The  prophet  of  his  own,  nr< 

Hubert  —  his 
The  words,  and  mine  the  setting.     'An 

and  Words,' 
Said  Hubert,  when  I  sang  the  Bong,  'in 

And  bridegroom.'     Does  it  please  yon? 

Fathtr.  Mainly,  child. 

Because  I  hear  your  Mother's   voice  is 

She Why,  you  shiver  tho*  the  wnd    i 

is  west 
With  all  the  warmth  of  summer-  I 

Miriam.  WeB.  Ifik 

On  a  sudden  I  know  not  what,  a  bmH 

that  past 
With  all  the  cold  of  winter. 

Falher  {muUirit^ta  kimulpi.     En* 

The  Ghost  in  Man,  the  Ghost  that  onn 
was  Man. 
It  cannot  wholly  free  itself  from  Man, 
e  calling  Co  each  other  thro'  a  dawn 

Stranger  than  earth  has  ever  seen;  ihe 

Is  rending,  and  [he  Voices  of  the  day 

Are  heard  across  Ihe  Voices  of  the  dark. 

No  Budden  heaven,  nor  sudden  hell,  fn 

But   thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knon 

And  utter  knowledge  is  but  utter  love— 

j^nian  Evolution,  swift  or  slow. 

Thru'  all  the  Spheres  —  an  ever  opeui^ 

rver  lessening  earth — and  she  per- 
haps. 

My  Miriam,  breaks  her  latest  caitbly  Knk 
With  me  to-day. 

n.    You  speak  so  low,  what  it 
? 
Your '  M  iriam  breaks '  —  is  making  a  new 

Breaking  an  old  one? 

ilBve  been  tilt  a 


CicKH^Ic 
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Miriam.    And  foa  Ibe  lifelong  guar- 

dian  of  tbe  child. 
Faihtr.    I,  aod  one  other  whom  you 

have  not  known. 
Miriam.     And  who?  what  other? 
Faiktr.  Whithei  are  you  bound  ? 

For  Naples  which  we  only  led  in  May? 
Miriam.     No )     father,    Spain,    but 
Hubert  brings  me  home 
With  April  and  the  swallow.     Wish  me 
joy  I 
fat/ur.     What   need    to  with  when 
H(d>ert  weds  in  you 
The  heart  of  Love,  and  you  the  loul  of 

Truth 
In  Hubert? 

Miriam.    Tho'  you  used  to  call  me 


Before  a  kits  should  wake  her. 

Father.  Ay,  but  now 

VouT  fiiiry  Prince  hai  found  you,  take 
this  ring. 
Miriam,    'to  t'amo'  —  and  these  dia- 
monds —  beautiful  1 
'  From  Walter,'  and  for  me  from  you  then  ? 
FatAtr.  Well, 

One  way  for  Miriam. 

Miriam.  Miriam  am  I  not? 

Father.    This  ring  bequealh'd  you  by 
jroor  mother,  child. 
Was  to  be  given  you  —  such  her  dying 

Given  on  the  morning  when  you  came  of 

age 
Oc  on  the  day  you  married.    Both  the 

Now  close  in  one.    The  ring  is  doubly 

Why  do  you  look  so  gravely  at  Che  tower? 
Miriam.     I   never   saw  it  yet  so  all 

With   creepers  crimsoning  to  the   pin- 


Al  if  perpetual  sunset  linget'd  there. 
And  all  ablaze  too  in  the  lake  below! 
And  how  the  birds  that  circle  round  the 

Are  cheeping  to  each  other  of  their  flight 
TosamrocT  lands  1 
FaAer.    And  that  has  made  you  grave  ? 


Fly  —  care  not.     Birds  and  brides  most 

Child,  I  am  happier  in  your  happbeas 
Than  in  mine  own. 

Miriam.  It  is  not  that  I 

Father.  What  else? 

Miriam.     That  chamber  in  the  tower. 

Father.  What  chamber,  child? 

Your  nurse  is  here? 

Miriam.   My  Mother's  nurse  and  mine. 
She  comes  to  dress  me  in  my  bridal  veil. 

Father.     What  did  she  say? 

Miriam.  She  sud,  that  you  and  I 

Had  been  abroad  for  my  poor  health  so 

long 
She  rear'd  I  had  forgotten  her,  and  I 

Bsk'd 
About  my  Mother,  and  she  said,  'Thy 

Is  golden  like  thy  Mother's,  not  so  fine.' 

Father.     What  then?  what  more? 

Miriam.     She  said  ■ —  perhaps  indeed 
She  wandei'd,  having  wandei'd  now  to 

far 
Beyond  the  common  date  of  death  —  that 

When  I  was  smaller  than  the  statuette 
Of  my  dear   Mother   on   your  bracket 

You  took  me  to  that  chamber  in  the 

The  topmost  —  a  chest  there,  by  which 

you  knelt  — 
And  there  were  books  and  dresses —  left 

A  ling  too  which  you  kiss'd,  and  I,  she 

I  bahbled,  Mother,  Mother  — as  I  used 
To  prattle  to  her  picture  —  stietch'd  my 

As  if  I  saw  her;  then  a  woman  came 
And  caught  me  from  my  nurse.    I  hear 

A  sound  of  anger  like  a  distant  storm. 
Father.    Garrulous  old  ci 
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let 


For  I  myself  would  tell  you  all  to-day. 
Miriam.     '  She  too  might  speak  to- 
day,' she  mumbled.     Still, 
I  scarce  have  leaint  the  title  of  youi  book. 
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But  you  will  Inm  the  pages. 

FaikcT.  Ay,  to.d«y  1 

I  brought  you  to  tbat  chunbet  on  your 

third 
Seplembei  biithday  with  youi  nunc,  and 

felt 
An  icy  brestb  play  od  ne,  while  1  «toopt 
To  take  and  kin  the  ring. 

Miriam.  Thi»  very  ring 

lo  t'amo? 

Fatkir.    Yes,  for  some  wild  hope  was 


She  came  to  you,  not  me.    The  stotm, 

you  hear 
Far-off,   is   Muriel  —  youi    slepmother's 

Miriam.     Veit,  that  yon  thought  my 

Mother  came  tome? 
Ot  at  my  crying  '  Mother'?  or  to  find 
My  Mother's  diamonds  hidden  from  hei 

there. 
Like  worldly  beauties  in   the  Cell,  not 

To  dazile  all  that  see  them? 

Fathtr.  Wait  awhile. 

Your  Mother  and  step-mother —  Miriam 

Erne 
And  Muriel  Erne  — the  two  were  cousins 

With  Muriel's  mother  on  the  down,  that 

A  thousand  squires  of  corn  and  meadow, 

far 
As  the   gray  deep,   a  landscape   which 

your  eyes 
Have  many  a  time  ranged  over  when  a 

babe. 
Miriam.      I    climb'd    the    hill  with 

Hubert  yesterday, 
And    from  the   thousand    squares,  one 

wlent  voice 
Came  on  the  wind,  and  seem'd   lo  lay 

'  Again." 
We  saw  far  off  an  old  forsaken  house, 
TTien  home,  and  past  the  ruin'd  mill. 

Falhir.  And  there 

I  found  these  cousins  often  by  the  brook. 
For  Miriam  sketch'd  and  Muriel  thtew 

the  Sy; 
rhe  gills  of  equal  age,  bat  one  was  (air, 


Andonevrai 
fal. 


idark,  and  bolhw 


(or  either  spoke  within  my  hetil 
Then,  for  the  surface  eye,  that  only  dola 
On  oatward  twauty,  glancing  from  the  ok 
To    Che    other,  knew    not    that  whkb 

pleased  it  most, 
The  raven  ringlet  or  the  gold;  but  botb 
Were  dowerless,  and  myself,  1  used  to 

walk 
This     Terrace  —  morbid,    melanclud!; 

And  yet  not  mine  the  ball,  the  brm,  tbc   , 

field  i 
For  all  that  ample  woodland  wlulpet'd    | 

'  debt,' 
The  brook  that  feeds  Ibis  Ukdel  *«- 

mui'd  '  debt,' 
And  in  yon  arching  avenae  of  old  ebnii 
Tho'  mine,  not  mine,  I  heard  the  sobn 

And  carrion  crow  cry  '  mortgage.' 

Miriam.  Father^  bull 

Visited  on  the  children ! 

Falter.  Ay,  but  Ihea 

A    kinsman,   dying,   snmmon'd    me  h' 

He  left  me  wealth— and  while  I  jov 

ney'd  hence. 
And  saw  the  world  fly  by  me  lb  t 

And  while;  I  communed  with  my  tnoi 

self, 
1  woke  to  all  of  truest  in  myseli, 
71U,  in  the  gleam  of  those  mid-sommti 

The  form  of  Muriel  faded,  and  the  bet 
Of  Miriam  grew  upon  me,  till  I  knew; 
And  past  and   future  mix'd  in  Heares 

and  made 
The  rosy  twilight  of  a  perfect  day. 

Miriam.     So  glad?  no  tear  fac  lam,  | 

who  left  you  wealth. 
Your  kinsman? 

Father.    I  had  seen  the  man  bot  oaca, 
He  loved  my  name  not  me;  and  then  1 


d'  Veni. 


So  far  gone  down,  c 


where  a  jcwdki, 
far  up  in  life, 
!ng  his  own  hBndre4 
sold 
This  ring  to  me,  then  laugh'd,  *  Tbe  rii| 
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And  weird  and  wom  uid  wiiud-likewM 

he. 
-Wby  weird?' 1  uk'd  bim;  i.nd  besaid, 

'Tbe  souls 
Of  two  repentant  Lover*  gutid  the  ring;' 
Then  with  a  nbald  twinkle  in  bis  bleak 

eyes  — 
'  And  if  yoQ  give  the  ring  to  any  maid, 
Tbey  still  remember  wbit  it  cost  them 

And  bind  the  maid  to  love  you  by  the 

ring; 
And  if  the  ring  were  stolen   bom  the 

The  theft  were  death  or  madneM  to  the 

thief, 
So  sacred  those  Ghost  Lover*  hold  the 

And  then  he  told  their  legend; 

'Long  ago 
Two  lovers  parted  by  b  scurrilous  tale 
Had  quairell'd,  till  the  man  repenting 

This  ring  "  lo  I'l 


He  wildly  fought  a  rival  si 


And  sbe  that  came  to  part  them  all  too 

late. 
And  found  ■  corpse  and  rilence,  drew  the 

From  bis  dead  finger,  wore  it  till   her 

death. 
Shrined  him  within   the  temple  of  her 

Made  every  moment  of  her  after  life 

A  virgin  victim  to  bis  memory. 

And  dying  rose,  and  reai'd  her  arms,  and 

"  I  see  him,  To  t'amo,  lo  t'amo." ' 
Miriam.     Legend  or  true?  so  tender 
should  be  true  1 

Did  kt  believe  it?  did  you  ask  him? 
Faihtr.  Ivj ! 

But   that   half  skeleton,  like   a  barren 

From  out  the  flesblesa  world  of  spirits. 


A  hollow  laughter ! 

Miriam.  Vile,  so  near  the  ghost 

Himself,  (o  laugh  at  love  in  death!     But 

Father,  Well,  as  the  bygone  lover 
thro'  this  ring 

Had  lent  his  cry  for  her  forgiveness,  I 

Would  call  thro'  this  '  lo  t'amo '  to  the 
heart 

Of  Miriam;  then  I  bade  the  man  en- 
grave 

'From  Walter'  on  the  ring,  and  send  it 

Name,  somame,  aU  as  clear  as  hood,  but 

he  — 
Some  yonnger  hand  mml  have  engraven 

the  Ting  — 
Hit  fingers  were  so  stiflen'd  by  the  frost 
Of  seven   and  ninety  winters,  that   he 


For  Miriam,  took  the  ring,  and  flaunted 


A  galleried  palace,  or  a  battlefield. 
Where  stood  the  sheaf  of  Peace:  but- 
coming  home  — 
And  on  your  Mother's  birthday  — all  but 

A  week  betwixt  — and  when  tbe  tower  as 

Was  all  ablaze  with  crimson  to  the  roof. 
And  all  ablaze  too  plunging  in  the  lake 
Head-foremost —  who   were   those   that 

stood  between 
Tbe  tower  and  that  rich  phantom  of  the 

Muriel  and  Miriam,  each  in  white,  and 

like 
May-bloasoms  in  raid  autumn — was  it 

they? 
A  light  shot  upward  on  them  from  the 

What  sparkled  there?  whose  hand  was 

that?  they  stood 
So  close  together.     I   am   not  keen  of 

sight. 
But   coming  nearer  —  Muriel    had    the 

ring  — 
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'  O  Miriam  t  htive  yon  given  yonr  ring  t 

bet? 
O  Miriam!'     Miriam  redden'd,  Muriel 

clench'd 
The  hand  thai  wore  it,  till  I  cried  again : 
'O  Miriam,  if  you  love  me  t&ke  the  ring! ' 
She  glanced  at  me,  at  Muiiel,  and  was 

'  Nay,  if  you  cannot  love  mc,  let  it  be.' 
Then  —  Muriel  standing  ever  statue-like  — 
She  turn'd,  and  in  her  soft  imperial  way 
And   laying   gendy:   'Muriel,   by  your 

leave,' 
Unclosed  the  hand,  and  from  il  drew  the 

ring, 
And  gave  it  me,  who  pass'd  i(  down  her 

'  \a  t'atno,  all  is  well  then.'     Muriel  Bed. 
Miriam.     Poor  M  uriel ! 
Father.  Ay,  poor  Muriel 

when  you  hear 
What  follovra!     Miriam  loved  me  from 

Che  first. 
Not  thro'  the  ring;  but  on  her  marriage- 

This  birthday,  death-day,  and  betrothal 

ring, 
Laid  on  her  table  overnight,  was  gone; 
And  after  hours  of  search  and  doubt  and 

And    hubbub,   Muriel    enter' d   with   it, 

'See!  — 
Pound  in  a  chink  of  that  old  moulder'd 

My  Miriam  nodded  with  a  pitying  smile, 
At  who  should  say  'that  those  who  lose 
can  find.' 
Then  I  and  she  were  married  for  a 

One   year  without  a  storm,  ot  even   a 

And  you  my  Miriam  born  within   Ihe 

And  she  my  Miriam  dead  within  the  year. 

I  sat  beside  her  dying,  and  she  gaspt: 

■The  books,  the  miniature,  Ihe  Uce  are 

My  ring  too  when  she  comes  of  age,  or 

She  marries;  you  —  yon  loved  me,  kept 

You  love  me  still  "lo  t'amo."  —  Mu 


She   cannot  love;    ihe  lores  het  on 

hard  self. 
Her  firm  will,  her  fix'd  purpose.    Ptdb- 


Miri 


not  Muriel  —  she  shall  have  the  : 
of  other  lite,  vliicb 


nng. 


And  there  the  lig 

Beyond  our  burial  and  our  buried  eyes, 
Gleam'd  for  a  moment  in  het  own  ca 

1  swore  the  vow,  then  with  my  lalot 

Upon  them,  closed  her  eyes,  which  wnU  i 

But  kept  their  watch  upon  tbe  ring  vul  | 
you.  i 

Your  birthday  wai  her  death-day.  I 

Miriam.  O  poor  MoAn!  ! 

And  you,  poor  desolate  Father,  uil  : 
poor  me,  | 

The  little  senseless,  worthless,  wanDai  : 
babe. 

Saved  when  your  life  was  wteck'd  1  | 
Father.  Desoble?  jei!  I 

Desolate  as  Chat  sailor,  whom  the  itani 

Had  parted  from  his  comrule  in  the  bml. 

And  dasb'd  half  dead  on  bairen  saoK 


Nay,  you  » 


A  I. 


s  my  one  idace;  ooly— 


Were   always   mling.     Muriel's  mollici 

I  sure  am  I,  by  Muriel,  one  day  case 
And  saw  you,  shook  her  head,  and  patted  i 

yours. 
And  smiled,  and  making  with  a  kiwfli 

Each  poor  pale  cheek  amomentary  rose  — 
'  Thai  should  be  fii'd,'  she  said;  'yu« 

pretty  bud. 
So  blighted  here,  would  flower  into  U  i 

health  I 

Among  our  heath  and  bracken.    Ld  iMt  I 

And  we  will  feed  her  with  o>ir  moonlnil 

And   send  her  home  to  yon  lejoieilf.' 

We  could   not  part.     And  once,  w1m>' 

you  my  girl 
Rode  on  my  ahoulder  home  —  the  ti^j 
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Had  graspt  a  daisy  from  youi  Mother's 

gtave  — 
B7  the  lych-gale  was  Muriel     '  A;,'  she 

'Among  the  tombs  in  this  damp  vale  of 

You  scorn  my  Mother's  tvamiDg,  but  the 

child 
Is  paler  than  berore.     We  olten  walk 
In  open  sud.  and  see  beneath  our  feet 
The  mist  of  autumn  gather  from. your 

lake. 
And  shroud   the   lower;   and  once  we 

Your    gilded   vane,  a  light  above    the 

(Our  old  bright  bird  that  still  is  veering 

there 
Above  his  four  gold  letters)  'and  the 

light,' 
She  said,'  wss  like  that  light  '  —  and  there 

And  long;  till  I  believing  that  the  girl's 
Ixan   fancy,  groping  for  it,  could  not 

l^Dd 
One  likeness,  laugh'd  a  little  and  found 

her  two  — 
'  A  warrior's  crest   above  tlic  cloud  of 

'  A  fiery  phcenix  rising  from  the  smoke, 
The  pyre  be  burnt  in.'  —  'Nay,' she  said, 

'  the  light 
That  glimmers  on  the  marsh  and  on  the 

And    spoke   no  more,  but   tom'd  and 
pass'd-  away. 
Miriam,  I  am  not  surely  one  of  those 
Caught  by  the  flower  that  closes  on  the 

fiy, 

But  after  ten  slow  weeks  her  fix'd  intent. 
In  aiming  at  an  all  but  hopeless  mark 
To  strike  it,  struck;   I  look,  I  left  you 

there; 
I  came,  I  went,  was  happier  day  by 

For  Mariel  nursed  you  with  a  mother's 

Till  on  that  clear  and  heather-scented 

The  rounder  cheek  had  brighten'd  into 

bloom. 
She  always  ca^e  to  meet  me  carrying 

you. 


And  all  her  talk  was  of  the  babe  ihe 
So,  following   her  old   pastime  of  the 

She  threw  the  fly  for  me;  but  oRenei 

left 
That  angling  to  the  mother.    'Muriel's 

health 
Had  weaken'd,   nursing    little   Miriam. 

Strange  1 
She  used  to  shun  the  wailing  babe,  and 

On  this  of  yours.'     But  when  the  matron 


You  sent  the  fatal  ring '  —  I  told  her 
To  Miriam,'  'Doubtless  —  ay,  but  ever. 
In  all  the  world  my  dear  one  sees  but 

In  your  sweet  babe  she  flnds  but  you  — 

she  makes 
Her  heart  a  mirror  that  reflects  but  you.' 
And  then  the  tear  fell,  the  voice  broke. 

Her  heart ! 

Who  sees  his  face  in  water,  and  a  stone, 
That  glances  from  the  bodom  of  the 

Strike  upward  thro'  the  shadow;  yet  at 


Some  half  remorseful  kind  of  pity  too  — 
Well  t  well,  you  know  I  married  Muriel 

'  I  take   ihee   Muriel  for  my  wedded 

wife'  — 
1  bad  forgotten  it  wis  your  birthday, 

child  — 
When   all   at   once  with  some  electric 

thrill 
A  cold  air  pass'd  between  us,  and  the 

Fell   from  each    other,  and  were  join'd 


again. 


ind  cloudless  honeymoon  was 
by  and  by  she  aicken'd  of  the  brc4 
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She  dropt  the  gracious  mask  of  mother- 
She  came  no  more  (o  meet  me,  carrying 

Not  ever  cared  to  set  you  on  her  knee. 
Nor  ever  let  you  gambol  in  her  Mght, 
Nor    ever  cheer'd   you  with   a   kindly 

Nor  ever  cea*ed  to  clamour  for  the  ring; 
Why  had  I  sent  the  ring  at  tirst  to  bet? 
Why  had  1  made  her  love  me  thro'  the 

ring, 
And   then   had  chuiged?  to  fickle  are 

men  —  the  best  I 
Not  she  —  but  now  my  love  was  hen 

again. 
The  ring  by  right,  she   said,  was  hers 

At   times   too   shrilling   in   her   angrier 

moudi, 
'  That  weak  and  watery  nature  love  you? 


Were   warm    upon   my   cheek,   an   icy 

As  from  the  grating  of  a  sepulchre, 
Past  over  both.     I  told  her  of  my  vow. 
No  pliable  idiot  I  to  break  my  vow; 
But  still  she   made   her  outcry  for  the 


1  that  '  lo  t'amo,'  those  three 


Weird  whispers,  bells  that  rang  without 

a  hand. 
Door-handles  lurn'd  when  none  was  at 

the  door. 
And  boiled  doors  that  open'd  of  them- 

And  one  betwixt  the  dark  and  light  had 

Her,    bending    by   the    cradle    of   her 


Miriam.     And  1  remember  oitce  tka 

l)etng  waked 
By   noises   in    the  bouse  —  and  no   m 

1  cried  for  nurse,  and  felt  a  gentle  fau: 
Fall  on  my  forehead,  and  a  (udden  face 
Look'd   in  upon   me   hke  a  glean  ai. 

And  I  was  quieted,  and  slept  again. 
Or  is  it  some  half  memory  of  >  dream? 

Fatktr.     Your  tiftb   Scptembet  botb-  . 

Miriant.    And  the  face. 
The  hand,  —  my  Mother.  | 

Fathtr.  Miriam,  on  that  dv   i 

Two  lovers  parted  by  no  scurrilouE  tale - 
Mere  want  of  gold  —  kod  still  for  twcB.7 

Bound  by  the  golden  cord  of  their  n 

love  — 
Had  ask'd  us  to  their  marriage,  si 

Their  marriage-banqaet      Muriel,  pala 


She  clung  to  me  with  anch  a  hard  cm 

So  lingeringly  long,  that  half-smnaied 
1  parted  from  ber,  and  I  went  akine. 
And  when   ^he  bridegroom   mnnnni'd. 

'  With  this  ring,' 
I  felt  for  what  I  could  not  find,  the  kef,    1 
The  guardian  of  her  relics,  of  **»■  ring. 
I  kept  it  as  a  sacred  amulet 
About   me,  —  gonel   and   goae   in  tbsi 

Then,  hurrying  home,  I  found   her  iKit 

in  bouse 
Or  garden  —  np  the  tower  —  aa  icy  air      ] 
Fled  by  me.— There,  the  chest  waa  open    I 

—  all 
The  sacred  relics  tost  aboot  the  floor  — 
Among  them  Muriel  lying  on  her  face  — 
I  raised  her,  call'd  her,  •  Muriel,  Mnriel 

The  fatal  ring  lay  near  ber;  the  gland    , 


eye 


Glared  s 


dl    I 
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And  chafed  the  freezing  h>nd.     A  red 

All  rourial  one  finger  pointed  itrBighl, 

the  rest 
Were  crumpled  mwud*.    Dc»dl  —  »nd 

maybe  stung 
With  some  Tcmorte,  had  ttolen,  worn  (be 


But  the  bridal  veil  — 
Your  nurse  is  waiting.    Kiss  me,  child, 


ring  — 


«if— 


Then  torn  it  from  her  Bnger,  or 

For  never  bad  I  seen  her  show  remorse  — 

Asif— 

Miriam.  — those  two  Ghost  Lovers — 

Fathrr.  — lovers  yet  — 

Miriam.    Yes,  yes ! 

Falkir.    —  but  dead  «o  long,  gone  up 


7-n«ng    life    has 


ofar, 
Thai    now    their    > 

dwaifd 
Or   lost   the   moment  of  their  past  on 

As  we  forget  om'  wail  at  being  bom. 

Asif— 

Miriam.      —  a  dearer  ghost  had  — 
Falhtr.  —  wrench'd  it  away. 

Miriam.     Had  floated   in   with  sad 
reproBcbful  eyes. 

Till  from  her  own  hand  she  had  torn  tbe 

In  fright,  and  lallen  dead.     And  1  my- 
self 

Am  half  afraid  to  wear  it 

Fathir.  Well,  no  more  I 

No  bridal  music  this!   but  fear  not  you! 
You   have   tbe  ring  she  guarded;  that 

With  earth  is  broken,  and  has  left  her 

free. 
Except  that,  slil 

Her  spirit  hovering  by  the  church,  where 


Was  married  1 


',  may   linger,  till  she 


Her  maiden  coming  like  a  Queen,  whi 

Some  colder  province  in  the  North  li 

gain 
Her  capital  city,  where  the  loyal  belU 
Oaiii  welcome  —  linger,  till  her  oHn.  the 

babe 
She  leanM  to  from  her  Spiritual  spben 
Her  lonely  maiden- Princess,  crown'dwith 


'  Hb  is  fled  —  I  wish  him  dead — 
He  that  wrought  my  ruin  — 
O  the  flattery  and  the  craft 
Which  were  my  undoing  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
When  the  storms  are  blowing. 


'  Who  was  witness  of  the  crime? 
Who  shall  now  reveal  U? 
He  is  tied,  or  he  is  dead. 
Marriage  will  conceal  it  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
While  the  gloom  is  growing.' 


Catherine.  Catherine,  in  the  night. 
What  ia  this  you're  dreaming? 

There  is  laughter  down  in  Hell 
At  yout  simple  scheming  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
When  Ihe  ghosts  are  fleeting. 


You  to  place  a  band  in  bis 
Like  an  honest  woman's. 

You  that  lie  with  wasted  longs 
Waiting  for  your  summons  .  . 
In  the  night,  O  the  night, 
O  the  deathwatch  beating  t 


There  will  come  a  witness  soon 

Hard  to  be  confuted. 
All  Ihe  world  will  hear  a  voice 

Scream  you  are  polluted  ■  .  . 

In  the  night.  O  the  night. 

When  the  owto  are  wtulingt 


T,Google 


FORLORN—  HAPPY. 


Shunt  and   marriage.  Shame  and  mar- 

Death   and  marriage.  Death   vA  nw 

Funeral  hearses  tolling ! 

Banlering  btLrlesman,  leddening  prielt. 

Black  with  bridal  favour*  inixl  t 

Bridal  bells  with  tolling!  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  nighl. 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

When  the  mind  ittulingl 

When  the  wolves  are  howling. 

Mother,  dare  yoa  kill  j'our  child? 

Up.  get  up.  the  time  is  short. 

How  your  hand  ii  shaking! 

Tell  him  now  ornevei! 

Daughter  of  the  aeed  of  Cain, 

TeU  him  aU  before  you  die. 

What  is  this  you're  taking?  .  .  . 

Lest  you  die  for  ever  .  •  • 

In  the  night,  0  the  night, 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

While  the  house  is  sleeping. 

Where  there's  no  forgetthig. 

Dreadful  \  has  it  come  to  this. 

XIV, 
Up  she  got,  and  wrote  him  aU, 

0  unhappy  creature? 

All  her  tale  of  sadness. 

You  that  would  not  Ire.-d  on  a  worm 

Blistet'd  every  word  with  te»«. 

For  your  gentle  nature  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

In  the  night,  and  aigh  the  dawn. 

0  lh«  night  of  weeping  1 

And  while  the  moon  wat  tettiDg. 

Murder  would  not  veil  your  sin. 

HAPPY. 

Marriage  will  not  hide  il. 
Earth  and  Hell  will  brand  your  name 

TOB  LBPEK'S  BRIDE. 

Wretch  you  must  abide  it  ,  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

Long  iKfote  the  dawning. 

Why  wail  you,  pretty  plover?  and  wta 

is  it  that  you  fear? 

X. 

Is  he  sick  your  mate  like  mine?  have 

you  lost  him,  is  he  lied? 

Up.  get  up.  and  tell  him  all, 

And  there  — the  heron  rises    itam  his 

Tell  him  you  were  lying! 

watch  beside  the  mere. 

Do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth. 

And  flies  above  the  lepcr't  bnt,  wben 

You  that  know  you're  dying  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

While  the  grave  is  yawning. 

11. 

KI 

Come  back,  nor  let  me  know  it  ■  would 

he  live  and  die  alone? 

No  — you  will  not  die  before. 

Tho'  you'll  ne'er  be  stronger; 

over-iealous  bride. 

You  will  lii'e  till  that  is  born. 

Who  am,  and  was.  and  wiU  be  his.  fak 

Then  a  little  longer  .  .  . 

own  and  only  o«-n. 

In  the  night,  0  the  night. 

To  share  bit  living  death  with   him, 

WhUe  the  Fiend  U  prowling. 

die  with  him  side  by  side? 

It  that   the   leper*!  hut  on  the  ■oliUiy 

Where  noble  Ulric  dwelU  rorlom,  and 
wears  the  leper's  weed? 
Tie  door  ia  open.     He!  is  be  standing 
Bt  the  door. 
Mf  aoldicT  of  the  Cross?  it  is  he  and 
he  indeed  1 


My   roses  —  will   he  take   them  rurw  — 

mine,  his  —  from  off  the  tree 

We  planted  both  together,  happy  in 

our  marriage  morn  ? 

0  God,  I  could  blaspheme,  for  he  fought 

Thy  fight  for  Thee, 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  leper  to  corn- 


Hast  spared  the  flesh  of  thousands,  the 
coward  and  the  ba^e, 
And  set  a  crnelkr  mark  than  Cain's  on 
him,  the  good  and  brave ! 
He  sees  me,  waves  me  from  him.     I  will 
front  him  face  to  face. 
Van  need  not  wave  me  from  you.    I 
would  leap  into  your  grave. 


My  wsirior  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the 
conquenng  sword. 
The  roses  that  you  cast  aside  —  once 
more  I  bring  you  these. 
No  nearer?  do  you  scorn  me  when  you 
tell  me,  O  my  lord. 
Yon  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  your 
bride  with  your  disease. 


Vou  say  your  body  is  so  foul  —  then  here 
1  stand  apart. 
Who  yearn  to  lay  my  loving  head  upon 
yonr  leprous  breast. 
Tlie  leper  plague  may  scale  my  skin  but 
never  taint  my  heart; 
Yonr  body  is  not  foul  to  me,  and  body 
is  foul  at  be*t. 


I  loved  you  first  when  young  and  fair, 
but  now  I  love  you  most; 
The  fairest  flesh  at  last  is  filth  on  which 
the  worm  will  feast; 
This  poor  rib-grated  dungeon  of  the  holy 
human  ghost. 
This  house  with  all  its  hateful  needs  no 
cleaner  than  the  beast. 


This 


Eden 


e  diseaseful  creature  which  !n 


ThU    Satan-haunted    ruin,   Ih 

city  of  sewers, 

This  wall  of  solid  fleih  that  comes  1 

your  soul  and  mine. 

Will  vanish   and  give   place 

beauty  that  endures, 


The  beauty  that  endures  on  the  Spiritual 

When  we  shall  stand  transfigured,  like 

Christ  on  Hermon  hill, 
And  moving  each  to  music,  soul  in  soul 

and  light  in  tight, 
Shall   flash   thro'   one    another   in    a 

moment  as  we  wiU. 


Fool!    foull    the  word  was  youit   not 
mine,  I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  fell'd  the  foes  before  you  as  the 
woodman  fells  the  wood. 
And  sway'd  the  sword  that  lighten'd  back 
the  sun  of  Holy  Und, 
And  clove  the  Moslem  crescent  moon, 
and  changed  it  into  blood. 


And  once  T   worshipt  all  too  well  this 
creature  of  decay, 
For  Age  will  chink  the  face,  and  Death 
will  freeze  [he  supplest  limbs  — 
Yet  you  in  your  mid  manhood  — O  the 
grief  when  yesterday 
They  bore  the  Cross  before  you  to  the 
chant  of  funeral  hymns. 


,G(Ki^le 


'Libera   me,   Domine!'    you  lang  the 


ind  when 


Psalm, 

The  I'riut  ptonounc«d  jou  dead,  and 
tlung  the  mould  upon  youi  feet, 
A  beaoly  came  upon  your  face,  not  tliat 
of  living  men. 

But  seen  upon  tbe  ^lent  brov  when 
life  hM  ceued  to  beat 

XIV. 

'Libera  nn,  Domine'  —  jrou   knew  not 

Who  law  you  kneel  beaide  your  bier, 
and  weeping  scaioe  could  >ee ; 
May  I  come  a  little  nearer,  1  that  beaid, 
and  cbanged  the  prayer 

And  sang  the  manied  '  nos '  for  the 
solitary  '  me.' 


My  beauty  marred  by  you?   by  you  I  so 
be  it.    All  is  weU 
If  I  lose  it  and  myself  in  the  higher 
beauty,  youn. 
My  beauty  luted   that  falcon   from  hia 
eyty  on  the  fell, 
Who  never  caiight  one  gleam  of  the 
beauty  which  endures  — - 


The  Count  who  sought  to  snap  the  bond 
that  Unk'd  us  life  to  life, 
Who  whisper'd  me,  'Your  Ulric  loies' 
—  a  little  nearer  still  — 
He   hiss'd,  '  Let  us  revenge   ourselves, 
your  Ulric  woos  my  wife'  — 
A  lie  by  which  he  thought  he  could 
subdue  me  to  his  wiU. 


I  knew  that  you  were  near  me  wh< 
let  him  kiss  my  brow; 
Dili  be  touch  roe  on  the  lips?  1 
jealous,  anger' ' 
And  I 


make  yav  jealous.     Are 
jfmenow? 
ny  love,  if  I  ever  gave 


Yoa  never  once  accused  ne,  but  I  *ql 
alone,  and  sigh'd 
Id  the  winter  of  the  Pretent  fatht 
summer  of  the  Past;  | 

That   icy  winter  silence  —  how  it  (nnc 
you  from  your  bride, 
Tho'  I  made  one  barren  effort  to  bml 
it  at  the  last 


I  brought  you,  you  remember,  the*e  nM 
when  I  knew 
You  were  parting  for  the  war.  and  yoi 
took  them  tho'  you  &own'd; 
You  frown'd  and  yet  you  kiss'd  them. 
All  at  once  the  trumpet  blew, 
And  you  spnrr'd  your  fiery  horee,  ind 
you  hurl'd  them  to  the  grotunL 

XI. 

You  parted  for  the  Holy  War  withont  i 

And  clear  myKlfnnask'd — boeL  Ml 

nature  was  too  proud. 
And  him  I  saw  but  once  again,  and  &i 
away  was  he. 
When  I  was  praying  in  a  storm— tb 
crash  was  long  and  loud  — 

XXI. 
That  God  would  ever  slant  His  bolt  ftoa 
falling  on  your  head  — 
Tbcn  I  lifted  up  ray  eyes,  he  was  comin* 
down  the  fell  — 
I  clapt  my  hands.    The  sudden  lire  fro" 
Heaven  had  dash'd  him  dead. 
And  sent  him  charr'd  and  blasted  o 
the  deathless  Bre  of  Hell. 

XXII. 

See,  I  sinn'd  but  for  a  moment    I  r^ 

pented  and  repent, 
And  trust  myself  forgiven  by  the  God 


■,Go(.)gle 


XXIII. 
0  foolish  dieams,  that  yoD,  that  I,  would 
slight  our  mamage  oalh : 
I  held  you  at  tbat  momenl  even  dearer 
than  before; 
Now  God  bas  made  you  leper  in  His 
loving  care  for  both. 
That  we  might  cling  together,  nerer 
doubt  each  other  more. 

XXIV. 

The  Priest,  who  join'd  you  to  the  dead. 

has  join'd  our  hands  of  old ; 

If  luan  and  wife  be  but  one  flesh,  let 

As  dead  from  all  the  human  race  as  if 
beneath  the  mould; 
If  you  be  dead,  then  I  am  dead,  who 
only  IJTe  for  you. 

XXV. 

Would  Earth  Iho'  hid  in  cloud  not  be 
follow'd  by  the  Moon? 
The  leech  forsake  the  dying  bed  for 
terror  of  his  life? 
The  shadow  leave  the  Substance  in  the 
brooding  light  of  noon  i 
Or  it  /  bad  been  the  leper  would  yon 
have  left  the  wife? 


Not  take  them  t     Stilt  you  wave  me  off 

—  poor  roles —  must  I  go  — 

I  have  worn  them  year  by  year  —  from 

the  bush  we  both  had  set  — 

What?  fling  them  to  you?  —  well  —  that 

were  hardly  gracious.    No! 

Your  plague  but  passes  by  the  touch. 

A  little  nearer  yet! 

xxvii. 

There,  there!   he  buried  you,  the  Priest; 

the  Priest  is  not  to  blame. 

He  joins  ui  once  again,  to  his  either 

I    thank    him.    I    am    happy,    happy. 


Kiss  n 


In  tl 
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TO    ULYSSES. 


TO  ULYSSES.' 


Ulysses,  much-experienced  man, 

Whose  eyes  have  known  this  globe  of 

Her   tribes  of   men,  and  trees,  and 
flowers. 
From  Comentes  to  Japan, 


To  you  that  bask  below  the  Line, 
I  soaking  here  in  winter  wet  — 
TiiK  century's  three  strong  eights  have 

To  drag  me  down  to  seventy-nine 

HI. 
In  summer  if  I  reach  my  day  — 
To  yoa,  yet  young,  who  breathe  the 

Of  suinmei- winters  by  the  palm 
And  orange  grove  of  Paraguay, 


I  tolerant  of  the  colder  time. 

Who  love  the  winter  woods,  to  trace 
On  paler  heavens  the  branching  grace 

Of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime. 


And  see  my  cedar  green,  and  there 
My  giant  ilex  keeping  leaf 
When   frost   is   keen    and   days   I 
brief— 

Or  nurvel  how  in  EngHsh  air 


My  yucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 

Altbo'  the  months  have  scarce  begun, 
Has  push'd  toward  our  faintest  aun 

A  spike  of  half-accompUsb'd  bells  — 


I,  ODCe  half-crazed  for  larger  light 
On  broader  tones  beyond  the  Itium, 
But  chaining  fancy  now  at  home 

Among  the  quarried  downs  of  Wight, 


Not  less  would  yield  full  thanks  to  yoa 
For  your  rich  gill,  your  tale  of  laodt 
I  know  not,*  your  Arabian  sands; 

Your  cane,  your  palm,  tree-fern,  bamboa 


The  wealth  of  tropic  bower  and  bn 
Yonr  Oriental  Eden-isles,' 
Where  man,  noi  only  Nature  sm 

Your  wonder  of  the  boiling  lake;  * 


Phra-Chai,  the  Shadow  of  the  Best,* 
nira-bat '  the  step;  your  Pontic  coaiti 
Crag-cloister;  *  AJiatolian  Ghost;* 

Hong-Kong,'"  Karnac,"  and  all  the  itsL 


Thro'  which  I  follow'd  line  by  line 
Your  lutding   band,   and    ouue,  nij 

To  prize  your  various  book,  aod  waA 
A  gift  of  slenderer  value,  mine. 


I'Ulyu 


>,'thelitiEorai 


Dd, '  I  with  1  had  yo 
TheulcoTNtjiL 
The  PhUippEna, 


imige  of  Buddlu  to  the  Buddhjsl  m 
diitinclly  Hccarding  to  bii  luth  aod 

*  The  Iwlsccp  of  the  Lord  on  auodk 
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TO  MARY  BOYLE. 


VII. 

TO  MARY  BOYLE. 

A  rhyme  that  flower'd  belwixt  the  whiten- 

With the  Foixowma  Pom. 

ing  sloe 

And  kingcup  blaze, 

And  more  than  half  a  hundred  yean  ago. 

'Sfumo- flowers'!     Wliile    you    itill 

In  rick-firc  days, 

dcUy  to  Uke 

vm. 

Youf  leave  of  Town, 

Om    dmtcee's    ruddy-beuted    blosiom- 
fljte 

Ii  fluttering  down. 

When  Dives  loathed  the  times,  and  paced 
hi.  land 

In  fear  of  worse. 

And  sanguine  Laiarut  felt  a  vacant  band 

II. 

Fdl  with  kit  purse. 

Be  troec   to  yoat  promiie.    There!    I 

he^ 

Our  cuckoo  call. 

For  lowly  minds  were  madden'd  to  the 

Be  needle  to  the  m^net  of  your  word. 

height 

Nor  wail,  tiU  «a 

By  tonguester  tricks, 

III. 

night 

Our  vernal  bloom  ttonj  erery  vile  and 
plain 

And  gacden  pass,  , 

When  thirty  ricks, 

X. 

And  all  the  gold  from  each  laburnum 

chain 

Drop  to  the  grass. 

These  hands  of  mine 

Have  helpt  to  pass  a  bucket  from  the  well 

IV. 

Along  the  line. 

la  memory  with  your  Marian  gone  to 

• 

rest. 

Dead  with  the  dead? 

When  this  bare  dome  had  not  begun  to 

For  ere  she  left  us,  when  we  met,  you 

gleam 

piest 

Thro'  youthful  curls, 

My  hand,  and  said 

And  you  were  then  a  lover's  fairy  dream. 

^ 

His  girl  of  girls; 

'I  ccne  with  your  spring- flowers.'    Yon 

XII. 

And  you,  that  now  are  lonely,  and  with 

My  birds  would  sing, 

Grief 

Vouheardnot.    Take  then  this  spring- 

Sit  face  to  face. 

flower  I  send. 

Might  And  a  flickering  glimmer  of  relief 

This  song  of  spring. 

In  change  of  place. 

P'ottDd  yesterday— forgotten  mine  own 

What  use  to  brood?  thii  life  of  mhiried 

rhyme 

pains 

By  mine  old  self. 

And  joys  to  me. 

As  I  shall  be  forgotten  by  old  Tim: 

Despite  of  every  Faith  and  Creed,  remalu 

Laid  on  the  shelf— 

The  Mystery. 

T,Google 


THE  PROGRESS   OF  SPRING. 


1  yonth  bewail  the  liieDd,  the 

i'ot  erer  gone. 

I  of  that  long  wklk  thro'  dcKit 


Her  mantle,  ilowl]i  greening  in  the  Sc; 
Now  wraps    her   close,    now  anMi; 

leaves  her  bare 
To  breaths  of  balmier  air; 


The  silver  year  should  ceue  to  moan 
and  sigh  — 

Not  long  to  wait  — 
So  close  are  we,  dear  Mary,  yon  and  I 

To  that  dim  gate. 


Up  leaps  the  jark,  gone  wild  to  weko*  ! 

About  her  glance  the  tits,  and  ihki 

the  jays,  j 

Beroteherskimsthejubilantwoodpccta,  ; 

The  linnet's  bosom  blnahei  at  her  gne.  ; 
While  round  bet  brows  a  woodland  cstis  ' 


Take,  read !  and  be  the  faults  your  Foet 

Or  many  or  few, 
^e   tests   content,   if  hii   young  music 

A  wish  in  you 

XVII. 

To  change  our  dark  Queen-city,  all  her 

Of  toiutd  aitd  (TOoke, 
For  his  clear  heaven,  and  these  few  lanes 

And  whispering  oak. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF  SPRING. 


The  groundflame  of  the  crocus  breaks 
the  mould, 
Fair    Spring    slides    hither   o'er  the 
Southern  sea. 
Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  snowdrop 
cold 
That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the 

Come,    Spring,   for    now   from   all  the 
dripping  eaves 
The  spear  of  ice  has  wept  itself  away. 
And  hour  by  bour  unfolding  woodbine 


shadow  droops  the 


flits, 

Watching   her    large   light   eyes  nd 
gracious  looks, 
And  in  her  open  palm  a  halcyon  fits 
Patient  —  the  secret  splendom  of  (Iv 
brooks. 
Come,  Spring !     She  conies  on  waste  ici 

On  farm  and  field  :  but  enter  also  ten, 

Diffuse  thyself  at  will  thro'  all  my  blo^l 

And,  tfao'  thy  violet  sicken  in 

Lodge  with  me  all  the  year  ! 

lU. 

Once  mote   a  downy  drift  against  As  ' 

Self-dark  en 'd  in  the  riiy,  descendii^  '• 

But  gladly  see  I  thro'  the  wavering  6ii«  ' 
Yon   blanching  apricot  like  snow  ii  i 

These  will  thine  eyes  not  brook  in  fbrett- 

On   their  perpetual  pine,   nor   loacl  i 
the  beech;. 
They  fuse  themselves  to  little  spicy  bsthi 
Solved  in  the  tender  blushes  of  tJ* 

They  lose  themselves  and  die 

On  that  new  life  that  gems  the  haw- 
thorn line; 
Thy  gay  lent-lilies  wave  and  pnl  Iliem  bt. 
■     ■      ■  ■  ■  'i'd  flo«i 


Tliyst 


B  of  celandine. 
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THE  PROGRESS   OF  SPRING. 


I   rooffled    1 


She  floats  icrou  the  hamlet.      Heaven 

But  in  the  tearful  tplendour  of  her 

I    lee    the    llowly-thickening   chestnut 

Fill  out  the  tpaces  by  the  barren  tiles. 

Nov  paather  feet  the  svrallott' circling  flies. 
A  clamorous  cuckoo  stoops  to  meet 
her  band; 
Hec  light  makes  rainbows  in  my  closing 

I  hear  a  charm  of  song  thro'  all  the 

Come,  Spring !     She  comea,  and  Earth 

To  roll  her  North  below  thy  deepening 


Make  all  true  hearths  thy  home. 


Across  my  gtuden  1  and  the  thicket  stirs, 
The  fountain  pulses  high  in  sunnier  jets, 

The  blackcap  warbles,  and  the  turtle  purrs, 
The  starling  claps  his  tiay  castanets. 

Still   round    ber    forehead    wheels    the 
woodland  dove. 
And  tcalters  on  her  throat  the  sparks 

The  kingcup  till*  her  footprint,  and  above 
Broaden  the  glowing  isles  of  vernal 
blae. 

Hail  ample  presence  of  a  Queen, 
Bountiful,  beautiful,  apparell'd  gay. 

Whose  mantle,  every  shade  of  glancing 

Flies  track  in  fragrant  breezes  to  display 
A  tonic  vrhite  u  May ! 


She  whispers, '  From  the  South  I  bring 
you  balm. 
For  on  a  tropic  mountain  wai  I  born, 
While  some  dark  dweUer  by  the  coco- 
palm 
Watch'd  my  far  meadow  zoned  with 


From  under    rose   i 

I  sat  beneath  a  solitude  of  snow; 
There  no  one  came,  the  turf  waa  fmh, 
the  woods 
FInnged   gulf  on  gulf  thro'  all  theii 
vales  below. 
I  taw  beyond  their  ulent  tops 
The  stemming  marshes  of  the  scarlet 

The  slant  leas  leaning  on  the  mangrove 

And  summer   basking   in    the  snlti]' 

About  a  land  of  canes; 


'Then   from  my  vapour-girdle    soaring 
forth 
I  scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of  the 

And  drank  the  dews  and  drizzle  of  the 
North. 
That  I  might  mix  with  men,  and  hear 
their  words 
On  pathway'd   plains;    for  —  while  my 
band  exults 
mtfain   the   bloodless  heart  of  lowly 
flowers 
To  work  old    laws  of   Love    to  fresh 

Thro'  manifold  effect  {fTsimple  powers — 
I  loo  would  teach  the  man 

Beyond  the  darker  hour  to  see  the 
bright, 
That  his  fresh  life  may  close  as  it  began. 

The  still- fulfilling  promise  of  a  Ught 

Narrowing  the  bounds  of  night.' 


So  wed  thee  with  my  soul,  that  I  may 

The  coming   year's  great  good  and 
varied  UIs, 
And  new  developments,  whatever  spark 
Be  struck  from  out  (he  clash  of  warring 

Or  whether,  since  our  nature  cannot  (est, 
The    smoke   of  war's   volcano    burst 

again 
From  hoary  deepa  that  belt  the  changeful 

West. 
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Old   Empirei,  dwellings  of  the  kiogi 

of  men; 

Or  should  those  fail,  Chat  hold  the  helm. 

While    (he    long  day   of   knowledge 

grows  and  warms, 

And  in  the  heul  al  this  most  ancient 

A  hateful  voice  be  utier'd  and  alarm* 
Sounding  '  To  arms  I  to  arms  1 ' 


A  umpler,  saner  lesson  might  he  learn 
Who  reads  thy  gradual  process,  Holj' 
Spring. 
Thjr  leaves  posseat  the  *e«aon  in  their 

And  in  their  time  thy  waiblen  rite  on 

How  surely  glidett  thou  from  Marcb  to 
May, 
And  changest,  breathing  i(,  the  loUen 

Thy  scope  of  operation,  day  by  day, 
larger  and  fuller,  like  the  human  mind  I 

Thy  warmths  from  bud  to  bud 

Accomplish  that  blind  model  in  the 

And  men  have  hopes,  which  race   the 
restless  blood. 
That  after  many  changes  may  succeed 
life,  which  is  Life  indeed. 


MERUN  AND  THE  GLEAM. 


O  votiNG  Mariner, 
You  (torn  the  haven 
Under  (he  sea-cli(F, 
You  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 
With  eyes  o(  wonder, 
/am  Merlin, 
And  /am  dying, 
/am  Merlin 
Who  follow  The  Gleam. 

II. 
Mighty  the  Wizard 
Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me 
Alul  leam'd  me  Magic ! 


Great  (he  Master, 
And  swee(  the  Magic, 
When  ov.;r  the  valley. 
In  early  summers. 
Over  (he  mountain. 
On  human  faces. 
And  all  around  me. 
Moving  to  melody. 
Floated  The  Gleam. 


Once  at  the  croak  of  a  Ra*«n 

who  crost  it, 
A  barbarous  people. 
Blind  to  the  magic. 
And  deaf  to  the  melo^, 
SnarI'd  a(  and  cuned  me. 
A  demon  Tex(  me. 
The  ligh(  retreated. 
The  Undskip  darken'd. 
The  melody  deaden'd, 
TTie  Master  whiq>ei'd, 
'  Follow  The  Gleiun.' 


Then  to  the  melody. 
Over  a  wilderness 
Gliding,  and  glancing  mt 
Elf  of  the  woodland. 
Gnome  of  (be  cavern. 
Griffin  end  Giant, 
And  dancing  of  Fairies 
In  desc^ate  hollows. 
And  wraiths  of  (he  mounts 
And  rolling  of  dragons 
By  warble  of  wa(er. 


Down  from  the  monatain 

And  over  the  level. 

And  streaming  and  shining  o 

Silent  river, 

Silvery  willow. 

Pasture  and  plowland. 

Innocent  maideni, 

Garrulous  children, 

Homestead  and  harvest. 

Reaper  and  gleaner. 

And  rough-ruddy  face* 
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Of  lowly  UboDi, 

Hamlet  or  city. 

SUded  The  Gleam - 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man's  garden. 

The  mortal  hillock. 

Then,  with  >  mdody 

Would  break  ioto  blossom 

Stronger  and  itatelin, 

And  so  to  the  Und's 

L«d  me  at  length 

Last  limit  I  came 

To  the  city  and  palace 

And  can  no  longer. 

Of  Arthur  Ihe  king; 

But  die  rejoicing, 

Toach'd  at  the  golden 

For  tbro"  the  Magic 

Cross  of  the  churches. 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood, 

Flickcr'd  and  bicker'd 

There  on  the  border 

From  helmet  to  helmet, 

And  last  on  the  forehead 

And  all  bm  in  Heaven 

Hovers  The  Gleam. 

Rested  The  Gleun. 

IX. 

VII. 

Not  of  the  sunlight. 

Cauda  and  darknett 

Closed  upon  Camelot; 

Not  of  the  starlight! 

Arthui  had  vanUb'd 

0  young  Mariner, 

1  knew  not  whither. 

Down  to  the  haven. 

The  king  who  loved  me, 
And  cannot  die; 

Launch  your  vessel. 

For  out  of  Ihe  darkneia 

And  crowd  yonr  canvas. 

Silent  and  slowly 

And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin. 

The  Gleam,  that  had  waned  to  a 

wintry  glimmer 
On  icy  fallow 

After  it,  follow  it. 

Follow  The  Gleam. 

And  faded  forest. 

Drew  to  the  valley 

Named  of  the  shadow, 

ROMNEVS  EEMOKSE. 

And  slowly  brightening 
Out  of  the  glimmer, 
Aud    slowly   moving    again   to   a 
melody 

•I  nud  Hayley'.  Uft  <rf  Romn^  iht  other 

day  —  Rooincy  vanlcd  bul  educalion  ind  lejiding 
to  nukE  him  I  1CIT  fiiiE  pilnler;  but  hit  idsU 

wj»  col  high  ncr  l^ied.      Haw  louching  ii  the 

Yearningly  tender. 

cIhc  or  hii  life:     He  mjirriEd  at  ninElEei,  ud 

Fell  on  the  shadow. 

beciuK  Sir  Joihuj.  and  othsn  tai  taid  Ihal 

No  longer  a  shadow, 

But  clothed  with  The  Gleam. 

left  bi>  -if.  in  the  Nor.h  >Dd  Har«  uw  l«.  Ill] 

Ihe  end  of  hit  life;  wtiED  old,  nearly  imd.  and 

quite  deulilE,  he  weoi  tnck  t«  her  uhI  .hE 

received  him  and  nur»d  him  till  he  died.    This 
quiet  act  of  hen  it  worth  all  Rom  ney't  pictured 
evenaiamalKtof  Art,  I  am.ute,'    iUUm 

The  Gleam  flying  onward, 

Wed  to  the  melody, 

tnd  Lilirary  Kemaim  f/Edwa  rdFitigirtU, 

Sang  thro' the  world; 

vol.  i.) 

And  slower  and  fainter. 

CHd  and  weary. 

'  Beat,  little  heart  —  1  give  yon  this  and 

But  eager  to  follow. 

thi^■ 

I  taw,  whenever 

Who    are   you?      What!    the    L«ly 

In  ptwing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamilton? 
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t   your  wheel  beiide  tbe 


I  Bacchante,  what  you  will;  and  if  I  fail 

To  conjure  and  concentrate  into  form 
I  And  colour  all  yon  are,  Ihe  fault  is  less 

\  In  me  than  Art.     What  Attiit  ever  yet 

F  Could  make  pure  light  live  on  the  canvas? 

Why  should   I   so   disrelish   that    short 

word? 
Where  am  I  ?  snow  on  all  the  hiUs  \ 
so  hot, 

So  fever'dt  never  colt  would  more  de- 
light 

To  roll  himself  in  meadow  grass  than  I 

To  wallow  in  that  winter  of  the  hills. 
Nurse,  were  you  hired?  or  came  of 
your  own  will 

To  wait  on  one  so  broken,  so  forlorn  ? 

Have  I  not  met  youaoraewhere  long  ago? 

I  am  all  but  sure  I  have  — in   Kendal 
church  — 

0  )'e9 !  I  hired  you  for  a  season  there. 
And  then  we  parled;    but  you  look  SO 

kind 
That  yoa  will  not  deny  my  sultry  throat 
One  draught  of  icy  water.     There  —  you 

The   drops   upon   my   forehead.      Your 
hand  shakes. 

1  am  ashamed.     I  am  a  trouble  to  you, 
Could  kneel  for  your  forgiveness.    Are 


they  t< 


n? 


—  they  do  me  too  much  grace  — 

O  Mary,  Mary ! 

Veiing  you  with  words ! 
Words  only,  born  of  fever,  or  Ihe  fumes 
Of  that  dark  opiate  dose  you  gave  me, 

Wild  babble,  I  have  stumbled  back  again 
Into  the  common  day,  the  sounder  self. 
God  Slay  me  there,  if  only  for  your  sake. 
The  truest,  kindliest,  nohlest-bearted  wife 
That  ever  wore  a  Christian  marriage-ring. 
My  curse  upon  the  Master's  apothegm. 
That  wife  end  children   drag  an  Artist 

This  seem'd  my  lodestar  in  the  Heaven 

of  Art, 


And  lured  me  from  the  hoosebold&et* 
earth. 

To  you  my  days  have  been  a  life-kmg  liti 
Grafted  on  halfatruth;  BDdtho'yoDffi 
'Take  comfort,  youhave  won  the  ftintcri 

The  best  in  me  that  sees  the  wont  in  nc. 
And  groans  to  see  it,  finds  do  comti^ 

there. 
What   fame?      I    am    not    Raptiia 

Titian  — no 
Nor  even  a  Sir  Joohua,  some  will  en. 
Wrong  there  t    Tbc  painter's  baatl  M 

mine,  that  grew 
Blown   into   glittering    by  the   popolii 

breath. 
May  float  awhile  beneath  tbe  sun,  01; 

roll 
The  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  about  ii- 
Tbnt: 
The   colour'd  bubble   bursts   above  tk 

Of  Darkness,  uttet  Lethe. 

bit  so? 
Her  sad   eyes  plead  for  my  own  fiw 

with  me 
To  make  it  dearer. 

Look,  the 


Than    other     Masters,    of    the    chasm 

Work   and  Ideal?    Or  does  the  gloon 

of  Age 
And  suffering  cloud  the  height  I  stanil 

Even   from   myself?   stand?  Mood  .  .  . 


Should  vanish  unrecorded,  Mi^t  Icrave 
One  favour?  I  am  bankrupt  of  all  claira 
On  your  obedience,  and   my  itioogrs' 
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I   dieim'd   lut   night  of   that    clear 

summet  noon, 
When  scaled  on  a  rock,  and  foot  to  foot 
With  <roar  own  shadow  in  the  pUcid  lake, 
Vou  claspt  our  infant  daughter,  heart  to 

heart. 
I  had  been  among  the  bills,  and  brought 

you  down 
A  length  of  staghom-mo«9,  and  Ihia  you 

Atioat  her  cap.     I  Ke  the  picture  yet, 
Mother  and  child.   A  sound  from  far  away, 
No  louder  than  a  bee  among  the  flowers, 
A  faU  of  water  loll'd  the  noon  asleep. 
You  stiU'd  it  for  the  moment  with  a  sang 
Which  often  ecbo'd  in  me,  while  I  stood 
Before  the  great  Madonna-masterpieces 
Of  ancienl  Art  in  Paris,  or  in  Rome. 
Mary,  my  crayons!  if  I  can,  I  will. 
You  should  have  l>een  —  I  might  have 

made  you  once. 
Had  I  bat  known  you  as  I  know  you 

The  iTuc  Alcestis  of  the  time.    Your 

Sit,  listen  !     I  lemember  it,  a  proof 
That  I  —  even  I  —  at  times  remember'd 

'  Beat   upon  mine,   little   heart  I    beat, 
beat! 
Beat  upon  mine !   you  are  mine,  my 

■wAtI 
All  mine  from  your  pretty  blue  eyes 
to  your  feet. 

My  .».«.' 

Lesa  profile  I  turn  to  me  —  three-quarter 

'  Sleep,  little  blossom,  my  honey,  my 
bliss! 
For  I  give  you  this,  and  I  give  you  this  \ 
And  1  blind  your  pretty  bloc  eyes  with 

Sleep ! ' 

Too  early  blinded  by  the  kiss  of  death  — 


'  Father   and   Mother   will  watch   you 
grow, 
And  gather  the  roses  whene»er  they 

And  lind  the  white  heather  wherever 
yon  go. 

My  sweet.' 

Ah,  my  white   heather  only  blooms  in 

With  Milton's  amaranth.    There,  there, 

there  I  a  child 
Had  shamed  me  at  it  —  Down,  you  idle 

Starapt  into  dust  —  Itemuloiis,  all  awry, 
Blurr'd  like  a  iandskip  in  a  ruffled  pool, — 
Not   one   stroke   firm.     This   Art,   that 

harlot-like 
Seduced  me  from  you,  leaves  me  harlot* 

like, 
Who   love   her  stilt,  and  whimper,  im- 

To   win  her   back    before   I   die  —  and 

then  — 
Then,  in  the  loud  world's  bastard  )a&%- 


One  tl 


uth  will  damn  me  with  the  mind- 
less mob. 

Who  feel  no  touch  of  my  temptation,  more 
Than  all  the  myriad  lies,  that  black  en  round 
The  corpse  of  every  man  that  gains  a 

'This  model  husband,  this  tine  Artist'l 

Fool, 
What  matters?    Six  foot  deep  of  burial 

mould 
Will  dull  their  comments !     Ay,  but  when 

the  shout 
Of  His  descending  peals  from  Heaven, 

and  throt>s 
Tbro'  earth,  and  all  her  graves,  if  He 

should  ask, 
'Why  left  you  wife   and   children?  for 

According  to  my  word?'  and  I  replied, 
'Nay,  I^rd,  for   Ari;  why,  that  would 

Thai  all  the  dead,  who  wait  the  doom  ol 

HeU 
For  bolder  sins  thati  mine,  adnlterie% 
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Wif«-muiden,  —  nay,  the  tutUess  Mussul- 

Who  flings  his  bowitruog  Hatem  in  the 

aea. 
Would  turn,  and  glace  at  me,  and  point 

And  gibber  at  the  wonii,  who,  living, 

The  wife  of  wives  a  widow-bride,  and  lost 
Salvation  foe  a  ilcetch. 

I  am  wild  again  \ 
The  coals  of  fire  yoa  heap  upon  my  bead 
Have  crazed  me.     Some  one  knocking 

there  without? 
Nol     Will  my  Indian  brother  come?  to 

find 
Me  or  my  coffin?    Should  I  know  the 

This  worn-out  Reason  dying  in  her  house 
May  leave  the  windows  blinded,  and  if  so, 
Bid  him  fareweU  (or  me,  and  tell  him  — 

I  hear  a  death-bed  Angel  whisper  '  Hope.' 

'The  miserable  have  no  medicine 

But  only   Hope!'     He   said   it  ...  in 

the  play. 
His  crime  was  of  the  senses ;  of  the  mind 
Mine;  worae,  cold,  calcolated. 

Tell  my  son  — 

0  lei  me  lean  my  head  upon  your  breast. 
'Beat  little  heart 'on  this  fool  brain  of 

1  once  had  friends  —  and  many  —  none 

Itke  you. 
]  love  yuu  more  than  when  we  married. 

Hope  I 
O  yes,  I  hope,  or  fancy  that,  perhaps, 
Human  forgiveness  touches  heaven,  and 

For  you  forgive  me,  you  are  sure  of  that  — 
Reflected,  sends  a  light  on  the  forgiven. 


PARNASSUS. 
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Bards,  that  the  mighty  Muses  have  rased 

to  the  height  of  (he  niouDlaiii, 
And  ovei  the  flight   of  the   Ages!    0 

Goddesses,  help  me  up  thither! 
Lightning    may    shrivel    the    laurel    of 

Csesar,  but  mine  would  notwiibn. 
Steep  is  the  mountain,  hut  you,  you  wiU 

help  me  to  overcome  it. 
And  stand  with  my  bead  in  the  lenith, 

and  toll  my  voice  from  the  summit. 
Sounding  for  ever  and  ever  thro'  Earth 

and  ber  listening  nations. 
And  muct  with  the  great  Sphere^nusic  of 

itan  and  of  constellatiom. 


What  be  those  two  shapes  high  over  th- 

Taller   than   all   the   Muses,  and   huge 

tban  all  the  mountain? 
On  those  two  known  peaks  they  tfuM 

ever  spreading  and  heightening; 
Poet,  that  evergreen  laurel  is  blxsted  b; 

more  than  lightning! 
Look,  in  their  deep  double  shadow  tb 

crown'd  ones  all  disappeanng! 
Sing  like  a  bird  and  be  happy,  nor  hopi 

for  a  deathless  hearing! 
'Sounding  for  ever  and  ever?  '  pan  ob 

the  sight  confuses  — 
These  are  Astronomy  and  Geology,  tci 

rible  Muses  I 


If  the  lips  were  touch'd  with  (Ire  frooB  oi 

a  pure  Iberian  aJtar, 
Tho'  their  music  here  be  mortal  need  the 

singer  greatly  care? 
Other  songs  for  other  worlds !   the  foe 

wilhin  him  would  not  falter; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  vanish,  Homcf  here 

is  Homer  there. 


BY  AN  EVOLUTIONIST. 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the 

And  the  man  said,  'Am  I  your  debtor?' 
And  the  Lord  — '  Not  yet :  but  make  it 

And  then  I  vill  let  yon  a  bettei.' 
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FAR-FAR-AWAY— BEAUTIFUL   CITY. 


If  mT  body  come  from  brutes,  my  loul 

unceitun,  or  a.  fable, 
Why  nol  baik  unid  the  senses  while 

the  sun  of  morning  shines, 
I,  the  finer  brute  rejoicing  in  my  boundt, 

and  in  my  stable, 
Youth    and    Hetklth,    and    birtb   and 

wealth,  and  choice  of  women  and 


What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  Old 
Age,  save  breaking  my  bones  on 
the  rack? 
Would  I  had  past  in  the  morning  that 
looks  to  bright  from  bTu  ! 

Old  Age. 

Done  for  thee?  starved  the  wild  beait 

that  was  linkt  with   thee  eighty 

yean  back. 

Lew   wei^t   now  for  the  ladder-of- 

heaven  (bat  hangs  on  a  star. 


If   my    body   come    from    brutes,  tho' 
somewhat  liner  than  their  own, 
I    am   heir,   and   this   my   kingdom. 
Shall  the  royal  voice  be  mute? 
No,  but  if  the  rebel  subject  seek  to  drag 
me  from  the  throne. 
Hold  the  sceptre.  Human   Soul,  and 
rule  thy  Province  of  the  brute. 


I  have  climb'd  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and 

I  gaze  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 

Where  I  sank  with  the  body  at  times 

in  the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire, 

Bot  I  hear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the 

Man  is  quiet  at  last 

As  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life 

with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  is 

FAR  — FAR  — AWAY. 


As  where  earth's  green  stole  into  heaven'* 

Fat  —  far  —  away  ? 

What  sound  was   dearest  in  his  native 

dells? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 
Far  —  fat  — away. 

What  vague  world-whisper,  mystic  pain 

or  joy. 
Thro'  those  three  words  would  hanni  him 

when  a  boy. 

Far  —  far — away  ? 

A   whisper  from  hit  dawn   of  life?   a 

From  some  faur  dawn  beyond  the  dooi« 
of  death 

Far  —  far  —  away? 

Far,  far,  how  lar?  from  o'er  the  gates  of 

Birth, 
The   bint   horiions,  all  the   bounds  of 

earth. 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  vrordt 

could  give? 
O  dying  words,  can  Music  make  you  live 
Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

POLITICS. 

Wb  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move, 

'Nor  always  on  the  plain. 
And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  Wisdom  hopes  to  gain. 
Then  you  that  drive,  and  know  your  Craft, 

Will  firmly  bold  the  rein. 
Nor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries. 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain. 
For  some  cry   '  Quick '   and   some  cry 
'Slow,' 

But,  while  the  hills  remain. 
Up  hill  'Too-slow'  will  need  the  whip, 

Down  hill  'Too-quick,'  the  chain. 

BEAUTIFUL  CITY. 

Beautiful  city,  the  centre  and  crater  of 

European  confu^on, 
O  you  with   your  passionate  shriek   for 

the  rights  of  an  equal  humanity. 


THE  ROSES   ON   THE   TERRACE—THE   OAK. 


How  ofUn  yooT  Re-volotion  bu  proven 

but  E-voluCion 
RoU'd  *nin  buk  on  itself  Id  the  tide*  of 


THE   ROSES   ON  THE  TERRACE. 

Rose,  on  tbis  terrace  fifty  yetti»  »go, 
When  I  wu  in  ^a^  June,  you  in  yonr 

Two  wordi,  'My  Rofc'  set  all  your  face 
aglow, 
And  now  that  I  am  white,  and  you  ate 

That  hluih  of  fifty  yean  ago,  my  dear. 
Blooms  in  the  Put,  but  close  to  me 

Al  this  red  rose,  which  on  our  terrace  here 
Glows  ID  the  blue  of  fifty  miles  away. 


THE   PLAV. 

Act  first,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloom'd 
with  woe 

YoD   all    but  sicken   at    the  shifting 

And   yet   be   patienL      Our   Playwright 

may  show 
In  some  fifth  Act  what  this  wild  Drama 


While  man  and  woman  still  are  incom- 
plete, 
I  prize  that  soul  where  man  and  woman 

Which  type*  all  Nature's  male  and  female 

plan. 
But,  friend,  man-woman  is  not  woman- 


You  nuke  our  fault*  too  gron,  and  thence 

maintain 
Our  darker  future.     May  your  fears  be 


At  times  the  small   black   fly  npna  tk 
May  leem  the  black  ox  of  the  SOA 

THE  SNOWDROP. 

Hanv,  many  welcome* 
Fcbnutry  fair-maid. 
Ever  a*  ai  old  time. 
Solitary  firstling. 
Coming  in  the  cold  time. 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time. 
Prophet  of  the  May  time. 
Prophet  of  the  rotes, 
Many,  many  welcome* 
February  fair-maid  1 

THE  THROSTLE. 

■  SuUMEK  i*  coming,  snmmer  is  comif' 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  Bgua.ii" 

Yes,  my  wild  litUe  Poet. 


That  you  should  carol  so  midli' 

'  Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again, pml 
again,' 

Never  a  prophet  so  ctaiy ! 
And  hardly  a  daisy  a*  yet,  little  Erioid, 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daily. 

'  Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  1 

0  warble  unchidden,  unbiddei! 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  Wj  <l( 

And  all  the  winters  are  hiddeiL 

THE  OAK. 

Live  thy  Ufe, 
Young  and  old, 

like  yon  oak. 

Bright  in  spring. 
Living  gold; 
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Summer-rich 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

Then;   &nd  then 
Autumn-c  hanged. 

W.  G.  Ward. 

Soberec-hued 

Farbwsll,  wboK  like  on  earth  1  ihaU 

GoIdagaiD. 

not  find, 

WhoK  Faith  and  Work  were  beOt  of 

All  hi*  leaves 

full  accord. 

FiU'n  at  length, 

My  friend,  the  moU  nnworldlj-  of  man- 

Look, he  standi. 

kind. 

Trunk  and  bough. 

Naked  *trength. 

Ward, 

How  lubEle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind 

with  mind. 

How  lav:al   in  the  foUowing  of   th* 

Lord! 
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KiUe  {gathering  fiowtrs).  Th«e  roses 
formyLadjr  Marian;  these  lilies  to  lighteo 
Sit  Richard's  black  room,  where  he  sits 
and  eats  his  heart  for  want  of  money  to 
pay  the  Abbot, 

Tbe  waiiior  Earl  -A  AlleodiOc, 

He  bvcd  (he  l^f  Afuie; 
The  lady  loved  the  muter  •rcll, 

Or  ever  the  day  began, 
The  lady  pve  a  rose  lo  the  Earl, 

'  1  |EO  10  fight  in  Scollaod 

The  lady  gave  her  hand  to  the  Eail, 
The  mud  her  hand  H>  lite  man. 

■  Fanwell,  ranwell.m*  warrior  Earl! ' 
And  ever  a  tear  down  ran. 

She  gave  a  ire«Hng  kisi  lo  the  Earl, 
And  the  niaiaakua  lo  Ihe  man. 

Enter  four  ragged  Retainers. 
1    Hrsl  Retainer.    You  do  well,  Mistress 
Kate,  to  sing  and  to  gather  roses.    You  be 
fed  with  tit-bits,  you,  and  we  be  dogs  that 
bave  only  the  bones,  till  we  be  only  bones 

Steemi  Retainer.  I  am  fed  with  tit- 
bits no  more  than  you  are,  but  I  keep  a 
good  heart  and  make  the  most  of  it,  and, 
truth  to  say.  Sir  Richard  and  my  Lady 
Marian  (are  wellnigh  as  sparely  ai  their 

TAird  Retainer.  And  look  at  oar 
sails,  oat  at  knee,  out  at  elbow.  We  be 
more  like  scarecrow*  in  a  lield  than 
decent  serving  men  ;  and  then,  I  pray 
you,  look  at  Robin  Earl  of  Huntingdon's 

First  Retainer.  She  hath  looked  well 
St  one  of  'em,  Little  John. 

Third  Retainer.     Ay,  how  line  the; 
8l4  ■Oqiynghi,  1B93, 


be  in  their  liveries,  and  each  of  'em  u 
foil  of  meat  as  an  egg,  and  as  sleek  aad 
as  round-about  as  a  mellow  codlin. 

Fourth  Retainer.  But  I  be  wone  d 
than  any  of  yoo,  for  1  be  lean  by  lutot 
and  if  yoo  cram  me  crop-full  I  be  IMk 
belter  than  Famine  in  the  picture,  bol  i 
you  starve  me  I  be  Gaffer  Death  himeX 
I  would  like  to  show  yoo.  Mistress  Kite, 
how  bare  and  spare  I  be  on  the  rib  1 1  be 
lanker  than  an  old  horse  turned  osl  tti 
die  on  the  common. 

Kate.  Spare  me  thy  spare  ribs,  I  pnr 
thee ;  but  now  I  ask  yon  all,  did  none  oil 
yoa  love  young  Walter  Lea? 

Firit  Retainer.  Ay,  if  be  bad  iM 
gone  to  ligbt  the  king's  battles,  we  sboiU 
have  better  battels  at  home. 

Kate.  Right  as  an  Oxford  scholar,  bd 
the  boy  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moon. 

FirtI  Retainer.    Ay. 

Kate.  And  Sir  Richard  was  told  be 
might  be  ransomed  for  two  IboinaDd 
mark*  in  gold. 

First  Retainer.     Ay. 

Kati.  Then  he  borrowed  the  mowa 
from  the  Abbot  of  York,  the  ShenTi 
brother.  And  if  they  be  DOt  paid  luck 
at  the  end  of  tbe  year,  the  land  goes  to 
the  Abbot. 

First  Retainer.  No  news  of  yoni^ 
Walter? 

Kate.  None,  nor  of  the  gold,  nor  tbe 
man  who  took  out  the  gold  :  but  now  ye 
know  why  we  live  so  stintcdly,  and  vl^ 
ye  have  so  few  grains  to  peck  at  Si 
Richard  must  scrape  and  scrape  till  be 
get  to  the  land  again.  Canxe,  come,  whj 
do  you  loiter  here?  Carry  fresh  msbes 
into  tbe  dining-hall,  for  those  that  are 
there  they  be  so  greasy  and  sniell  so  vildr 
that  my  Lady  Marian  holds  her  nose  iriiea 
she  step*  across  it. 

Feurth  Retainer.  Why  there,  no"! 
that  very  word  '  greasy '  hath  a  kiod  uf 
unction  in  it,  a  smack  of  relish  about  it. 
TTie  rats  bave  gnawed  'em  already.  I 
pray  Heaven  we  may  not  have  to  take  to 
the  rashes.  {Exemmi. 

by  Macmillao  8i  Co. 
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ICaU.     Poor  fellom  I 

Tbe  bdr  pn  ber  luw]  to  (be  Eari, 
The  mu]  ber  hini]  in  ibe  nun. 

£iulrr  LiTTLB  JOHN. 
LittU  John.  My  mastei,  Robin  the 
Earl,  ii  always  a-teUing  lu  that  every  maa, 
for  the  sake  of  the  greal  blesied  Mother 
in  heaven,  and  for  the  love  of  hii  own 
little  mother  oo  carlb,  should  handle  all 
womaakind  gently,  and  hold  them  in  all 
honoar,  and  ipeak  small  to  'cm,  and  not 
scare  'em,  but  go  about  to  come  at  theit 
love  with  all  manner  of  homages,  and 
observances,  and  circumbendibuses. 


Lil^  John  (jetinghrr) .  O  the  sacred 
little  tbing  \  What  a  shape  I  what  lovely 
arms !  A  rose  to  the  man !  Ay,  the  man 
had  given  her  a  rose  and  she  gave  him 

JiTa/e,  ShaH  I  keep  one  little  rose  for 
Uttlejohn?    No. 

LiaU  yokit.  There,  there  1  You  see 
I  was  ngbt.  She  hath  a  tenderness 
toward  me,  but  is  loo  shy  to  show  it. 
It  i>  in  ber,  in  the  woman,  and  the  man 
must  bring  it  out  of  hei. 


>o  tbe  Eari, 


ZMlU  yahn.  Did  she?  But  there  1 
am  sure  the  ballad  is  at  fault.  It  should 
have  told  us  how  the  man  first  kissed 
tbe  maid.  She  doesn't  see  me.  Shall  1 
be  bold?  shall  I  touch  her?  shall  1  give 
ber  the  first  kiss?  O  sweet  Kale,  my 
fii»t  love,  the  first  kiss,  the  first  kiss ! 

I^ait  (^lurni  and  kisiei  Aim).  Why 
lookest  thou  so  amaied? 

LiuUJohn.  IcannotCelli  butlcamc 
to  give  thee  Ihc  first  kiss,  and  thou  hast 

Kate.  But  if  a  man  and  a  maid  care 
Tor  one  another,  dots  it  matter  so  much 
if  tbe  maid  give  the  liist  kiss? 

UltU  Jokn.  I  cannot  tell,  bnl  I  had 
sooner  have  given  thee  the  first  kiss.  I 
Iras  dreaming  of  it  all  the  way  hither. 


Kait.  Dream  of  it,  then,  all  the  way 
back,  for  now  I  will  have  none  of  it. 

LittU  Ji*n.  Nay,  now  thou  hast  given 
mc  the  man's  kiss,  let  me  give  thee  the 

Kait.  If  thou  draw  one  inch  nearer, 
I  will  give  thee  a  bulfet  on  the  face. 

LUlU  yohn.  Wilt  thou  not  give  me 
rather  the  little  rose  for  Little  John? 

Kale  {Ikrimis  it  down  and  tramples  on 
if).     There! 

[Kate  seeing  Marian  exit  harriedfy. 
Enter  Marian  (singing). 

Love  flew  in  ■(  tKe  window. 
At  Wealth  walk'd  in  al  the  ddor. 


Bui  he  flu(ier-d  hii 


I  ■  iweet  little  err. 


Wealth  dropt  om  of  the  window, 
Fovenr  ciepi  Ihn'  the  door. 
Well  DOW  you  would  faio  fallow  Wealtb.'  ail  I, 


Id: 


m  all  the  c 


Little  Jekn.  Thanks,  my  lady— inas- 
much as  1  am  a  true  believer  in  true  love 
myself,  and  your  Ladyship  hath  sung  the 
old  proverb  out  of  fashion. 

Marian.  Ay  but  thou  hast  ruffled  my 
woman,  Little  John,  She  hath  the  fire 
in  her  face  and  the  dew  in  hei  eyes.  I 
beUeved  thee  to  be  loo  solemn  and  formal 
to  be  a  ruffler.     Out  upon  thee ! 

Little  John.  1  am  no  ruffler,  my  lady; 
but  I  pray  you,  my  lady,  if  a  man  and  a 
maid  love  one  another,  may  the  maid 
give  tbe  first  kiss? 

Marian.  It  will  be  aU  tbe  mote 
gracious  of  her  if  she  do. 

LitlU  Jehn.  I  cannot  lell.  Manners 
be  so  corrupt,  and  these  are  the  days  of 
Prince  John.  \_ExU. 


Sir  Richard.     Marian ! 

Marian.     Father! 

Sir  Richard.     Who  parted  from  thee 

Marian.  That  strange  starched  itlS 
creature,  Little  John.  Ihe  Karl's  man. 
He  would  grapple  with  a  lion  like  the 
King,  and  is  flustered  by  a  gill's  kiss. 
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Sir  RUhard.  There  never  w»a  an 
Eail  «o  tme  &  friend  of  the  people  ai 
Lord  Robin  of  Huntingdon. 

Marian.  A  gallant  E»rl.  1  love  him 
u  I  hale  John. 

SirHichard.  I  fear  me  he  hath  wailed 
his  revenues  in  the  service  of  our  good 
King  Richard  against  the  party  of  John, 
as  I  have  done,  as  I  have  done  :  and  where 
is  Richard? 

Marian.  Cleave  Co  him,  &ther!  he 
will  come  home  it  last. 

Sir  Richard.  I  trust  he  will,  but  if  be 
do  not  1  and  thou  are  but  beggars. 

Marian.  We  will  l>e  beggai'd  then 
and  be  true  to  the  King. 

Sir  Richard.  Thuu  speakest  like  a 
fool  or  a  woman.  Canst  thou  endure  to 
be  a  beggar  whose  whole  life  hath  been 
folded  like  a  blossom  in  the  sheath,  like 
a  careless  sleeper  in  the  down;  who  never 
hast  felt  a  want,  to  whom  all  things,  up 
to  this  present,  have  come  as  freely  as 
heaven's  air  and  mother's  milk? 

Marian.  Tut,  father!  I  am  none  of 
your  delicate  Norroan  maideni  who  can 
only  btoider  and  mayhap  ride  a-bawking 
with  the  help  of  the  men.  I  can  bake 
and  I  can  brew,  and  by  all  the  sainU  I  can 
shoot  almost  as  closely  with  the  bow  as 
the  great  Earl  himself.  1  have  played  at 
the  foils  too  with  Kate ;  but  is  not  to-day 
hia  birthday? 

Sir  Richard.  Dost  thoa  love  him 
indeed,  that  thou  keepest  a  record  of 
his  birthdays?  Thou  knowest  that  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  loves  thee. 

Marian.  The  .Sheriff  dare  to  love  me? 
me  who  worship  Robin  the  great  Earl  of 
Huntingdon?  1  love  him  as  a  damsel  o( 
his  day  might  have  loved  Harold  the 
Saxon,  or  Hereward  the  Wake.  They 
both  fought  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
kings,  the  Normans.  But  then  your 
Sheriff,  your  little  man,  if  he  dare  to  fight 
at  all,  would  tight  for  his  rents,  his  leases, 
his  houses,  his  monies,  his  oxen,  his  din- 
ners,  himself.  Now  your  great  man,  your 
Robin,  all  England's  Robin,  lights  not 
for  himself  but  for  the  people  of  England. 
This  John — this  Norman  tyranny— the 
stream  is  bearing  us  all  down,  and  our 
little   Sheriff  will  ever  iwim   with    the 


stream '.  but  out  great  man,  oar  Robin. 
againEt  it.  And  how  often  in  old  histotiia 
have  the  great  men  itrivcn  against  tbc 
stream,  and  how  often  in  the  long  sweep 
of  years  to  come  must  th«  great  man 
strive  against  it  again  to  save  his  coiutTT. 
and  the  liberties  of  his  people!  God 
bless  OUT  well-beloved  Rc^na,  Ear]  ti 
Huntingdon. 

Sir  Kiihard.  Ay,  ay.  He  w<we  thy 
colours  once  at  a  tourney.  I  am  old  ami 
forget.     Was  Prince  John  there? 

Marian.    The  Sheriff  of  NottiogblM 

Sir  Richard.  Beware  ofjohn  and  tb< 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  Tliey  hunt  ii 
couples,  and  when  they  look  mX.  a  maid 
they  blast  her. 

Marian.  Then  the  maid  ia  not  bigli- 
hearted  enough. 

Sir  Richard.  There — there — be  nt* 
a  fool  a^ain.  Their  aim  i*  ever  at  tlul 
which  flies  highest — but  O  girl,  girl,  I  aa 
almost  in  despair.  Those  two  tboosanJ 
marks  lent  me  by  the  Abbot  for  the  nn- 
som  of  my  son  Walter— I  believed  this 
Abbot  of  the  party  of  King  Richard,  and 
he  hath  soid  himself  to  that  beast  JohB 
—they  must  be  paid  in  a  year  and  i 
month,  or  I  lose  the  land.  There  is  onr 
that  should  be  grateful  to  me  oversea^ 
a  Count  in  Brittany — he  lives  dcii 
Quimper.  I  saved  his  life  once  in  battle- 
He  has  monies.  I  will  go  to  bim-  I 
saved  him.  I  will  try  htm.  I  am  aD 
but  sure  of  him.     I  will  go  to  him. 

Marian.  And  1  will  follow  thee,  aad 
God  help  us  both. 

Sir  Jiichird.  Child,  thou  shonldsc 
marry  one  who  will  pav  the  moitgage. 
This  Robin,  this  Earl  of  Huntingdon— fcc 
is  a  friend  of  Richard — I  know  not,  bat  be 
may  save  the  land,  he  may  save  the  laad. 

Marian  {shnoing  a  cross  hvtig  retaU 
hir  nici).     Father,  you  see  this  crusi? 

Sir  Richard.  Ay  the  King,  thy  god- 
father, gave  it  thee  when  a  baby. 

Marian.  And  he  said  that  whenever 
I  married  he  would  give  me  away,  and 
on  this  cross  I  have  sworn  [iisies  i/J  that 
till  I  myself  pass  away,  there  is  no  oUici 
man  that  shall  give  me  away. 

Sir  Rithard.     Lo  there — thou  ait  foo) 


Chkh^Ic 
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again— 1  am  ill  as  loyal  u  tbytelr,  but 


what  a 


wbata 


Re-inter  Little  John. 

LilOt  John.  My  Lady  Marian,  your 
woman  ta  flustered  me  that  I  forgot  my 
mettage  from  tbe  iCari.  To-day  he  hath 
accomplished  hi*  thirtieth  birthday,  and 
he  prays  your  ladyship  and  your  ladyship's 
falhertobepresenlathisbanqoetto-nigbt. 
*  Marian.    Say,  we  will  come, 

LitHe  yehn.  And  I  pray  yon,  my  lady, 
to  itand  between  me  and  your  woman. 
Kale. 

Marian.     I  will  speak  with  her. 

LUlU  John.  I  thank  you,  my  lady, 
and  I  wish  you  and  your  ladyship's  lather  a 
moat  exceedingly  good  morning.     [Exit. 

Sir  Richard.  Thou  hast  answered  for 
me,  but  I  know  not  if  I  will  let  thee  go. 

Afarian,     I  mean  to  go. 

Sir  Richard.  Not  if  I  barred  thee  up 
in  thy  chamber,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

Marian.  Then  I  would  drop  from  the 
casement,  like  a  spider. 

Sir  Richard.  But  I  would  hoist  the 
drawbridge,  like  thy  master. 

Marian.  And  I  would  swim  the  moat, 
like  an  otter. 

Sir  Richard.  But  I  would  let  my 
men-at-arms  to  oppose  thee,  like  the 
Lord  of  the  Castle. 

Marian.  And  1  woulti  break  through 
them  all,  like  the  King  of  England. 

Sir  Richard.  Well,  thou  sbalt  go,  but 
O  the  land !  the  land !  my  great  great 
great  grandfather,  my  great  great  grand- 
father, my  great  grandfather,  my  grand- 
father and  my  own  father — they  were 
bom  and  bred  on  it — it  was  their  mother 
— they  have  trodden  it  for  half  a  thou- 
sand years,  ?.nd  whenever  1  set  my  own 
foot  on  it  1  say  to  it.  Thou  art  mine,  and 
it  answen,  I  am  thine  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  earth — but  now  t  have  lost  my 
gold,  I  have  lost  my  son,  and  I  ihall  lose 
my  land  also.  Down  to  the  devil  with 
this  bond  that  beggars  me  I 

[Flings  dawn  ihe  bond. 

Marian.  Take  it  again,  dear  father, 
be  not  wroth  at  the  dumb  parchment. 
Safficient  for  the  day,  dear  father !  let  us 
be  meriy  to-night  at  the  banquet. 


scene  ii.— ,v  banquenng-hall  in 
theHousbof  Robin  Hood  the  Earl 

OF  Huntingdon. 


Drinking  Seng. 
Long  live  Richard, 
RdbinandRkhudl 

Down  wilh  John  I 
Drink  to  the  L<an-b«n 

Everyone! 
PIh^  the  PlEnugenet, 

Wh.iTIno«w  ^«  P 

God'i  food  AubI 
Help  him  back  hlihei. 

Lane  live  Robin, 
Robin aiM  Rich! rdt 

Long  live  RcJiin, 
And  down  vHn  Johnl 


}Cing  Richard,'  'Dawn  wilh  Jah, 

Prince  John.     Down  wilh  John  !  ha. 

Shall  I  be  known?  is  my  disguise  pei^ 

Sheriff.  Perfect — who  should  know 
you  for  Prince  John,  so  that  you  keep  the 
cowl  down  and  speak  not? 

[Shovis  from  the  banquct-rttm. 
Prince  John.      Thou  and    I  will  still 
these  revelries  presently. 

[Shouts,  '  Long  live  King  Richard  1 ' 
I  come  here  to  see  this  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  of  Ihe  Lea  and  if  her  beauties 
answer  their  report.    If  so — 
Sheriff.     If  so— 

[Shouts, '  Down  with  John  1 ' 
Prince  Join.     You  hear! 
Sheriff.    Yes,  my  lord,  fear  not.    1  will 

Enter  Little  John,  Scablbt,   Much, 

&'c.,/rom  the  ianfuet  singing  a  snatch 

of  the  Drinking  Song. 

Little  John.     I  am  a  silent  man  myself, 

and   all   the   more   wonder  at  our   Earl. 

What  a  wealth  of  words— O  Lord,  I  will 

live  and  die  fur  King  Richard — net  so 

much  for  the  cause  as  for  the  EaiL     O 

Lord,  I  am  easily  led  by  woidt,  but  I 
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think  the  Earl  hath  right.  Scarlet,  hatb 
not  the  Earl  right?  What  makei  thee  so 
down  in  the  mouth? 

Scarlet  I  doubt  not,  I  doubt  not,  and 
though  I  be  down  in  the  mouth,  I  will 
■wear  by  the  head  of  the  Earl. 

LitlU  yohn.  Thou  Much,  miller'tton, 
hath  not  the  Earl  right? 

Muth.  More  water  goet  by  the  mill 
than  the  miller  wots  of,  and  more  goes  to 
make  right  than  I  know  of,  but  for  all 
that  I  will  swear  the  Earl  hath  right. 
But  they  are    coming    hither    for    the 

(£»<■«■  Friak  Tuck.) 
be  they  not,  Friar  Tuck?    Thou  art  the 
Earl^s  confessor  and  shouldst  know. 

Tuck.  Ay,  ay,  and  but  that  1  am  a 
man  of  weight,  and  the  weight  of  the 
church  to  boot  on  my  shoulders,  1  would 
dance  too.     Fa,  la,  U,  fa,  la,  la. 

[Cuptring. 

Muck.  But  doth  not  the  weight  of  the 
flesh  at  odd  times  overbalance  the  weight 
©f  the  church,  ha  friar? 

Tuck.  Homo  sum.  I  love  my  dinner 
— but  I  can  fast,  I  can  fast;  and  as  to 
other  frailtiei  of  the  fieah — out  upon  thee  1 
Homo  sum.  sed  virgo 


:,  laj 


™gin. 


Muth.  And  a  virgin,  my  masters, 
three  yards  about  the  waist  is  like  to 
remain  a  virgin,  for  wbo  could  embrace 
•nch  an  armful  of  joy? 

Tuck.  Knave,  there  is  a  lot  of  wUd 
fellows  in  Sherwood  Forest  who  hold  b]r 
King  Richard.  If  ever  I  meet  thee  there, 
I  will  break  thy  sconce  with  my  quarter- 
stair. 


RcHn.    My   guests    and   friends.   Sir 

Richard,  all  of  you 
Who  deign  to  honour  this  my  thirtieth 

And  some  of  you  were  prophets  that  I 

might  be, 
Now  that  the  sun  our  King  is  gone,  the 

light 
Of  these  dark  hours;  but  this  new  moon, 

I  fear. 


Is  darkness.     Nay,  this  may  be  the  lia 

When  I  shall  hold  my  birthday  in  tliii 

hall: 
I  maybe  outlaw'd,!  have  beard  »  nnnoii. 
AU.    God  forbid ! 

RoHn.    Nay,  but  we  have  no  tien  ol 
Richard  yet. 
And  ye  did  wrong  in  crying  •  Down  with 

For  be  he  dead,  then  John  may  be  on 
King. 

AIL     God  forbid! 

Robin.    Ay  God  forbid. 
But  if  it  be  so  we  must  bear  with  Join. 
The  man  is  able  enough — no  lack  of  «ii, 
And  apt  at  arms  and  shrewd  in  policy. 
Courteous  enough  too  when  he  wills;  ud 

yet 
I  hale  him  for  his  want  of  chivalry. 
He  that  can  pluck  the  flower  of  maideg- 

From  off  the  stalk  and  trample  it  in  lie 

And  boast  that  he  hath  trampled  iL    1 

hate  him, 
I  bate  the  man.     I  may  not  bait  the 

King 
For  aught  1  know. 
So  that  oar  Barons  bring  hi*  bueani 

I  think  they  will  be  mightier  than  Ibc 
king. 

IDana  Musi:. 
(Marian  enteri  viti  vtker  damuli.) 
RoHh.     The  high  Heaven  guard  thM 
from  his  wantonness 
Who  art  the  fairest  flower  of  maidenhood 
That  ever  blossom'd  on  this  English  itk. 
Marian.     Qoud  not  thy  lurthdaj  vitb 
one  fear  for  me. 
My  lord,  myself  and  my  good  father  pny 
Thy  thirtieth  summer  maybe  thijt)~-foU 
A*  happy  as  any  of  those  that  went  befoct. 
ReStH.      My  I.ady    Marian   yon  cu 
make  It  so 
If  you  will  deign  to  tread  a  measure  '*A 

Marian.     Full  willingly,  my  lord. 

[T^d,^. 
Robin  (afltr  danct).    My  Lady,  «il 
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Marian.     Any  tbat  ;rou  may  ask. 

XMk.  a  question  that  every  true 
man  aski  of  a  woman  once  in  hU  life. 

Jtfan'aH,  1  will  not  *tiiwer  it,  ray  lord, 
till  King  Richard  come  home  again. 

Prinze  John  {to  Sheriff).     How  ihe 
looks  up  at  him,  how  she  holds 
her  facet 
Now  if  she  kisi  him,  I   will  have  his 
head. 

Sktriff.  Peace,  my  lord ;  the  Earl  and 
Sir  Richard  come  this  way. 

Robin.  Must  you  have  these  monies 
before  the  year  and  the  month  end? 

Sir  Riihard.  Oi  I  forfeit  my  land  to 
the  Abbot.  I  must  pass  overseas  to  one 
that  I  trust  will  help  me. 

Robin.   Leaving  your  fair  Marian  alone 

Sir  Richard.  Ay,  for  she  hath  some- 
what of  the  lioneu  in  ber,  and  there  be 
meiv-at-arms  to  guard  her. 

[Robin,  Sir  Richard,  and  Marian 
data  on. 
Princ 

When  I  and  thouwillrob  the  nest  other. 
Sheriff.    Good  Prince,  art  thou  in  need 

of  any  gold  ? 

Prince  yohit.     Gold?  why?  not  now. 

Sheriff.    I  would  give  thee  any  gold 

So  that  myself  alone  might  rob  the  nest. 

Prince  John.     Well,  well  then,  thou 

shdt  rob  the  nest  alone. 
Sheriff.    Swear  to  me  by  that  relic  on 

Prime  John.     I  iwear  then  by  this 
relic  on  my  neck — 
No,  no,  1  wiU  not  swear  by  this;  I  keep  it 


lo  the  blessed  Saints 


For  holy  vows  i 
Not  pleasures. 
Dost  Ibou  mistrust  me?    Am  I  not  thy 

Beware,  ntao,  lest  thou  lose  thy  bith  in 

1  love  thee  much ;  and  as  I  am  thy  friend, 
I  promise  thee  to  make  this  Marian  thine. 
Go  now  and  ask  the  maid  to  dance  with 

thee. 
And  learn  from  her  if  she  do  love  this 
EarL 
Sheriff  (adoancing  toToardiAitan  and 
Robin).     Pretty  mistress  1 


Roiin.  What  art  thoo,  man?  SheriEl 
of  Nottingham? 

Sheriff.  Ay,  my  lord.  1  and  ray 
friend,  ibis  monk,  were  here  belated,  and 
seeing  the  hospitable  lights  in  your  castle, 
and  knowing  the  fame  uf  your  hospitality, 
we  ventured  in  uninvitrd. 

Robin.  Yon  are  welcome,  though  I 
fear  you  be  of  tho»e  who  hold  more  by 
John  than  Richard. 

Sheriff.  True,  for  through  John  I  had 
my  sheiiflship.  1  am  John's  till  Richard 
come  back  again,  and  then  I  am  Richard's. 
Pretty  mistress,  will  you  dance? 

r  They  dance. 

Robin  {talking to  Vnnzt  John).  What 
monk  of  what  convent  art  thou?  Why 
wearest  thou  thy  cowl  to  hide  thy  face? 
[Prince  John  ihaiti  his  head. 
Is  he  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  daft,  or  drunk 
beUke? 

[Prince  John  shaiei  Mi  head. 
Why  comest  thou  like  a  death's  head  at 
my  feast? 

[Prince  John  foinis  to  the  Sheriff, 

Is  he  thy  mouthpiece,  thine  interpreter? 
[Prince  John  nodt. 
Sheriff  {la  Marian  as  Aey pass).     Be- 
ware of  John  I 
Marian.  I  hate  hiin. 

Sheriff.  Would  you  cast 

An  eye  of  favour  on  me,  I  would  pay 
My  brother  all  his  debt  and  save  the  land. 
Marian.    I  cannot  answer  Ibee  till 

Richard  come. 
Sheriff.    And  when  he  comes? 
Marian.  Well,  you  must  wait 

till  then. 
Lillle  John  {darning  Joith  Kate).     Is 
it  made  up?     Will  you  kiss  me? 

J^ale.    Vou  shall  give  me  the  lirst  kiss. 
LUtUyohn.    There (toiwAfr).    Now 
thine. 

Kate.  You  Shalt  wait  for  mine  till  Sir 
Richard  has  paid  the  Abbot 

[  They  pass  on. 

[  The  Sheriff  leaves  Marian  viilh  her 

father  and  comes  toward  Robin. 

Robin  {to  Sheriff,  Prince  John  standing 

by).     Sheriff,  thy  friend,  this  monk,  is  but 

Sheriff.     Pardon  him,  my  lord:  he  ii 
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%.  holy  Palmer,  bounden  by  a  vow  not  to 
show  his  face,  nor  to  speak  word  to  any- 
one, till  he  join  King  Richard  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

Jfobin.  Going  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
Richard  I     Give  me  thy  hand  and  tell 

him Why,  what  a   cold  grasp   i« 

thine — as  if  thou  didst  repent  thy  cour- 
tesy even  in  the  doing  it.  That  is  no 
true  man's  hand.     I  hate  hidden  faces. 

Shtriff.  Pardon  him  again,  1  pray 
you;  but  the  twilight  of  the  coming  day 
already  gUromers  in  the  easL  We  thank 
you,  and  farewelL 

Robin.  Farewell,  farewell.  I  hate  hid- 
den faces. 

{^Ejciunt  Prince  John  ami  Sheriff. 

Sir  RUhard  (coming  fonoard  viitk 
Maid  Marian).      How  close  the 
Sheriff  peer'd  into  thine  eyesl 
What  did  he  say  to  tbee? 

Marian.  Bade  me  beware 

Of  John :  what  maid  but  would  beware 
of  John? 

Sir  Richard.     What  el»e? 

Afarian.      I  care  not  ivhat  he  said. 

Sir  Richard.  What  else? 

Marian,    That  if  I   cast  an   eye  of 

Himself  would  pay  this  mortgage  to  his 

brother, 
And  save  the  ^nd. 

Sir  Richard.  Did  he  lay  so,  the 

Sheriff? 
Reiin.     1  fear  this  Abbot  is  a  heart  of 
flint. 
Hard  as  the  stones  of  bis  abbey. 

0  good  Sir  Richard, 

1  am  sorry  my  exchequer  runs  so  low 
1  cannot  help  you  in  this  exigency; 

For  though  my  men  and  I  flash  out  at 


like 

The  rainbow  of  a  momentary  sun. 
I  am  mortgaged  as  thyself. 

Sir  Richard.  Ay!  I  warrant  thee — 
thou  canst  not  be  sorrier  than  I  am. 
Come  away,  daughter. 

Rabin.  Farewell,  Sic  Richard;  fare- 
well, sweet  Marian. 

Marian.    Till  better  times. 


Robin.    But  if  the  better  times  ahiiJi 

Marian.    Then  I  ^all  be  no  worse. 
Robin.     And  if  the  worst  time  eonie? 
Marian.     Why  then  I  will  be  bcttd 
than  the  time. 
Rotin.    This  ring  my  mother  gave  me : 


al 


Betrothal  ring.     She  pray'd  n 


Thereafter.    Will  you  have  it?    WiB  yes 
Marian,     Ay,  noble  Earl,  and  iktei 


Marian.   Forget  him — oeTer — b^th» 

Holy  Cross 
Which  good  King  Richard  g«v«  loe  «hn 

a  child— 
Never! 
Not  while  the  swallow  skims  aloi%  lie 

ground, 
And  while  the  lark  flies  np  and  toocbis 

heaven ! 
Not  while  the  smoke  floati  from  the  cm- 

And  the  white  cloud  is  roU'd  along  the 

Not  while  the  rivulet  babbles  by  the  doit. 
And  the  great  breaker  beats  upoo  the 

Till  Nature,  high  and  kiw,  and  great  uJ 

Forgets  herself,  and  all   her  loves  ui 

hates 
Sink  again  into  chaos. 

Sir  Richard  Lta.        Away !  away  I 
\_EieiuU  ta  wmac 

SCENE  III.— Samb  as  Scun  n. 
Robin  and  his  mem. 

Robin.  All  gone! — my  ring— I  us 
happy — should  be  happy. 

She  took  my  ring,  I  trust  she  loves  px 
—yet 

I  heard  this  Sheriff  tell  het  be  wmld  pV 
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The  moitgiige  if  »he  fAvonr'd  him,   1  feat 
Not  her,  the  bther'i  power  upon  her. 
Friend*,  Ihhiimen) 
I  am  only  merry  for  an  hour  or  two 
Upon  a  birthday :  if  this  life  of  oun 
Be  >  good  glad  thing,  why  should  we 

make  us  merry 
Because  *  yEor  of  it  is  gone?  but  Hope 
Smiles  from  the  threshold  of  the  year  to 

Whispering  'it  will  he  happier,'  and  old 

fkce* 
Press  round  us,  and  warm  hands  cloM 

with  warm  hands. 
And  thro'  the  hlood  the  wine  leaps  to 

the  hrain 
Like  April  sap  to  the  topmost  tree,  that 

New  huds  to  heaven,  whereon  the  throstle 

Sings  a  new  songto  the  newy ear — and  you 
Strike  up  a  song,  my  friends,  and  then  to 
bed. 
lialc  yoin.     What  will  jou  have,  my 

lord? 
Reiin.         '  To  sleep  !  to  sleep ! ' 
Lit/ir  John.    There  is  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness in  it,  my  lord, 
Bat  ill  befitting  such  a  festal  day. 
Robin.     I  have  a  touch  of  sadness  in 

Siog. 

Stn^. 
To  ikcp  r  to  bleep !    The  long  brighl  day  ii  done. 
And  darkness  riiei  from  the  fallen  lun. 
To  ikcpl  ID  t\tX9\ 

Wbaie'er  iby  joys,  ihey  viioiih  wiih  tht  day; 
White'er  (ay  ki»(s,  b  sleep  they  fide  a»ay. 

Sleep,  tnoumful  hcvrt,  and  lei  the  past  be  past  I 
ToalecpJ  totLeep! 

[^  trumpet  bloom  at  Iht gattt. 
ReHn.    Who  breaks  the  stillness  of 

the  morning  thus? 
UftUyohn  {^oing  etil  and  returning). 
It  ti  a  royal  messengeT,  my  lord ; 
1  trust  he  brings  us  news  of  the  King's 
coming. 
Enter  a  PURSUIVANT  Toko  reniis. 
0  yes,  O  yes.  O  yes  I     In  the  nan 


thine  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  More- 
over thou  art  dispossessed  of  all  thy 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels;  and  by  virtue 
of  this  writ,  whereas  Kobin  Hood  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  by  force  and  arms  hath 
tretpaased  against  the  king  in  divers 
manners,  therefore  by  the  judgment  of 
the  officers  of  the  said  lord  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  Robin  Hood  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  is  outlawed  and  banished. 
Rpiin.  1  have  sheller'd  some  that 
broke  the  forest  laws. 
This  is  irregular  and  the  work  of  John. 

['  Irregular,  irregular  '.  (tumult)  Down 
with   him,  tear  his   coat  from  hii 
back ! • 
Meaenger.     Ho  there!  ho  there,  the 
Sheriff's  men  without! 
Robin.    Nay,   let   them  be,  man,  let 
them  be.     We  yield. 
How  should  we  cope  with  John?    The 

London  folkmote 
Has  made  him  all  but  king,  and  he  hath 

Od  half  (he  royal  castles.   Let  him  alone  1 

{to  kit  men) 
A   worthy  messenger  I    how  should   he 

help  it? 
Shall  vit  too  work  injustice?  what,  thou 

Here,  here — a  cup  of  wine — drink  and 
begone  I  {Ejtil  Messenger. 

We  will  away  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
But  shall  we  leave  our  England? 

Tuei.  Robin,  Earl— 

Roiin-     Let  he  the  Earl.    Henceforth 

Then  plain  man  to  plain  man. 

Tuci.  Well,  then,  plain  man, 

There  be  good  fellows  there   in  merry 

Sherwood 
That  hold  by  Richard,  tho'  they  kUl  his 

/^eiiH.     la  Sherwood  Forest.     I  have 
heard  of  them. 
Have  they  no  leader? 

Tuci.  Each  man  for  his  own. 

Be  thou  their  leader  and  they  will  all  ul 


:e  like  bees  to  the  brass 


then 
m  to  thy  V. 
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Robin.    Tbcy  hold   by   Richard— the 
wild  wood  1  to  cast 
All  (brcBdbare  household  habit,  mix  with 


The    tawny    squirrel    vaulting    thro'    the 

boughs, 
The   deer,   the  highback'd    polecat,   the 

wild  boar, 
The  burrowing  badger— By  St.  Nicholas 
I  have  a  sudden   passion  fot  the  wild 

We  should  be  free  as  air  in   the  wild 

What    say  you?    shall   we  go?     Your 

hands,  your  hands  I 

[Civet  hi!  hand  10  rath. 

You,  Scarlet,  you  are  always  moody  here. 

Scarlil.     Tis  for  no  Uck  of  love  to 

you,  my  lord, 
But  lack  of  happinCM  in  a  blatant  wife. 
She  broke  my  head  on  Tuesday  with  a 

dish. 
I  would  have  thwack'd  the  woman,  hut  I 

did  not, 
Because  thou  sayest  such  6ne  things  of 

But  1  shall  have  to  thwack  her  if  I  stay. 
Robin.     Would  it  be  better  for  thee  in 

the  wood? 
Scarlet.    Ay,  so  she  did  not  follow  me 

to  the  wood. 
Robin.    Then,  Scarlet,  thou  at  least 
wilt  go  with  me. 
Thou,  Much,  the  miller's  son,  T  knew  thy 

father: 
He  was  a  manly  man,  as  thou  art,  Much, 
And  gray  before  bis  time  as  thou  art. 
Much. 
Mtuh.     It  is  the  trick  of  the  family, 
my  lord. 
There  was  a  song  he  made  to  the  turning 
wheel— 
Robin.    '  Torn '.  turn ! '  but  I  forget  it. 
Much.  I  can  sing  it. 

Rabin.    Not  now,  good  Much  !     And 
thou,  dear  Little  John, 
Who  hasl  that  worship  for   me   which 

Heaven  knows 
I  ill  deserve — you  love  me,  all  of  you. 
But  I  am  outlaw'd,  and  if  caught.  I  die. 


Your  hands  again.     All  thanks  for  il 

Bat  if  you  follow  me,  you  may  die  with  mc. 
AU.     We  will  Uve  and  die  with  tiitc 
we  will  live  and  die  with  thee. 


ACT  II.— The  Fucht  of  Maiuk. 

ACT   II. 

SCENE  1— A  Broad  Forest  Gudi 

WBodmaH's  Aut  at  otu  tidt   m&  itlf- 

door,  FORESTEBS  art  leaking  U  lior 
bowl  and  arrenit,  or  paliiJkiiig  linr 

FoKESTEss  sittff  (m  ebty  dispertt  lo  iB> 
v»rk). 
TliEic  a  no  liDd  like  Englud 
Where'er  the  ]i(hio[d»  be; 
There  m  no  heuu  like  English  hem 
Such  beam  o(  cak  u  tbey  be. 

Where'er  Die  liglit  of^  be: 
So  ull  and  bold  u  ih^be. 
{Full  dor  us.) 


To  toil  and 


Then 
Sol 
There 


io  fjur  unci  chulc 


ight  of  d>i  be;    '_ 
ihnbe. 
Ihe  lilhl  rtl  da    ' 


So  iKHudful  u  Ihey  be. 
(FulUhorui.) 

And  ibeH  ihtil 
And  aU  thdi 


•ed  with  freeoK 
-">•  be  fret, 
England 


Beneath  Ihc  gi 

RMn  {alone).     My  lonely 
The  king  of  day  hath  stepl  from  off  liii 

Flung  by  the  golden  mantle  of  the  dond, 
And  sell,  a  naked  fire.     The  King  fi 

England 
Perchance  this  day  may  unk  as  gkn* 

outly, 
Red  with  his  own  and  enemy's  blood— 

but  no ! 
We  hear  be  is  in  prison.  It  is  my  Inrtbdsf 
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I  hsTE  leign'd  one  year  in  the  wild  wood. 

My  mother, 
Fot  whose  lake,  and  Ihe  bleued  Queea 

o(  Heaven, 
I  reverence  all  women,  bad  me,  dying, 
Whene'er  (hii  day  should  come  about,  to 

One  lone  boul  [rom  it,  so  to  meditate 
Upon  my  greater  nearness  to  (he  birth- 

or  the  after-life,  when  all  the  sheeted 

dead 
Ace  shaken  from  their  stillness  in  the 

grave 


the  last  trumpet. 

Am  In 

im  outlaw'd.    I  am  non 

that. 


thew 


efot 


t  am  one  with  mine.    Tiailors  are  rarely 

bred 
Save  under  traitor  kings.    Our  vice-king 

Fme  king  of  rice — true  play  on  words — 

our  John 
3y  his  Norman  arrogance  and  dissolute- 


I  held  for  Richard,  and  1  hated  John. 
I  am  a  thief,  ay,  and  a  king  of  thieves. 
Ay !  but  we  rob  the  robber,  wrong  the 

wronger. 
And  what  we  wring  &om  them  we  give 

the  poor. 
I  am  none  Ihe  worse  for  that,  and  all  the 

better 
For  this  free  fotest-life,  for  while  I  saE 
Among  my  thralls  in  my  baronial  hall 
The  groining  hid  (be  heavens;  but  since 

1  breathed, 
A  houseless  bead  beneath  the  son  and 

Ihe  soul  of  tbe  woods  bath  stricken  thro' 

my  blood, 
rhe  love  of  freedom,  tbe  desire  of  God, 
fhe  hope  of  larger  life  hereafter,  more 
Fenfold  than  under  roof.     \_Horn  blmon. 
True,  were  I  taken 
rhejr  would  prick  out  my  sight.    A  price 

Uset 
Dn  this  poor  head;  but  I  believe  there 


Hath  made  me  king  of  all  the  discontent 
Ot  England  up  thro'  all  the  fored  land 
North  to  the  Tyne:  being  outlaw'd  in  a 

land 
Where  law  lies  dead,  we  make  ourselves 

the  law. 
Why  break  you   thus  upon   my  lonely 

Enttr  LriTLE  JoHN  and  Kate. 

Little  John.     I  found  this  white  doe 

wandering  thro'  the  wood. 

Not  thine,  but  mine.    I  have  shot  her 

thro'  the  heart. 

ICate.     He  lies,  my  lord.     I  have  shot 

kim  thru'  the  heart. 
Roiin.     My  God,   thou  art  the  very 

On  my  dear  Marian.    Tell  me,  tell  me  ol 

her. 
Thou  comest  a  very  angel  out  of  heaven. 
Where  is  she?  and  how  fares  she? 

JCale.  O  my  good  lord, 

1  am  but  an  angel  by  reflected  light. 
Your  heaven   is  vacant  of  your  angeL 

Shame  on  him! — 

Stole   on  her,  she  was  walking  In  the 

garden, 
And  after  some  slight  speech  about  the 

Sheriff 
He  caught  her  round  the  waist,  whereon 

sbc  struck  him. 
And  (led  into  the  caMle.     She  and  Sir 

Richard 
Have  past  away,  I  know  not  where;  and  1 
Was  left  alone,  and  knowing  as  I  did 
That  1  had  shot  him  thro'  the  heart,  I 


To  eat  him  up  and  make  an  end  of  him. 
Little  yehH.     In  kisses? 
JCati.  ■  You,  bow  dare  yon 

jt  I  am  weary  pacing  thro'  Ibe  wood. 
Show  me  some  cave  or  cabin  where  I 
may  rest 
Robin.    Go  with  hun.    I  will  talk  with 
thee  anon. 

[Exeunt  Little  John  ani/Kate. 
She  struck  him,  my  brave  Mariac,  struck 

the  Prince, 
The  serpent  that  had  crept  into  Ihe  gar- 
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And    coii'd    himself   about   her   lacred 

I  think   1  should  have  stricken  him  to 

the  death. 
He  never  will  forgive  her. 

O  the  Sheriff 
Would  pay  thii  cursed  mortgage  to  his 

brother 
If  Marian  would  matry  him;  and  (he  son 
Is  most  like  dead — if  so  the  land  may 

To  Marian,  and  they  rate  the  land  five- 
fold 
The  worth  of  the   mortgage,  and  who 

Marries    the    land.      Most   bonourable 

Sheriff! 
(J'assionately)  Gone,  and  it  may  be  gone 

0  would  that  I  could  see  her  for  a  mo- 
Glide  like  a  tight  across  these  woodland 
Tho'  in  one  moment  she  should  glance 

1  should  be  happier  for  it  all  Ihe  year. 

O  would  she  moved  beside  me  lilce  my 

shadow  I 
O  would   she   stood   before   me  as  my 

To  mal(e  this  Sherwood  Eden  o'ei  again. 
And  these  rough  oaks  the  palms  of  Para- 

Ahl    but  who  be  those  three  yonder 
with  bows?^not  of  my  band — the  Sher- 
i  by  heaven,  Prince  John  himself 


that  s 


the  blood  of  England.  My  people  are 
all  scattered  I  know  not  where.  Have 
they  come  for  me?  Here  is  the  witch's 
hut.  I'he  fool-people  call  her  a  witch— 
a  good  witch  to  me  1  I  will  shelter  here. 
[/THOf*!  at  the  door  of  Ihi  hut. 

Old  Woman  comes  out. 

Old  IVomaH  {kisses  his  hand).  Ah 
dear  Robin  1  ah  noble  captain,  friend  of 
the  poorl 

Rsbio.  I  am  chased  by  my  foes.  I 
have  forgotten  my  horn  that  calls  my 
men  together.  Disguise  me — thy  gown 
and  thy  coif. 

Did  tVaman.      Come  in,  come  in;   I 


would  give  my  life  for  thee,  for  when  &! 
Sheriff  bad  taken  all  our  goods  for  lb 
King  without  paying,  our  h(»se  and  o* 
little  carl 

/iebin.     Quick,  good  mother,  qnict! 

Old  IVomaa.  Ay,  ay,  gown,  coif,  iid 
petticoat,  and  the  old  woman's  blenj; 
with  them  to  the  last  fringe. 

Eiittr  Prince  John,  Skeripp  uf  1 

TINGHAM,  ini^  MEJiCE.NARY. 

Prince  yoin.     Did  we  not  hear  tk 

two  would  pass  this  way? 

They  must  have  past.     Here  ii  awood- 

man's  hut. 

Mercenary.    Take  heed,  take  heed  1i> 

Nottingham  they  say 

There  bides  a  foul  witcb  somewhere  boc- 

Sheriff.     Not  in  tbi*  bat  I  take  IL 
Princi  fohn.  Why  not  here' 

Sheriff.  I  saw  a  man  go  in,  mv  lad. 
Prime  yohn.  Not  t«i 

Sheriff.    No,  my  lord,  one. 
Prince  yohn.  Makefbtlix 

cottage  then  I 

Interior  of  the  hut.     RoBiN  di^uiitda 

old  woman. 

Prince  John  (mtkotif).    Knodtagiia' 

knock  again ! 

Robin  (to  Old  Woman).     Get  thee  atn 

the  closet  there,  and  make  a  gboMly  "i   '■ 

Old  SVoman.  1  will,  1  will,  gwl  i 
Robin.  [  Goes  into  daS. 

Prince  ^tt  (tuilhout) .  Open,  oper.  '_ 
or  1  will  drive  the  door  from  the  doorpcA   '■ 

A'oiin  {ofientdoor).    Comein.coiiKir. 

Prince  John.  Why  did  ye  keq>  ■ 
at  the  door  so  long? 

Roiiit  {curtseying).  I  was  afear'd  it 
was  the  ghost,  your  worship. 

Prince  John.    GhosI !  did  one  in  w*iHf 

Robin  {curtseying).  No,  j-oor wocship^ 
Prince  John.  Did  two  knights  pw' 
Rotin  {curtseying).  No,  yoar  worahip. 
Sheriff.     I  fear  me  we  have  lost  o" 

labour,  then. 

/^inci  yohn.      Except  this  old  b>< 

have  been  bribed  to  lie. 
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Princi  Jakn.  There  was  a  man  juit 
now  that  enter'd  here? 

Robin.  There  is  but  one  old  woman 
in  the  hut.  [Old  Woman  ycUs. 

Hobin.  I  crave  jout  worship's  pardon. 
There  is  yet  another  old  Bomsn.  She 
was  murdered  here  a  hundred  year  ago, 
and  whenever  a  murder  is  to  be  dune 
again  she  yells  out  i'  this  way — so  they 
•ay,  yoor  worship. 

Attrctnary,  Now,  if  I  hadn't  a  sprig 
o'  wickentree  sewn  into  my  drcts,  1  should 

Pritui  John.  Tut!  tut!  the  scream 
of  tome  wild  woodland  thing. 

How  came  we  to  be  parted  from  our  men? 

We  shouted,  and  ^y  shouted,  at  I 
thought. 

But  shout  and  echo  pUy'd  into  each 
other 

So   hollowly  we   knew  not  which  was 

Rebin.  The  wood  is  full  of  echoes, 
owlk,  elfs,  ouphcs,  oafs,  ghosts  o'  the 
mist,  willsHi'-the-wisp;  only  Ihey  that  be 
bred  in   it  can   find  Iheir  way  a-nighta 


Is  there  aught  there? 

\^Painiing  to  ctipbaard. 
SebtH.  Naught  for  the  likes  o'  you. 
Prince  Jokn.      Speak   straight    out, 

crook  ttack. 
Hobin.        Sour  milk  and  black  bread. 
Printt  John.     Well,  set  them  forth. 
I  could  eat  anythbg. 

[Nttetstmta  tablt  tatlh  tlatk 

This  is  mere  marble.  Old  hag,  how 
•bould  thy  one  tooth  drill  thro'  this? 

Robitt.  Nay,  by  St,  Gemini,  I  ha' 
two;  and  since  the  Sherifl'left  me  naught. 
but  an  empty  belly,  they  can  meet  upon 
anything  Ihro'  a  millstone.  Vou  genllea 
that  live  upo'  manchet-bread  and  march- 
pane, what  should  you  know  o'  the  food 
o'  the  poor?  Look  you  here,  before  you 
can  eat  it  you  must  hack  it  with  ahatchet, 
break  it  all  to  pieces,  as  you  break  the 
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poor,  as  you  would  hack  at  Robin  Hood 
if  you  could  light  upon  him  {kaeis  it  and 
fiings  two  pines').  There's  for  you,  and 
there's  for  you — and  the  old  woman's 
welcome. 

Prince  John.  The  old  wretch  is  mad, 
and  her  bread  is  beyond  me :  and  the 
milk — faugh  I  Ha»l  thou  anything  to 
sweeten  this? 

Rohin.  Here's  a  pot  o'  wild  honey 
from  an   old    oak,  saving   youi    sweet 

Sheriff.  Thou  hast  a  cow  then,  hast 
thou? 

Robin.  Ay,  for  when  the  Sheriff  took 
my  little  horse  for  the  King  without  pay- 

Shtriff.      How  badst  thou  then  the 

Robin.  Eh,  I  would  ha'  given  my 
whole  body  to  the  King  hod  ke  asked  for 
it,  like  the  woman  at  Acre  when  the  Turk 
shot  her  as  she  wai  helping  to  build  the 
mound  against  the  city.  I  ha'  served 
the  King  living,  says  she,  and  let  me 
serve  him  dead,  sap  she;  let  me  go  to 
make  the  mound:  bury  me  in  the  mound. 

Sheriff.  Ay,  but  the  cow? 

Roiiii.  She  was  given  me. 

Sheriff.  By  whom? 

Roiin.  By  a  thief. 

Sheriff.  Who,  woman,  who? 

Robin  (singt'). 
Hevunroieiurgood: 

He  »ai  Ihe  cock  o'^lhe  wilki 


Sheriff.  That  COW  was  mine.  I  have 
lost  a  cow  from  my  meadow.  Robin 
Hood  was  it?  I  thought  as  much.  He 
will  come  to  the  gibbet  at  lost. 

[OXAWomtayelb. 

Mercenary.  O  sweet  sir,  talk  not  oi 
cowa.     You  anger  the  spirit. 

Prince  yoAn.     Anger  the  scrltch-owl. 

Mercenary.  But,  my  lord,  the  scritcb- 
owl  bodes  death,  my  lord. 

Robin.  I  beseech  you  all  to  speak 
lower.     Rubin  may  be  hard  by  wi'  thiee- 
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«corc  of  bis  men.     He  often  look*  in  here 
bjr  the  moonshine.    Beware  of  Robin. 

[Old  Woman  ftlli. 

Mtrcmary.  Ah,  do  you  hew?  There 
may  be  rouriler  done. 

Sheriff.  lUveyuunotfiniibed.mylord? 

Robin.  Thou  hast  crost  him  in  love, 
and  I  have  heard  him  swear  be  will  be 
even  wi'  thee.  [Old  Woman  ^f//i. 

Mercenary.  Now  is  my  heart  so  down 
in  my  heels  that  if  I  stay,  I  can't  run. 

Skeriff.     Shall  we  not  go? 

Rciiit.  And,  old  bag  tho'  I  be,  I  can 
-•pell  the  hand.  Give  me  thine.  Ay,  ay, 
the  line  o'  life  b  marked  enow;  but  look, 
there  is  a  cross  line  o'  sudden  death.  I 
pray  Ihce,  go,  go,  for  tho'  thoa  wouliist 
bar  me  fro'  the  milk  o'  my  cow,  I  wouldn't 
liave  thy  blood  on  my  hearth. 

Prince  yehrt.  Why  do  you  listen,  man, 
to  the  old  fool? 

Sheriff.  I  will  give  thee  a  silver  penny 
if  thou  wilt  show  us  the  way  back  to 
Nottingham. 

RoHit  (Tttili  a  very  low  curtsey').  All 
the  sweet  saints  bless  your  worship  for 

Sur  alma  to  the  old  woman  1  but  make 
ste  then,  and  be  silent  in  the  wood. 
Follow  me.  [  Takes  his  bow. 

(  Thty  eorne  out  of  the  hut  and  close  the 
dear  tare/uUy.') 

[Outside  hut. 
Reiin.    Softly !  sofUy  1  there  may  be  a 
tbief  in  every  bush. 

Prince  yohn.  How  should  this  old 
bmestet  guide  us?  Where  is  thy  good- 
man? 

Reiin.  The  saints  were  so  kind  to 
both  on  us  that  be  was  dead  before  he 

Prince  John.  Half-witted  and  a  witch 
to  boot !  Mislead  us,  and  I  will  have  thy 
life  !  and  what  doest  thou  with  that  who 
art  more  boy-bent  than  the  very  bow  thou 
corriest? 

Rabin.     I  keep  it  to  kill  nightingales. 

Prince  John.     Nightingales '. 

Robin.  You  see,  they  ace  ao  fond  o' 
their  own  voices  that  I  cannot  sleep  o' 
nights  by  cause  on  'em. 

Prince  yokn.  True  soul  of  the  Saxon 
chad  for  whom  song  has  no  chaim. 


RoBin.  Then  I  roast  'em,  for  I  hare 
nought  else  to  live  on  (in4i»«).  0  yoor 
honour,  1  pray  you  too  to  give  me  an 
alms.      (To  Prince  John.) 

Sheriff.  This  ia  no  bow  to  hit  night- 
ingales; this  is  a  true  woodman'*  bon 
of  the  best  yew-wood  to  slay  the  deer. 
Look,  my  lord,  there  goes  one  in  the 
moonlight.     Shoot  1 

Prina yohnishooti).  Missedl  Thert 
goes  another.    Shoot,  Sheriffl 

Sheriff  (^shoots).     Missed!- 

Robin.  And  here  comes  anothrr. 
Why,  an  old  woman  can  shoot  doMi 
than  you  two. 

Prince  yohn.  Shoot  then,  and  if  iboa 
misa  I  wili  fasten  thee  to  thine  own  door, 
post  and  make  thine  old  carcase  a  tirfrt 

Robin  (j-aises  himself  upri^u,  jAina, 
andhils).  HU1  Did  I  not  tcU  you  in 
old  woman  could  shoot  better  ? 

Prince  yohn.  Thou  standest  stiugM. 
Thou  speai<eal  manlike.  Thon  art  notU 
woman — thou  art  disguised — thou  ait  <xt 
of  the  thieves 

[Mahes  a  clutch  at  tie  gvant,  ahii 

tomes  in  pieces  and  /atii,  slirv 

ita  Robin  in  his  forester' s  dress. 

Sheriff.     It  is  the  very  captain  of  ttt 

thieves! 

Prince  John.  We  have  him  at  hsl; 
we  have  him  at  advantage.  Strike, 
Sheriff  I     Strike,  mercenary! 

[  They  draw  swards  andalfatt  Mm : 
ht  difendt  Aimielf  ■witA  kit. 
Enter  LnTLB  JoKV. 
Little  yohn.     I  have  lodged  mj  pctttr 

Katekin  in  her  bower. 
How    now?      Clashing    of    swordi— 
three  upon  one,  and  that  one  om  Robin! 
Rogues,  have  you  no  manhood? 

[ZVauu  and  dt/endi  Ralia. 
Enter  Sir   Rioiard  Lea    (drata  hii 

Sir  Richard  Ua.    Old  as  I  tu^  1  wjl 
not  brook  to  see 
Three  upon  two. 

(Maid  Marian  in  the  armuiir  if  t 
Red-cross  Knight  fallmm  haif  ■■■ 
sheathing  her  iwtrdaneiJkal/'utm.) 
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{Sic  retiris  to  Ihe/ringt  oflht  cefse.) 


Enter  Friar  Tuck. 
Riar  Ttuk.     I  am  loo  late  then  with 

my  quaiterataff! 
Robin.    Quick,  friar,  follow  them : 
See  whether  Ihecc  be  more  of  'em  in  the 

Friar  Ttuk.  On  the  gallop,  on  the 
gallop,  Robin,  like  a  deer  from  a  dog,  or 
>  coll  from  a  gad-tly,  or  a  stump-tailed  ox 
in  May-time,  or  the  cow  thai  jumped  over 
the  mooD.  lEiit. 

KebiH.    Nay,  nay,  but  softly,  leal  they 
spy  thee,  friai  I 

[  To  Sit  Richard  Lea  taho  neb. 
Tmkc  thon  mine  arm.      Who  art  thou, 
gallant  knight? 
Sir  Richard.    Robin,  I  am  Sir  Richard 
of  the  Lea. 
Wbo  be  those  three  that  I  have  fought 
withal? 
Robin.     Prince  John,  the  Sheriff,  and 

a  mercenary. 
SirRickard.    Prince  John  again.    We 
are  flying  fiom  this  John. 
The  Sheriff— I  am  grieved  it  was  the 

Sheriff; 
For,  Robin,  he  must  be  my  son-in-law. 
Thoa  art  an  outlaw,  and  couldst  never 

pay 
The  mortgage  on  my  land.    Thou  wilt 

11/  Uaiian  more.    So — so — I  have  pre- 


Beyond  mystrenglh.     Give  me  a  draught 

of  wine.    Vt\<a\».v.  comet  forward. 

Tbii  is  my  ton  bat  late  escaped   from 

For  whom  I  ran  into  my  debt  to  the 

Abbot, 
Two  thousand  marks  in  gold.     I  have 

paid  him  half. 
That   other  thousand — shall  I  ever  pay 

it? 


Take  him,  good  Little  John,  and  give  him 

[£jiV Sir  Richard  leaning  an  Little  John. 
A  brave  old  fellow  but  he  angers  me. 

[  To  Maiii  Marian  lahe  is  foU 
timing  her  father. . 
Young  Walter,  nay,  I  pray  thee,  stay  a 
momenL 
Marian.     A  moment  for  some  matter 
of  DO  moment  I 
Well —  I  take  and  use  your  moment,  while 
yon  may. 
Robin.    Thou  art  her  brother,  and  her 
voice  is  thine, 
Her  face  is  Ihine,  and  if  thou  be  as  gentle 
Give  me  some  news  of  my  sweet  Marian, 
Where  is  she? 
Marian.  Thy  sweet  Marian?     I 

She  came  with  me  into  the  forest  here. 

Robin.     She    follow'd  thee   into  the 

forest  here? 
Marian.     Nay — that,  my  friend,  I  am 

Robin.     Thou  blowest  hot  and  cold. 

Where  is  she  then? 
Marian.     Is  she  not  here  with  thee? 
RoUn.  Would  God  she  were  I 

Marian.     If  not  with  thee  I  knownot 

She  may  have  hghted  on  your  fairies  here. 
And  now  be  skipping  in  Iheir  fairy-rings. 
And  capering  hand  in  hand  with  Oberon. 
Robin.  Peace! 

Marian.     Or   learning    witchcraft    of 
your  woodland  wilch 
And  how  to  charm  and  waste  llie  hearts 
of  men. 
Robin.     That  is  not  brother-like. 
Marian   {pointing  to  the  siy).     Or 
there  perchance 
Up  yonder  with  the  man  i'  the  moon. 
Robin.  No  mote ! 

Marian.     Or  haply  fallen  a  victim  to 

the  wolf. 
Robin.     Tuti  be  there  wolves  in  Shei- 

Marian.  The  wolf,  John ! 

Robin.    Curse  him  !  but  thou  art  mock- 
ing me.    Thou  art 
Her  brother — I  forgive  thee.    Come  be 

My  brother  too.    She  loves  me. 
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Marian.  Doth  she  lo  ? 

Rabin.     Do  you  doubt  me  when  I  lay 

iihe  loves  me,  man  ? 
Marian.     No,  but  my  father  will  not 
lose  his  land, 
Rather  than  that  would  wed  h«  with  the 
Sheriff. 
Robin.   Thou  hotd'st  with  him? 
Marian.  Yes,  in  tome  sort  T  do. 

He  is  old  and  almost  mad  to  keep  the 
land. 
Robin.    Thou  hold'st  with  him  ? 
Marian.  I  tell  thee,  in  some  tort. 

Robin  {angrily).     Sottl    sort!   what 
tort?  what  tort  of  man  art  thou 
For  land,  not  love?    Thou  wilt  inherit 

the  land, 
And  so  wouldst  tell  thy  ustet  to  the 

Sheriff, 
O  thou   unworthy   brother  of  my  dear 
Marian ! 


When  he  was  fighting. 
Marian,  There  were  three  to 

three. 
Roiin.    Thou  thouldat  have  ta'en  hii 

place,  and  fought  for  him. 
Marian.     He  did  it  to  weU  there  was 

no  call  for  me. 
^i^ift.     My  God ! 
That    such    a    hrothei — ^tht  marry   the 

SheriffI 
Come  now,  1  ^n  would  have  a  bout  with 

thee. 
It  it  but  pastime — nay,  I  will  not  ham 

thee. 
Draw! 
Marian.     Earl,  I  would  fight  with  any 

man  but  thee. 
Robin.     Ay,  ay,  because  I  have  a  name 

for  prowett. 
Marian.     It  b  not  that. 
Robin.    That!    I  believe  thou  fell'st 
into  the  hands 
Of  these  same  Moors  thro'  nature's  base- 

neit,  criedtt 
'I  yield'   almost  before   the   thing  was 

And  thro'  thy  lack  of  manhood  hait  he- 

Thy  father  to  the  losing  of  his  land. 


Come,  boy !  'tis  but  to  tee  if  llioii  curt 

Draw !  {Dram. 

Marian.    No,  Sir  Earl,  I  will  not  Egb 

Robin,    To-morrow  then? 

Marian.  Well,  t  will  ^ 

Robin.    Give  me  thy  glove  upon  it      I 
Marian  {Pulls  off  her  giove  andginait 

tokim).    llerel 

Robin.  O  God  1  I 

What  sparklet  in  the  moonlight  oo  ^ 

hand?  ITaiti  Aer kaU 

In  that  great  heal  to  wed   her  to  tic 

SheriET 
Thou  batt  robb'd  my  girl  of  her  betnitbal . 

Marian.     No,  no ! 

XoHn.  What  1  do  I  not  k*i> 

Marian,    I  keep  it  for  her,  \ 

Robin.  Nay,  the  swore  it  naa 

Should  leave  her  finger.     Give  it  me^bj 

Or  I  will  force  it  from  thee. 

Marian.  O  Robin,  Raba!' 

Robin,    O  my  dear  Marian, 
la  it  thou?  it  it  thou?  I  Ml  bdon  Ike^ 

Thy  knees.    I  am  ashamed.     Tbou  dot 

not  marry 
The  Sheriff,  but  abide  with  me  who  Idtt 


thee. 


ISAtm 


niim.tkem 


Thou  leem'it  a  saintly  splendour  oat  hna 

heaven. 
Clothed  with   the  mystic  ^ver  of  ho; 


But  lo  show  thou  art  mortal. 

Marian.  Mortal  enoi^ 

If  love  for  thee  be  mortal.     Lovers  bdJ ; 
True  love  immortal.     Robin,  tho'  1  Lm 

thee. 
We  cannot  come  blether  in  this  woU. 
Not  mortal !  after  death,  if  afler  death— 
Robin.     Life,  life.     I  know  not  dcalfc 
Why  do  you  vol  me 
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Witb  reven-croaki  of  death   and  after 

death? 
Marian.     And  I  and  be  are  passing 

oveneai : 
He  has  a  friend  there  will  advance  the 

moniej. 
So  DOW  the  forest  lawns  are  all  as  bright 
As  vvjt  to  heaven,  I  pray  thee  give  us 

To  letulut  thro' thewindingiofthewood. 
RebiH.     Must  it  be  so?    If  it  were  so, 

Would  guide  you  thro'  the  ftueU  to  the 

But  go  not  yet,  stay  vilh  at,  and  when 

thy  brother 

Marian.     Rabin,  I  ever  held  that  say- 
ing blse 
That  Love  is  blind,  but  thou  hast  proven 

Why — even  yonr  woodland  squirrel  seei 

the  nut 
Behind    the   shell,   and    thee    however 

I  should  have  known.  But  thou — to 
dream  that  he 

My  brother,  my  dear  Walter— now,  per- 
haps, 

Fetter'd   and  lash'd,  a  galley-slave,   or 

For  ever  in  ■  Moorish  tower,  or  wreckt 
And  dead  beneath  the  midland  ocean,  he 
As  gentle  as  he's  brave — thai  such  as  he 
Would  wrest  from  me  the  precious  ring  I . 

promised 
Never  to  part  with — No,  not  he,  not  any. 
I  would  have  battled  for  it  to  the  death. 

[/«  her  txciUment  lAi  draws  ktr 

See,  thou  hast  wrong'd  my  brother  and 

R^n  {kntilisg).     See  then,  I  kneel 

once  more  to  be  forgiven. 

Enter  Scarlet,   Much,  stveral  of  the 

Foresters,  rushing  on. 

Searlit.     Look!  look t  he  kneels  1  be 

has  anger'd  the  foul  witch. 

Who  melts  a  waxen  image  by  the  tire. 

And  drains  the  heart  and  manow  from  a 

Muih. 


Seize  on  the  knight!  wrench  his  iword 
from  him! 

[  Thty  ail  rusk  on  Marian. 
Rabin  {springing  up  and  waving  his 
han,l).  Back ! 

Back  all  of  you!  this  is  Maid  Marian 
Flying  from  John — disguised. 
Men,  Maid  Marian?  she? 

Scarbl.    Captain,  we  saw  thee  cower- 
ing to  a  knight 
And  thought  thou  wcrt  bewitch'd. 

Marian.  You  dared  to  dream 

That  our  great  Earl,  the  bravest  English 

Since  Hereward  the  Wake,  would  cower 

to  any 
Of  mortal  build.     Weak  natures  that  im- 

TbcmselvcE  to  their  unlikes,  and   their 

own  want 
Of  manhood  to  their  leader!  he  would 

Far  as  he  might,  the  power  of  John — but 

What  rightful  cause  could  grow  to  such  a 

heat 
As  burns  a  wrong  to  ashes,  if  the  followers 
Of  him,  who  heads  the  movement,  held 

him  craven  ? 
Kobin — 1  know  not,  can  I  trust  myself 
With  your  brave  band  ?  in  some  of  these 

may  lodge 
That  baseness  which  far  feat  or  monies, 

might 
Betray  me  to  (he  wild  Prince. 

Roliin.  No,  love,  no ! 

Not  any  of  these,  I  swear. 
Men.  No,  no,  we  swear. 


Foresler.  Knight,  your  good  father 
had  his  draught  of  wine 

And  then  he  swoon'd  away.  He  had 
been  hurt, 

And  bled  beneath  his  armour.     Now  be 
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ROin.    Si«y  with  us  in  thb  wood,  till 

he  lecovet. 
We  know  >ll  Imlms  and  limplei  of  the 

tield 
To  help  a  woupd.     Stay  vith  ut  here. 

Maid  Marian,  till  thou  wed  what  nuui 


thou 


rilt. 


All  here  will  priie  thee,  hoDour,  worship 

Ciown  thee  with  floweri;    and   he  will 

»oon  be  well: 
AU  will  be  well. 

Marian.  O  lead  me  lo  my  father ! 

\As  they  are  going  ettl  enter  IJttle 
John  and  Kate  viha  falls  <•«  the 
neek  of  Marian. 
Katt.    1^0,  no,  false  knight,  thou  canst 
not  hide  thj'self 
From  her  who  loves  thee. 
.  Little  John.  What! 

By  aU  the  devils  in  and  out  of  Hell  1 
Wilt  thou  embrace  thy  sweetheart  'fore 

my  face? 
Quick  with  thy  swocd !  the  yeoman  btavet 

the  knight. 
There  !    {itriies  her  with  the  fiat  of  kii 

Marian  (Jaying  atoul  her) .  Are  the 
men  all  mad?  there  (hen,  and 
there! 

/iTale.     O  hold  thy  hand !  this  it  oar 

Maritn. 
little  J^ein.    What!  with  this  skill  of 

fence  1  let  go  mine  aim. 
Robin.    Down  with  thy  sword  1   She  is 

my  queen  and  thine. 
The  mistress  of  the  band. 

Marian   {shealhing  her  noard'j.     A 

Were  ill-bested  in  these  da.rk   days  of 

Except  she  could  defend  her  innocence. 

0  lead  me  to  my  father. 

^Exeunt  Robin  nui/ Marian. 
Liale  yohn.  Speak  to  me. 

1  am  like  ■  boy  now  going  to  be  whipt; 
1  know  1  have  done  amiss,  have  been  a 

fool, 
Speak  to  me,  Kate,  and  say  you  pardoo 

Kale.     I  never  will  speak  word  to  thee 


What?  to  mistrust  the  girl  yoa  say  yoc 

love 
Is  to  tnistnut  your  own  love  for  your  prl! 
How  should  you  love  if  you  mistrust  yooi 

Little  yehM.    O  Kate,  true  lore  uii 
jealousy  are  twins. 
And  love  is  joyful,  innocent,  beaatifnl. 
And  jealousy  is  wither'd,  sour  and  agb: 
Yet  are  they  twins  and  always  go  ti>- 
gcther. 
fCaU.     Welt,  well,  until  they  cease  U 
go  together, 
I  ambuta  atoneanda  dead  stock totfaet. 
Little  yohn.      I  thought  I  nw  tbce 
clasp  and  kiss  a  man  I 

And  it  was  but  a  woman.    Pardon  me. 
Katr.    Ay,  for  I  much  disdain  tbce, 
but  if  ever 
Thou  see  me  clasp  and  kiss  a  hud  indeed, 
I  will  again  be  thine,  and  not  till  thea. 

LitlUyehn.    I  have  been  a  focd  and  1 
have  lost  my  Kate.  \EaL 

Re-enter  Robin. 
Ribin.     He  dozes.    I   have  left  ba 

watching  him. 
She  will  not  marry  till  her  father  yield.      i 
The  old  man  doles,  ' 

Nay — and  she  will  not  marry  till  Richaid 

And  that's  at  latter  Lammas — nevei  pe^    ' 

Besides,  tho'  Friar  Tack  might  make  a 

An  outlaw's  bride  may  not  be  wife  in  law 
I  am  weary.  U-y^"?  ^(""^  ">  «  '**'■ 
What's  here?   a  dead  bat   in  the  fciiy 

Ves,  I  remember.  Scarlet  hacking  dowa 

A  hollow  ash,  a  bat  flew  out  at  him 

In  the  dear  noon,  And  hook'd  hioi  by  the 

And  he  was  scared  and  stew  it.    My  otcii 

say 
He   fairies  hiunt   this  gUdei — if  oae 

could  catch 
A   glimpse  of  them  and  of  their  &iit 

Have  our  loud  pastimes  driven  them  a! 

1  never  saw  them:  yet  I  conid  belieTe 
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■This  bo]r  will  never  wed  the  nuid  he 

Nm  leave  a  child  behind  bjm '  {yaw. 

Weaiy — weaty 
As  tho'  a  spell  were  on  tne  [he  dreams). 
\_  Thi  ■aikele  stage  lights  up,  and  fairies 
an  seen  sttiingiiig  en  in^s  and 
nestling  in  hollovr  trunis. 
Tttania  ex  a  hill.     Faikies  oh  either 
sidea/her.     The  moen  above  the  hilL 
First  Fairy, 
Evil  iaary  I  do  jou  hear? 
So  bd  uid  vbo  tktb  herC' 

Second  Fairy. 
W*  be  Ikiiiu  of  the  ooodi 
We  be  ndiher  \ai  nee  Kwd. 

First  Fairy. 
Back  ind  ude  ud  tup  and  rib, 
Nip,  nip  him  (br  hig  fib> 


^'rrf  Fairy. 
Tn»,  ihe  IB  a  goodly  thio*. 
JaJa4Uf ,  Jealoiuy  of  Ihe  Bn^ 

Nay,  tbi  Obena  fled  away 
Tveoly  thoutand  leagues  UKtay. 

Chornt. 
Enter  leviral  FAIRIES. 


( 

Fourth  Fairy. , 
Qaaih'd  my  freg  that  uied  loi 
When  I  Tiulted  oa  hia  bock, 


I  Utania  bid  you  flit, 

And  you  dan  to  call  ni«  To. 

First  Fairy. 
Th,  for  Ion  and  breiril*, 
MMfbTloreofleniy. 

Tilania. 
Pertesl  of  our  flick 


Mny^eni 


When  the  Ciiry  ilighit  the  crown 

First  Fairy. 
No,  by  wisp  and  fflowwomi,  no. 
Only  wbertfore  aliould  we  goF 


Fairies  {in  chortt^ . 


hTTOI-t  Wt 

All  our  ^1 
Leaduiih 


Tilania  («  First  Fairy). 
'SS,  wilh  ipiierul  bean  and  eye, 
-alkofji^aWyF    Vou  tee  why 
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iTnaU 

tht  fairia  wko  sing  at  in/ 
witi  TiUnia.) 

rvail 

Up-iih 

ou,  out  or  Ihe  roRH  and  on.  Uk  hlU. 

Andove 
Up  Ihfo- 

To  a  Ian' 

Ihli  Robin  Hood'l  bay! 
veriniTiyl 

l™.£- 

Inlbcnighl.iDtlicday, 
Can  have  [lolic  and  play. 

obey. 

And  you 
Both  Ik 

■adder  than  my  ouni, 
man,  were  I  human, 
veycu  like  a  .»««>. 

;*dyou.Mari«.. 

i;.e°het  andThX>'ej  you; 
«.ppy..«J«ikafor.ier™ito 

lud  thit  Fairy  Soeoe  uanircrred  to  tht  end  of  the 
Third  Aol,  for  theulteofniodera  dranuitic  elTect. 

ACT  III. — The  Crownihc  of  Marian. 

SCENE  I.~Heabt  of  the  Forest. 

Marian  and  Kate(»»  Fornitri' grttti). 

Kate.     What  nukei  you  seem  lo  cold 

to  Robin,  lady? 
Marian.     What  makei  thee  think   I 

seem  so  cold  lo  Robin? 
Katt.     Yuu   never   whisper   close   as 
lovei^  do. 
Nor  cate  to  leap  inio  each  other's  arms. 
Marian.     There  is  a  fence  I  cannot 
overleap, 
My  father's  will. 
KaU.    Then  you  will  wed  the  Sheriff? 
Marian.     When  heaven  falls,  1  may 
light  on  aucb  a  lark  1 
But  who  art  thou  to  catechize  me — thou 
That  hast  not   made  it  up  with   Little 
John! 
Katf.     I  wait   till  I.iltle  John   makes 
up  lo  mt. 


Marian.     Why,  my  good  RoUi  iii- 

And  drew  his  sword  upon  mc,  and  Unit 

Fancied  he  saw  thee  clasp  and  kiu  i  mu 
Kati.     Well,  if  he  fuicied  that  /  &kj 

Other  than  him,  be  i«  lu/  the  maa  foi  hk. 
Marian.   And  that  would  qtuteinmiii 
him,  heart  and  MuL 
For  both  are  thine. 

(Looking  up.') 

But  listen — mtAtoA- 
Fluting,  and  piping  and  luting  'Loki 

love, love  ' — 
Those  sweet  tree-Cupids  half-waj  sf  a 

heaven, 
The  birds— would  1  were  one  rf  'tr.\ 

O  good  Kate— 
If  my  man-Robin  were  but  a  bird-Roii* 
How  happily  would  we  lilt  among  tv 

•  Love,    love,    love,    love  ' — whit  men' 

madness — listen ! 
And  let  tbem  waim  thy  heart  to  Liidt 

Look  where  he  comet! 
Kate.  I  will  not  mee*  him  v^ 

I'll  watcb  him'from  behind  the  oa* 

but  call 
Kate  when  yon  will,  for  I  am  dou  i 

Kate  stands  aside  and  enter  RoSB',  J* 
a/ttr  him  at  a  lillle  distance  Untf 
John,   Mi'ch   the  MiUit's   stm.  jB 
Scarlet  with  an  oairn  fkaflA,  H 
adter  FoBESTEJiS. 
Littlt     John.       My     lord- RoNti 
crave  pardon — you  always  se< 
my  lord— I   Little  John,'  he  Much 
millet's  son,  and  be  Scarlirl,  boDuu 
all  womankind,  and  more  espectillr 
lady  Marian,  do  here,  in  the  at~' 
all  oui  woodmen,  present  her  nit 
oaken  chaplet  as  Queen  of  the  v 
Little  John,  he,  young  Scarlet,  u<^ 
old  Much,  and  all  the  rial  of  us. 

Much.    And  I,  old  Much,  say  u 
for  being  every  inch  a  man  1  b^ 
every  inch  of  a  woman. 

Robin.    Friend  Scarlet,  art  Ibonia 
man  than  Much? 
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Nhj   mrl   thoa  mule?     Dost  tliou   nol 
honaiir  w<nnaii? 
Scarlit.    Robin,  I  do,  but  I  have  a 
>Bd  wife. 
Rotin.    Then  let  her  pass  ai  an  ex- 

ceplion,  Scarlet. 
SearUL  So  I  would,  RoUn,  if  any 
nan  would  accept  her. 
Marian  {full  en  thi  ehaptti).  Had  I 
a  bulruth  now  <n  this  right  hand 
For  sceptre,  I  ireie  like  a  queen  indeed. 
Comrades,  I  thank  you  for  your  loyally, 
\iid  take  and  wear  thii  symbol  of  yaat 


^nd  join  yout  feasts  and  all  your  forest 

^*  far  as  maiden  might.    Farewell,  good 

[ExeuHi  several  foresteri,  &e 

Olhirs  ■aiidtdraui  to  Ck  tact. 

JteiiH.     Sit   here   by   me,  where  the 

moat  beaten  track 

Runs  thio'  the  forest,  hundreds  of  huge 

oak*, 
Soarl'd — older  than  the  throne*  of  Ea- 

rope — look. 
What  breadth,  height,  strength — torrentt 

of  eddying  bark  I 
Some    hollo w-heaited    from    exceeding 

age— 
rhat  never  be  thy  tot   or  mine  1— and 

PLllaring  a  le*f-*ky  on  their  momtrous 

boles, 
Sonnd  at  the  core  M  we  are,     Pil^ 

Of  voodlMd  hear  and  know  my  hom, 

that  scares 
The  Baron  at  the  toitnre  of  his  churls, 
rhe  pillage  of  his  vassals. 

O  siaiden-uife, 
The  oppresaion  ofour  people  moves  me  to, 
That  when  I  think  of  it  hotly,  Love  hiin> 

self 
Seems  but  a  ghost,  but  when  thou  feel'st 

with  me 
The  ghost  retoms   to    Marian,   clothes 

itself 
In  maiden  fieah  and  blood,  and  look! 


Maid  Marian,  and  that  nuuden  frscdom 

which 
Would   never  brook  the   tyrant     Lin 

thou  maiden ! 
Thou  ari  mora  my  wife  fo  fealin^  than 

if  my  wife 
And  siding  with  these  prond  priests,  and 

these  Barons, 
Devils,  that  make  thia  blessed  England 
hell. 
Marian.    Earl- — • 
Rebin.  Nay,    no    Earl 

am  1.     1  am  English  yeoman. 
Marian.    Then  /  am  yeo-wmsait.    O 

the  clomiy  word  J 
Roiin.    Take  thou  this  light  kiss  for 
Iby  clumsy  word. 
Kiss  me  again, 

Marian.     Robin,  I  will  not  kisi  thee, 
For  that  belongs  to  marriage;  but  I  bold 

thee 
The  husband  of  my  heart,  the  itobtest 

light 
That  ever  flash'd  across  my  life,  and  I 
Embrace  thee  with  the  kisses  of  the  soul. 
KoHn.     I  thank  thee. 
Marian.  ScarUt  told  me 

That  John  last  week  retum'd  to  NottinK- 

And   aU   the   foolish  world   is  preanog 
thither. 
RbMh.    Sit  here,  my  queen,  and  judge 


the  w 


ild  w 


Doubtless,  like  judges  of  another  bench, 
However  wise,  we  must  at  time*  have 

wrought 
Some  great  injustice,  yet,  far  a*  we  knew, 
We  never  robb'd  one  friend  of  the  true 

King. 
We  robb'd  the  traitors  that  are  iMgaed 

with  John; 
We  robb'd  the  lawyer  who  went  againat 

the  law; 
We  spared  the  craftsman,  chaproaa,  all 

that  live 
By   their  own  hands,  the    labourer,  the 

poor  priest; 
We  spoil'd  uie  prior,  friar,  abbot,  monki 
For  playing  upside  down  with  Holy  Writ. 
'  Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  tbe 

Take  all  they  hate  and  give  it  to  thytelT! 
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Then  ifter  we  have  eased  them  of  their 

It  it  oarHbrest  custom  they  should  revel 

Along  with  Robin. 

Marian.    And  if  a  woman  pau 

Robin.     Dear,  in  these  da^ys  uf  Nor- 
man license,  when 

Out  English  maidens  ire  their  prey,  if 


Marian.  Noble  Robin. 

IMUe  yohn  {coming  feruiard') .    Here 

come  three  beggan. 

EnUr  Du  Arte  Bbgcaks. 

LiiiUyohn.    Toll! 

Kril  Beggar.     Eht   We  be   beggars, 

we  come  to  ask  a'  you.    We  ha'  nothing. 

Steviui  B^gar.     Ragi,   nothing   but 

Third  Beggar.  1  have  but  one  penny 
in  pouch,  and  so  yon  would  make  it  two 
I  Uiould  be  grateful. 

Marian.  Beggan,  you  are  sturdy 
rogues  that  should  be  set  to  work.  You 
aie  those  that  tramp  the  country,  filch 
Ibe  linen  from  the  hawthorn,  poison  the 
house-dog,  and  scare  lonely  maidens  at 
the  farmstead.    Search  them.  Little  John. 

iuaJr  yahn.  These  two  have  forty 
gold  marks  between  tbem,  Robin. 

Reiin.  Cast  tbem  into  our  treasury, 
the  beggars'  mites.  Part  shall  go  to  the 
atmsbooses  at  Nottingbam,  part  to  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady.     Search  this  other. 

LillU  yahn.  He  hath,  as  be  said,  but 
one  penny, 

ReHn.  Leave  it  with  him  and  add  a 
gold  mark  thereto.  He  hath  spoken 
truth  in  a  world  of  lies. 

Third  B/ggar.     I  thank  you,  my  lord. 

UttU  yahn.  A  fine,  a  fine  I  he  bath 
called  plain  Robin  a  lord.  How  much 
for  a  beggar? 

Robin.  Take  his  penny  and  leave  him 
hit  gold  mark. 

Liitl*  yahH.  Sit  there,  knaves,  till  the 
captain  call  for  you. 

[  They  pass  behind  the  trtrni  of  an 
oak  en  the  right. 


Marian.  Art  thou  not  bard  ipM 
them,  my  good  Robin? 

Roiin.  They  might  be  hardn  ipn 
thee,  if  met  in  a  black  lane  at  midni^: 
the  throat  might  gape  before  thelmga 
could  cry  who? 

Liaie  yahn.  Here  com«a  a  <^ta, 
and  I  think  his  wife. 

Enter  Citizen  and  WlfX 

CititeH.  Thai  business  which  wetM 
in  Nottingham 

littU  yahn.     Halt  I 

Cititen.  O  dear  wife,  n 

have  fallen  into  the  hands 
Of  Robin  Hood. 

Marian.  And  Robin  Hood  hal 

Shame  on  thee,  Little  John,  tbos  U 

That  by  the  blessed  Mother  no  maii,» 
His  own  true  wife  came  with  him,  lincli 

be  stay'd 
From  passing   onward.     F»ic  yon  od 
fair  Isdyl  IBawinglii^ 

Robin.    And  may  your  buaincK  thr« 

in  Nottingham '. 
Ci/iuH.    I  thank  yon,  noble  sir,  ib 
very  blossom 
Of  bandits.     Courtesy  to  him,  wife,  u< 
thank  him. 
IVi/e.    I  thank  you,  noble  dr,  and  H 
pray  for  you 
That  you  may  thrive,  hut  in  tome  kialis 
trade. 
Cititen.     Away,  away,  wife,  wilt  tlv 
anger  bim  ? 

iExeunt  Citiieo  andhii  W* 
Li/tU  yohn.  Here  come  three  Irao. 
Robin.  Marian,  thou  and  thy  vdx> 
(feating  round).  Why,  where  ii  Ks* 
Marian  (eaJUng).    Kate  I 


Robin 


Hen 
.     Thou  and  thy  womaa  sic  i 
matcn  lor  three  friars.  TaikethoniByb?! 
and  arrow  and  compel  them  to  pay  toL 
Marian.     Toll! 

Enter  three  Fbiass. 

Firtf  Friar  {^adnaneing).     BtitcU 

pretty  Dian  of  the  wood, 

Pretdet  than  that  same  widow  which  jv 

wot  of: 


■,Got)gle 
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Ha,  brother.    Toll,  my  dear?  the  toll  of 
love. 
Marian  {drawing  btmi) .    Back  !  how 
much   monejr  bast  then   in   thy 

Pirtt  Friar.  Thoa  art  playing  with 
ns.     Howshould  poor  friars  have  money? 

Marian.     How   much?   how   much? 
SpetUi,  01  the  arrow  fllie). 

IHrtt  Friar.  How  much?  well,  now 
I  bethink  me,  I  have  one  mark  io  gold 
which  a  pioua  sbn  of  the  Church  gave  me 
this  morning;  on  my  Ktting  forth. 

Marian  {binding  bam  at  At  stamd). 
And  thou? 

Second  Friar.  Well,  at  he  Hid,  one 
dutIc  in  gold. 

Marian  {binding  bom  at  Ikt  third). 
And  thou? 

Third  Friar.    One  mark  in  gold. 

Marian.  Search  them.  Kale,  and  see 
if  tbcy  hare  apoken  truth. 

Katt.  They  are  all  marlc'd  men.  They 
have  told  bat  a  tenth  of  the  (ruth :  they 
have  each  ten  marks  in  gold. 

Marian.  Leave  Ihem  each  what  they 
say  is  theirs,  and  take  the  twenty-seven 
marks  to  the  captain's  treasury.  Sit 
there  till  you  be  called  for. 

Firtl  Friar.     We  have  fall'n  into  the 
hands  of  Robin  Hood. 
[Marian  and  Kate  return  h  Robin. 
[  Tkt  Ktiars  pan  bihind  an  oak  • 
imlhiUft. 

Robin.    Honour  to  thee,  brave  Marian, 
and  thy  Kate. 
I  know  them  arrant  knaves  in  Notting. 

One  half  of  this  shall  go  to  those  they 
have  wTong'd, 

One  half  shall  pais  into  our  treasai?. 

Where  lies  that  cask  of  wine  whereof  we 
plunder'd 

The  Norman  prelate  ? 

Little  John.    In  that  oak,  where  twelve 

Can  stand  upright,  nor  touch  each  other. 
Robin.  Good ! 

Roll   it  in  here.     These  friars,  thieves, 
and  liars, 

Shall  drink  the  health  of  our  new  wood- 
land Queen. 

And  they  shall  pledge  thee,  Marian,  loud 


To  fiigbt  the  wild  swan  paaung  over- 

The  mouldwarp  underfoot 

Marian.  They  pledge  me,  Rohin? 

The  ailent  blessing  of  one  honest  man 
Is  heard  in  heaven — the  wassail  yell*  of 

thief 
And  rogne  and  liar  echo  down  in  Hell, 
And  wake  the  Devil,  and  I  may  sicken 

Well,  well,  be  it  so,  thoa  strongest  thief 

of  all. 
For  thou  hast  stolen  my  will,  and  made  it 


FHar  Tuch.  I  marvel  is  it  tack  or 
Malvoisie? 

Rabin.  Do  me  the  service  to  tap  it, 
and  thoa  wilt  know. 

friar  Tuck.    1  would  Up  roytelf  in  thy 

Robin.    And  thoa  wonldst  ran  more 
wine  than  blood. 
Friar  Tuck.    And  both  at  thy  service, 

Raiin.  I  believe  thee,  thou  art  a  good 
fellow,  though  a.  friar. 

[  Tktypow  the  wine  into  eups. 
Friar  Tuck.     Fill  lo  the   brim.    Oor 
Robin,  King  o'  the  woods. 
Wherever  the  horn  sound,  and  the  buck 

Robin,  the  people's  friend,  the  King,o' 

the  woods.  (  Thty  drini. 

Robin.    To  the  brim  and  over  till  the 

green  earth  drink 
Her  health  along  with  as  in  this  rich 

draught, 
And  answer  if  in  flowers.    The  Queen  o' 

the  woods, 
Wherever  the  buck  bound,  and  (he  hom 

Maid  Marian,  Queen  o'  the  woods  I 

[  Th^  drini. 

Here,  you  three  rognes, 

\_Telhe  Beggars.     They  come  out. 

You  caught  a  lonely  woodman   of  oor 

And  bruised  him  almost  to  the  death,  and 

took 
Hiimoniet. 
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TlUrd  B^gar.    Captain,  najr,  it  wun't 

ReHn.    Ynu  ought  to  dangle  up  lb«re 
among  the  crowi. 
Drink  to  the  health  of  oar  new  Queen  □' 

the  woodi. 
Or  elie  be  bound  and  beaten. 

First  Biggar.  Sit,  •ir— well, 

We  dnnlc  the  health  of  thy  new  Queen  o' 
the  woods. 
RMh.    Louder !  louder !  Maid  Marian, 

Queen  a'  the  woods  1 
Siggars   {iMniHng).      Maid    Marian, 
Queen  o'  [he  wood*:   Queen  o' 
the  woods. 
FirslandSicandSeggartiatidi).  The 
black  liend  giip  her ! 

[Tho'dnni. 

RMh  (Ja  At  Ftian).     And  you  Ihiee 

holy  men,  [  They  lemi  eut. 

You  worshippers  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  yon 

Shamed  a  too  truttful  widow  whom  you 

heard 
In    her    eonlcMion;      and     another — 

An  innocent  maid.     Diink  to  the  Queen 

o'  the  woods, 
Or  else  t>e  bound  and  beaten. 

First  Friar.  Robin  Hood. 

Thcae  be  the  lies  the  people  lell  of  ui, 
Because  we  seek  to  emb  their  ricious- 

However — to  this  maid,  this  Queen  o'  the 
woods. 

Seiin.      Louder,  louder,  ye  knave*. 
Maid  Marian! 
Queen  a'  the  woods  I 

Friars    (jAatiiing').       Maid    Marian, 
Queen  o'  the  woods. 

First  Friar  (aiidt).     Maid? 

Steonii  Friar  {aiiiie).        Paramour  I 

Third  Friar  {asidt).     Hell  take  her  I 
(  They  drink. 

Friar  Tutk.  Robin,  will  you  not  hear 
one  of  these  beggars'  catches?  They  can 
do  it  I  have  beard  'em  in  Che  market 
at  Manilield. 

Littit  John.  No,  my  lord,  hear  ours 
—Robin — 1  crave  pardon,  I  always  think 
of  you  as  my  lord,  but  I  may  still  say  my 
lady;  and,  my  lady,  Kate  and  I  have 
fallen  out  again,  and  I  pray  you  to  come 
between  us  again,  for,  my  lady,  we  have 


made  aMuginyourhoBoor,  ao]ri»rl^ 
ship  care  to  listen. 

Robin.  Sing,  and  by  St.  Mary  tbe« 
beggars  and  these  friars  shall  join  ya. 
Play  the  air,  Little  John. 

LittU  jfohn.  Aii  and  word,  ny  lair, 
are  maid  and  man.  Join  them  and  ibc; 
are  a  true  martiagc(  and  so,  I  piayyiA 
my  lady,  some  between  me  and  my  Kiu 
and  make  as  one  again.  Scailet,  begia. 
\_Playiiig  the  air  emJtilvuL 
Scarlet.  \ 


By  nil  the  deer  Ihal  sprini 
TBro'  wood  lull  Im  and  ltD|. 
When  all  Ibe  loini  an  ^rcea 
furrow  ind  nay  eoowwuig. 


Queen  a't)H««*fc 


Do  you  call   that  la  n 


Jtfarittn. 
honour  > 

Searlet.  Bitten  before  dinner,  my  bdr, 
to  give  you  a  relish.  The  firit  pail— 
made  before  you  canie  among  d>— tk; 

Eul  it  upon  me  because  1  have  a  bad  wife 
love  •fOM  all  the  lame.     Proceed. 

iAUtlU  rtsttitg. 
By  all  the  leiva  oTqirinE, 
And  all  the  blnk  ihM  hii( 

Whn  all  the  knta  arc  pva; 
Bv  aiTOw  and  bv  boittDiiii, 

Thai  *e  would  d<*  fur  a  QueBi— 

Fw  ■  QuMn,  for  a  Queen  a'  the  wogrk. 

Enter  Forester. 

Forester.       Black    newa,    black   om 

from  Nottingham  1  I  grieve 

I  am  the  Raven  who  croaks  it    My  krd 

In  wrath  because  you  drove  him  fromtbc 

forett 
Is  coming  with  a  swarm  of  merccnaria 
To  break  our  l>and  and  tcattcr  n>  to  the 

Marian.    O  Robin,  Robin  1    See  thu 

men  be  set 

Along  the  gUdes  and  passes  of  the  wood 

To  warn  us  of  his  coming  t  then  each  a-ai 

That  owns  a  wife  or  daughter,  let  liiis 

bury  her 
Even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  Id  scspe 
The  glance  of  John 

Robin.       You  hear  your  Queen,  obey  I 
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ACT  IV.— TBk  Conclusion. 


JUarian  irititigte mutViXi^ATi).  Robin, 

the  sweet  li^t  af  •  molher't  e^e, 

IliBt  beam  of  dAwn  opon  the  opening 

Ha*  DSTcr  gkoced  opon  me  wbea  %  cblld. 
He  was  my  father,  mother,  both  in  one. 
The  tove  tb»t  childran  jowe  to  both  I  give 
To  him  alone. 

(Robin  efftrs  to  torisi  iir.) 

ll£aritttt.     Quiet,  good  Robin,  quiet  I 

Yon  loven  are  such  cinmay  tummer-flies 

For  ever  buuing  at  your  lady's  face. 

Robin.    Bees    rather,   6ying    to    the 

flower  for  honey. 

The  b«  buR'd  Dp  in  ihe  b«l. 

The  Sow«  uid  '  Takt  it,  nr  dDar, 

For  now  ii  Ihe  ipiing  oT  ihe  tut. 
3o  come,  cornel* 
'Hun!' 
And  ibi  ba(  bun'd  down  fioa  iht  hnt. 
And  the  bcc  bua'd  up  In  tKa  cold 
Wh«  tba  Bonr  wai  niber'd  mid  old. 
'  UaTc  jon  uill  imr  booei,  my  dwrl ' 
Six  uia  '  It'i  Ihe  ^1  of  iSe  yeai, 

And  the  b«  buzz'd  off  in  iIm  cold. 
RaHn.     Out  on  thy  «ong  ! 
Marian.        Did  I  not  sing  it  in  tune? 
RMn.    No,  sweetheart  1   out  of  tune 

with  Love  and  tne. 
Marian,    And  yet  in  tone  with  Nature 

and  the  bees. 
Robin.    Out  on  it,  I  lay,  as  out  of  tune 

and  time  1 
Marian.    Till  thou  thyself  shalt  ca\a« 

to  sing  it — in  time. 
RtHn  {laiing  a  triji  ef  htr  hair  in 

his  hand).    Time!   if  his  back- 
ward-working alchemy 
Should  change  this  gold  to  silver,  why, 

the  silver 
Were  dear  u  gold,  the  wrinkle  as  Ihe 


niy  bee  ahonld  bnu  about  the  Court  of 

No   riMld    John   is   Love,   no   wanton 

The  ruler  of  an  hour,  but  lawful  King, 
Whose  writ  will  run  thro'  all  the  range 

of  life. 
Out  upon  all  harit-hcarted  maidenhood ! 
Marian.     And    out   npon    all   simple 

batcbclors  I 
Ah,  well  I  thou  secst  the  land  has  come 

between  us, 
And  my  sick  father  here  has  come  be- 

And  this  rich  SheritT  too  has  come  be- 


So,  is 


Italic 


between  us? 
Gone,   like   a  deer  that   hatb   escaped 

Robin.     What    deer    when    I    have 
mark'd  bim  ever  yet 
Escaped  mine  arrow?  over  is  it?  wilt  thou 
Give  me  tby  band  on  that? 

Marian.  Take  it. 

Robin  iiissii  her  hand).    The  Shwiffl 
This  ting  cries  out  against  thee.     Say  it 

And   by  this   ring  the   lips  that  never 

breathed 
Love's  falsehood  to  true  maid  will  seal 

Love's  truth 
On  thote  Kweet  lips  that  dare  to  dally 
with  it. 
Marian.     Quiet,  quiet !  or  I  will  to 

my  father. 
Roiin.     So,  then,  thy  father  will  not 
grace  our  feast 
With  his  white  beard  to.day. 

Marian.  Being  so  sick 

How  should  he,  Robin? 

Rabin.  Then  that  bond  be  hath 

Of  the  Abbot— wilt  thou  ask  him  for  it? 
Marian.  Why? 

Robin.     I  have  sent  to  the  Abbot  and 
justiciary 
To   bring   their   counter-bond   into   the 
forest. 
Marian.     But  will  they  come? 
Robin.       If  not  I  have  let  them  know 
Their  lives  unsafe  in  any  of  these  our 

And  in  the  winter  I  will  fire  their  fiums. 
But  I  have  iwom  by  our  Lady  if  they  coma 
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Marian.  What  wilt  thou  do  ivith  the 
bond  then? 

Robin.  Wait  and  lee. 

What  wilt  thou  do  with  the  Sheriff? 

Marian.  Wait  and  see. 

I  bring  the  bond.  [Exit  Marian. 

Entir  LnTLK  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and 

M<;cH,  and  Foresters  and  Peasants 

laughing  and  laUing. 
Robin.     Have  yon  glanced  down  thro' 
all  the  foteat  wayi 
And  maik'd  if  those  two  knaves  Trom 
York  be  coming? 
Li/IU  John.     Not  ycl.  but  here  comes 
one  of  bigger  mould. 
Enter  King  Richard. 
Art  thou  a  knight? 
King  Richard.    I  am. 
Robin.  And  walkest  here 

Unarmour'd?  all  these  walks  are  Robin 

Hood's 
And  sometimes  perilous. 

XingRichard.  Good !  buthavinglived 
For  twenty  days  and  nights  in  mail,  at 

last 
I  crawl'd  like  a  sick  crab  from  my  old 

shell. 
That  I  might  breathe  for  a  moment  free 

of  shield 
And  cuiiass  in  this  forest  where  1  dream'd 
That  all  was  peace — not  even  a  Robin 

Hood— 
(^Atidt)  What   it  these   knaves  should 
know  me  for  their  King? 
Roiin.    Art  thou  for  Richard,  or  allied 

to  John? 
King  Richard.     I  am  allied  to  John. 
Robin.    The  worse  tor  thee. 
Kii^  Richard.    Art  thou  that  banish'd 
lord  of  Huntingdon, 
The  chief  of  theae  outlaws  who  break  (he 
law? 
RoHn.    I  am  the  yeoman,  plain  Robin 
Hood,  and  being  out  of  the   law   how 
should  wt  break  the  law?  if  we  broke 


into  it  aigaiQ  we  should  bre*k  tbe  la*, 
and  then  we  were  no  longer  outlaws. 
King  Richard.     Bat.  VaA,  M  ■Urn's 

he 

Friar  Tuck.    Fine'him  !  fine  himt  ke 
halb  called  plain  Robin  an  earl.    Ho* 
much  is  it,  Robin,  for  a  knight? 
Robin.     A  mark. 
Kir^  Richard  {givti  it).    There, 
Robin.   Thou  payesi  easily,  like  a  gwd 
fellow. 
But  being  o'  John's  side  we  mmt  hwt 
thy  gold. 
King  Richard. .   But   I  am   more  In 

Richard  than  for  John. 
Robin.     What,   what,   a   truckln!  i 

Nay,  search  him  then.     How  much  b>l 
thou  about  thee? 
King  Richard.     I  had  one  mark.       I 
Robin.     What  more? 
King  Richard.  No  more:,  I  IhiiL  j 

But  how  then  if  I  will  not  bide  to  be ! 
search'd  ? 
Roiin.     We  are  four  to  one. 
King  Richard.  And  t  m^  ; 

deal  with  four. 
Roiin.     Good,  good,  1  love  thee  l<* 
thati  but  if  I  wind 
This  forest-hom  of  mine  Icanbringdon 
Fourscore  tall  fellows  on  thee. 

King  Richard.  Search  me  titi : 

I  should  be  hard  beset  with  thy  fooncnc. . 

LiUic  John  {searching  King  RicharJ). 

Robin,  he  hath  no  more-   Hebitb' 

spoken  truth. 

Robin.     I  am  glad  of  iL     Give  bin 

back  his  gold  agaio. 
King  Richard.     But  I  had  li^erbu 
this  gold  agMn— 
Not    having    broken   bat   the   livekcg 

d.r— 

Something  to  eat 

Robin.     And  thou  shalt  have  it,  our. 
Our  feast  i»  yonder,  spread  beneath  u 

Venison,  and  wild  boar,  wild  £0<Me.be- 

Hedge-pigs,  a  savoury  viand,  »o  thoa  be 

Squeamish  at  eating  the  King's  veniMtL 

King  Richard.    Nay,  Robio.  I  am  li^c 

thyself  in  that 

I  look  on  the  King's  reiuion  as  my  <m 
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Friar  Tuck.  Ay,  t-l,  Robin,  but  let 
him  koow  onr  Toreit  laws :  be  that  pays 
not  for  his  dinner  must  light  for  it.  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  says  Holy  Writ, 
shall  thoD  eat  bread,  but  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  and  thy  breast,  and  thine  armi, 
and  thy  legs,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  liver, 
and  in  the  fear  of  thy  life  shalt  Ihou  eat 
the  King's  venisoa — ay,  and  so  thou  light 
at  quarleistaff  for  thy  dinner  with  oui 
Robin,  that  will  give  thee  a  new  zest  for 
it,  though  thou  wert  like  a  bottle  full  up 
to  the  cork,  or  as  hollow  as  a  kex,  or  the 
gbKmbles-oak,  or  a  weasel'sucked  egg,  or 
the  head  of  a  fool,  or  the  heart  of  Prince 
John,  or  any  other  symbol  of  vacuity. 

[  Thty  bring  out  Iht  qtmrterslaffs,  and 
Ikt  forestiTs  and  ptasants  cnmid 
rimnd  te  tit  At  gatnts,  and  ap- 
plaud at  int/mals. 
Kii^  Richard.    Great  woodland  king, 

I  know  not  quarterstaff. 
lAttU  yohn.    A  fine !  a  fine  I    He  hath 
called  plain  Robin  a  king. 

Robin.  A  shadow,  a  poetical  fiction — 
did  ye  not  call  me  king  in  your  song? — 
a  mere  figure.     Let  it  go  by. 

Friar  Tuik.  No  figure,  no  fiction, 
Robin.  What,  is  not  man  a  hunting 
animal?  And  look  yoo  now,  if  wc  kill 
a  stag,  our  dogs  have  their  paws  cut  off, 
and  the  hunters,  if  caught,  are  blinded, 
or  worse  than  blinded.  Is  that  to  be  a 
king?  If  the  king  and  the  law  work  in- 
justice, is  not  he  that  goes  against  the 
king  and  the  law  the  trnc  king  in  the 
sight  of  the  King  of  kings?  Thou  art 
the  king  of  the  forest,  and  I  would  thou 
wert  the  king  of  the  land. 

King  Richard.  This  friar  it  of  much 
boldness,  noble  captain. 

RoHn.    He  hath  got  it  from  the  bottle, 
noble  knight. 
Friar    Tuik.     Boldness   out   of  the 
bottle  1  I  defy  thee. 
Boldness  is  in  the  blood.  Truth  in  the 

bottle. 
She  lay  so  long  at  the  bottom  of  her  well 
In  the  cold  water  that  she  lost  her  voice, 
And  to  she  gilded  up  into  the  heart 
O"  the  bottle,  (he  warm  wine,  and  found 


In  Vina  vtrilas.     Shall  I  undertake 
The  knight  at  quarterstaff,  or  thou? 

Robin.     Peace,  magpie! 
Give  him  the  quarterttaff.    Nay,  but  thy- 
self 
Shalt  play  a  bout  with  me,  that  he  may  see 
The  fashion  of  it. 

[Playi  with  Little  John  at  juartentaff. 

JCing  Richard.     Well,  then,  let  me  try. 

[Thiyplay. 

I  yield,  I  yield.     I  know  no  quarterstaff. 

Seiin.    Then  thou  shalt  play  the  game 

of  buffets  with  as. 
Xing  Richard.     What's  that? 
Ruiin.    I  stand  op  here,  thou  there. 
I  give  thee 
A  buffet,  and  thou  me.   The  Holy  Virgin 
Stand   by  the  strongest      I   am   ovei- 

breatbed. 
Friar,  by  my  two  bouts  al  quarlerstalC 
Take  him  and  try  him,  friar. 

RMar  Tuck.    There!  \_Striits. 

King  Richard  (tirihes).    There ! 

[Friar/flfir. 
Friar  Tuth.  There! 

Thou  hast  roll'd  over  the  Church  militant 
Like  a  tod  of  wool  from  wagon  into  ware- 
Nay,  I  defy  thee  still.    Try  me  an  hour 

I  am  misty  with  my  thimbleful  of  ale. 
Roiin.    Thou  secst,  Sir   Knight,  oni 
friar  is  so  holy 
That   he's   a  miracle- monger,  and  can 


1  thimble.    Up, 


Five  quarts  pass  in 
good  Much. 
Friar  Tutk.     And  show  thyself  more 

of  a  man  than  me. 
Mu4h.     Well,  no   man  yet   has  ever 

bowl'd  me  down. 
Scarlet.    Ay,  for  old  Much  is  every 

inch  a  man. 
ReSin.     We  should  be  all  the  more 

beholden  to  him. 
Much.     Much  and  more  t   much  and 
more '.     I  am  the  oldest  of  thy  men,  and 
thou  and  thy  youngsters  are  always  much- 


mgai 


■eingm 


Haiin.  Because  thou  art  alway*  so 
much  more  of  a  man  than  my  youngster^ 
old  Much. 

Much.    WeU,  we  Muchet  be  oU. 
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KMm.    OU  w  tho  bill*. 

Mmtk.  CHd  w  the  miU.  We  bad  it  [' 
tbe  Red  ICing'i  tiine,  v>d  lo  I  may  be 
more  of  t  man  thai)  to  be  boirlcd  over 
like  a  niaepin.    There !  [Strikes. 

Kim^SitMard.    Th«rel    [Mucb/o/b. 

Ifehn.  '  Much  would  have  man,' 
M)tt  the  pTOTctb;  but  Mucb  hath  had 
mote  than  enoagh.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
Mucb;  I  love  thee  Qi/3i  him  uf).  At 
him,  Soukt  t 

StarUt.     I  cannot  cope  with  him ;  my 

King  Ritliard.    Try,  tbyaslf,  valorous 

Kobint 
Rabin.     I  am  mortally  afear'd  o'  thee, 
thou  big  man, 
Bnt  seeing  VEdoui  U  one  against  all  odda, 
There' 

Kng  Richard.    There ! 

[Robin  falit  bath,  and  U  cav^ 
in  the  armt  «/ Little  John. 
Robin.    Good,  now  I  love  thee  might- 
nr,  thou  tall  fellow. 
Break  thine  alliance  with  this  &ithlen 

And  live  with  nt  and  the  bird*  in  the 
green  wood. 
Xing  Richard.      I  cannot  break  it, 

Robin,  if  I  wisb'd. 
Still  I  am  moie  for  Richard  than  for  John. 
Zittb  Jahn.    Look,  Robin,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  glade 
1  aee  two  figures  crawlini;  up  the  biUL 

IDislani  sound  e/trumfca. 
Xobin.    The  Abbot  of  York  and  his 

justiciary. 
Xing  Richard  (aiidt).     They  know 
me.     1  must  not  as  yel  t>e  known. 
Friend*,  your  free  sports  have  swallow'd 

my  free  hour. 
Farewell  at  once,  for  t  most  hence  upon 
The  King' s  aflair. 

Rtiin.  Not  taste  his  venison  first? 

Friar  Tuck.      Hast  thou  oot  fought 

for  it,  and  earn'd  it?    Stay, 

Dine  with  my  brethren  here,  and  on  thine 

Xing  Richard.     And  which  be  they? 
Mar   Tutk.      Wild  geese,  for   how 
canst  thou  be  thus  allied 
With  John,  and  serve  King  Richard  save 


Robin's  a  wise  man,  Richard  a  wisescn 
Robin's  an  outlaw,  but  he  help*  tbe  va. 
While  Richard  bath  ontlaw'dhimtdtiBd 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor.     Richard's  the  kiq 

of  courtesy. 
For  if  be  did  me  the  good  grace  to  kick 


1  but  sneak  and  smile  aad  eaS  il 


For  he's  a  king. 

And  that  Is  only  courtesy  if  couitesf— 
But  Robin  is  a  thief  of  courtesy 
Whom  they  Ibat  suffer  by  him  csH  tbe 

blossom 
Of  bandits.     There—to  be   a  thief  ci 

courtesy — 
There  is  a  trade  of  genius,  there's  f^' 
Again,  this  Richard  sacka  and  wsAt  i 

With  random  pillage,  bat  our  Robin  tils 
From  whom  he  knows  arc  hypocrites  ud  j 

tiaia. 
Again  this  Richard  risks  hi*  lifc  N  ■ ' 

So  lies  in  prifon— while  our  Rofab']  W 
Hang*  by  a  thread,  but  be  is  a  free  sua 
Richard,  again,  i*  king  over  s  rcafan 
He   hardly  knows,  and  Robin  kin(  'i 

Sherwood, 
And  loves  and  doats  on   every  lUagk 

Again  this  Richard  is  the  Kan  of  Cypra. 
Robin,  the  lion  of  Sherwood — may  dis 

mouth 
Never  tnck  grape  again,  if  onr  true  Rote 
Be  not  the  nobler  lion  of  the  twain. 
Xing  Richard.       Gramercy    far  lln 

preachment!  if  the  land 
Wne  ntlcable  by  tongue,  thou  shosUi 

And  yet  thou  know**!  bow  little  tt  ^^ 

What  vra*  this  realm  of  Engtand,  lO  da 
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Of  all  the  worM?  tboa,  that  irt  church- 

rnantoo 
In  •  fubion,  aod  chonldit  f««l  with  bim. 

Farewell ! 
I  left  mine   hone   and   armoui  with  ■ 

Sqoire, 
And  I  muit  see  to  'em. 

RMn.  When  wilt  thou  return? 

Kif^  RUfmrd.      Return,   I  7  when  ? 

when  Richard  will  return. 
RebiH.    Notooner?  when  will  that  be? 
canst  thaa  tell? 
But  I  have  ta'en  ■  (uddcn  fancy  to  thee. 
Accept  this  horn  !  if  e'er  thou  be  asuU'd 
In  an;  of  our  forests,  blow  upon  it 
Three  moti,  this  fsshioD — listen!  (Mnw) 
Cantt  thou  do  it? 

[King  Richard  Hubs. 
BlowD  lilie  a  tme   son   of  the  Wiiods. 
Farewell  1 

[£jn^  Kins  Richard. 
EtiUr  Abbot  andyisnoKVi. 
Friar  Tntk.    Chorcb  and  Law,  halt 
ttnd  pay  toll ! 

ymlieiary.  Rc^e,  *e  have  thy  cap' 
tain's  safe-conduct;  diough  he  be  trii 
chief  of  rogues,  be  hath  bever  broken  hit 

Ait*i.    Then  Is  our  bond. 

tGivti  it  ft)  Robin, 
thee. 
yutticiary.  Ay,  but  where. 

Where  is  this  old  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea? 
Tboa  totd'st  us  we  should  meet  bim  in 

the  forest, 
Where  be  would  pay  as  down  bis  tliou- 
sand  marks. 
Reiin.    Give  him  another  month,  and 

he  will  pay  it. 
yuMciaiy.    We  cannot  give  a  month. 
ReiiH.  Why  then  a  week. 

yuOitiary,    No,  not  an  hour ;  the  debt 

is  due  to-day, 
AHH.    Where  &  this  laggard  Richard 

of  the  Lea? 
Rotif.     He  bath  been  hurt,  was  grow- 
ing whole  again, 
Only  this  morning  in  his  agony 
Lest  he  should  fail  to  pay  Uiese  thousand 


JialiciMy.    Ay,  ay,  what  else?  how 

else  can  this  be  settled? 
RMh.    Go  men,  and  fctcb  htin  hItfaM 
on  the  littet. 
[Sir  Richard  Lea  it  intiM  in. 
Marian  cnn^t  im'M  him. 
Marian,     Here  is  my  father^  bond. 

[«tvji/d>RSbinHood. 
Robin.  I  thank  thee,  dear. 

JuMeiary.  Sir  Richard,  Itwasagreed 
when  yon  borrowed  these  moniM  from 
the  Abbot  that  if  they  were  not  repaid 
within  a  limited  time  your  land  shonld  be 
forfeit. 

Sir  Richard.    The  land  I  the  land ! 
Marian.        You  see  be  is  past  himaelf. 
What  would  yon  mote? 

yfMaC.  What  more?  one  thoaiaad 

Or  else  the  land. 

You  hide  this  damsel  in  yoar  forest  here, 
[  AiKAnf  It  Marian. 
Vou  hope  to  hold  and  keep  her  for  your- 
self. 
Yon  heed  not  how  you  soil  her  maiden 

Vou  scheme  against  hot  falhef  s  Weal  and 

For  so  this  maid  would  wed  ou  brother, 


land. 

He  is  all  fur  love,  he  cares  not  for  the 

Und. 

Sir  Richard.     The  land  1  the  land ! 

RcMh  {giving  tno  tagt  ft>  ih*  Abbot). 

Here  be  one  thousand  marks 

Oat  of  our  treasury  to  redeem  the  land. 

{Roititii^  M  taeh  e/tit  iagt. 
Half  here,  half  there. 

[Plandihfitm  hU  iani. 
yutiiciary.     Ay,  ay,  but  thet*  is  use, 

four  hundred  marks. 

RMn   (£iviHg  a   iag  tt   Justidan). 

There  then,  four  bnndred  mark*. 

iPUttiitt. 

yuoiciary.  What  did  1  say? 

Nay,  my  tongue  tript— five  hundred  marks 

RMHfgiviHgitnDthfriagttiim'),     A 
hundred   more?      There  then,  r 
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Jtutidary.  Ay,  (y,  but  yoo  »ee  the 
bond  aad  the  letter  of  the  law.  ll  n 
■tated  there  thM  the*e  momet  ihonld  be 
pud  in  to  the  Abbot  at  York,  >l  Ibe  end 
of  the  month  U  dood,  and  they  are  de- 
livered here  in  the  wild  wood  an  hour 
after  noon. 

Afariaif.     The  letter— O   how   often 
juacice  drowDi 
Between  the  law  and  Utter  of  the  lawl 

0  God,  I  would  the  letter  of  the  law 
Were  some  strong  fellow  heie  in  the  wild 

Thai  thou  might'it  beat  him  down  at 

quarten^aff! 
Have  you  no  pity? 

yusticiary.  You  ran  down  your  game, 
We  ourt.     What  pity  have  you  for  your 

Reiin.     We   needs  must   live.      Ooi 
bowmen  are  to  true 
Tkey  Krike  the  deer  at  once  to  death — 

hefalli 
And  know*  no  more. 

Marian.     Pity,  pityl^Tlieie  wu  a 

Up  in  the  north,  a  goodly  fellow  too, 
He  met  a  stag  there  «>n  so  narrow  a 

ledge— 
A  precipice  above,  and  one  below — 
There   waa  no  room  to  advance  or  to 

The  man  lay  down — the  delicate-footed 

Came  stepping  o'ei  him,  so  la  not  to  harm 

The  hunter's  pauion  Sash'd  into  the  mau. 
He  drove  hit  knife  into  the  heart  of  Ibe 

The  deer  fell  dead  to  the  bottom,  and  the 

Fell  with   him,  and  was  crippled   ever 
after. 

1  fear  1  had  small  pity  for  that  man, — 
You  have  the  monies  and  the  use  of  them. 
What  would  you  more  ? 

Jtatieiary,  What?  must  we  dance 
attendance  all  (he  day? 

Rabin.  Dance  t  ay,  hy  ^1  the  Mints 
and  all  the  devils  ye  shall  dance.  When 
the  Church  and  the  law  have  forgotten 
God's  music,  they  shall  dance  to  the 
muaic  of  the  wild  wood.     Let  the  birds 


sing,  and  do  you  dance  to  their  song. 
What,  you  will  not?  Strike  aponrmuiic 
Little  John.  {Me  flayt.)  They  will 
not !  Prick  'em  in  the  calvea  with  the 
arrow-points — pnck  'em  in  the  calves. 

Atbitl.  Rogue,  I  am  full  of  goat  I 
cannot  dance. 

Rutin.  And  Sir  Richard  cannot  re- 
deem his  land.  Sweat  out  your  goit. 
friend,  for  by  my  life,  you  shall  dance  till 
be  can.     Prick  him  in  the  calves  1 

yustiiiary.  Rogue,  1  have  a  swolleu 
vein  in  my  right  leg,  and  if  thou  prick  hk 
there  I  ihall  die. 

Rotin.  Prick  him  where  thon  will,  so 
that  he  dance. 

Abbot.     Rogue,  we  come  not  alone. 

yusticiary.     Not  the  right. 

Abiel.  We  told  the  Prince  and  the 
Sheriff  of  our  coming. 

yuiHHary.  Take  the  left  leg  for  the 
love  of  God. 

Abbot.    They  follow  os. 

JiiiHciary.  You  will  all  of  yos 

Rubin.  Let  as  hang,  to  tbou  dance 
meanwhile;  or  by  Ibat  same  love  of  God 
we  will  hang  tJut,  prince  or  no  prince, 
sheriff  or  no  sheriff. 

yutHeiary.  Take  care,  take  care!  1 
dance — 1  will  dance — I  dance. 

[Abbot  and  Justiciary  danei  lo  muiic, 

tatk  holding  a  bag  in  tach  iand. 

Enter  SCAW-ET. 

Scarkt.    The  Sheriff!  the  Sheriff,  (bl- 

low'd  by  Prince  John 

And  all  his  mercenaries!      We  sighted 

Only  thU  moment.     By  St.  Nicholas 
They  must  have  sprang  like  Ghosts  froa, 

underground. 
Or,  like  (he  Devils  they  are,  strai^t  sp 
from  Heli. 
Rabin.    Crouch  all  into  the  bush ! 

[  Thtforuttrs  andptatantx  kidt 

Marian. 

Sir  Richard.     Move  me  i 

am  sick  and  faint  with  paini 

Marian.     Bui,  Sir,  the  Sheriff 

Sir  Richard.  Let  me  be,  I  say ! 

The  Sheriff  wiU  be  welcome  1  letnebel 
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Afarian.    Give  me  my  bow  mnd  ■rrom. 
lienuia 
Boide  my  Ftthei's  litter. 

Ratiit.  And  fear  not  tbou! 

Each  of  Di  hu  \a  mow  on  the  cord; 
We  all  keep  watch. 

Enter  Shebikf  of  Nottingium. 
Sheriff.     Maiianl 
Marian.    Speak  not     I  wait  upon  ft 

dying  father. 
SJuriff.   The  debt  bath  not  been  paid. 
She  wiU  be  mine. 
What  are  yon  capering  for?    By  old  St. 

Vitui 
Have  yon  gone  mad?    Hu  it  been  paid  ? 
Aiiot  (daniing).  O  yei. 

Sitrif.     Have  1 1o«  her  (hen? 
yusttciaty  (daruing).  Lost  her? 

O  DO,  ve  took 
Advantage   of  the   letter— O  Lord,  the 

Not  paid  at  York — the  wood — prick  ine 

Sheriff.     What  pricks  thee  lave  it  be 

tny  conscience,  man? 
yuttictary.     By  my   halidome  1   felt 
him  at  my  leg  itill.     Where   be  they 

Sheriff.    Thoa  art  alone  in  the  tilence 
of  Ihe  fbreit 
Save  for  thii  maiden   and  thy  brother 

Abbot, 

And  this  old  craieling  in  the  litter  there. 

Ettter  itH  9He  tide  Friar  Tuck  fram  the 

tush,  and  on  the  other  Prince  John 

and  his  Sfearmen,  viilh  banners  and 

yttiticiary  (examining  hit  kg).   They 

have  mined  Ihe  vein. 
Aiitl.    And  we  shall  keep  the  land. 
Sheriff.    Sweet  Marian,  by  the  letter 
of  the  law 
It  leem*  thy  father's  land  is  forfeited. 
Sir  Richard.    No !  let  me  out  of  the 
litter.     He  shall  wed  thee ; 
Tfae  land  shall  stilt  be  mine.    Child,  thou 

shalt  wed  him. 
Or  thine   old   father   will   go  mad — he 

wiU, 
He  w"     " 


Father,  I    cannot    marry    till    Richard 

Sir  Richard.     And  then  Ihe  Sheriffi 

Marian.  Ay,  Ihe  Sheriff,  father. 

Would  buy  me  for  a  thousand  narks  in 

gold- 
Sell  me  again  perchance  (or  twice  a« 

A  woman's  heart  is  but  a  little  thing. 
Much  lighter  than  a  thousand  marks  in 

gold; 
But  pity  for  a  ^her,  it  may  be. 
Is  weightier  than  ■  thousand  marks  in 

1  cannot  love  the  Sheriff. 

Sir  Richard.         But  thou  will  wed 

Marian.  Ay,  save  King  Richard, 
when  he  comes,  forbid  me. 

Sweet  heaven*,  1  could  wish  thst  all  the 
land 

Were  plunged  beneath  the  wateis  of  the 
sea, 

Tbo'  all  the  world  should  go  about  in 

Friar  Tmh.     Why,  so  should  all  the 

love-sick  be  sea-sicic 
Marian.    Better  than  heart-sick,  friar. 
Prince  yohn  (WSberifl).    Sec  you  not 
They  are  jesting  at  us  yonder,  mocking 

ua? 
Cany  her  off,  and  let  the  old  man  die. 

lAdvaneiHg  to  Marian. 
Come,  girl,  thou  ihalt  along  with  us  on 


thy  bead. 
Sheriff.  Back,  thou  fool-Marl 

Knowest  thou  not  Ihe  Prince? 
Friar  Tuck  (mutleriHg).    He  maybe 

prince;   he  is  not  gentleman. 
Prince  John.     Look  !   1  will  lake  Ihe 
tope  from  off  thy  waist 
And  twist  it  round  thy  neck  and  hang' 

thee  by  it. 
Seize  him  and  truss  him  up,  and  carry 
her  off. 

[Friar  Tuck  slips  into  the  iufh. 

Marian  {drawing the  brai).   No  nearer 

to  me :  back !     My  hand  is  firm, 

Mine  eye  most  true  to  one  batr's-breadth 
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You,  Prince,  our  king  to  come— you  that 

dishonour 
The  daughten  and  the  wivei  of  jout  own 

Who  hunger  for  the  body,  not  the  lonV— 
ThU  gallant  PHnce  would  have  nie  of 

his— what? 
Household?  ot  shall  I  call  it  by  that  new 

Brought  from  the  lacred  East,  hii  harem? 

Never, 
Tho'  you  should  queen  me  over  all  the 

Held  by  King  Richaid,  could  I  atoop 

Ai  mate  with  one  tb»t  holdi  no  lore  is 

No  friendship  ucred,  values  neither  man 
No[  woman  save  as  tooli — Cod  help  the 

To  his  own  unprincely  ends.    And  you, 

yoD,  Sheriff, 

[  Turning  to  the  Sheriff. 
Who  thought  to  buy  yout  marrying  mc 

with  gold. 
Marriage  is  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body. 
Win  me  yuu  cannot,  murder  me  you  may. 
And  all  I  love,  Kobin,  and  ell  hb  men, 
For  I   am  one  with  him  and  his;  but 

while 
I  biestlic  Heaven's  air,  and  Heaven  looks 

down  on  me. 
And  smiles  at  my  best  meanings,  I  remain 
Mistress  of  mine  own  Mlf  and  mine  own 

tRitrtaHng,  with  #M>  dratm,  to  At  btuh. 
lobin  I 
Robin.    1  am  here,  wf  arrow  on  the 

He  dies  who  dares  to  touch  thee. 

Prinet  yokn.  Advance,  advance  ! 

What,  daunted  by  a.  garrulous,  arrogant 

girl! 
Seize  her  and  carry  her  off  into  my  castle, 

Shirif.    Thycaitlel 

Princt  John.    Said  I  not,  I  loved  thee. 

Risk  not  the  love  I  bear  thee  for  a  girl. 
Sheriff.    Thy  castle ! 
Prinet  John.  See  thou  thwart 

me  not,  thou  fool  1 
When  Richard  comes  he  is  soft  enough 
to  pardon 


His  brother;  bat  all  thoae  that  hdd  witL 

Except  1  plead  for  tbem,  will  hang  aa  h^ 
As  Haman. 

Sktrig.     She  ii  mine.      I   have  ih^ 

promise. 
Prinet  John.    0  av,  she  shall  be  Ihiac 

For  she  shall  spend  her  honeynKxni  «i& 

Sheriff.     Woe  to  thkt  land  (hall  on 

thee  for  her  kingl 
Prince  John.     Advance,  advance '. 

[They  advance  shoitting.     Tkt'Rici 
in    armour  reappears  Jram  in 

King  Richard.    What  ihonts  are  ihcK 

that  ring  alon^  the  wood? 
I^iar  Tuck  {tomxi^  ftrvtard^.   HiT. 
knight,  and  help  us.    Hen  ta  <■< 
would  clutch 
Our  pretty  Marian  ibr  his  paratuoor, 
This  other,  wiily-oiUy,  for  bis  bride. 
King  Riduiri.     Danuel,  is  thii  tbf 

truth? 
Marian.  Ay,  noble  knigbt. 

A-isr  TuA.     Kf,  and   the  irill  aal 

marry  till  Richard  come. 
King  Ritkard  {raUii^  kit  viaat).    I 

am  here,  and  I  am  he. 
Pri»rt  yok*  (^loftrii^  kit,  amdwU*- 
feringU  hit  men').     It  Is  not  be — 
hIi  fiwe— tho'  fery  Uk«— 
No,  no  1  we  have  certain  newi  he  died  ia 

prison. 

Make  at  him,  all  of  you,  a  traitM  cominf 

In  Richard's  name — it  is  not  he — not  be. 

[  The  men  iland  ameai. 

Briar  Tmtk  {g*i»g  tatk  »  Ou  trndi). 

Robin,  ohall  we  not  move? 

RMn.  It  is  the  Ki>2 

Who  bean  all   down.     Let   htm  aloM 

He  loves  the  chivalry  of  hli  single  arm. 
Wait  till  he  blow  the  horn. 

Friar  Tuti  (coming  hack).    If  tioa 

Be  not  a  fool  I     Why  blowett  than  int 

the  bom? 
King  Richard,     I   that  have  tBm'd 

their  Moslem  crescent  pale — 
1  blow  the  horn  against  this  laacal  root! 
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[Friar  Tuck  pltuit  At  kern  frtm  him 
and  timet.  Richard  dailus  alant 
i^iiul  At  ShcrifT  and  Joha't  mm, 
and  ii  almost  bernt  down,  vAm 
Robin  and  Ais  mtn  ruih  in  and 

JiringJfitiani(t0'H.atmiHood).  Thou 
halt  UTed  mj'  head  at  the  peril  of 

/Wmm  Jbim.     A  hone  I  a  hone  t     I 
mu*t  away  ai  onc«; 
I  cannot  meet  hii  eyei.    I  go  to  Notrinf;- 

Sheriff,  thou  wilt  find  n»  at  Nottingham. 

Skerig.   If  anywhere,  I  ihall  6nd  thee 
mheU. 
What  1  go  to  ilajr  his  brother,  and  make 

ut  hia  cheit- 

aik  who  left 

M]'  it  was  thy 


The  monkey  that  ahould 

nuti  for  him  t 

King  Richard.     1  feat 


Rebin.    I   grieve 
Other's  ton. 

Shall  1  not  after  him  and  bring  him  back  ? 
King   Richard.     Via,    let    him    be. 
Sheriff  of  Notdogham, 

[Sheriff -(»«(i. 
I  baTC  been  away  from  England  all  these 

Headingtheholywatsgalnitthe  Modem, 
While  uion  and  olhen  in  our  kioglera 

Were  fighting  underhand  unholy  w»i» 

Against  your  lawful  king. 

Shtriff.  My  liege,  Printe  John — 

King  Richard.     Say   thon  no   word 

agaiiut  my  brother  John. 
Sheriff.     Why  then,  my  liege,  I  have 

King  Rithard  (Ja  Robin).     My  good 

friend  Robin,  Eari  of  Huntingdon, 

For  Eari  thou  art  again,  bast  Ihon  no 

fettcn 
For  those  of  thine  own  band  who  would 
betray  thee? 
ReHn.     I  have;  but  theie  were  never 

I  never  fonnd  one  traitor  in  my  band. 
King  Richard.   Thou  ait  happier  than 
thy  king.    Pat  him  in  chains. 

[Tao-Z/tf/rrt*  Sheriff. 


Rehin.     Look   o'er  these  bonds,  my 
liege. 
[Stoait  Iht  King  At  btmdi.     They 
lali  H^etkir. 
King  Richard.     You,  my  lord  Abbot, 
yon  Justiciary, 

[  rj/ Abbot  dn^  Justiciary  in«/. 
I  mode  vou  Abtiot,  you  Jutticiaiy : 
You  both  are  utter  tiaiton  lo  your  king. 
JutHciary.     0  my  good  liege,  we  did 

believe  you  dead. 
SttbiH,    Wai  justice  dead  becsnte  the 
King  was  dead? 
Sir  Richard  paid  bis  monies  to  (he  Abbot. 
Yon  ctost  him  with  a  quibble  of  your  law. 
King  Richard.     But  on  the  &ilh  and 
honour  of  a  king 
The  land  is  his  again. 

Sir  Richard.        The  land  I  the  land  I 
I  am  crazed  no  longer,  to  I  have  the  land. 
[Cemci  aul  e/the  HUir  and kniels. 
God  *ave  the  King  I 
King  Riihard  (raiting  Sir  Richard}. 
1  thank  thee,  good  Sir  Richard. 
Maid  Marian. 
Marian.        Yet,  King  Richard. 
King  Richard.      Thou  wouldst  marry 
This  Sheriff  when  King  Richard  came 
again 

Marian.    The  King  forbad  It.    True, 

my  liege. 
King  Richard.    Howif  the  Khig  com- 

Marian.  Then,  my  li^e. 

If  you  would  many  me  with  a  traitor 

sheriff, 
I   fear   I   might  prove  traitor  vrith  the 
sheriff. 
King  Richard.     But  if  the  King  for- 
bid thy  marrying 
With  Robin,  our  good  Earl  of  Hunting- 

Marian.    Then  will  I  live  for  ever  in 

the  wild  wood. 
ReKn  {coming  fonaard).    And  I  with 

thee. 
King  Richard.        On  nuts  and  acoros, 

ha! 
Or  the  King's  deer?     Earl,  thon  when 

Hast  broken  all  our  Norman  forest-laws. 

And  scruplesl  not  to  Haunt  it  to  our  face 
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That   thou   wilt  bre&k   our  forett   laws 

IgUD 

When  we  are  here.    Thou  irt  overbold. 
Robin.  My  king, 

I  am  bat  the  echo  of  tbe  lipi  of  lore. 
King  Richard.    Than  hut  ritk'd  tby 
life  for  mine ;  bind  these  two  men. 
\_Thty  tail  lie  bags  front  the  Abbot 
and   Justiciaty,    ami  proceed   io 
fetter  them. 
JtatiHary.     But  will  the  King,  then, 
judge  us  all  unheitd? 
I  can  defend  my  cauie  against  the  traitors 
Who  fain  would  make  me  traitor.     If  the 

King 
Condemn  u»  without  trial,  men  will  call 

him 
An  Eastern  tyrant,  not  an  English  king. 
Abbot.     Besides,  my  liege,  these  men 
are  outlaws,  thieves, 
They  break  thy  forest  laws — nay,  by  the 

They  have  done  fat  worse — they  plunder 
— yea,  ev'n  bishops. 

Yea,  ev'n  archbishops — if  thou  side  with 
these, 

Beware.  O  King,  the  Teogeance  of  the 
Church. 
Friar    Tuck  {brandishing  hii   llaff). 

I  pray  you,  my  liege,  let  me  execute  the 

vengeance  of  the  Church  upon  them,     I 

have  a  stout  crabstick  here,  which  longs 

to  break  itself  across  their  backs. 

Robin,     Keep  silence,  bully  friar,  be- 
fore the  King. 
Fr-iar  Tuck.     If  a  cat  may  look  at  a 

king,  may  not  a  rriar  apeak  to  one  ? 

King  Richard.     I  have  had  a  year  of 
prison-silence,  Robin, 

And  heed  him  not — the  vengeance  of  the 
Church ! 

Thou  Shalt  pronounce  the  blessing  of  the 

On  those  two  here,  Robin  and  Marian, 
Marian.      He  is  but  hedge-priest,  Sir 

Kii«. 
King  Richard.    And  thou  their  Queen. 

Our  rebel   Abbot  then   shall  join  your 

Or  lose  all  hopes  of  pardon  from  us — yet 
Not   now,   not   n(iw>— with   aAer-dinnei 


Nay,  by  the  dragon  of  St.  Gcom,  n 

shaU 
Do  some  injustice,  if  you  bold  us  here 
Longer  from  our  own  venison.    Where 

is  it? 
t  scent  it  in  the  green  leaves  of  thewood 
Marian.     First,  king,  a  boon  I 
King  Richard.  Why  snrdy  yt  are 

Even  this   brawler  of   harsh   trulhi — I 

trust 
Half  truths,  good  ftiar ;  ye  shall  with  is 

to  court. 
Then,  if  ye  cannot  breathe  bat  woodluil 


Marian.     It  is  not  that,  my  \ati. 
King  Richard.     Then  wb^  ray  buly? 
Rutin.     This  U  the  gala-day  of  tbr 

1  pray  thee  for  the  moment,  strike  tbe 

From  these  three  men,  and  let  them  diie 

And  lie  with  ns  among  the  flowers,  and 

Ay,  whether  il  be  gall  or  honey  to  'em— 
Tbe  king's  good  health  in  ale  and  Mil- 

Kit^  Richard.    By  Mahonnd  I  coold 
strive  with  Becbebub  t 
So  now  which  way  to  the  dinner? 

Marian.  Past  the  haul 

Of  foxglove,  then  to  left  by  that  one  yew. 
You  see  the  darkness  thro'  the  ligbtci 

leaf. 
But  look !  who  comes? 

Enfer  SAILOR. 
Saihr.     We  heard  Sir  Richard  Lti 
was  here  with  Robin. 
O  good  Sir  Richard,  I  am  like  tbe  maa 
In  Holy  Writ,  who  brought  hit  talent 

back; 
For  tbo'  we  touch'd  at  many  pirate  ports. 
We  ever  fail'd  to  light  upon  Uiy  son- 
Here  is  cby  gold  again.     I  am  sorry  for  it 
Sir  Richard.    The  gold — my  son — mf 
gold,  my  son,  the  land — 
Here    Abbot,    .Sheriff— no— no,   Robia 
Hood. 
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Robin.    Sii  Ricbud,  let  that  n 
we  have  dioed. 
Are  &I1  our  gneati  here? 

Xing  Riihard.  No — thece'a  jret 

one  otber: 

I  will  not  dine  witbont  him.    Come  rrom 

EnUr  Walter  Lba. 
Utat   oak-tree!      Thii   youog    warrior 

broke  hit  prison 
And  jnii'd  my  banner  in  tbe  Holy  Land, 
And  cleft  the    Moalcm   turban    at   my 


Kau.    Well  then,  who  kiwes  Ant? 
lAttU  John.  KiM  both  together. 

[  Th^  till  tacA  ethtr. 
Robin.    Then  all  is  well      In  thii  fuU 
tide  of  love. 
Wave  heralds  wave :  Ihy  match  shall  fol- 
low mine  (/o  Little  John). 
Woold    there    were    more — a    hondred 

lovers  more 
To  celebrate  this  advent  of  our  King  1 
Our  forest  games  are  ended,  our  free  life, 
'  we  must  hence  tu  the  King'i  cdutL 
I  trust 
We  shall  return  to  the  wood.    Meanwhile, 

farewell 
Old  friends,  old  patriarch  oaks.    A  thon- 


Aforian.    0  Walter,  Walter,  is  it  thou 

Whose  rantomwasour  rain,  whose  return 
Builds  up  our  house  again?      I  fear  I 

Here — rive  me  one  sharp  pinch  upon  the 

Hiat  I  may  feel  thou  art  no  phantom — 

yet 
Thou  art  tann'd  almost  beyond  my  know- 
ing, brother.  [  Th^  embratt. 
Walter  Lra.     But  thou  art  fair  as  ever, 

my  iweet  uster. 
Sir  Richard.     Art  thou  my  Son? 
Walter  Lta.      I   am,  good  lather,  I 

Sir  Richard.     I  had  deapair'd  of  thee 
—(bat  sent  me  crazed. 
Thou  art  worth  thy  weight  in  all  those 

marks  of  gold, 
Vea,  and   the  weight  of  the  very  land 

itself, 
Down  to  the  inmost  centre. 

Rciin.  Walter  Lea, 

Cawt  me  that  hand  which   fought    for 

Richard  there. 

Embrace  me,   Marian,  and  thou,  good 

Kate.  [  To  Kale  entering. 

Kiss  and  congratulate  me,  my  good  Kate. 

^She  iissei  htm. 

Little  yokn.     Lo  now  1  lo  now ! 

1  have  seen  thee  cla^  and  kiss  a  man 

For  onr  brave  Robin  is  a  man  indeed. 
Then  by  thine  own  account  thou  shouldsl 


Will  si 


bare  as  death,  a  thousand 

Robe  you  life-green  again.     You  seem,  as 
it  were. 

mortal.     How  few 


Immortal,    and   i 

Will  heat  our  pulses  quicker  1 

WUl  chill  tbe  hearts  that  beat  for  Robin 

Hoodt 

Marian.    And  yet  I  think  these  oaks 

at  dawn  and  even. 

Or  in  the  balmy  breathings  of  the  night. 

Will  whisper  evermore  of  Robin  Hood. 

We  leave  but  happy   memories  to  the 

We  dealt  in  the  wild  justice  of  the  woods. 
All  those  poor  serfs  whom  we  have  served 

will  bless  us, 
All  those  pale  mouth*  which  we  have  fed 

will  praise  us — 
All  widows  we  have  holpcD  pray  for  us. 
Our  Lady's  blessed  shrine*  throughout  the 

land 
Be   all  tbe  richer  for  us.      You,  good 

You  Much,  you  Scarlet,  you  dear  Little 

Your  names  wiD  cUng  like  ivy  to  tbe 

And    here    perhaps    a   hundred    year* 

Some  hunter  in  day-dreams  or  half  aslen> 
Will  hear  our  arrows  whining  overhead, 
And   catch  tbe   winding  of  a  phantom 
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RMh.     And   «Di«l]r  the«e  old  oaks 

irill  mannut  thee 
Huiui  along  with  Robin.    I  tm  most 

happy- 
Art  thou  not  mine? — and  bappr  that  oni 

Kin^ 
b  here  again,  never  I  tmst  to  roam 
So  br  again,  but  dwefl  among  his  tnn. 
Strike  up  a  slave,  my  matlert,  all  is  well. 


Sot^v^Ut  Ouy  Jamtt  a  Cotmtry  Dnta. 

Now  Uic  king  ii  home  nfaiD,  th«  kntg  vill  hnt 
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To  . 

Therz  on  the  top  of  the  down. 

The  nild  heather  round  me  and  ovei  me 

June's  high  blue. 
When  I  look'd  at  the  bracken  lo  bright 

and  the  beather  so  brown. 
I  thoneht  to  mylcir  I  would  offer  this 

book  to  you, 
This,  and  my  love  together. 
To  you  that  are  teventy-ieven, 
With  a  faith  as  clear  as  the  heights  of 

the  June-blue  heaven, 
And  a  fancy  as  summer-new 
As  the  green  of  the  bracken  amid  the 

gloom  of  the  beather. 


TO    THE    MASTER    OF 
BALLIOL. 


Dbax  Master  in  our  claa«c  town, 
Yoo,  loved  by  all  the  younger  gown 

There  at  Balliol, 
Lsjr  yout  Plato  for  one  minute  down. 


And  read  a  Grecian  tale  re-told. 
Which,  cast  in  later  Grecian  monli 

Quintus  Calaber 
Somewhat  laiily  handled  of  old; 


And  on  this  white  midwinter  day — 
For  have  the  ftii-off  hymns  of  May, 

All  her  melodies. 
All  hex  harmonies  echo'd  sway  7 — 

■  Capyri(h(,  1891, 


To-day,  before  you  turn  again 

To  thoughts  that  lift  the  soul  of  men. 

Downward  thunder  )□  hollow  and  glen, 


Till,  led  by  dream  and  vague  desire, 
The  woman,  gliding  toward  the  pyre, 

Find  her  warrior 
Stark  and  dark  in  his  funeral  lire. 


THE  DEATH  OF  (ENONE." 

(Znone  sat  within  the  cave  (Vom  out 
Whose  ivy-matled  mouth  she  used  to  gaze 
Down  at  the  Troad ;  but  Ihe  goodly  view 
Waa  now  one  blank,  and  all  the  (crpent 

Which  on  the  touch  of  heavenly  feet  had 

And   gliding   thro'   the   branches  over- 

bower'd 
The  naked  Three,  were  witbet'd  long  ago. 
And  thro'  the  sunless  winter  morning- 

In  silence  wept  upon  the  flowerless  earth. 
And  while  she  stared  at  those  dead 
cords  that  ran 
Dark  thro'  the  mist,  and  Unking  tree  to 


Her  Past  became  her  Present,  and  she 

Him,  climbing  toward  her  with  Ihe  golden 

fruit. 
Him,  happy  to  be  chosen  Judge  of  Godi, 
Her  husband  in  the  flush  of  youth  and 

Paris,  himselF  as  beauteous  as  a  God. 


THE  DEATH  OF  (EN ONE. 


Across  the  downward    thunder   of  the 

Sounded  '  (Enone  ' ;  and  on  a  sudden  he, 
Paris,  no  longer  beauteous  as.  a  God, 
Struck  by  a  poison'd  arrow  in.  the  fight, 
Lame,  crooked,  reehng,  livid,  thro'  the 

Rose,  like  the  wraith  of  hit  dead  mV, 

'CEnone,  my  (Enone,  while  we  dwelt 
Together  in  this  valley — happy  then — 
Too  happy  had  I  died  within  thine  arnn 
Before  the  feud  of  Gods  had  marr'd  our 

Aod  sunder'd    each   from  each.      I  am 

dying  now 
Pierced  by  a  poigon'd  darL    Save  me. 

Thou  knowest. 
Taught  by  some  God,  whatever  herb  or 

balm 
May  clear  the  blood  from  poison,  and  thy 

Is  blown  thro'  all  th«  Troad,  and  to  thee 
The   shepherd   brings   hii  adder-bitten 

The  wounded  warrior  climba  from  Troy 

to  Ihee. 
My  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand.    The 

Gods 
Avenge  on  stony  hearts  a  fruitless  prayer 
For  pity.     Let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee. 
I  wrought  thee  bitter  wrong,  but  thou 

forgive, 
Forget  it.    Man  is  but  the  slave  of  Fate. 
(Enone,   by  thy  love   which    once   was 

Help,  heal  me.     1  am  poison'd  to  the 

heart." 
'And  1  to  mine'  she  said  'Adulterer, 
Go  back  to  thine  adulteress  and  die  \ ' 
He  groan'd,  he  turo'd,  and  In  the  mist 

Became  a  shadow,  sank  and  disappeai'd, 
Bui,  ere   the   mountain   rolls   into   the 

plun. 
Fell  headlong  dead;   and  of  th«  ihep- 


Their  oldest,  and  the  same  who  Grst  bad 

Paris,  a  naked  babe,  ainang  the  woods 
Of  Ida,  following  lighted  on  him  there. 
And  shouted,  and  the  shepherds  beari 

One  raised  the  Prince,  one  sleek'd  the 

squalid  hair, 
One  kiss'd  hii  hand,  another  closed  Im 

eyes. 
And   then,  remembering  the  gay  [^j- 


All  that  day  long  labour'd,  bennug  Ac 

pines. 
And  built  theii  shepberd-priiic«  a  ftmenl 

And,  while  the  star  of  eve  was  drawlnf 

light 
From  the  dead  sun,  kindled  the  pji^ 

•ndaU 
Stood  round  it,  bosb'd,  or  calling  on  hh 

But  when  the  white  fog  vaoish'd  like  i 

Before  the  day,  and  every  topmost  pine 
Spired  into  bluest  heaven,  still  in  ba 

Amaied,  and  ever  seeming  stared  apm 
By  ghastlier  than  the  &irgon  head,  a 

His  face  dcform'd  by  lurid  blotch  and 

There,  like  a  creature  froien  to  the  heart 
Beyond  all  hope  of  warmth,  (Enone  vt 
Not  moving,  till  in  front  of  that  ravine 
Which  drowsed  in  gloom,  self-darkca'd 

from  the  west, 
The  sunset  blaied  along  the  wall  of  Troy. 
Then  her  head  sank,  she  slept,  and 

thro'  her  dream 
A  ghostly  murmur  Boated, '  Come  to  ate, 
CEnone !   1  can  wrong  tb*e  now  no  more, 
CEnone,  my  CEnone,'  and  the  dream 
Wait'd  in  her,  when  she  woke  beneath 

the  sUrs. 
What  star  could  bum  so  low  ?  not  Una 

yet. 
What  light  was  there?    She  roae  and 

slowly  down. 
By  the  long  torrent  ev«r.de«p«D'd  loa^ 
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Fued,  following,  u  id  bauce,  the  ^ent 
cry. 

She  waked  >  bird  of  prey  that  scream'd 

and  pail; 
She  roused  a  snake  that  hissing  writhed 

A  panther  sprang  across  her  path,  she 

The  shriek  of  some  lo«l  life  among  the 

pines, 
But  when  she  gain'd  the  broadei  vale, 

The  ring  of  faces  redden'd  by  the  flames 
Enfolding  that  dark  body  which  had  lain 
Of  old  in  her  embrace,  paused — and  then 

Mk'd 
Falteringly, '  Who  lies  on  yonder  pyie?' 
But  erery  man  was  mute  fbr  reverence. 
Then  moving  quickly  forward  till  the  heat 
Smote  Dq  her  brow,  she  lifted  up  a  voice 
Of  shrill  command, '  Who  buriu  upon  ths 

pyre  J ■ 
Whereon  theu  oldest  and  their  boldest 

'  He,  whom  thou  wooldu  not  heal  1 '  and 

The  morning  light  of  happy  marriage 

Thro'  all  the  clouded  years  of  widowhood. 
And  muffling  up  her  comely  head,  and 

'  Hosbandl '  she  leapt  vpon  the  funeral 

pUe, 
And  mixt  herself  with  Aim  and  past  In  fire. 


ST.  TELEMACHUS.' 

Had  the  fierce  ashea  of  some  fiery  peak 
Been  hurl'd  to  high  they  ranged  about 

the  globe? 
For  day  by  day,  thro'  toanx  a  blood-ted 

In   that   four-hundredth   summer    after 

Christ, 
Tlie  wrathful  sonsel  glared  against  a  cross 
Reir'd  on  the  tumbled  ruins  of  an  old 

No  longer  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  flamed 
On  one  hoge  slope  beyond,  where  in  his 

The  man,  whose  pious  hand  had  built  the 


I  changed  a  word  With 


•  Coprrighi,  iSrI,  by 


Fasted  and  pray'd,  Telemachui  the  Saint. 

Eve  after  eve  that  haggard  anchorite 
Would   hannt  the   desolated   fane,  and 

there 
Gase  at  the  ruin,  often  mutter  low 
'  Vicisti  Galikee  ';    louder  again, 
Spuming  a  shatter'd  fragment  of  the  God, 
'  Vicisti  Galikee  ! '  but— when  now 
Bathed  in  that  lurid  crinuon— aak'd  '  I* 

On  fire  to  the  Weat  ?  or  ii  the  Demon-god 
Wroth  at  his  fall?'  and  heard  an  answer 

'Wake 
Thou  deedlest^ dreamer,  laiying  oDt  a  life 
or  self-suppression,  not  of  selfleii  love.' 
And  once  a  flight  of  shadowy  Gghlen 

The  disk,  and  once,  he  thought,  a  shape 

with  wings  ^ 

Came  sweeping  by  him,  and  pointed  to 

the  West, 
And    at   bis   ear   he   heard   a  whisper 

And  in  his  heart  he  cried  'The  call  of 

Godi' 
And  call'd   arose,  and,  slowly  plunging 

Thro'  that  disastrous  glory,  set  his  face 

By  waste   and  field  and  town  of  alien 

Following  a  btmdnd  lanKls,  and  the 
Of  westwaid-wheeling  «tars ;  and  every 
Struck  from  him  h!i  own  shadow  on  to 

Foot'»or«,    way-worn,   at    length    he 

touch'd  his  goal, 
The  Chriatiui  city.     All  bet  splendour 

faU'd 
To  lure  those  eye*  that  only  yeam'd  to 

Fleeting  betwixt   her  column'd  palace- 

The  shape  with  wings.     Anon  there  past 

With   shameless  laughter,  Pagan   oath, 

and  jest, 
Hard  Romans  tnawliiig  of  their  ii 

He,  all  but  deaf  thro'  age  and  w 
ft  Co. 
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And  mnttenng  to  himielf  'Tbe  caU  of 

God' 
And  boine  tloDg  bj  that  full  stieun  of 

Like  some  old  wieck  on  some  iodrawing 

lea, 
Gain'd  their  huge  ColotKom.    The  caged 

beut 
Vell'd,  as  he  yell'd  of  yore  for  ChriitiaD 

blood. 
Three  ilaves  were  trailing  x  dead  lion 

One,  a  dead  man.     He  stumbled  in,  and 


left 

Hii  aged  eyei,  he  raised  theio,  and  beheld 
A  blood-red  awning  waver  overhead, 
The  dust  send   up  a  steam  ai  bimuui 

blood. 
The  gladiators  moving  toward  Ihcir  fight. 
And    eighty    thousand    Christian    facei 

Man  murder  man.      A  sudden  strength 

As  some  great  shock  may  wake  *.  pabied 


The  barrier  that  divided  beast  from  man 
Slipt,  and  ran  on,  and  flung  himself  be- 

The  gladiatorial  sworda,  and  call'd  '  For- 


In  the  great  n 


of  Him  who  died  for 
Ent  after- 


Chri«t  Jesus!'     For  ont 

A  silence  ibllow'd  as  of  death,  and  then 
A  hiss  as  from  a  wildemeaa  of  soakes, 
Then   one   deep  roar  as  of  a  breaking 

sea. 
And  then  a  shower  of  stones  that  stoned 

him  dead. 
And  then  once   more   a   silence  as  of 

death. 
His  dream  became  a  deed  thai  woke 

the  world. 
For  while  the  frantic  rabble  in  half-amaie 
Stared  at  him  dead,  thro'  all  the  nobler 


In  that  vast  Oval  ran  a  shudder  of  shame 
The   Baths,   the  Fomm  gabbled  of  bii 

death, 
And  preachers   linger'd   o'ei  his  dfiif 

words. 
Which  would  not  die,  but  echo'd  on  tg 

Honorius,  till  he  heard  them,  and  decreed 
That  Rome  no  more  should  wallow  in  thii 

old  lust 
Of  Paganism,  and  make  hei  festal  hour 
Dark  with  the  blood  of  man  who  mm- 

der'd  man. 


(For  Hoporiut.  who  wiixeEde 
tRigoiy  oiTt  Europe,  mppioi  il 
iMttuti  pracEuol  of  old  ID  Rome, 
heibllawinieyeiit.    TbcRvuaa 


wielded  dskdJr  weapons  4 


:mpIcdiahoUlai± 


— Theodoiel'i  EccU 


The  Hlnirable  T 
op  to  that  eiil  ei> 
iatticml  Hiiltry.) 


AKBAR'S   DREAM.* 

Ks  ImcRimoN  by  Abui  Fazi.  km  a  Tduu 
IN  Kashuib  (BlDcbmun  »iiL). 

O  God  in  every  wmplf  I  aee  people  thu  « 
hee,  4nd  in  every  laoEUBge  I  hear  tpoken,  po^ 

Polrtheiini  ud  IiUm  fed  aher  ibee. 

Each  retigioo  uyi.  '  Tboa  in  odc,  wnbom 

If  it  be  a  mosque  people  murmur  the  k4f 
Thrittiaa  Churcb,  people 
orbce. 
I  the  Chriiliu  doincr. 


matbenoi 


or  orthodoxy ;  I 
Menny  to  t 


K-peul  belai(i  to  da 


oxie 


AKBAFTS  DREAM. 


'LiCHT  of  the  nalioas'  uk'd  his  Chron- 
Or  Akbai  '  what  liu  darken'd  thee  to- 
Then,  after  one  quick  glance  upon  the 
And  turning  slowly  toward  bim,  Akbu 


I  pi»y'd  against  the  dreain.    To  pray,  to 

To  pray,  to  do  according  to  the  prayer, 
Aie,  both,  to  worship  Alia,  but  the  prayers, 
That  have  no  successor  in  deed,  are  faint 
And  pale  in  AUa's  eyes,  fair  CDOthers  they 
Dying  in  childbirth  of  dead  sona  Ivow'd 
Whate'er  my  dreams,  I  still  would  do  the 

right 
Huo'   all   the  vast   dominion  which 


All  else  is  to  perdition." 

Shall  the  rose 
Cry  to  the  lotus  "No  flower  thou"?  the 

Call  to  tbe  cypress  "1  alone  am  fair"? 
The  mango  spurn  the  melon  at  his  foot? 
•'  Mine  is  the  one  fruit  Alia  made  for 

Look  how  the  living  pulse  of  Alls  beats 
Thro'  all  His  world.  If  every  single  star 
Should  shriek  its  claim  "  I  only  am  in 

heaven  " 
Why  that  were  such  sphere-music  as  the 

Greek 
Had  hardly  dreun'd  of.    There  is  light 

inaU, 
And  light,  with  more  or  less  of  shade,  in 

all 
Man-modes  of  worship;  but  our  Ulama, 
Who  "  sitting  on  green  sobs  contemplate 
The  torment  of  tbe  damn'd"  already, 

theae 
Are   like   wild    brutes    new-caged — the 


I  seem  no  longer  like  a  lonely  man 

In  the  king's  garden,  gathering  here  and 

there 
From  each  fair  plant  the  blossom  chojc- 

To  wreathe  a  crown  not  only  for  the  king 
But  in  due  time  for  every  Mussulmftn, 
Brahmin,  and  Buddhist,  Christian,  and 

Parsee, 
Thro'  all  the  warring  world  of  Hindustan. 
Well  spake  thy  Iwother  in  his  hymn  to 

"Tbyglorybafileswisdom.   Allthctracks 
or  science  making  toward  Thy  Perfect- 


e  blinding  desert  sand; 
spell 


The  Alif  of  Thine  Alphabet  of  Love." 
He  knows   Himself,  men  nor  them- 
selves nor  Him, 
For  every  splinler'd  fraction  of  a  sect 
Will  clamoor  "  /  am  on  the  Perfect  Way, 


Tlie  cage,  tbe  more  their  fury.    Me  they 
With  sullen  brows.    What  wonder!     1 


That  e 


n  the  dog  was  clean,  that  men 


Swine-Be^,  drink  wine;  they  know  too 

that  whene'er 
In  our  free  Hall,  where  each  philosophy 
And  mood  of  faith  may  hold  its  own, 

Their  furious  formalisms,  I  but  hear 
The  clash  of  tides  that  meet  in  narrow 

Not  tbe  Great  Voice  not  the  true  Deep. 

To  drive 

A  people  from  their  ancient  fold  of  Faith, 

And  wall  them  up  perforce  in  mine — 

Unkinglike;— and   the   mommg  of  my 

Was  redden'd  by  that  cloud  of  shame 
when  I  .  .  . 
1  hate  the  rancour  of  their  castes  and 

1  let  men  worship  as  they  will,  I  reap 
No  revenue  from  the  field  of  unbelief, 
I  cull  from  every  faith  and  race  the  best 
And  bravest  soul  for  counsellor  and  friend. 


AKBAJeS  DREAM. 


I  loalbe  the  very  name  of  infideL 
I  itaggei  at  the  Kotin  and  the  sword. 
I  tbudder  at  the  Chnttian  and  the  stake ; 
Yet  "Alia,"  says  their  lacied  book,  "  is 

And  when  the  Goao  Padre  quoting  Him, 
Issa  Ben  Mariam,  hit  own  prophet,  cried 
"Love   one    another   little   ones"   and 

"bless" 
Whom?  even  " your  persecutors "  J  there 

methought 
The  cloud  vfaa  rifted  by  a  purer  gleam 
Tbaix  glances  from  the  sun  of  our  Isllm. 
And  tbou  rememberest  what  a   fury 

Those  pillars  of  a  mouldei'd  faith,  when 

That  other,  prophet  at  their  fall,  pro- 
claimed 
Hia  Master  as  "  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
Yea,  Alia  here  on  earth,  who  caught  and 

held 
His  people  by  the  bridle-rein  of  Truth. 
What  art  thou  saying?    "  And  was  not 
Alia  call'd 
In  old  Irin  the  Son  of  Love?  and  Love 
The  net  of  truth?" 

A  voice  from  old  IrSn  I 
Naf,   hut   I   know   it — kis,   the    hoary 

Sheik, 
Onwhom  the  women  shrieking  "Atheist" 

Filth  from  the  roof,  the  mystic  melodist 
Who  all  but  lost  himself  in  Alia,  him 

AbllSaW — - 

— a  lun  but  dimly  seen 
Here,  till  the  mortal  morning  mists  of 

earth 
Fade  in  (be  noon  of  heaven,  when  creed 

Shall  bear  false  witness,  each  of  each,  no 

But  End  their  limits  by  that  larger  light, 
And  overstep  them,  moving  easily 
Thro'  after-ages  in  the  love  of  Truth, 
The  truth  of  Love. 

The  sun,  the  sun  !  they  rail 
At  me  (he  Zoroastrian.     Let  the  Sun, 
Who  heats  our  earth  to  yield  us  grain 

and  fruit, 
And  laughs  upon  thy  field   as  well  as 


And   warms   the  blood    of   Shiah  and 

Symbol  the  Eternal !     Vea  and  m^  sot 

Express   Him  also  by  their  waimth  of 

For  all  the;  rule — by  equal  law  for  iB? 
By  deeds  a  light  to  men? 

But  no  such  Ugt: 
Glanced  from  our  Presence  on  the  ba 

of  one,  _ 
Who  breakine  in  upon  ox  ycstetmon. 
With  all  the  Hells  a-glate  in  either  eye, 
Yell'd  "  haat  Ikon  brought  US  down  a  an 

Korin 
From    heaven?    art   liau    the    FropliH? 

canst  Ihott  work 
Miracles?"   and  the  wild  hone,  aget, 

plunged 
To  fling  me,  and  fail'd-     Mindct!  bc, 

Nor  he,  nor  any.    1  can  but  lift  the  (ord 
Of  Reason  in  the  dusky  cave  of  Life, 
And   gaze  on   this   great   tnirtclfi  lb 

World, 
Adoring  Tliat  who   made,  and  mko, 

And  is  not.  what  I  gaze  on — all  else  Fora, 
Ritual,  varying  with  the  tribes  of  men- 
Ay  but,  my  frieod,  thou  knowcst  I  boU 
that  forms 
Are   needful:    only  let   the  hand  thii 

With  politic  care,  with  utter  gentlene». 
Mould  them  for  all  bis  petmle. 

And  what  ate  fona*? 
Fair  garments,  plain  or  rich,  and  St6ai 

Or  flying  lootelier,  warm'd  but  by  tk 

heart 
Within  them,  moved  but  by  the  lini{ 

And  cast  aside,  when  old,  for  newer,— 

The  Spiritual  in  Nature's  market-place— 
The  silent  Alphabct-of-hcavcQ-in-iMn 
Made  vocal — banners  blaioning  a  Pim 
That  is  not  seen  and  rules  from  ht  awsy— 
A  silken  cord  let  down  from  PuadiK, 
When  fine  Philosophies  would  ful  to 
draw 
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And  all  the  more,  when  these  behold 

tbdr  Lord, 
Who  shaped  the  forms,  obey  them,  and 

himself 
Hereon  this  bank  in  jonr  way  live  the  life 
Beyond  the  bridge,  and  serve  that  Infinite 
Witbia  u,  a*  without,  that  AU-ln-all, 
And  over  all,  the  never-changing  One 
And  ever-changing  Many,  in  praise  of 

Whom 
rhe  Christian  bell,  the  cry  bom  off  the 

mosque. 
And  vaguer  voices  of  Polytheisni 
Makcbutonemusic,  harmonising,  "Pray." 
There  westward — under  yon  dow-toll- 

Tha  Christian*  own  ■  Spiritual  Head; 
And  fallowing  thy  true  counsel,  by  thine 

My««lf  am  such  in  our  Islim,  for  no 
Mirage  of  glory,  but  for  power  to  fuse 
My  myriads  into  union  under  one; 
To  hunt  the  tiger  of  oppression  out 
From  office;  and  to  spread  the  Divine 

Faith 
Like  calming  oil  on    all   their  stormy 

And  fill  the  hollows  between  wave  and 

To   DOTse   my  children  on  the  milk  of 

Troth, 
And  alchemise  old  hates  into  the  gold 
Of  Love,  and  make  it  current;  and  beat 

back 
The  menacing  poison  of  intolerant  priests. 
Those  cobras  ever  setting  up  their  hoods — 
One  Alia  1  one  Kalifal 

Still— at  times 
A  doubt,  a  fear,— HUd  fetter  afternoon 
I  dream'd, — thou  knowest  how  deep  a 

well  of  love 
My  heart  is  for  my  son,  Saleem,  mine 

And  yet  so  wild  and  wayward  that  tny 

He  glares  askance  at  thee  aa  one  of  those 
Who  mil  the  wines  of  heresy  in  the  cup 

Of  counsel — so — I  pray  thee 

WeU,  I  dream'd 
That  (tone  by  stone  I  rear'd  a  sacred 


But  loftier,  simpler,  alvrays  open-door'd 
To  every  breath  from  bcAveo,  and  Truth 

and  Peace 
And  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dweh 

But  while  we  stood  tejolcine,  I  and  thou, 
1  heard    a    mocking  laugh  "the  new 

Korln ! " 
And  on   the  (udden,  and  with   a   cry 

Thou,  thou — I  taw  thee  foil  before  me, 

and  then 
Me  loo  the  black -wing'd  Airael  overcame. 
But  Death  had  ears  and  eyes;   I  watch'd 

my  ton. 
And  those  that   follow'd,  loosen,  atone 

AH  my  fair  work;    and  from  the  ruin 

The  shriek  and  curse  of  trampled  mil* 

At  in  the  time  before;    but  whQe  I 

groon'd, 
From  out  the  sunset   pour'd   an  alien 


i  again,  and 


Who  fitted  sloni 

Truth, 
Peace.  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dwelt 

Nor  in  the  field  without  were  teen  oc 

Fires  of  Sittee,  nor  wail  of  baby-wife, 
Or  Indian  widow;  and  in  sleep  I  taid 
"All  praiie  to  Alia  by  whatever  hands 
My  mission  be  accomplish'd  I  "  but  wa 

Music :  our  palace  to  awake,  and  morn 
Has  Ufted  the  dark  eyelash  of  the  Night 
From  off  the  rosy  cheek  of  waking  Day. 
Our  hymn  to  the  sun.   They  sing  it.    Let 
us  go.' 


Every  mominE  here  we  erecl  i(,  bovine 
lowly  down  Wore  Ihee, 
Tbae  the  Godlike,  thee  ibe  chanc^eu  In  lUat 
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Wvble  binl,  Anil  DpcD  flf 


NOTES  TO  AKBAR'S  DIt£AU. 


•ubdued  ud  luledover  filtRD  !«■<  piDrincci: 
hi*  empire  iDcluded  all  India  noilli  if  ibeVindbyi 
Mounlnini— in  the  »utfa  of  India  tae  wu  noc 
H  •uceeuful.  Hii  Inlennce  oE  nli(ion(  ud 
hb  abhorreDce  of  ttUgioua  penecudan  pui  our 
Tudnn  to  ihatne.  He  inrcnttd  i  new  eclectic 
iclipon  b7  which  he  hoped  (o  unite  all  crceda, 
ca^tea  and  pedplea:  ukd  hia  ksialalion  wsa  le- 
markible  (or  tiEOur,  juadee  ud  huinuitj. 

'  Tky  gi^rj  ia^tt  wiittffm*  The  EmpeioT 
quolofiaiiia  hymn  to  Ibe  Deity  by  Faiii,  brother 
of  Abul  Fail,  Akbar'i  chief  friend  and  miniiler, 
whowrote  the  Ain  i  ,4Uari  (AnoalBOf  Akhai). 


wtiiei;  but  Abnl  Fail  aUi.  led  hia  aonnicn  to  a 

of  hia  duliea.  and  rroo  [be 

moment  thai  he  en 

hepmblemofiuc- 

ciuTullytulbgov 

e>,  which  IiUm  in 

rew  other  eonr<„ 

B  had  to  aoln.  waa  caidiillr 

«  policy  of 

JUli..)- 

Aiul  FmiI  Ihiia  (ilea  u 

iccoumofhimadf 

'The  advice  of  m 

Father  with 

difficulty  kept  me 

oily;  myr. 

nd  hKl  nn  teat  ud 

ugeaoT  Mongolia 

oi  IQ  the  heimiu 

on  LebuDD 

1  longed  for  in- 

lemewi  with  the 

Uamlaof 

padtei  of  PnnugB 

,  and  I  wn 

lid  glt^VJl  with 

Ibe  piieals  nf  tbe 

Faniaud 

be  learned  of  ihe 

land.' 

He  beome  the  intimate  friend  ud  adTiaet  of 

AUw,  ud  helped  bim  in  hii 

olerut  ayitem  of 

Hindu  anbjecu,  be  (Akbac)  had  rev 
pouaiTcly  aitlinf  in  tbe  ereninga  on  i 
Btona  at  FutchpuT<Sikri  to  rula  with  ar 


viewa  of  the  leuned  imd  tbe  lawyen  LoutiiiuaBy 

inatituted  diACuaiiona,  because,  belinring  hiimdl 
lobe  in  erroii  he  thought  it  his  duty  a*  rulab 
inquiic'  '  Tbeie  diacuiiiooa  nnk  place  ociy 
Thiuaday  night  in  tbe  Ibadat-khaju  ■  bvildiBi  k 
Fntehpur-Sikiif  erected  lor  the  purpoae'  (Ui^ 
leaon). 

In  Ibeae  diacuaajona  Abul  Ful  li  i  i  ■iiii  ■  gns 
poweTt  and  be  induced  the  chief  cf  the  divtmbea 
la  draw  np  a  document  defining  the  *  derive  Fuh' 
■a  it  waa  called,  and  nnigning  to  Akbar  the  rank 
ofaMujabid^DrsapTeniekhali^h,  ihenccgeietf 
oftheoDelmeGad. 


hia  life  na  a  poet,  and  earned  hia  Hring  M  « 
phyaidan.  He  ia  reported  to  ba*e  been  ibt  i 
geneioua  and  to  han  tnaled  tbe  poor  I(h  Bodp«. 
Hia  Cinie  leached  Akbar*!  ean  who  comrnuW 
him  locome  to  Ihecamp  ai  Chitor.  Akharn 
delighted  witb  hia  varied  knowle^lge  and  ii^eiv-  ' 
ihip  atld  made  tbe  poet  teacher  to  hia  aonL  Flbi 
at  33  wai  appointed  Chief  Poet  (rsBSI.  Hts^ 
lededa  fine  library  of  4300  MSS-  andtfiedaribe 
age  of  40  CtS9S)  when  Akhar  incocpoaakd  bn 
collection  of  rare  booka  in  the  Impeiia]  Lanry- 

.   AlihiA 


Til  Gum  fmdrt.    Abul  Fad  rUh 
one  night  the  Ibadat-khana  wai  btighmed 

be  pfeaence  of  Palre  Rodolpbo,  wlv  bt  ■■ 
[ence  and  wiadom  waa  unrivalled  anKagO 
ian  doctora-    Several  carping  and  bigocrd  1 


e  Ion  to  pfecea,  and  they  were  nearfy  p«r  ■ 
me,  when  (hey  began  to  attack  the  cowirati^ 
la  of  the  Goqid,  but  they  oooU  nee  pDR 


AUS^U.    'LoniatbeBMBfTnAL*" 


■,Googlc 


THE  BANDIT'S  DEATH. 


Sufee  poet  Abft  Si'ld— bom  a.d.  968,  died  al  th. 
ace  of  S3.  He  is  a  myiticul  poei»  and  aomi 
of  bu  exprcuiopt  have  bcea  compeitd  lo  cu 
GeoTfe  Herbert.  Of  Shalkb  Aba  Sa'ld  ii  u  rc 
coided  Ihat  he  laid. '  when  m;  alTain  had  reu^h 
a  certain  pilch  T  buried  under  the  dust  mj  bookj 

be£Bn  ID  teach  with  amhoTiiy}!  and  verily  oKi 
tepmealed  me  u  thai  which  1  wu  not,  uulil  i 
came  to  this,  that  Ihey  weni  to  (be  Qldbl  au 
teadfied  agaioM  me  of  vnbelievcrhood ;  ant 
women  got  upon   the  rooig  and  eail  uncLeai 

Natanai  RtvUm,  March,  1S91,  tyC.  J.  Pick 


11  by  Abbar'g  foster-) 
come  to  cDun  when 

d  reproachful  Jetier 


ived  a  book  from  heaveix, 
tacia  like  Mabomei  that 


back  iulo  Ibepalhofialvation'  (Elphinitone). 

'The  Koran,  ibe  Old  and  New  Tegument, 
and  the  Pialini  of  David  arc  called  bmtkt  by  way 
of  excellence,  and  their  followcn  *'  Peopk  of  the 
Book"'  (ElphimtoDe). 

^^Mdr  according  to  Abdel  Kadir  had  hiaion 
Hurad  iutnicled  in  (be  Gmpel,  and  iiied  to 
make  bim  be^n  hi*  leuou  '  la  the  name  of 

of  God.' 


I  have  found  no 
place  whilH  be  wi 
chief  Butboiily  «a 
•lr,atm,rtv,m 
The  Hindiu  are  li 
removed  ■  remun 

fu^  or  capitatio 
from   the  Mabon 


wielded  by  Baitam.' 
,/r,m  th.Ji,ld^HHMi€/: 
nd  of  pilfrimages,  and  Akbar 
ralLve  tax  raised  by  hlB  piedc- 
•gd.    He  aUo  aboliihcd  the 


Sati,  Akbar  decreed  that  ever;  widow  who 
ibowed  the  lean  deiiie  soi  la  be  bumi  on  her 
iiuband't  funeral  pyre,  ibould  be  let  go  free  and 


tndian  midrm.     Akbar  ordained  Ihat  re 


•Till  Dwint  Failk:  TIk  Divine  Faith  ilowly 
pasted  awBT  under  the  immediate  tucccaion  of 
Akbar.  An  idea  bI  what  ibe  Divine  Faith  wat 
may  be  gathered  fmm  Ibe  inacription  at  the  head 
of  ihe  poen.  The  ducuniEni  lefeired  10,  Abul 
Fail  uyi  'brought  about  excellent  mulia  (i) 
the  Court  became  a  gatbenng  place  of  the  aagea 
aod  learued  of  all  creeda;  the  good  di 


was  eilablitbed;  and  (3)  the  petvcri 


THE  BANDIT'S  DEATH.' 


TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.' 


SiK,  do  you  see  this  dagger  ?  luijr,  why  do 

you  start  aside? 
I  WM  not  going  to  stab  you,  tho'  I  am  the 

Bandit's  bride. 

You  have  ael  a  price  on  his  head :  I  may 

claim  it  without  a  lie. 
What  have  I  here  in  the  cloth?    I  will 

show  it  you  by-and-by. 

Sir,  I  was  once  a  wife.    I  had  one  brief 

But  the  Baudit  had  woo'd  me  in  vain,  and 
be  stabb'd  my  Pieco  with  this. 

■  I  have  adopted  Sir  Walter  Scon*)  venion  of 
tbe  following  story  as  given  in  bis  lut  Journal 
(Death  of  II  Biiarto)— but  I  have  taken  tbe 

by  Macaullaa  &  Co. 


,Go(.)gle 


THE  CHURCH-WARDEN  AND  THE  CURATE. 


day 
He  had  left  bis  da^cr  behind  hun>     I 
found  it.     I  hid  it  away. 

For  hs  leek'i]  with  the  blood  of  Fiero; 

liis  Icines  were  red  with  his  crime. 
And  I  cried  to  the  Saints  to  avenge  roe. 

They  heard,  they  bided  their  time. 

In  ft  wbila  I  bore  him  a  sod,  and  be  loved 

to  dandle  the  child. 
And  that  was  a  link  between  ni;  bnt  I— 

to  be  reconciled? — 

No,  by  the  Mother  of  God,  Iho'  I  think  I 

hated  him  less. 
And— well,  if  I  sinn'd  last  night,  I  wiU 

find  the  Priest  and  confess. 

IJllen  I  we  three  were  alone  in  the  dell 

at  the  close  of  the  day. 
I  was  lilting  a  toog  to  the  babe,  and  it 

langh'd  like  a  dawn  in  May, 

Then  on  a  sudden  we  saw  your  soldiers 

crossing  the  ridge. 
And  he  caught  my  little  one  from  me: 

we  dipt  down  under  the  bridge 

E^  the  great  dead  pine — yon  know  It— 
and  heard,  as  we  crouch'd  below. 

The  clatter  of  arms,  and  voices,  and  men 
passing  to  and  fro. 

Black  was  the  night  when  we  crept  away 
— not  a  star  in  the  sky — 

Hush'd  as  the  heart  of  the  grave,  till  the 
little  one  utler'd  a  cry. 

I  whiaper'd  '  give  it  to  roe,'  but  he  would 

not  answer  me— then 
He  gript  it  so  hard  by  the  throat  that  the 

boy  never  cried  again. 

We  return'd  to  his  cave — the  link  was 
broken — he  sobb'd  and  he  wept, 

And  cursed  himself;  then  he  yawn'd,  for 
the  wretch  i»«i/ sleep,  and  he  slept 

Ay,  till  dawn  stole  into  the  cave,  and  a 

ray  red  as  blood 
Glanced  on  the  strangled  (ace — I  could 

make  Sleep  Death,  if  1  would— 


Glared  on  at  the  mardcT'd  ton,  and  tin 
murderous  father  at  rest,  .  .  . 

I  drove  the  blade  thrt  bad  tiaiti  mj  hw 
band  tbrice  thn>'  his  breast 

He  was  loved  at  least  by  his  dog :  it  ra 
cbain'd,but  its  horrible  yell 

■  She  has  kill'd  hira,  has  kill'd  bin,  bu 
kill'd  him' rang  out  all  down  thro'   : 

the  dell,  i 

1^  I  felt  T  could  end  myself  too  with  tht   | 

dagger — so  deafen'd  and  dazed—   ' 

Take  it,  and  save  roe  from  it !     I  fled.   I   I 

was  all  but  crazed  j 

With  the  grief  that  gnaw'd  at  my  heiit,   I 

ana  the  weight  that  diagg'd  at  b;  | 

But  thanks  to  the  filesied  Saints  that  1   ! 
came  on  none  of  his  band;  , 

And  the  band  wilt  be  icalter'd  now  Ibci  I 

gallant  captain  is  dead. 
For  I  with  this  da^cr  of  his — do  yot  ! 

doubt  me?    Here  is  his  head!      ' 


THE  CHURCH-WARDEN  AND 
THE  CURATE. 


Eh?  good  dalyl  good  daiyl  dn«  It 
bean't  not  mooch  of  a  daiy. 

Nasty,  cassetty  weather !  an*  mea  halfe 
down  wi'  my  haSy  I 


How  be  the  Jatin  gittin  ott?  noiwa;^ 

Gittin  on  i'deeid  1 
Why,  tonups  vras  haife  on  'en   Gngtn 

an'  to£s,  an'  the  mare  bndtkeo- 

An'  pigs  didn't  sell  at  fall,  an'  wa  k^ 

wet  Haldcny  cow. 
An'  it  be&ts  ma  to  knaw  wot  she  died  oa, 

but  wool's  looking  oop  oay  bow. 


,G(Ki'^le 


THE  CMURCN-WARDSN  AND  THE  CURATE. 


maide  tha  a  panoD,  an' 
tbou'll  git  along,  niver  Tear, 
Fur  I  beSn  chuch-waiden  mysen  i'  the 

parish  fur  Uteen  year- 
Well — sin  ther  beS  chuch-waideni,  ther 
mun  b«  panons  an'  all, 

e  stick  alongside  t'uther  the 
chuch  wcint  happen  a  f*lL 


An'soB  tl 


An'  if  t^ 


Foe  I  WOT  a  BaptEa  wonst,  bd'  agetn  the 

toithe  an'  the  raSte, 
Till  I  fun  that  it  wain't  not  the  ga&QiM 

waiy  to  the  nacra  Gafite. 
An'  I  can't  abeb  'em,  I  can't,  An  a  lot 

on  'em  cooin'd  tfl-year — 
T  wur  down  wi'  the  iheumatis  then — to 

my  pond  to  wesli  thessens  theere — 
Sa  I  sticks  like  the  tvin  as  tcdg  as  I  live* 

to  the  owd  chuch  now. 
Fur  they  wesh'd  theii  sins  i'  my  pond, 

an'  I  doubti  they  poison'd  the  cow- 


Ay,  Ml'  ya  teed  the  Bishop.    They  says 

'at  he  coom'd  fra  nowt— 
Bum  i'  trafide.    Sa  1  warrants  'e  niver 

laid  haafe  wot  'e  thowt, 
Bat  'e  creeipt  an'  'e  crawl'd  along,  till  'e 

feeild  'e  could  howd  'is  o£i. 
Then  'e  married  a  greil  Verl's  darter,  W 

uts  o'  the  Bishop'*  throlii. 

TI. 

Now  I'll  gie  tha  a  bit  o'  roy  mind  an'  tha 

weant  be  taikin'  oifcace. 
For  thou  be  a  big  scholard  now  wi'  a 

hoonderd  haicre  o'  aense — 
But  dch  an  obstropulous  lad — naiiy,  naSy 

—fur  I  minda  tba  Sa  well, 
Tha'd  niver  not  hopple  thy  tongue,  an' 

the  toDgoe't  sit  afire  o'  Hell, 
Al  I  layi  to  my  missis  lo-daay,  when  she 

huil'd  a  ploaie  at  the  cat 
An'  anoothCT  agein  my  nolae.    Ya  wu 

niver  sa  bad  as  thaL 

VII. 


An'  keeiper  'e  seed  ya  an  roon'd,  an'  'e 

beal'd  to  ya  '  Lad  coom  bout ' 
An'  fR  stood  oop  mattkt  i'  the  beck,  an' 

ya  tell'd 'Im  to  knaw  hii  awD  plaice 
An'  ya  call'd  'Im  a  clown,  ya  did,  an'  y» 

thiaw'd  the  hsh  i'  'ii  bace, 
An'  'e  tom'd  ai  ted  as  a  stag-tuekey^ 

wattlea,  but  theer  an'  then 
I  coBmb'd  'im  down,  fur  I  promised  ja'd 

niver  not  do  it  ageSn- 


An'  I  cotch'd  tba  wonst  i'  my  garden, 
when  thou  was  a  heigh  t-year-howd. 

An'  I  fan  thy  pockets  as  fuU  o'  my  pippini 
a*  iver  they'd  'owd. 

An'  thou  was  as  pefitky  as  owt,  an'  tba 
malide  me  at  mad  as  mad, 


An'  Parson  'e  'ears  on  it  all,  an'  then 

taikes  kindly  to  me. 
An'  then  I  wur  chose  Chach-warden  an' 

coom'd  to  the  top  o'  the  tree. 
Fur  Quoloty's  hall  my  friends,  an'  they 

maakea  roa  a  help  to  the  poor, 
When  I  gits  the  plaite  fuller  o'  Soondayt 

nor  ony  chuch -warden  afoor. 
Fur  if  iver  thy  feythet  'ed  riled  me  1  kep' 

myscn  meeak  as  a  lamb, 
An'  Mkw  by  the  Graace  o'  the  Lord,  Mr. 

Harry,  1  ham  wot  I  bam. 

X. 

But  Parson  'e  will  spefik  oat,  aaw,  now  'e 

be  dxty-seven. 
He'll  niver  swap  Owlby  an'  Scrathy  fur 

owt  but  the  Kingdom  o'  Heaven; 
An'  tbou'll  be  'is  Curate  'ere,  but,  if  iver 

tha  meSna  to  git  'ighet, 
Tha  mun  tackle  the  tins  □'  the  Wo'ld,  an' 

not  the  faults  o'  the  Sqoire- 
An'  I  reckons  tha'll  li^t  of  a  livin'  some- 

wheers  i'  the  Wowd  or  the  Fen, 
If  tha  cottons  down  to  thy  belters,  an' 

keeSps  Ihysen  to  thysen. 
But  niver  not  ape&k   ptaiin  out,  if  thi 

wants  to  git  IbrnTds  a  bit, 
But  creeip  along  the  hedge-botlomi,  •■: 

thoull  be  a  Bishop  yit 


uHle 


XI. 

N*fiy,  but  tht  mun  speSk  bout  to  the 
Baptisei  here  i'  the  town. 

Fill  moiist  on  'em  talki  agein  tithe, 

an'  I'd  like  tha  to  preach  'em  down, 

Fur  tktyve  been  a-preSchin'  mia  down, 
they  hevc,  an'  I  haStes  'em  now, 

Fur  they  leHved  their  naity  sin*  j'  my 
•   pond,  wi'  it  poison'd  the  cow. 


k  tLoDEude  I'ulber,'  if  ibe  oiMt 
One  ti  prouoimccd  like 


hold  by  tlw  oihci. 


*  ObilnipuLaiii,'  ob«tnp«Dui— hen  the  Cum« 
Baku  a  tign  of  depKcatioD. 

'  Hoppk '  or '  babble,'  lo  tic  ihe  kgi  oT  ■  ikii- 
tiih  cow  when  iliE  a  being  milked. 

'  Bdl'd,-  bellowed. 

In  luch  wo(d(  u ' lomed,'  'turned," buried,' 
the  r  ii  bvdlr  audible.   ■ 

*  SlBl'iuckey,'  turVey-cock. 

'  Height-ycar-howdp'  dgbi^^car^ld. 


■  PdUky,-  pen. 

■  Wald.' the  worid.    Shoiti. 
'  Wowd,'  wold. 


D  I  doing,  you  M<r  to  me, '  watt- 
g  the  iweet  summer  hourt '  7 
you  eyes?      I  am  dreuing  the 
we  of  a.  woman  with  flowers. 


Forewoman  ruin'd  the  world,  m  God'* 

own  »cripture»  tell, 
And  a  man  ruin'd  mine,  but  a  woman, 

God  bleu  her,  kept  me  from  Hell. 


Love  me  ?    O  yei,  no  doubt — how  long— 

till  you  threw  me  aside ! 
Dresses  and  lacM  and  jeweb  and  never  i 
ring  for  the  bride. 


All  veiy  well  just  now  to  be  calHog  b 

darling  and  sweel. 
And  after  a  while  would   it  aixaet  > 

much  if  1  came  on  Ibe  slzect? 


You  when   I   met    you   first — when  4' 

brought  you!— I  tum'd  away 
And  the  hard  blue  eyes  have  it  Mill,  tbu 
state  of  *  beast  of  prey. 


VaMwerehis  friend — y  od — yon — when  \t 
promised  to  make  me  his  bride, 

And  you  knew  that  he  meant  to  benn 
me — you  knew — yon  knew  that  bt 


He  married  an  heirets,  an  orphui  with 
half  a  shire  of  e«tate, —  i 

I  Mnt  him  a  desolate  wail  and  a  gbk   | 
when  I  learo'd  my  bit«. 


Pot  I  nsed  to  play  with  th«  knife,  ocep 

down  to  the  river-shore. 
Moan  to  myself '  one  plunge— -then  qiict 


■Copyrigbl,  iBgi,  by  MicmillaD  gtCO. 


.GcKHjIc 


Two  ttaini  claab'd:   then  and  there  be 

ITU  cmsh'd  in  a  mameDt  and  died, 
But  the  new-wedded  wife  wu  DDbaim'd, 
tho'  lilting  close  at  bis  side. 


She  found  my  letter  upon  bim,  my  wail 

of  reproach  and  scoim) 
I  had  cuned  the  woman  he  married,  and 

him,  and  the  day  1  was  bom. 


The;  pot  bim  aside  for  ever,  and  after  a 

week — no  more — 
A  (tranger  as  welcome  as  Satao — a  widow 

catae  to  my  door : 


So  I  tom'd  my  face  to  the  wall,  I  wu 

mad,  I  wB»  raving-wild, 
I  was  dose  on  that  hour  of  dishonour,  the 

Injth  of  a  baseborn  child. 


O  jon  that  can  flatter  your  victims,  and 
juggle,  and  lie  and  cajole, 

Mas,  can  you  even  guess  at  the  love  of  a 
■Old  for  a  sod? 


1  had  cncsed  her  as  woman  and  wife,  and 

in  wife  and  woman  I  found 
The  tendereM  Cbrist-like   creature  that 

ever  stept  on  the  ground. 


She  watch'd  me,  she  nursed  me,  the  fed 
me,  she  tat  day  and  night  by  my 


And  her  name?  what  was  it?  I  ask'd 
her.    She  wid  with  a  sudden  glow 

On  her  patient  face  '  My  dear,  I  will  tell 
yoa  before  I  go,' 


And  I  when  1  learnt  it  at  last,  I  shiiek'd, 

I  sprang  from  my  seat, 
1  wept,  and  I  kiss'd  her  bands,  I  flung 

myself  down  at  bei  feet, 


And  we  pray'd  together  for  Aim,  for  Aim 

who  bad  given  her  the  name. 
She  has  left  me  enough  to  live  on.     I 
need  no  wages  of  shame. 


She  died  of  a  fever  caught  when  a  nurse 

in  a  hospital  ward. 
She  is  high  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 

she  is  face  to  bee  with  her  Lord, 


And  He  sees  not  her  like  anywhere  in 
this  pitQess  world  of  ours  t 

I  have  told  you  my  tale.  Get  yon  gone. 
I  am  dressing  her  grave  with  flow- 


KAPIOLANI. 


in  clambiRd 
t  high  u>  ibe 
-Kiliixa- 


When  from  the  terrors  of  Natnie  a  peo- 
ple have  fashion'd  and  wordjp  i 
Spirit  of  EtU, 


■,Go(.)gle 


THE  DAWN. 


Ble»t  be  the  Voice  of  the  Teacher  who 

calli  to  them 
'Set  yooiMlvc*  free  I ' 


Und' 
Great  and  greater,  and  grealeit  of  women, 

island  heroine,  Kapiolaiii 
Clomb  the  mountain,  and  liung  the  berriei, 

and  dared  the  GoddeHi  and  freed 

the  people 
Of  H*wa-i-ee  I 


A  people  beliaving  that  FeeU  the  GoddcM 

would  wallow  in  fiery  riot  and  revel 
On  KUanEl, 
Dance  in  i,  fountain  of  flame  with  her 

devils,  or  Bhake  wttb  her  thunders 

and  ihatter  her  iiland. 
Rolling  her  anger 
Tiiro'  blaited  valley  and  flaring  forett  in 

blood-red  cataract*  down  to   the 

Mai 

IV. 

Long  u  the  laTB-light 
Glarei  from  the  lava-lako 
Daiing  the  lUtligbt, 
Long  at  the  lilvery  vapour  in  daylight 
Over  the  mountain 

Floala,  will  the  glory  of  Kapiolani  be  min- 
gled with  either  on  Hawa-i-ee. 


What  laid  her  Frieithood? 
•Woe  to  this  island  if  ever  a  woman 
should  handle  or  gather  the  berries 

of  Peel6 1 
Accursid  were  she ! 
And  woe  to  this  island  if  ever  a  woman 

•hould  climb  to  the   dwelling   of 

PeelithcGoddeMl 
Accursed  were  she  1 ' 


Vanish'd  ihadow-like 

Gods  and  Goddetsea, 

None  but  the  terrible  Feeli  n 

Kapiolani  ascended  ber  moDDtain, 

Baffled  her  priesthood. 

Broke  the  Taboo, 

Dipt  to  the  crater, 

Call'd  on  Ae  Power  adored  by  the  Chris- 
tian, and  crying  '  I  date  her,  let 
Pee]^  avenge  herself  1 ' 

Into  the  flame-billow  dash'd  the  berries, 
and  drove  the  demon   from  Ha- 


THE   DAWN. 

"  You  an  but  chiUcea." 
Eaflitn  Prvit 


Sbd  of  the  Dawn  1 
Scream*  of  a  babe  in  the  red-hot  pihm 
of  a  Moloch  of  Tyre, 

Man  with   bis  brotberlen   dinner  oi 
man  in  the  tropical  wood. 

Priest!  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  pa*Bi| 
souls  thro'  lire  to  the  lire, 
Head-bunten  and  boats  of  Dahomey  thst 
float  upon  human  blood  I 


Red  of  the  Dawn  1 
Godless  fury  of  people*,  and  ChristleM 
frolic  of  kings. 
And  the  bolt  of  war  dashing  down  q»a 

cities  and  blaring  rano*,  i 

For  Babylon  was  a  child  new-botn,  and 
Rome  was  a  babe  in  arms. 
And  London  and  I^ris  and  all  the  re< 
are  as  yet  but  in  leading-strips. 

III. 

Dawn  not  Day, 

While  scandal  is  mottthiog  a  bkiodleff 

name  at  ker  cannibal  feast. 

And  rake-ruin'd  bodies  and  souk  pi 

down  in  a  common  wreck. 
And  the  Pros  of  ■  tbonaaiid  at 

iiriied  for  it  smelb  of  the  ba 
y  vioUte*  virgin  Tr«th  fac  b  dota  I 


■,Go(.)gle 


THE  MAKING   OF  MAN—MECHANOPHILUS. 


Dawn  not  Day  1 
It  it  Sbame,  to  fcv  should  have  dimb'd 
from  the  dens  in  Vat  level  below, 
Meo,  witli  a  bent  and  a  $oul>  no  tlftvet 

of  a  Ibiu-rooled  wiU? 

But  if  tweoty  million  of  suinmen  are 

ttored  in  (he  tunlight  still, 

We  are  far  from  the  noon  of  man,  there 

ia  time  for  Ihe  race  to  grow. 


Red  of  the  Dawn  1 

It  it  tuming  a  fainter  ted?  lo  be  it,  bat 

when  thalt  wc  la; 

Tlie  Ghoit  of  the  Brute  that  it  iralking 

and  hanntiiig  at  yet,  and  be  free? 

In  a  bundreil,  a  thousand  winters?   Ah, 

what  will  onr  children  be, 

rbe  iDen  of  a  hundred  tfaotitand,  a  millioti 

THE  MAKING  OF  MAN. 

Vhkre  it  OQC  that,  bont  of  woman,  alto- 
gether can  escape 

rrom  the  lower  world  within  him,  moods 
of  tiger,  or  of  ape? 
Man  at  yet  it  being  made,  and  ere  Ibe 
downing  Age  of  ages, 

ihall  not  eon  ai^er  geon  put  and  touch 
him  into  shape? 

Ul   about   him  Aadow  still,  but,  while 

the  races  tlower  and  fcde, 
^phet-eyet  may  catch  a  glory  slowly 

gaining  on  the  thade, 
Till  the  peoples  all  are  one.  and  all 

their  voices  blend  in  choric 
lallelajah  to  the  M^er  '  It  is  finlah'd. 

Man  is  made.' 


THE  DREAMER. 

>N  a  midnight  in  midwinter  when  all  but 

the  wind*  were  dead. 
The  meek  ihall  inherit  the  earth '  was  a 

Scripture  that  rang  thro'  his  head, 
in  he  dream'd  that  a  Voice  of  Ihe  Earth 

went  wailingly  past  him  asd  laid : 
3K 


'  I  am  loiing  the  light  of  ny  Voulh 
And  the  Vision  that  led  me  of  old. 
And  I  clMh  with  an  iron  Troth, 
When  I  malie  foe  an  Age  of  gold. 
And  1  would  that  my  race  were  run. 
For  teeming  with  litrt,  and  madmen, 

and  knaves. 
And  wearied   of  Autocr«ts,  Anarchi, 

and  Slaves, 
And  darken'd  with  doubts  of  a  Faith 

that  save*. 
And  criinton  with  battles,  and  hollow 

with  graves, 
To  the  wail  of  my  winds,  and  Qie  moan 

I  whirl,  and  1  follow  the  Sun.' 

Was  it  only  the  wind  of  the  Night  ihrill- 
ing  out  Detolation  and  wrong 

Thro'  a  dream  of  the  dark?  Yet  he 
thought  that  he  antwer'd  hei  wail 
with  along — 

Moaning  your  lonet,  O  Earth, 
Heart-weary  and  overdone  1 

But  lOl't  well  that  ends  well. 
Whirl,  and  follow  die  Sun ! 

He  is  racing  from  heaven  to  heaven 
And  less  will  be  lost  than  won. 

For  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sun  I 

Tbe  Reign Jif  the  Meek  upon  earth. 

O  weary  one,  has  it  begun  ? 
But  aU's  weU  that  end*  well, 

Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sunt 

For  moain  will  have  grown  tphei* 

Or  ever  your  race  be  run  1 

And  aU't  well  that  oidt  wdl. 

Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sun  I 


MECHANOPHILUS. 

(InlheliiiieiifdK  ftiMmOmys.t 

Now  firtf  we  stand  and  nndentaa^L 

And  sunder  hl»e  from  true. 
And  handle  boklly  with  the  hand. 


■.Gotit^le 


RIFLEMEN  FORM— THE  TOURNF.Y. 


Duh  back  that  ocean  with  a  piet, 

SiTOw  fooder  mounUin  flat, 
A  railway  there,  a  tunnel  here. 

Mix  me  this  Zone  with  that  I 

Biingme  my  hone — my  bone  7  my  wings 

That  I  may  soar  (he  iky, 
For  Thought  into  the  oatvraid  iprings, 

I  find  her  with  the  eye, 

O  ffiU  *he,  moonlike,  »w»y  the  main. 
And  bring  or  chaie  the  itorm, 

Wbo  ffM  a  tbadow  in  the  brain. 
And  ii  a  living  form? 

Far  as  the  Future  vaulb  her  skies. 
From  this  my  vaotagc  ground 

To  those  sdll-working  energies 
I  spy  nor  tenn  nor  bound. 

A*  we  sorpts*  our  btben'  skill. 
Our  sons  will  shame  our  own; 

A  thousand  things  are  hidden  stiU 
And  not  a  hundred  known. 

And  had  some  prophet  spoken  true 

Of  all  we  shall  achieve, 
The  wonders  were  so  wildly  new 

That  no  man  would  believe. 

Meanwhile,  my  brothers,  work,  and  wield 

The  force)  of  to-day. 
And  plow  the  Present  like  a  field. 

And  guner  all  you  oiay  I 

You,  what  the  cultured  surface  grows, 

l>iBpense  with  careful  hands : 
Den>  under  deep  for  ever  goes, 


RIFLEMEN  FORM! 

There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar, 
Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  day  I 
Storm  of  battle  aod  thunder  of  wai  1 
Well  if  it  do  not  roU  our  way. 
Storm,  Storm,  Riflemen  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  agunst  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  form  I 


Are  figs  of  thistles?  or  grape*  of  thonsl 
How  can  a  despot  feel  with  the  Frcr' 
Form,  Form,  Riflemen  Form '. 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  stonn  \ 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  fbcm! 

Let  your  reforms  for  a  moment  go ! 
Look  to  your  butts,  and  take  good  lins! 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  and  a  city  in  flsma: 
Storm,  Storm.  Riflemen  forml 
Ready,  l>e  ready  against  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  fotm^ 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die ! 
Form  in  Freedom's  name  and  theQncoiV 
True  we  have  got — such  a  faithfbl  iUt 
That  only  the   DevU   can   tell  nhit  b 

Form,  Form,  Riflemen  Form ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  *tnm  \ 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  fbtui!' 

1 1  ban  been  aikod  to  lepubliifa  ttu  i 
poem,  which  mi  Gnt  publiibcd  in  '  TV  Tlas 
M*r  9,  iSs9,  belbn  the  Votunun  <mr^ 


THE  TOURNEY. 

Ralph  would  fight  in  Edith's  si^ 

For  Ralph  was  Edith's  lava; 
Ralph  went  down  like  a  fire  to  the  ifH 

Struck  to  the  left  and  struck  to  the  rift 

RoU'd  them  over  and  over. 
'  Gallant  Sir  Ralph,'  said  the  king. 

Casques    were    crack 'd    and    hanbol 
hack'd, 
Lances  snapt  in  sunder. 
Rang  the  stroke,  and  sprang  the  Moot. 
Knights  were  thwack'd  and  liren,  « 
hew-d 
Uke  broad  oaks  with  thnndcf.      i 
'O  what  an  arm,'  said  the  king. 

Edith  boVd  her  stately  head. 
Saw  them  lie  confounded, 

Edith  Montfort  bow'd  her  hoid. 

Crown'd  her  knighf  s,  and  flnsh'd  as  re 
As  ponriet  when  she  crown'd  iL 

'Take  het  Sa  Ralph,'  said  the  king. 


CicKH^Ic 


BEE  AND  FLOWER— DOUBT  AND  PRAYER. 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  FLOWER. 

The  bee  bozi'd  up  id  the  heaL 
'  I  am  itiat  foe  yoiu  hon^,  m)'  tweet,' 
The  flower  laid  '  Take  it  toy  dear. 
For  now  is  the  spring  of  the  yeai. 


And  the  bee  bozz'd  down  frcot  the  kemt. 

And  the  bee  buzi'd  ap  in  the  cold 
When  the  flower  wis  wither'd  and  old. 
'  Have  yon  itill  any  honey,  my  dear? ' 
She  laid  '  It's  the  fall  of  the  y«ar. 


THE  WANDERER. 


Uniriendly  of  your  parted  pieit. 

O  well  fbi  him  thai  tinda  a  IVicnd, 
Or  makes  a  friend  where'er  he  come. 
And  loves  the  world  from  end  to  end. 
And  wanden  on  from  home  to  home  1 


[  connt  you  Itind,  I  hold  you  true; 
But  what  may  follow  who  can  (ell  7 
Give  me  a  hand — and  you — and  you— 
And  deem  me  grateful,  and  farewell  1 


POETS  AND  CRITICS. 

rHis  thing,  that  thing  is  the  rage, 
Helter-»lielter  runs  the  age; 
Mind*  on  this  round  earth  of  oura 
Vary  like  the  leaves  and  flowers, 

Fashion'd  after  certain  laws; 
nng  Ihon  low  or  loud  or  sweet, 
Ul  at  all  points  thou  canst  not  meet, 

Some  will  paM  and  some  will  pBU» 


What  is  true  at  last  will  tell: 
Few  at  first  will  place  thee  well; 

Some  loo  low  would  have  thee  shine. 
Some  too  high— DO  fault  of  thine — 

Hold  thine  own,  and  work  thy  will ! 
Year  will  graze  the  bed  of  year. 
But  seldom  comes  the  poet  here. 

And  the  Critic's  rarer  still. 


A  VOICE  SPAKE  OUT  OF  THE 
SKIES. 

A  VorCE  spake  out  of  tbe  skies 
To  a  jiBt  man  and  a  wise — 
'The  world  and  all  within  it 
Will  only  last  a  minute ) ' 
And  a  beggar  b^an  to  cry 
'  Food,  food  or  1  die  I ' 
Is  it  worth  his  while  to  eat, 
Or  mine  to  give  him  meat. 
If  the  world  and  all  wilhin  it 
Were  nothing  the  next  minute  ? 


DOUBT  AND  PRAYER. 

Tho'  Sin  too  oft,  when  smitten  by  Thy 

rod. 
Rail  at  '  Blind  Fate '  with  many  a  vain 


And   let   not   Reason   fail  me,  nor  the 

sod 
Draw  from  my  d«a(b  Thy  living  flower 

and  grass, 

Before  I  learn  that  Love,  which  is,  and 

My  Father,  and  my  Brother,  and  my 

Godt 
Steel  me  with  patience!  soften  me  wiTh 

Let  blow  the  trumpet  strongly  while  I 

pray, 
Till  this  embattled  wall  of  unbelief 
My  prison,  not  my  fortress,  lall  awayl 
Then,  if  thou  willcsl,  let  my  day  be  brief. 
So  ThoD  wilt  strike  Thy  glory  thro'  the 

day. 


T,Google 


FAiTH— BEATS  OF  THE  DUKE   OF  CLARENCE. 


Doubt  qo  looger  that  the  Highest  U  the 

witeu  >nd  the  be«t. 
Let  not  >U  that  laddeni  Nature  bligtit  thj 

hope  or  bieak  thy  tect. 
Quail  not  at  the  tiery  muuDlain,  at  the 

shipwreck,  or  the  tolling 
Thunder,  or  the  rending  earthquake,  or 

tb«  famine,  or  the  peitl 


Nrither  mourn  if  human  creeds  be  lower 

than  the  beart'a  desire  I 
Thro'  the   gates  that  bar  the   dtMance 

comes  a  gleam  of  what  is  higher. 
Wait  till  DcbU)  has  flung  them  open, 

when  the  man  will  make  the  Maker 
Dark  no  more  with  human  hatred*  In  the 

glare  of  deathleia  fiia  1 


THE  SILENT  VOICES." 

When  the  dumb  Hour,  clothed  in  black, 

Brings  the  Dreams  about  my  bed, 

Call  me  not  so  often  back. 

Silent  Voices  of  the  dead. 

Toward  the  lowland  ways  behind  me. 

And  the  sunlight  that  ii  gone! 

Call  me  rather,  silent  voices 

Forward  to  the  starry  track 

Glimmering  up  ibe  heights  beyond  me 

On,  and  always  on  I 


GOD  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 


Will  my  tiny  spark  of  being  wholly  van- 
ish in  your  deeps  and  heights? 

Must  my  day  he  dark  by  rtaaon,  O  ye 
Heavens,  of  yonr  boundlev  nights. 

Rush  of  Sans,  and  roll  of  systems,  and 
yooT  fiery  daah  of  meteorlles  ? 


'  Spirit,  nearing  yon  dark  portal  it  Ik 
limit  of , thy  human  Male, 

Fear  not  thou  the  hidden  purpoKofthit 
Power  which  alone  is  great, 

Not  the  myriad  world.  His  sbado«,Hi 
the  tilenl  Opener  of  the  Gate' 


THE  DEATH  OF  THL  DUKE 
OF  CLARENCE  AND  AVOS- 
DALE. 


Tot 


c  Mooums. 


The  bridal  garland  falls  upon  the  bin. 

The  Bhadow  of  a  crown,  thai  o'er  ko 

Has  vanish'd  in   the   shadow  cast  b* 
Death. 
So  princ^,  tender,  tratfafal,  iLiunit, 

Mourn  I      Tliat   k   worid-wid*   bp< 

mourm  with  you,  i 

That  all  thaThniMS  m  ckMidcdbr!r« 

WeRileiid«r8iikG«.   V«l  be  anlb<k<f. 
For  if  thia  eutb  be   rated  by  hfim 

Then,  after  hia  brief  nnge  of  hkaAal 
day*.  I 

The  toll  of  fmueial  in  an  An^  ew 

Sounds  ha|ipiet  than  the  mcrne*  ■'' 
tiage-bcU. 
Tbe  ftu»  of  Death  if  tovard  tte  Sa 
of  Life, 

His  shadow  dukna  eanfc :    Ui  nt, 

la '  Onivard,'  no  discordance  in  the  nJ 
And  march  of  thai  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  tbe  woridi  beat  time,  tbo'  ftio^l 

Until   the  great   Hereafter.    Moan  ■{ 

hope! 

Co[i]rngbw  iSfi,  t?  Mwinillaii  ft  Co. 
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CROSSING   THE  BAR. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  t 
And  may  there  be  no  moaaing  of  the  bai. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

Bat  such  a  tide  ai  moving  seemt  uleep. 
Too  fall  tat  lound  and  Toam, 

When   that  which  drew  from  out  the 
bonndlets  deep 
Toms  again  home- 


Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  fare- 
well. 

When  1  embark; 


For  tho'  from  ou' 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 


boume  of  Time 
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ADDITIONAL    POEMS. 
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TTieu  Poems  were  not  iaclnded  bj  the  Foet  Lmreite  1b  bii  col- 
lected Poemi,  but  have,  since  his  desth,  been  published  by  his  tal^ 
H«Il»ni,  Lord  Tennyson,  They  wece  submitted,  iccording  to  the 
Poet's  desire,  to  an  expert  committee  of  friends,  before  pnblicatioiL 


T,Google 


ADDITIONAL    POEMS. 


*  I,  LOVING  Fieedom  for  henelf, 
And  iDDch  or  that  which  it  h«r  fonn, 

Wed  to  DO  lactioa  in  the  itale, 
A  voice  befoie  the  itonn, 

I  monin  in  ipirit  when  I  Ihintc 
The  year,  that  comes,  may  come  with 


*  Copyii^,  1897,  br  Tba  MucmUIni  Cob- 

•  Life  of  the  life  within  my  blood. 

Light  of  the  Light  within  mine  eyei. 
The  May  hegtni  to  breathe  and  bud. 

And  softly  blow  the  balmy  ikiei; 
Bathe  with  me  in  the  Qeiy  Bood, 

And  mingle  kinei,  tean.  and  aighi. 
Life  of  the  Life  within  my  blood. 

Light  of  the  Light  within  mine  eyet. 

■  Copyright,  i%7,  by  The  MicmiUin  Com- 

TO .• 

'niotr  may'it  Temembei  vhat  I  i^d 
When  thine  own  ipiiit  wa»  at  ttiife 
With  thine  own  spirit.    **  From  the  tomb 
And  chatnei-place  of  porpose  dead. 
Thro'  npiritual  dark  we  come 
Into  the  light  of  ipiritual  lifp." 
Cod  valk'd  the  water*  of  thy  loal, 
And  itlll'd  them.     When  from  change  to 

Chang?, 
Led  tilenlly  by  power  divine. 
Thy  thought  did  icale  a  purer  range 
Of  prospect  up  to  lelf-contrd. 
My  joy  wai  only  len  than  thine. 

*  CopyHgbt,  1I9T,  by  "nt  MacmilliB  Cran- 


THE  HESPERIDES." 

bod  and  luppraKd  by  my  bdH,  aw) 

. ..  ilUtuJ  by  me  bett  <with  ■cscu*  writRn 
by  him)  in  coniequenDe  of  ■  ulk  thai  I  had 
with  hiiB,  in  which  he  rcgretled  Uut  be  hud 
done  away  with  ii  fnm  aAon;  bit  ''Jut*- 


Thai  liag  aboui  Uw  (Sden  • 


The  North  wind  fall'n,  in  the  new-itairEd 

_  night 
Zidonian  Hanno,  wandering  beyund 
The  hoary  pcomontoiy  ofSolof, 
Past  Thymiaterion  in  calmid  bay* 
Between  the  southern  and  the  western 

tieardneitherwarbling  of  the  nightingale. 
Nor  melody  of  the  Lil>yan  Lotus-flute 
Blown  seaward  from  the  shore ;  but  from 

arfope 
That  ran  bloom-bright  into  the  Atlantic 

blue, 
Beneath   a    highland   leaning   down   ■ 

weight 
Of  cUfii,  and  loned  belov  with  cedar- 

Came  voices  like  the  voices  In  ■  dream 
Continuous;   till   he  leacfa'd   the  outer 


SoHc  Of  THB  Thus  Sistxu. 

Thk  Golden  Apple,  Che  Golden  Apid^ 

the  hallow'd  fruit, 
Guard  it  well,  guard  it  vrarily. 
Singing  airily, 

•  COpyiiiht,  1*97,  by  The  MiCBdlUa  Co^ 
puny. 
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THE   HESPERIDES. 


Standing  about  the  charmed  root. 

Round  about  all  is  mute. 

As  the  snowfield  on  the  mountain-peaks. 

As  the  sandtield  at  the  mountain- foot. 

Crocodiles  in  briny  creeks 

Sleep  and  sCii  not:  all  is  mute. 

If  ye  sing  not,  if  ye  make  false  measure, 

We  shall  lose  eternal  pleasure, 

Worth  eternal  want  of  rest. 

Laugh  not  loudly  :  watch  the  treasure 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  West. 

In  a  corner  wisdom  whispers.    Five  and 

three 
(Let  it  not  be  preach'd  abroad)  make 

an  awful  mystery ; 
For  the   blossom   unto  threefold  mwic 

blowethi 
Evermore  it  is  born  anew. 
And  the  sap  (o  threefold  mosic  floweth. 
From  the  root. 
Drawn  in  the  dark, 
Up  to  the  fruit. 

Creeping  under  the  fragrant  bark. 
Liquid  gilild,  h6neysw£et  ttirti  and  thrS. 

{stmi  MOinmtn/) 
Keen-eyed  Sisters,  unging  airily. 
Looking  warily 
Every  way. 

Guard  the  apple  night  and  day, 
L«ll  one  from  tlie  East  come  and  tale  it 


Father  Hesper,  Father  Hesper,  Watch, 

watch,  ever  and  aye. 
Looking  under  ailver  luur  with  a  silver 


■*  die; 


ir  comes  with  mystery; 

Hoarded  wisdom  brings  delight 
Number,  tell  them  over,  and  number 
How  many  the  mystic  fruit-tree  holds. 
Lest  the  red-comb'd  dragon  slumber 
RoU'd  together  in  purple  folds. 
Look  to  him,  father,  lest  he  wink,  and  the 


Sing  aw£y,  ung  alo6d  evermfiie  in  Ibc  . 

wind  without  st6p,        {Amtftil) 
Lest  bis  sealed  eyelid  drop. 
For  be  is  older  than  the  world, 
if  At  waken,  at  waken. 
Rapidly  levelling  eager  eyea. 
If  it  sleep,  wi  sleep. 
Dropping  the  eyelid  over  our  eye*. 
If  the  golden  apple  be  taken 
The  world  will  be  overwise. 
Five  links,  a  golden  chain  are  we, 
Hesper,  the  Dragon,  and  Sistenthici 
Bound  about  the  golden  tree. 


Father  Hetper,  Father  Heaper,  WUcl^ 

watcb,  night  and  day, 
Lett  the  old   wound  of  the  wn 

healid. 
The  glory  unsealed. 
The  golden  apple  stol'n  away. 
And  the  ancient  secret  revealiil. 
Look  from  Weal  to  East  along: 
Father,  old  Himala  weakens,  Cancaws 

bold  and  strong. 
Wandering  waters  unto  wanderii^nio 

call; 
Let  them  clash  together,  foam  and  Ed. 
Outofwatchings,  out  of  wiles, 
Cornel  the  bliss  of  secret  smiled 
All  things  are  not  told  to  all, 
Half-roand  the  mantling  n^t  ii  d 
Pnrplefringed  with  eren  and  dawn 
Hesper  bateth  Phosphor,  cveoiBg  I 


Every  flower  and  ererj  (lutt  the  fCdoM  [ 

Of  the  warm  leawind  ripeneth.  | 

Arching  the  billow  m  his  sleep:       i 

But  the  land-wind  wanderelh,  | 

BroKen  by  the  highland  steep,  , 
Two  streams  upon  the  violet  deep-    I 

For  the  Western  Sun,  and  the  Worn  ' 
Star,  I 

And  the  low  west-wind,  brealhiDgi^ 
The  end  of  day  and  b^iomag  o  . 

Keep  the  apple  Holy  and  Brigbt: 
Holy  and  Bright,  round  and  full,  tiigU 
and  biiat. 
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THE  STATESMAN ~  THE  UTTLE  MAID. 


Mellow'd  in  >  land  of  rest : 
Watch  it  warily  ni^t  and  day ; 
All  good  things  are  in  the  West. 
Till  mid-DOon  the  cool  Eait  light 
Is  abut  out  by  the  round  of  the  tall  hill 

But,  when  the  full-faced  Sunset  yel- 

Stays   on   the   flowerful   arch   of   (he 

The  luidoiu  fruitage  clostctcth  mel- 

Golden-ltemeird,  Golden-cored, 
SuDset-ripen'd  above  on  Che  tree. 
The   world    it  wasted  with  fire  and 

Bnt  the  Apple  of  gold  hangi  over  the 

Sea! 
Five  linki  —  a  Golden  chain  are  we  — 
He«per,  the  Dngon,  and  Sistcis  three, 

Daughters  three. 

Round  about, 

All  round  about 
The  gnarl'd  bole  of  the  chatniid  tree, 
rhe  Golden  Apple,  The  Golden  Apple, 
The  hallow 'd  liuit, 

Guard  it  well. 

Guard  it  warily. 

Watch  it  warily, 

Singing  airily, 
Standing  about  the  chaniiM  root. 

THE  STATESMAN.* 

Thkv  wrought  a  work  which  Time  re- 

A  pure  example  to  the  landi. 
Further  and  further  reaching  hands 
For  ever  into  coming  years; 

They  woisbipl  Freedom  for  her  sake; 
We  faint  unless  the  wanton  ear 
Be  tickled  with  the  loud  "hear,  heat," 

To  which  the  slight -built  hustings  shake; 


A  sound  of  words  that  change  tu  blows ! 

A  sound  of  blows  on  armed  breasts  1 

And  individual  interests 
Becoming  bands  of  armed  foes ! 

A  noise  of  bands  that  disarrange 
The  social  engine  !  fears  that  waste 
The  strength  of  men,  lest  overhaste 

Should  lire  the  many  wheels  of  changel 

111  fares  a  people  passion -wrought, 
A  land  of  many  days  that  cleaves 
In  two  great  halves,  when  each  one 

The  middle  road  of  sober  thought  1  -  , 

Not  he  that  breaks  the  dams,  bat  be 
That  thro'  ibe  channels  of  the  state 
Convoys  the  people's  wish,  is  great; 

Hb  name  is  pure,  bis  teme  is  free; 

He  cares,  if  ancient  usage  fade. 

To  shape,  to  settle,  Co  repair. 

With  seasonable  changes  fair. 

And  innovatiuD  grade  by  grade: 

Or,  if  the  sense  of  most  require 
A  precedent  of  larger  scope. 
Not  deals  in  threats,  but  works  with 

And  lights  at  length  on  his  deure : 

Knowing  those  laws  are  iust  alone 
That  contemplate  a  mighty  plan, 
The    frame,   the    mind,   the   soul  of 

Like  one  that  cultivates  his  own. 

He,  seeing  far  an  end  sublime, 
Contends,  despising  party-rage. 
To  bold  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Age 

Against  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Time. 

'  Copyright,  1897,  by  Tie  Macmilliui  Com 


THE  UTTLE  MAID.' 

Along  this  glimmering  gallery 
A  child  she  loved  to  play; 

This  chamber  she  was  bom  int     Se^ 
Tbe  cradle  where  she  lay  I 


rffB  ANTE-CHAIUBER—THE  GSAVR. 


Tbat  little  garden  was  her  pride. 
With  yellow  groundsel  grown  t 

Those  holly-thickets  only  bide 
Her  grave  —  a  simple  stone ! 

*  CopTrlgbi,  iBrti  br  Tha  MicailUo  Onn 


THE  ANTE-CHAMBER.* 

That  ii  hit  portrait  painted  bv  bimKlf. 
Look  on  those  manly  curls  lo  Klony  dark. 
Those  thoughtful  furrows  in  the  swarthy 

cheek; 
Admire  tbat  stalwart  shape,  those  ample 

And  that  large  table  of  the  breast  dis- 

Between  low  shoulders;   how  demure  a 

How  full  of  wisett  humour  and  of  love, 
With  some  half-coosciausnesi  of  inward 

Sleeps  round  those  quiet  lips;  not  quite 

And  look  you  what  an  atch  the  biain 

has  built 
Above  (be  ear  I  and  what  «  settled  mind. 
Mature,  harbour'd  from  change,  contcm- 


This  is  the  man  of  whom  you  heard  me 

My  fancy  was  the  more  luxurious, 
But  his  was  minted  in  a  detper  mould, 
And  took  in  more  of  Nature  than  mine 

Nor  proved  I  such  delight  as  he,  to  mark 
The  humours  of  the  polling  and  the 

The    hubbub   of   the   market  and   the 

How  this  one  smiled,  that  Other  waved 

his  aims, 
The«c  careful  and  thoM  candid  brows, 

Down  to   his   slightest  turns  and  atti- 

Wbs  something  that  anotherconldnotbe. 
How.  every  brake  and  flower  spread  and 

A  varions  world  \   which  he  compell'd 


Thro'  his  own  nature,  with  well  i^Bglcd 

Into  another  shape,  born  of  the  littt. 
As  beaut  ilul,  bnt  yet  another  world. 

All  this  to  stirr'd  him  in  his  boar  c(  |oy. 
Mix'd  with  the  phantom  of  hii  comiig 

Thai  once  be  spake  :  "  I  lift  tbc  eyes  ff 

thought, 
I  look  thiti'  all  my  glimmerinf  Ute,  1  at 
At  the  end,  as  'twere  athwart  a  coton'c 

O'er  the  bow'd  shoulder  of  a  bUad  old 

Age, 
The  face  of  placid  Death."    Long.  Eoi- 

May  my  ttrong  wish,  traB«reMiii|  tbc 

low  bound 
Of  mortal  hope,  act  on  Eternity 
To  keep  thee  here  amongst  as  I  Yet  k; 

His  and  my  friendship  hav«  not  vAiii 

Hii  fame  Is  equal  to  hit  yeani  ^ 

Is  neither  oveidealt,  nor  idly  w«n. 
Step  thro'  these  doors,  and  I  sriU  dio* 

Another  countenance,  one  jet  nxKcdai. 
More  dear,  for  what  is  loM  is  made  bok 

**  More  dear  "  1  will  not  sav,  bat  ntba 

bless 
The  All-perfect  Ftamer,  Him,  who  afei 

the  heart, 
Forelhinking  its  twinfold  necessity. 
Thro'  one  whole  life  an  ovsrAowislt' 
Capacious  both   of  Friendship  aM  ' 

*  Coprricbl,  i8}7,  ^  TIh  MaoiillH  Co 


THREE  POEMS  OMITrED  ntOM 
-IN'  MEMORIAM." 

The  Gkavk  (0Kl<3tHAU.v  No.  ltil).' 


I  KEEP  no  more  a  lone  diAresi, 
The  crowd  have  come  to  see  thy  gnl 
Small  thanks  or  credit  shall  I  b> 


TO  A.  H.  H.  — THE  VICTOR  SQVRS—HAVELOCK— JACK  TAR.    87J 


The  b«pn  mtuden'l  teu*  are  free 
And  she  will  weep  and  give  them  way; 
Yet  one  uluchoal'd  in  want  will  lay 

"  Tbe  dead  are  dead  and  let  them  be." 

Another  whispers  lick  wicb  lose : 
"  O  let  the  umple  dab  [cmain  I 
The  'Mercy  Jeau'  in  (he  raiul 

The  '  MtKrere '  in  the  moM  I  " 

"  I  love  the  daisy  weeping  dew, 
I  hate  the  trim-set  plots  of  art ! " 
My  friend,  Ibou  speakest  from  the  heart. 

But  look,  for  these  are  nature  too. 

■  CopTiicht,  189T,  by  Tlw  Micmillu  Com- 


To  A,  H.  H.  (Originallv  No.  cvni.).* 

Young  Is  the  grief  I  entertain. 
And  erer  new  the  tale  she  tells. 
And  ever  young  the  face  that  dwells 

With  reason  cbister'd  in  the  brain : 

Vet  grief  deserves  a  nobler  name : 


Coniiderine  what  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
And  all  the  sweetness  which  thou  wast 
In  thy  beginnings  in  the  past. 

And  all  the  strength  thou  wouldat  have 

A  matter  mind  with  master  minds, 
An  orb  repulsive  of  all  hate, 
A  will  concentric  with  all  6ilc, 

A  life  fouc-squaie  to  all  the  winds, 

•  CopTricbi,  1S97,  by  Tbe  UacmillnD  Com- 

pjny. 

The  Victor  Hours  (OmaiNALLy  Na 


Ark  those  the  far-famed  Victor  Honrs 
TLat  ride  to  death  the  griefs  of  men? 
I  fear  not;  if  I  feared  them,  then 

Is  this  blind  flight  the  winged  Powers. 


Ye  must  be  wiser  than  your  looks, 
Or  wise  yourselves,  or  wisdom-led. 
Else  this  wild  whisper  round  my  head 

Were  idler  than  a  flight  of  rooks. 

Go  forward  \  crumble  down  a  throne. 
Dissolve  a  world,  condense  a  star, 
Unsocket  all  the  joints  of  war. 

And  fuse  the  peoples  Into  one. 

•Copyrijhi,  1897.  by  Tbe  MMmUlwi  Com 
pinjr. 

HAVELOCK.    Nov.  ajTH,  \%n* 

Bold  Havelock  march'd. 
Many  a  mile  went  be. 
Every  mile  a  battle. 
Every  battle  a  victory. 

Bold  Havelock  march'd, 
Charged  with  his  gallant  few. 
Ten  men  fought  a  thousand. 
Slew  them  and  overthrew. 

Bold  Havelock  march'd. 
Wrought  with  his  hand  and  his  bead, 
March'd  and  thought  and  fought, 
March'd  and  fought  binnelf  dead. 

Bold  Havelock  died, 

Tender  and  great  and  good. 

And  every  man  in  Britain 

Says  "1  am  of  Havelock's  blood ! " 

*  Copyrighl,  1897,  by  The  Mucmiliu  Com- 
psny. 

JACK  TAR.» 

They  say  tome  foreign  powers  have  laid 
their  heads  together 
To  break   the  pride   of  Britain,  ana 
bring  her  on  her  knees. 
There's  a  treaty,  so  they  tell  us,  of  some 
dishonnt  fellows. 
To  break  the  noble  pride  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas. 
Up,  Jack  Tais,  and  save  us ! 
The  whale  world  shall  not  brave  usi 
Up  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas! 

•  Copyrighi,  1B97,  by  Tbe  U 
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We  quacTcl  bere  at  home,  and  they  plot 
i^Dit  lu  yonder. 
The;  will  oot  let  an  honeit  Briton  tit 

Up,  Jack  Tars,  my  heartieil    and  the 
d — 1  take  the  parties ! 
Up  and  >ave  the  pride  of  the  Miltreu 
of Ibe  Seas ! 
'      Up,  Jack  Tail,  and  save  nl ! 

The  whole  world  shall  not  brave  ml 


The  lasMS  and  the  littfc  one*.  Jack  Tin, 
they  look  to  you  1 
The  detpols  over  yonder,  let  'em  do 
whate'er  they  please ! 
God  bleis  the  little  isle  where  a  man  du 
still  be  true '. 
God  bless  the  noble  isle  that  is  Hi>- 
Hess  of  the  Seu ! 
Up,  lack  Tars,  and  save  ns! 
The  whole  world  shall  not  brave  m '. 
liyou  will  save  the  pride  of  the  Mb- 
trets  of  the  Seat. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFATORY 
NOTES 

POETRY  a  lUt  that  itik  mik  nuinjF  jjovin; 
eatouri,  attd  ewry  reader  mitsi  find  hit  mm 
iHttrprtiaHm  accfidiHi  te  Mt  abiUly,  and 
according  lo  Au  sympalky  with  At  fotl. 

I  am  told  that  my  young  couatiymcn 
would  like  notes  to  my  poema.  Stiall  I  write 
what  dictioDBtJes  tell  to  save  some  of  tbe 
idle  folk  trouble?  or  am  I  to  try  to  fix  B 
moraJ  to  e&ch  poem  P  or  to  odd  an  aoalyala 
of  possagea?  or  to  ^vc.a  history  of  my 
EuniUs?    I  do  not  like  tbe  task. 

Knowledge,  shOie,  knOU  —  let  him  who 
nsuls  me  always  read  the  vowel  in  these 
wonis  long. 

My  paiaphiHSes  of  certain  Latin  and 
Greek  lines  seem  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned. Many  of  the  parallelisms  here 
^veo  are  accidental.  The  same  idea  must 
oltm  occur  independently  to  two  men 
looking  on  the  same  aspects  of  Nature. 
There  U  a  wholesome  page  in  Eckennann's 
"ConversatloDS  with  Goethe,"  where  one 
or  tlie  other  (I  have  not  the  book  by  me) 
remarks  that  the  prosaic  mind  finds  plagiai- 
isn  in  paaaagcs  that  only  prove  "(he 
antuDon  brotherhood  of  man."  —  T. 


Ushedin  1851.- 
P.  I.  lines  7,  S 


.    QtXBH.    [First    pub- 


(Wordsworth.    On  Nov.   19,   1850,   my 
father   was   appointed   Poet   Laureate   id 
Buccesuon   to  Wordsworth.    See  Memoir, 
vol.  i,  p.  in  loll.,  and  "RemihiKeDces  of 
TomysoD  in  Early  Dayi,"  iienunr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  108-110.  ^  Ed.| 
The  third  verse  in  proof  stood  — 
Nor  should  I  dare  to  Batter  state. 
Nor  such  a  lay  would  you  receive. 
Were  I  to  sh^  it,  who  believe 
Your  nature  true  as  you  are  great. 

P.  I.  (JnvEHiLu)  Claubel.  IFirst 
published  in  1830.  ~-  Ed.)  AU  these  ladies 
were  evolved,   like  the  camel,   fnun  my 

kn  a  portrait.  See  p.  880,  note  to  p.  6, 
Iiabd.  —  Ed,] 

"Juvenilia"  were  publiahed  in  1830. 
John  Stuait  Mill  reviewed  the  volume  in 
tbe  Laniim  Rccieu!  IJuly  1S35);  Leigh 
Hunt  in  the  TaUer;  and  Professor  Wilson 
(Christopbet  Notth)  in  Bhukuoad. 

P.  I,  line  15.    ItnfiglBlc,  ij.  linnet. 

P.  ].  NoiKKJO  WILL  Die.  [First 
published  in  1830.^  En.)  All  things  are 
evolved.    |Cf.  the  early  poem: 

01  garret 
All  thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams  are  true, 

All  visions  wild  and  strange : 
Man  is  the  measure  of  all  truth 

Unto  himself.     AU  truth  is  change ; 
All  men  do  walk  in  sleep,  and  all 

Have  faith  in  that  they  dream : 
For  alt  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all. 

And  all  things  Saw  like  a  stream. 


Nor  esaenix  nor  etenul  laws : 

For  oothiog  is,  but  ill  is  made. 
But  if  I  dcom  that  ill  that  arc, 

They  are  to  Die  for  that  I  dream : 
For  all  things  are  as  they  aetxa  to  til, 

And  all  thinga  Bow  like  a  stream. 

Ed.| 

P.   3.    All  Things   will  Die.    [First 
published  in  1830.  —  Ed.J 

P.  3.  line  3S- 

Kine  Hmei  gtea  Ike  passinf  ^' 
Nine  times  for  a  man. 

F.  3.    I.E0Na4E  Elegucs.    [First  pub- 


1B30. 


[CI.   iit     PdXao'a'ii  AaXfi^, 

like  unio  crysttV   (Rev.  W.  6),  and  >or. 

loJl,  vii.  610.  — Ed.] 

P.  i,  line  13.  Tie  OHeiait  poelas  imjeU. 
F/iTTcpt,      Tdrra     ipifutt,     ttfa    ^sinXii 
ivMaa  adai, 

'"*'"■  Sappho. 

P.     3.     SunOSED     COMIESBIONS     Or     A 

Secohi}-eate  Sensitive  Mind.  [First 
publislied  in  1830.  —  En.)  If  some  kind 
friend  had  taken  him  by  ttie  hmd  and 
Slid,  "Come,  worlt"  — "Look  not  every 
man  od  his  own  things,  but  every  nun 
also  on  the  things  ol  others"  (PhilippiiDS 
ii.  4)  —  be  might  have  betn  ■  happy  man, 
though  sensitive. 

P.  J.  Tbb  Eaaeen.  [First  published 
in  [830.  —  Elt.t  See  the  account  which 
'  Erik  Pontoppldtn,  the  Norwi^iaD  bisbop, 
bom  1698,  gives  ol  the  fabulous  sea- 
moTuter  —  the  krakea  [BiotraphU  Uni- 
teridlt): 

"Ce  prodigieui  polype  dont  le  dos  a 
une  dendlieue  de  drconf  jrence  ou  plus  .  .  . 
qudquefoia  aes  braa  a'filivent  i,  la  bautcur 
dii  mlti  d'un  navire  de  moyenne  grandeur 
...  on  cioit  que  I'ili  Kxrochalent  le 
plus  gnw  vaiMoau  de  guerrs,  Us  le  feralent 
couler  k  fond  ...  let  ties  Sottmntca  ne 
sont  que  dei  krakens." 

P.  6.  Lilian.  [First  published  In  i8jo. 
—  Ed-I 


able  and  saintly  woman."  "One  d  the 
most  innocent  and  tender-hearted  WSa  1 
ever  saw,"  wrote  Edwud  FitiGcnkL  9e 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  husband  tad 
iier  children.  —  Ed.] 

P.  7.  Makiana.  (First  puUiihed  i, 
1S30.  —  Ed.J  The  moattd  pamtt  ni  ao 
particular  grange,  but  one  which  nae  to 
the  music  {rf  Shakespeare's  words :  "Tbcc. 
at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected 
Mariana"  [Meaiirt  fvr  Measuri,  Act  IQ. 
Sc.  i.). 

P.  7,  line  4.  pear,  Altc-^  Inn 
"peach."  because  "peach"  !{HHk  Ac 
desolation  of  the  picture.  It  is  nfH  ■ 
characteristic  ol  tlie  sceueiy  I  had  in  and. 

P.  7,  col.  J,  lines  6-g. 

Waking  she  heard  Ihe  iH'tW-/<nri  tMa: 
The  cotk  infif  ml  an  hour  ere  UgM: 

Prom  the  dark  fen  lie  oim'j  Im 

G>mpare  Ballad  of  Clerk  Saunden: 
"O  Cocks  are  dowiog  of  meiry  Dudniibt, 
I  wot  the  wild  fowls  are  boding  day. 
The    psalms   ol    heaven    will    soic   be    j 

At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing. 
The  Bailad  aj  Oriana.  p.  17.  —  EnJ 

P.  7,  col.  I,  line  I.  mariih-motia.  tk 
little  marsh-moss  lumps  tnat  float  on  tke 
nuf  ace  of  water, 

P.    8.    To   .    (First    published   in 

1830.  —  Ed.]  The  first  lines  ikr  ad- 
dressed to  Blokcsley  (afterwards  Dean  d 
Lincoln),  but  the  poem  wandered  off  ts 
describe  an  imaginaiy  man. 

[Of    Blakcsley    my    father    sud:     °He 
ought  to  be  Lord  Chancdloi,  for  he  is  a    . 
subtle   and    powerful    leasonti,   aod   aa 
honest  man."  —  Ed.] 

P.  S,   ling  6.     Ray-Jrinsai   tydiii.    O.    | 
"  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  aon."    { 
Lftiiu. 

P.  S.C0I.  I,  line  3.  rnUst.  Jabbok  noi  J 
so  sweet  as  Yabbok.  Ci.  Gen.  luii,  11--  j 
3..     The  Hebrew  J  is  Y.  I 

P.  8,  col.  1,  line  3.  1 

And  keavai's  mated  ngoi  tffd  liiB. 

The  Stan  stood  Hill  in  tbdr  ctmisa  to . 


■,Got)gle 


p.   8.    [Madelche.    Fust  published  ii 


Vme  ii.  lini 
teases.  CI.  "Blesa  ihy  &ve  wiul  Tom'a 
i-otU,  — O,  do  de.  do  de,  do  de"  {King 
Lear,  m.  iv.  S9)- 

P.  9.  Recollections  of  tee  Akablw 
Nights.  IFirst  published  ^in  1830.  — 
Ed.]  Hacoun  Alroschid  lived  aX  the  time 
oF  CharlemsEne,  and  was  renowned  (oc 
his  splendour  and  his  patronage  of  literary 
men.  I  had  only  (he  transklion  —  from 
the  French  of  Galland  —  of  the  A  tahUm 
Nigkb  when  this  was  written,  90  I  tallied 
of  solas,  elc.    Lane  was  yet  imbom. 

Tilt  Um  and  bloomtd  foUaie,  itmt 
Tht  ftagtant,  gtisltnini  deeps. 
Not  "drove  over,"  as  ono  commentator 
lakes  it,  but  the  pa.isage  means  that  the 


P.    9. 

a. 


platans,   plane 


Tlie  thick-leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 
Tie  Princess,  iii.  1 59. 
P.  10,  col.  I,  line  6.     rivage.  bank, 
P.    10,   cnl.    I,    hne    17.    coverUire.     Cf. 
."the    woodbine    coverture"     {Much    Ado 
about  NoUmt,"  in.  i.  30). 

P.    10.    col.    T,    Une    IQ.      bMtd,    the 
Fersiaa  name  for  Nightingale.    Cf. 

"Not  for  thee,"  she  said, 
"O  Bulbul,  any  rose  al  Gulistan 
^ull  burst  her  veil." 

The  Princess,  iv.  104. 


•,  col.   1 


chequered.     Ci. 
Witch-elma  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright. 
Itt  Memoriam,  Lxxxix. 

P.  10,  coL  1,  line  37.  lilvers,  silver 
candelabra. 

P.  10,  col,  1,  line  39,  meiHied,  crowned 
with  the  Mohammedan  crescent  moon. 
The  crescent  is  Ottoman,  not  Arabian,  an 
aaacbronisoi  pardonable  in  a  buy's  viskion. 

P.   10,   col.   3,   line  46.     Feriian  girl. 


The  Persian  girl  "Noureddin,  the  fair 
~  uan."  in  The  Arabian  Nighli'  Enttr- 
tainmenls. 

P.  !i,  Ode  to  Mehoby.  [First  pub- 
hshed  in  i8jo.  My  father  considered  this 
one  of  the  best  of  his  early  ai 
concentrated  Nature-poems.  —  Ed.] 

The  Ode  to  Memory  is  a  very  early 
poem;  all  except  the  lines  beginning 
"My  friend,  with  you  to  live  alone," 
which  were  addressed  to  Arthur  Hailam 
and  added. 

P.  1 1,  line  g.    yeslemiglil,  the  past. 

P.  II,  col.  i.  Une  34  to  p.  ii.  col,  i,  line  5. 
Of  purple  difs,  aloo/  descried; 
Come  from    the    woods    thai    biit    the   pay 

hiU-sidf. 
The  seven  elms,  the  papJars  four 
Thai  stand  beside  my  father's  door. 
And  ckiejiy  from  the  brook  thai  lava 
To'purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand, 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rtisky  cotes. 

The  rectory  at  Somersby.    The  poplars 

[The  lawD  at  Somenby  was  over- 
shadowed on  one  ^de  by  the  wych-elms, 
and  on  the  other  by  larch  and  sycamore 
trees.  Here  the  poet  made  bis  early  song, 
"A  spuit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours." 
Beyond  the  path,  bounding  the  greensward 
to  the  south,  ran  in  the  old  days  a  deep 
border  of  lilies  and  roses,  backed  by  holly- 
hocks  and   suofloweii.    Beyond   that  was 

a  garden  bower'd  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots. 
Or  opening  upon  level  plot* 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
I'urple-spiked  lavender  — 
sloping  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  parson's 
field,  at  the  foof  of  which  flows,  by  "lawn 
and   lea,"   the   swift   steep-banked    brook, 
where    are    "btambly    wildernesses,"    and 
"sweet    forget-me-nots,"    and    under    the 
water     the     "long     mosses     sway."    The 
charm. and  beauty  of  this  brook  haunted 
him  through  life,  —  Ed.] 

P.  II,  col.  I,  line  i>.  veldt.  Somer^ 
is  on  the  wolds  or  hills,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  fens. 

[Edward     FitzGerald     writes:      "Loas 


.(Ic 


altct  A.  T.  had  aettled  in  tbc  I«le  of 
Wight,  I  used  to  uy  he  never  should 
have  left  oM  Liocolnahire,  wbeie  there 
were  not  only  such  grand  seas,  but  also 
such  fiat  Hill  and  Dale  unoog  The  Wolds, 
which  he  was  brought  up  on,  as  people  in 
geneisl  tcuce  thought  of."  —  Ed.] 

P.  II,  col.  I,  line  41.  Pikt.  Comber- 
Und  word  for  Peak. 

P,  II,  col.  I,  lines  41-44  refer  to  Mable- 

I  used  to  stand  (when  a  boy]  on  the 
sand-built  ridge  at  Mablethorpe  and 
think  that  it  was  the  s|Mne-bone  of  the 
world.  The  seas  there  are  interminable 
waves  rolling  along  interminable  shores  of 

P.  13.  Song.  [Written  at  Somersby; 
first  published  In  1&30.  —  Eo.] 

P.  rj,  line  13. 

HtavUy  AoRfi  Pit  tiger-lily. 

On  a  sloping  bed  the  tiger-lilies  drooped 
on  a  dank,  damp  day. 

[In  iSiS  my  father  had  written  the 
following  (hitherto  unpublished)  poem 
about  his  home: 

HOME 

What  shall  sever  me 

From  the  love  of  home? 

Shall  the  weary  sea. 

Leagues  of  sounding  foam  ? 

Shall  extreme  distress, 

Shall  unknown  disgrace, 

Hake  my  love  the  less 

For  my  sweet  birth-place  7 

Tho'  my  brains  grow  diy. 

Fancy  mew  her  wings. 

And  my  memory 

Forget  all  other  things,  — 

Tho'  I  could  not  tell 

My  left  hand  from  my  right,  — 

I  should  know  thee  well. 

Home  of  my  delight  I  Ed,] 

P.  13.  A  Character.  [First  published 
in  tS30.  This  man  was  "a  very  plaus- 
ible, parliament- like,  and  sell-satisfied 
q«aker  at  the  Union  Debating  Society." 
—  Edward  FlnGEBAlj>, 

The  following  characler-poem  was  also 
wtitten  at  Cambridge : 


TO  

Thou  may'st  remember  what  I  sud 
When  thine  own  Sfririt  was  at  strife 
Witb  thine  own  spirit.    "From  the  tomb 
And  chamel-place  of  purpose  dead. 
Thro'  ^ritual  dark  we  come 
Into  the  light  of  spiritual  life." 
God  walk'd  the  waters  of  ihy  soul. 
And  still'd  them.    When  from  change  to 

Led  silently  by  power  divine. 

Thy  thought  did  Miale  a  purer  range 

Of  prospect  up  to  self-control. 

My  joy  was  only  less  than  thine.      EnJ 

P.  13.  Tbe  Poet.  [Tirat  pubUriiHl  ia 
1830.  —  Ed.] 

Dmcer'i  villi  Ike  halt  ef  hale,  llu  icm  ^ 

The  poet  hates  hate ;  and  scorns  scon. 

|My  father  denounced  hale  and  scot  U 
if  they  were  "the  sns  against  the  H* 
Ghost."  —  ED.i 

P.  ij,  col.  a,  line  s-  Calpe.  Gibnhs 
(one  of  the  pilars  of  Herciiles)  was  tk 
western  lunit  of  the  old  world,  as  Caucasv 
was  the  eastern, 

P.  13,  col.  1,  line  19.  lit  omK-Jodi  1/ 
the  fidd-JUma,  tbe  dandelion. 

P.  14.  The  Poet's  Mind.  [First  pub- 
lished in  1830. —  Ed.1 

P.  14.  The  Sea-Fairies.  [Fn^  pab- 
lished  in  1830.  —  Ed.] 

P.   IS-    The  Desekixd  Hoi'SK  =  tte 

body  which  Life  and  Thought  have  left- 
IFirst  pd>li5hed  in  1830.  —  En.) 

P.  15.  The  Dying  Swan.  [Fust  p«b- 
Ushedin  1830.  — Ed.] 

P.  16,  col.  1,  line  s- 

Chasitts  ilsdf  al  its  em  wild  wHl. 
The  drcUng  of  the  swallow. 

P,  16,  col.  1.  line  14.  lie  (wnuct,  llie 
'Gaehc  funeral  song. 

P.  16.  col,  1.  line  a6,  mfAJni,  Angk- 
Saxon  svxg.  a  sound.  Modified  into  an 
oniHnatopiEic  word  for  the  soft  sound  or 
the  deep  dghing  of  the  wind. 


p.  16.  A  DuGE.  [First  published  in 
i8jo.  —  Ed.| 

P.  16,  col.  i,  line  1.  carkelk.  vexeth. 
[From  Ute  Latin  carcare,  to  load,  wbence 
to  charge.  —  EuJ 

P.  16,  col.  I,  line  16,  iilaltre.  (or 
e^antine.    Cf. 

"With  scamour  was  set  and  egUtere." 

Tkt  Fhure  and  the  Ltafe, 

P.  16,  (ol.  :,  line  33.  pUacked,  plaited 
(^i(o).    [Cf.   Much   Ado    abBul   Nolhins, 

"the  pleached  bower, 
Where  hone)^uckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  eater."  Ed.| 

P.  16,  col.  1.  line  14.  long  purplts  (Vicia 
Cracca),  the  purple  vetch.  Nothing  to 
do  with  "  long  purples"  (Hamlet,  iv.  vii. 
170). 

P.  17.  col.  I,  line  1.  bidm-cncliel,  cicala. 
There  is  an  old  school-book  used  by  mc 
when  a  boy  {Analccia  Graca  Majora  ti 
Minora).  In  the  notes  there  to  a  poem 
of  Theocritus  I  iound  r^imf  translated 
"balm-cricket."  "Balm"  was  evidently 
a  corruption  o(  Baiim,  tree  (Bouin-griife). 

[A  t^afusioD  was  evidently  made  be- 
tween the  German  Batim  and  the  French 
baume.  —  Ed.] 

P.  17.  Love  asd  Deatb.  [First  pub- 
lished in  1830.  —  Ed.) 

P.  17,  line  4.  eaisia  (Gt.  tmrla,  a  space 
tike  danamon},  a  kind  of  laurel. 


"At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  [or  Sight." 

P.  17,  line  13.  emincHl,  standing  out 
like  a  tree. 

P.  17.  The  Ballad  o»  Oeiana. 
(First  published  in  1830.  —  Ed.] 

P.  17,  col.  a,  Une  i. 

In  Ike  yoD-Ttood  Mack  as  ntghi. 

Lear  made  a  fine  sketch  oi  this  al 
Kingley  Bottom,  near  Chichester,  which  is 
a  striking  vale  with  a  yew  grove  in  it 
When  we  saw  the  yews  their  blackness 
was  crowned  with  the  wild  white  clematis. 


P.  iS.  CiKCDHSTANCE.  [First  published 
in  1830.  — .  Ed.) 

P.  rS.  Tbe  Meuuh.  [First  .publisfaed 
iniSjo.  — Ed.| 

P.  19,  col.  r,  Une  4.  Tiakis.  Milton 
calls  it  "turkis."  lor  turquoise  is  the 
French  word  with  an  ugly  nasal  sound  in 
the  oi  diphthong. 

P.  iQ.  col.  t,  line  4.  olintndiHe,  a  small 
violet  garnet,  first  brought  from  Alabanda, 
a  dty  of  Alia  Minor.  Hence  "almondine" 
is  a  corruptioD  of  the  Latin  adjective  Ala- 
bandimt. 

P.  iQ.  The  Meehaid.  [First  published 
101830.  — Ed.) 

"  No  more  misshapen  (lom  the  waist, 

But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame." 

W,  Scott. 

P.  19,  col.  J,  line  30,  heUca  tphat  of 
Ike  sea,  an  underworld  of  which  the  sea  is 

P.  10.  Adeline.  [First  published  in 
1830. —  Ed.) 

P.  JO,  col.  a.  line  12.  Sidxtan. 
Arabian. 

P.  lo,  col.  1,  line  ii.  Lttlers  caasHps. 
Referring  to  the  red  spots  on  the  cowslip 
bell,  as  if  Ihey  were  letters  of  a  (airy 
alphabet.    Cf .  CymbrUne,  n,  ii.  30 : 

"like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 
P.  ao.     Makoaeet.      [First   published 
ia  1831.    All  the  poems  dated  [S33  were 
published  at  the  end  of  iSji.  —  Ed.| 
P.  II,  col.  1,  line  40.     teavy.    Cf. 
"Since  summer  firat  was  leavy." 
Muck  Ada,  uAii-rs. 
IMacbelh,   v.  vi.   i;    Pericles,  v.  i.  51. 
Later  editions  read  "  leafy."  —  Ed.) 

Rosalind.    [First  published  in 


1835. 


■Ed.) 


Eleanore.    [First  published  in 
[831.  —  Ed.| 
P.  3j.    Verse  viii.    Cf.  Saf^ho; 
^HtlitTai  iiot  i^res  laos  Stiiriy 
iniur  i>»^(J|  Both  irayrlat  TOi 
l^drti,  till  vXairlov  iS6  •purti- 
aas  iwaKoiti 


Ckxi'^le 


i\M  I 


t  iv  aT-tiBtmv  twriaan  ■ 

>  lit  r  CSu  ppaxiui  in  ^i^Mt 

tai*  lii'  yXwifff"  (alt  XArxO'  1* 
a  Xpm  '"f  inniiipiiiaMy, 
Ttcai  S'  obdit  ipriii,  iTipp6n- 

n'  ISput  i«nz<"-oi,  Tpiiiot  Si 

■  T«S»iiici|r)   6\lya'rii46f 
tpalrt/iai  AXXa. 
.  riXnanr,  [/id  xal  t/kijio]. 


P.  gj.  Sonnet  V.  BuonapamiB.  IHiS 
published  in  iSji.  —  Ed.| 

P.  IS-  SMUMtVI.  POLAHli.  [Fintimle 
liihedln  i8}].  — Ed.] 

Pp.  55.  a6.  SonDcU  VH.  VIII,  TL 
(First  publiibed  b  1865,  altlkourt  irritbi 
in  early  life.  —  Ed.] 

P.  16.    Sooaet  X.    [Vint  pulifidu 


1831. 


P.     23.      MV     tllE     IS     FULL     OF     WEABY 

DAYS,     and     the     neit     poem     banning 
"When  in  the  darkness  over  me,"  were 
OTisinally    two    poems,    tlio'    one    in    the 
edition,  dated  183J,  published  in  1831. 
P.  24,    Wben  im  the  darkness  over 

P.    14,    line    10.    jcfifcfaj.    Originally 

"laughters."  I  was  one  day  walking  with 
a  friend  in  a  copse,  and  1  heard  bird- 
laughter.  1  have  no  eyes,  so  to  speak. 
He  said,  "That's  a  jay,"  It  may  have 
been  a  woodpecker  as  far  as  my  ears  could 
teU.  However,  whether  he  was  right  i 
bis  eyesight  or  I  in  my  hearing,  I  did  once 
catch  a  jay  in  the  act  ol  laughing.  I  once 
crept  with  the  greatest  caution  thro'  a 
wood  and  came  right  underneath  a  jay. 
I  heard  him  chuckUng  to  himself;  and  the 
afternoon  sun  was  full  upon  him;  I  broke 
n  twig  of  the  tree  he 


Tched  01 


ybew 


J>.I 


P.  16.    Soimet  XI.    The  Briduiuid.   ^ 
[First   published   in    iSja.    On   May  11, 
1836,     my     father's     best-loved     bmlbo.    | 
Charles  Tennyson  Turner,  married  Looiu   , 
Sellwood,   my   mother's   youn^st   aaa.   • 
My  mother  as  a  bridesmaid  was  lakcn  bu 
church   by  my    father.    They   had  rat^ 
been  in  each  other's  company  since  tto: 
first  meeting  in  1830,  when  the  Sdlwwi' 
had  driven  over  one  spring  day  from  Horo 
castle  to  call  at  Somersby  Rectory. 

Two  other  eariy  sonneta  ara  vnfthr  <t 


[First  pub- 


P.  14.     Sonnet  I,     To 
Ushedin  iBaa.  — EdJ 

P.  14,  Sonnet  II.  To  J.  M.  K.  To 
my  old  college  friend,  J,  M.  Kemble. 
[First  published  In  1830.  He  gave  up 
bis  thought  of  taking  Orders,  and  devoted 
himself  to  Anglo-Saion  history  and  litera- 
ture,—En.] 

P.  14-  Sonnet  IV.  Alexander.  [ITrst 
published  in  1872,  although  written  much 
earlier.  —  En.] 

P.   IS,  line   4.    AmnnmUiH  Ouis.     This 
refers  to  Alexander's     .  . 
temple   of   Zeus   Ammon   in   the   Libyan 
desert. 


Thou,  from  the  firat,  unborn,  undying  lo^ 
Albeit  we  gate  not  on  thy  Tories  near, 
Before  the  (ace  of  God  didst  bre»lhe  mi 

Though  night  and  pain  and  ndn  and  doit 

reign  here.  I 

Thou  foldest  like  a  golden  atm<Mpb<'%       { 
The  very  throne  of  the  eternal  God ; 
pasang  tbro'  thee,  the  edicts  of  His  fiat 
Are  mellow'd  into  music,  borne  abroad 
By  the  loud  winds,   though  thej'  upr™' 

Even  from  bis  centred  deep* ;  thine  a>*"! 
Is  over  all ;  thou  wilt  not  brook  edi|>w; 
Thou  goest  and  retumest  to  His  Lip*^^  I 
Ijke    lightening;    thou   dost    ever   bn« 

The  silence  of  all  hearts,  unuttenbk  lax 


To  know  thee  ii  all  wisdom,  and  old  age 
Is  but  to  know  the* ;  dimly  we  bdwld  llw 
Athwart  the  veils  of  evil  wh><4i  eofoU  thrt 
We  beat  upon  oor  acUng  hearts  with  IW ; 
We  cry  (or  thee;   we  deem  the  wmM  ^ 

As  dwellers  In  Ism  idueU  bok  iv* 


.GcKHjIc 


The  mighty  diak  of  theit  nMJestic  lun. 
Hdlow'd  inawiul  chasms  of  whceUog  g\oi>m, 
Making  theiidity  dim,  90  wc  (Coze  on  tbee. 
Come,  thou  oE  many  irowiu,  white-robM 

Love, 
0  rend  Ihc  veil  in  twain  '■  all  men  adore  thee ; 
Heaven   oietb   after  tliee ;    eatlh  wailetli  . 

Breathe  oa  thy  wingid  throne,  and  it  atiali 

lo  music  and  in  Ugbt  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Ed.1 
P.  tj.  The  Lady  or  Shaiott.  [Fir»t 
pubiished  in  1831.  and  much  altered  hi 
1&41.  —  Ed.|  Takot  from  an  Italian 
nureiette,  Dnma  it  SealaUa.  Shaiott  and 
Astotat  are  the  same  voids.  The  Lady  of 
Shaiott  is  evidently  the  Elaine  of  the  Merle 
d'Arlkur.  but  I  do  Dot  think  that  1  had 
eter  heaid  of  the  Utter  when  I  wrote  the 
fanner.  Shaiott  waa  a  lofter  lound  than 
"Scalott."       Stalott     wokUd     hava     been 


P.  17,  col.  I,  line  5.  CanriM  (unlike 
the  Cainelot  of  the  Celtic  legends)  is  on  the 
wa  in  the  Italian  story. 

[The  key  to  this  tale  of  nugic  symboliim 
is  of  deep  human  significance  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lines : 

Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lover*  lately  wed ; 
"I  am  half  ^ck  of  shadows,"  said 
The  Lady  of  Shaiott. 


ED.) 


i.t£). 


P.  at,  col,  a,  Hne  ff>. 

TiB  her  Hand  was  frtntn  shaly. 
Geocse  Eliot  liked  my  first  the  best : 

TiU  bn  smooth  face  sharpen'd  slowly. 

P.  ao.  Ma«im«a  in  the  Sodtr.  (First 
puUiAed  in  iBji.  —  En.)  The  idea  of 
tliis  came  into  my  head  between  Narbonne 
and  Ferptguan. 

|"It  is  bitended,  you  will  perceive,  as  a 
kind  of  pendant  to  his  former  poem  of 
HarioHa,  the  idea  of  both  being  the 
ezpFcsHon  of  desolate  loneliness,  but 
with  this  distinctive  variety  in  (he  second, 
tbM  it   paints  the  lorloto  feeling  as  it 


would  exist  under  the  influence  of  different 
impressionB  of  sense.  When  we  were 
journeying  together  this  summer  through 
the  South  of  France  we  came  upon  a  range 
of  country  just  corresponding  to  his  pre- 
omceived  thought  of  a  bairsiness,  .  ,  . 
and  the  portraiture  of  the  scenery  in  this 
poem  la  most  faithful.  Vou  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  (hat  the  essential  and  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  conception 
requires  in  the  SouUun  Mariana  a  greater 
lingering  on  the  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  less  palpable  transition  of  the  poet 
into  Mariana's  fedints,  than  was  the  case 
in  the  fonnei  poem."  (A.  H.  Hallam  to 
W.  B.  Domie.)  —  Ed.] 

P.  JO,  col.  I,  Hoe  4. 

AIeK  a  dry  cimU  Jiinf. 
Originally  b  IMS. 

At  tall  of  eve  a  cricket  sung. 

P.  30-    The  Two  Voicbs. 

ITh*  Tm  Vaicts,  or  TkmtUi  ef  a 
Suicide  (first  published  in  iSm,  but  dated 
1833),  describing  the  conflict  in  a  soul 
between  Faith  and  Sceptidsm,  waa  begun 
after  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  which, 
as  my  father  told  me,  lor  a  while  blotted 
out  all  joy  from  his  life,  and  made  him 
long  for  death. 

In  the  earliest  manuscript  of  Tht  T«v 
Virices  a  fine  verse  which  was  omitted  in 
tha  publisbtd  edition  'a  found  after  "under 
earth"  (p.  J4.,  ool.  i,  Unejg): 

From  when  his  baby  pulses  beat 

To  when  his  hands  in  their  last  heat 

Pick  at  the  death-mote  on  the  sheet. 
Ed.] 

P.  30,  col,  I.  line  ts.   M  Iky  iefitiency. 


P.  ii,  col.  a,  line  15. 

iMi  up,  tin  SM  U 
The  fold  =  the  cloud. 


P.  31,  col.  3.  line  iB.     Etuhratint  cloud. 
Iiton  embraced  a  cloud,  hoping  to  emhraca 


p.  33,  col.  t,  lina  u. 

Tit  tlemmli  Ktrc  kindiier  mix'd. 
Some  have  happiei  dispositions. 

P.  33.  col.  I,  line  21. 

The  limplt  senses  aam'd  kit  ktad. 
The  umple  senses  made  death  a  king. 

P.  34,  col.  1,  lines  31,  31. 

Before  Ike  lillte  diicli  begM 
To  feed  Iky  bones  wM  lime. 

(Cf-  Aninal  Fkysiolosy,  by  W.  B.  Car- 
penter: "In  the  first  development  oi  the 
embryo,  a  sort  of  mould  of  cartilaee  is  laid 
down  [01  the  ereater  part  of  the  bones. 
.  .  .  The  process  of  os«fica(ioD,,or  bone- 
formalion,  commences  with  the  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  iDtercellulai  sub- 
stance of  the  cartila^,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  network,  in  the  interspaces  of  which  are 
seen  the  remuns  of  the  canilage-cells. 
The  tissue  thus  formed  can  scarcely  be 
considered  .as  true  bone,  lor  it  contains 
neither  lacana  nor  canaiiiuli.  Before 
long,  however,  it  undergoes  vety  important 
changes;  for  many  ol  the  partitions  are 
removed,  so  that  the  minute  chambers 
which  they  separated  coalesce  into  larger 
ones ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  cancelli  of 
the  spongy  substance,  arvd  the  Haversian 
canals  of  the  more  compact."  —  Ed.| 

P,  36,  col.  I,  line  3. 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  powers. 

(Edward   FitzGerald   says:    "Composed 
le  walked  about  the  Dulwich  meadows." 


—  Ed.| 

P.    36.     The     Miller's     Daughixi 
[First  pubUshed  in  iSji;    much  altered  i 
1841,  —  Ed.I    No  particular  mill,   but 
I  thought  at  all  of  any  mill  it  was  that  of 
Trumpington,  near  Cambridge, 

[FitzGerald  notes:     "This    Poem, 
may  be  seen,  is  much  altered  and  enlarged 
from  the  1st    Ed.  (dated)   1833 ; 
respects,  I  think,  not  for  the  better ;  losing 
somewhat  of  the  eaay  character  of  'Talk 
over  the  Walnuts  and  the  Wine.'     Any- 
how,  would   one   not   preserve   the   &rst 
stania  of  the  original,  slightly  altered, 
A,  T.  suggested  to  me? 
I  met  in  all  the  dose  green  ways, 

While  walking  with  my  rod  and  line. 


The  Miller  with  his  mealy  face. 

And  long'd  to  take  his  hand  to  mine. 
He  lotA'd  90  jolly  and  so  good. 

When  fishing  in  the  milldam-watet. 
I  laugh'd  to  see  him  as  he  stood. 

And  dreamt  not  of  the  miller's  daughla. 
Eel 

P.  36,  col,  3,  lines  31, 33. 

BdeiB  the  chestnuCi,  when  Iheir  ia'i 
Were  (Usltmni  to  Ike  ireety  Hat. 

First  reading : 

Beneath  those  gummy  chestnut  baft 
That  glistened  in  the,  April  blue. 

P.  37.  VecK  omitted  after  col.  i.Eaeja 
That  slope  beneath  the  chestnut  laD 

Is  woo'd  with  chmcest  breaths  of  ait; 
Medunki  that  I  could  tdl  you  iH  i 

The  cowslips  and  the  kingcups  tbtn, 
Each  coltsfoot  down  the  grassy  bent  | 

Whose  round  leaves  hold  the  gatha''i! 

Each  quaintly-folded  cuckoo-pint 

And  silver-paly  cuckoo  flowd. 

[Cuckoo-pint,  or  Lords  and  Laifin, 
Arum  maculalum.  Cuckoo-Sowei,  C»- 
dantine  prateruis.  —  Ed.] 

P,  37,  col.  3.  lines  17-40,  [SpMUoi: 
writes  in  the  Edinburi/i  for  April  i(ij. 
'"The  Miller's  Daughter'  is  mudi  a- 
riched  by  the  introducticai  ol  the  motbn 
of  the  lover ;  and  the  following  besutiU 
stanzas  (which  many  people  bowe\'a'.  *i^ 
be  ill  satisfied  to  miss)  are  diiplaod  lo 
make  room  for  beauty  of  a  much  hi^ 

Remember  you  the  clear  moonlight 


That 


iltheei 


it«ni-ing  white 

I  stepp'd  upon  the  old  mill  bridge  ? 
I  beard  you  whisper  from  above. 

A  lute-toned  whisper.  'I  am  ben!' 
I  murmur'd  '  Speak  again,  my  love; 

The  stream  is  loud :  I  caonot  bear  - ' 
I  heard,  as  I  have  seem'd  to  hear. 

When  all  the  under-air  was  still. 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  New  Year 

Call  to  the  freshly -flower'd  hiO. 
I  heard,  as  I  have  often  heard. 

The  nightingale  in  leavy  woods 
Call  to  its  mate  when  nothing  stirr'd 

To  left  or  ri^t  but  (alliog  Onods. 


"That,  we  observe,  are  away:  and  tbe 
foUowioc  Kracelul  Bad  teader  picture,  lull 
of  tbe  alnrit  of  English  rural  life,  appears 
in  Iheii  place.  [The  late  squire's  son,  we 
should  prcaume,  is  beat  on  majr^ing  the 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  miller) : 

And  slowly  wis  my  mother  brought 


Appioacliiiig,  pre 


lU  heart  to  beait." 
Ed.I 


P.  38.  Fatiua.  [Published   in 
wbich  this  quotation  from  Sappbo  was  pre- 
fiied: 

i^lrrral  iiok  rijrti  trat  tfcourir 
lniMt  &wtif.  Ed,1 

P.  39.  (Enohe.  Married  to  Paris,  and 
afterwards  deserted  by  him  for  Helen. 
The  sequel  of  the  tale  is  poorly  given  in 
Quintus  Calaber. 

[See  The  Dealk  af  (Enimt,  p.  85. 
My  father  viuted  tbe  Pyrenees  wilb 
Arthur  Hallam  in  1830.  From  tbis  time 
forward  the  lonely  Pyrenean  peaks,  the 
mountains  with  "their  streaka  of  virgin 
snow."  like  the  Maladetta,  mountain 
"lawns  ajid  meadow-ledges  midway 
down,"  and  the  "long  brook  falling  thro' 
the  dov'n  ravine,"  were  a  continual  source 
of  in^Hration.  fie  wrote  part  of  CEiwiu 
in  fhe  valley  of  Cautereti.  His  sojourn 
there  was  also  commemorated  oae-and- 
thirty  years  afterward  in  "Ail  along  the 
valley,"  tEnam  was  first  published  in 
igj3,  but  was  republished  in  1842  with 
considerable  alterations.  —  Ed.) 

I  had  an  idiotic  hatred  of  hyphens  in 
those  days,  but  though  I  printed  such 
words  as  "glinriver,"  "  Wndrillwlne "  I 
always  gave  them  in  reading  their  full  two 
accenti.  Coleridge  thought  because  of 
these  hyphened  words  that   I   could  not 


He  ; 


ought  U 


regular  metre  in  crdei  that  I  might  learn 
what  metre  was  —  not  knowing  that  in 
earliest  youth  I  had  written  hundreds  of 
lines  in  the  regular  Popian  measure.  I 
remember  my  father  (who  was  himself 
something  of  a  poet  and  wrote  very  regular 
metre)  saying  to  me  when  in  my  early 
teens,  "Don't  write  always  such  exact 
metre —  break  it  now  and  then  to  avoid 
ntonotony."  1  now  think  that  we  want 
two  fdtmi  ol  hyphen,  t.g.    "Paper  bang- 


ing Manufacturer"  is  a  "Manufacturer 
made  of  paper  and  hung  in  effigy."  Paper- 
hanging-Manulactu  rer.  "InvaUd  Chair- 
maker"  is  a  sick  maker  of  chairs.     Invalld- 

P.  3Q,  col.  I,  line  1.  Ida.  On  the 
south  of  Troas. 

P.  3q.  col.  1.  line  4.  Gargara  or  Garfonn. 
Tbe  highest  part  of  Mt.  Ida. 

Ipsa  SUBS  mirantui  Gatgaia  messes. 

P.  39,  col.  1,  line  10.  Parit,  imcc  htr 
flaymalt  m  Ike  hills.  (See  Apollodorus, 
iii.  u,  etc.  — Ed.I 

P.  }•),  col.  1,  lines  16.  17.    This  sort  of 

0  MoOitr  Ida,  many-JoiHUaMd  Ida, 
Dear  molher  Ida,  harktn  en  I  die 
is  found  in  Theocritus.    For  "many-foun- 
tain'd"  d,  /;.  viii.  47; 
Hijif  C  ((an  wgXurfJajia,  nrrripa  AfpiS* 
and  elsewhere  in  the  /fiod. 
P.  30,  col.  I.  line  18. 
For  mm  Uie  mnnday  quiti  kaldi  Ike  kill. 
lufatifipiiili  i'  iix   tpot  ^vxla. 
Callimachus.  Lavacmm  Palladii,  71. 
P.    3g.  col.  1,  line  11.      and  Ae  aituU 
are  dead.     Altered  from  the  original  read- 
ing oi  1841.  "and  (he  cicala  sleeps."     In 
these  hnes  describing  a  perfect  stillness,  I 
did  not  like  the  jump,  "  Rests  like  a  shadow 
—  and    the  cicala   sleeps."     Moreover,    in 
the  heat  of  noon  the  cicala  is  generally  at 
its  loudest,  though  I  have  read  that,  in 
eilreme  heat,  it  is  silent.    Some  one  (I 
forget  who)  found  them  silent  at  noon  on 
the  slopes  ol  Etna. 

In  tiie  Pyrenees,  where  part  of  this  poem 
was  written,  I  saw  a  very  beautiful  species 
of  dcala,  which  had  scarlet  wings  spotted 
with  black.  Probably  nothing  of  tbe  kind 
exists  in  Mount  Ida. 

39.  col.  1,  line  31.  fimeer  dreops, 
vers  droop"  in  tbe  original  edition 
11  was  a  misprint  for  "flower  droops." 


"Floi 


written,  is  not.  as  some  wrilers  uy,  taken 

from  Shakespeue: 

"Mine  eyet  arc  lull  of  teus,  my  beart  of 

3  Henry  VI.  n.  in.  17. 

P-  30.  col.  a,  line  34. 

Rust  iloidy  (o  a  musie  slndy  brtallifd. 
[Cf.  Tilkmia,  p.  9;,  Fol.  >.  lines  i,  i : 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  IlioD  like  a  miM  rose  into  tovers; 
*nd  Ovid.  Hcroiies.  xvi.  170: 


P.  40.  col.  r,  line  17.  /oom-Jow.  The 
rainbow  in  the  cataract,  formed  by  the 
Mmshiae  on  the  foam. 

P.  40,  col.  I,  line  11.  Haperian  gold, 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

P.  40,  col.  I,  line  31.  marrud  brmrs, 
meeting  eye-brows,  irimlipvt  xdpa,  TImoc. 
viii.  71.  (Ct.  Ovid,  Arlis  Amalmae,  iii. 
»oi,  "coD&nia  superdlii."  —  Ed.| 

P.  40,  col.  5,  line  16. 

And  at  Ikcir  feel  the  crocus  brake  like  fire. 
[Cf.  KP>*«>Tfl'  tpiiot,  Oed.  Coloneus,  685. 
—  ED.i 

It  is  the  flune-like  petal  of  the  crocus 
which  IB  alluded  to,  not  only  the  colour. 
I  will  antwer  (or  it  that  no  modem  poet 
can  writs  a  single  hne  but  among  the  in- 
numerablD  authors  of  the  world  you  will 
■omewhere  find  a  striking  parallelism.  It 
Is  tbs  unimaginative  man  who  thinlu  eveiy- 
thing  borrowed. 

P.  40,   col.  1.  line 


F.  40,  col,  1,  line  17.  asphodel,  a  sort 
of  lily.  The  word  "daffodil"  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  "a^hodel."  [Fleut 
d'aipludiU.  -  Ed.1 

P.  40,  col,  1,  line  14,  peacech,  sacied  to 
Heri. 

P.4[,col.i,linei;. 
Ral  in  a  happy  place  and  yuiet  seats. 
Scilicet  is  Superis  labor  est,  ea  euro  quietos 
Soltidtat. 

Aeneid,  I  v.  370-380. 


and  ■  .  ■  sedesque  quirtae 

Quas  ntqiu  iMUuUunt  renti. 

Lucretius,  De  Rernm  Nal.  Hi.  it 

P.    41,    col.    I.   line    15.    ffenkaorUi. 

Founded  on  the  Chaucerian  word  "ova- 

Cf.  Trnlus  and  Criirytc. 


Bk.  i: 


68s. 


Sefud  oj  fi 


P.  41.  col.   1.  line   iS.    {The  Coddcs 

pictures  the  full-grawn,  fuU-otbed  Will  &i 
a  young  planet  pursuing  its  mighty  path  a 
a  series  of  revolution!,  each  rei-oiuda; 
more  and  more  symmetrical,  and  de^'oid  d 
halting  epicycles;  until  ils  coune  is  fsK- 
tiooless,  —  pure  unhesiuting  Will.  —  foMt 
ling  ifithaut  let  or  hindrance  the  law  of  in 
being  in  absolute  freedom.  My  fatbs 
often  repeated  his  lines  on  Free  mil: 

This  main-mirade,  that  thou  art  tbou. 
With  power  <mi  thine  own  act  and  oo  tht 

world; 
and  would  enlarge  upon  man's  conseqnorl 
moral  obligations,  upon  the  law  wtgd 
claims  a  free  obedience,  and  upco  the 
pursuit  of  moral  perfection  (in  imitaliM  d 
the  Divine)  to  wiiidi  man  is  called.  —  &> !   ' 

P.  41,  col.  >,  line  17.  Paphuai.  Idaiim 
and  Paphos  in  Cyprus  are  sacied  to 
Aphrodite. 

P.  43.  col.  3,  line  j.    The  Abt 
Eri>  the  goddess  of  itrife,  discord. 

p.  4J.  cl.  1, 11m  II. 
A  fire  dancu  before  her,  and  •  m 

a. 


J,  tJor  ri  rip 


Iwipxtrv  "  fiai- 
AcKh.  At.  I 

P.  43.    Thx  Sisrais.    [First  pubiii 
in   i83».  — Ed.)    Mrs.   Tom  Taykir  ta> 
made  a  fine  setting  Iot  this. 

P.  4j.  The  Paiace  of  Aar.  [Tire 
published  in  edition  dated  1833;  ^"^ 
reallj'  1833.  — Ed.|  Trench  [aflerwiri* 
Archbishop  of  Dublin)  said,  when  we  «r 
al  Trinity  (Cambridge)  togethv.  "TouD- 

Beauty.    Good   and   Knowledge  an  thnt 
That  never  can  be  sunder'd  witbool  tc 


lie. 
Howling  is  outer  lUrkness. 

(Speddinc  writes  tbit  the  poem  "repre- 
sents allFgoiicBlly  (he  omdltiaii  of  a.  nilnd 
whicb,  io  the  love  ot  beauty,  and  the 
triumphant  conraousness  oS  knowledge. 
and  inlellectunl  supremacy,  [n  (he  intenst 
enjoyment  ot  lis  own  power  and  glory,  has 
lost  sight  of  Us  reUtion  to  man  and  Gud." 
—  Ed.) 

When  I  Gnt  contzived  the  plan  of  The 
Paltite  oj  Art,  I  hilended  id  have  intro- 
duced both  sculptura  and  paintings  into 
it,  but  I  only  finished  two  sculptures. 
One  was  the  Tishbite  whom  the  rswen  Ted. 

As  when  he  stood  on  Caimd-sterps, 

With   one   arm   si  retch 'd   out   bate,   and 

mock'd  and  said, 

"Come,  cry  aloud  —  he  sleeps." 

Tan,   eager,   lean   and   strong,   his   cloak 

wind-bonie 

Behind,  his  forehead  heavenly  bright 
From  the  cleat   marble   pouring  glorious 

Lit  as  with  inner  light. 
(Xympiai  was  the  mother  of  Alexander 
tlie  Great,  and  devoted  ta  the  Orphic  rites. 
She  was  wont  in  the  dances  proper  to 
these  ceremonies  to  have  great  tame 
serpents  about  her. 
One  was  Olympias:  the  floating  snnte 

RoU'd  round  her  ankles,  round  bet  waist 
Knotted,  and  folded  once  about  ber  neck. 

Her  perfect  lips  to  taste, 
■  Down   from   the   shoulder   moved ;    she 
seeming  blithe 
Declined  her  head :  on  every  si<te 
The  dragon's  curves  melted,  and  mingled 

The  woman's  youthful  pride 
Of  rounded  limbs. 

P.  44,  col.  r,  line  a.  \Slreps.  The 
shadow  of  Saturn  thrown  on  Ihe  luminous 
ring,  though  the  planet  revolves  in  ten  and 
a  half  hours,  appears  to  be  motionless.  — 
Ed.| 

P.  44,  col.  I.  line  Hi.  That  Unt  broad 
urge,  a  broad  horizon. 

1  Us.  rcsdins. 


P.  45,  col-  I,  line  8,  *oafy.  The 
under^de  of  the  olive  leaf  Is  white. 

P.  45,  col.  I,  line  ij.  brxiuli-wrk  a! 
ailly  sardonyx.  The  Parisian  fewellen 
apply  graduated  degrees  of  heat  to  the 
sardonyi,  by  which  the  originat  colour  is 
changed  to  various  colours.  They  imitate 
thus,  among  other  things,  bunches  tA 
grapes  with  green  tendrils. 

P.  45,  col.  I.  line  14. 

Sat  smiUng,  bait  in  arm. 

[Edward  FiizGerald  wrote  a  note  for  me 
on  this:  "After  visiting  Italy  tome  twenty 
years  alter  this  poem  was  written,  be  told 
me  that  he  bad  been  prepared  for  RaSodle, 
but  not  for  Michael  Angdo ;  whose  picture 
at  Florence  of  a  Madoruia  dragging  a 
'ton  of  a  child'  ovei  one  shoulder  almost 
revolted  him  at  first,  but  drew  him  toward 
itself  altcrwaid,  and  '  would  not  out  of 
memory.'  I  forget  if  he  saw  the  Dresden 
Raffaelle,  but  he  would  speak  of  the  Child 
than   (he  whole 


1  far  a 


His 


;  his 


Jupiter's,  perhaps  tt 
so.'  But  when  A.  T.  had  a  babe  of  his 
own.  he  saw  Ft  was  not '  too  much  so,'  'I 
am  afraid  of  him :  babies  have  a  grandeur 
which  childten  lose,  their  look  of  awe  and 
wonder,  I  used  to  think  the  old  painters 
overdid  the  expression  and  di^ily  of  Ihcii 
infant  Chrisls,  but  I  see  they  didn't.'  "  — 
Ed.) 

P.  45.  col.  I,  line  33. 

Or  mylkic  Ulhrr's  Jrtply-mmaded  icm. 

Arthur  when  he  was  "smitten  thro'  the 
helm"  by  Modred. 

Here  this  verse  was  omitted  r 
Ot  blue.eyed  Kriemhitt  from  a  craggy  bcdd 

Athwart  the  liKht-green  rows  of  vine, 
Pour'd  blazing  hoards  of  Nibelungen  gold 
Down  to  the  guify  Rhine. 

P.  45,  col.  J,  line  3. 
Tie  uvoil-nymph,  itay'd  Uie  Auiffnian  king 


:   the  laws   t 


p.  AS,  oA.  1,  line  s-  engroiTd 
Iberaktic  torn  for  seriated.  —  Ed.J. 

P.  45,  od.  >,  Hdc  7.  Indian  Coma, 
tbe  Hindu  God  of  yoimg  love,  son  of 
Bnhjna. 


printer's  enor.  [Cf.  Moschus,  Id.  ii. 
I2I-S.  — Ed.J 

P.  45,  col.  9,  line  tS,  Ikt  supremt 
Caucasian  mind.  [The  Caucasian  tange 
was  diaught  lo  form  the  N,W.  border  oi 
Weatem  A^  from  which  the  races  wbo 
peopled  Europe  originally  came.  —  Ed.] 

P.   45,   col,   5,  line  19.    Ionian  father, 

P.  46,  col.  I.  line  17.  lar/e-brmc'd 
Verulam.  The  bust  o(  Bacoa  in  Triiuty 
College  Library.  "Livy"  is  in  one  of 
Ihe  original  verses  here,  and  looks  queer. 
Our  cla3«cal  tutor  at  Trinity  College  used 
to  call  him  such  a  great  poel  thai  I 
suppose  he  got  into  my  palace  tfani'  bis 
recommendation. 

[FitiGerald  wrote:  "]n  this  advance- 
ment of  Livy  I  ^recognize  the  fashion  ot 
A.  T.'s  college  ilays.  "h™  the  German 
school,  with  Coleridge,  Julius  Hare,  etc., 
lo  expound,  came  to  reform  all  our 
Notions,  I  remember  thai  Livy  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  were  'the  greatest  poets 
neit  to  Shakespeare.'  " 

The  "original  verses"  referred   to  ran 
thus: 
Cervantes ;  the  bright  face  ot  Caldecon ; 

Robed  David,  touching  holy  strings ; 
The  Halicainassean ;  and  alone, 
Alfred,  the  Bower  of  kings. 
laaiah  with  herce  Ezekiel. 

Swarth  Moses  by  the  Coptic  sea, 
Plato.  Petrarca.  IJvy.  and  Raphael, 
And  eastern  CoofuIzK. 


Full'welUng   fountain-heads   of   change, 
etc.  Ed.I 

P.  46,  col,  1,  line  18. 

The  first  0/  those  who  knav 

'*  II  maestro  di  color  chj  sanno," 
as  Dante  says  of  Aristotle  in  Injeme,  iii. 


In  the  first  edition,  in  tbe  centre  o{  the 
four  quadiangles  was  a  huge  tower. 
Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  ^aa 

Shudder'd  with  silent  stars,  she  domh, 
And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eya 

Pierced  thro'  the  mystic  dome, 
R^ions  of  lucid  matter  taking  form*. 

Brushes  of  hie,  hazy  gleams. 
Clusters  and  beds  of  worids,  and  bee-Eke 

Of  suns,  and  starry  streams. 
She  saw  the  snowy  poles  and  IDOOOS  of  Uan, 

That  mystic  &eld  of  drifted  light 
In  mid  Orion  and  the  married  stars.' 

" ileoni  oj  Mors"  is  the  only  modem 
reading  here.  All  tbe  rest  are  more  Ihaa 
half  a  century  old. 

P.  46,  col.  r,  line  is,  as  mom  fnm 
Memnon.  [The  statue  cd  Meoinon  near 
Thebes  vaa  said  to  give  forth  music  when 
tbe  rays  of  tbe  rising  sun  struck  it .  —  EnJ 

P,  46,  col,  1,  line  6,  axo^au,  crowns. 
[Cf.  Shelley's  ^rfnuu,  xi. : 

"and  threw 
The  wreath  upixi  him,  tike  an  anadcm. 
Which    frozen    tears    instead    of    peads 
begem."  Eb.J 

P.  46.  col.  I.  line  S.  hoOav'd  mtrmt 
bJ  letni  Igems  hollowed  out  for  Ismpa.  — 
Ed.|. 

P.  46.    After  line  16  in  col.  1  uatd  to 
come  these  verses ; 
"FroDi  shape  to  shape  at  first  within  the 

The  brain  is  moulded,"  she  began, 
"And  thro'  all  phases  of  all  thongfat  I  ooBt 
Unto  the  perfect  man. 

All  nature  widens  upward.    Evermore 

The  simpler  essence  lower  lie». 
More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owniog  more 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise." 
P.  47,  col.  I,  line  7. 

The  abysmal  dttps  nj  PtrsomJUy, 

Arthur  Hallun  once  pointed  out  to  me. 

or  I  to  him,  a  quotation  in  some  review 

from  J.  P.  Richter  where  he  talks  of  an 


"abyamil  Ich."  "I  believe  that  ra- 
deinption  is  universal  in  so  far  as  it  leFt  n 
obstacle  beLwecD  man  and  God  but  man 
own  will ;  Ihat  indeed  is  in  the  power  of 
God's  election,  with  whom  alone  rest 
abysmal  secrets  of  petsonalily"  {A.  H. 
Bailam's  Renaini,  p.  iji). 

P.  47,  Qd.  T,  line  :6. 

A  nd,  mill  dim  frcUtd  Jorchtadi  all. 

CI.     "moth-(retted     gaiments."        Nc 
wrinkled,  but  worm-fretted   (Old   Englis 

P.  4J,  col.  1,  line  j. 

Tkt  hoUea  orb  ef  moving  CitcumiUnce. 

Some  old  writer  calls  the  Heavens  "the 
Circumstance."     When  an  undergtadui 
a  friend  said  to  me,  "How  fine  the  wi 


Herei 
The    1 


a  play  oi 


describes    the 
universe  as  scooped  out  of  chaos. 

P.  48.  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Ve«e, 
[First  published  In  1842,  although  wiitlen 
early.  —  En.]  A  dramatic  poem  drawn 
from  DO  paiticulai  character. 

P.  48, 1^1.  I,  line  II. 

The  lardener  Adam  and  Ids  mfe. 

"The  grand  old  gardener"  in  my 
ori^nal  MS.  was  altered  to  "the  gardener 
Adam"  because  of  the  frequent  letters 
from  friends  asking  me  for  explanation. 

P.  49.  The  Mav  Queen.  [An  eariy 
poem  first  written  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
published  in  the  edition  dated  i6j3.  except 
the  "Condusion."  added  and  published 
in  1841.  FitzGeraid  says:  "The  Hay 
Queen  is  all  Lincolnshire  inland,  as  LacksUy 
Halt  its  sea-board."  —  En.] 

P.    40,   line  30.     CMCkBO-fimners.     Lady's 
smock  {Cardamiiw  pralensii).    [Cf. 
"When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver-while,"  etc. 

Lme'j  Laimit's  Lost,  v.  ii.  005.  —  Ed.J 

P.  SO.  THEMAVQtTEEN:  New  Year's 
Eve. 

P.  so,  line  8.  Tie  Ueisom  on  Ike 
UackUwm.  "The  May  upon  tbe  black- 
thorn" —  how  did  this  reading  get  into  the 
original  text  ?  The  May  was  so  1e 
there  was  orvly  blackthorn  in  May. 


P.  so.  line  12.  CkarUs's  Wain.  "Tbe 
Great  Bear,"  or  "The  Plough, '  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  dd  Egyptians,  "The  Thigh." 

P.  51-     The    May   Queeni    Conclo- 

P.  SI,  line  ai,  dealh-aalck.  a  beetle 
(Anobium  lesseUalam)  whose  ticking  is 
supposed  to  forebode  death. 

P.  SI,  line  15.  windaui-iari.  Looks  u 
if  brought  in  lor  the  rhyme.  I  was  think- 
ing of  our  old  house,  where  all  the  upper 
windows  had  iron  bars,  for  there  were 
eleven  of  us  children  living  in  the  upper 

P-  S3.  The  Lotos-Eaters-  IFirst 
published  in  the  edition  dated  1833,  much 
altered  and  published  in  1841. —  Ed.]  The 
treatment  of  (Enom  and  The  JjHos-Ealert 
is,  as  far  as  1  know,  original.  Of  rourae 
tbe  subject  of  The  Lalos-Ealtrs  is  taken 
from  the  Odytity.  a.  81  foil. 

P.  53,  line  3. 

In  the  afternaan  Ihey  came  unto  a  land. 

"The  strand"   was,   I  think,   my  first 


And  like   a   dornneard  imati,   Iht   lender 


P.  S3,  line  II.  SloK-dreppint  veils  0/ 
thinnest  lavnt.  Lying  among  these 
mountains  before  Ibis  waterfall,  that  comes 
down  one  tliousand  or  twefve  hundred  feet, 
I  sketched  it  (according  to  my  custom 
then)  in  these  words. 

P.  53.  line  13.  slender  galingale.  I 
meant  the  Cyftnu  papyrus  of  LinnaMs. 

P-  53,  ™l'  2i  line  13.  mmderini  fields. 
Made  by  me  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux 
to  Dublin  (1830).  I  saw  a  great  creamy 
slope  of  sea  on  the  horizon,  rolling  toward 

I  often,  as  I  say,  chronicle  on  the  spot, 
in  four  or  five  wrnds  or  more,  whatever 
strikes  me  as  picturesque  in  nature. 

P.  S3.    Loios-Eatebs  :    Cboric  Sono. 


p.  S3. 1.  6. 
r*rM  Hr'4  (jxUb  upM  tbi'i  tytt. 

1  ]xfaited,  coDUaiy  to  mr  custom,  "tir'd," 
not  "tired,"  (or  le*r  that  tb>  readers  might 
pronounce  the  word  "tirW,"  where«»  I 
wished  them  to  reiid  it  "tierd,"  prolonging 
as  much  as  might  be  the  diphthongic  >.' 

piVhen  at  Someisby  (iSjo-j?)  my  father 
now  and  then  listened  to  the  anging  and 
playing  of  his  sisters.  He  had  a  love  (or 
the  simple  style  of  Moiart,  and  (or  our  own 
national  air)  and  ballads,  but  only  cared  (or 
complicated  mu^c  as  suggesting  echoes  of 
winds  and  waves.  FilzGersld,  in  a  note  on 
The  Dream  aj  Fair  Wemcn,  St.  xLiv., 
says:  "A.  T.  was  not  thought  to  have  an 
ear  for  music,  and  I  remember  little  oE  his 
execution  [a  that  line  except  humming  ovar 
'The  weaiy  pund  o'  tow,'  which  waa  more 
because  of  the  weary  mora],  I  think,  than  (or 
any  mule's  sake.  Carlyle.  however,  once 
said,  'The  man  must  have  music  dormant 
in  him,  revealing  itself  in  terse.'  I  re- 
member A.  T.  speaking  of  Haydn's  'Chaos,' 
which  he  had  heard  at  aonae  Oratorio.  He 
said, 'The  violins  i(«l(  of  l«fc.'"     Venables 


P.  S4,  col.  1,  line  13. 

To  the  iriffuciue  0/  Mild-miadti  melaneliaty. 
An  early  sonnet  on  "first  love"  (Bttgluk- 


■j  Uagap 


,  .831)  n 


Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 
CK  thought  and  speech ;    speak  low,  and 

give  up  wholly 
Thy  spirit  to  miid-minded  Melancholy  — 
This  is  the   place:    Thru'   yonder   poplar 

Below  (he  blue-green  river  windeth  slowly: 
But  in  the  middle  of  Ibc  sombre  valley 
The  iaspir'd  wateis  whisper  musically, 
And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  holy. 
The  nightingale,   with  long  and  low  ptt- 

Warbled   from   yonder    knoll    of    solemn 

And  in  and   out   the  woodbine's  flow^ 


The  summer  nudges  wove  then  aaatni 
And  all  the  white-itemm'd  pinewDod  dipt 
When  in  that  valley  first  I  toU  my  tore. 

P.  35.  col.  I,  Une  3.  amaraiia.  ibc 
immortal  flower  o(  legend. 

P.  55,  col.  1,  line  3.  noty.  the  saad 
herb  of  mystical  power,  used  as  a  diani  t^ 
Odysseus  against  Circe. 

P.  55,  col.  I,  line  11.  aeamlkmt.  thi 
|dant  seen   in  the  capita  of  CorintlBa 

P.  55.  col.  1,  tine  15.    On  lie  UUi  lik 
Cods  lofeAer.    [C(.  note  above  on  p.  got 
{(Enone,    p.    41,    col.     I,    line    17),    ud 
Lucretius,  v.  83,  vi.  {8 : 
Nam  bene  qui  didicere  deoa  nmiiuu  ■(■■ 

Hot.  Sal,  i.  J.  101 : 

Namquc  deos  didid  sccutum  ag«e  aeroB. 
Eo,] 

P.     55.      A    DUAM    OF    FaH     WOKI 

Published  m  1831  [in  the  edition  dated 
1833,  and  much  altered  in  iS4J.  —  EnJ 

[FitiGersld     notes:      "Tit     Dream    el 
Fair  W»mm  in  the   ist   Ed.  of   <datedi 
1S33  be^s  with  the  foHowing  sumu,  d 
which   the   three   first   may   stand   as  1    ' 
separate  Poem :  —  1 

As  when  a  man  that  Balls  in  a  ballooD.  | 

Down-looking,    sees    the    solid    dODiit 
ground 
Stream  from  beneath  him   in  the  bnad 
blue  noon, 

Tilth,  hamlet,  mead  and  mound: 
And  takes  his  flags  and  waves  then  to  Ik    I 

That  shout  below,  all  faces  Curs'd  tn 


Higher   thro'  setzet  splendours  I 
sliU, 
Sdf-poised,  nor  (can  to  Ull, 


,G(Ki'^le 


Hearmg  apart  the  cchoe>  (rf  his  fame. 
Wbik    I    ipoke    thus,    the    aeedffl 

Sow'd    my    deep-fuirow'd    thought    with 
Whose  glory  will  not  die."  Ed,| 

P.  55,  tine  3,  Uie  morning  star  of  song. 
Chaucer,  the  first  gnat  English  poet, 
vTote  the  Ligtnd  of  Grod  IfMKii.  From 
ainons  these  Cleopatra  alone  appears  in 
my  po««n. 

P.  55,  line  5-  Dan,  from  diminui, 
la.  ^>en«r's 

"Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  uudefiled." 
Paerit  Quttnt,  IV.  ii.  xxxii.  —  Ed.] 
P.  s6.  coL  I,  line  15.  tarloiu,  the 
"te£tudo"  of  andent  war.  Watriore 
with  shidds  upheld  on  their  heads  ad- 
vanced, as  under  a  strong  shed,  mainst 
the  wall  of  a  beleaguered  city. 

P.  id.  col.  1,  line  19.  In  an  M  wood. 
The  wood  is  the  Past.    Cf.  p.  57,  col.  i, 

the  wood  is  all  thiae  own 

Until  the  end  of  time. 
>.f.  time  backward. 

P.  56,  col.  2,  lines  19-31. 
Tin  dim  red  mom  had  died,  her  journey 

And  vtilh  dead  lips  rmHed  at  the  trntUghl 


This  stanza  refers  to  the  early  past. 
How  maRoiGcently  old  Tumei  would  have 
painted  it. 

P.  57.  ool.  I.  line  II. 
Al  knglk  1  law  a  lady  wiMm  eiOI. 
Helen  ol  Troy. 

P.  ST.  col.  I.  line  13,  A  dangkkr  of 
Iht  godi,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leda. 
Some  call  her  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
NemesU. 

P.  57,  col.  I,  line  i6. 

To  one  Ikal  ilood  beside. 


P.  5Tt  col.  I,  line  31. 
Whidi  men  call'd  Aidts  in  those  iron  years. 

This  line  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  is  almost 
synchronous  with  the  old  reading ;  but 
the  Inverson  there,  "Which  yet  to  name 
my  spirit   loathes  and  feats,"  displeased 

P.  57,  col.  I,  line 35. 
My  falka  held  hii  hand  ufon  his  face. 

|No  doubt  my  father  had  in  his  mind 
the  famous  picture  by  Timanthes,  The 
Sacrifice  gf  Iphigeneia  (described  by 
Valerius  Muimus,  viii.  11,  6),  of  which 
there  is  a  Pompeiian  wall-piinUng.  Also 
the  passage  in  Lucretius,  i,  84  foil.  ^Ed.] 

P.  57,  col.  1,  lines  s-B. 
Tlu  high  masts  fiicker'd  as  they  lay  affoai; 

Tkt    crowds.    Ike    temples,    vaver'd,    and 
At  short; 
Tkt   bright    death    tnivcr'd   at   lie   mcUm's 

Touch'd ;  and  I  ktietB  no  more. 

Origio^y  the  verse,  which  I  thought  too 
ghastly  reahstic,  ran  thus : 
The  tall  masts  quiver'd  as  they  lay  afloat ; 

The   temples   and    the   people   and   the 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  thro'  my  lender 
throat 
Slowly,  —  and  nothing  mote. 
P.  ST,  col.  1,  line  19, 
A    imen.    with    sioarlhy    choths    and    iold 
biack  eyes. 
I  was  thinlting  of  Shakespeare's  Geo- 

"Think  of  me 
That  am  with  Phcebus'  amorous  plnclws 
black." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1.  v.  zS. 
Millais  has  made  a  mulatto  of  her  in  his 
illustiatioD.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
she  was  a  Greek.  "Swarthy"  merely 
means  sunburnt.  I  should  not  have 
spoken  of  her  breast  as  "polished  ^vei" 
if  I  had  not  known  her  as  a  white  woman. 
Read  "  sunburnt "  if  you  like  it  belter. 

P.  s8,  col.  1,  hne  ..  Tkt  d-O  cM- 
bhoded  Ctuar.  (After  the  battle  of  Adium 
Cleopatra  strove  to  fascinate  Augustus,  as 


she  had  [.isdaated  Ceiar,  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding, "with  a  worm"  she  "balk'd" 
his  detcrmiiutioD  to  cany  her  captive  to 
Rome.  —  Ed.] 

P.  s8,  oA.  1,  line  8.  Caiiepui.  in  the 
constellation  of  Aigo. 

P.  iS,  col.  I,  lioe  13,     /  dud  a  Quetn. 
Cf.   "Non  hiunilis  mulier"   (Hor.  Od.  i. 
37-  Ji)- 
.P.  S8,  col.  2,  lineia. 
A  noiie  0/  same  one  coming  thro'  Uu  lawn. 
Jephthah's  daughlei.     Cf.  Judges,  chap.  xi. 

P.  so,  col.  I,  Une  16.  batlltd,  em- 
bsltled,  bactlemeated. 

P-  59.  col.  2,  line  3. 
Sate  Cod  divide  At  niglU  vilk  fiyint  ficmt. 

[Ct. 

Diespiter 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens, 

Horace,  Od.  i.  34.  5.  —  En.J 

P.  so.  col.  1,  tines  15-17. 

myract 

Bew'd  Ammm.  hip  and  tkieh,  from  Aroet 
On  A  mon  undi  Stinnitk. 
See  Judges  li. 

P,  S9.  col.  9i  line  11. 

Thriddiitg  Uu  sembre  botkate  of  the  vmod. 
Threading  the  dark  thickets.  C(.  "every 
boaky  bourn"  {Comtu,  313). 

F.  60,  col.  I,  line  ;.  FaSvia,  wife  of 
Antony,  named  by  Cleopatra  as  a  parallel 
to  Eleanor, 

P.  60,  col.  T,  lines  11,  11. 

Tkt  captain  af  my  dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  iky. 
Venus,  the  star  of  morning, 

P.  60,  col.  I,  lines  14,  15. 

her,  icAo  clasp'd  in  her  latl  traact 
Her  murder' d  father's  head. 

Margaiel  Roper,  daughter  oF  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  is  said  la  have  transferred  his 
headless  corpse  from  the  Tower  lo  Chelsea 
Church.  Sir  Thomas  More's  head  bad 
remained  for  fourteen  days  on  London 
Bridge  after  his  execution,  and  was  about 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  to  make 
room  for  others,  when  she  claimed  and 
bought  it.    For  this  she   was  caat  into 


prison.  She  died  nine  jresrs  sfto-  hn 
lather,  and  was  buried  at  Si.  Duiistati'i. 
Canterbury,  but  in  the  year  1715  the  tiuli 
was  opened,  and  it  is  stated  that  she  n' 
found  in  her  coffin,  fl-apji^g  tiie  aiu3 
leaden  box  wbidi  inclosed  her  iathcii 
head, 

P.  60,  col.  I,  lines  17-jo. 
Or  her  who   knew  Ihal  Lme  out  nnfiut 
Death, 

Who  knedint,  viilk  one  arm  ai—t  br 

Drea  forth  the  poison  with  her  blbrj 
brialh. 

Sweet  as  new  budi  in  Spring. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  went  nik 
bim  to  the  Holy  Land  (1360),  where  b> 
WHS  stabbed  at  Acre  with  a  poisiani 
dagger.    She  sucked  the  poiaoa  Eroo  (in 

P.     60.    Toe     Blacebiu).       [Wriiia 
about  1833  and  published  in  T&41.  —  Ed.| 
P.  60.  line  la.    jmnelini,  an  early  uppit 
ripe  m  June.    Juneting,  u.  June-eUiv   1 
P.  60,  tine  17.  ' 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-sfHattJ  | 

was  in  the  original  MS. 

I  belter  brook  the  drawling  slue        I 
i.e.  starlings, 
P.  60,  lines  19, 10."  I 

/  hear  tiue  not  at  iJl,  or  hoane 
A I  Jehen  a  hawher  hoitks  his  warn. 
Charles  Ringsley  confirmed  this. 

P.  60.  The  Deaih  of  the  Om  Ylu 
[First  published  in  1832.  —  Ed.| 

P.  61.  col.  I,  Une  41.     rue  for  you,  moK-- 

for  you.     a.  intransitive  use  of  "  rw" : 

"  Nought  shall  make  us  me." 

King  John,  v.  vii. 

P.   61.    To  J.   S.    [First   published  a 

1831. —  Eo,I     Addressed    lo  James 

ding,  the  biographer  of  Baran.    His  bnxliB 

was  Edward  Spedding,  a  friend  of  m*t- 

who  died  in  bis  youth, 

P.  61,  line  ig.  Once  thro'  nan 
doers.  The  death  of  my  father.  [Oiirio 
Tennyson  Turner  writes  (March  ili''- 
"He  suffered  little.  «ikd  after  death  M 


Cooxic 


which  was  strildngly  lofty 
ud  peacerul,  was,  I  trust,  an  image  o( 
ibe  condition  oF  his  soul,  which  on  eoith 
■u  daily  Tacked  by  bitter  fancies,  and 
tosaed  about  by  stonny  troubles."  —  Ed.I 

P.  6j.  On  a  MotiMJER.  (Written 
nrly.  but  first  published  in  Seltctitns. 
1865.    Stt  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  —  Ed.I 

P.  61,  line  9,  ibiMnn'd  Oie  Jropping 
snipe.  The  snipe  makes  a  humming  noise 
as  it  drops  toward  earth. 

P.  61,  line  10.  marisK-pipt.  marestail. 
(Originally  the  paddodt-jape.) 

P.  6i,  col.  I.  lines  7,  8. 

whiUaUlktJUtI 

Had  rest  by  ilany  jWIIj  0/  Crelc. 

la.  Aeneiit,  Hi.  13s.  147-177.— Ed. 

P.     6j.      Yon     ASK      HE     WHV,     IHO'     ILL 

AT  EASE.    [Written  about  iS}3,  and  first 
published  in  1S41.  —  Eo.l 

This  and  the  two  ioUowing  poems,  0/ 
old  sal  Freedom  and  Leve  Mou  lAy  land, 
ate  said  to  have  been  versified  from  a 
speech  by  my  friend  Spedding  at  the 
Cambridge  Union.  I  am  reported  as 
having  gone  home  and  written  these  three 
poems  during  the  night  and  shown  them 
to  him  in  the  morning.  The  speech  is 
purdy  mythical:  at  least  I  never  heard  it, 
and  no  poem  oC  mine  was  ever  founded 
upon  it. 

In  the  6rs(,  Vou  ask  mt  why,  etc.,  there 
is  a  similarity  to  a  note  by  Spedding  [which 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  introduced  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  plays],  and  why  not. 
for  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  about 
politics.  Aubrey  de  Vcre  showed  these 
poems  to  Wordsworth;  they  were  the 
first  poems  of  mine  which  he  read.  fCf. 
Memeir,  vol.  i.  p.  n6.  —  En.l 

P.  ta,  line  II. 

[When  Freedom  sloaly  braadaa  daVM. 
has  been  rqWBtedly  misprinted  "broadens 
slowly."  Uy  father  never,  if  he  could 
help  it,  put  two  I'l  together,  and  the 
original  MS,  stood  as  it  stands  now,  — 
Ed.) 

P,  63.  Or  otD  BAT  Fkebdou  oh  the 
MlicETS.  [First  published  in  1S43, 
mitten  about  1833.  —  Ed.) 


ES  89s 

P.  63,  line  IS. 
Who.  God-likt.  grasps  Ike  kipUJorki. 
Like    Zeus    with    his    "trisuica    fulmina," 
Ihe    thunderbolts.       [Ovid,    Met.    ii.    843, 
"Irisulds  ignibus";   Ovid,  Ii.  471,  "telo 
trisculco."  —  Ed.) 

P.  63.  Love  thod  thy  laud,  wtiH 
LOVE  FAK-BBOvoar.  [First  published  in 
1845.  written  about  1S33.  —  Ed.] 

P.  64,  col.  1,  line  11.  [the  riling  wind 
of  revolutionary  diange.  —  Ed,| 

P,  6j,  England  anb  Ameuca  in 
17B1.  .  First  published  in  a  New  York 
paper  in  1874- 

P.  65,  line  8. 
Setaushl  Ike  lesson  thou  kadsl  laafkl. 
Copy  of  part  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  Walt 
Whitman: 

Nov,  IS,  87. 

"The  coming  year  should  give  new  lite 
to  every  American,  who  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  that  soil  which  inspired  the  great 
founders  of  the  American  con stitu lien, 
whose  work  you  ate  to  celebrate.  Truly 
the  mother-country,  pondering;  on  this, 
may  feel  that  howmuchsoever  the  daughter 

to  learn  from  the  daughter.  Espedally  I 
would  note  the  care  taken  to  guard  a 
noble  constitution  from  rash  and  unwise 

.   65.    The   Goose.    [First   published 


.1845.- 


;d.| 


p.  66.  The  Epic.  Mrs.  Browning 
wanted  me  to  continue  this :  she  has  put 
my  answer  in  .^woratnjA. 

P.  66.  col.  1,  line  34.  inouMing  ovt  kii 
holloa  oes  and  aei. 

[Edward  FilzGerald  writes ;  "Mofle 
d'Artkur  when  read  to  us  from  manuscript 
in  1S35  had  no  introduction  or  epilogue; 
which  were  added  to  anticipate  or  eicuse 
Moulk- 


U  hi!  koUoic 


Xhesled 


■thing  a 

with  a  broad  north  country  vowel.  ,  .  . 
His  voice,  very  deep  and  deep-chested, 
but  rather  murmuring  than  mouthing,  like 

Idling  an  old-world  tale. 


the  sound  o[  a  tar  sea  or  of  a  pine-wood, 
This  voice,  1  remember,  greatly  struck 
Carlyle  when  he  first  came  to  know  him." 
—  Ed.| 

P.  6t.  Mokti  d'Akthuk.  [First 
written  in  183s.  and  published  in  iS«]. 
My  father  was  fond  of  reading  [his  poem 
aloud.  At  ihc  end  of  May  i8js  he  re- 
peated some  of  it  lo  FiUCerald  while  in  a 
boat  on  Windermete.  FitzGeiald  notes 
the  two  lines : 
Nine  years  she  irrought  it,  sitting  in  the 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills. 

"'Tbat  is  not  bad,  I  think,'  (A.  T) 
said  to  me  while  rowing  on  Windermere 
with  him,  in  Ma,y  iSjj,  when  this  Poem 
was  in  MS." 

In  Skene's  Piriir  Aiuienl  Books  of  Waki 
there   arc   four   primitive   poems   naming 
Arthur  which  my  father  often  quoted : 
I.  Vol.  i.  p.  isQ.    Welsh  in  vol  ii.  p.  r55. 


4.  "         j56.         '■  "    274  and  37. 

(i)  is  hy  Talies^,  named  Kadtdr 
Teymon  (Sovereign's  Chair),  where  Artbuj 
is  called  "  the  blessed  Arthur." 

(1)  only  names  Arthur. 

(3)  is  also  by  Taliessin.  named  Prelddcn 
Annwfn  (the  Spoils  of  Hades),  and  appears 
to  relate  lo  one  of  Arthur's  eipeditions. 

(4)  on  Geraint  and  Llongborth.  where 
Arthur  is  called  " .AmheralWyr  liauur"  — 
"Imperator  laboris." 

Arthur's  unknown  grave  is  mentioned  in 
No.  xtiv.  of  the  Verses  on  the  Craves  of 
Warriors   (Englynnionn   y   Bedef)    (Skene, 
vol.  i.  jis  and  ii.  2S) : 
"A  mystery   to   the   world,   the  grave  of 

In  the  Triads  of  Arthur  and  his  Warriors 

(Skene,  vol.  ii,  pp.  456-7),  Arthur's  name 
is  menlioned  in  No.  1 .  as  chief  lord  of 
three   tribe  thrones,   and  occurs  again   in 

Nos.  XVtIt.,  XXJII. 

The  seventh  sUnza  of  [be  Apple  song 
about  Arthur,  as  printed  in  Stephens' 
Lileralure  ej  Ikt  Kytnry,  1876  (which  my 
lather  considered  an  excellent  book), 
prophesies  the  return  ol  Arthur  and  Med- 


al of  the  battle  of  Ctmlu. 


rawd,  and  r 
—  ED.i 

P.  6j,  line  4.  Lyontusu.  The  tountn- 
of  legend  that  lay  between  ComwaD  laJ 
the  Scilly  Islands  and  included  part  of 
Cornwall. 

P,  67.  col.  t,  line  jr.  laiHUr.  a  rich  =ifc 
Bluff  inwrought  with  gold  and  silver  tbnub 
(^t^furav,  woven  with  six  kinds  of  thiwl ) 

P.  67,  col.  T.  line  11.  lapa-liikt].  Tli 
topaz  is  a  precious  stone  of  varying  odloan 
(perhaps  from  root  "tap,"  lo  Aine.— 
Skeat). 

P.  67,  col.  1.  line  11.  jacimlk  a  tk 
hyadnth  stone,  blue  and  purple.  CI 
Rev.  ui.  TO. 

P.  (17,  cd.  ],  line  14. 
This  wiy  and  thai  dividint  lit  sa^t  inrf 

A  translation  of  Virf^  Aeneid.  iv.  iBj. 


,  Siirtixa  iMt/vififo. 


P.  60,  col. 

•/  winltr.  icebei 
P.    (K),    col. 


..     Oim    laa  if 
Nestor  was  called  Tptj^. 
.InMfll.  P.  vii.  144-    Cf.  Of.  iU.  t4s  : 
Tpii  yifi  i'^  liir  ^xuir  drdioMtai  yin' 
irSpiiy. 

P.  6q,  col.  1,  line  16.  Tknr  Qmas. 
In  the  original  Marlt  IfArikm  one  w«! 
King  Arthur's  sister.  Queen  Mocgu  k 
Fay;  the  other  was  the  Queen  of  X«lli- 
gatis;  the  third  was  the  Queen  A  tin 
Waste  Lands.  Some  say  that  Ihe  tlirct 
Queens  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

[The  Bishop  of  Ripon  once  asko 
father  whether  they  were  right  who 
preted  the  three  Queens  as  Faith.  Hifv 
and  Charily.  He  answered:  "Tbi. 
right,  and  they  are  not  right.  They  mnaj 
that,  and  they  do  not.  They  are  ihtt* 
of  the  noblest  of   women.    Thqp  an  iba 


thoM  three  Grace*,  faut  they  an  much 
more.  I  hate  lo  be  tied  down  to 
•Tkit  mouia  Ihal.'  because  Cbe  thought 
witbin  the  image  U  much  mace  than  any 
one  iDterprctatton."  ~  Ed.) 

P.  70.  (dI.  1,  line  11.  tiones  aad 
euitiu,  Ics  and  thigh  arroour  (coxa,  thigh). 

P.  70,  col.  >,  line  5. 
i.cil    OKI   tooi    cMttK    iktidd    corrupt    llie 

E-t-  chivalry,  by  [ormaliim  af  habit  01 
any  other  means. 

P.  70.  col.  3,  line  iS.  Bomid  by  iM 
ckaini.  IMy  (ather  said  that  this  paauge 
was  not,  as  has  been  said,  suggested  by 
//.  viU.  19: 

atif^r  xPii"i't'  f(  o6pap6tit  tpittiaarrtsi 
rdrrn  *"  HdwriffSt  0tol  riaal  t«  WaiKU- 
dXX'  tin  ir  ifiiaaiT'  i(  oipawiStr  riBloyii 
Hjr  vnrsr  li'fyrTup,  oiS'  il  )ii\a  rdWl 

or  by  Plato,  ThtatltHu,  153-  —  Ed.I 

P.  JO,  ad.  J,  line  ai. 

Tb  Ok  idand-taUey  aS  AvilioH, 
or  Avalon.  There  ia  an  island  of  this 
name  att  Britiiny,  and  Avilion  also  stands 
(or  the  ancient  "isle  of  Glasumbury." 
The  Welsh  Afalkm  literally  nKBOs  the 
"Apide- trees."  It  is  here  the  i^ond  to 
whicb  Arthur  is  borne  in  the  ba^e,  and 
[ram  which  be  will  some  day  return  —  the 
Isle  of  the  Blest. 

P.  70,  col.  1,  line  33- 
Wktr*  fatts  ntl  kail,  at  rata,  or  nsy  now. 
Cf.  <M.  iv.  s66; 
OH  ci^rit,  air   Sf>  x«f"i*  ToXii  oBt«  nr 

Siippot. 
anJ   Lucretius,  Dc  Kawn  Nalura,  iii.    i3 


Inlegit,  et  large  diffusa  luminc  rident. 

P.  TO,  col.  I,  line  15.  Deef-meodiitti'd. 
i^Ktr  Si  (ol  ffa0v\siMoy  ^1  Kipfo-t  iyit 
rirpai  ipar-^jlwoSv.  tpmlay. 


rifiror,  r^r  w4pi  rSrroi  dmlpiToi  trrapAtv- 
"..  Od.  ».  19s- 

P.  71.  The  Garbemei's  Daughter; 
OR,  THE  PiCTinES.  Wrillm  at  Cambridge 
(and  corrected  in  Rpedding's  chambers  a< 
60  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  pubK^ed  in 
\iA7.  —  Eb,|. 

The  centre  ol  the  poem,  that  passage 
describing  the  girl,  must  be  full  and  rich. 
The  poem  is  90,  to  a  lault.  especially  the 
descriptions  o(  natur*.  (or  the  lover  is  an 
artist,  bul,  this  being  so.  the  central  picture 
must  bold  ils  place. 

Batge-lideB,  lo  lirte  arthcs  aj  a  bridgt 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  used  lo  quote  this  as  a 
picture  lor  a  painter, 

P.  7>,  col.  J,  line  aj. 
The  meUmii  nuiel  {pronounced  Mttt)  fiitUd 

"The  wooielcock  so  black  of  hue. 
With  orantje-tawny  bill." 

Hid.  Xigki's  Dream,  m.  i.  118. 
The  merry  blaclibiTd  sang  among  llie  trees 
would  seem  quite  as  good  a  line  to  nine- 
tenths  of  all  English  men  and  women. 
Who  knows  but   that  the  Cockney   may 

The  mcller  housci  Hutcd  i'  the  helm. 
Who  knows  what  English  may  come  lo  ? 
.   P.  ji.  col.  a,  line  34,  rticap.    Provin- 
cial for  goldfinch. 

(I  reroember  my  lather's  telling  me  (hat 
FitzGerald  had  guessed  rightly  that  the 
autumn  landscape,  which  in  the  first  edition 
was  described  in  the  lines  beginning  "Her 
beauty  grew,"  was  taken  from  the  hack- 
ground  of  a  Titian  (Lord  Ellesmere'i  Agv 
0/  Ha»).  My  father  said  that  perhaps  in 
consequence  they  bad  been  omitted.    They 


Her  beauty  grew:    lilt  draw: 

The  SBUIhint  Autumn  Ituck'd  witk  soMfOir  , 

T)u  granies  on  He  Jail™'-     At  that  time 


Tired  of  Ibe  noiay  town  I  waader'd  there ; 
The  bell  toll'd  [our;    and  by  the  lime  1 

The  Wicket-gatc  I  found  her  by  herself. 
Ed.| 

P.  7S-  DOBA.  (Written  »boul  1835. 
and  first  published  in  1841.  —  En.]  Partly 
suggested  by  Miss  Milford's  story.  Dma 
Crcmeli,  which  is  cheerful  in  tone,  whereas 
this  is  sad ;  il  is  the  same  landscape  ^  one 
in  sunshine,  the  other  in  shadow. 

Spedding  used  humorously  to  say  that 
this  was  the  poem  which  Wuribworth 
always  intended  to  have  written. 

P.  7S.  lines  ts,  16. 

Bad  imcc  hard  vnrds. 
This  quarrel  is  not  in  Miss  Mitford. 
P.  76,  col.  1,  line  ij. 
Far  ef  (Ar  Jarmtr  camt  into  Iki  fitld. 
From  this  line  to  the  end  of  the  poem  I 
have  not  followed  Miss  Mitford. 

P.  76,  col.  3,  line  10. 
And  Ok  IVH  feB.   and  ail  lAe  land  was 
dark. 


.   78. 


/   Court 


[First   pub- 


lished in  1S41.  —  Ed.|  PsTtioUy  suggested 
by  Abbey  Park  at  Torquay  in  the  old 

P.  78,  col.  1,  hne  14,  faur-fidd  lyileKi 
(the  planting  in  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
dover,  and  wheat.  —  Ed.), 

P.  7g,  col.  1,  line  34, 

Soli  iMr  of  phasplioracenct  in  Ac  caim. 

This  line  was  added  afterwards.  No 
reader  seemed  to  have  understood  this 
allusion.  A  French  translator  has  trans- 
lated it  une  verit  ItinceUe.  Torquay  was 
in  the  old  days  the  loveliest  sea-viUage  in 
England,  and  is  now  a  town.  In  those 
old  days  I.  coming  down  from  the  hill 
over  Torquay,  saw  a  "star  of  phosphor- 
escence"  made  by  the  little  buoy  appearing 
and  disappearing  in  the  dark  sea.  and  was 
^  atfirst  puialedby  it, 

P.  79.  Walkwo  to  the  Maiu,  (First 
published  in  1841.  —  En.] 


P.  3o.  col.  1,  Une  17.    JUjJHiit.  1 


Chamber 

-Ed.| 

p 

81.  Cd.   I 

;  was  a  mi 

Une  14 
iprinlin 

batfoM.     "B« 
srvcnd  edilkoi. 

P.  81.    Edwin  Mokkis;   ok,  the  Lui 
[First  pubUshed  in  iS;i.  —  Ed.] 

P.  81.  col.  1,  line  30.     [The   LaHm  at 
I  ItarnI  al  ickml  refers  to  Catullus,  Aam 
and  Septimiia,  ilv.  Uoes  8.  0 : 
Hoc  ut  dixit.  Amor,  sinistra  ut  antf.  I 

Deitram  stemuit  sppmbationem. 

EnJ      ! 


P.  8j,  col. 
myrtle. 

Une  JO. 

SiBoet-GaU.  bof 

P.  83.  ool. 
frcmOekim. 
Common  Pleas 

I,  Une   2t.     a  imy,tic  l4- 
Writ  from  the  (dd  Com  d 

P.    83.    St- 

published    in 

SuooN    Styutes, 
841.     To   be    rod 

[Tint 
of  in 

Gibbon's  Declint  and  Pali.  iv.  iX 
(Mibnan-Smith's).  and  Hone's  Etry-Dri 
Book.  vol.  i.  pp.  35-}6.  FiUGerald  ootti 
"This  is  one  of  tlie  Poems  \.  T.  •oak  1 
read  with  grotesque  Grimneas.  espedalb' 
al  such  passages  as  'Cougha.  Adir. 
Stitches,  etc.,'  laughing  aloud  at  times 
S«  the  pendant  to  this  poem.  St.  Tile- 
nuuhus,  p.  S7S.  —  Ed.| 

P.  86.  The  Tautino  Oak.  (Fits: 
pubUshed  in  1841.  My  latha-  told  AoIwft 
de  Vere  that  "the  poem  was  «i  ^^jer- 
ment  meant  to  test  the  degree  in  which  :: 
was  in  his  power  as  a  poet  to  humanci 
eilemal  nature."  —  Ed.) 

P,  87.  ml.  I.  Une  31-  Bluf  Barr, 
Henry  VIII.:  "the  man-minded  ofisei 
of  the  next  stania  being  EUaabetb.  Spmct. 
the  monks'  buttery. 

P.  87,  col.  I,  lines  J9,  40, 
In  tsMcA  Ikt  tloomy  brnutr's  teid 
Went  byHH.likta  iterk. 

juaify 


d  that  history  "does  not 
in  calUng  him  a  brewer. 
old  Tory   the  oak   caUs 
the  old  CavaUers  did. 
slark.     The  stork,   a  repubEc 


No. 


bird,  is  Slid  to  have  gone  out  of  Engluid 
with  the  Conunonwedtb.  And  tho'  the 
Commonsealth  did  not  expire  till  mine 
months  after  the  death  of  (^vtr.  it  poe- 
tically went  out  with  him.  The  night 
when  he  died  was  a  nisht  of  stoim. 
P.  8j.  col.  5,  lines. 

/■  leacup-limti  aj  hood  and  hoop. 

P.  87,  ml.  a.  line  b- 

Tic  modisli  Cupid  a}  Iht  day. 
In  many  editions  miaprinted  "modest." 

P.  SS,  col.  1,  line  ij.     kail,  copse. 

P.  S8,  col.  I,  Une  33.  Uaie  blind 
Moliont  of  Ihe  Sprint.    Rising  of  the  sap. 

P.  90,  ixil.  I,  line  14. 

Or  thai  Thtsialian  srinelk. 

[TTie  oaks  of  Dodona  in  Epinia.  The 
The^saliaus  came  out  o(  Thesprotia.  Cf. 
Herod,  vii.  176. —  Ed.] 

The  oaks  are  those  on  which  the  swarthy 
dove,  flying  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  sat 
and  pronounced  that  in  this  place  should 
be  set  up  an  orade  .of  Zeus.  |Ci.  Soph. 
Track,  iji ;  Herod,  ii.  55.  —  Ed.) 

P.  90.  Love  and  Duty.  (First  pub- 
lished in  1841. —  Ed.] 

P.  91,  col.  I,  line  17.  Tkt  slew  satel 
kntri.  a.  Theocritus,  /djJ  xv.  104-ios; 
flApSiffrai    iiatdpur  'Opat    ^Xat     dXXd 

noOaml 
fpxoyrai  wdrrtari  ^porstt  afcf  rt  ^peiffoi. 

P.  Qi,  col.  1,  line  11.  pathei.  This 
word  is  used  in  opposition  to  apoAeUe  in 
line  1 1,  page  00. 

The  lel  gray  lije.  and  apalhttic  end. 

P.  01,  The  Golden  Yeah,  [First 
published  in  1846.  —  Ed.] 

P.  91,  col.  I.  line  q.  daughters  of  the 
horselttch.  "The  horseleach  hath  two 
daughters,  dying,  Give,  give"  (Proverbs 
m.  is). 


P.  93,  col.  I,  lineg. 
A  nd  Imffel  round  tkt  hUh.  from  bluf  lo  bli^g. 

OnomatopcEic.     "BluS  to  bluff"  gives 
the  echo  of  the  blasting  as  I  heard  it  from 


lie  touDler  side,  opposite 
to  Snowdon. 

P.  9j.  Ulysses.  [First  published  in 
1841.  Edward  FitiGerald  notes:  "This 
waa  the  Poem  which,  as  might  perbapi  be 
expected,  Carlyle  hked  best  in  Ihe  Book. 
I  do  not  think  he  became  acquainted  with 
A.  T.  till  after  thtae  Volumes.  (1B4J) 
appealed:  being  naturally  prejudiced 
against  one  whom  every  one  was  praising, 
and  praiMng  lot  a  Sort  of  Poetry  which  he 
demised.  But  directly  he  saw,  and  heard. 
the  Man,  he  knew  there  was  A  Man  to 
deal  with:  and  took  pahia  to  cultivate 
him ;  assiduous  in  exhorting  him  to  leave 
Verse  and  Rhyme,  and  to  apply  his  Genius 
to  Prose  and  Work."  —  Ed.| 

Cailyle  wrote  tO  me  when  he  read 
Ulysses:  "These  lines  do  not  make  me 
weep,  but  there  is  in  me  what  would  fill 
whole  Lacluymatories  as  1  read."  CI, 
Odyisey,  xi,  100-137,  and  Dante,  In}tmo, 

Ml  diparti'  da  Circe,  che  sotlraase 
Me  piii  d'  un  anno  U  presso  a  Gaeta, 
IMma  che  si  Enea  la  nominassr, 

Nt  dolcezza  di  figlio,  nfc  la  ^ta 

Del  vecchio  padre,  at  il  debito  amore, 
Lo  qual  dovea  Penelope  far  lieta. 

Vincer  poter  dentto  da  me  1'  ardort 
Ch'  i'  ebbi  a  divenir  del  mondo  esperto, 
E  dtgli  villi  umani  e  del  valore; 

Ma  misi  me  per  1'  alto  mare  aperto 
Sol  con  un  legno  e  con  quella  compagM 
Picdola,  dalla  qual  non  fui  deicrti). 

L'  un  lito  e  1'  altro  vidi  infin  la  Spagna, 
Fin  nel  Marrocco,  e  I'  isola  de'  Sardi, 
E  I'  altte  che  quel  mare  intomo  bagn*. 

lo  e  i  compagni  eravam  veccU  e  tardi, 
Quando  venimmo  a  quella  foce  stietta, 
Ov'  Ercole  segn6  h  suoi  riguardl. 

Acdocchi  r  uom  piCi  oltre  non  li  metta; 
DbIUl  man  destra  mi  lasciai  Sibilia, 
Ball'  altra  gi&  m'  avea  lasciata  Setta. 

"O  frati,"  di^,  "che  per  cento  milia 
Perigh  siete  giunti  all'  ocddente, 
A  questa  tanio  picdola  vigilia 

Dei  vostri  sen^,  ch'  i  del  rimanente. 
Kon  vogliate  negar  1'  esperienia, 
Diretro  al  sol,  del  mondo  senia  gente. 

Omsiderate  la  vostta  semenia : 
Fatti  non  foste  a  vlver  come  brud. 
Ma  per  leguir  virti 


[Im  tte  Oiysuy,  li.  ioo-u7,  ti^  bIk"' 
of  Tiresias  foretells  his  future  to  Ulysses. 
He  is  to  return  home  to  Ithaca  and  to  shy 
the  Hiilora.  After  which  he  is  to  set  off 
tgaia  on  a  mysterious  voyage.  This  is 
eliboraled  by  the  author  of  the  Tdigoncij. 
My  father,  lite  Eugammon,  takes  up  the 
story  ol  further  wanderings  at  the  end  of 
the  Odyssey.  Ulysses  has  Uved  in  Ithaca 
for  *  long  while  before  tbe  craving  lor 
fresh  travel  seizes  bim.  The  comradts  he 
addresses  are  of  the  same  heroic  mould  as 
his  old  comrades.'  —  Eu.l 

The  poem  was  written  soon  after  Arthur 
Hallam's  death,  and  it  gives  the  ieeUng 
about  the  need  of  going  forward  and 
braving  the  struggle  of  life  perhaps  more 
simply  thao  anything  in  la  Memoriam. 

P.  93.  line  lO.     lie  rainy  Hyaits. 
Atctunun  pluviasque  Hyadas  geminosque 
Triones.  Virgil.  Am.  i.  J44, 

P.  9j.  lineiS. 

J  an  a  part  b}  ail  thai  1  have  mil. 
C(.  "quormn  pars  magna  fui"  {Virgil, 
Atrt.  ii.  6). 

P.    93,    cd.    a,    line   8,    ifiril   ytviting- 
[Accusative  absolute.  —  Ed.) 
P.  94.  col.  I,  lines  3,  3. 

vidl  in  order  smile 
The  tcmitdin^  Surririiis . 
it^t  Siiiiatoi  ra\iilr  i\a  Tiirroi-  ipiriuiit 
<A  line  frequent  in  Homer's  Odytsty.) 

P.  94.  TiTHONUE.  Beloved  by  Aurora. 
who  gave  him  eternal  life  but  not  eternal 
youth.  He  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  as 
he  could  not  die,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  turned  into  s  grasshopper. 

[This  poem  was  first  published  in  the 
Comhill  MatawM.  February  i860,  and 
waspraisedbyMallhew  Arnold,  who  greatly 
admired  the  blank  verse.  My  father  writes 
in  this  year:  "My  friend  Thackeray  and 
his  pubUshera  had  been  so  urgent  with  me 
to  send  them  something,  that  I  ferreted 
among  my  old  books  and  found  this 
Tilhmia.  written  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  now  queerly  enough  at 
the  tall  of  a  flashy  novel,"  —  Ed.| 

I  Perhaps  the  Odyncy  ha!  nnt  bMn  Blrictly 
adhered  to.  and  some  ol  the  old  comr*d«  may 


P.    94,    col.    1,    line   8.    lie   liha  Om. 

P.  94,  col.  a.  line  13.  Ihi  fMf  <  ndi- 
nante,  appointed  Umit. 

P.  95,  col.  J.  line  14.  /  eatlk  «  «•■ 
"Terra  in  terra"  (Dante).  Fariil.  Wl 
forget. 

P.  95.  LocKSLEV  Hau.,  ifiat  V^ 
lished  in  1843,  —  Ed.)  An  imaginiry  fiia 
and  imaginary  hero. 

Mr.  Hallaro  said  to  me  that  the  EntSi 
people  liked  verse  jn  trochaici,  so  1  wn*r 

[Sir  William  Jones'  prose  ti»nsl»ti»  ti 
the  .VoMrikai.  the  seven  Arabic  poOH 
(which  are  a  selection  from  the  •n*t  i-i 
pre-Mobammedan  poe(s)  hanging  up  b  lit 
temple  of   Mecca,  gave  the  ide»  of  ik 

My  (alher  spoke  and  wrote  of  thiiml 
Uaud  and  other  monodramalic  poos! 
thus:  "In  a  certain  way.  no  doubt,  posi 
and  novchsis,  however  dramatic  they  in, 
give  themselves  in  their  works.  Tht  ma- 
take  that  people  make  is  that  they  ibai 
the  poet's  poems  are  a  kmd  ot  'catafcf^ 
raisonni'  of  hi;  very  own  self,  and  d  iS 
the  facts  of  his  Ufe,  not  sedng  that  lie 
often  only  eiprcss  a  poetic  instiui,  J 
judgment  on  character  real  or  imifiBrd. 
and  on  tbe  facts  ol  lives  real  or  inugbnl. 
01  course  some  poems,  like  my  M  >• 
Memory,  are  evidently  based  on  the  p«Bf 
own  nature,  and  on  hints  Irom  hit  a" 
life."  —  Ed.|  I 

P,  95,  line  4. 
Dreary   ^ms    oieul    tht    mamioKi  tm 

over  Lockslcy  Hall, 
I.t.  white  dreary  gleams  of  light  are  Sr^: 
across  a  dreary  moorland,  —  put  ahjcJuH.' 
radiis    ailanlihns    {not    referring    10   itr 

Edward  Fil^Gerald  notes  about  vowi 
and  iii, :  "This  is  all  Lincolnshire  mW 
about  Mablelhorpe,  where  .K.  T.  s(i>»i 
much,  and  where  he  said  were  the  finfc; 
Seas  eicept  in  Cornwall." 

P  97,  tines  II,  II. 
WeU- 


!    TIVB     l 


He  is  t  pasuonale  young  man,  and  tbe 
9Aim  emotional  naturv  is  reproduce  in 
otil  agt  m  the  wcond  Lockiley  Ball,  The 
whole  poem  represents  young  life,  il5  i^ood 
side,  its  defidendes,  and  its  yearninys. 

P.  57,  Unc  i6.  croa.  Rooks  are  called 
crows  in  the  Northern  Counties, 

P.  97,  Hne  14. 
That  a  sonm't  crnm  0/  sorrma  is  remem- 

bering  kappUr  IhiHts, 
E(]   ella  a  me:    "Nessun  maggior  dolore, 

Che  ricordarai  del  lempo  lelice 
Nella  miaeria."  Dante,  Inf.  v.  111. 

And  at  HigAf  oloKt  Iht  dusky  highvay  tuar 


P.  09,  lines  II,  II. 
Slaaly  coma  a  hungry  peaph,   as  a  (ton 

cretping  niglier, 
Clares  at  ant  thai  nods  and  mnis  beliind 

a  sl<rwly-dyiHg  fire. 
and  lupra,  p.  q6,  lines  17,  ig. 
Lme  loak  up  Ike  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on 

ait  Ikt  ckords  wilk  mifU; 
Stneti    lilt   chard    <tf  Sdf,    Ihal,    (rtmMfnf, 

pass'd  in  m%sk  out  ej  sight. 
[my  father  conaidered  two  of  his  finest 
similes.  The  [mage  ol  [he  lion  was  founded 
on  a  passage  from  A  fiarralise  of  a  Rai- 
dence  in  Saulk  Africa,  by  Thomas  Pringle, 
p.  39  '■  "About  midnight  we  were  suddenly 
roused  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  close  to  our 
tenls.  It  was  so  loud  and  tremendous  that 
(or  the  moment  I  actually  thought  that  a 
thunderstonn  had  burst  upon  us.  .  .  .  We 
TOUsed  up  the  halfHalingui^ied  Bre  to  a 
roaring  blaae."  —  Ed.| 

P.   gg,  line   14.       process   of  Iht   suns, 

P.  og.     [After  hne  36,  ending    "knots 
of  Paradise,"  in  the  original  MS.  was  the 
following  Gne  couplet : 
All    «boul    a   summer    ocean,    leagues   on 

leagues  of  golden  calm. 
And  within  melodious  waters  rolling  round 

the  knalb  of  palm.  Ec] 


Let  Ikt  great  world  spin  for  art  dean  Hit 
ringins  S'ooves  of  ckangc. 
When  I  wctil  by  the  first  train  from 
Uvctpool  to  NfincfiKStet  [iSjo)  I  tliought 
that  the  wheck  ran  in  a  groove.  It  was  a 
black   night,   and   then 


t  the  81 


a  that 


we  could  not  see  the  wheels.  Ilea  1 
made  this  line. 

P.  100.  line  24.  Calkay,  the  <dd  name 
for  China. 

P.  101.  GoDiv.*.  [Written  after  his 
visit  to  Strat  ford-on- A  von,  Kenilworth. 
and  Coventry  in  iS40,  and  first  published 
in  1841.  Lady  Godiva  lived  it)  the  middle 
of  tbe  eleventh  century.  She  was  sister  of 
Thoioldus  de  Bukcndale  in  Lincolnshire, 
of  which  county  she  was  vice-comes  or 
sheriff.  She  married  Leofric,  Count  of 
Ldcestcr  or  Mcrcia,  as  the  charter  ol 
Thoroldus  published  in  the  Codex  Diplo- 
malic.  Angta-Sai.  vol.  iv.  p.  116  shows. 
TWs  charter,  dated  1057,  commences  thus: 
"Ego  Thoroldus  de  Bukendale  coram 
nobilissimo  domino  meo  Leofrico  Comite 
Comitessa  s 


a  Godivi 


-Et>.[ 


See  Sir  William  Diigdale's  Aaliquilici 
i-f  Wanvitkskirt  (1656).  who  writes: 
"The  Countess  Godiva.  bearing  an  extra- 
ordinary affection  to  this  place  (Coventry), 
often  and  eameslly  besought  her  husband 
that,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  blessed 
Virgin,  he  would  free  it  from  that  grievotis 
servitude  wbereunto  it  was  subject ;  but  he, 
rebuking  her  lor  importuning  bim  in  a 
manner  so  inconastent  with  his  proiil, 
commanded  that  she  should  thenceforward 
forbear  to  move  thereon;  yet  she,  out  of 
her  womanish  pertinadty,  continued  to 
solicit  him,  insomuch  that  he  told  her  if 
she  would  ride  on  horseback  naked  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  in  sight 
of  all  the  people,  he  would  grant  her  re- 
quest, Whereunto  she  replied.  'But  will 
ye  give  me  leave  to  do  so?'  And  he  re- 
plying 'Yes,'  the  noble  lady,  upon  an 
appointed  day,  got  on  horsetrack  naked, 
with  her  hair  loose,  so  that  it  covered  all 
her  body  but  her  legs;  and  thus  perform- 
ing her  journey,  she  returned  with  joy  to 
her  husband,  who  thereupon  granted  to  the 


..  irler  of  freedom.  ...    In 

memoiy  wbereof  the  picture  of  him  and  his 
Udy  wBS  set  up  in  a  south  window  of 
Trinity  Church  in  this  city  about  Richard 
II.'s  time,  his  right  hand  holding  a  charter 
with  these  words  written  theteon  i  — 
I,  Luriche,  for  love  of  thee, 
doe  nuke  Coventry  Tol-(ree.' " 

P.  lOi,  line  II.  a  iMouiaiid  iinRiiuri. 
£u1  L.eofric  died  in  1057.  |Me  and  Lady 
Godiva  were  bnrini  in  the  porch  of  the 
MoDuteiy,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
Tdos.  —  Ed.] 

P.  lor,  col.  1,  tine  ij.  widt-moutli'd 
luads,  gargoyles. 

P.  10a.  The  Dav-Dieav.  [Part  of 
this  poem,  T/u  SUepint  Beauty,  was  pub- 
lished in  iSjo,  the  othci'  part  was  published 
in.84J. 

Edward  FlUGerald  writes:  "The  Pro- 
logue and  Epilogue  were  added  after  183s 
(when  the  poem  was  written),  (or  the  same 
reason  that  caused  ihe  Prologue  of  the 
Uerit  d'A  rikur,  giving  an  excuse  lor  tell- 
ing an  old-world  tale.  ...  Of  this  second 
vdume  the  Morli  d'Arlhur,  Day-Dream, 
Lerd  0/  Burteigk  were  in  MS,  in  a  little 
red  Book,  from  which  they  were  read  lo 
me  and  Spcdding  of  a  Niitht.  'when  all 
tbe  House  was  mute,'  at  Spedding's  House, 
Mi  rehouse,  by  Bassenthwaite  Lake,  in 
Cumberland."  —  Ed.J 

P.  104.  The  Revivu.   Line  15.   Pardy, 

"Why  then,  bdike,  he  likes  it  not  perdy." 
Bamiel,  m.  ii.  305. 
P.  104.    The  Departure.    Col.  i.  line  1. 
InthUnem  aorld  vhich  is  llie  old. 
The  world  of  Love. 

P.  104,  line  JO.    crticeiil-ttrk,  crcscent- 

P.  IDS.     L'Eu\'0[.     Col.  J,  lines  9,  10. 
Wliere  on  Uu  deubtt  restiad  droops 
Tin MiKii  0/  lit  pau'm  mind. 
A  recollection  of  the  bust  of  Clytie. 
P.  los-    Eptlogde.    Lines  7,  S. 
Likt  toai-laii'd  birds  of  Paradise 

Tkalfioal  Ikra'  Hianen,  and  cannot  lithl. 
I"  The  great  bird  of  Paradise.  Paradista 


apeda,  which  wu  the  hist  knawn  nfn- 
sentative  of  the  entire  lamily,  dorrci  iu 
specific  name  from  having  been  iacAed 
by  Liniueus  from  a  akin  prepared  ia  Ik 
Papuan  fashion  with  tlie  wings  and  tea 
cut  o9"  (Lydekker,  Rayai  IVat.  Hist.l- 
Ed.1 

P.  105.  Amphion.  (First  publidied  i: 
1841.  My  mother  writes  of  this  poot 
"Genius  must  not  deem  itself  aaaH 
from  work."  —  Ed.] 

P.  .107.  St.  Acnes'  Eve.  First  pi^ 
Usbed  in  Tke  Ktepiake,  1837.  The  pom 
is  a  pendant  to  "Sit  Gabbad." 

P.  107,  col.  I,  line  34-  Owe  siUdk 
"Are"  was  misprinted  for  "One"  m  Tk 
Kcepsakt.    No  revises  were  seat  me. 

P.  107.  Sia  Galahad,  [First  pab- 
lished  in  1S43.  Edward  FitiGerald  dMc: 
"Of  the  Chivalry  Romances  be  said  lowc 
'I  could  not  read  Palmtrin  of  EmO^at.  ta 
A  madis,  nor  any  other  of  those  Romaics 
through.  The  Uorit  d'Artlur  is  muA 
the  best :  there  are  very  hne  things  ia  [iii'; 
but  all  strung  logetlier  without  Ait.'"  — 
Ed.| 

P.  107,  cd.  a,  line  34. 

Tlret  antds  tear  Ike  holy  Grail. 

"The  Holy  Grail"  was  origiiudiy  iki 
Holy  Dish  at  the  Last  Supper,  ud  « 
probably  derived  from  croldLi.  a  ht:)c 
bowl.  Then  it  was  said  by  some  to  be  tk 
dish  in  which  Joseph  of  AtimathEa  cai^ 
tbe  blood  of  Christ  as  He  hung  on  tk 
cross ;  afterwards  by  others  to  be  tbe  c*  | 
of  sacramental  wine  used  at  tbe  L«i  | 
Supper,  and  to  have  been  bmi^  If  I 
Joseph  lo  England.  ICf.  Malory's  Mr* 
d'Arlkiir,  Bk.  xvn.  chaps,  xviii.-irii.  !» 
chap.  ixii.  Joseph  of  Arimathia  sayi  e» 
Sir  Galahad:  "Thou  hast  resembled  i" 
in  two  things,  in  that  thou  hast  ices  ik 
marvels  of  the  Sangreat.  and  in  that  ika 
bast  been  a  clean  maiden,  as  I  have  ba= 


-Ed.| 


P.  108.  Edwakd  Gray.  [First  wrilla 
m  a  letter  to  my  mother  in  1S40,  u: 
published  in  1S43.  — Ed-I  Sir  Atthu 
SuQivan  has  set  this  well, 

P.  108.  Will  WATMraoor's  Lyucai 
MOKOLOGUE.        [First   published  in   1S4: 


Edward  FitzGerald  writcj:  "The  'plump 
Hewl-nuter  o(  The  Cock.'  by  Temple 
Bar,  funmu  Cor  chop  and  porter,  was 
rather  offended  wheo  told  ol  this  poem. 
'[lad  Mc,  TennyaoD  dined  oftener  there, 
he  would  not  have  minded  it  »  much,'  he 
said.  I  think  A.  T.'s  chief  Dinner-resort 
in  these  Ante-laureate  Days  was  Bettolini's 
at  the  Newton's  Head,  close  to  I^ice<>ter 
Square.  We  aometiroes  called  it  Dirto- 
Lini's;  but  not  seriously:  for  the  Place 
was  dean  as  well  as  very  cheap,  and  the 
Cookery  good  for  the  Price.  Bertoiini 
himself,  who  came  lo  take  the  money  at 
the  end  of  the  Feast,  waa  a  grave  and 
polite  mas.    He  telired  with  a  Fortune,  1 


l"A 


109,  oal.  1,  line  45.    riiffj,  scraps, 
ones  to  wryte  in  ve 


To  wing  my  griefe,  to  crave  reward,  to 

aver  still  my  crime  1 
To  frame  a  long  discourse  on  stirring  of  a 

To  nmible  rime  in  raffe  ard  ruffe,  yet  alt 
not  worth  an  hawe." 

Gascoignc,  T*e  Green  KtUtU's 
FareaeU  In  Faiuit, 

Ed.I 
P.  no,  col.  I,  line  17. 

Sift  wint/rom  silver,  fratiinf  God, 
As  the  bird  drinks  he  holds  up  his  neck. 
There  is  accordingly  an  old  EngUsh  say- 
ing about  the  cock  "prising  G«l"  when 
he  drinks. 
P.  no,  col.  I,  line  21. 

Thai  tnucOtd  al  the  Uv>. 
A  phrase  that  every  boy  knows  from  the 
game  of  marbles. 

P.  no,  col.  I,  line  4S.  ""a.  Shik- 
speariaria.  Scaligeraaa,  etc.  [Swarm'd, 
caused  to  swann.  —  Ed.] 

P.  in,  co\.  1,  line  40.  Old  bout.  The 
pews  where  (be  diners  sit  [which  have 
been  transfeired  to  the  new  "Cock 
Tavern."  —  Ed.J. 

P.  Ill,  col.  1,  line  :i.  lOoe  of  the 
ancient  "pint-pots  neatly  graven"  was 
presented  to  my  father  by  the  proprietors 
when  the  old  tavern  was  pulled  down.  — 
Ed.] 


P.  in.  Lady  Cube.  [First  pub- 
lished in  1S41.  —  Ed,]  Founded  on  Miss 
Fcrrier's  novel  of  Tht  Inkrilantt, 

The  fdlowing  stanza  was  ori^nally  in 
place  of  the  existing  hrst  two  stanzas,  and 
the  poem  began  1 

Lord  Ronald  courted  Lady  Clare, 
I  tjow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn. 

Lord  Ronald  her  cousin  courted  her, 
And  they  will  wed  the  morrow  mom. 

P.  In,  col.  1,  line  36.  oi  /  im  by 
bnad  was  a  common  phrase.  Cf.  "As 
true  as  I  am  alive." 

P.  n:,  col.  I.  line  3. 

[Peter  Bayne  wrote  to  my  lather  in 
iSgo:  "A  aerious  flaw  bas  been  allowed 
by  you  to  remain  in  one  of  your  master- 
pieces, in  quality  il  not  in  size.  When 
Lady  Gare's  nurse  tells  her  that  she  Is  her 
own  child,  she.  Lady  Clare,  uses  in  reply 
the  words,  'If  I'm  a  bcRgar  bom.'  The 
criticism  ol  my  heart  tells  me  that  Lady 
Clare  could  never  have  said  that."  To 
which  my  father  replies:  "You  make  no 
allowance  lor  the  shock  ol  the  fall  Irom 
being  Lady  Clare  to  finding  herself  the 
child  of  a  nurse.  She  speaks  besides  not 
without  a  certain  anger.  'Peasant-born' 
would  be  tame  and  passionless,"  —  Ed.] 

P.  in.  The  C*piaw.  A  Legend  of 
THE  Navv.  [First  pubUshed  in  1865.— 
Ed.]  Possibly  suggested  by  the  story  told 
of  the  ship  Htrmione  (1797),  Published 
first  in  my  S/lrclims,  1863. 

P.    113.    The     Lokd     of     BtntEicH. 

[First  published  In   1S41.  —  Ed.|    Line  S. 

And  a  vilicgt  maiden  she. 

Sarah  Hoggins,  a  Shropshire  maiden, 
became  wife  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Exeter  in 
1701. 

[She  is  said,  locally,  to  have  olten  talked 
to  her  dairymaids,  and  told  them  bow 
much  happier  she  was  in  old  tunes. 
Edward  FitzGerald  writes:  "When  this 
Poem  was  read  from  MS.  in  i33S  I 
remember  the  Author  doubting  if  it  were 
not  too  familiar  with  its  'Let  us  see  the 
hand^me  houses,  etc.,'  for  public  Taste. 
But  a  Sister,  he  said,  had  liked  it:  -we 
never  got  it  out  of  our  heads  from  the 
first  hearing;  and  now,  is  there  a  greater 
favourite  where  English  is  spoken  ?  "  —  En.] 


p.  114.  col.  I,  lines  7,  8. 

At  it  ■were  vrili  ikame  sht  Maska, 

And  her  sfiiril  changed  vMiiii. 

The  mood  chang<»  from  hapfuness  to 

UDhappIne».  and  the  piesenl  tence  changes 

P.  114.  Thb  Voyage.  [First  published 
in  1864.  —  Ed.I  LiIr  is  the  search  alter 
the  ideal.  See  Henry  Sidfwick :  A  ilemoir, 
p.  im: 

"What  gmvrtb  there  13  in  the  man 
mentally  I  How  he  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  Tht  Voyaee !  I  thought  he 
had  Fallen  off  into  the  didactic-dramatic 
mood  that  grows  on  poetic  souls  witb 
advancing  years;  but  how  wonderful  —  to 
me  —  is  the  lyricised  thought  ot  verse  9.  I 
cannot  get  it  out  of  my  bead : 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like  HeavetJy  Hope  she  ciown'd   the 
sea. 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed, 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 
How  sad  —  but  a  chastened  sadness,  our 
sadness  —  that  of  the  second  half  ol  the 
igth  century —  no  'Verzweiflung.'  The 
dleom  in  Cily  Clerks  \Sta  Dreams]  is  as 
good;  but,  you  know,  I  am  always  most 
moved  by  lyrics." 

P.  115,  col.  I,  line  7,  the  whtU  sea 
bum'i,  i.e.  with  phosphorescence. 

P.  115.  col.  1,  line  11.  lavii  a/  nalurt 
wrte  mr  sttm.  |We  felt  that  the  Free 
Will  is  not  bound  by  the  Laws  tbat  govern 
the  Material  Universe,  —  Ed.| 


,    the 


P.    MS.    Sib   Lavncelot   and   Queen 
Gi'iNEVEBE.    [First    published    in    1841. 
See  The  Coming  of  ArUiar ; 
And  Lancelot  past  away  amonn  the  flowers, 
(For  then  was  latter  April)  1 


Tbe  May  begins  to  breatbe  and  bud, 

And  softly  blow  the  balmy  skies: 
Bathe  with  me  in  tbe  fiery  Flood, 

And  mingle  Kines,  Tean,  and  Sighs  — 
Life  oi  the  Ufe  within  my  Bkrad. 

Li^t  of  tbe  Light  within  mine  Eyttf 
Ed.| 

P.    115, '  line    Ti.    sparlumli,   spanow- 

P.  116.  A  Fakewell.  [To  tbe  bnok 
at  Somersby,  First  published  in  1&4). — 
Ed.J 

P.    116.    The    Becoab    Maid.    [Fm 
published  in  1841.  —  Ed.| 
"Young   Adam   Cupid,   he   that   Ant  n 


116.     The  Eagle.     [First  pobfi 
I.  — Ed.| 

116.  Move  eastwais,  Batti 
1,  AND  LEAVE,  [nmt  published  ii 
1S41.  —  Ed.)  Line  6.  Thy  tOtcr  stoa- 
Mirld,  the  moon. 

P.  116.    Coke  hoi,  when  I  ah  dud. 

First  published  in  The  Keeptahe.  i8;t.  - 
lo.\  The  tirst  printed  "But  go  thou  by' 
>r  of  tbe  printers  fM  "But  tkgo. 


[   the 


g  the  fl. 


nMay. 


IMwardFitifJerald  notes:  "Some  verses 
of  Sir  Launcelot's  Courtship  were  banded 
about  among  us  in  1S31  (I  tUnk)  at 
(Cambridge: 


[0  by." 


1  '8ss 


The  [^tteks.    IFirst  puUiAd 

-Ep.I 

F.  The  Vision  op  Sm.  [Fist 
published  in  1B41.  Edwaid  FitaGenU 
writes:  "Oddly  enough,  Jobraoo's  'Ijof- 
fipected  One-and-TwHity"  has  tbe  swim 
and  something  of  tbe  Spirit  of  tbe  olii 
Sinner's  Lyric."  —  Ed.)  This  describe*  ibt 
soul  of  a  youth  wbo  has  given  biimdf  i* 
to  pleasure  and  EiNCurtaoism.  He  U 
length  is  worn  out  and  wrapt  ui  the  nan 
of  satiety.  Afterwards  he  grows  into  i 
cynical  old  man  afflicted  with  the  "cur* 
of  nature."  and  joining  in  the  Fmsi  i' 
Death.  Then  we  tee  the  Undscapc  wUct 
symbolizes  God.  Law  and  tbe  future  Hit. 


The  sensualist  becwnea  wraa  «iU  by  lit 


■,Got)gle 


[Two  lino  are  omitted  here  vhich  were 
puUisbad  in  1EI65,  and  wm  intendad  by 
my  fathar  to  nuke  the  Ihoi^ht  clearer: 
Another  answer'd:  "But  a  crime  oC  senw? 
Give  him  new  nervca  with  old  experience." 
En.l 

P.  no,  cd.  1,  line  6.  an  aaijui  rose 
oj  dam.  [I  have  heard  my  father  say 
that  bt  "would  rsthei  know  that  he  was 
to  be  lost  eternally  than  ool  know  Ihal  the 
ivbole  human  race  was  to  live  eternally"; 
<ind  wbm  be  speaks  of  "(ainily  trusting 
rbe  \BiBa  hope,"  he  means  by  "(he  larger 
hope"  that  ibe  whole  human  race  would 
through,  perhaps,  ages  of  suffering  be  at 
length  purified  and  saved,  even  those  who 
"better  not  with  time";  so  that  at  the 
end  oi  this  Vision  we  read : 
God  made  Himself  an  awFul  rose  of  dawn. 
Ed.| 

P.  DO.    To .    IFirst  published   ia 

Tlie  Examiner,  March  14.,  184Q,  My 
fatber  was  indignant  that  Keals'  wild  love- 
Ictten  should  have  been  publiihed;  but  he 
said  that  be  did  not  wish  the  public  to  tbjnk 
that  this  poem  had  been  written  with  any 
liatticulu  reference  to  LtlUri  and  Literary 
Remaini  bJ  Kcali  (published  'D  1848},  by 
Lord  Houghton,  ~  Ed.| 

P.  HI.  To  v..  U.  ON  ms  Tbavb:^  m 
CtEECE.  IFIrst  published  in  185J.  —  Ed.) 
Edward  Lear,  the  well-known  landscape 
painter  and  aulhor  of  Jmirnati  of  a  Laad- 
scapt  Paiaitt  i»  Albania  and  lUyria,  in 
Calairia  and  i»  Cirrtica,  and  of  the  Bosk  oJ 
Nimienu. 

P.  111.  BftBAK,  BREAK,  BKEAK.  [First 
published  in  1S4:.  —  Co.]  This  poem  first 
!aw  the  light  along  with  tbe  dawn  in  a 
Lincohubire    hne    at    s    o'clock    in    Ibe 

P.  Ill,  The  Poet's  Song.  (First 
published  in  1S41.  ^  Ed,] 

P.  IM.  Enoch  AhdeH.  [Written  in  a 
little  summer-house  in  the  meadow  called 
Maiden's  Croft  looking  over  Fresbwati 
Bay  and  toward  the  downs.  First  pub- 
H*edbii864.  — Ed.) 

EHcck    ArdcH    (like    AytmerS    PirUl    is 
founded    on    a    theme    given    me    by    t 
sculpUn     Woelnsr.     I     believe     that 


particular  story  came  out  of  Sullalk.  but 
something  like  the  sajne  story  is  told  in 
Brittany  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  had  several  similar  true  stories 
sent  roe  since  I  wrote  Enoch  Arden. 

[Of  this  poem  there  are  nine  German 
translations,  dgbt  French,  aa  well  as 
Italian,  Dutch.  Spanish,  Danish,  Hungarian 
and  Bavarian  versions.  —  Eo.j 

P.    Ill,    line   7.     Damih   barraiBt.     [CI. 

And  grassy  barrows  of  thf  happier  dead. 
There    are    several    on    the    Freshwater 

.   peKock-ymilrti. 


-Ed.) 
1,  col,  : 


Cut  in  the  form  of  a  peacock. 
'  P.  134,  col.  1,  line  4,  Aad  isUi  a  tifhl 
in  Ike  a^tig.  This  line  was  made  at 
Brighton,  from  the  islands  of  light  on  the 
sea  on  a  day  of  sunshine  and  clouds. 

P.  137,  col.  3,  line  18.  akileHint- 
When  the  bteeio  blows,  it  turns  upward 
the  silvery  under-parl  of  tbe  leaf. 

P.  ijo,  col.  I,  line  10. 

She  slip!  across  the  summer  0/  Ike  world. 
Tlie  Equator, 

P.  131,  col.  I,  line  36.  devy-eliiaKiiKt, 
dewy  and  dark. 

P.  131,  col.  I.  line  ig.  in  lie  ringing  of 
his  eart.     (Ct.  Eelken.  chap,  ivii.) 

Mr.  Kinglake  told  me  thai  he  had 
heard  his  own  parish  bells  in  the  midst  of 
an  Eastern  desert,  not  knowing  at  the 
time  that  it  was  Sunday,  when  they  would 
have  been  ringing  tbe  bells  at  home;  and 
added,  "I  might  have  had  a  ringing  in  my 
ears,  and  the  imaginative  memory  did  tbe 


I    t"!^    ImitJiiotKd 

P'  iJ5i  cot.  2,  line  33. 
There  came  id  hud  a  caUing  aj  Ihe  sea. 

"The  calling  of  the  sea,"  a  term  used. 
I  believe,  chiefly  in  the  western  parts  of 
England,  to  ^gnify  a  ground  swell.  When 
this  occurs  on  a  windless  night,  the  echo  of 
it  rings  thro'  tte  limbers  of  old  houses  in 
a  haven,  and  is  often  heard  many  mi1e$ 

P,  136,  col.  I,  line  3. 

Bad  leUtm  seen  a  cosllier  funtral. 

The  costly  funeral  is  all  that  poor  Annie 
could  do  for  him  after  he  was  gone.  This 
is  entirely  Introduced  for  her  sake,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Poem  and  the  smplicily  of 
the  narrative. 

P.  136.  The  Brook.  {First  published 
in  i8ss.  —  Ed.]  Not  the  brook  near 
Somersby  mentioned  in  Thi  Ode  W 
Memory. 

P.  ij6,  line  14. 
When   alS  Ike  vmd  slandi  in    a  mist  ef 


This  I  remember  as  particularly  beautiful 
one  spring  at  Park  House.  Kent. 

P,  136,  col.  3,  line  28.     grits,  crickets. 

P.  13T,  col.  1,  line  14. 
sua  malies  a  hoary  eyebrmt  jar  Ihe  fleam. 
The  aich  of  the  bridge  over  the  stream, 
through  which  you  can  look. 

P.  137,  col.  2,  line  S-  a  vdtard  penta- 
gram. [A  star-like  five-pointed  figure  which 
was  used  by  astrologers  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
—  Ed.) 

P.  138,  col.  I,  line  3. 
Tmnkled  Ihe  innumerable  tar  and  laii. 
This  line  made  in  the  New  Forest. 

P.  138.  col.  J,  linen. 

/  make  Ihe  ntlted  ivnbeitm  dance. 


g  after 


i|Myfoi 


the     "netted     sunbeam"     dance    in    1 
marvellous  way  in  the  Sileol   Pool  leu 
Guildford  as  the  stream  poured  inm  tk 
chalk  over  the  green-sand. 
P,  138,  cot.  1.  lines  15, 16. 

Of  BnintOtscki. 

The  Duomo  or  cathedral  at  FlomR. 
the  dome  the  work  of  Bninellesdii  (14071. 

P.  t]8,  col.  I,  line  31.  emaette-siaami 
was  too  sibilant  in  sound,  90  I  wrote 
A  prU-aulumnt. 

!My  father  said:  "I  hate  gbilatioa  a 
verse.  Always  kick  the  hiiang  geeK  i 
you  can  out  of  the  boat."  —  Ed,| 

The  summers  in  Australia  are  of  cow 
the  winter-tides  of  Europe. 

P.  ijo,  col.  1,  lines  38,  35. 
My  brolhet  James  is  in  Ihe  hanest-Juid: 
Bui  she  —  you  mill  be  mUomu  —  O.  ctme  ia' 
The  Father  is  dead. 

P.  ijQ.    AvuiEi's  Field.    [Writtsi  u 

Faningford.  and  first  published  in  1864-  — 

Et>.]    Line  3.  I 

Like  Ihat  long-buried  haiy  of  Ok  hint 

This  happened  00  openins  an  Etnucu 
tomb  at  the  dty  of  Tarquinli  in  Itilr 


[The 


for 


P.  139.  line  17.  Vftem  jwingcd  tiK> 
legged  dragon  of  bersldry.  —  Ed.|. 

P.  140,  col  1,  line  3.  Ika>  islet  in  ihr 
cheslnul-bloom.  [The  rosy  spot  in  ihc 
flower.  —  Ed,] 

P.  140,  col.  3,  line  g. 

Skime  Uhe  a  mystic  star  letocm  lie  Uis. 
The  variable  star  of  astronomy  with  it- 
manmums   and   minimum  S   of   bii^Unes. 
e.g.  P  Persei  or  Algol  and  many  othen. 

P.  140,  col.  3,  line  ij.  fairy  ftatinti. 
fairy  rings, 

P.  140,  col.  3,  line  31-  Wlial  Util 
a  fiight  «/  fairy  arravi.  The  seeds  from 
the  dandelion  globe.  Cf,  Gartik  mi 
LyneOi: 

theOomi 

That  blows  a  globe  of  afttt  anowlets. 


Cooxic 


p.  141,  col.  1,  line  6.  TttHplftalai 
Itrmt.  ITerms  spent  as  a  Mudcnt  in  tbe 
Temple,  wbea  he  hu  to  eat  >o  Duav 
dinners  to  keep  his  tenoa.  —  Ed.] 

P.  141.  col.  I.  line  11.  Tin  brnltd 
winla-fidi.  RefeniDg  to  the  way  in 
which  the  hop  poles  are  stacked  in  winter. 

P.  141,  col.  T.  line  14.  burr  and  bmt 
refer  to  the  hop-plant.  "Burr,"  the  rough 
cone;  "bine,"  Che  climbing  stem. 

P.  14T,  (ol.  1,  line  to.  parcti-beardtd, 
putly  bearded.  Cf.  "parcel-gilt"  (Shake- 
speare, a  Btnry  IV,  11.  i.  04). 

P.  141,  ctd,  I.  line  16.  deii  ecliptic,  sun 
of  tropdcs. 

P.  143.  col.  I.  line  18.  blaclamiUi 
bcrdtr-marriaie.  At  Gretna  Green  for 
many  years  a  blacksmith  muried  the 
runaway  couples  by  Scoldi  law.  In  1856 
these  marriages  were  made  illegal. 

P.  146,  col.  1,  line  16.  tht  garieiu  oj 
Ikat  ritai  rose.  The  Temple  garden 
where  Somerset  picked  the  red,  Planlagenet 
the  white  roses.     CI,  i  Henry  VI.  r.  iv. 

P.  146,  col.  I.  line  ig.  Far  ftirtlier, 
when  the  dty  was  smaller  and  less  smoky. 

P.  146,  oA.  1,  line  I. 

Ran  a  Maiayan  oiniick  against  the  times. 

"Amnck."  Made  an  attack  like  those 
Malays  who  rush  about  in  a  fretuy  and 
attack  their  (ellow-men,  yelling,  "Amook," 

P.  14T,  col.  I,  lin(s  lo-ij. 
WktU   amulel   dtete   her   dawn    la   that    old 

So  M,  Uial  taeitty  yean  before,  a  fart 
FalUnt  l«id  let  atpear  Ike  bmnd  oj  John. 

In  cutting  down  trees  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  letters  have  been  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  trees,  showing  the  brands  of 
particular  reigns -~  those  of  James  I.. 
William  and  Maiy.  and  one  of  King 
John.  King  John's  was  eighteen  inches 
within  the  bark. 

P.  147.  col.  1,  Une  14.  The  brelitt\  bate. 
[The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  hollow  and 
decayed,  with  only  one  branch  in  leaf.  — 
Ed-I 


Ihe  /eicue.  The  By  that  lives  in  the  cudoo 
spit  on  the  meadow  fescue,  a  kind  of  grass, 
FaUua  friUetuis. 

P.  148,  col.  2,  line  4. 
A  nd  being  used  le  find  her  potior  kxis. 

It  is  implied  that  she  had  gjven  Averill 
the  text  upon  which  he  preached. 

P.  148.  cot.  1,  line  8,  m»tk  isiuJUiw. 
A  day  without  sun.  the  only  faint  resem- 
blance 10  sunshine  being  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  faded  autumn  leaves.- 

F.  148.  col.  3,  line  10.  greeiiith  glim- 
merints,  greenish  ^aas  of  the  lancet 
windows. 

P.  149,  col.  I,  line  IT. 
No  coarse  and  blockish  God  tf  acret^e. 
The  Roman  god  Terminus,  who  presided 
over  the  boundaries  of  private  properties. 

P.  140,  col.   1,  line  27.     deall^a  rtiler. 


.    col. 


t  his 


47.   col. 


line  33.   Jmlkfiy  {rout 


ishing    his    neglected 
feelings  of  lave. 
P.    151,    col.    I,    line    a.      Iht   tmhe- 

divided  conctdiiite.    Judges  xii.  19. 

P.  151,  col.  I,  line  7.  Thty  zliaf 
logilker.  He  slludes  to  the  report,  hor- 
rible and  hardly  credible,  that  when  the 
heads  were  taken  out  of  the  sack,   two 

one  having  bitten  into  the  other  in  tbe 
momentary  convulsion  that  followed  de- 
capitation. 

P.  152,  col.  1,  line  20.  reiinite.  Accent 
on  the  penultimate.  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  accented  this  word  in  the  same 
way.     [Cf.  The  Princess,  m. : 

Went  forth  in  long  retinue  following  up, 
and  Cuiiiettre: 

01  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they. 
Ed.| 
P.  151,  col.  I,  line  13. 
Pily,  Ihe  viclet  on  Iht  lyranfs  trawe. 
A  chance  parallel  (like  many  others  quoted 
in  these  notes).    Cf.  Persius,  5a(.  i.  39: 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo  fortunataque  faviil* 
Naacentur  violae? 


■,Go(.)gle 


PMiiwi  tilt  mouse. 

Original  reading  — 
Then  the  thin  weasel,  with  faint  bunting 

cry 
Follows  his  game. 

The  Duke  of  Aigyll  says  of  them  that 
in  hunting  rabbits,  in  packs,  they  sive  a 
"faiol  hunting  ciy." 

P.  (51.  Sea  Dr£ahs.  [First  pub- 
lished in  Uaemilian's  Magatint,  January. 
1860.  —  Ed.)  The  gloriQcation  of  honest 
labour,  whether  of  head  or  hand,  no 
hasting  to   be   rich,   no  bowing  down   to 


ei  el  lumine  vestit 
Icn.  vi.  640,  641. 
n.    upjilki.    On 
I  of  the  Island  of 
[848,  with  all  the 


P.  153.  col.  I,  line  3. 
Lugioi  hie  campos 
Purpuieo.  Vi 

P.  1J3,  col.  1. 
Bray  Head,  at  the 
Valentia,  when  I  li 

revolutions  of  Europe  bchiod  me.  the 
waves  appeared  like  ghosts  playing  at 
hide  and  seek  as  they  leapt  above  the 
cliffs.      This  passage  was  not.   however. 


Thai  all  Uiasf  tines  of  digs  veie  digs  no 

The  ages  that  go  on  with  their  illumina- 
tion breaking  down  everything. 

P.  156,  col.  I,  Une  1.  With  that  imeel 
Tiole.    The  great  music  of  the  World. 

P.  136,  col.  I.  line  7-  w™  0/  'line. 
"The  statues,  king  or  saint  or  founder" 
on  the  cathedrals  which  the  worshippers 

P.  156,  cd.  3,  lines.   ■ 
Tkl  dimpled /louace  0/  Ike  iea-furb/Unt  flap. 

The  reference  is  to  a  long  dark-green 
seaweed,  one  of  the  Laminaria,  caJled  the 
"sea-furbelow."  with  dimpled  flounce-like 
•dgiB.  Boys  sometimes  running  along  the 
»and  against  the  wind  with  this  seaweed  in 


t&dr  hands  make  it  flap  for  sport.     The 
name    "sea-furbelow"    is    bM    geooaUy 

P.  157,  rol.  I,  Une  i. 

Wkal  dees  liuU  birdie  taj. 
This  song  ends  joyfully.    Sullivan  ia  his 
setting  makes  it  end  dolefully. 

P.  157.  Lu<:aETTiis.  {First  pnb&fad 
in  Macmi&mCs  Magaiiiie,  August  186& 
See  Jerome's  addition  to  the  Euxlua 
Chronicle  under  date  94  bx.  :  ''Tint 
Lucretius  pieta  nasdtur  qui  pas:ei 
amatorio  poculo  in  furorem  versus,  na 
aliquot  libros  per  iotervalla  insaniae  cum 
scripsisset,  quos  pastea  Cicero  emoidavic. 
propria  se  manu  inlerfcdt  anno  aetaz 
XUi-."  -  Ed-I 

Muoro  said  that  evtryliiing  wb 
Lucretian  tbro'  this  poem,  and  that  tketi 
was  no  suggestion  which  he  could  Qifekf. 
He,  however,  did  suggest  the  alteratio*  of 
"shepherds"  to  "neat-herds." 

Lucretius  is  portrayed  in  this  poem  t 
having  taken  the  love-phittre  of  Ludba  lit 
wife,  who  imagines  bim  cold  to  ha  {toE 
brooding  over  his  philosophies.  Thus  1 
loving  and  beautiful  nature  —  that  deligh'.> 
in  friends,  the  universe,  the  birda  and  tbt 
flowers  —  is  distraught  by  the  poisoo.  He 
is  haunted  by  tlie  doubt,  which  from  hii 
affection   for   E^ricurus,   "whinn    be  btU 


"hadk 


The  Gods,  the  Goib : 
If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  God- 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble. 
Not  follow  the  great  taw  ? 

He  himself  had  alway  s  aimed  at  "  iSvinf 
tranquillity,"  and  now  is  tortured  by  na- 
rest.  The  unrest  dhvea  him  to  frea^  Mad 
he  kills  himself. 

I"  As  a  masterly  study  of  the  sna: 
Roman  sceptic,"  writes  Andrew  Lacg. 
"it  (the  poem)  is  beyond  praise."  -"No 
prose  commentary  on  the  *De  Remn 
Natura.'  however  long  and  learned,  con- 
veys so  clearly  as  this  concise  stud;  B 
verse  the  sense  ol  magnificent  mingled 
ruin  in  the  tnind  and  power  at  the 
Roman."  —  Ed.| 

P.  157,  col.  I,  line  17.    I  taw  ftr  ^lin 
[Dt  Rer.  Xal.  i.  gag  t. 


-Ed.I 


.GcKHjIt: 


p.  tsj,  col.  I,  lines  J3, 
Willi  imear 


iktdog 
IMrri  ydf . 
ff.: 

in  moUi  snepe  quicCe 
ED.i 


IDt  Rer.  Nal.  iv.  9 

Venantumque  can 

Jxtanl  cnira,  etc. 

P.     158,-  ml. 


P.  15S,  a>1.  I,  line  9,  mulberry-factd 
Ditlalor.  [Sylla  in  hia  Uter  life.  Cf. 
Plutarch,  5uaa,  ii,  451: 


Clough's      Flularrh's    Livts,    vol.  iij,    p. 
141,  "Sylla":    "The  scurrilous  jealetB  at 
Athens  made  the  verse  upon  him: 
Sulla  is  a  mulheny  sprinkled  over  with 
meal."  Ed,| 

P.  Ij8,  etJ.  i.linejj. 
Banae    I    tvuU  ■  <to<    ime    ej   Ontit  mm 

[DeRtr.Nat.v.  iigSff.  —  Ed.) 

P.  158,  oil.  I,  line  35.  my  rick  preiwwn. 
\Di  Rtr.  Nat.  i.  I  B.  —  Eb.\ 

P.  is8,  col.  1,  line  S-  Mavars,  Mars. 
Cf.  De  Rer.  Nat.  i.  31  D- 

P.  is8.  col.  a,  line  16.  treat  Skilian. 
lEmpedocles.  —  Ed.)  De  Rer.  Nal.  i. 
JJ9-733.  See  for  reference  lo  Kypris, 
E^^Sdi  ipiuaBtaia  rt\tUnt  It  XtijJnaai 
md  elsewhere, 

P.  158.  col-  ',  line  ig.  That  papular 
Homt  a/  lUne.  |Cf.  Dt  Rer.  Nat.  i.  2  ff. 
-Ed.] 

P.  158,  col.  1,  line  27.  The  Godi,  wha 
launl.     a.  Homer,  Od.  iv.  sM. 

P.  159,  col.  1,  line  g.  That  Godi  liert 
are.    [Cf.  De  Rer.  Nal.  v.  itb-ig^.  11 


P.  IS9,  eol.  I,  line  n.  my  Memmim. 
ICuus  Memmius  Geraellus,  to  whom  the 
De  Jterutn  Natura  was  dedicated.  —  Fji.) 

P.  1J9,  col.  1.  line  5,  Or  lend  an  ear 
la  Plata,  etc.  Cf.  PlKuda.  vi,  ("We  men 
ue  as  it  were  in  ward,  and  a  man  ought 


not  to  free  himself  from  it,  or  to  nm  away." 
—  Ed,| 

P.    160,  col.   I,   line   17.     MM  /  prated 

impossible.     [De    Rer.    Nal.    ii,    700;     v, 
837ff,,  878S,  —  Ed.| 

P.    160,   col,    i.   line  5,     Laid  along  tile 
grass.     [Cf,  De  Rer.  Nat.  ii,  10  ff, : 
Cum  tamen  inter  se  prostrati  in  gramlna 
molli,  etc,  Ed,1 

P,  160,  0)1,  3,  line  g. 

Of  settled,  sweel.  Epicurean  life. 
[Cf.    De   Rer.    Nat.    iii.    66:     "Duld   vita 
siabilique."  —  En.) 

P,  160.  col.  1,  Ihw  15.  Or  HaUtaniait 
kaitty.  ICf.  De  Rer.  Nal.  i.  036  ff.;  iv. 
11  ff,  — Ed.) 

P.  160,  col.  s,  Une  a6,  oat  lie,  vjko  bears 
one  name  aitk  ker.     "Her"  is  Lucretia. 

P,    160,   col,   1.  line  34.     Ike  womb  and 
Itmb  of  all.     (Cf ,  De  Rer.  Nal.  v,  i$i : 
Omniparens  eadem  rerum  commune  sepul- 
chrum,  Ed.| 

P.  161,  col.  I,  lines  s.  6- 
But  till  this  cosmic  ordtr  everyakere 
Skalttr'd  into  one  earlkguake  in  one  day, 

[De  Rer.  Nal.  v.  94  ff.  —  En, J 


THE   PRINCESS;    A   MEDLEY 


In  the  Prologue  the  "Tale  from  mouth 
to  mouth"  was  a  game  which  I  have  tnore 
than  once  played  when  I  was  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  with  my  brulher- 
nndergraduatei.  Of  course,  if  he  "that 
inherited  the  tale"  had  not  attended  very 
carefully  to  his  predecessors,  there  were 
(sntradictions ;  and  if  the  story  were  his- 
torical, occasional  anachronisms. 

In  defence  of  what  some  have  called  the 
too  poetical  passages,  it  should  be  ncot- 
lected  that  the  poet  of  the  party  was 
requested  to  "dress  the  tale  up  poetically," 


■□d  he  wu  (uU  of  (be  "gillant  and  hnoic 
chrooide."  A  parable  Is  perhaps  the 
teacher  that  can  most  suicJy  enter  in  at 
all  doars. 

In  iBsi  the  "word  luiuies"  of  the 
Prince  were  inserted.  Moreover,  the  words 
"dream-ahadow,"  "were  and  were  not" 
doubtless  refer  to  the  anachronisms  and 
improbabilities  of  the  story.  Compare 
the  FroloEue : 

Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream, 
and  p.  igS,  col.  i,  line  11 : 
And  like  a  flash  the  word  affection  aune : 

I  seem'd  to  move  in  old  memorial  tilts, 
And  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts, 
To  dream  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

It  may  be  remoited  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  the  story  which  is  not  prophetic- 
ally glanced  at  in  the  Prologue, 

The  child  is  the  link  thro'  the  parts,  as 
shown  In  the  Songs  (inserted  iSso).  which 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  poem. 

Some  of  my  remarks  on  passages  in  The 
Princai  have  been  published  by  Dawson 
of  Canada  (1S85),  who  copied  them  from 
the  following  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him 
critidsing  his  edition  of  Tkt  Printtsi, 

tak  you  for  your  able  and  IhouzhlFul  essay 
!   Princai.    Yo"    •■ — 


OB    Tki 

freaky  the  burle&gi 


the  tnglc  might  ^ 
explanatory  notes  arc 

,.     .inJldoOQtobiKtto 

fiading  parallelisms.     They  must  always 


Mil  humaa  eya  all  over  the  worid  looking  at 
same  objects,  and  must  there  not  OHiKqueatl 
coincidenca  of  thought  and  iinprcattDns  and 


write  anyihlog  in  tt 
a  piralbl  could  not  « 


ough  sketches  of  landskip, 
1  la  the  habit  f:^  chronicling, 


1  The  Peak  is  high,  and  the  stars  are  high. 
And  tbe  tbouaht  of  a  man  Is  taighcr- 

Tlu  Vtia  di>3  J*>  Ptai. 


The  Ka  one  night  at  Toniuay,  when  Tivqur 
was  the  most  lovely  Ha-viUage  m  F-a'"-'  i3b' 
now  a  smi^y  town.    Tbe  sky  waa  csvtRd  wU 


Drat!  iimtrd/nim  Hit  i 

In  Um  Idylii  0/  On  Kiif. 
Its  sitrmy  crats  lial  imeii  ar 

A  3iam  which  came  upon  us 
tbe  North  Sea, 

Ai  Mc  waurjay  ihuU  ai 
Sutgejlwii- 
ater-iilies  in  my  01 


stored  tr  the  tethet  of  the 


lile  and  n»re  m.^ail. 

A  wiU  wM  ihiBt. — 
PnOum.  /Mir,  ttuH  iMf  wim. 

I  wB>  walking  in  the  New  Foteit.     A  wmd  iai 

Slaki  fh  uiKi,  lb  wUsttri.  ami  Ika  ilrMi 
Of  (Ac  mU  toesdi  lotetlm. 

because  I  wished  the  Prince  to  go  south,  I  tnnd 
the  wind  to  the  wulh.  and  nalunlly  the  wiod  far: 
"follow."  I  believe  the  rescmMance  whkb  vx. 
note  is  just  a  chance  one.  EheQnr-i  lines  an  M 
familiar  lo  me  tho'  of  course,  if  tbey  oocw  i>  IV 
Promttliaii.'  I  must  have  read  Ihem.  I  took 
mulli[^  uutances,  but  I  wDI  not  bore  ynn.  aad 
far  indad  am  I  from  aBertioi  that  bnka  as  «c£ 
asNatuTcatEnat,  andougbt  not  tobe.suncvivt 
to  the  poet.  I  am  sure  that  I  myidt.  and  naar 
otben,  find  a  peculiar  charm  in  thoae  iiaiBngi  1  of 
such  great  mastoa  as  Virgil  or  MUloa  wbenlbeF 
adopt  tbe  creatkni  of  a  bygone  poet,  aiMl  tedeihe 
it,  mare  or  less,  accorduig  to  their  own  laacj- 
But  there  is,  I  iear.  a  Hoialc  set  yiiiBhi  op 
among  us,  editors  of  booklets.boak-womn.  iadei- 


a  to  tbt  pan. 

t  ij  for  ever  poking  Sis  nose  between  UKpafe 
some  old  vdSumein  order  to  ice  what  he  caa 

ling  tbe  bell "  without  finding  that  «<  kan 


I  have  knovo  uf  old  fiafa-wlfe» 
iwowng  U  lea.  dgnch  bee  fiit  •[  I 

tUc  00  ■  Manny  dty,  ud  ay  out.  "Ay  I  r 


m  A  tour  to  the  Pyrenod.  Lying  *rnoDg  th»e 
nounUmi  belon  a  wateriill  >  that  coma  down 
me  ihouuod  or  twelve  bundled  leet  I  ikcuhed 
t  (according  Co  my  cuatom  (hen)  io  thau  words: 
Slow-dropping  veila  of  thinnest  lawn. 
When  I  piinled  thti.  a  critic  inlonned  me 


added.  "  Mr. 
"    Andl  AaJ 


!  beueinor  hb  i 

gooe  to  Nature  hersel(. 

I  think  it  B  a  moot  point  whether,  if  I  had 
kiKnni  how  that  efiect  wu  produced  on  the  itage, 
T  ibouid  have  ventured  to  publish  the  Line. 

cuatom.  a  letter,  when  I  had  merely  intended  10 
thank  you  for  your  inttfefltinx  corunentaiy. 
Thanking  you  again  [or  It,  I  beg  you  to  believe 

Very  laithfully  youn, 

A.  TlNtnrsoN. 
Before  tlie  first  editioB  came  out,  I 
deliberated  with  niy»eU  whether  I  should 
put  songs  between  the  separate  divisions  of 
tbe  poem;  again  I  thought  that  the  poem 
wotild  ei[daiD  itself,  but  the  public  did  not 
sec  tbe  driFt. 

The  first  song  I  wrote  was  named  "Tbe 
Losing  of  the  Child." 

The  child  was  ^tting  on  the  bank 

Upon  a  stormy  day. 
He  loved  the  river's  roaring  sound ; 
The  rivet  rose  and  burst  his  bound, 
Flooded  fifty  leagues  around, 
Took  the  child  from  oS  the  ground. 

And  bore  the  child  away. 
O  the  child  so  meek  and  wise, 

Who  made  us  wise  and  mild  I 
All  was  jttife  at  home  about  him. 
Nothing  could  be  doae  without  him; 
Father,  mother,  sister,  brother. 
An  accuang  one  another ; 
O  to  lose  the  child  t 
■  He  osed  to  compare  with  thia  the  Noriolk 
saying  which  be  heard  when  we  were   slaying 
with  the  Bev.  C.  T,  Digby  at  Wirham :    "Tie 


The  rivet  left  tbe  child  uohurt. 

But  far  within  the  wild. 
Then  we  brought  him  home  ag^n. 
Peace  and  order  come  again. 
The  river  sought  his  bound  again 
The  child  was  lost  and  found -again. 
And  we  will  keep  the  child. 
Another  old  song  of   mine  I   intended 
to     Insert    was    that    o(    "The    Doctor's 
Daughter": 

Sweet  Kitty  Sandilands, 

The  daughter  of  tbe  doctor, 
We  drest  her  in  the  Proctor's  bands, 

And  past  her  for  the  Proctor. 
All  the  men  ran  from  her 


Uptt 


ikher 


the  Castle. 

Jauntily  sat  the  Proctor's  cap 
And  from  it  hung  tbe  tassel. 

"Sir  Ralph"    [s   another   song  which  I 
omitted : 
Ralph  would  fight  in  Edith's  sight. 

Foe  Ralph  was  Edith's  lover, 
Ralph  went  down  like  a  fire  to  the  fight. 
Struck  to  the  left  and  struck  to  the  right, 

RoH'd  Ihem  over  and  over. 
"  Gallant  Sir  Ralph,"  said  the  king. 
Casques  were  crack'd  and  hauberks  hack'd 

Lances  snapt  in  sunder. 
Rang  the  stroke  and  sprang  the  blood. 
Knights    were    thwack'd    and    riven,    and 
hew'd 

Like  broad  oaks  with  thunder. 
"O  what  an  arm,"  said  the  king. 
Edith  bow'd  her  stately  head. 

Saw  them  lie  confounded, 
Edith  Montfort  bow'd  her  head, 
Crowa'd  her  knight's,  and  Sush'd  as  red 

As  poppies  when  she  crown'd  it. 
"Take  her.  Sir  Ralph,"  said  the  king. 
So  Lilia  sang.     I  thought  she  was  possess'd 
She  struck  such  warbling  fire  into  the  notes. 

[Charles    Kiugsley     writes    in    Prasfr'i 
Maiaa'nf,  September  iSso;  — 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  fresh  from 
the  description  of  the  female  coUege,  with 


As  (hrough  the  land  11 


O  there  above  the  little  grave 
IVe  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

Between  Che  nnt  Iwo  cantos  Intervenes 
the  well-knoim  cradle-wng,  perhaps  the 
l;csl  of  all ;  and  at  the  neit  inteivat  is  the 
equally    well-luiown    bugle-song,    the   idea 

fame  in  a  pair  oi  lovers.    In  the  next  the 
'   of   wife    and    child    inspirits   the 


soldier 


e  field; 


of  the  fallen  hero's  child  opens  the  slui 
of  his  widow's  teais;  and  in  Che  last 
('Ask  me  no  more']  the  poet  has  succeeded 
in  superadding  a  new  form  of  emotion  to 
a  canto  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted everv  resource  of  pathos  which  his 
subject  allowed."  —  Ei>.I 


P.  ifii.  Thr  Princess;  a  Medley. 
Published  in  1847.  Dedicated  to  Henry 
Lushiagton  in  1848. 

[Dawson  of  Canada,  who  edlled  Tkt 
Princeii,  and  to  whom  my  father  wrote  as 
stated  above,  says:  "At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Tkt  Princrss  the  surface- 
thought  of  England  was  intent  solely  upon 
Irish  famines,  com-Uws  arid  free-lrade. 
It  was  ouly  after  many  years  that  it  became 
if  anything  bang  wrong  in  the 
women.  ...     No  doubt  such 


Philistinism  scoffed  at  them  as  'ideas' 
banished  to  America,  that  refuge  lor 
exploded  Euiopeaa  absurdities.  1  believe 
the  ViHdkaliBH  ef  Iht  Rights  oj  Woman, 
by  Mary  Wollstonecrall  (1703),  first  turned 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  to 
the  'wrongs  of  women.'" 

The  plan  of  Tkt  Princrss  maj  have 
suggested  itself  when  the  project  of  a 
Womeo's  College  was  in  my  lather's  mind 
[iSjg),  or  it  may  have  arisen  in  its  motk- 
hetoic  form  from  a  Cambridge  joke,  such 
■a  he  commemorated  in  the  lines,  "The 
Doctor's  Daughter."  See  above,  p.  (J37. 
—  Ed.] 


The  PaoLOOtTE 

The  Prologue  was  written  about  a  reus 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  held  in  the 
Lushington's  grounds  at  Park  House,  nai 
Maidstone,  6th  July  1^43. 

P.  161,  col.  I,  line  B.  catumrts.  Loiw^ 
felbw  sent  me  one  of  these  pipes  of  pewt 
which  belonged  to  a  Red  Indian  chief. 

.  i6j,  col.  1,  line  2S.  And  Ik  kai 
brtatkrd  At  PrOdor'i  iagi.  Made  tk 
proctor's  attendants  out  of  breath. 

P.  163,  col,  9,  line  95,  Emfmr-wutki. 
SatuTHW  Carpini. 

Cahto  I 
P.  t6s,  col,  3,  line  10.    Caiat.  the  grot 
doctor  of  Pergamus,  a  j>.  131  to  aoo. 

P,  i6s,col.  1.  line  14. 

ICoi  proiy-waUtd  vilS  a  bMMai  alj. 

The  proxy  of  the  king  used  to  piwz  te 

bare  leg  under  the  coveriet  of  tbe  king'! 

betrothed.  j 

[Bacon  in  his  Uenry  VII.  writes  of  tk  | 
proxy  marriage  ol  Maiimilian.  tbc  king  01 
the  Romans,  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  i^Sg 
"For  she  was  not  only  publicl>-  nc 
tracted,  but  stated  as  a  brirle,  and  solonnl)' 
bedded ;  and  after  she  was  laid,  then  ciise 
in  Maximilian's  ambassador,  with  lettEisiJ 
procuration,  and  in  the  presence  of  simdn 
noble  personages,  men  and  women,  pu 
his  leg,  stript  naked  to  the  knee,  betwtot 
the  espousal  sheets;    to  the  skI  that  lb 

a  consumnutloo  and  actual  knowkdgE.' 

—  En.| 

P.  166,  col.  I.  line*  14-15. 
A  wittd  arose  and  nuh'd  upon  Iht  SaalK 
And  ikook  Ike  songs,  Ihe  lehispers.  *s4  Ik 

Of  Ikt  wUd  modi  lotttka. 

See  letter  lo  Dawson,  p.  9*6. 

P.  167,  col.  T,  line  6,  blvmiit  i"^- 
itossamiitt  Ihickelt. 

P.  167,  ctJ.  I,  line  19.    Htr  bnHnm.  - 

P.  16B,  col.  1,  tine  1.  Mr  Oertiti 
[Blackstone  in  his  Commtnlvritt,  a.  sj. 
defines  a  "Uberty"  ta  a  "Royal  fmittt 


□r  branch  oF  tlie  King'*  pmogative,  sub- 
sisting in  the  hands  aS  a.  subject."  The 
term  "Ubenics"  is  h«re  uppiied  to  the 
estate  over  which  the  privilege  can  be 
eieidaed.  —  Ed.) 

P.  160,  col.  1,  tine  II.  A  full  sta  tlaitit 
mlh  tmiShi  lumlilib.  See  lettct  to 
Dawson,  p.  916. 


ThU  laufU  lilt  Sabine  km  la  nU. 

The  wood-nyin[A  EgeHa.  wbo  was  said 
to  have  given  the  laws  to  Numa  Pompilius. 

("And  in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  ibat 
he  should  pteasc  the  gods;  for  he  did 
everytbing  by  the  direction  ot  the  nymph 
Egeria,  who  boooured  bim  so  much  that 
she  look  hira  to  be  her  husband,  and 
taught  him  in  her  sacred  giove,  by  tbe 
spring  that  welled  oul  from  the  rock,  all 
Ibat  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and 
towards  men."  Arnold's  Biitory  0/  Rone, 
vol.  i.  di.  i.;  Livy,  i.  19;  Ovid.  PajH, 
tii.  3j6.  —  Ed.| 

P.  170,  col.  I,  line  23. 
The  Soandrtii  of  At  Bahlenianuraa. 
Seminunis.    IDiodotus,  n.  viii.  —  Ed,| 

P.  170,  col.  I,  lipe  34. 
The  Cariam  Artemisia  itrmg  in  WW. 

•  fought  so  bravely  (or  Xenes  at 


Salan 


iHerod. 


*iil.  88:   XiptnrSi'h 
^fUfd/ma'     01  iiir  irSpa  yeyiraal  ^ux 
yumiMt,  ol  3^  yvyaixtt  itiptt.  —  Ed.| 
P.  170,  col,  I.  line  30. 

Tke  Rktdepe,  (tot  built  iht  pyramid. 
A  cdebiated  Greek  courtesan  of  Thradan 
origin,  who  was  said  to  have  built  a 
pyramid  near  Mcnphlt.  iCIian  relates 
that  she  married  Psamnetlchus,  King  oi 
Egypt- 

"A  sUtdlet  pyramis  to  bet  I'll  rear 
Than  Rhodope's  or  Memphis'  ever  was." 
I  Hmry  VI.  i.  vl.  ». 


Doricha  was  protiably  her  real  name  (she 
is  so  called  by  Sappho),  and  she  perhaps 
received  that  ol  Rhoddpis,  "  roay-cbocked." 
an  account  of  her  beauty. 

P.  ijo,  col.  I,  line  j6.  Cldia.  who 
■warn  the  Tiber  in  escaping  fnnn  Porsenna's 
camp  (Livy,  ii.  13). 

P.  170,  col.  I,  line  16.  Cemdia, 
mother  of  (be  Gracchi, 

P.  170,  col.  I.  line  26,  Palmyretie, 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.  lS*e  Gibbon, 
ch.  li.  sab  anna  AJ>.  373,  —  Ed.] 

P.  170,  col.  1,  line  28.  Atrippina, 
grand -daughter  of  Augustus,  married  to 
Germanicus. 

P.  170,  col.  1,  line  19.  headed  like  a 
slar.  wilb  bright  Rolden  hair.  tCf.  11.  vi. 
401 :  dXlfKior  iarijn  la^lil.  —  Ed.| 

P.  170,  col,  3,  lines  71,  jj. 

but  no  livelier  Ihaa  the  dame 

That  akisper'd  'Asses'  tars.' 

Midas  in  Tht  Wyf  0/  Balke's  Tab  con- 
fides the  secret  of  his  hairy  asses'  eats  only 

[The  good  dame  could  not  rerfst  telling 
it  (0  a  ndgbbourlng  "mareys"  In  a 
whisper. 

And  as  a  bitore  bombletb  in  tbe  myre 
She  leyde  hir  mouth  unto  the  water  doun; 
'Biwreye  me  net,  thou  water,   with  thy 


III  vvrld  was  once  a  fiuid  hole  of  liekt, 

le  nebular  theory  as  fonnulated  by 
place,  |Cf,  tn  itemerian,  cxviu.  iii.; 
xax.  .ii.  -  Ed.) 

P.  171.  col.  1.  line  1.  Appraisid  Iht 
cioii  custom.  Herodotus  (i.  173)  says 
It  the  Lydaos  took  their  names  from 
Hi  mothers  instead  of  their  fathers. 


p.  171,  col.  1,  lines  7.  8-  AmkAV  ■  ■  - 
timltmpi.  Had  she  heard  that,  according 
to  the  Mohammedan  doctriae,  belt  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  women  ? 

P.  171,  col.  I,  tine  >4.  if  mare  woi 
niore.     Greater   in   size   meant   greater    m 

P.  171,  col.  J,  line  13.  As  he  btstrodt  my 
Grandiirt.  Id  defence.  [Cf.  Shakespeare, 
fi  Btmy  IV.  V.  i.  ijj,  and  Cimtdy  of 
ErrBrs,  V.  i.  iq::  "When  1  beatrid  thee 
in  the  wars."  —  Ed.| 

P.  t^i,  col.  1,  line  10. 

The  LuciMi  Junius  Brulvs  of  my  kind  f 
Who    condemned    his    sons    to   death    for 
conspiracy  against  the  dly  (Livy,  ii.  ;). 

P.  173,  col.  1,  line  16. 
Tkai  dad  litT  like  am  April  dttffodilly. 

The  Quarterly  Rniew  objected  to 
"April  daffodilly."  Daffodils  in  the 
North  of  England  belong  as  much  to 
April  as  to  March.i  On  the  15th  of  April 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin  I  remember  a  man 
presenting  me  with  a  handful  of  daffodils; 
and  in  1837  at  Faningford  I  saw  daffodils 
still  in  bloom  in  May. 

P.  173,  col.  1.  line  10.  At  boUtm 
agates,  rU.  It  bas  been  said  that  1  took 
this  simile  partly  (rom  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  partly  from  Shakespeare,  whereas 
I  made  it  while  I  was  bathing  in  Wales. 

P.  17s,  ccJ.  I,  line  ;. 
r*e  lorn  halt  sliHer'd  like  a  bed  BJ fiaaers. 

Lady  Psyche's  "side"  (pupils)  wore 
lilac  robes,  and  Lady  Blanche's  robes  of 
daffodil  colour. 

P.  I7J,  col.  I.  line  19,  Astiasan. 
Astrea.  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  is 
to  come  bach  first  of  the  celestials  on  the 
return  of  the  Golden  Age  [even  as  she  was 
the  last  to  leave  earth  in  the  Age  of  Iron : 
Victa  jacet  pielas,  et  virgo  caede  madentes 
Ultima  caelestum  terras  Astna  reliquit. 

Ox',  iitt.'\.  150.  —  Ed.I 


'Marcb 
daSodil  ai 


raiu  ;■ 


is  Frtjalery  SimMt  U 


Cahto  hi 

P.  177,  col.  I,  line  30.  ConmanJ  .  .  . 
atffc.  If  two  stringed  insUiimeots  an 
together,  and  a  note  is  struck  on  one,  tlw 
other  will  vibrate  with  the  same  lumwoy. 

P.  177,  col.  ],  line  11.  Tke  Samitt 
Beri.  The  Greek  Hert,  wiune  favouriii 
abode  was  Samoa. 

A  Memnon  smiUen  mA  lie  tHnuKf  5a 
The  statue  in  Egypt  wbidi  gave  forth  1 
mu^cal  note  when  "smitten  with  ilx 
morning  sun," 

ICf.  Pausanias  i.  41  and  Tie  PaUii  r 
Art: 
And  from  her  lips,  as  mom  fnxn  Meman. 

Rivers  of  melodies.  Ed.) 

P.   178,   col.   1,   line   13.      ran   up  k 

furrawy  ferhs.     The    eai^    editioos   bin 

"dark-blue  forits"  or  peaks. 
P.  170.  col.  3.  Une  6. 

'Alts   your   Bigknest   traiMei  fuB   £aii.' 

A  playful  reference  to  the  cold  "»""*"  (' 
an  Eastern  queen  and  the  east  wind. 

P.  iSo,  col.  I,  Une  8.  pau  Ha.  Sk  ni 
ffTa  Kal  nbtiier  ar^t  ("Give  me  wboi 
1  may  stand  and  I  will  move  the  wotU""-. 
an  often-quoted  saying  of  Archimedes. 

P.  iSo,  col.  T,  line  14.  eiiM»^ 
women's  quarters  in  a  Qreck  bcnise. 

P.  180,  col.  1,  Ime  4.  siook  Pk  mWi.  I 
They  shook   in   the  wind   made  by  tk  | 


I,  line  1 


Sud 


to  have  been  a 

She  was  a   priestess  of   Mantiaea.    (Q. 

Plato's  Symposium.) 

P.  i3o.  col.  3,  line  33. 
And  cram   Um  wili  Ike  fragmeMi  •/  Ikr 


See  Hogarth's  1 
Cruelty."  It  wi 
to  give  dogs  the 


(ure  in  the  "Staga  of 
asserted  that  th^  aacd 
nnants  o(  the  disvdiac 


P.  181,  col.  1,  line  13.  Syiiaa  lamms 
are  the  lawns  of  Elyiium  aitd  have  noibm! 
to  do  with  Troy,  M  some  critics  fiplam. 


Cooxic 


or  prrhaps  they  refer  to  [be  Islands  of  Ihe 
Bleat.    Cf.Piadu.0lympia,ii.i3i. 

P.  iSi,  coL  I,  line  30.  Csriniu.  She  is 
Ihe  BiEotian  poetess  who  is  said  to 
iriumphed  over  Pindar  in  poetical 
petition  (PauMfiias,  ix.  la).  The  Princess 
probably  eiaggerates. 

Canto  IV 
TTie  opening  song  was  written  after 
hraring  the  echoes  at  Killara^  In  1S4S, 
When  I  was  there  I  heard  a  bugle  blown 
beneath  tbe  "Eagle's  NesI,"  and  eight 
distinct  echoes. 


Norman  Lockyer  says  that  tliis  is  a  true 
description  of  tbe  sun. 

P.  iSi,  col.  I,  line  11. 
Tiori,    idle   tears,    1    kmm   Ml  vhal   Uicy 


This  SI 


n  the  y 


1-tide  at  Tlntem  Abbey,  full  for  mc 
of  its  bygone  memories.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  abiding  )n  the  transient. 

[My  father  thought  that  his  brolher 
Charles  Tennyson  Turner's  sonnet  "Time 
and  Twilight  "  had  the  same  sort  of  mystic 
dammtiirh  feeling,  "the  Pasdon  of  the 
Past." 

TIME  AND  TWILIGHT 
In  the  dait  twilight  of  an  autumn  mom 
I  stood  within  a  little  country-town, 
Wberefrom  a  long  acquainted  path  went 

To  the  dear  village  haunts  where  I  was  bom ; 
The  low  of  oxen  on  the  rainy  wind, 
Death  and  the  Past,  came  up  tbe  well- 
known  toad. 
And  bathed  my  heart  with  tears,  but  stirred 

To   tread   once  more  the  track  so  long 

But  I  was  warned,  "Regrets  which  are  not 

thrust 
Upon    thee,    seek    not;     for    this    sobbing 


Thy  woe-worn  thoughts  among  these  roar- 
And  gleams  of  by-gone  playgrouiKls.  Is'l 
To  rusfa  by  night  into  the  arms  of  Time?" 


ti.  5 


i>.l 


P.  iSi,  col.  1,  lines  lo,  31. 

btari-timm  tixtl 
HoHt  en  lit  shaft. 
The  irind  blew  his  beard  on  the  height  of 
tbe  ruined  (Hilar. 

[Wild   fifira   jfUI.   etc.     CI.    Juvenal, 
I.  I4S.  —  Ec.l 
P.  183,  col.  I,  linesji,  31. 
Lite  Ike  Ilhatauian  mitrri  in  M  lime, 
,  .  .  laHgk'd  vilk  alim  lips. 
lCl.Odyssty.a.s4T. 


meadfa-crake. 


Will  but  II 


1  thee:    thou  a 


bold  I 


P.  183,  col.  J,  line  16.  Valkyrian  hymiu. 
[Like  those  sung  by  the  Valkyrian  maidens, 
"the  choosers  of  the  slain,"  in  tbe  Northern 
mythology.  —  Ed.I 

P.    1B4.    col.     a,    line    11.       Caryatids. 
"female  Sgures  used  as  bearing  shafts" 
(Vitruv.  i,),  e.t.  tbe  maidens  supporting 
the  light  entablature  of  the  portico  of  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens. 
P.  184.  col.  1,  lines  14.  15. 
Of  epen-vm-k  in  mkich  Uie  kmiler  rutd 
His  raiH  intrusion, 
Actjeon  turned  into  a  stag  for  looking  on 
Diana  bathing. 

P.  iS;,  col.  I,  lines  5,  6. 

Bui  as  Ike  IMlerlily  slarls  dmJ  slides 
Upon  Ike  level  in  little  Pngs  of  wind. 
Watetlilies  in  my  own  pond,  and  seen  by 
me  on  a  gusty  day.     Tbey  started  and  slid 
in  the  sudden  puSs  of  wind  till  caught  and 
stayed  by  the  tether  of  ibca  own  stalks. 
(See  supra,  letter  lo  Dawson.) 
P.  IBs,  col,  a,  line  16. 

ButHed  Ike  HigktitiKole  and  keeded  mil. 


When  I  was  in  a  friend's  Sarden  Id 
Yorkstiire.  I  heard  a  nighlingale  ajnging 
w[lb  Mich  a  (retiiy  □(  passion  that  it  was 
unconscious  of  evcrylhing  ebe,  and  not 
frightened  though  I  came  and  stood  quite 
clow  beside  it.  I  saw  its  eye  Bashing  and 
fdt  the  air  bubble  in  my  ear  through  the 
vibration. 

P.  185,  col.  I,  line  19.  Untmasynt, 
goddess  of  memory,  mother  o(  the  Muses. 

P.  18s,  col.  1.  line  24.  mystic  firt,  St. 
Elmo's  fire. 

(St.  Ehno's  phosphorescent  light  flickers 
on  the  tops  of  masts  wiMn  a  stonn  Is 
brewing.      Cf.     Tempest,    I.    ii.    igr,    and 
Longfellow's  CsMcn  Ltsitd : 
"Last  night  I  saw  St.  Ehno's  stars, 

With    their    glimmerios    lanterns   all    at 
play, 

On  the  tops  of  the  masls,  and  the  tips  of 
the  spars. 

And  I  knew  we  should  have  foul  weather 
to-day."  Eo-l 

P.  1S5,  col.  J,  line  ig.     Wnpitrf,  blown-red. 

P.  186,  col.  I,  Hne  10. 

A  liditss  watcher  of  the  public  weal. 
Udless  =  wakeful,  wide-eyed. 

P.  i8j,  col.  1,  line  14.  A  Niabian 
iaugiter.  Niobe  was  proud  of  her  twelve 
children,  and  in  consequence  boasted  her- 
self as  superior  to  Leto,  mother  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  who  In  revenge  shot  them  all 

P.  187,  col.  J,  Unes  7,  S. 
Wlien  Ike  wild  peasant  ri$IUs  kimielf,  Iht 

Flames,    and    his    angef    reddens    in    Iht 

I  remember  seeing  thirty  ricks  burning 
near  Cambridge,  and  I  helped  lo  pass  the 
bucket  from  the  *ell  lo  help  to  quench  the 
fire,  |Cf,  Tf  Mary  Boyle,  verse  vii.  and 
verse  i.  —  Ed.J 

P.  188,  ool.  1.  line  I.  dwarfs  of  presat'- 
(Afterwards  seen  to  be  far  short  of  ex- 
pectation, —  Ed.1 

P,  180,  col-  I,  lines  13-is, 

Fiit  like  a  biacan-tewer  aiote  the  iropfi 

Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-roliint  eye 

Gives  ntin,  etc. 


[Cf,  EHKt  Arden : 

Allured  him.  as  the  beacon-btaie  aDuns 

Tbe  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strfta 

Against  It,  and  beats  out  Ills  weary  He. 

Eb.| 

P.  iga     Song  beginning 
Thy  voice  u  heard  thro'  rellbig  dnmi. 

Cf.  Srdgicicfs  Li/e,  ii.  loj.  —  Eilraa  of 
a  letter  from  J.  Eaton,  a  private  aerviug  in 
the  Battle  of  Aliwal.  1S46,  and  a  ton  of 
two  of  Sedgwick's  servants: 

"Also,  my  dear  motbn,  tell  Rbodi 
Harding  I  tbooght  of  her  in  tbe  battlc'i 
beat,  and  that  as  I  cut  at  the  auny  ud 
parried  thdr  thrusts  my  arm  was  stroof  m 
her  account ;  for  I  felt  at  that  moment  Ihu 
T  loved  her  more  than  ever,  and  may  Col 
Almighty  bless  her." 

Sedgwick's  comment:  "This  is,  I  tKni, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  for  it  is  tbe  strw 
language  ol  pure  frdu^  in  the  bov  of 
severest  trial,"  j 

My  first  version  of  this  song  was  p^ 
Ushed  in  Selecliotis.  1865  -  ! 

Lady,  let  the  rolling  dnuos 

B«U  to  battle  where  thy  wairiot  slaads; 

Now  thy  face  across  his  fancy  conMS 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands. 

Lady,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

Clasp  ihy  little  babes  about  thy  knee: 

Now  Ihdr  warrior  father  meets  the  foe 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  Ate, 


-Ed.1 

P,  193,  col,  I,  line  16,  mammdk  Ml'i 
M  ice,  bulky  manunoth  buried  in  ke. 

P,  194,  col.  J,  line  2j.  Ike  airy  Citdi 
tone,  the  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

P.  194,  col.  1,  line  iq.  mrrins  M 
helmets  (Spanish,  merrimi).  —  E».l- 

P.  195,  col,  I.  line  18. 

Her  Ikatlati'ddoumllirJiftymseslmm. 
Si.    Catherine    of    Akzandiia,    hmi 


.Hie 


CouUDtiae  the  Great.  ITIk  Emperor 
MaieDtiui  during  his  peraecution  is  njated 
to  have  seiat  fifty  o(  hU  wisest  mea  to  con- 
vert her  from  Christianity,  but  she  cam- 
baled  and  confuted  them  all.  —  Ei>.| 

P.  io6,  col.  t,  hnes  ii,  ai. 

and  slandint  lite  a  ilaldy  Fiat 

Set  in  a  cataract  an  an  island-crag. 
Taliai  from  a  torrent  above  Cauteretz, 
(Cf.  Rimains  a/  Arihur  Biah  Qauth, 
Sept.  7,  iS6i,  p.  i6g;  "Cautebkts, 
Septembtr  7.  —  I  have  been  out  (or  a  walk 
wiih  .\.  T.  to  a  sort  of  island  between 
two  waterfalls,  with  pinei  on  it,  of  which 
be  retained  a  recollection  from  his  visit 
thirty-Mie  yean  ago,  and  which,  moreover, 
furnished  a  simile  to  Tkt  Princess.  He 
is  very  fond  oi  the  place  evidently,  as  it  is 
more  in  the  mountains  tiian  any  other, 
and  so  far  superior."  In  1875  he  took  me 
to  this  .ume  island  and  talked  of  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Clough.  —  Ed.1 

P.  19C.  col.  1,  Hue  8.  TotKyrit,  queen 
of  the  Massagetx,  who  cut  oS  the  head  of 
Cynis  the  Great  alter  defeating  him,  and 
dipped  it  in  a  skin  wHich  she  hod  filled 
with  blood  and  bade  him,  as  he  was  in- 
satiate of  blood,  to  drink  his  fill,  gorge 
himself  with  blood.  [Cf.  Herod,  i.  iii: 
4  iiiw  at  tyil  jcal  drXircrrsr  Ibrra  oXiiaTtt 
Kopirui.  And  of  this  threat  she  reminds 
the  dead  body  of  Cyrus  after  his  victory: 
26  nit  liii  iiiovsii  Tt  nl  yuiaiMiA*  <r( 
liAxH  i^rii\i<ras  ratia  rht  i)ibp  i\!.v  SJXm 
ai  f  i^it,  tariwip  l^rdXitirB,  alixarm 
tvpieia.  —  Ed.] 

P.  196,  col.  I,  line  31. 
Gittt   ket   kartli   gravn   jot   bridal-eifl   a 

An  old  Rusuan  custom.  [See  Hakluyt's 
Nantaliam,  1590-1600.  —  Ed.) 

P.  iq6,  col,  1,  lines  12,  13. 

0/  tinnt  kiarti  that  crack  wilkin  llie  fire 

Wkert  itwulder  iJieir  dtad  del  foil. 
Suttee  In  India. 

P.  ig*,  col.  2,  lines  14,  as. 
UoUkts,  —  /*o/,  all  prepkilic  l»ly,  jling 
TImr  pniti  maids  in  Ikt  ninninsfiood. 
The  "flood"  is  the  Ganges. 


.  .  .  tUi  it  strikes 
Ort  a  wood,   and  taka,   and  triaks,   and 

cracks,  and  splits. 
And  ticisls  tke  train. 

Takeli  from  the  havoc  worked  by  a  storm 
in  Tunby  wood  near  Homcastle.     One  oak 

looked  like  list,  the  strips  of  its  bark  turned 
inside  out.  Two  concentric  circles  of  trees 
were  thrown  down  with  their  heads  in- 
ward. 

Canto  VI 

P,  igg.     Bomt  tkty  broagU  ka  murior 
dead.    I  published  this  version  of  the  song 
in  the  Sdeclions,  1B65  : 
Home  they  brought  him  slain  with  spears, 

They  brought  him  home  at  even-fall ; 
All  alone  she  sits  and  hear^ 

Echoes  in  his  empty  Hall, 

Sounding  on  the  morrow. 
The  sun  peep'd  In  from  open  field. 

The  boy  began  la  leap  and  prance, 

Rode  upon  his  father's  lance, 
Beat  upon  bis  father's  shield, 

Oh  hush  my  joy,  my  sorrow. 

P.  igg,  col.  2,  hne  >o. 

Like  Ikat  trcit  dame  oj  Lapideli  ske  san(. 
Cf.  Judges  iv,  4  and  following. 

P.  100,  col.  I,  tines  32,  jj. 
And  OTrr  tketn  Ike  Iremuious  isles  of  ligkl 
Sliiei. 
Spots   of   sunshine   coming   through    the 

the  other,  as  the  proces^on  of  girls 
"moves  under  shade." 

P.  201,  col.  1.  line  lo.  bride,  em- 
broidery. 

P.  20I,  col.  I,  line  4.  port,  for  haven. 
Misprinted  "part"  in  earlier  editions. 

P.  20?,  col.  1,  line  14.  dead  prime, 
earliest  dawn, 

P.  103,  col.  I,  line  ig.  [The  azimuth 
of  any  point  on  a  horiiontal  plane  is  the 
angle  between  a  line  drawn  to  that  point, 
and  a  fixed  line  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
usually   chosen   to   be  a  line   drawn   due 


CitKH^Ic 


North.    (Arab,   al,   the.   and   mml,   my, 
quarter.)  —  EdJ 

P.  1C13,  col.  1,  line  16.  lite  Iht  vermin 
in  a  nul.  The  worm  eats  a  nut  and  leaves 
behind  but  dry  and  bitter  diut. 

P.  104,  col.  1,  line  1,    anstetr'd  full  of 
grit/   aiid    icom.     After    this    line,    ;hese 
among  other  lines  have  been  omitted ; 
Go  help  the  haU-brsin'd  dwarf.  Society, 
To  find  low  motives  unto  noble  deeds. 
To  Gi  all  doubt  upon  the  darker  side; 
Go  filter  thou  for  narrower  neighbourhoods. 
Old  talker,  haunt  where  gossip  breeds  and 

And  festers  in  provincial  sloth  !  and  you 
That  think  we  sought  to  practise  on  a  life 
Risked  for  our  own,   and  trusted  to  our 


What  say  you.  Sir?   you  hear  u 


lis  all  too  like  that  even  now  we  scheme, 
In   one   broad    death    confounding    (riend 

To  drug  them  all  ?  revolve  it ;  you  are  man. 
And  therefore  1I0  doubt  wise ;  but  after  this 
We  brook  no  further  insult  but  are  gone. 

Canto  VII 
P.  aos,  col.  2,  lines  ij-ao. 
And  she  ai  ant  that  eltmbs  a  peak  to  gate 
O'et  laid  and  main,  and  stti  a  (real  black 

Drat   itward  Stem   Ihe   dteps,   a   matt   0/ 

niflu. 
Biol  out  Ihe  shpe  of  sea  from  verge  <o  ihare, 
And  suck  the  blindmt  spUndour  Iron  the 

And  juenehing  lake  by  lake  and  tarn   by 

Expunge  Ihe  laerld. 

An    approadiing    storm    seen    from    the 

summit  of  Snowdon. 

P.  106,  col.  I,  line  17.     obtain'd.  prevuled, 

P.    107.    col.    1,    line    17.    Oppian   iaa. 

When  Hannibal  was  nearing  Rome  a  law 

was   carried    by  C.  Oppius,    Trib.    Pleb,, 

JIS  B.C.,  forbidding  women  to  wear  more 

e  of  gold,  or  brilliant 


II  mile  of  Roi 


within 


account  of  public  sacriftces  in 

coDveyance 

drawn  by  horses.    |ln  19s  B.c 

theOpvn. 

Law  was,  in  spile  of  Cato'a 

prolesta.  te- 

pealed.    Livy.  nriv,  8.  -  Ed 

1 

P.    J07.    col.    1,    line    « 

[She  pleaded  against  the  proposed  tax  as 

Roman  matrons  after  the  ass 

Julius  Caesar  which  was  to 

be  railed  ia 

order  to  pay  for  the  expeoso  of  the  war 

against  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Val.   Mai- 

vm.  iii.  i  3:   Quint.  1.  i.   1 

B.C.iv.3=.-ED.| 

P.  307,  col.  2,  lines  17-19- 

Uapt   jiery    Passion   jtom    At    irimta   »• 

deatk; 

And  I  btUrved  that  in  Ihe  tirine 

iporld 

Uy  ipiril  cloud  vith  Ida's  at  the  Uft. 

This  used  to  run: 

Crown'd  pas^oD  from  tbe  brinks  of  deatL 

and  up 

Along  the  shuddering  senses 

stmck    thr 

And  cl^  on  fire  with  Idas  a 

th<:lips. 

P.  307,  col.  2,  line*  23.  14. 

And  left  her  ,oomon,lo«lier  in  her  mood 

Thon  in  her  mould  Ikat  Mher. 

Besud. 


Aphrodite    passed     before 
drowsy    with    weakness.      (O 
Theog.  190-151.) 

P.  loS,  col.  1,  lines  10,  ti. 

f/ne  lies  Ike  earth  all  Danai  to  Ihe  Oars, 
And  alt  thy  heart  lies  Bptn  unto  mt. 

Zeus  came  down  to  Dana£  when  shut  iq> 
in  the  tower  in  a  shower  of  golden  stars. 

P.  308,  col.  1.  line  to.  Com;  down,  0 
maid,  is  said  to  be  taken  from  TheociiliB. 
but  there  is  no  real  likeness  eicepl  perhaps 
in  the  Greek  Idyllic  feeling, 

[For  simple  rhythm  and  vowd  max 
my  father  considered  this  Idyllic  soog. 
written  in  Switzerland  —  diiefiy  at  I^utet- 
brunnen  and  Grindelvald  - —  and  dcsdiprrvr 
of  the  waste  Alpine  heights  and  pxps 
and  of  the  sweet  rich  valleys  befciw,  ai 
among  his  most  successful  wotk,  —  EnJ 

P.  108,  col.  1,  line  31.  nor  caret  U  siA. 
ICf.flowfel,  I.  i,  167.  — En.] 

P.  308.  col.  I,  line  32.  Deolh  wod 
Uarning.  Death  is  the  Ufdessoeis  oa  the 
high  snow  peaks. 


p.   108,   col.   I,   line  36.    diuky  deors. 
The  (qxning  ol  the  goije  U  called  dusky 

ms  ■  contnat  with  the  snows  all  about. 

P.  loS,  cd.  1,  line  4.     moan  oj  dmts. 
Nee  gemere  aSria  cesaabit  turtur  ab  uiino. 
Virgil,  Ed.  i.  59. 

F.  lOQ,  col.  I,  Lne  ii. 
.Sidyi    aU    Ike   fair    young    ^JiMef    i»    htr 

(Cf.  Ron  Wallace's  lines: 

"The  hand  that  rocks  the  rradle 

bthehandthatruleatheworld."   Ed.] 

P.  310,  col.  I,  line  10. 

Fmt  ytarUmg  pmnf  tn  Iky  pUliured  tya. 
Next  line: 

Or  some  mj^erious  or  magnetic  touch, 
was  otuitted, 

P.  JIO,  Ct4.  I,  lines  a8,  ig. 

my  doubts  are  dead. 

My  AoKKliof  sane  «/  hoUtra  ikoui. 
You  have  become  a  real  woman  to  me. 
[The  realization  of  ber  womanhood  wu 
the  magic  touch  which  gave  her  reality 
and  dispelled  his  haunting  sense  of  the 
unreality  of  things,  —  Eo.) 

P.   110,  col,   1,   line  1.    Approach  and 
fear  Hol.    (Spoken  in  answer  to  Ida's 

Of  your  strange  doubts:   they  well  might 

be:  Iseem 
A  mockery  to  my  own  self.    Never,  Prince ; 

The  Prince  had  replied  directly  to  these 

'  Uft  thine  eyes ;  my  doubts  are  dead. 
Uy  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows' : 
and  following  out  the  train  of  thought, 
appeals  to  her  to  let  her  oalure  strike  on 
his 

'Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prince  had 
overheanl  Ida's  self-accusings  and  excus- 
ings  (p.  308) ; 

but  she  still  were  loth, 
She  stiD  were  loth  to  yield  herself  to  one 
That  wholly  scom'd,  etc  £■>.] 


'Y<m  —  im  us 

who  there  began 
A  treatise  growing  with  it,  and  might  have 

Bow'd 
In  axiom  worthier  to  be  graven  on  rock 
Than  all  that  lasts  oF  old  world  hieroglyph. 
Or  lichen-fretted  Rune  and  airowliead  ! 
But  that  there  rose  a  shout ;  the  gates  were 

At  sundown,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming 

To  take  their  leave,  about  the  garden  rails. 
And  I  and  some  went  out,  and  mingled 
with  them. 

These  lines  were  omitted,  and  the  forty- 
sz  lines  [pp.  311,  113),  wJw  mtfjU  Matt 
IM  to  garden  rails,  were  inserted,  written 
just  after  the  disturbances  in  France, 
Februao'  184S.  when  Louis  Philippe  was 
compelled  to  abdicate. 

F,  313,  col,  1.  lineg. 

Nb  lilOe  liiy-handed  Baronet  he. 
An  imaginary  character. 

P,  313,  col.  I,  line  la,  pine,  pine-apple. 

P.  313.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  or  Welungton.  (Written  at 
Twickenham,  and  hrst  published  on  the 
day  ol  the  funeral,  November  18,  1851. 
Many  of  the  alterations  which  appeared  in 
the  second  edition  of  this  poem  were  in 
the  original  MS.  —  Ed.] 

I  saw  the  funeral  procession  from 
Somerset  Mouse,  and  afterwards  read  ai 
account  of  the  burial  in  St.  Paul's  and 
added  a  few  lines  to  the  original. 

Btre,  in  sireaming  London's  central  roar. 

[One  day  in  1841  Edward  FiuGerald 
records  a  visit  to  S^.  Paul's  with  my 
father,  when  ha  said,  "Merely  as  an 
enclosed  space  in  a  huge  city  this  is  very 
fine;"  and  when  they  went  out  into  the 
"central  n>ar,"  "This  is  the  mind;  that 
a  mood  of  it."  —  Ed.| 


The  first  veisiin  wu ; 
Oui  aoiTOir  dnws  but  od  the  solden  Past. 

P,  It},  col,  1,  line  21.  fimr-ipun.  Cf. 
rrrfifuum  (Simonides).  though  I  did  not 
think  of  thii  parallel  when  I  wrote  it. 

[The  word  Jnr-sqiuire  a  found  in 
Malory,  1.  iii.:  "There  was  aene  in  thg 
chlrchyud,  against  the  hyghc  aulter  a  grete 
atone  four-square."  —  Ed.] 

P.  3IJ,  a>l.  1,  linejS. 
Brifkt  tuilbt  witk  iU  Uaun'd  dttdi. 
Wellington's   rictorics   were   inscribed   In 
gold  letters  on  the  car. 

P.  2ii,  col.  2.  lines  IL-Ij,'  Who.  .  . 
tvitf  These  three  lines  are  spoken  by  the 
"mighty  seaman,"  Nelson,  who  lies  in 
St.  Paul's, 

p.  113,  col.  I.  line  40. 

Ataintt  tkt  myriadi  e/  Atsaye. 

Kil  Grit  victory  was  in  Hindostan,  near 
this  small  town,  where  he  defeated  [be 
Uahratta  anny  with  a  force  a  tcoth  nt 
their  number  (1803). 

P.  114,  col.  1,  line  J. 

Ofkis  labimr'd  ramparl4iiiei. 
The  lines  of  Torres  Vedrasi   the  oulennost 
ran  14  miles. 


P.  114,  col.  i.lhiei7. 
Reanen  fiask'i  a  suddm  juHlanI  ray. 

The   setting   sun   glanced   on   this  last 
charge  of  the  English  and  Pru<^ans. 

P.  114,  col.  i,Un«j7. 

Toiuk  a  spirit  among  things  imne. 

Dwell    upon    the    word    "tonch"    and 
make  il  as  long  as  "can  Couch." 

P.  114,  col.  1.  linen. 

Bui  wint  no  mort  in  stalh/ul  ovtrlrusl. 

After  this  line  were  &ve  other  lines  in 
first  edition : 

Perchance  our  greatness  will  increase ; 

Perchance  a  darkening  future  yields 


Som, 


iefroi 


Lacish  nonour  shamr'd  ail  her  stan. 
And  affluent  Partune  emfHtd  all  hir  kan. 

These  are  full-vowelled  lines  to  dESoibe 
Fortune  emptying  her  Cornucopia. 

F.  216.  (The  TaiiD  of  Febbcaiv 
iSji  was  written  when  the  House  of  Lordi 
seemed  to  condoAe  Louis  N^wleoo's  cmf 
d'tUl  in  Decnnber  iSsi.  and  reacted  the 
Bill  lor  the  organiaatioD  of  the  Militij 
when  he  was  expected  to  attack  EnghwL 
It  was  first  published  in  Tkt  Examimrr. 
Feb.  7,  1S51.  Bands  all  mind  was  pab- 
lished  In  the  sama  numbrt,  and  Britani, 
guard  yaw  avn  in  the  number  dated  Jin. 
31,  1351.  Edward  FitiGerald  write: 
"The  Authorship  was  kept  secrM,  becatnc 
of  the  Poet  being  Laureate  to  the  Qucbd. 
then  being,  and  wishing  to  be,  on  gjoi 
Terms  with  Napoleon."  —  Eo.] 

HANDS  ALL  ROUND  T' 

IWben  "BrilaBi,(uardyouiown,  "ud  'lUa^i 
all  round"  were  writtea.  my  father  tlmtf 
with  nuiy  othen  regarded  Frmu  unte 

of  Europe.    Id  later  years  mfler  Uk  Frmsd- 

Gennan  war.  he  wu  filled  with  adinlTati« 
at  the  dignified  way  in  which  Fnnce  *« 
gradually  gatherini   bef»1f   logelber-    Et 

in  agreement,  and  co-apeiAtHl  harmonioajlj 
forOieg<xidDttiiewMlLi.| 

First  drink  a  health,  this  solemn  night,  . 

A  health  Co  England,  every  guest : 
That  man's  Che  best  cosmopcdite. 

Who  loves  his  native  country  beat  | 

May  Freedom's  oak  (or  ever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  Co  day ;  | 

That  man's  the  true  Ckinservative  1 

Who  lops  the  muulder'd  branch  away. 
Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  tyrant's  hope  confoirad! 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  mf 

And  the  great  name  of  England  rotud  aal  I 


1  Fib.  gth,  ilji.  I  auKt  Hod  yon  wM 
andor  jays  in  a  note  this  monuBg;  "■  Btala 
...1  iQund  !  i>  intflmiMtibly  the  ben  (looTwiill 
lyric  ID  the  langaajre.  tboitfh  Drydea't  "Drid- 
iTi(  Song'  is  £■«."  —  JoflH  FoKSisa  ID  liaa 


From  wrong'd  Poerio'i  Doiaoine  den. 

From  iron'd  limbs  and  tortured  luib  < 
Wc  cune  the  crimes  al  southern  kings, 

The  Rus^ui  wbip9  and  Austrian  n>ds, 
We,  likewLne,  have  our  evil  things ; 

Too  much  we  make  our  Ledgws  Gods, 
Yet  hands  all  round  I 
God  tbs  tyiaat'a  cause  cmfound  1 
To  Europe's  belter  health  we  drink,  my 


friend*. 
And  the  gnat  nan 


i(  oF  England  round  aj 


What  health  to  France,  if  Franc*  be  she. 
Whom  martial  prowess  only  charms? 
Yet  lell  her  —  Belter  to  be  free 

Than  vanquish  all  the  world  in  arms. 
Her  frantic  dty's  flashing  heats 

But  fire  to  blast  tlie  hopes  of  men. 
Why  change  the  lilies  of  your  street!  P 
You  footi,  you'll  want  them  all  again. 
Yet  hands  all  round  I 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 
To  France,  the  wiser  France,  we  drink, 

my  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and 

round. 
Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West. 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  beat 

For  art  thou  not  ol  British  blood  ? 
Should  war's  mad  hUst  again  be  blown. 

Permit  not  Ihou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 
But  lei  Ihy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 
Hands  all  round  1 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  ! 
To  oui  great  kinsmen  o(  the  West,  my 

And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and 

O  rise,  our  strong  Atlantic  sons. 

Wben  war  against  our  freedom  springs  1 
0  speAk  to  Europe  thro'  your  guns  1 

Th^  can  be  understood  by  kings. 
You  must  not  mbi  our  Queen  with  Ibose 

That  wish  to  keep  their  people  fools ; 
Our  freedom's  foemen  are  her  foes. 

She  comprehends  tbe  race  she  rules. 

God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 


To  our  great  kionnen  of  tbe  West,  my 

And  tbe  great  cause  of  Freedom  round  and 

P.  ii;.    The  Chuoe  or  rat  Dobt 
BKiGiU>e. 
This  poem  (written  at  FatHngford.  and 

published  in  The  Examinrt-,  Dec.  g.  1854) 
was  written  affer  raiding  the  first  report  of 
The  TtHifi  correspondent,  where  only  607 
sabres  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  part 
in  the  charge  {Oct.  is,  1854).  Drayton's 
AgHieiHirl  was  not  in  my  mind;  my  poem 
is  dactylic,  and  founded  on  the  phrase, 
"Some  one  had  blundered." 

At  the  request  of  Lady  Franklin  I  dis- 
tributed copies  among  our  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  hospital  at  Scutari.  The 
chnrgo  lasted  only  twenty-five  minutes.  I 
have  heard  that  one  of  the  men,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  leg,  as  he  was 
riding  by  his  officer,  "sajd,  "Those  d — d 
heavies  will  never  chafi  us  agMU,"  and  (ell 
down  dead. 

P.  J17,  line  I.  Half  a  Uague.  CaplaiTi 
Nolan  delivered  the  order.  He  rode  in 
his  saddle  upright  some  moments  after  he 
was  shot,  his  sword-hand  uplifted,  and  wis 
the  first  man  killed.  See  Kinglake,  vol. 
V.  p,  110,  Loid  Cardigan  and  the  Light 
Brigade  covered  a  mile  and  a  half,  with 
Russian  batteries  on  either  hand  and  in 
front  of  them,  before  they  encountered  the 

P.  ai7,  col.  J.  line  ij.     NeHlie  lix  huH- 
drid.    Only  igs  returned. 
P.   917.    Ode   siraa  at  the   Opening 

OF  TBE  International  ExBiBmON, 
(First  published  in  TIk  Timet,  April  14, 
tS6>.  incorrectly;  published  afterwards 
correctly  in  Fraser's  Mufiutni,  June  1861. 


P.  2 1 8.  WELCom  TO  Alexandka. 
[Written  at  Farringford  and  published  on 
March  10,  1S63,  the  date  of  the  marriage. 

—  Ed.) 

P.  iig.  Welcohe  to  Marie  Alex- 
AHDROVNA.  (Written  at  Farringford  and 
published  in  Tit  Timt,  June  13,  i8r4. 
after  the  marriage.  —  Ed.) 


CicKH^Ic 


p.  3x>.  Tbe  Grandkother.  [Written 
at  Farringford  and  first  published  in  Onct 
alCwi.July  16,  i8s5.  — Ed-) 

P,         11$.      NORTHEKN        FaIHXR,        Oui 

Style  and  New  Stvle.  [FLrat  published 
in  1B64  and  i860  respectively. —  Ed.] 

Roden  Noel  calk  these  tno  poems 
photographs,  but  they  are  imaginative. 

The  first  is  founded  on  tbe  dying  words 
of  a  faim-bailiS,  as  reported  to  me  by  my 
old  great-unde  vhen  he  was  verging  upon 
80:  "God  A'mighty  little  knows  what 
He's  about  a-talung  me.  An'  Squire  will 
be  10  mad  an'  all."  I  conjectured  the 
man  from  that  one  saying. 

The  Farmer.  Nem  Slyk  is  likewise 
founded  on  a  single  sentence;  "When  I 
canters  my  'erse  along  the  ramper  (high- 
way) I  'eats  'propuify,  propulty,  pro- 
putty.'"  I  had  been  lold  thai  a  rich 
farmer  in  out  niaghbouihood  was  in  the 
babit  of  saying  this.-  I  never  saw  the  man 
and  know  no  more  of  him.  I(  was  also 
reported  of  the  wife  o(  (his  worthy  Ibat 
when  she  entered  tbe  soUt  d  maiiitrr  of  a 
sea-bathing  place  she  slapt  her  pockets  and 
said,  "When  I  married.  1  brought  him 
£sooo  on  each  shoulder." 

P.  114.  line  t6.  raSted  an'  rtmbled 
'am  Bul  (tore  up  and  threw  them  out.  — 
En.l. 

P.  317.  The  DAtsv.  jFirst  pubUshed 
in  iBss-  —  En.l  In  a  metre  which  1  in- 
vented, representing  in  some  measure  the 
grandest  of  metres.  Ihe  Horatian  Alcaic, 
This  poem  is  a  record  of  a  tour  taken  in 
i8si- 

P.  in,  line  J.    Turliia,  in  the  Western 

P.    iiS,   col.    I.   line    11.     The   Palazio 

P.  21S.  col.  I,  line  ir.  Caicuti,  the  Paifc 
of  Florence. 

P.  iiS.  col.  1,  line  18.  BeMi's  ducal 
bowers  (gardens  behind  the  Pitti  Palace.  — 
Ed.|. 

P.   118,   col.   1,   line  7.    rick   VtrftlMW 

Anne  lacus   tantosP    Te,   Lari   maxume. 


P.  ji8,  col.  2.  line  11.  Jair  fmt 
Varenna.  with  its  memories  ol  Qukb 
Theodolind. 

P.  3>8,  col.  1,  line  j6. 

A  nd  gray  metropolis  0/  Ike  jVurO. 
A    Scotch    professor    objected    to    Ihii. 
So  I  asked  him  to  call  London  if  he  Uked 
the  "black  metropolis  of  the  south." 

P.  laa-  To  THE  Rev.  F.  D.  HatrtKi. 
[This  invitalimi  to  Faningford  w»s  first 
published  in  185;. 

Mr.  Maurice  had  been  ejected  fron  ha 
professorship  at  King's  College  for  not 
orthodoiy.  He  had  especially  alanncj 
some  of  the  "weaker  brethren"  by  point- 
ing out  that  [he  word  "etenul"  in  "etoaii 
punishment"  (oliinoi),  strictly  innsUled. 
referred  to  the  quality  not  the  duratka  oi 
the  punishment. 

He  wtDte  aocepting  the  duties  of  god- 
father, August  1S51,  with  "tbankfubm 
and  fear."  He  writes  again  oa  Aogiot 
jolh:  "I  have  so  much  to  thank  ym  fee. 
eq>edally  of  late  years  since  I  have  ksan  j 
your  poetry  better,  and  I  hope  I  have  ben 
somewhat  more  in  a  condition  to  lean  ' 
from  it,  that  1  cannot  say  how  thankfd  I 
feel  to  you  for  wishing  that  I  sboold  Oaad 
in  any  nearer  and  more  personal  rdatiiB 
to  you."  —  Ed.) 

P.  iig.  Will.  (First  published  in  t8$s 
—  EI..J 

P,  aig.  In  THB  Valley  of  CAUTtiui 
[Written  in  i86t,  publi^ed  in  18A4-  —  ^^■ 
A  valley  in  the  Pyreaees.  where  I  had  hat 
with  Arthur  Hallam  in  former  years,  and 
in  which  at  this  dme  my  family  and  1  ve: 
Oougb. 

P-  ajo-  Ik  the  Ga«den  at  Swaiv.- 
TON.  [Written  m  iSjo  and  first  pdS 
lisbed  in  1874-  —  Eo.|    Une  j. 

SkaJoas  aj  Ikree  dead  men. 
Sir  John  Simeon,  Henry  Lushtngtoa,  a»l 
Arthur  Hallam. 

P.  J30,  line  7  Tht  Masltr.  |St  iota 
Simeon  died  at  Friburg.  i8jo.  —  En.) 

P.  130.  Tb»  Flower.  tWiino  •* 
Farringlord  and  first  published  in  iMt-  ^ 
Ed.|  This  does  not  rifer  to  my  poeliy. 
It  was  written  as  a  universal  apologue,  and 


tbe  peoi^  do  not  u  yet  call  my  dowa  a 

weed. 

[Mrs.  Richard  Wan],  daughter  of  Sir 
Jobo  Siroeon,  wrote  to  me  of  (his  poem; 
"However  absorbed  Tennyson  might  be 
in  eameM  talk,  his  eye  and  edr  were  always 
alive  to  the  natural  objects  around  him. 
I  have  often  known  him  stop  short  in  a 
sentence  to  listen  to  a  blackbird's  song,  to 
watch  the  sunlight  glint  on  a  bulleifly's 
wing,  or  to  examine  a  Geld-Sowrr  at  bis 
fret.  The  linen  of  The  Plover  wrie  the 
result  of  an  investigalion  o(  the  'love-in- 
idleness'  growing  at  Faningford,  He  made 
them  aouly  all  on  the  spot,  and  said  (hem 
to  me  (as  they  are)  Dext  day."  —  Ed.] 

P.  130.  Requhscat.  \Fint  published 
ID  i8«4.  —  E0.I 

P.  130.  Tee  Sailor  Boy.  Firat  pub- 
lished in  the  Vicloria  Regia,  edited  by  Miss 
Emily  FaithfuU,  1861. 

P.  130,  line  11.  icrawt,  the  young  ol 
tbe  dog-crab. 

P.    131 '     Toe    Islet.     {First    published 
Id  1864.  — Eb.I    . 
A  mmMtain  iiltl  pifiiiled  and  pcak'd ; 
Wata  fH  a  diamond  ikinfk  daik, 
CalaracI  bnaki  If  the  ocean  run, 
Pairify-dilicak  paiacti  shine 
Mixl  mik  myrOe  and  clad  wilh  viae. 
And  oterilrtam'd  and  lUverji-slreak'd 
With  many  a  rivaltl  kig/i  against  llie  Sun 
The  facets  of  Ike  tlorioui  mounlain  flath 
Ab<rve  the  valleys  of  paim  and  fine. 

Theie  lines,  a  fragment,  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  poem,  and  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  belter  not  to  have  expanded 
them  into  the  singer  and  bii  wife. 

P.  931.  Child  Sohcs.  [Pirat  pub- 
lished in  5(.  Nicholas,  February 


:  by  t 


-Ed.] 


,   The  City  CkUd.    Rejected  from  The 


P.  33a.  The  Sprrerui  Letter.  First 
published  in  Once  a  Wak,  January  1868. 
It  is  no  particulai  letter  that  1  meant,  1 
have  had  doiens  of  them  (rom  one  quarter 
and  another. 


P.  -ill.  The  Vrcim.  IPrinted  in  1867 
at  the  Guest  Printing  Press,  Wimbome, 
and  tTX,  published  in  Good  Words.  January 
iB6g.  —  En.)  I  read  (he  stoiy  in  Mias 
Vonge's  Golden  Deeds,  and  made  it  Scandi- 

P.    131,  line  3.     Ourpe  and  byre,   town 


P.  J34,  The  Highek  Pahtheish. 
(Written  for  the  Metaphysical  Society  in 
i86g,  and  first  published  in  i86g.  —  Eo.j 

P.  134.  The  Voice  and  the  Peak. 
[First  published  in  1S74.  —  En.]  Line  4. 
Gtten-Tuihing   from    Ike    rosy    thrones    of 

This  line  was  made  in  the  Val  d'Anzasca 
after  looiiing  at  Monte  Rosa  flushed  by  the 
dawn  and  rising  above  the  chestnuts  and 
walnuts  (Sept.  4,  1873). 

P,  13s-  Flower  in  the  crannied 
WALL.  (First  published  m  1869,  —  Ed.| 
The  flower  was  plucked  out  of  a  wall  at 
"Waggonen  Wells,''  near  Haslemere. 

P.  S3S,  A  DEDicATrON.  [First  pub- 
hshed  b  1S64.  Written  at  Faningford, 
and  addressed  to  my  mother.  —  Ed,] 

P.  335-  BOADICEA.  [Written  at  Far- 
ringford,  and  first  publirfied  in  1864. — 
Ed.]  This  is  a  far-oS  echo  of  the  metre 
ol  the  .luii  of  Catullus, 

P.  335,  line  6. 
rei'd  and  ikrfeib'd   belwien    ker  daHgUers 

o'er  a  TnOd  cor^tderacy 
is  accented  as  t  mark  tbe  accents.    Let  it 
be  read  straight  like  prose  imd  it  will  come 
all  right. 

[Fanny  Kemble  writes:  "1  do  not 
think  any  reading  ol  Tennyson's  can  ever 
be  at  striking  and  impressive  as  tbat 
'Cuise  of  Boadicea'  that  he  intoned  to  us, 
while  the  oak-trees  were  writhing  in  the 
storm  that  losbed  tbe  windows  and  swept 
over  Blackdown  the  day  we  were  there."  — 


D,r,l,7.<lT,GOOglC 


p.  136,  line  jB.  niserabk  in  igntmtHy 
is  metrically  equivalent  to  Catullus',  for  I 
put  a  tribrach  where  CatuHus  has  a  trochee;. 

P.  137.  [The  truiglalioD  friKQ  Homer 
and  the  eiperiments  ia  quantity  Gnt  pub- 
lished in  the  ComkHI  Ucfattnt,  December 
1863.  —  Ed.1 

P.   ijr.     Bexamelefi     and     Pailaneltrs 
(In  English)  do  not  run  well.    See  Cide- 
ridge's  shockingly   bad   couplet   as   far  as 
quantity  goes  —  with  the  pentameter. 
In  the  paitam«Er  iye  falling  ta  mEIOdp 
b^. 
Much  better  would  be 
Up  goes  Heiam«er  with  mtgbt  la  I  louu- 
tHin  arising, 

Lighti;  the  rsuDtaiD  falls,  lightlj>  the  p;  nta- 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  English  doubling 
the  consonant  geoeraliy  makes  the  foot 
preceding  short,  t.t.  valley,  etc. 

JMy  father  thought  that  quantitative 
English  Hexameters  were  as  a  rule  only  fit 
tor  comic  subjects,  though  he  said:  "Of 
course  you  might  go  on  with  periect  Hex- 
ameters of  the  following  kind,  but  they 


'High  woods  roaring  above  Die,  dark 
leaves  falling  about  me.' " 

Some  of  the  Hexameters  in  two  quanCl- 
talive  eipericnents,  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" and  "Bluebeard,"  published  by  me 
anonymously  in  Miss  Thackeray's  Blae- 
btari'i  Key),  were  mule  ot  amended  by 
him.  Throughout  the  Heaamelers,  by  his 
advice,  quantity,  except  here  and  there  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  coincides  with  accent. 
—  Ed.1 

P.  IJT.  Akakl.  My  Alcaics  are  not 
intended  for  Horatian  Alcaics,  nor  are 
Horace's  Alcaics  the  Greek  Akaioi,  nor 
are  his  Sapphics,  which  are  vastly  inferior 
to  Sappho's,  the  Greek  Sapphics.  The 
Horatian  Alcaic  is  perhaps  the  stateliest 
metre  in  the  world  except  the  Virgillan 
hexameter  nt  Its  best ;  but  the  Oreek  Alcaic, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  (wo  or  three 
specimens  left,  had  a  much  freer  and  lighter 
movement ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
old  Greek  if  he  knew  our  language  would 
admit  my  Alcaics  as  legitimate,  only  Milton 
must  not  be  pronounced  Mill'n. 


iTT\iir  irtl  Kt  rit  tf^  (AkwH), 
Is  that  very  Horatian?     I  did  ooie  he(pii 
an  Horatian  Alcaic  Ode  to  a  great  paiater. 
of  which  I  only  recollect  one  line : 
"UuniGccDtly  rewarded  Artist." 
P.  Jji,  line  J. 

Ged-tifUd  artit-ttia  tj  Ex^ami. 

Mr.   Calverley    atucked    the   "aa"  ■ 

"organ"    as   being   too   short,    forgetling 

that  in  the  few  third  lines  oi  the  «aDBi 

left  by  AlOEus  this  syllaUe  is  nxre  thu 

f  Biticxi,  ^fippan*  ('  i^irTur. 

Look  at  Sappho's  third  lin*  in  the  oal; 
Alcaic  left  of  hers: 

Besides,  I  deny  that  the  "an"  in  "aci/^ 
voice"  is  short.    Some  would  prefer 

God-gilted  August  Voice  of  Eo«laad. 
"An'*  must  be  long  by  portion.     In 
ri  S  trBtf  S/tiut  tf  tw  xA  iiiawat  (Akaasi 
is  IT  i'  short? 

P.   217,  lines  6,  7.    1/>VM  and  it  m 
long  by  portion,  —  Ed.) 

P.    137,   line    ij.    Some   would  (nJo 
also  in  my  line 

'  And  criroson-hued  Ok  stalely  pelm-wmb' 
"Uiese  stately  palm-woods."  I  do  uM 
agree  with  them,  and  I  think  that  an  dU 
Greek  would  bear  me  out.  Tks  bcfoie  S 
is  long,  I  declare. 

11  attempted  the  following  trandatioo  i 
Horace's  "Peisicos  Odi"  into  Sapptaka  it 
which  my  iathet  made  the  two  lines : 
Dream  not  of  where  sooie  sunny  roie  mif 

Later  in  autumn. 


PEBSIC09  ODI 

Boy,  we  di 
Loathe 

Dream  not  of  where  some 

Later  In  autumn  1 


.uHle 


Twine  me  some  chaplet.  be  it  only  myrtle  I 

Myrtle  will  deck  Ifaee.  SErr  ot  the  wine-cup  < 

Myrtle  will  deck  me.  quaffing  wine  beneath 

this 

Vine-trellis  arbour  i  Ei 

P.   ijg.    HtHdicasyllabks.    These  i 
be  read  with  the  English  accent. 

P.  33S.  Speciueh  or  a  Tbahslatioh 
or  THE  Iliad  in  Blahe  VeksK'.  Some, 
and  among  these  one  at  least  of  our  hest 
and  grealest  (Sir  John  Hcrschel),  ' 
endeavoured  ID  give  ua  the  lUad  in  English 
hexameters,  and  by  what  appears  to 

possibility  of  the  task.  I  have  long  held 
by  our  blank  verse  m  this  matter,  and  now. 
having  spolten  so  disrespectfully  here  o( 
these  heiameten,  I  venture  or  rather  feel 
bound  to  subjoin  a  specimen  (however  brief 
and    with  whatever  demerits)   of  a  blank 

[My  father  also  translated  into  prose  the 
following  passB^  from  the  Sixth  Book  of 
the  Iliad  :  — 

fftir  did  Paiii  iinga  ia  kit  lofty  hallt. 
bul  aktH  ke  had  girl  an  his  iorgeous  armintr, 
all  0/  saritd  brona,  then  ke  rushed  Ikroufk 
Ike  fily,  fioryiaf  in  his  airy  feel.  And  as 
vkcn  a  slall-kepl  horse,  tkal  is  barley-fed 
at  Ihe  manftr,  breakctk  his  leAer.  and 
dashrik  tkro'  the  plain,  spurning  il,  being 
want  la  baike  Mntiel/  in  Ihe  fair-running 
riser,  riating,  and  reartik  kis  kead,  and 
kis  mane  Jlielh  backmaid  an  either  skoMer, 
and  he  glarieth  >■  kii  beauty,  and  his  knees 
bear  him  at  the  gallop  to  the  haunts  and 
meadaas  of  the  mares  i  —  nen  so  ran  the  ion 
0/  Friam.   Paris,  from   the  height  of  Fer- 

iaugking  for  ktilkeartediuss,  awj  kis  ssnifl 

At  the  end  of  1865  my  father  wrote  the 
fidlowing  poem,  which  was  published  in 
Goad  Words.  Match  186&,  and  ruined  by 
the  absurd  illuslcaliona : 

FAKBINGFORD   186S-1S6& 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year' met, 
And  wjnds  were  roaring  and  blowing : 
And  I  said,  "O  years,  thai  meei  in  tears. 
Have  ye  aught  that  ta  wofth  the  Iwowing? 


Science  enough  and  exploring,  — 
Wanderers  coming  and  going,  — 

Matter  enough  foe  deploring.  — 

But  aught  that  is  worth  Ihe  knowing?" 

Seas  at  my  feel  were  flowing. 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring, 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing. 

And  New  Year  Uowing  and  foiring  I 

lD.J 

P.  130.  The  Window.  [Primed  at  Ihe 
Guest  Printing  Press  at  Wimbome,  1R67; 
published  with  mu^c  hy  Arthur  Sullivan, 
1871,  and  with  the  Poema,  1884-  — En.] 


m  MEMORIAM 
(Half  a  mile  to  (he  south  of  Clevedon  in 
Someiselshite  stands  Clevedon  Church, 
"obscure  and  solitary,"  on  a  lQnel>'  hill 
overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  where 
Ihe  Severn  flows  into  the  Bristol  Chatuiel. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  chancel 
being  the  original  hshermen's  chapel. 

From  the  graveyard  you  can  hear  the 
music  of  the  tide  as  it  washes  against  Ihe 
low  cliffs  not  a  hundred  yards  away.  In 
the  manor  aisle  of  the  church,  under  which 
is  the  vault  oi  Ihe  Hallams,  may  be  read 
this  epitaph  to  Arthur  Hallam,  written  by 
his  father ; 

TO 

THE   MEMORY  OF 

ARTHUR  HENRY  HALLAM 

ELDEST    SON   OF    HENRY    HALLAM 

ESQUIRE 

AND  OF  JULIA  MARIA  HIS  WIFE 

DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  ABRAHAM  ELTON 

BARONET 

OF  CLEVEDON  COURT 


[  iSjj 


In  this  part  of  tbe  church  there  is  also 
another  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Hallam,  the  epitaph  wiittcQ  by  my  lather: 
who  thought  the  simpler  the  epitaph,  the 
better   it   would   became    the   simple   and 
noble  man,  whose  work  speaJu  for  him : 
HERE  WITH  HIS  WIFE  AND 
CHILDREN  RESTS 
HENRY   HALLAM   THE  HISTORIAN 


One  of  the  ablest  reviews  of  In  Uemo- 
rwM  waa  by  Gladstone.  From  this  review 
I  quote  the  Mlowin«   to   show  that   in 

In  iSjo  Mr.  Tennyion  gave  to  the  worid  under 
■he  title  o(  /■  ir«»rv»..,  »>bAp>  Ihe  riqhet 
obktbn  ever  oBered  by  the  aSedion  of  [riendship 

Arthur  Heiuy  Hallam,  who  died  Buddeuly  in 
iSi],  at  the  a(t  of  tnenty-two,  nHI  doublkss  live 
chieBy  in  awnection  with  this  volunw.  But  he 
it  well  knawo  to  have  been  one  who,  il  tbe  term 
ol  hit  dayi  had  been  proionnd,  would  have 
needed  rw  aid  from  a  friendliThuid,  would  have 


ive  beaueathed  u 
kelihood  nc«ter  t 
iiiihed  father.    Tl 


i1  of  his  very  distin- 


not  even  Mr,  lennyson,' wbadid  not  fecial  ona 
bound  closely  Co  him  hy  cormaaDdina  B^ectlan. 
and  left  far  behind  by  ibe  rapid,  lull  and  rich 
developnieni  of  his  ever-searching  mind:  by  bis 


a  granted  him,  have  accompluhei: 
re  difficult  to  point  the  fiaacr  anf 
his  he  never  could  have  done." 
lains  tram  Hmon^  hu  eariy  efforts,  tt 


I  nobler  tribute  than  this, 
bfly  lummits  of  he  art. 


buoyancy  I 


and  ol  tboui^U  that  cave  I 
[ht  such  as  be  had  not  hilh 


The  following  poemi  were  omitted  fitm 
In  Uemoriam  when  I  puhliihed,  bccaiK 
I  tbought  them  redundant.' 

THE  GRAVE  (originaHy  No.  Lvn.) 

I  keep  no  more  a  lone  distress 

The  crowd    have  conie  to    see  ikj 

Small  thanks  or  ciedit  shall  I  ban; 

But  these  shall  see  it  none  the  less. 

Tbe  happv  maiden's  tears  ar«  (ree 

And  ^'will  weep  and  give  them  wa;: 
Yet  one  unscbod'd  to  want  will  uf 

"The  dead  are  dead  and  let  them  be." 

Another  whispers  sick  with  low: 

The 'Mercy  Jem' '  in  tbe  lain  1  j 

The  '  Miserere  ■' in  the  moss  1 

"  I  love  the  daisy  weeping  dew. 

I  hate  the  trim-set  plots  o^  art  !" 
My   friend,   thou  speakest  from  tlr 
heart. 

But  look,  for  these  are  nature  loo. 


TO  A.  H.  H.  (originally  No.  c 
(UnpMuied) 


a.) 


My  failing  shall  be  le»  my  •bame. 
Gmsidcring  what  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

And  all  the  swectnrss  which  tbau  waK. 

And  (hy  bcginningi  in  the  pa«. 
And  all  (be  Strength  thou  woold'it  havt 

I  Gladstone'a  Ckownfi  tf  Pvl  ¥hh.  -^  >^ 

'  'V  Sorrow,  will  tbon  live  whh  an-   "> 
added  in  iBjt. 

>  As  m  by  BB  is  Tiaton  AbbtT' 


A  maiter  mind  with  muter  minda. 
An  orb  repulrnvF  of  til  tutc, 
A  will  conccDtric  with  all  fate, 

A  life  four-squaie  tg  all  the  winds. 

THE  VICTOR  HOURS 
(oiiginally  No.  cxxvit.) 

{UHfiubiiihtdj 

Are  tbo9e  the  far-famed  Victor  Hours 
That  tide  to  death  the  grids  of  men  f 
I  fear  not,  if  I  fear'd  them  (hen ;  — 
Is  this  bliad  flight  the  winsM  Powers  P 
Behdd,  ye  cannot  bring  but  good, 

And  see,  ye  dare  oat  touch  the  truth, 
Nor  Sorrow  beauteous  in  her  youth, 
Nor  Love  that  holds  a  constant  mood. 
Ye  rouit  be  wiser  than  your  looks, 
Or  wise  yourselves  or  wisdom-led. 
Else  this  wide  whisper  round  my  head 
Were  idler  than  a  flight  of  rooks. 
Go  forward  I  crumble  down  a  throne, 
Dissolve  a  world,  condense  a  Mar, 
Unsocket  all  the  joints  of  war. 
And  fuse  tbe  peoples  into  one. 

P.  147.  In  Meuoeiah.  [My  father 
wrote  in  i8jo:  "We  must  bear  ot  we 
must  die.  It  is  easier  perhaps  to  die,  but 
infinitely  less  noble.  The  immortality  of 
man  disduns  and  rejects  the  thought  —  the 
immortality  of  man  to  which  the  cycles  and 
sons  are  as  hours  and  days."  —  E^.] 

P.  141.    Introdnction.    Verse  i,  immerUl 

Lave.    [In  answer  to  a  friend  my  father 

said :   "This  might  be  taken  in  a  St.  John 

sense."    CI.  i  John  iv.  and  v.  —  Ed.J 

P.  141.    Introduction.    Veneii. 

7Miw  an  Ikeu  frit  i>}  lifkl  and  skadt. 


P.   HI.    Introduction.    Verse   iv.    [Ai 
old  version  of  this  verse  wu  left  by  m; 
father  in  MS.  in  a  book  of  prayers  writtei 
by  my  mother: 
Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

Thou  madest  man,  without,  within. 
But  who  shall  uy  thou  madest  »n? 
F<K  who  shall  say,  'It  Is  not  mine'? 

Ed.| 
P.  a4J.    Introduction.     Verse  vi. 
Far  knfwUdu  it  ej  Hunts  we  lee. 
ri  ^(UfdfWHL 


ES  9ij 

P.  143.    Introduction.    Verse  vii.* 
Uay  mate  <me  muiit  at  Mutt, 
As  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

P.  34a.  Section  i.  Verse  i.,  lines  3 
and  4.  I  alluded  to  Goethe's  creed. 
Among  his  last  words  were  these:  "Von 
Acnderungen  zu  hdheren  Aenderungen," 
"from  changes  to  higher  changes." 

P.  !4".  Section..  Verse  i,  dita-ilant,. 
[My  father  would  olten  say,  "Goethe  Is 
consummate  in  so  many  different  styles," 
—  Ed.! 

P.  143.    Section  1.    Verse  ii. 
Tht  Jar-al  itUerest  of  lean. 
The  good  that  grows  (or  us  out  of  grief, 

P.  241,  Section  1.  Verses  iii.,  iv.  [Ye; 
it  is  better  to  bear  the  wild  misery  of 
extreme  grief  than  that  Time  should  ob- 
literate tbe  sense  of  loss  and  deaden  tbe 
power  of  love.  —  Ed.] 

P.  143.    Seaion  11.    Verse  i. 
Thy  fibrtt  ml  tkt  drtmnltii  head. 
NtKiaiv  ititrtiri  tdpij™. 

Od.  I  S3I,  etc. 
P.    141.    Section     11.    Verse    iii.    Ct. 

Ta  Imth  tky  Ikmuattd  years  of  ilaam. 
[No  autumn  tints  ever  change  the  green 
gloom  of  the  yew.  —  Ed.] 

P.  34a.  Section  ni.  First  realization  of 
blind  sorrow. 

P.  141.    Section  m.    Vene  ii. 
Amebit  lOOT'it  aa-ots  Ue  tty- 
[Ct,  cxjtn.  i.  —  Ed.) 

From  out  misl€  placts  coma  a  cry. 

And  murmuts  froM  llie  dying  siiH. 
Expresses  tbe  feeling  thai  sad  things  in 
Nature  affect  him  who  mourns. 

P,  343.    Section  IV.    Verse  Iii. 

Brtak,  thou  deep  vase  ol  chiHini  lean, 

That  grief  kalk  sliakiH  into  frail. 
Water    can    be    brought     below    freezing- 
still;   but  if  it  be  moved  suddenly  it  turns 
into  ice  and  may  break  tbe  vase. 


P.~^.    Section  v:.    Vnses  i.,  ii. 

One  vriltl,i^lL'Othtr  JrituJs  rimaia.' 
That  •  Loss  i"j  commcn  *  llu  race  '  — 
A  nd  commoH  is  tki  comnujHplace. 

Ami  vataai  ckuffvfU  maml/ar  ^oiii. 

Thjl  Uss  is  common  wouid  not  makf 
My  awn  less  billfr.  ralktr  non: 
Too  common  I    Snti  ittofiimi  vieti 

To  CTtnint,  iul  somr  heart  did  break. 

a.  Lucrelius  ii.  578: 

Npf  noi  uU>  diem  ncque  noctem  Aurtua 

Quae  non  audierit  roiilos  vagitibus  Mgris 
Floral  119. 

My  rrimd  W.  G.  Ward,  the  utrll- 
known  metaphysician,  used  to  carry  these 
two  vei3e«  in  hi*  podtet  —  for  he  wid  thai 
he  lelt  90  keenly  llial  the  vast  wrrow  in 
the  world  made  no  diSetrnce  to  his  awn 
pCTsooal  deep  wrraws  —  but  thiougb  the 
ieeling  ol  ItU  own  aorrtiw  he  lelt  the 
universaJ  sorrov  more  terribly  liuu  could 
be  conceived.  |Cf.  Memoir,  i.  102:  it. 
4,16.  —  Ed.| 

P.  143.  S«rtion  VI.  Verse  v.  [My 
father  was  writing  to  Arthur  Hallam  in 
the  hour  that  he  died.  —  Ed.| 

P.  144,    Section  vii.    Veite  i. 

Dart  kauie,  by  jehith  ante  mare  I  tUnd 
Uere  in  the  long  unlovely  street. 
67  Wimpole  Street  [the  bouse  of  the 
historian  Henry  Hallam,  A.  H.  H.  used 
to  my.  "You  will  always  l\nd  ua  at  sixes 
and  9evens."    Ct.  cxix.  —  Ed,|. 

P.  144'    Section  nc.    Verse  iii.     Phosphor, 

P.  144.  Section  ix.  Verie  iv.  Sphere. 
l,\Jdressed  to  the  stany  heaven*.  CJ. 
rnock  Ardcn: 

Then  the  great  stars   that  globed  them- 
selves in  heaven.  En.] 

P.  144.  Section  \x.  Veiiie  v.  |See 
bdow,  Lxjux.  —  Eu.j 

P.  144.  Section  x.  Verse  iii.  \home-bred 
faaciei  rcirrs  to  the  lines  that  iollow  —  the 
wish  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  or  in  the 
chancel.  —  Ed.) 

p.  145-  Section  K.  Verse  v.  tMg/e.  or 
"oar-weed"  iLamiiMna  ditilala). 


P.  14s,    Section  XI.    Venc  it. 

Calm  and  dttp  peace  «t  tkit  kiHt  wdi. 
A  Lincolnshire  wold  or  upland  from  wbkt 
the  whole  range  of  mar^  to  the  sa  i- 

P.  J4S,    Section  xn.    Verse  ii. 
1  leave  this  mortal  art  btkind. 
My  spirit  Bies  from  out  my  matenal  sd: 

P.  345.  Section  xn.  Verse  iii.  tau 
mirrors  roundtd  largi.  [The  dldes  i< 
water  which  bound  the  borizoo  as  wa 
below  in  the  Sight.    Cf. 

Tbro'  many  a  lair  sea-drde.  day  bgr  it) 
EMtciArJfn.—to: 

P.  245.  Section  xni.  Verse  iv.  (T"™ 
will  teach  him  the  full  reality  of  hii  kK 
whereas  now  he  scarce  beKeves  in  ii,  la: 
ia  like  one  who  between  sleep  and  wjiiif 
can  weep  and  has  dream -fandis.  —  Eb.I 

Mine  eyes  hove  leis»re  fat  their  tttrs. 
(Contrast  the  tearless  grief  in  iv.  iii,  uc 
XX.  —  En.] 

P.  14s.  Section  xtv.  [The  unreality  a 
Death.]' 

P,  J46.    Section  xiv.    Verse  iii. 
The  nan  I  held  as  hatj-divine. 
[My  iaiher  said,   "He  was  as  Dear  pa 
fection  as  mortal  man  could  be."  —  En-l      1 

P.  145.  Section  KV.  [The  stormy  nil*!- 
except  h  were  for  my  fear  for  the  "aoo: 
bad,"  would  be  in  ormpMhy  with  me.  - 


a  pfmu  q^  mnUeii  |laii. 


.self  al 


[He 


1  unrest."  Do  tli» 
changes  only  pass  over  the  surface  of  tk 
mind  while  in  the  depth  still  abides  lu* 
unchanging  sorrow  P  or  has  his  1 
been  stunited  b>  his  (ricl  ?  —  EbJ 
^  Note  by  ray  nboUur. 


p.  146.    SectioD  xvm.    Vene  i. 
Where  he  »>  EiiglUh  earA  u  iaid. 

^.  The  tiaUl  of  his  natitt  load. 

"Lay  her  in  the  earth. 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpollucrd  Qesb 
May  violets  spring." 

Hamiel.v.i.  ibi. 
P.  147.  Section  xix.  (Written  at  Tintem 
\bbey.  —  Ed.] 
P.  247.    Section  XIX.    Vets*  i. 
The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gate. 
He  died  at  Vienna  and  wai  brought  to 
Clevedon  to  be  buried. 
P.  147.    Section  xn.    Vene  ii. 
TMereHektaiaytheSetimfiUs; 
The  sail  iwt-vMr  fastei  by, 
And  hmhes  hatf  the  babMint  Wye, 
And  makes  a  tUence  in  the  hiiU. 
Taken    (mm    my    own    observation  —  tbe 
rapids  of  the  Wye  are  Milled  by  the  in- 
coming sea. 

P.    148.    Section   xxn.    Verse   i.   Jmir 
mett  years.     [iS28-ja.  —  Ed.] 
P.  148.    Section  xxia.    Veise  ii. 
Wke  htept  Ok  heyt  of  aU  the  creeds. 
After  death  we  shall  learn  the  truth  of  all 
beliefs. 
P.  148.    SectioDxxin.    Verse  V. 
And  aU  the  secret  0/  the  Spring. 
Re-airakening  of  life. 

P.   948.  Section  xxtv.  Verse  i.  tpawftf- 
Hig  islfS  0/  nighl.  sun-spots. 
P.  248.     Section  xxtv.    Verse  iv. 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star,  etc. 

[CI.  LachsUy  BaU  .Sizly   Years  After: 

Hespet  —  Venus  —  were  we  native  to  that 

splendour  or  in  Mars. 
We   ^ould  see  tht   Globe  we  jtroan  in, 
fairest  of  their  eveoing  stars. 

Ed.] 
P.  248.    Section  XXV.    Verse  i.    this  was 
Life  —  chequered,    hut    the    burden    was 

P.  149.    Section  xxvi.    Verse  ii. 
And  if  that  eye  wkith  vralcJiei  luilt,  etc. 
The  Eternal  Now.     I  AM. 


P.  140.    Section  xxvi.    Vene  iii.  ^ 
And  Lote  the  indifference  la  be. 
[And  that   the  present  l^ve  will  end   in 
future  indiSerenre.  —  Ed.] 
P.  249.     Section  xxvi.     Verse  iv. 
Then  mifht  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  mer  Indian  seas. 
[Ct.  Midsummrr-Siihfs  Dream,  n,  ii.  10, 
andCnmiu,  140: 

"Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  mora  an  the  Indian  steep, 
From  bei  cobin'd  loophole  peep." 
Then  might  I  was  in  the  original  MS. 
SonifU/.  — Ed] 

iny  proper  srern,  sconi  of  myself. 
P.  140.    Section  Kxvn.    Verse  iii.    [aani- 
beeeUen  rest  means  rest  —  the  result  of  sotne 
deficiency  or  narrowness.  —  Ed.) 
P.  i4g.    Section  xxvn.    Verse  iv. 
'Tis  better  to  hoK  loved  and  lost,  tic. 
|My  father  r^retted  that  Clough  imitated 
these  lines  in  Alteram  Partem: 

Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  lought  at  all.    Ed.) 
P.  340.    Section  xxviii.    Verse  v. 
The  merry  merry  hells  of  Yule. 
They  always  used  to  ring  on  Xroaa  Eve, 

P.  149-    Section  XXIX.    lOiiginal  reading 
of  first  verse  (MS.) ; 
With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 

As  that  which  drains  our  days  of  peace, 
And  fetters  thought  to  his  decease, 
How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve. 

Ed.) 
P.  140.    Section  XKCX.    [Original  read- 
ing of  third  verse  (MS.) : 
But  this  —  to  keep  it  like  the  last. 
To  keep  it  even  for  his  sake; 
Lest  one  more  link  should  seem  to 
break. 
And  Death  sweep  all  into  the  Past,    Ed.] 

P.  150.    Section  XXX.    Verse  ii.    Iht  hall 

was  the  dining.room  at  Somersby  which 

roy  father  Jibe  Rev,  G.  C,  Tennyson]  built. 

P.  250.    Section  XXX.    Verse  vii. 

RaptJ^om  Ihe  fitOt  md  Oe  ftaS. 


L.tKi'^le 


let.  T^  Ri«(: 

No  sudden  heaven,   nor  auddeo  beU.  (or 

But  thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knows  and 

And  utter  knowledge  is  but  utter  love  — 

Ionian  Evolution,  swift  or  slow. 

Thro'  sU  the  Spheies  —  an  evei  opening 

height, 
An  ever  lessening  earth. 
Cf.  Uemoir,  ii.  365.  —  Ed.} 

Rapl,  takeo. 

P.  150.  Section  xxx.  Verse  viii,  wAcn 
Hope  imu  bam.  |My  father  often  said : 
"The  caritiniil  point  of  Christianity  is  the 
Hfe  after  death."  —  En. J 

P.  J  so.  Section  XXXI.  "She  goelh 
unto  the  grave  to  weep  there"  (St.  John 
«.  31). 

P.  ISO.    Section  xxxi.    Verse  ji. 
Bad  lurely  addtd  praise  lo  praiii. 
(Would  have  doubled  out  sense  of  thajiks- 
giving.  —  Ed.) 

P.  ISO.    Section  xxxi.    Verse  iv.    \Be  is 

P.  ISO.    Section  xxxm.    Verse  ii. 
A  life  thai  leads  hkWmhi  days, 
Cf.  Statius,  SUv.  i.  3  : 

ceu  veritus  tuibare  Vopisd 
Pietiosque    dies     et     habentes     carmina 

P.  as  1.    Section  xxxm.    Verse  iv. 
In  hMittg  by  the  latt  mlhin, 
(In  holding  an  intellectual  faith  which  does 
not  care  "lo  fix  itself  to  farm,"  — Ed.] 

P.  351.  Section  xxxiv.  Verse  i.  See 
Introduction.  Eversley  Edition,  pp.  aiS-ig. 

P.  isi-  Section  xxxv.  Verse  i.  Uu 
nairav)  kauie,  the  grave. 

P.  isi-  Section  xxxv.  Verse  iii. 
jEonian  hilU,  the  everlasting  bills. 

The  vastness  of  the  Ages  to  come  may 
seem  to  militate  against  that  Love.  [Cf. 
cxxm.  ii.  -  Ed.) 

P.  3SI.    Section  xxxv.    Verse  iv. 
rfc  sound  0/  iMol  /orgi^ui  ihtre. 
"The  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten." 


P.  >si.     Section  xxxvj 

See  lotn-hi 

tion,  Eversley  Edition,  p.  i 

21. 

P.  J51-    Section  XXXVI. 

Verse  ii. 

For  Wisdom  dtttU  wilk  mtrtal  pamrrs. 

Where  Indh  in  closest  Vforit  thaH  la 

When  truth  embodied  i. 

alolf 

ShaU  enter  in  al  lo^y  doors 

For  divine  Wisdom  had 

to  deal  witti  (b 

limited  powers  of  humanity 

towhkhtnil 

logically  argued  out  would  be  iadieaai 

whereas  truth  coming  in  the  story  at  ± 

Gospel  can  influence  the  poorest. 

P    2SI     Section  xxxvi 

Veneiii.   * 

Wo^.     [As    in    the    first  ' 

chapter  oi  Sl 

John's    Gospd  — the    Rev 

Hatioa    of  ih 

Eternal  Thought  of  the  I 

Diverse, -W 

P.iSi-    Section  xxxvi. 

Ver«i..    im 

iDiU  eyes.     By  this  is  intfaided  the  PuK 

Islanders,  "wild"  having  a  sense  of  "be- 

barian"  in  it. 

TbeHeaiolT 


P.  2JI.    Section  XX 
muse  bids  the  poet's  muse  sng  on  ■  Ik 
lofty  theme. 

[Melpomene,  the  earthly  muse  i 
tragedy,  answers  for  the  poet:  "1  >• 
compelled  to  speak  ^  as  I  think  irf  St 
dead  and  of  his  words  —  of  the  ooofcc  ■ 
the  creed  of  creeds,  although  I  fedBjsf 
unworthy  to  speak  of  such  mysteries.",' 

P.]5>.  Section xxxvn.  Vcrsev.  ^ 
original  reading  in  Gist  edilioo : 

And  dear  as  sacramental  wine.        | 
Ki 
V«r«  • 


P.  151.    Section  xxxvtn.    Verse  iiL 

[//  any  cote  Jor  ithat  is  here 

Sartiti  in  spirits  rtnitr'i  Jni. 
Cl.Aen.iy.n: 
Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  (ledis  curare  scpelM 

P.]S»-    Section  XXXIX.    Vetsei. 

This  section   was   added   in   lUq.  II 

yew,  when  flowering,  in  a  wind  or  if  WM 

■  Note  by  my  molha. 


end?  up  its  pollen  like  smoke.    [Cf.  The 

laly  GraU: 

leneath  a  wodd-old  yen-ttee,  darkeninE 

half 
rhe  cloisters,  on  a  justful  April  mora 
rfaa.1    puS'd    (he    swaying    branches    into 

Zt.  lifmoir,  ii.  S3.  —  Ed.I 
P.  3SJ-    Section  xxxix.    Verse  ii. 
WhaiflinB/r  ii  feeling  ajla  Hmnti. 


The; 


isdicEt 


P.  jsa-  Section  xxxix.  Verse  Ui.  tn 
lection  n„  as  in  the  two  last  lines  o(  this 
action,  Sorrow  only  saw  the  winter  gloom 
if  the  foliage. 

P.  153.  Section  xl,.  Verse  vii.  IhhwU 
iiitv  foU  means  —  would  desire  lo  be  told. 
-Ed.1 

P.  aji.  Section  XL.  Verse  viii.  I  have 
»rted  with  thee  until  I  die,  and  my 
Xkths  are  in  the  fields  I  know,  whilst  thine 
ire  in  lands  which  1  do  not  know,  (Cf. 
'the  undiscovered  country,"  Hamlet,  m.  i. 

-Ed.) 

P.  151.  Section  KLi.  [This  section 
illudes  to  the  doctrine  which  from  first  to 
last,  and  in  so  many  ways  and  images,  my 
lather  prodainied  ~  "  the  upward  and  on- 
grard  progress  of  life."  —  Ed.] 

P.  as3.    Section  xu.    Verse  iv. 
Thi  Imdinit  from  fortaUeH  fidds. 
rhe  eternal  miseries  of  the  Inferno. 

(More  eapedally,  I  feel  sure,  a  reminis- 
cence of  Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  iii.  lines 
IS^S'.  which  he  often  quoted  as  Riving 
lerribly  the  horror  of  it  all.  They  describe 
those  wretched  beings,  who  Cor  ever  shriek 
and  wail  and  beat  their  breasts  because 
they  are  despised,  and  forgotten,  and  con- 
Bgned  to  everlasting  nothingness  on  ac- 
count of  their  colourlessness  and  indiffer- 
ence during  life : 

Fama  di  loro  il  mondo  esser  non  la&sa ; 

Misericordia  e  giustizia  gli  sdegna; 

Non  ragionam  di  lor.  ma  guuda  e  passa. 


P.  as3.    Section  xu.    Verse  vi. 

(»-&«,  eons  of  the  future.    [Cf.  lx. 

The  secular  abyss  to  come. 


E».| 


P.  153.  Section  XLm.  If  the  immediate 
life  after  death  be  only  sleep,  and  the  spirit 
between  this  life  and  the  nerl  should  be 
folded  like  a  9ower  in  a  night  slumber, 
then  the  remembrance  of  the  past  might 
remain,  as  the  smell  and  colour  do  in  the 
sleetMng  Sower;  and  in  that  caae  the 
memory  of  our  love  would  last  as  true, 
and  would  live  pure  and  whole  within  the 
spirit  of  my  friend  until  it  was  unfolded  at 
the  breaking  of  the  mom,  when  the  sleep 

P.  2S3-     Section  XLin.     Vene  i. 
Tkro'  alt  its  inlernlal  gloBm. 
In  the  passage  between  this  life  and  the 

P.  353.    Section  xun.    Verse  It. 

And  at  Ike  spiritual  prime. 

Dawn  of  the  spiritual  life  hereafter. 

P.  153.    Section  kliv.    Verse  i.   " 
G«f  slaa  the  (toonniyi  d/  Mi  head. 
Closing  of  tbe  ^ull  after  babyhood. 

The  dead  after  this  lite  may  have  no 
remembrance  of  life,  like  the  living  babe 
who  forgets  the  time  before  the  sutures  of 
tbe  skull  are  dosed,  yet  the  living  babe 
grows  in  knowledge,  and  though  the 
remembrance  of  his  earliest  days  has 
vanished,  yet  with  his  increasing  knowledge 
there  comes  a  dreamy  vision  of  what  has 
been ;  it  may  be  so  with  the  dead ;  if  ao, 
reserve  my  doubts,  etc. 

P.  2S4.    SecliiHi  XLV.    Verse  iv. 
This  use  may  lit  in  blmd  and  brtalh. 
IThe  purpose  of  the  life  here  may  be  to 
realise  personal  consciousness.  —  Ed.) 

P.  154.  Section  XLVi.  (The  original 
reading  of  first  verse  (MS.) :  — 

In  travelling  Ihro'  this  lower  clime, 
With  reason  our  memorial  power 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour. 

Lest  this  should  be  too  mudi  for  time. 
It  is  better  for  us  who  go  forward  on 
the  path  of  life  that  the  past  should  in  the 
main  grow  dim.  —  Ed.) 

P.  IS 4-  Section  xivj.  Verse  iv. 
Original  reading  of  first  line  was : 

O  me.  Love's  province  were  not  large. 


CitKi'^le 


L#iw.    a    brBodint  lUr.      Aa   )(    Lord  ol 
the  whale  lifr. 

[Memory  fails  bne,  but  memory  in  the 
neil  life  must  have  all  our  beinE  and  eJi«l- 
mce  clearly  in  view ;  and  will  sec  Lave 
thine  focth  at  ii  Lord  oi  the  irholf  life 
(doI  merely  of  those  five  yeara  of  Irifnd- 
ship),  —  the  wider  landscape  aglow  with 
the  sunrise  at  "tint  deep  dawn  behind 
the  tomb." 

For  the  use  of  'Look,'  cf.  Dtditatiott, 
'Dear,  near  and  true.' 
'Which  ia  our  winter  woodland  loolu  a 
flower.'  —  Ed.  J 

P.  1S4-  Section  xi-Vii.  The  individu- 
ality last'  after  death,  and  we  are  no( 
utterly  absorbed  into  the  Godhead.  If  we 
are  to  be  finally  merged  in  (he  Universal 
Soul,  Love  asks  to  have  at  least  one  more 
parting  before  we  lose  ourwlves. 

P.  iS4.    Section  xlvili.    Veme  iii. 

(For  there   are   "Ihoughls   that   do  often 
lie  too  deep  for"  mere  poetic  words.  —  Ed.| 

P.  1S4.  Section  XLix.  VerM  ii.  crisp 
(curl,  ripple.    CI. 

To  watch  tbe  crispiriK  ripplt^  on  the  beach. 
Thr.  Lotas-EaUn.  —  Ed.|. 

P.  ass-  Section  Li.  Verw  iv.  [See 
Mtmoir,  i,  481.  The  Queen  quoted  this 
verse  to  my  father  about  the  Prince 
Consort,  just  after  his  death,  and  told  bim 
that  it  had  brought  her  great  comfort. 
—  Ep.I 

P,  155.  Section  ui.  [I  cannot  love  Ihcc 
aa  I  ought,  for  human  nature  is  frail,  and 
cannot  be  peifect  like  Christ's.  Yet  it  is 
the  ideal,  and  truth  to  the  ideal,  which 
make  thf  wealth  of  life.'  The  more  direct 
line  of  thought  Is  that  not  even  the  Gospel 
tale  keeps  man  wholly  true  to  the  ideal  of 
Christ.  But  nothings  no  shortcoming  of 
frail  humanity  —  can  move  that  Spirit  of 
the  highest  love  from  our  side  which  bids 
>u  endure  and  abide  the  issue.  —  Ed.| 

P.  »js.  Section  Lit.  Verse  iv.  Abide, 
wait  without  wearying. 

P.  ijs.    Section  Mil.    Verses  ii.,  iii.,  iv. 

And  dare  wt  lo  Ihis/ancy  five. 

1  Note  by  my  motber. 


There  is  a  passionate  beat  erf  Datiue  ic : 
rake  sometimes.  Tbe  nature  that  yirid 
emotionally  may  turn  out  atr&ighteT  than  x 
prig's.  Yet  we  must  not  be  nukoi ' 
excuses,  but  we  must  set  before  us  a  i^  ; 
of  good  for  young  as  for  old. 

P.  15s.  Section  uii.  Verw  iv.  diam 
PhUcsaphy.    (Cf.  xxni.  vi.  —  Ed.J 

P,  2s6.    Section  i-v.    Verse  i. 

Tht  liktsl  God  mlhiK  Uie  imJ.  { 

P.  356-     Section  lv.     Verse  iii. 

A  md  finding  llial  0/  fifty  ittdl 
She  Bfleti  brinss  but  one  to  bear. 
"Fifty"  should  be  "myriad."  | 

P.  i%b.  Section  LV.  Verse  v.  tl^Urr  ' 
kope.  [My  father  means  by  "tbe  Uipr 
hope"  that  the  whole  buman  race  wdd. 
through,  perhaps,  agra  oF  suffering,  be  i: 
length  purified  and  saved,  even  tlv»e  «b 
now  "belter  not  with  time,"  so  that  t: 
the  end  of  Tht  Virion  aj  Sin  wc  md : 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  Tcae  of  dan. 

P.  »s6.  Section  Lvi.  Verse  vi.  Drtt^ 
of  tht  prime.  Tlie  geologic  tnonstcn  d 
the  early  a^ea. 

P.  256.  Section  uni.  [Cf.  rjhr  Cr». 
See  m^,  p.  qj6.  —  Ed] 

P.  156.  Section  Lvii.  Veree  ii.  /  ikd 
pass;  my  wrk  will  faU.  The  poet  veat? 
ol  these  poems.  Methinks  I  have  boili  1 
rich  shrine  to  my  friend,  but  it  wilt  oot  bfi- 

P.  256.    Section  LVn.    Vcne   iv.    Am. 
Avt.    CI.    Catullus.   Conw.   d.    10.   tks 
terribly  pathetic  lines ; 
Acdpe  fratemo  multum  maaantia  flein 

Atque  in  perpetuum  frater   Ave  atqix 
Vale. 

[My  father  wrote:  "Nor  can  air 
modem  degy,  so  long  as  men  retain  tb 
least  hope  in  the  atter-life  o(  those  irbo= 
they  loved,  equal  in  pathos  the  dcsolatiiJ^ 
of  that  cverlasling  farewell."  —  Ed.J 

P.  257.  Section  mn.  L'lytsa  was 
written  soon  after  Arthur  llallam's  death 
and  gave  my  fcehngs  about  tbe  need  .a 
going  forward  and  braving  the  itniggic  u< 
life  perhapa  more  dmply  tluD  aoything  is 
In  UanwiatH. 


p.  157.  Section  Lix.  llnscTted  in  1S51 
la  s  pemUnt  to  Section  m,  —  Ed.) 

P.  aS7-  Section  LXi.  In  power  of  love 
lOt  even  the  greatest  deed  can  surpass  the 

P.  IS7-  Section  LW.  Vcne  i,  [Cf. 
cxxvra.  ill.  —  Ed.) 

P.  157.  Section  LXl.  Vene  iil.  doubt- 
'ul  there.    (C(. 

uid  thii  which  ihouid  be  man, 
From  thai  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  tlie  suns  and 

find  bU  the  shadows.  De  Prajundis. 

And: 

And  we.  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and 
yet 

No  phantoms,  "watching  from  a  phantom 

Await  the  lut  and  larftesl  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade. 
And  show  us  that  the  world  >;  wholly  fair. 


Tin  A 


-Ed.| 


P.  158.  Section  LXiv.  [This  section 
was  composed  by  my  father  when  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street.  —  Ed.) 

P.  asS,  Section  lxiv.  Verse  iii.  gotfcn 
k^i  Vteyi  of  office  of  State.  ~  Ed.]. 

P.  J5S.    Section  Lxvn.    Verse  i. 
By  tkal  broad  water  ej  iMe  west. 
The  Severn. 

P.  isH.  Section  LXvn.  Verse  iv.  I  my. 
self  did  not  see  Clevedon  till  years  after 
the  burial  of  A.  il.  H.  CJan,  j.  18^4), 
and  then  in  Ulcr  editions  of  /o  Memiyriam 
I  altered  the  word  "chancel"  Iwhich  was 
the  word  used  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his 
Memoir)  to  "dark  church." 

P.      ISO.    Section      Lxviii.     Verse     i. 
Dtalh's      tmn-brallier. 
Lcti  Sopor"  (.Ini.  vi.  27! 

ICf.  II.  xiv.  131 ;  II.  : 
—  Ed.) 

P,  aS9-  Section  IMX,  To  write  poem 
about  death  and  grief  is  "to  wear  a  crowi 
of  thoma,"  which  the  people  say  ought  ti 
be  laid  aade. 

P.  3S9.    Section  Lxix.    Verse  iv. 
I  /(Hind  an  aniei  0/  tie  nigU. 


"  Consanguineus 
i,  673  and  6S2. 


But  the  Divine  Thing  in  the  gloom  brought 

P.    isg.    Section    Lxxl,    [The   original 
reading  of  first  verse  (MS.): 
Old  things  are  clear  in  waking  trance, 
And  thou,  O  Sleep,  hast  made  at  last 
A  nighl'long  Pment  of  the  Past 
In  which  we  went  thro'  sunny  France. 

E0.I 
wt   «enl    lin    183.    (see    Unmiir.    i.    ji 
foil.,    and    the    poem    In    I  he    ValUy   tf 
Cautcrett.  —  Ed.J. 

P.  2S9-  Section  ucxi.  [The  original 
reading  of  last  verse  (MS.) : 

The  meadow  set  with  summer  Sags. 
The  cataract  clashing  from  the  crags, 
The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 

Ed.] 
P.  255.     Section  LXXl.     Verse  iv. 
The  iolaroil  Jlasliiaf  from  Ike  bridge. 
[That  is,  from  under  the  bridge.  —  Ed.| 

P.  260.  Section  Lxxn.  Hal  lam's  death- 
day,  September  the  ijth.  [Cf,  xcix. 
—  Ed.] 

P.    j5o.     Section  vxsn.     Verse  iv.    yet 
look'd.     lYet  wouldst  have  hnked.  —  Ed.] 
P.   260.     Section  uxxii.     Verse  vii.     /Ay 
dull  goal  eJ  jo:^ss  gray  [the  dull  sunset.  — 
Ed.I. 
P.  j6o.    Section  uociH.    Verse  ii. 
For  nolhHig  ii  thai  ars  from  Una. 
Cf.  Zoroaster's  saying,  "Nought  errs  from 
law." 
P,  160.    Section  Lxxm.    Verse  iv. 
And  seU-infiMs  the  large  teiulli 
Of  Sorer  that  loauld  kax  forged  a  name. 
[And  conserves  the  strength  which   would 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  a  name.    Cf. 
Ode  on  Ike  Dealk  of  Ike  Dulie  af  Wmttg- 
Urn: 

Gone;  hut  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here, 
and  foil.  —  Ed.| 

P.  160.  Section  Lxxv.  Verae  iii.  Ike 
hreete  of  long,     Cf.  Pindar,    Pylk.  iv.   j: 


p.  i6i.    Section  lkxv.    Verse  iv. 
Thy  Uaf  fcu  periik'd  in  Ike  irtm. 
At  twenty-three. 

P.  j6i.     Section  lxxvi.     Verse  i. 
T«kt  v^nts  aS  fattcy,  and  aiand. 
And  in  a  momtnt  sel  Iky  face 
Wliere  ail  tiie  ilarry  heateiu  of  space 
Arc  skarpen'd  U>  a  needle's  end. 
So  distant  in  void  space  that  sU  our  fiima- 
ment  vould  &ppeu  to  be  &  needle-point 

P.  a6i.    Section  LKKVi.    Verae  ii. 
Tke  itciUar  abyss  lo  came 
~  the  Igcs  upon  tga  to  be  (cf.  Sect.  xu. 
vi). 

P.   261.    Section  lxxvi.    Verse  iii.  the 
matin  lonji.    The  great  early  poets. 

Verae  iv.     tkeie 


P.  itii.    Section 


-Ed,| 


Verse  iu. 

The  namii  fiOare's  brealking  grace. 
Tibleaui  vivants. 

P.    261.    Section     ixxvm.    Verse    iii. 
AiwdnaH-UinJ,  blind    man's   buS.     |C[. 
"What  devil  was't 
Tbat  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodmon- 
blind?"      HamUl,  m.  iv.  77.  —  En.l 

P.  361.  Section  Lxxix,  The  section  is 
addressed  to  my  brother  CboHes  (Tenny- 
son Turner). 

[My  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone: 
"He  was  almost  the  most  lovable  human 
being  I  have  ever  met."  —  Ed.| 

P.  i&i.  Section  lxxix.  Verse  i.  in  fee 
[in  possession.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  sonnet 
on  Venice : 


P.  161.    Section  lxxix.    Verse  Iv.    kin- 
dred brmcs  was  originally  "brother  brows." 

P.  i6i.    Section  ucxxi.    Verse  i. 
Could  I  have  taid  vhile  he  was  here 
-  Would  that  I  oould  have  said,  elc. 

(I  pdoled  this  explanatory  note,  vrhich 
my  father  read  and  did  not  alter ;   and  he 


told  me,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  1  ml 
of  eidamatioD  had  been  omitted  b;  u 
dent  after  "ear"  (thus,  "ear!").  Jm 
Spedding,  in  a  pencil  note  on  the  US.  1 
In  Memeriam,  wiitea.  "Could  1  havtsai 
—  meaning.  "I  wish  I  could."  —  Es.| 

V.ifti.    Section  LXXXI.    Verse  IL  Ut 
Ihen.     (Love  at  that  time.  —  Ed.) 

P.  ibi.     Section  Lxxxn.     Verse  li. 
Frmw  staU  la  stale  the  ifiril  ntti 
[Cf.  Sect.  XXX.  vi.  and  vii..  and 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  aw^ 

The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  idle 
TheTm  Vtitei.  —  Yiii 

P,  i6j.    Section  LXXxtv.    Verse  51 
When  Ihou  ikcuWit  link  Iky  lifi  tl 

Of  mine  cwn  htnae. 

The  projected  marriage  o(  A.  U.  H.  li! 
Emily  Tennyson. 
P.  363.    Section  Lxxxiv.    Verse  iL 
Arritt  alUulOu  bUaed  tool. 
Cf .  Milton,  Paradise  Last,  Bk.  ii. : 

The  happy  isle." 
P.  j6j.   Section  lxxxiv.    Verse  iii.  k* 
vard.    (Looking  back  on  what  migfat  bn 
been.  —  Ed.] 
P.  163.    Section  Lxxxv.    Verse  it.     | 
The  /real  ItUdlitema  fair. 
Cf .  Lyeidas : 

"There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  ^ot 
In  solemn  troops,  and  swert  sodeliH, 
That    sing,    and    singing    in   Ibat  (ir 


And  wipe  the  te 
[Cf.    Milton,    Par.    Last,    V.    «0I,  ^ 
Danle,  II  Canvile.  ii.  s  ' 
Inldligenze,  lequali  la  volgoiegauech^ 
Angeti.  Ea 

P.     363.    Section     lxxxv.   Vast  '■■ 
cycled  Hmes  [earthly  periods.  — &.t 
P.  164.    Section  LXXXV.    Vertt 
Vtl  tume  cautd  bttler  JbtuvB  Ikon  I , 
Em  mikA  dfaclal  human  hJi 
Tke  sense  af  human  inB  denmr 
Yet  I  know  that  the  knowledge"  " 
have  free  will  demands  from  us  ac.'-  , 


CitKH^Ic 


p.  264. 

Sectkm    uocxv.    Verse    liv. 

«>«.    ITbe    imaginaiive    md 

speculative 

sorrow  of  the  poet.    Ct.  infra. 

And  [Hiiinc  life  be  fancy-fed. 

Ed.] 
P.    a(54-    Section    lxxxv.    Verse   criii. 
[Think  of  me  as  having  readied  the  final 
goal  of  bills,   snd  as  triumphing  in  the 
one  far-ofi  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Ed.1 
P.   164-    Section   LXXXV.    Vene   mvi.. 

[With  love  as  true,  if  not  so  f  re^. 


P.  afij.  Section  Lxxxvi.  Written  at 
Baimonth. 

P.  365-  Section  utxxvt.  Verse  i.  am- 
broniUair.     I (  was  a  west  wind. 

P.  *i6s.  Section  lxxxvi.  Verse  ii.  Ilu 
homed fiood.     Between  two  pramontoriea. 

P.  36s.  Section  LXXXVI.  Verse  iv,  orient 
liar.     Any  rising  star  is  here  intended. 

P.  163.  Section  Lxxxvn.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridse. 

P.  36s.  Section  LXXXvn.  Verse  iv.  Uu 
rwms.  Which  were  in  New  Court,  Trinity. 
IN0W3G.  — Ed.] 

P.  36s.    Section  LKxxvn.    Verse  j. 
Tht  bar  of  Mickatl  Angda. 
Tbe  broad  bar  of  frontal  bone  over  the 
eyes  of  Michael  Angelo. 

P.  36s.  Section  twocvm.  To  the 
Nightingale. 

P.  165.  Section  UDtXvrn.  Verse  i. 
quicks  [quickset  thorn.  ^—  Ed.]. 

P.  ]66.    Section  Lxxxix.    Soraersby. 

P.  a66.  Section  lxxxix.  Verse  i. 
catutltrchanit  Ichequer,  —  Ed,]. 

The  "towering  sycamore"  is  cut  down, 
and  the  four  poplars  are  gone,  and  the 
[awn  is  no  longer  Hat. 


P.  a66.    Section  lxxxix.    Verse  xii. 

Before  the  crirtaon-cirded  star 
Had  faU-n  iaie  her  father- s  pavt. 
Before  Venus,  the  evening  star,  had  dipt 
into  the  sunset.    The  planets,   according 
to  Laplace,  were  evolved  from  the  sun. 

P.     266.     Section     xc.     [He    who    first 
sugge^ed   that    the   dead   would   not   be 
welcome  if  they  came  to  life  again  knew 
not  the  highest  love.     Cf. 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are 

cold: 
Our  sons  inherit  us :    our  looks  are  strange : 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble 
joy.  The  Lotas- Eaters.  —  Ed.] 

P.  167.    Section  xd.    Verse  i. 
FWs  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  Uarck. 
Darts  the  sea-shining  bird  of  March 
would  hesl  suit  the  Kingfisher.     I  used  to 
see  him  in  our  brook  first  in  March.    He 
came  up  from  the  sea.    i^iripipvpai  ttafiot 
ipm    (Alcman).    Cf.    Memoir,    ii.    4. — 
Ed.] 


P.  167.    Section  xcm.    Verse  ii. 

Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  namb. 
(This  spiritual  state  is  described  in  Sect. 
XCTV.  —  Eo.] 
P.  367.    Section  xcm.    Verse  iii. 
With  gods  in  unconjeclured  bUss. 
[CI.  Comia,  11 : 

"Among   the  enthroned   gods  on   sainted 
seats."  Ed.] 

lenfotd-complicaled,     Refers    to  the  ten 
heavens  of  Dante.      Cf.  Paradtso,    xxvm. 
15  foU.  —  Ed.] 
P.  367.     Section  xciv.     Verse  iii. 
They  haunt  the  sileacc  0/  the  breail. 
This  was  what  I  felt. 
P.  167.    Section  xcv.    Verse  ii. 
The  brooh  alone  far-oS  vjoi  heard. 
It  was  a  marvellously  still  night,  and  I 


F.    16S.    Section    xcv.    Vene    iu.    til 

l«ligh.«!.-ED.l.  ^J!,„y,^p^ 

Thai  kamU  Ike  iuik,  vitUt  ermine  capa 
And  woolly  bremts  and  beaded  eyes. 
Mi>tbs;    pnhaps  the  ermine  or  the  puss- 

P.  a68.  Section  xcv.  Verse  ix.  The 
Hting  sml.  The  Ddty,  maybf.  The 
first  reading,  "his  living  soul,"  troubled 
me,  as  perhaps  giving  a  wrong  impreistan. 

[The  old  passage  that  troubled  him  was: 
His  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  his  was  wouod.  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  Ibougbt, 
And  came  on  that  which  is. 

With  reference  to  the  later  reading,  my 
Ucher  would  say:  "Of  course  the  greater 
Soul  may  include  the  less."  He  preferred, 
however,  for  fen  of  giving  a  wrong  im- 
pression, the  vaguer  and  more  abstract 
later    reading;    and    his   further 


1  had  t 


being  whirled  up  and  rapt  Into  the  Great 


P.    i63.     Section   ) 


Verse  d.    The 


P.  368.    Section  xcvi.    Verse  ii. 

/  kium  mil:  one  indeed  I  kneu 

In  man]!  a  svblie  quesUon  versed, 
Wko  louch'd  a  jarring  lyre  al  first, 

Bui  met  slrave  Ib  mate  it  Irut. 
A,  H.  H. 

P.  J69.  Section  xcvi.  Verse  vi.  Cf. 
Eiod.  lix.  16,  "And  [t  came  to  pass  on  the 
third  day,  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  eiceeding  loud." 

[The  thought  suggested  in  this  verse  is 
that  the  stronger  faith  of  Moses  —  found  in 
the  darkness  of  the  cloud  through  commune 
with  the  Power  therein  dwelling  —  is  of  a 


higher  order  than  the  (Teeda  of  those  who 
walk  by  si^t  rather  thui  by  insij^l  —  EsJ 
P.  169.  Section  xcvn.  Tlie  tetitiga 
of  one  on  earth  to  one  in  tbe  otbti  ud 
higher  world.  Not  my  reUtioD  to  hia 
here.    He  looked  up  to  me  as  I  knted  np 

The  i^irit  yet  in  tbe  flesh  but  uiutai  ia 
love  with  the  spirit  out  of  the  Boh  re- 
sembles the  wife  of  a  great  man  of  sdtau 
She  looks  up  to  him  —  but  wbat  be  kun 

[Love  Ends  his  image  everywhere,  TVi 
relation  of  one  on  earth  to  one  in  the  oths 
world  is  as  a  wife's  love  for  her  tnntimii 
aftei  a  love  which  has  been  at  first  a 
monstiative.  Now  he  is  compelled  to  be 
wrapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep,  Althwii 
he  seems  distant,  she  knowi  that  be  kna 
her  as  well  as  before,  for  she  loves  bin  □ 
all  true  faith,) ' 

P.  169.    Section  xcvn.    Verse  i. 
Bit  mm  vasi  ikadtne  glory-crmn'd. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken. 

P.  169.  Section  xcvm.  Verse  L  Fo 
leave  us.    "Vou"  is  imaginary. 

P.  169.  Section  xcvm.  Veneii.  «J. 
ignis-fatuus. 

P.aftg.  Sectionxcvm.  Verse  v.  Gw, 
snarl. 

P.  169.  Section  xcvm.  Vene  " 
molher  latim,  metropolis. 

P.  170.    Section  XCD£.    Verse  i. 
Day,  vken  J  htl  IkefioKer  if  men. 
September  the  i;th.    Cf.  utxn.  ii. 

P.  370.  Section  XCIX.  Verse  iii.  amv 
care  [the  hardship  of  winter,  —  Es.|. 

P.  J70.    Section  xcct.    Verse  v. 
Belwixi  Uie  slumber  ef  Ikt  files 
The  ends  of  the  aria  of  the  earth.  M^- 
move  so  slowly  that  they  seem  not  to  omi 
but  slumber. 

P,  170,  Section  c.  <i8j7-)  Verse  l  ' 
dimb  Ihe  kill.    Hm  above  Somersby. 

P.  370.    Section  c.    Vetse  iv. 

Nar  mnlel  Hntlitt  frtm  iJu  rtU. 

The  rock  in  Holywell,  whidi  ii  a  mi^ 

ravine,  conBDonly  called  there  "the  Cka 

'  Note  by  my  motha-. 


p.  370.  SectioD  CI.  Vetse  iii.  Tlu 
bro^k.  [The  broolc  at  Somcniby^  the  charm 
and  beauty  oC  which  was  a  joy  to  my  father 
all  his  life.  — Ed.) 

or   when   the   tetstr   Tvain.    [My   father 
would   oflen   sgieDd   his  nights   wandering 
about    the    wolds,    gaung   at    the   stars. 
Edward  FitsGerald  writes:    "Like  Words- 
worth on  the  mountains,  Alfred  too,  when 
a  tod  abroad  on  the  wold,  sometimes  of  a 
night  with  the  shepheril,  watched  not  only 
th«  flock  on  the  greensward,  but  alio 
the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas." 
Cf-.  Utmoif,  i.  ig.  —  Ed.] 

P.  371.     Section  en.     Verse  ii. 

Tvo  spiriis  aj  a  divtrsi  late. 
First,  the  love  of  Che  native  pla^e ;  second, 
this  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  A.  H.  H. 

P.  171.  Section  cm.  [I  have  a  dream 
which  comforts  me  on  leaving  the  old  home 
and  brings  me  content.  The  departure 
suggests  the  departure  of  death,  and  my 
retuiion  with  him,  I  have  grown  in  spiritual 
grace  as  he  has.  The  gorgeous  sky  at  Che 
end  of  the  section  typifies  the  glory  of  the 
hope  in  that  which  is  to  be.] ' 

P.  171.    Section  cin.    Verse  ii. 

liclhrngkl  I  dwdl  inffa'o  a  Aotf, 

And  maidtat  mih  mt. 

Thw  s"  tl"  Muses,  poetry,  arts  —  all 
that  made  life  beautiful  here,  which  we  hope 
will  pas  with  us  beyond  the  grave. 

Uddtn  lumMUs,  the  divine. 

P.     .71.     Section    cm.     Verse    iv.    leo, 

P.    !jr.     Section  c 
Progress  of  the  Age. 

P.   >7i.    Section   cni.    Verse   ix.    ' 
great  hopes  of  humanity  and  sdence. 
P.  J7».    Section  ctv.    Verse  i. 

A  tinelt  ihurck  bilmii  t/u  kitl. 
Waltham  Abbey  church. 

P.  17*.     Section  civ.     Verse  iii. 
But  all  ii  new  unkailca'd  grmaid. 
•  Note  by  my  mother. 


Verse  \ 


High  Beech.  Ep[ring  Forest  (where  we 
were  Uving).     [Cf.  Xcnt.  ii.  —  Eo.] 

P.  173,    Section  cv.    Verse  iii.    aiuie. 
[Cf,  XXX.  ii.    In  the  old  sense  —  wrong,  — 
Ed.] 
P.  I73.    Section  cv.    Verses  vi.-vii. 
Na  dance,  no  mn/un,  joM  alont 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 
Of  risini  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 
The  sdntillating  motion  of  the  stars  that 

P.  371.    Section  cv.    Verse  vii. 
[Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  dosint  cyde. 

Ful£l  your  appointed  revolutions,  and 
bring  the  dosing  period  "rich  in  good." 
Cf.  Virgil,  Ed.  iv.  4 : 

Ultima  Cymaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas. 
Eo.] 
P.  371.    Section  cvi.    Verse  viii. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
The  broader  Christianity  of  the  future. 
P.  173.    Section  cvn.    Vetse  1. 
It  is  the  day  xheif  he  woi  iani, 
February  i,  i3ii, 
P.  373.    Section  cvn.    Verse  iii,    gridei, 

P.  373,  Section  cvn.  Verse  iv.  dri/ts. 
[Fine  snow  which  passes  in  squalls  to  tall 
hito  the  breaker,  and  darkens  before 
melting  in  the  sea.    Cf.  The  Prosret$  0/ 

Spring,  m.  —  Ep.] 

P.  37J.    Section  cvm.    Verse  i. 
/  !aili  not  shut  imjram  my  kind. 

Grief  shall  not  make  me  a  hermit,  and  1 
will  not  indulge  in  vacant  yearnings  and 
barren  a);pirations ;  it  is  useless  trying  to 
&nd  him  in  the  other  worlds  —  I  flnd  nothing 
but  the  rejections  of  myself;  I  had  better 
learn  the  lesson  that  sorrow  teaches. 

P.  373.  Section  cvm.  Verse  iv.  (The 
original  reading  of  last  line  (MS.) : 

Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  the«. 
Cf.  cxiii.  i. 

A  pencil  note  by  James  Spedding  on 
the  MS.  ol  Iti  MfinoriaiH  says:  "You 
might  give  the  thought  a  turn  of  this  kind ; 
'The  wisdom  that  died  with  you  Is  lost  for 


.GcKHjIc 


ever,  but  out  of  tbe  lou  itseU  some  other 
wisdom  may  be  gained.'"  —  Ed.] 

P.  173.'  Section  cnc.  |My  lather  wrote 
to  Henry  Hallam  on  February  14,  1834: 
"That  you  i 


frien 


I    (tho- 


inly    for 


drculatioa)  bas  given  me  gteater  pleasure 
than  anything  I  have  experienced  for  a 
length  of  time.  I  attempted  to  draw  up  a 
memoir  of  his  life  and  character,  but  I 
failed  to  do  him  justice,  1  failed  even  to 
please  myseU.  1  could  scarcely  have 
pleased  you.  I  hope  to  be  able  at  a 
future  period  to  concentrate  whatever 
powers  I  may  possess  on  the  construction 
of  some  tribute  to  those  high  speculative 
endowments  and  comprehensive  sympathies 
which  I  ever  loved  (o  contemplate;  but  at 
present,  tho'  somewhat  ashamed  at  my 
own  weakness,  1  find  the  abject  yet  is  too 
near  me  to  permit  of  any  very  accurate 
delineation.  You,  with  your  clear  insight 
into  human  nature,  may  perhaps  not 
wonder  that  in  the  dearest  service  I  could 
have  been  employed  in,  I  should  be  found 
most  deficient.  ...  T  know  not  whether 
among  the  prose  [neces  you  would  include 
the  one  which  he  was  accustomed  to  Call 
his  Theodicean  Essay.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  does  great  honour  to  hia  originality 
of  thought.  Among  tbe  poems  —  if  you 
print  the  one  entitled  TimbiKlao  —  I  would 
request  you,  for  my  sake,  to  omit  the 
initiatory  note.  The  poem  is  everyway  so 
much  better  than  that  wild  and  unmethod- 
iied  performance  of  my  own,  that  even 
his  praise  on  such  a  subject  would  be 
painful," '  The  judgment  on  Hallsm  of 
bis  contemporaries  coindded  with  that  of 
my  father.  See  Mtmoir,  i.  105-08.  — 
Ed,] 

P.  37i.    Section  cix.    Verse  i. 
Seart-affiuince  ia  diicuriivi  talt 

From  hotueliold  jemilains  itnxr  dry. 
[CI.  Tfu  PriHcesi,  p.  I7J,  col.  1,  line  15: 

and  betwijt  them  blossom'd  up 
From  out  a  common  vein  of  merooiy 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  the 

hearth. 
And  far  allusion. 

.n  unpuMishtd  letter  in  poMMsion  cpf 


See  also  Cderidge,  DfjttUoii.  «  Odt: 

"I  may  not  hope  from  outward  formt  ti 


P.  J73     Section  cix.    Verse  vi. 
Nor  let  Iky  wisdom  auke  nw  mtt. 
if  I  do  not  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wiie 

P,  173.     Section  ex.     Verae  i. 

Tkl  men  0/  foifc  and  riprr  jttn. 
("Rathe,"     Anglo-Saxon     jb-cd,     "earl>  ~ 
Cf.  LanctM  and  Eiaint:  "1111  rathe  it 
rose."    Ed.| 

P.  274.  SecUonCM.  Vei^v.  Drtma 
(contracted,  narrowed.  —  Ed.|. 

Whrrt  God  and  Nature  md  in  liiU. 
Ct.  txxxvn.    Verse  ii.: 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

P.174-  Sectioncx:.  Versevi.  cktrbun 
From  Ital.  ciarUUano,  a  mountdut: 
hence  the  accent  on  the  last  pliable. 

P.  174-  Section  oat.  Verse  i.  [ffill 
witdom  is  ironical.  "High  wisdom"  hu 
been  twitting  the  poet  that  althoo^  k 
gazes  with  calm  uid  indulgent  eyes  a 
unaccomplished  greatness,  yet  be  nila 
light  of  narrower  natures  more  polecl  ii 
their  own  small  way.  —  Ed.] 

gtorioits  insvfiiiencUs.  UnaccaBf£A'd 
greatness  such  as  Arthur  Hallam's. 

Set  UiU  by.  make  light  of. 

|In  answer  to  "high  wisdom"  tbe  jof. 
says:  "The  power  and  grasp  and  ori^- 
ality  of  A.  H.  H.'s  intellect,  and  ttiegiEi: 
ness  of  his  nature  Iwhich  are  not  nvrc 
"glorious  insufficiencies"),  nuke  me  ao 
careless  about  those  that  have  a  naiiaMi 
perfectness."] ' 

P.  374.  Section  cxn.  Verse  ii.  litln" 
lerdi  0/  doom.    Those  that  have  tnt-tS. 


but  l( 


Section    ( 


Vene 


,  la- 


Section  taov.    Ven 


Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  MP. 


Batman  t 

"Wisdom   hath   build 

'  Note  by  n] 


iilh  hewn  out  her  seven  luUnrs"  (Prov. 

P.  IJS,     Section  CXV.     Verse  i.    harttons, 

maa  oj  fuitk,  quickset  tangle. 
squares.     |CI.  The  Ring: 

the  down,  that  sees 
i  thousand  squares  of  Cora  and  meadow, 

far 
Ls  the  gay  deep,  Ed.1 

P.I7S.    Scctioncxvi.     Versei.    cntctnl 
fime,  growing  spring. 
P.  175.    Section  cxvn.    Vetse  iii. 
And  eteryipatt  o/ikade  that  ittalt. 
Ik  sun-dial. 

And  every  kin  ejlealkei  whaia. 
Ik  dock. 


Ino. 

P.  276.  Section  cxvin.  Verse  v.  IBy 
ladual  self-develapmoit,  or  by  sorrows 
nd  fitict  strivings  and  calamities.  —  Eli.l 

P.  176.     Section  CKDC.     |Cf.  vn.  — En.) 

P.  J76.  SectioQ  CKX.  Verse  i.  Life 
'aid  with  beasis,  "If  after  the  maimer 
f  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
hat  advantageth  it  me  ?  "  <i  Cor.xv,  ji). 

P.  J76.     Section  cxx.     Verse  iii. 

Let  Mm,  Oa  loiier  man  vilie  springs 

Hereafter,  up  /rom  ckddkaod  shape 
Bis  aclimi  Uke  the  greater  ape. 
pokes  ironically  against  mere  materialism, 
ot  against  evolution. 

bom  lo  »lker  things.     [CI.  By  an  Eietu- 

lie  Lord  let  the  bouse  of  a  brute  to  the 

And  the  man  said  "Am  I  your  debtor?" 
jid  the  Lord  —  "  Not  yet :  but  make  it  as 

dean  as  you  can, 
And  then  I  wiU  let  you  a  better." 

Ed.| 
P.  376.    Section  cxxt.    [Written  at  Ship- 


married.  —  Ed.I 

P.  376.     Section  cxxi.     Verse  v. 
Sweet  Baper-Phospher,  daviU  name. 
The  evening  star  is  also  the  morning  star, 
death  and  sorrow  brighten  into  death  and 

P.  376.  Section  cxxn.  Veise  i.  doom 
—  that  of  grief. 

P.  377.    Section  cxxn.    Verse  v. 
A  nd  every  dew-drop  painli  a  bor. 
Every  dew-drop  tuma  into   a  miniature 

P.  177.  Section  cxxm.  Geologic  changes. 
|A11  material  things  are  unsubstantial,  yet 
tlieie  is  that  in  myself  which  assures  me 
that  the  sinritual  part  of  man  abides,  and 
that  we  shall  meet  again.]  > 

P.  377.    Section  cxxm.    Verse  i. 
The  slUlntss  of  the  central  sea. 
Balloonists  say  that  even  in  a  storm  the 
middle  sea  is  noiseless. 

[Professor  George  Darwin  writes;  "Peo- 
[Je  always  talk  at  sea  of  the  howling  of 
the  wind  and  lashing  o(  the  sea,  but  It  Ii 
the  ship  that  makes  it  all.  A  man  din^ikg 
to  a  spar  in  a  heavy  sea  would  only  hear 
a  little  gentle  swishing  from  the  'white 


p 

.77.    Section  cxxm.    Verse  iu. 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu. 

/ 

annot  think 

the  thing  farew^. 

[Cf, 

note  lo  LVi 

iv.,  and  the  poem  Fraler 

A« 

a:que  VaU. - 

-Ed.I 

P 
clam 

377-     Secti 

ncxxiv.    Verse  V.    [bHnd 

I  heard  a  vo 

ce 'believe  no  more' 

And  heard  a 

n  «ver-breakir;g  shore 

Tha 

tumbled  in 

the  Godless  deep. 

■D-] 

P.  377.    Section  cxxvi.    [The  following 
was  originally  the  second  verse  (MS.) : 
Love  is  my  king,  nor  here  alone. 

But  where  I  see  the  distance  loom. 

For  in  the  field  behind  the  tomb 
There  rests  the  shadow  of  his  throne. 


<  Note  by  m; 


:i>-l 


Chkh^Ic 


wo 

p.  178-    Section  CKKVi.    (The  following 
was  originally  the  third  verse  (MS.) : 
And  here  at  times  1,  sentinel 

That  moves  about  from  (dace  10  place 
And  whispers  lo  tht  vast  at  space 
Among  the  worlds,  that  all  is  well. 

Ed.1 

P.  178.  Section  cxxvu.  Verse  iv.  brule 
tarlh.  (Cf.  "bruta  tellus."  the  heavy, 
inert  earth  (Hor.  Carm.  I.  miv.).  —  Ed.) 

P.  378.  Section  cxxvui.  Iln  comrade- 
ship with  Love  that  is  all  the  stronger  for 
facing  Death,  the  Faith  which  believes  in 
the  progress  d(  the  world  sees  that  all  in 
the  individual  aa  in  the  race  is  working  to 
one  great  result,  however  retrograde  the 
eddies  of  the  wDtld-currcnts  may  at  times 
appear  to  be.l '  (This  section  must  be 
read  in  close  connection  with  cxxvi.  and 

P.     178.     Section    cxxiK.     [These     two 

faiths  are  in  reality  the  same.     The  thought 

of  thee  as  human  and  divine  mingles  with  all 

great  thoughts  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  world 

(cf.  CXXX.).| ' 

He  "shall  live  though  he  die." 

P.  378.     Section  cxxxi.     [The  following 

words  were  uttered  by  my  father  in  January 

,i8(ig,  and  bear  upon  this  section  :  —  '"Yes, 

r  it  is  true  that  there  are  moments  when  the 

flesh  is  nothing  to  me,   when  I  feel  and 

know  the  fle^  to  be  the  vision,  God  and 

the  Sinritual  the  ocdy  real  and  true.  Depend 

upoa  it,  the  Si^ritual  is  the  real :  it  belongs 

e  hand  and  the  toot. 


You 


e  that  n 


le  that  t1 


not  an  eternal  Reality,  and  that  the  Stnritual 
J  is  not  the  true  and  real  part  of  me."  These 
words  he  spoke  with  such  passionate  earnest- 
ness that  a  solemn  silence  fell  on  us  3.1  he 
left  the  room.  —  F.n.| 


spirilual  roc*.  [Cf,  i  Cor,  i.  4.  — 
P.  J70.  Section  cxxxi.  Verse  ii. 
1  Note  by  my  mother.      *  Note  by  my  m 


[Cf.  "Victor  Hoaii." 


Oct.  1 


1B42. 


pcobablf  writle 
at  this  time: 

SPEAK  TO   ME 
Speak  to  me  from  the  stormy  sky ! 
The  wind  is  loud  in  holt  and  hiD, 
It  is  not  kind  to  be  so  still : 
Speak  to  me,  dearest,  lest  I  die. 
Speak  to  me,  let  me  bear  or  see  ! 
Alas,  my  life  is  frail  and  weal; : 
Seest  thou  my  faults  and  wilt  not  v^  i 
They  arc  not  wont  of  love  lor  thee. 

Ed.; 

P.  a8i.  MaCD;  a  MoKODIaxi 
[First  pubUshed  in  i8ss.  My  fathtt  lid 
reading  aloud  this  poem,  a  "Dranu  of  <!: 
Soul,"  set  in  a  landscape  g!ori6ed  by  L(M, 
and,  according  to  Lowell.  "The  !*>■ 
phonal  voice  to  In  Mcuwriam,"  iriiid  3 
the  "Way  of  the  Soul."  Thewholeoir, 
except  "O  that  'twere  possible"  (see  N*i 
on  Part  II.  iv.  and  rntroduction),  rii 
written  at  Farringford.  —  Eo-I  Thestarm 
where  he  is  mad  in  Bedlam,  from  'Do^ 
long  dead '  to '  Deeper,  ever  10  little  dcepo.' 


"At  the  opening  of  the  drama,  tbedi*! 
person  or  hero  of  the  actMMi  is  intmdwr^ 
with  scenery  and  incidents  artistically  dis- 
posed around  bis  figure,  so  as  to  mikf  * 
reader  at  once  ai^uainted  with  certain  ii» 
in  his  history.  Although  still  ayounf  lu:^ 
be  has  lost  his  father  srane  years  bdotr  "t 
a  sudden  and  violent  death,  (oUowin;  a 
mediately  upon  unforeseen  ruin  hnn^ 
about  by  an  unfortunate  spcculatioi  a 
which  the  deceased  bad  engaged.  Wbais 
the  death  was  the  result  ol  acudfuL  ' 
self-inflicted  in  a  mocnent  of  dedfwit,  '-^ 
one  knows,  but  the  son's  mind  has  bfC 
painfully  posses.sedby  a  suspidon  ol  v^l^^ 
and  foul  play  somewhere,  because  u  e^ 
friend  ol  his  family  became  suddnJy  *•■ 
unaccountably  rich  by  the  same  tiaiisa^T*' 
that  had  brought  ruin  to  the  dead,    aof-' 


tCT  the  decease  of  his  f-.ther.  the  bereaved 
mng  man,  by  the  de»lh  ol  his  mother,  ts 
Ft  quite  atone  in  the  world.  He  continuea 
itncelorth  to  readc  in  the  retired  village 

which  his  early  days  have  been  spent, 
il  the  sad  ejiperiencea  of  his  youth  have 
nlirmcd  the  bent  of  a  mind  consfitu- 
jQally  prone  lo  depresaon  and  melancholy, 
rootling  in  loneliness  upon  miserable 
emories  and  bitter  [ancies,  his  lempera- 
enl  as  a  matter  of  course  becomes  more 
>d  more  morbid  and  irritable.  He  can 
e  nothing  in  human  alTairs  that  does  not 
faten  in  him  disgust  and  coDtempt.  Evil 
ires  out  from  all  social  arrangements,  and 
iqualified  meanness  and  selfishness  appear 

every  human  form,  and  he  keeps  lo 
msclf  and  chews  the  cud  of  cynicism 
d  discontent  apart  from  his  tiad.     Such 

rough  outhne  is  the  bguie  the  poet  has 
etched  as  the  foundation  and  centre  of 
i  plan.  .  .  .  Since  the  days  of  his  early 
uth  up  to  the  period  when  the  immediate 
tion  of  the  poem  is  supposed  to  com- 
»ce,  the  dreamy  recluse  has  seen 
thing  of  the  family  of  the  man  to  whom 
cumstances  have  inclined  him  to  at  tri- 
te his  misfortunes.  This  Individual, 
Jiou^  since  his  accession  to  prosperity 
e  possessor  ot  the  neighbouring  hall  and 

the  manorial  lands  of  the  village,  has 
en  residing  abroad.  Just  al  this  time, 
wever,  there  are  workmen  up  at  the 
rk  old  place,  and  a  rumour  spreads  that 
E  absentees  are  about  to  return,  lliis 
outse,   stirs  up 


3  there  old  griefs. 


-esh  ronUing  m 
:  recluse,  and  re 
It  with  the  groi 
ns  that  come  crowding  forth,  there  is 
e  of  the  child  Maud,  who  was  in  happier 
ys  his  merry  pUyfdIow.  She  will  now, 
wever,  be  a  child  no  longer."  —  Robert 
UES  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc. 

Pakt  I 
[The  divi^oa  into  Puts  does  not  exist 
the  original  1855  edition,  which  contains 
VI.  Sections.  — ■  Ed.J 

P.  1S1.  I.  Before  the  arrival  of  Maud. 
P,  181.  I,  Verse  i.  blood-red  ktath. 
!y  lather  would  say  that  in  calling  heath 
ilood"-red  the  hero  showed  his  citra- 


vagant  fancy,  which  is  already  on  the 
road  to  madness.  —  Ed.) 

P.  aSj,  Verse  lii.  [My  lather  aOowed 
me  to  print  in  these  notes  some  few  of  the 
variorum  readings  for  which  his  friends 
had  asked,  but  he  said  lo  me,  "Very  often 
what  is  pubhshed  in  my  poems  as  the 
latest  edition  has  been  the  original  version 
in  the  Erst  manuscript,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  really  tracing  the  history  ot 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  new  word  or 
passage.  For  instance,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Maud  T  wrote  'I  will  bury  myself  in 
my  books  and  the  Devil  may  pipe  to  his 
own,'  which  was  afterwards  altered  to  'I 

highly  commended  by  the  critics  as  an 
improvement  on  the  original  reading, 
whereas  it  was  actually  in  the  first  MS. 
draft  of  the  poem.  Great  works  have 
been  entirely  spoilt  for  me  by  the  modern 
habit  of  giving  every  various  reading  along 
with  the  tent,"  —  Ed.I 

P.  183.     II.     First  sight  of  Maud, 
P,  1S3,    la.    Visions  of  the  night.    Broad- 
fiuHg   skipmixkini    rout.     In    the    Isle   of 
Wight  the  roar  can  be  heard  nine  miles 
away  from  the  beacb. 

IMany  of  the  descriptions  of  Nature 
are  taken  from  observations  of  natural 
phenomena  at  Farringfonl,  although  (be 
localities  in  the  poem  are  all  imaginary.  — 


Eo.| 
P.    .84. 


ddisdaii 


Mood  of  bitterness  alter 


P.  284,  IV.  Versevi.  A  mmslroiii  rfl, 
the  great  old  lizards  of  geology. 

P.iSs-  IV,  Verscviii.  anIiisUdbyUu 
ceii.  The  great  Goddess  of  the  Egyptiaoi. 
'E7ii  lim  rdv  ri  YO"*^!'  xa'  i'-  ■">' 
iaitArvoff  Kat  rbp  f^v  ir^rXoP  O^Sets  ra 
dinyrAt  dwticiXuifft, 

P.  185.  V.  He  fights  ag^nst  his 
growing  pas^on. 

P.  !a6.    VI.    First  interview  with  Maud. 

P.  186.  VI.  Verse  vi.  Assyrian  BuU. 
With  hair  curled  like  (hat  of  (be  bulls  on 
Assyrian  sculpture. 

P.  187.  vn.  He  remembers  his  lather 
and  her  lather  talking  just  before  the  birth 
of  Maud- 


1  that  Ihe  hero  ful- 


P.  iSt.  do  Fust  light  of  the  young 
lord. 

P.  388.    X.    Verse  iii. 
Last  veal  came  one  to  the  county  loan. 

The  Weslmiiatet  Rmew  said  this  WM 
an  attack  on  John  Bright.  I  did  not  even 
know  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  Quaker, 
[It  vas  not  against  Quakers  but  against 
peace-at-all-price 


Thia  was  originaUy  verse  iii..  but  I 
omitted  it ; 

Will  she  smile  if  he  presses  her  band, 
This  lord-captain  up  at  the  Hall? 
Captain  I  he  to  hold  a  command  1 
He  can  hold  a  cue,  he  can  pocket  a  ball : 
And  sure  not  a  bantam  cockerel  lives 
With  a  weaker  crow  upon  English  land. 
Whether  he  boast  of  a  horse  that  gains, 
Or  cackle  his  own  applause.  .  ■  . 
What  use  for  a  ungte  mouth  to  rage 
At  the  rotten  creak  of  the  State-machine ; 
Tbo'  it  makes  friends  weep  and  enetruea 

That  here  in  the  face  o(  a  watchful  age. 
The  sons  of  a  gray-beard-ridden  isle 
Should  dance  in  a  round  of  an  old  routine. 

P.  aSg.    xn.    Interview  with  Maud. 

P.  jSq.    XII.    Verse  i. 

Uaad,  Uaud,  Uaud.  Uamd. 
Ijke  the  rook's  caw. 

P.  iBo.    xn.    Verse  ui. 

Uovd  is  hert,  hen,  here. 
Like  the  call  of  the  little  birds. 

P.  j8a.    xn.    Verse  vi. 

And  Itft  the  dailies  rosy. 
Because  if   you   tread   on   the  daisy,   it 
turns  up  *  rosy  underude. 

P.  1S9.  xm.  Morbidly  intipbctic  He 
sees  Maud's  brother,  who  will  not  recognke 

P.  igo.    XVI.    He  will  declare  his  love. 

P.  191.    xvu.    Accepted. 

F.  iQi.  xvni.  Happy.  The  sigh  in 
the  cedar  branches  seems  to  chime  in  with 
his  own  yearning. 


igi,  xvm.  Verse  iv.  The  ud 
ailralciy  is  modem  astronomy,  f or  <ii  dil 
astrology  was  thought  to  sympathise  nlii 
and  rule  man's  fate.  The  stars  are  "ml! 
fires,"  for  tbo'  Ibey  emit  light  of  the  hi^iat 
intensity,  no  perceptible  warmth  tache 
IS.  His  newer  astrology  describes  thai 
[vcne  viii.)  as  "soft  splendours." 

P.  19J.    xvni.    Verse  vii. 

Not  die;  bul  Ute  a  life  oj  meil  irtalk. 

This  is  the  central  idea  —  the  holy  ponr 

P.  igi.    xvin.    Verse  vii. 

The  duihy  tirand  of  Dtalh  imMteii  hat. 

Image  taken  from  the  coloured  smiA 
nwoven  in  coloured  ropes,  e.(.  in  il« 
Admiralty  rope. 

P.  194.    xja.    Before  the  Ball. 

P.  395,    xxn.    In  the  Hall-Gardtn. 
Past  n 

P.  396.  T.  The  Phantom  (af  la  the  due 
with  Maud's  brother). 

P.  396.  n.  In  Brittany.  Tbe  skd 
undestr^ed  amid  the  storm  peiliaps  oa- 
bolises  to  him  his  own  first  and  Ugbei 
nature    preserved    amid    the    steras  a 

P.  397.    n.    Verse  vi. 

Bkl  thai  of  Lamech  it  mtme. 

and  a  young  mna  to  my  hurt"  (Go.  n 
33). 

P.  397.    m.    He  fdt  himsell  gotng  mii 

P.  397.  tv.  Haunted  (after  Miud^ 
death). 

"0  that  'twere  possible"  appeared^ 
in  the  TribuU.  1837.  Sir  John  Soec 
years  after  begged  me  to  weave  1  awT 
round  this  poem,  and  so  Uamd  came  im 
being. 

P.  109.    v.    In  the  madhouse, 

WktlaUbimmmre  Ikertt 
i.e.  the  brother. 

P.  399.  v.  Verse  v.  gray  M  ^ 
ICI.  Part  I.  xnt.  iii.  —  En! 


p.  399.  V.  Verse  v.  Crack  Uum  now 
for  yaursdf.  For  his  aon  is,  he  thinks, 
dead. 

P.  109.    V.    Verse  vi. 

And  airte  mi  lit  BrttUh  vermin,  Ikt  rat. 

The  Norw^im  rat  has  driven  out  the 
old  English  rat.  [The  Jacobites  asserted 
that  ihe  brown  Norwegian  rat  came  to 
England  with  the  House  of  Hanover,  1714, 
and  hence  called  it  "the  Hanover  rat."  — 
Ed.) 

P.  300.  V.  Verse  viii.  Mc  ketptr  —  the 
brother, 

P.  joo.  V.  Verseviii.  adtadnan.thit 
is,  himsdl  in  his  fancy. 

P.  300.  V.  Verse  in.  vkal  mU  Uu  old 
man  iay?     Maud's  [ather. 

The  second  corpse  is  Maud's  brother, 
the  lover's  father  b^ng  tlie  first  corpse, 
whom  the  lover  thinks  that  Maud's  father 
miudcced. 

Part  III 

P.  300.  VI.  Sane,  but  shattered.  Written 
when  the  cannon  was  heard  booming  from 
the  battleships  in  the  Solent  before  the 
Crimean  War. 

[Some  of  the  revievs  accused  my  father 
of  loving  war,  and  urging  the  country  to 
war,  charge*  which  he  sufficiently  answered 
in  the  "Epilogue  to  the  Heavy  Brigade" : 

And  who  loves  War  for  War's  own  sake 
la  fool,  or  crazed,  or  worse ; 

But  let  the  patriot.scJdier  take 
His  meed  of  fame  in  verse. 
Indeed,  he  lotted  passionately  forward  to 
the 
Paihament  of  man,  the  PederaUon  o[  the 

What  the  hero  in  Maud  says  is  that  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  "dvil  war"  as  be  calls 
them,  are  deadlier  in  their  eQect  than  what 
is  commonly  called  war,  and  that  they  may 
be  in  a  measure  subdued  by  the  war 
between  nations,  which  is  an  evil  more 
easily  recognised.  Cf.  Gladstone's  GUan- 
ingi,  vol,  ii.,  on  Maud.  —  Ed.) 

P.  300.  VI,  [On  the  16th  of  March 
1S54  my  father  was  looking  through  his 
(Farringford)  study  window  at  the  planet 
Mars,  "as  he  ^w'd  like  a  ruddy  shield 


on  the  Lion's  breast,"  and  so  determined 
to  name  his  second  son.  who  was  bom  on 
that  day,  Lionel.  —  Ed.] 

THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 


The  earliest  prose  fragment  about  King 
Arthur  that  I  can  find  among  my  father's 
MS5.  was  probably  written  about  1S33. 
I  give  it  as  it  stands. 

King  Arthur 

On  the  latest  lunit  of  the  West  in  the 
land  of  Lyonnesse,  where,  save  the  rocky 
Isles  of  Sdlly,  all  is  now  wild  sea,  rose  the 
sacred  Mount  of  Camdot.  It  rose  from 
the  deeps  with  gardens  and  bowers  and 
palaces,  and  at  the  top  of  (he  Mount  was 
King  Arthur's  hall,  and  the  holy  Minster 
with  the  Cross  of  gold.  Here  dwelt  the 
King,  in  glory  apart,  while  the  Saxons 
whom  he  had  overthrown  in  twelve  batdes 
ravaged  the  land,  and  ever  came  nearer 

The  Mount  was  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  sometimes  green  and  fresh  in 
the  beam  of  morning,  sometimes  all  one 
splendour,  folded  in  the  golden  mials  of 
the  West,  But  all  underneath  it  was 
hollow,  and  the  mountain  trembled,  when 
the  seas  rushed  bellowing  through  the 
potph3Ty  caves ;  and  there  ran  a  prophecy 
that  the  mountain  and  the  city  on  some 
wild  morning  would  topple  into  the  abyss 
and  be  no  more. 

It  was  night.  The  King  sat  in  his  Hall. 
Beside  him  sat  the  sumptuous  Guinevere 
and  about  him  were  all  his  lords  and 
knights  of  the  Table  Round,  There  they 
feasted,  and  when  the  feast  was  over  the 
Bards  sang  to  the  King's  glory. 


The  following  memorandum  was  given 
by  my  father  to  Sir  James  Knowles  at 
Aldworth  on  October  1,  1869,  who  told 
him  that  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  old.  It  was  probably  written  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fragment  which  I  have 
just  quoted.  However,  the  allegorical 
drift  here  marked  out  was  fundamentally 
changed  in  the  hiter  scheme  of  the  liyOt. 


From  an  Okicinal  MS., 


Km.  Ca^  I}-  H^  /i/tc? 


D,g,l,7?d-,G00glC 


Betore  1S40  it  <s  evident  thai  my  father 
navcred  between  casting  the  Arthurian 
l^ends  into  the  lonn  of  an  epic  or  into 
that  ol  a  musical  masque;  lot  in  one  of 
his  1S33-1S40  MS.  books  there  is  the 
following  first  rough  draft  of  a  scenario, 
into  which  the  Lancdot  and  Elaine  scenes 
were  afterwards  introduced. 
First  Ad 

Sir  Hotdnd  and  his  party.  Motdred 
invughs  against  the  King  and  the  Round 
Table.  The  bUshU,  and  the  quest. 
Mordred  scoOs  at  the  Ladles  of  the  Lake, 
doubts  whether  they  are  supcmatural 
bnngs,  etc.  Mordred's  crin^ng  interview 
with  Guinevere.  Mordred  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.    Arthur  lands  In  AJbyn. 


Lady  of  the  Lake  meets  Arthur  and  en- 
deavours to  persuade  him  not  to  fight  with 
Sir  Motdied.  Arthur  will  not  be  moved 
from  his  purpose.  Lamentation  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Elaine,  Marriage  ol 
Arthur. 

Third  Act 

Oak  tomb  of  Merlin.  The  song  o( 
Nimul!.  Sir  Mordred  comes  to  consult 
Merlin.  Coming  away  meets  Arthur. 
Their  fierce  dialogue.  Arthur  consults 
Sir  L.  and  Sir  Bedivere.  Arthur  weeps 
over  MerUn  and  is  reproved  by  Nimu«, 
who  invdgfas  against  Merlin.  Arthur  asks 
Merlin  the  issue  of  the  battle.  Merlin  will 
not  enlighten  him.  NimuC  requests  Arthur 
to  question  Merlin  again.  Merlin  tells  him 
he  shall  bear  rule  again,  hut  that  the  Ladies 
□f  the  Lake  can  return  no  more.  Guine- 
vere tbrowi  away  the  diamonds  into  the 
river,  llie  Court  and  the  dead  Elaine. 
FBurlkAel 

Discovery  by  Mordred  and  NimuE  of 
Lancelot    and     Guinevere.    Arthur     and 
Guinevere's  meeting  and  parting. 
Fiflk  All 

The  battle.  Chorus  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Lake.  The  throwing  away  of  Eicati- 
bur  and  departure  of  Arthur. 


Iravdl«l  ID  Wales,  and  meditated  a  tour 
in  Comwalt.  He  thought,  read,  Ulked 
about  King  Arthur.  He  made  a  poem  on 
Lancelot's  quest  of  the  San  Gtaal ;  "  lit  ai 
good  terie,"  he  said,  "ai  J  ever  male  —  tM. 
I  did  not  terile,  I  made  it  (■  my  head,  and 
ii  has  altogether  slipt  out  oj  memory."  ^ 
What  he  called  "(Ac  greatest  of  ail  ftelical 
subjtils"  perpetually  haunted  him.  But  it 
was  not  till  1855  that  he  determined  upon 
something  like  the  final  shape  of  the  poem, 
and  not  until  1859  that  he  published  the 
first  instalment,  Enid,'  Visitn,  .Elaine, 
Cuisetere.  In  spite  of  the  public  applause 
he  did  not  rush  headlong  into  the  other 
Idylii  aj  the  King,  although  be  had  carried 
a  more  or  less  perfected  scheme  of  them  in 
his  head  over  thirty  years.  For  one  thing, 
he  did  not  consider  that  the  time  was  ripe. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  did  not  find  himself 
in  the  proper  mood  to  write  them,  and  he 
never  could  work  except  at  what  his  heart 
impelled  him  to  do,  —  Then,  however,  he 
devoted  himself  with  all  his  energies  and 
with  infinite  enthusiasm  to  that  work  alone. 

Gladstone  says : ' 

We  know  not  when  to  look  in  histon'  or  in  t 
tion  oC  man  as  be  night  be,  than  in  tbc  Arthur 


...  3nly  rraches  to  hia 
nondtfful  speeches  { 

:red,  t 


■c  known 


!  two  redly 
Cmneotrel- 


ThCT  will  pol 

Most  e:rplanations  and  analyses,  although 
eagerly  asked  for  by  some  readers. 
Bppeued  to  my  father  somewhat  to  dwsH 
and  limit  the  life  and  scope  of  the  great 
Arthurian  tragedy;  and  therefore  I  will 
add  DO  more,  except  what  Jowett  wrote  in 
tSgj:  "Tennyson  has  made  the  Arthur 
legend  a  great  revelation  of  human  experi- 
ence, and  of  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts." 

P.  30J.  Dedicatton.  To  the  Prince 
Consort.    [First  pubLshed  in  the  edition 

ofi86i.  —  Ed.I 

1  Letter  (com  my  lather  to  the  Dulfe  of  Argyll. 

•  He  Couod  out  that  the  "E"  in  "Enid"  was 
pronounced  short  (u  il  it  were  ipdt  "Ennid"), 
and  so  altered  the  pbraie  in  tbc  proofs  "weddeil 
Enid"  to  "ranrritd  Enid." 


p.  30J,  col.  i,  line  5.  IdylU.  Regard- 
ing  the  Greek  detivatioD,  I  spelt  my  Idylls 
with  two  I't  mainly  to  divide  tbem  ftom 
the  oidinary  pastoral  idyls  usually  spell 
with  one  i.  liiese  idylls  group  themadves 
round  one  cential  figure. 

P.  303,  col.  I,  line  6. 

Scarie  alker  Ikait  My  kias's  ideal  knighl. 

(The  first  reading,  '^my  own  ideal 
knigbt,"  was  altered  because  Leslie  Stephen 
and  others  called  King  Arthur  a  portrait 
of  the  prince  Consort.  —  Ed.) 


.    col. 


aflair,  when  two  Southern  Commissioner 
accredited  to  Great  Britain  and  France 
by  the  Confederate  States  were  Uken  off 
a  British  steamship,  the  Trail,  by  the 
captMn  of  the  Federal  manof-war  San 
Jacinte.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort  were  stud  to  have  averted  war  by 
their  modification  of  a  dispatch. 

P.  30],  col.  1.  lines  14,  i;, 
[Far-sishUd  ntmmtmer  of  War  a»d   Waslt 
To  fniilful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace 
refers  to  the  Prince  Consort's  work  in  the 
ptanning  oi  the  International  Exhibitions 
Ol  1851  and  i86i.  —  Ed.| 
You  brought  a  vast  de^gn  to  pass 

When  Europe  and  the  scalter'd  ends 
Of   our   fierce   world    were   mint   as 

And  brethren  in  her  walls  of  glass 

were  lines  that  I  wrote  about  the   1851 

Exhibition. 

P.  309,  col.  I,  line  iS.  My  \a«d  is 
Saxe.Coburg  Gotha.  whence  Prince  Albert 

P.    303.    The    Couihg    of    Atrmm. 

(First  published  in  the  ffirfy  CroU  volume, 
iS6g,  In  this  Idyll  the  poet  lays  bare 
the  main  lines  of  bis  stoiy  and  of  his 
parable.  —  Ed.] 

How  much  of  history  we  have  in  the 
story  of  Arthur  is  doubtful.  Let  not  my 
readers  press  too  hardly  on  details  whether 
for  history  or  for  allegory.  Some  think 
thai  King  Arthur  may  be  taken  lo  typify 
conscience.  He  is  anyhow  meant  10  be  a 
man  who  spent  himself  in  the  cause  of 


honour,  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  who  fctl 
and  aspired  with  his  nobkt  ksi^tt, 
though  with  a  stronger  and  a  desm 
conscience  than  any  (rf  thnn,  "revmn- 
dog  his  conscience  as  his  fcing ''  "b 
short.  Cod  has  not  made  since  Adam  nt 
the  man  mote  perfect  than  Aithnr."  u 
an  old  writer  says.  "Major  pnetaiiii 
majorque  fututis  Regibus."  The  viam  a 
Arthur  as  I  have  drawn  him  came  npot 
me  when,  little  more  than  a  boy,  I  bs 
lighted  upon  Malory. 

l>e  time  co  he  wes  icoren : 

|ia  wes  Arfiur  iboren. 

Sone  swa  he  com  an  oor«e : 

aluen  hine  iuengen. 

heo  bigolen  l>at  child : 

mid  galdere  swiSe  stronge 

heo  Sent  him  mihte : 

to  beon  bezst  aire  ouhttn. 

heo  Scuen  him  an  o*er  Nog : 

t>at  he  sa>lile  beon  liche  king. 

heo  sluen  hi  Wt  hidde  \  . 

)>at  he  scolde  longe  tibbcn. 

heo  sisen  him  )>at  kine-bcn : 

cijsten  swiSe  gode. 

M  be  wes  mcte-cusli : 

of  alfe  quikemonnen. 

Hs  >>e  atue  him  sef :  1 

And  al  swa  Nt  child  it«h.  ' 

Layamon's  Bmf,  Madden,  voL  ii.  jtt, 
(The  time  came  that  was  chosen,  Ilir: 
was  Arthur  bom.  So  soon  as  he  caoK  f 
earth,  dves  took  him ;  they  enciianled  Ihr 
child  with  magic  most  strong,  tbey  v" 
him  might  to  be  the  best  of  all  knjgbu 
they  gave  him  another  thing,  thai  li 
should  b«  a  rich  king;  tbey  gave  hm  d* 
third,  that  be  should  live  long ;  thtygiRU 
him,  the  child,  virtues  most  good.  » thv 
he  was  imul  generous  of  all  men  li" 
This  the  elves  gave  him.  and  Ibus  ibe  clAi 
thrived.) 

The   blank   verse   throughotit   ead  ^ 
the  twelve  Idylls  varies  acctsdinc  M  '^ 
subject. 
(Examples  of  blaikk  verse : 

With  three  beats  — 
And  Bilin  by  the  bSnneret  of  bis  bfim. 

With  four  beats  — 
For  hite  and  Itethins  would  have  piB*<l 


CitKH^Ic 


d  spy    the  Christ 


With  sLt  beats  — 
Wh&t,    weir   ye    atill    the    s&me    crlSwn- 
icindalous  ? 

With  seven  beats  — 
The  twA-cdl'd  be&rt  beiting  with  6ne  fdU 
3ir6ke.  En. I 

P.  30J,  ml.  I,  line  5.  For  many  a  pilty 
king.  This  ex[4iuns  the  existence  of 
I,eodogTBii.  one  of  the  petty  princes. 
"Cameliard  is  ^parenCly."  according  to 
Wiight,  "the  district  called  Carmelide  ia 
the  English  metrical  romance  of  MtrHK. 
on  the  border  of  which  was  a  town  called 
'Breckenho'  [Brecknock)." —  T.  Wright's 
edition  oi  the  Uorl  d'Artkurt  (London: 
J.R.  Smith),  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

P.  303,  ool.  I,  line  13.  For  first  Aurtlius. 
Aurelius  (Emrys)  Ambrosius  was  brother 
of  King  Uther.  [For  the  historic*  of 
Aurelius  and  Uther  see  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's ChrvnitU,  Bks.  v,  and  vi.  —  Ed.] 

P.  303,  col.  I,  line  17.  Tabk  Rowid. 
A  table  called  Ring  Arthur's  is  kept  at 
Winchester.  It  waa  supposed  to  symbtdize 
the  world,  being  Sat  and  round. 

P.  303,  col.  1,  line  18, 

DroD  all  Iheir  ptUy  primedum  undtr  him. 
The  several  petty  princedoms  were  under 
one  head,  the  "pendiagon." 

P.  303,  col.  1,  line  8.  meek  Uieir  /sifer- 
MDlAer.  Imitate  the  woU  by  going  on 
four  feet. 


Compare  what  is  told  of  in  some  parts  of 
India  (JourniU  o/  AnUiropolagiail  Society 
of  Bombay,  vol.  i.),  and  of  the  loup-garoua 
and  were-wolves  of  France  and  Germany. 

P.  303.  col.  1,  line  11.  Groan'd  jar  Oa 
Reman  Ugioni.  Cf.  Groans  of  the  Bribms, 
by  Gildas. 

P.  .303,  cd.  7,  tine  13.  Urien.  King  of 
North  Wales. 

P.  304,  col.  I,  line  5. 

The  goUen  symbol  of  kis  kiH^iktod. 
The  golden  dragon. 


P.  306,  col.  I,  Une  15. 

TialaeU  caitU  by  the  Cemiih  sea. 

(I  have  a  note  of  my  father's  touching  a 
v:«t  to  Tintagil  in  18S7 :  "The  woman 
who  inhabits  Ihe  house  below  (he  castle 
knew  me  again  in  1S87,  afrer  forty  years, 
and  began  quoting  passages  from  the 
Idylls.  We  were  nearly  swamped  landing 
in  Arthur's  cave.  After  landing  I  was 
puUed  up  the  difi  by  the  barefiipted  sailors." 
He  [Hctured  to  himself  Iseult  there  when 
the  diS  was  "crown'd  with  towers." 
He  examined  what  he  called  "the  secret 
postern"  ajch,  through  which  Che  babe 
Arthur  had  heen  handed  to  Merlin.  All 
the  old  memories  and  visions  of  the  Idylii 
came  upon  him,  and  he  regarded  the  whole 
place  with  a  kind  of  fint-love  fcding. — En.| 

P.  306,. col.  I,  Une  iS.  the  Queen  of 
Orkney.  The  kingdom  of  Orkney  and 
Lothian  composed  the  North  and  East  of 
Scotland. 

P.  306,  col.  I,  line  19.  the  people 
tlammr'd  for  a  king.  Wherefore  all  the 
commons  cried  at  once,  "We  will  have 
Arthur  unto  our  kiog"  IMalory,  Bk.  i.). 

P.  307,  col.   1,  line  13.      body  aum  1 

P.  307,  col.  3,  line  is-   three  fair  queens,  i^ 
(Cf.  note  to  Morled'AflhiiT,  p.  896.  — Ed.J 


P.  307,  col.  i,  line  ao.     A  voice  as  of  the  . 
waters.     Cf.  "I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 

P.  307,  col.  J.  line  54.  Extatibur. 
Said  to  mean  "cut-steel."  In  the  Romance 
of  Merlin  the  sword  bore  the  foUowing 
inscription : 

"Ich  am  y-hole  Escalabore 
Vnto  a  king  a  fair  iresore." 
and  it  is  added : 


"Onli 


Chkii^Ic 
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P.  309.  col.  1,  line  6.  (Every  ninth 
wave  is  supposni  by  the  Welih  bards  to 
be  larger  thao  those  that  go  be(are.  —  Ed.| 

P.  309,  col.  I.  line  ji.  Rain,  rain,  and 
^  jiid/ [The  truth  appears  in  diflerent  guise  to 
difiernit  persons  — either  (1)  with  spiritual 
significance  as  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  as 
(1)  with  earthly  significance  as  a  rainbow 
on  the  lea  in  the  dewy  grass.]  The  one  (act 
is  [hat  man  comes  from  the  great  deep  and 
returns  to  it.'  This  is  an  echo  of  the  triads 
of  the  Welsh  bards.  (Cf.  Ganlk  and 
LyiteUe,  p.  316,  col.  1,  line  aa: 
Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the  Bards  ? 
'Confusion,  and  illusion,  and  relation, 
Elusion,  and  occasion,  and  evaMon'  ? 

Ed.I 
-~  P.  310,  col.  1,  line  14,  Dabric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Caerleon.  His  croiier  is  saM  to 
be  at  St.  David's. 
_  P.  310,  col.  I,  lire  16,  Tin  slalditsi  of 
her  oUar-thtina.  According  to  Malory, 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Camelot. 

F.  310.  col.  1,  lines  7,  S. 

Great  Lords  Jtom  Bern*  be/are  the  parlai 
stood. 

/n  scornful  sliUnfst  gating  as  they  Past. 
Because  Rome  had  been  the  Lord  of  Britain. 

P.  310,  col.  a,  line  13.  SImo  Irumpel,  tie. 
|My  father  wrote  to  my  mother  that  this 
Viking  song,  a  pendant  to  Merlin's  song, 
"rings  like  a  grand  music."  This  and 
Leodogran's  dream  give  the  drift  and  grip 
of  the  poem,  which  describes  the  aspirations 
and  ambitions  of  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
doomed  to  downfall  —  (he  hints  of  coming 
doom  being  heard  throughout.  —  Ed.| 

P.  311.  col,  1,  line  3,  for  our  Sun  u 
mighliir  day  by  day.  [Contrast  p.  45g,  col. 
J,  line  jj,  "Bum'd  at  his  lowest."  —  Ed. | 

P.  3T1,  col.  a,  line  s-  y*"  Roinait 
Koll.  A  line  of  forts  built  by  Agricola 
betwixt  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
forty  miles  long. 

F.  311,  col.  a,  line  11.  tatlvt  grtoi 
hollies.    [See  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  pp.  391, 


393. 


-Ed.1 

THE  ROUND  TABLE 


First  published  in  1S71.  Mosdy  writla 
atAtdworth.  My  mother  writes,  Oct.  rth, 
1S60:  "He  gave  me  his  be^nning  d 
Beaumains  (Sir  Gareth)  (the  golden  time 
of  Arthur's  Court)  to  read  (writlen,  as  wu 
said  jokingly,  'to  describe  a  pattern  yoDtk 
for  his  boys')," 

Edward  FiuGcrald's  comment  b:  "I 
have  a  word  to  say  about  'Gamh.'  I 
don't  think  it  is  mere  Perversity  wUck 
makes  me  like  It  better  than  all  its  Prt 
decessoTS,  except  of  course  the  oU 
'Morte.'  The  subject,  tlie  young  Kirigbi 
who  can  endure  and  CDnquer,  intoioU  Be 
more  tfuui  all  the  Heroines  of  the  iB 
Volume.  I  do  not  know  if  I  adimre  mm 
Sefarale  Passages  in  this  Idyll  than  in  ikt 
others:  for  I  have  admired  itmmy  in  Ai. 
But    I    do    admire    Several    here    tot 

The  Journey  to  Cunelot. 

An  Gareth's  Vassalage, 

Departure  with  Lynettcv 

Sitting  at  Table  with  the  Banmi, 

Phantom  of  Past  Life,  | 

and  many  other  Passages  and  Eiprtsaam 

quae  niuic  persCTibere  longum  eat."  —  £0.1 
P.  311.  col.   I.  line  3.     Iht  tfalt,  tbc 

river  in  flood. 

P.  311,  col.  1,  line  6.     Beatm  yield  k< 

for    U.    r'Yieid"  -  tewtrd.    cf.    Bandm. 

tv.  V.   41,  and  Anlomy  «n4  daaptn.  it. 

ii.  33.  —  Ed.| 
F.  311,  col.  3,  line  g. 
In  ever-higkering  eagU-cirdet  uf. 

He  invents  a  verb  in  bis  youthful  einba- 

P.  311,  col.  3,  line  13.  Gavain.  Gawaio 
and  Modred.  brothers  of  Gareth. 

P.  311,  ml.  I,  line  36.     Itath  af  Ume.    , 
three  kings.    Cf.  a  leash  of  do^  . 

P.  314.  col.  a,  Une  1.    his  oulatd  #v-    | 
tost  X  his  purpose  to  go.  I 

P.  315,  col.  I,  line  13.  The  Lady  *f  (k 
Laii.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  nl  the  oU 
romances  of  Ldncdot  instruct*  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

P.  315,  col.  I.  line  a6.  thta  tlm 
Omw.  [Cf.  note  to  Umit  tAi»m. 
p.  896. —  Ed.1 


.GcKHjIc 


p.  3ts,  col.  1,  line  i.     drafon-heutUt, 
bends  (Gennan  Btvten),     folds     of 
draeoDs'  tails. 

I"  His    huge   long    Uyle,   wowod    u] 

hundred  foldes. 

Does  overspred  his  lonft  brHs-scaly  bade, 

Wfame  wreathed  boughtea  whenever  he 

unfoldes. 
And  thick  entangled  knots  adown  does 


".\nd  ever,  ^^inst  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  versef 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes  with  many  a  windinc  bout 
Of  finkM  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  .  .  .' 

Milton's  L'AUtgra,  139.  —  Ed.| 
P.  31S,  col-  3,  line  8. 
FtoM  cut  thereunder  came  an  ancient  man. 

P.  3'S,  col.  I,  linesit,  3». 

I  have  seen  the  good  ship  ioU 
Keel   upward,  and  mail  dmunward,   in  Ihi 

heaeens. 
Refraction  by  mirage. 
P.  315,  col.  1,  line  15. 


1  the  a 


P-    31J,    col.    I,   tir 

sunrise.     The  religion 
came  from  the  East. 

P.  316,  col.  I,  lines  11,  13. 

but  abide 

Willioul.  ameng  He  caltie  af  the  field. 
Be  a  meie  beasL 

P.  316,  oil.  I,  lines  14,  15. 
They  are  buHdiag  still,  seeing  the  city  is 

buill 
To  mtaie. 
By  the  Muses. 

P.  316,  col.  3,  Hue  IS-  spire  lo  heaten. 
Symbolizing  the  divine- 

P.  317,  col.    »,  line    g.  Sir    Kay,     Ike 

seaeschiJ.     In   the  Roman  de  la   Rase  Sir 


Kay  is  given  as  a  pattern  o(  rough  dis- 
courtesy; 

En  Keux  le  sftirachai  te  mire 

Qui  jadis  par  son  rookiis 


.  -t  halB. 

Taut  cum  Gauvains  1i  bien  apris 
Par  sa  courtoisie  ot  le  pria, 
Autretant  ot  de  blasme  Keus, 
Por  ce  qu'il  fu  fel  et  crueus. 
RamponiJres  el  raal-patliera 
Desus  tons  autrcs  chevaliers. 


.  31T,  cot.  a,  lines  •)  fi.    A   bean.  Sir 
King,  etc-     ["Now  aake,'  said   Kuig   Ar- 
thur, "and  yee  shall  have  your  petition." 
"Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "this  is  my  petition 
[or  this  feast  that  ye  shall  give  me  meate 
and   drinke  sufficiently   for   these   twelve 
nellies,  and  at  that  day  I  will  odie  mine 
other  two  giftes."     "My  laire  Sonne,"  aaid 
King    Arthur,    "aske    better    I    counsaile 
,  for  this  is  but  a  simple  asking,  for  my 
heart  gi^elh  mee  to  thee  greatly  that  thou 
art  come  ol  men  of  wordiip,  and  greatly 
my  conceit  faileth  me  but  thou  shalt  prove 
a  man  of  right  great  worabip"   (Malocy)- 
—  En.] 
P.  31Q,  cdI.  1.  lines  5,  6- 
WaH-saUmo  ai  Ike  plant  that  feds  itsdf 
Reol-bitlen  by  ahite  lichen. 
One  o(  my  cypresses  at  Farringtord  died  in 
this  way. 

P.  3'9,  col.  I,  line  8,   brncis,  broth. 
P.  319,  col.  I,  line  16.     Sir  Fair-hands. 
[Kay  says  in   the   Morle  d'Arlkur,   "And 
silhen  he  hath  no  name,  I  shall  give  him  a 
name,  that  shall  be  Beaumains  —  that  is  to 
say.  Faire  hands."  —  Ed.| 
P.  310.  col,  1,  line  II.   broaeli,  spit. 
P.    319.    col-    I,    line    35-    Caer-Eryri. 

P.  321,  col.  J,  lines  11,  13. 

DuU-ci/aled  things,  thai  mahini  sUde  apart    . 

Their  dusk  wine-cases. 
iTertain  insects  which  have  brilliant  bodies 
inderneath  dull  wing-cases.     (Cf.  The  Tm 
Voites.  p.  30,  lines  8-is : 

'To^iay  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 


He  drifd  his  wings:   like  gBirae  they  grew; 
Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  vfe;  witb  dew 
A  living  flash  of  liglit  he  Sew.' 

Ec] 
P.  3J3,  col.  I,  lines  7-11. 

b«ta!llucaT 
Ftuckl  from  Ike  cur  he  jigkls  m!k,  ere  his 

Be  coal'd  by  fithting,  fottmi.  being  named. 
Bis  mmet,  but  rmteinttTs  all,  and  grmis 
Rtmemberin^. 

When  we  lived  in  Kent  we  had  two 
large  dogs,  one  a  large  white  one,  an  un- 
educated ruffian  always  chained  to  an 
apple-tree,  the  other  a.  larger  black  one  and 
much  more  of  a  gentleman.  One  day 
while  I  was  passing  with  this  last  too  near 
the  tree,  the  white  one  seized  hold  of  him 
and  tote  his  ear.  Then  followed  a  duel. 
1  separated  them  with  some  difficulty  and 
then  took  my  dark  friend  on  a  walk  of 
some  iix  miles.  All  the  way  out  and  half 
the  way  back  he  growled  and   swore  to 

P.  313,  col.  1,  line  10.  agaric  in  Ihe  katt, 
an  evil-smelling  fungus  of  the  wood  com- 
mon at  Aid  worth. 

P.  334,  col.  I,  line  I,  ikauider-slipl, 
shoulder-dislocated . 

P.  33*.  col.  3,  lines  13-18.  Ikert  brake  a 
sernng-man  to  oiiily  babbled  up  Ike  mere. 
["So  as  Ihey  thus  rode  in  the  wood,  there 
came  a  man  Oying  all  that  he  might. 
'Whither  wilt  thou?'  said  Beaumains. 
'O  lord,'  said  he,  'heipe  mee,  for  hereby 
in  a  shade  are  sux  theeves  which  have  taken 
my  lord,  and  bound  him,  and  I  am  afraid 
leait  they  will  slay  him.'  'Bring  me 
thither,'  said  Sir  Beaumains.  And  ao  they 
came  theqe  as  the  knight  was  bound,  and 
then  he  tode  into  the  tbeeves.  and  strake 
one  at  the  first  stroke  to  death,  and  then 
another,  and  the  third  strooke  he  slew  the 
third  theefe;  and  then  the  other  three  fled, 
and  hee  rod  after  and  ovectooke  them,  and 
then  these  three  theeves  turned  again  and 
hard  assailed  Sir  Beaimiains:  but  at  the 
last  bee  slew  them;  and  then  returned  and 
untiouiid  the  knight "  (Malory).  ^ — ^Ed.| 


P.  315,  col,  1,  line  1 


IronHess.  il 


P.  31s,  col.  5,  line  ji.  peacock  in  bi 
pride,  brought  in  on  the  timchei  with  his 
tail-feathers  left.  [When  it  was  served, 
"all  the  guests,  male  and  female,  took  t 
solemn  vow ;  the  knights  vowing  t^anr}', 
and  the  ladies  engaging  to  be  loving  and 
futhful"  (Stanley's  Biliary  o/Sir^).— Ed.| 

P.  316.  col.  1,  lines  11,  93. 
Uy  /orlunes  ttB  01  fair  as  hers  icko  lay 
Avums  the  askis  and  wtddti  Ike  King's  sm. 
"Hers"  is  Cindereila's. 

P.  31&,  col.  I,  line  14.  one  0}  liest  Itf 
hops.  The  three  loops  of  the  river  typtJ) 
the  three  ages  of  life ;  and  the  guardians  u 
the  dossing  the  temptations  of  these  ags- 

P.  316,  col.  1.  Une  1.  LaU-iily,  dzSodS. 

P.  316,  col.  1,  line  II. 

lAke  spartiei  in  the  stone  AtiuUurime.  I 

Avanturine,  sometimes  called  ttae  Pantks- 
stone  —  a  kind  of  gray-green  or  bran 
quart!  with  sparkles  in  it. 

[The  first  reading  was : 

Like  stars  within  the  st 
This  ^mile  was  taken  from  a 
the  SI 


Look  at  it," 


belonging  to  my  mothei 
my  lather  said,  "see  the 
witMn  worlds."  —  Ed.] 

P.  31S,  col.  1,  hnea  26,  97. 

^I  if  the  M 

Thai  bUms  a  ghbt  ef  afler  ammUti. 
The  dandelion. 


P.  Jig,  col.  1,  line  ao.  Imce  my  Itn 
hath  smiled  an  me,  [Because  of  lus  having 
overthrown  two  kni^ts.  A  light  has 
broken  on  her.  Her  morning  dream  hn 
twice  proved  true,  that  she  should  find  a 
worthy  cbamiHon.  —  Ed.] 

P.  319,  col.  3,  line  lo.  only  rraft  >■ 
karden'd  skim.    Allegory  of  babit. 

P.  339.  col.  I,  line  14. 

O  brotha-star,  ahy  ihi/ie  ye  km  teUitt 

(Gareth  has  taken  the  shield  of  tbe 
Moming-Stai  (p.  317).  —  EltJ 


CitKH^Ic 


p.  331,  col.  I,  lines  18-jo. 
Bath   Itfl   crat-carvtn    o'er   (j 

GtU- 
'  PSOSPBORUS.'     Ik 
•BESPSItVS '  — 
'NOX'  —  'MOKS.' 


'MESIDIES'  — 

tath    fite    figures, 


[Symbolical  of  the  tempUtioni  of  youth. 
of  middle-age,  of  later  life,  and  of  death 
overcome  by  the  youthful  and  joyous 
Gareth.  — Ed,1 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  viating  the 
Howards  at  Naworth  Castle,  I  drove  over 
to  the  little  river  Gelt  to  sej  the  [nscription 
carved  upon  the  crags.  It  seemed  lo  me 
very  pathetic,  this  sole  record  of  the 
vexiUary  or  standard-bearer  of  the  sacred 
Legion  (Augusta).    This  is  the  inscriplioo: 


P.  331,  oot.  I,  lines  1^11 


Of  uiler  Plate, 

and  tote,  arid  tataents 

1 

Lines   made  at   Aldworth   oD  a  summer 
night  on  the  lawn  about  the  honeysuckle 
that  climbs  up  the  house. 

P.  333,  oA 
Lyra. 

1,  line   13.     Arlkttr' 

korP. 

P.  334,  col. 

■imton. 

P.  334.  col.  I,  lines  14-18.  ("'Sir,' 
said  the  damoHl  Lynet  unto  Sir  Beaumuns, 
'  look  that  yec  be  merry  and  tight,  for  yonder 
iq  your  deadly  enemy,  and  a(  yonder 
window  is  my  lady  my  sister  dame  Lyones.' 
'Where?'  said  Sir  Beaumains.  'Yonder,' 
said  the  damosrll,  and  pointed  with  her 
finger.  'That  is  sooth,' said  Sir  Beaumains, 
'  shee  seemelh  alarre  the  fairest  lady  that  I 
ever  looked  upon,  and  trudy,'  said  bee, 
'1  aske  no  better  quarrell  than  now  10  doe 
batlaile,  lor  truely  shee  shall  bee  my  lady, 
and  for  her  will  I  6ght"'  (Malory).  —  Ed.) 

P'  334.  col.  I,  line  11.  And  aavm'i 
leilk  fitsUesi  JuujA/fr.  With  a  grinning 
skull. 


P-  33s.  cdI.  1,  lines  7,  9.  [Ee  OvU  told 
the  lalt  in  Mer  Miwi  — Malory.  Be  Out 
laid  it  later  ~  my  father.  —  Eo.| 
■  P.  33S.  The  M*«kiage  or  Gebamt. 
[In  1857  ail  copies  of  Enid  and  JVimirt: 
Hk  True  and  Ike  False  were  printed.  This 
Idyll  is  lounded  on  Gtraint,  ion  af  Erbin, 
in  the  Mabim/giBn,  translated  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest,  and  has  "brought  the 
story  within  compass."  It  was  begua  on 
April  16th,  1S56,  and  first  published  in 
i8s9  in  the  Idyllt  af  Ike  Kint.  My  father 
had  also  read  Erec  and  Enid,  by  Chrestien 
de  Troycs.  The  greater  part  of  the  Idylls 
contained  in  the  volume  of  1859  was 
written  at  Farringford.  But  the  end  o[ 
Geraint  and  Enid  was  written  in  July  and 
August  of  i8s6  in  Wales,  where  lie  read, 
in  the  original.  Banes  Cymrit  (Welsh  his- 
tory), the  Mabinepon,  and  Ltywarch  Hen. 

The  GrsC  four  Idylls  were,  as  Edward 
FitzGerald  notes  of  the  earlier  poems, 
"written  on  foolscap  lolio  Parchment, 
bound  blank  books  such  as  Accounts  are 
kept  on  (only  not  luled),  which  I  used  to 
call  'The  Butcher's  Book.'  The  Poems 
were  written  In  A.  T.'s  very  fine  Hand  (he 
once  said,  not  thinking  of  himself,  that 
Great  Men  generally  write  'terse'  hands) 
toward  one  Side  of  the  large  Page:  the 
unoccupied  Pages  and  Edges  and  Comets 
being  often  stript  down  for  i»pe-lights, 
taking  care  to  save  the  MS.,  as  A.  T.  once 
seriously  observed." 

The  other  Idylls  were  written  on  smaller 
blue  and  red  bound  books,  bound  by  my 
mother.  —  Ed.] 

P-  33Si  col.  I,  line  20.  0/  Snem. 
Geraint  was  at  Caerleon,  and  would  have 
to  cross  the  Bristol  Channel  to  go  lo  Devon. 

P.  335.  col.  1,  tine  lo.  past.  1  like  the 
(  —  the  strong  perfect  in  verbs  ending  in  j, 
t,  and  I  —  past,  slipt,  veit. 

P.    336,    col.    I,    line    14.      Ai  dopes   a 
mid   brooli,    I   made  this  simile   from   a 
stream,  and  it  is  different,  tho'  hke  Theo- 
critus,/dy«  xiii.  48  El. : 
ir  Si  iiiii  irreptoist  ppax^"  '*fx»'  ^' 

faravar,  JJiyre  ir^rpoi   i\olTpox'i,    oSffTf 

Ku\ly9wr 
Xiit^ppom    i-DTa/iii    iiryd\aa    wipti(tve 
SIrtui. 


[When  some  one  objected  that  he  had 
tiiken  this  Bimite  fiom  Theocritus,  he 
answered;  "It  is  quite  diflerenl.  Geraint's 
muades  aie  not  compared  to  the  rounded 
stones,  but  to  the  stream  pouring  vehe- 
mently over  them."  —  Ed.] 


P'  337,  col-  1'  line  13-  Catrlem. 
Arthur's  capital,  "outta  Legionis."  ii  in 
Monmouthshire  on  the  Usk,  which  flows 
into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

P.  337,  col.  2,  line  i;.  c/  deepest  noutk, 
Cf.  "match'd  in  mouth  Uke  beUs"  {.Mid- 
summer-NitM'i  Dream,  iv.  j.  iiS). 


P-  339.    col.    I,    line 


HP'. 


bird. 


P.  339,  col,  J,  line  17. 
And  likt   a   crat   iinu   tcy   «>'*  vHding 

JUiutrt. 
These   lines   were   made   at    Middleham 
Castle. 

P.  330,  col.  3,  line  11. 
Oaipt    Ikt    gray    aalli    milk    hatry-jArtd 

Tlntem  Abbey. 

P.  340,  col,  I,  line  S. 
rum,   FortWK,   lorn  Iky  vktd  and  haer 
llu  proud. 

[This  song  of  noble  and  enduring 
womanhood  has  its  refrain  in 

Pert  giri  Fortuna  la  sua  ruota, 
Come  le  piflie. 

Dante,  In].  XV.  oS-  —  En.) 
P.  no,  col.   i,  line   a.     by   God's    road. 
Rood   (originally  the  same  as  "rod")   is 
the  old  word  for  cross. 

P.  3<o,  col.  I,  line  jo.  cosird,  a  bottle 
with  eat  or  cars,  by  which  it  could  be  hung 
from  the  waist  (lastrer,  by  the  side),  hence 
sometimes  called  "pilgrim's  bottle." 

P.  340,  col.  a,  line  23,  matuket  bread, 
little  loaves  or  rolls  made  oF  fine  wheat 


b  the  wrong-doer,  and  has  earned  L> 
reward  ;  but  the  poet  has  made  the  stuqr 
more  interesting  and  more  poetic  by  mit- 
ing  the  tale  of  wrong-doing  a  calumnj  <ci 
the  part  of  (he  Earl's  nephew. 

"And  when  they  had  finished  eitbr. 
Gerainl  talked  with  the  hoary-haded  mia 
and  he  asked  him  in  the  &rst  plao.  :> 
whom  belonged  the  palace  that  be  wx  a 
'Truly.'  said  he.  'il  waEi  I  that  biiill  it. 
and  to  me  also  belonged  the  dty  and  th: 
castle  which  thou  sawest.'  'Alas!'  oLi 
Geroint.  'how  is  it  that  thou  halt  ioEt  thra 
now 7 '  'I  lost  a  great  earldom  as  well  is 
these,'  said  he,  'and  this  is  bow  I  ks 
them.  I  had  a  nephew,  the  son  of  sr 
brother,  and  I  took  his  possessions  (o  or 
self;  and  when  he  came  to  his  stmglb. 
he  demanded  of  me  his  property,  but  1 
withheld  it  from  him.  So  he  made  nt 
upon  me,  and  wrested  from  me  all  tint 
I  possessed'"  (Lady  Charlotte  Goesi 
MabiimgioH,  p,  147).  In  Che  Idyll,  fcr 
the  greater  unity  of  the  tale,  the  nephn 
and  the  luugfat  of  the  Spuroir-hawk  in 
one.  —  Ed.} 

P.  34],  col.  1,  lines  iS,  19. 

eKr/attd  tt  inm 
The  guiel  nigjb  mto  far  Utoi. 

[a. 

neque  ""T"~ 

Solvilur   in  somnos,  oculisve  au[  pcncn 

Acdpit.  Virgil,  Aen.  iv.  sig.- — tn] 

P.  341,  col,  1,  line  34.  jomb.  Fih> 
juxlare,  Low  Latin,  lo  approach. 

P.  343,  c(J.  1,  line  s-  cktir  aj  /*>' 
Idris  was  one  of  tlie  three  primitive  Bank 
Cader  Idris,  the  noblest  mountain  nen  t> 
Snowdon  in  N.  Wales. 

{My  mother  writes.  Sept,  8th,  \tifi 
"A,  cL'mbed  Cader  Idris.  Pouring  nii 
came  on.  .  .  .  I  heard  the  roar  of  waien, 
streams  and  cataracts,  and  1  nevo-  a> 
anything  more  awful  than  that  greu  vol  iJ 
rain  drawn  strught  over  Cader  Idri*  P»le 
light  at  Che  lower  edge.  It  looked  is  i 
death  were  behind  it."  —  Ed,] 

P.  343,  col.  I,  lines  »7,  1%. 


p.  344,  col.  I.  line  3.  iladt  a  Imi 
st^tJtdmiT,  ik.  Pn  the  dim  ydiow  light  of 
d*wn  >l  Farrinjfloiii  my  father  used  to 
delight  in  watching  the  dsadng  ihadows 
of  the  birds  and  ol  the  long  swaying  Angers 
of  the  cedar  icee  on  the  door  oppoate  his 
bed.  — EdJ 

Pp.  344.  3*5  ff-  [This  episode  is 
founded  on  tbe  following  passage  in  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  Mabiaosion  (p.  Sj) : 
'"Where  is  the  Earl  Yniol,'  said  Geraint, 
'  and  his  wife,  and  bis  daughter  P '  '  They 
are  in  the  chamber  yonder,'  said  the  Earl's 
chamberlain,  'arraying  themselves  in  gar- 
ments which  the  Earl  has  caused  to  be 
brought  for  them.'  'Let  not  the  damsel 
array  herself,'  said  he.  'eicept  in  her  vest 
and  her  veO,  until  she  come  to  the  court  of 
King  Arthur,  to  be  dad  by  Gweidiwyvar, 
in  such  garments  as  she  may  choose.'  So 
the  maiden  did  not  array  herself."  —En.] 

P.  346,  col.  I,  line  16,  iMat  laaidtn  in 
Iht  tak.  The  tale  of  Math,  son  of  Malh- 
oawy.  "So  they  took  the  blossoms  of 
the  oak,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom. 
and  tbe  blossoms  of  the  meadowsweet, 
and  produced  from  them  a  maiden,  the 
fairest  and  most  graceful  that  man  ever 
saw.  And  they  baptized  her  and  gave  her 
the  name  of  Blodenwedd  (flower-vision)." 
—  Mabinogion,  p.  416. 

P.  346.  col.  I,  line  iS.  Ilu  bride  «/ 
Casiivelann.  (The  love  ol  a  British 
maiden  named  Flur,  who  was  betrothed 
to  Casavelaunus,  according  to  the  Welsh 
legend,  ted  Cesar  to  invade  Britain 
{Mabinogien,  p.  392).  —  En.) 

P.  346,  col.  I,  line  6.  Jlaws  in  lumxifr, 
[CI.  Bamltt,  V,  i.  330,  "the  winter's 
Saw"  ••  gusts  of  wind.  —  Ed.| 

P.  346,  col.  1.  line  16. 

As  cartful  robins  eye  the  delttr's  loU. 

(This  line  was  made  one  day  while  my 
father  was  digging,  aa  was  his  wont  then. 
Id  the  kitchen  garden  at  Fairingford,  when 
he  WB.S  much  amused  by  the  many  watch- 
ful robins  round  him.  —  Ed.| 

P.  347,  col.  I,  line  37.  gaudy-day, 
(Holiday  —  now  only  used  of  spedal  least- 
days  at  the  Universities.  —  En.) 


P.  347.     GimAiHT    AND     Enid.    (Pint 

published  in  1859.  Tlu  Marri^^t  of 
GeraiiU  and  GtraiHl  and  Enid  were 
oiiginatly  one  poem,  and  were  divided 
into  two  Idylls  in  .SS8,  The  lin  <rf 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  begins  to  breed, 
even  among  those  who  would  "rather 
die  than  doubt,"  despair  and  want  of 
trust  in  God  and  man.  —  Ed.| 

O  purbUnd  rate  of  mitcrable  men,  dc. 
[Cf.  Lucretius,  ii.  14: 
O  miseias  hominum   mentes,   O  pectora 
caeca,  etc.  Eo.j 

P.  3SO,  col.  J,  lines  ii-is- 

Thai  liilcns  near  a  torrent  mauntain-brotk, 
All  tkro'  Uu  crash  ef  Ike  near  calaraci  hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  Iht  huger /all 
At  distance,  viere  the  soldiers  wonl  to  hear 
His  saice  in  balUe. 

A  memory  of  what  I  beard  near  Festiniog, 
but  the  scenery  imagined  is  vaster. 
(My  father  agreed  with  Wordsworth  that 
much  of  poetry  l^es  its  origin  from  emotion 
remembered  in  tranquillity.  —  Ed.) 

P.  351,  col.  3,  line  13.    doom,  judgment. 

P.  3S3. 1^-  '.  line  'S. 
My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat. 
I—  I  will  not  kill  him,  but  I  will  put  him 
in  prison.  —  Ed.1 

P'  3S3.  cot.  >,  line  18.  the  red  cock 
shonHng  lo  the  light.    [Cf. 

Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  fann 
upon  the  hill. 

May  Queen,  p.  41).  —  Ed.| 

P.  3S4>  col.  3,  line  33,  like  a  thunder- 
dcud.  The  horse's  mane  is  compared  to 
the  skirts  of  the  raia-doud. 

P.  355,  col,  I,  line  19.  shaU  we  fast,  or 
dint  T  Shall  we  go  hungry,  or  shall  we 
lake  his  spoils  and  pay  for  our  dinner  with 

P.  3SS.  col.  I,  line  30.  Nof  —  lken  do 
thou.     Enid  shrinks  from  taking  anything 


drawing  in  withered  leaves  on  the  Uwa  at 
Facringford. 

IMy  father  would  quote  this  simile  as 
good,  and  that  in  Merlin  and  VivUn,  p. 
3S7,  cot.  3,  line  15  ; 

The  pale  blood  ol  the  wizaid  at  her  touch 

Tcx>l[  gayer  colours,  like  an  opal  warm'd, 
Ed.1 

P.  358,  eoi.  I,  line  15. 
Thii  sStcn  rag,  thii  begtar-vmnaH's  viad. 
■'Weed,"     A.S.     Koed,     garment.       [CI. 
MiisHmma-Niihfi  Dream,  ».  i.  is^: 

"Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in," 
and  dsewheie  in  Shakeapeare.  —  Eo.] 

P.  358,  col,  I,  lines  J4,  iS- 
Flay'd   inia    green,    and    thicker    dotm    the 

fnmt 
Witii  jewels  than  the  nconJ  wilk  drops  0/ 


P.  3s8,  col.  I,  line  30.  their  day  ej 
tower.  Tbe  worst  tyrants  are  tbose  who 
have  long  been  tyrannized  over,  if  they 
have  tyrannous  natures. 


P.  36a,  col.  1 


the  sacred  Da. 


a. 

"Where  Deva  spreads  hei  wizard  stream." 
Lycidas,  $$. 
P.  36i,  col.  I,  line  10,  meed  tke  villile 
horse.  Tbe  white  horse  near  Wantage 
on  the  Betkshlte  hills  which  commemorates 
the  victory  at  Ashdown  oi  the  Enghsh 
under  Alfred  over  the  Danes  (871).  The 
white  boTse  was  the  emblem  of  the  English 
or  Saions,  as  the  raven  was  of  the  Danes, 
and  as  the  dragon  was  of  the  Britons, 

P.  363,  col.  1,  line  8.  A  happy  Ufe 
vilh  a  fair  death.  [Llywarch  Hen's 
elegy  on  Ceraint's  death  in  the  battle, of 
Llongborth,  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
Portsmouth,  is  well  known.  Sec  I.ady 
Charlotte  Guest's  liabinogion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
ISO-151:  — 

"Before  Geraint,  the  terror  of  the  ioc, 
I  saw  steeds  fatigued  with  tbe  toil  of 

battle. 
And   after   the   shout   was   ^ven,   how 
dreadful  was  the  onset. 


At  Lloogbortb  I  saw  the  tumult 
And  the  alain  drendied  in  gore, 
And    red -stained     warriors    from   t 

assault  of  tbe  foe. 
Before  Geraint,  the  scourge  of  the  mo 
I  saw  steeds  white  with  foam. 
And  alter  the  shout  of  battle,  a  fcH 

At   Uongborth    I    saw    tbe   raging 

slaughter 
And  an  excessive  canuge, 
.\nd    warriors   blood-stained   froo 

assault  of  Goaint. 
At  Llongborth  was  Genint  slain, 
A  valiant  warrior  from  the  woodlamb  0! 

Slaughtering  his  foes  as  he  fell."  Ed.| 
P.  361.  Balih  ahd  Baljui.  (Panh 
founded  on  Bk.  ii.  of  Malory,  writtm  mcatli 
at  Aldwoctb,  soon  after  Cartlh  and  LymOt. 
and  lirst  published  in  1885.  Tbe  stiwy  a 
the   poem   is   largely   original.       "Lejii 

against  the  world,"  —  Ed,] 

P.  363,  col.  I,  lines  1-3.  I 

to  right  and  i^t  the  spring,  thai  AvK 
From  underneath  a  plume  af  ladj-ftm,  ' 

Sang,  and  the  sand  danced  at  tke  kcH»m  efi 

[Suggested  by  a  S[xing  which  rises  neu 
the  house  at  Aid  worth.  —  £d.] 

P.  364,  col.  a,  lines  2-%. 

Became  a  Fiend,  which,  as  the  mam  in  life 
Was  wounded  by  blind  tongues  ke  MB  ud 

Strikes  jrom  behind. 
[Symbolic  of  Slander.  —  Ed.1 

F.  365,  col.  1,  line  7,  Lamgmei  fdn 
[red-tongued — language  of  hoaldry. —  Ei; 

P,  366,  col.  I,  lines  8  3.  rrhis  sima? 
begimung 

Thus  as  a  hearth  lit  in  a  mountain  best 
was  suggested  by  what  he  often  saw  fraE 
bis  own  study  at  Aldwortb :  tbe  fire  in  tin 
grate  at  night  reSected  in  the  window, 
and  seemingly  a  fire  raging  in  the  wood 
land  below.  —  ED.) 

P.  368,  col.  I,  lines  11  ff.  (Tbe  BobM 
is  embossed  with  scenes  from  the  itoij  oi 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  bis  voyage,  and  tk 


Cooxic 


wattle-built  church  he  raised  at  Glasrttn- 
buiy.  King  PdUun  represents  the  type  of 
BKctidm  and  superstition.  —  En.] 

Pp-  368-361).  See  (or  a  passa^  of  rapid 
blank  verse  (where  (be  pauses  are  light. 
and  the  scccDtusted  syllables  under  the 
avenge  —  some  bang  short  in  quantity, 
and  the  narrative  brief  and  animated), 
Bt  Toit,  daceititd  to  Jact  lo  t'^tmd. 

P.  373.    Meiun  anp  Vivien. 

[For  the  name  of  Vivien  ray  father  is 
indebted  to  the  old  Romattte  of  Mtrlin. 
Begun  in  February  and  finished  on  Much 
31st,  1856.  and  first  published  in  iSsg. 
"Some  even  among  the  highest  intellects 
become  the  slaves  of  the  evil  which  is  at 
first  half  disdained."  My  fattier  created 
the  character  of  Vivien  with  much  care  — 
aa  the  evil  genius  of  the  Round  Table  '  — 
who  in  her  lustjulness  of  the  flesh  could  not 
believe  in  anything  either  good  or  great. 

The  story  of  the  poem  of  M^in  and 
Vivien  is  eiKDtislly  original,  and  was 
founded  on  the  following  passage  from 
Malory: 

"  Merlin  was  assetted  and  doled  on  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  lake  (Nimue).  But 
Merlin  would  let  her  have  no  rest,  but 
always  he  nould  be  with  her.  .  .  .  And 
always  Merlin  lay  B.bout  the  lady  to  have 
her  love.  .  .  .  But  she  was  ever  passing 
weaiy  of  him,  and  fain  would  have  been 
delivered  of  him,  for  she  was  afeard  of 
him  because  he  was  a  devil's  son,  und  she 
could  not  put  him  away  by  no  means. 
And  so  on  a  time  it  happed  that  Merlin 
shewed  to  her  in  a  rock,  whereas  was  a 
great  wonder  and  wrought  by  enchantment 
that  went  under  a  great  stone.  So  by  her 
subtle  working  she  made  Merlin  to  go 
under  that  stone,  to  let  her  wit  of  the 
marvels  there,  but  she  wrought  so  there 
for  him  that  he  came  never  out  for  all  the 
cralt  that  be  could  do.  And  so  she 
departed  and  left  Merlin."  —  Bk.  iv.  ch.  i. 
—  Ed.) 

P.  373,  line  1.  BriKdiande.  The  forest 
of  Broceliand  in  Briltan)-  near  St.  Malo. 

P.  374,  col.  3,  line  iS. 
Ride,  ride  and  dream  vntU  yc  wait ~lo  met 

'  Even  to  the  last.    See  Giiinrtcn.  p.  44S, 


The  only  real  bit  of  feeling,  and  the  only 
pathetic  line  which  Vivien  speaks, 

P.  3TS,  col.  I.  lines  6-8.  [SieliHt. 
sewing  up  eyes  of  hawk.  Jessfj,  straps 
of  leather  fastened  to  legs.  Clitck  at  piti. 
hy  at  magfues.  Nirr  mit  she  rote,  nor  wilt 
she  fly  at  other  game.  —  Ed.] 
P'  3TS,  col.  I,  line  11.  Ivwtr'd,  soared, 
P.  37S-  ^'-  '■  ""6  '*-  pouHcei  her 
quarry  [swooped  on  her  game.  —  Ed.|. 


S,  col.  I,  lim 


28,25. 


Thereof  let  ai  an  enemy  that  hai  kfl 
Death  in  the  Uvint  waUrt. 
Poisoned  the  wells, 
P.  376,  col.  I,  line  13. 

ing  baUle  iit  Ihe  mijt. 


Thevi 


lof  tl 


battle  a 


P.  376,  col.  I,  line  17. 

As  ana  dull  day  in  an  Ocean  cote. 

This  sirailc  is  taken  from  what  1  saw  in 
the  Caves  of  Ballybunion. 

P.  377,  col.  1,  lines  o-ii. 
0  did  ye  never  He  apan  Ihe  short. 
And  aaUh  the  curVd  while  of  the  cimint 

Glass'd  in  Ihe  slippery  land  before  il  lireakit 

I  thought  of  these  lines  at  Alum  Bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  if  anywhere. 

P.  375,  col.  1,  line  ly 

Like  snniithl  en  Ike  plain  behind  a  shower. 
As  seen  from  a  hill  in  Yorkshire. 

P.  370,  col.  1,  line  ij. 

Par  other  aai  the  song  Ikal  onee  I  heard. 

The  song  about  the  clang  of  battle- 
axes,  etc..  In  Ihe  Comint  of  Arthur. 

P.  380,  Ml.  1.  line  32  to  p.3ai,col.  1,  Une  j. 
a  single  misty  star, 
W.hkk  is  the  second  in  a  line  of  stars 
Tkal  seem  a  sword  beneath  a  bell  of  three. 

8  Orionis  —  the  nebula  in  which  is  im- 
bedded the  great  multiple  star.  When 
this  was  written  some  astronomers  fancied 
that  this  nebula  in  Orion  was  the  vastest 
object  in  the  Universe  —  a  firmament  of 
suns  too  far  away  to  be  resolved  into  stars 
by  the  telescope,  and  yet  so  huge  as  to  be 
seen  by  the  naJted  eye. 


IHy  fuher  ofloi  pondned  on  the 
nothingncn  of  human  fame  by  aHnpuiwn 
with  the  charm  of  those  imnKOK  apalial 
and  temporal  coKnic  weavings  and  wav- 

P.  jSi,  col.  >,  line  g  to  p.  381,  col.  i, 
line  31.  There  Uttd  a  kmt  to  the  taleway 
UTVert.  People  have  tried  to  discover  this 
legend,  but  there  is  no  legmd  of  the  kind 

P.  383,  col.  1,  line  s  to  p.  jSj,  col.  1.  line  7. 
Be  answer'd  langhitu  lo  tame  doom  to  nK. 
Nor  is  this  a  legend  to  be  found. 

P.  381,  col.  a,  line  n.  toik'd,  like 
an  eyelash,  A  German  translation  has 
ptUsckte  (whipt  it),  but  —  "  eye  "  and  "  eyc- 
Kd"  having  immediately  preceded  —  the 
translator  might  have  guessed  better. 

P,  384.  col.  1,  line  3.  Uu  redding  (the 
puny  infant.  —  En,). 

P.  384,  col,  I,  line  30.    Ao/y  *i'bj,  David. 

P.  387,  col.  7,  line  15.  vhile-Usled, 
■triped  with  while. 

P.  388,  Lancclot  and  Elaine, 
IBegun  at  the  home  of  G.  F.  Watl», 
R,A„  and  of  the  Prinseps,  Little  Holland 
House,  Kenangton.  in  July  1838,  and 
&nt  pubhshed  in  iS5«.  "The  tendeiest 
of  all  natures  sinks  under  the  blight,  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  in  het  working  her 
doom."  See  Malory,  iviii.  ch.  ij-io. 
JoweCt  wrote  of  this  Idyll  :  "It  moves  me 
like  the  love  of  Juliet  in  Shakespeare.  ,  .  , 
There  are  hundreds 


i   (and  n 


i  well  a 


en)   , 


although  they  have  not  died  foi 
no  intention  of  doing  so),  will  find  there 
B  sort  of  ideal  consolation  of  their  own 
troubles  and  remembrances."  —  Eo.j 

P.  388.  line, I.  Aslelat,  said  to  be 
Guildford. 

P.  3S8.  col.  1,  line  11,  Lyimnem.  A 
land  that  is  said  to  have  stretched  between 
Land's  End  and  Stilly,  and  to  have  con- 
tained some  of  CotnHall  as  well. 

P.  391,  col,  1,  lines  16-18. 
That  same  eiu  put  tlUi  diamond  in  her  hand. 
And  thai  it  was  ioo  slippery  to  he  hdd, 
And  sUpl  »ni  /aU  into  some  pool  iv  stream. 

A  vision  prophetic  of  Guinevere  hurling 
the  diamonds  into  the  Thamei. 


Pp.  3Q1-303-  [For  Ihev  Imttin  Mc  N» 
niui.  Hist.  Brit,  t  so.  Id  Bobn's  tnndatkB: 

Arthur,  with  all  the  kings  and  miUtar; 
force  d  Britain,  fought  agunst  tbc  Suiib. 
And  though  there  were  maoy  mare  nobic 
than  himxlf,  yet  he  was  twelve  tims 
chosen  their  commander.  *jul  was  as  uttts 
conquena.  The  first  battle  in  which  k 
was  engaged  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Glem.  The  second,  third,  foortk 
and  fifth  were  on  another  river,  by  th 
Britons  called  DugUs,  in  the  rEsion  linoB. 
The  sixth  on  the  river  Bajsaa.  TV 
seventh  in  the  wood  Celidon,  winch  the 
Birtons  call  Cat  Coit  Celidon.  The  ei^ 
was  near  Gumion  Castle,  where  Ante 
bore  the  image  of  the  Holy  \^rKUi.  matlB 
of  God.  upon  bis  shoulders,  and  Ihroi^ 
Ibe  power  of  our  I,ord  Jesus  Christ,  ai. 
the  holy  Mary,  put  the  Saions  to  fligbt, 
and  pursued  them  the  whole  da^  with 
great  slaughter.  The  ninth  was  at  [te 
City  of  Legion,  which  is  called  Caerina 
The  tenth  was  on  the  banks  of  tlie  rrnr 
Trat  Treuroit.  The  deventh  was  «  l*t 
mountain  Breguoin,  which  we  call  Cat 
Br^ion.  The  twelfth  was  a  moat  levtn 
contest,  when  Arthur  penetrated  10  tbc 
hill  of  Badon.  In  this  engagenicnt  niv 
hundred  and  forty  fdl  by  bis  hand  akoe. 
no  one  but  the  Lord  affording  him  asast- 
ance.  In  all  these  engagemaita  the 
Britons  were  successful.  For  00  strength 
can  avail  against  tlie  will  of  the  Alnugfatr." 
—  Ed.) 

P.  jgj,  cot.  I,  line  3.  vMle  Bersi. 
[See  note  on  p.  36a.  col.  i,  line  to.  —  E^ 

P.  i<M,  cfd.  1,  line  10.  rathe,  ortr 
(thence  "ratber"). 

P.  353,  col.  1,  line  13. 

Daim  Ike  { l<int  kiK\er-stairs,]  luiit]atiat- 

"Stairs"  is  to  be  read  as  a  moooiyflahk. 
with  a  pause  after  it. 

[Spedding  writes:  "The  art  with  whidi 
A.  T.  has  represented  Elaine's  action  by 
the  slow  and  lingering  movement,  the 
sudden  arrest,  and  the  hesitating  advant 
of  the  metre,  has  been  altogetbef  lost  oa 
some  cri tics."  — Ed.| 


ihtE  wu  »  hoot  in  ha  love  that  ihee 
besought  Sir  L&UDcelot  to  weare  upon  him 
at  tbe  jiuCes  a  token  of  hers.  'Faire 
damoKll,'  laid  Sii  Launceiot,  'and  if  I 
graunt  you  that,  yet  may  say  I  doe  moie 
for  youi  love  than  ever  I  did  ioi  Udy 
or  damoseli.'  .  .  .  And  then  hee  uid, 
'Faire  damoKcli,  I  «ill  grauot  you  to 
weare  a  token  ot  youn  upon  my  helmet. 
and  tbercfore  what  it  ia,  show  me.'  'Str,' 
said  ihee,  'it  ia  a  red  sleeve  oi  mine 
of  scarlet,  irell-embroadered  with  sreat 
pearles.'  And  so  ahee  bniugfal  It  him" 
(Malory).  — Ed,| 

P.  3gs.  col.  J,  lines  lo-n. 
Bare,  at  a  viU  wave  in  Ike  vide  Norlk-Sea, 
Creea-gliinmeria/  loaard    Ihe  aHHmU,  btars, 

mlh  alt 
lis  ilarmy  crests  thai  smoke  at^iasl  Ikr  skies, 
DmDH  on  a  bark. 
Seen  on  ■  voyage  ti  mine  to  Norway. 

["Neit  day  (July  a4lh,  1B58)  very  fine 
but  in  the  night  toward  mortiing  storm 
arose  and  oar  lop-mast  was  broken  oS.  I 
stood  Dext  roomiog  a.  long  time  by  the 
cabin  door  and  watched  the  green  set 
looking:  like  a  mountainous  country-  '"'- 
off  waves  with  foam  at  the  top  loaldng 
like  snowy  mountains  bounding  tbe  scene ; 
one  great  wave,  green-dining,  past  with 
all  ita  crests  smoking  high  up  beside  the 
veasel.  As  I  stood  there  came  a  sudden 
hurricane  and  roared  drearily  in  the  funnel 
for  twenty  seconds  and  post  away"  (Letter 
/rvM  my  Jalker  la  my  mcllia) ,  —  En.l 

P.  403.  col.  I,  line  18.  gkasUy  trace. 
Vision  of  Gmncvete. 

P.  402.  col.  1,  Une  17. 
Thtn  as  a  tiOU  kdpless  iiuutenl  hWi. 
Chaffinch. 

Pp.  4O5-40J.  i"'Mylord  Sir  Launceiot, 
now  I  see  that  yee  will  depart ;  faiie  and 
curteous  knight,  have  mercy  upon  mee, 
and  sufler  mee  not  to  die  for  your  love.' 
'What  would  yee  that  I  didP'  said  Sir 
Launceiot.  'I  would  have  you  unto  my 
husband,'  said  th?  maide  Fllaine.  'Faire 
damoseU,  I  Ihanke  you,'  said  Sir  Launceiot ; 
'but  certunly,'  said  he,  'I  cost  mCe  never 
to  be  tnamed.'  .  .  ,  'Alas,'  said  she, 
'then  must  I  needes  die  for  your  love'" 
(Maloiy).  —  Ed.) 


Was  nolit  man  bul  made  igiwblt  talk. 
The  noblest  are  ever  subject  to  calumny. 

P.  401,  col.  t,  line  I. 
/  hear  0/  nimaurs  fiyinf  Ikra'  your  anirl. 
Rumours  of  bis  love  for  Elaine. 

P.  408,  col.  I.  lines  vt-ag.  ["Most 
noble  knight,  m;  lord  Sir  Ljiuncelot  du 
Lake,  now  hath  death  made  us  two  at 
debate  for  your  love :  I  wa.<  your  lover, 
that  men  called  the  fairs  maiden  of  Astolat : 
therefore  unto  all  ladies  1  make  my  moane ; 
yet  for  my  soule  that  yee  pray,  and  bury 
me  at  the  least,  and  offer  yee  my  masse- 
peny.  This  is  my  last  request :  and  a 
deane  mude  I  died.  I  take  God  to  my 
wllncsse.  Pray  for  my  soule.  Sir  Launce- 
iot. as  thou  artaknigbt  pearles"  (Malory). 
-Ed.] 


Was  tUkesl,  Artkur  leading,  slowly  went 
Tkt  marshairi  Order  of  Iheir  TabU  Rmmd. 
And  Laitncdot  sad  beyond  kis  woni,  to  set 
Tke  maid<n  buritd,  nol  as  m*  nnktuivn, 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies. 
And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  tuten. 
And  wkin  Ihe  knigku  kad  laid  ker  comdy 

ktad 
Low  in  tkt  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings. 

This  psasage  and  the  "tower-stair" 
passage  (p.  joj)  are  among  the  best  blank 
verse  in  Latuclel  and  Elaine,  I  think. 

11  asked  my  father  why  he  did  not  write 
an  Idyll  "How  Sir  Lancelot  came  unto 
the  hermitage,  and  how  he  took  the  habit 
unto  him;  how  he  went  to  Almesbury  and 
found  Queen  Guinevere  dead,  whom  they 
brought  to  Glastonbury;  and  how  Sir 
Lancelot  died  a  holy  man" ;  and  he 
answered,  "Because  it  could  not  be  done 
better  than  by  Malory."  My  father  loved 
bis  own  great  imaginative  knight,  the 
Lancelot  of  the  Idylls,  —  Eo.| 

P.  410.      The    Holy    GaAn..      [First 
published    in    1869.     See    Malory.    13-17. 
The  story  ol  this  Idyll  is  full  of  my  father's 
invcntioa    and    imagiuation.     "Fiuth    de-    t/ 
dines,  religion  in  many  tunw  from  pnctictl 


.GcKHjIc 


goodness  to  the  quest  alter  the  supenutunl 
and  marvetlout  and  sd&sb  letisioua  endte- 
ment.  Few  are  those  for  whom  the  quest 
ii  a.  source  of  spiritual  strength." 

My  mother  notes  in  ber  Journal:  "1868. 
Sept.  glk.  A.  read  a  bit  of  his  San  Craal, 
vhich  he  has  just  bei^n.  Sept^  Hik.  He 
has  almost  finished  the  Sm  Grant,  It 
came  like  a  breath  of  inspiration.  Sipl. 
23rd.  We  (oak  Lionel  10  Eton.  ...  At 
Dr.  Warre's  request  A.  read  the  San  Graal 
MS.  complete  in  the  garden.  iS6g.  Hay 
iSlk.  A.  read  the  San  Graal.  I  doubt 
whether  the  San  Graal  would  have  been 
written  but  for  my  endeavour,  and  the 
Queen's  wish,  and  that  of  the  Crown 
Princess.  Thank  God  for  it.  He  has 
had  the  subject  in  his  niind  for  years,  ever 
since  he  began  to  ¥irite  about  Arthur  and 
his  knights." 

About  this  poem  my  father  said  to  me : 

or  a  drama  0!  King  .Arthur,  and  I  thought 
that  I  should  take  twenty  years  about  the 
work.  They  will  now  say  that  I  have  been 
forty  years  about  it.  The  Holy  Grail  is 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  my  poem;. 
I  have  erpreased  there  my  strong  feeling 
.  as  to  the  Reality  of  the  Unseen.  The 
end,  where  the  King  speaks  of  his  work 
and  of  his  vi^ons,  is  intended  to  be  the 
summing  up  of  all  in  the  highest  note  by 
the  highest  of  men." 

These  three  lines  (f^.  414-425)  ia  Arthur's 
speech  are  the  (spiritually)  central  lines  of 
the  poem: 


die, 


In  moments  when  he  feels  he 

And  knows  himself  no  vi^n  to  himself, 

Not  the  high  God  a  visioi 

Sir  James  Knowles  wril 


ce  on  the  subject  of  his  Idylls  oj 


ably  upta 


J  man  in  England,  and  you 
_d  when,  in  1B6;  and  iltet- 
01  frequent  guest  at  Ciapham 

:t  cd  making  a  whole  great 


-f^.    In  1&60  he  gav.  n 

iBiiBQwnhand  whkhL 

thirty  nr  forty  years  old ,  He  said  (hat  in  time  . 
eariydayjlaboul  1810)  the  poem  was  to  be  a  an 
ol  allegory  of  the  Churth.  but  that  mnr  Kiw 
Arthur  was  to  stand  b  a  symbolic  way  for  tke 
Soul,  and  his  Knights  for  the  human  m ^if^  I 

ibeforraof  aktteru 
meaoing  of  the  vhol 
ucnn  tSe  lioes  be  h 
said,  however,  tb-'  ' 

Idylls 


lioga  in  evoything  be  v 
le  trouble  and  changiag 
DD   durinx   the   product! 

thai,  for  the  greater  securi 
caused  the  proofs  of  Ibem 


rith  pob- 


tbem  lobeial 

^,™^^  '23 

aJtennrdt  would    write    such    Ictlera    as   tte 
following; 

Fauinckiid.  Fushwat^ 
Isle  ot  Wii;ht,  April  j,  i!;i. 

Gu«th  ii not  finished  yet.  Ileft  himoffoan 
allogelhcr,  finding  him  tnore  difbcult  to  deal 
with  than  anylhine  I  had  ever  tried.  exceplBC 
perhaps  Aylmer's  Field.     If  I  were  at  laicm. 

the  speakers  "Gareth."  "l^nelte."  over  Ibt 
uiiMnap  of  their  talk,  and  no  avoid  Ik 
tuil   "said"   imd    its   varieties,    lie   irort 


would  b.  _ 


.. 1  k. 

and  peibapA  so 


eday  il 


Edward  FitzGersld's 
Holy    Grail    is:    "The     whole     myth     of 
Arlbui's  Round  Table  Dynasty  in  Britain 

'  See  Appeadii,  rmayMs  mJ  Mi  Ftimii. 


presents  itself  before  toe  with  a  sort  of 
cloudy,  Stonehenge  gruideur.  I  am  not 
sure  if  the  <^  linights'  Advenluies  do  not 
■ell  upoD  me  bettei,  touched  in  some  Lyric 
Way,  like  your  own  Lady  aj  ShaiaU.  I 
never  could  caie  lor  Spenser,  Tasso, 
Ariosto,  whose  epic  has  a  balbuJ  ring 
atwut  it.  But  I  never  could  care  much 
for  the  old  Prose  Romances  either,  except 
Don  Quixole.  .  .  .  They  talk  of  'meta- 
physeal Depth  and  Subtlety.'  Pray,  is 
there  none  in  Tht  Palace  of  Art,  The 
Vision  aj  Jta  (which  last  touches  on  the 
Limit  o(  Disgust  wittiout  ever  falling  in), 
LoehsUy  Bail  also,  with  some  little  Fas^n. 
I  think  !  only  that  all  these  being  clear  to 
the  Bottom,  as  well  as  beautiful,  do  not 
seem  to  Codtney  eyes  so  deep  as  Muddy 


Wat 


-Ed.) 


P.  411,  col.  I,  Une  I. 

O  brolker.  I  have  leen  Ml  yew-lree  smake. 

The  pollen  in  Spring,  which,  blown 
abroad  by  the  wind,  looks  like  smoke. 
Cf.  Memoir,  vol.  u.  p.  S3,  and  /• 
Memoriam,  thjt 

P.  411,  col.  1,  line  31.  Aramai.  Ati- 
matbea,  the  home  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who,  accofiting  to  the  legend,  received  in 
the  Grail  the  blood  that  flowed  from  our 
Lead's  side. 

P.  411,  col.  1,  lines  i,  3. 

tpAcR  the  dead 
Went  aanderitit  a'tr  Moriah. 
[Cf.  St.  Matthew  nvii.  50  fi,  —  Ed.) 


P.  413,  col.  I,  line  14.  'The  Siege 
ftnloui.'  The  perilous  seat  which  stands 
for  the  spiritual  imagination. 

("And  anon  he  brought  him  unto  the 
Siege  Perilous,  where  beside  sat  Sir 
Launcelot.  And  the  good  old  man  lift 
Up  the  doth,  and  found  there  letters  that 
said,  'This  is  the  siege  of  Sir  Galahad,  the 
good  knight,'  'Sir,'  said  the  old  man, 
'wit  yee  well  this  pUce   is  yours.'      And 


P.  414,  col.  I,  hue  ji.  (The  four  mnes  1 
represent  human  progress ;  the  savage  state 
of  society;  the  state  where  man  lords  it 
over  the  beast;  the  full  development  of 
man ;  the  progress  toward  spiritual  ideals. 
—  Ed.) 

P.  414,  col.  I,  line  16. 
In  unremarsejul  folds  of  rattinf  fin. 

This    line    gives    ooomatopodcally    the 


P.  4TS,  col.  I,  lines  18,  ig. 
'Ah,   Gaiakad,   Galahad,'    said   the    King. 

•M  such 
Ai  thou  art  is  Ike  nsian.  not  for  these' 

The  king  thought  that  most  men  ought 
to  do  the  duly  that  lies  closest  10  them,  and 
that  to  few  only  is  given  the  sjMrilual  en- 
thusiasm. Those  who  have  it  not  ought 
not  to  afiect  it. 

P.  . 
(Seen. 

P.  416,  col.  I,  line  ij,  wyiieni,  two- 
legged  dragon.     Old  French  vnnre,  viper. 

P.  416,  col.  I.  lines  jo-13. 
But  even  vjaie  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ale 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  Ihingi  al  met 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
A  ad  tkirsling.  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
The  gratification  of  sensual  appetite  brings 
Perdvale  no  content. 

P.  416,  col.  3,  Iinesi4  top.  4i7,col.  i,  line 
1.     Not  does  wifdy  love  and  the  love  of  the 

P.  417,  col.  1,  lines  3-10.  Nor  does 
wealth,  which  is  worship!  by  labour, 

P.  417,   col,  I,  Unes    11-31.      Nor  does 

1*.  417,  col.  I,  line  33  to  col.  i,  line  11. 
Nor  does  Fame. 

P.  417,  col.  1,  line  35. 

Led  on  Ike  gray-haU'd  uisdom  of  the  east. 
The  Magi. 


v,Google 


p.   418,  ool.   2,  line  ]4<    sccriHt.   con- 

P.  41S.  col.  1,  line  3. 

I  sou  Ike  fitry  jaa  ai  of  a  chOd. 

(See  Malory,  ivii,  20:  "And  tben  he 
took  ui  ubbly  (a  <;ake  a\  the  Sacismeiit), 
which  WM  madr  in  the  likenease  of  bread; 
uid  at  the  lifting  up  there  cuce  a  figure  in 
Ihe  likenesae  oi  »  child,  and  (he  visage  waa 
as  bright  and  red  as  any  fire,  and  smole 
himself  into  that  bread.  90  that  they  all 
san  thai  Ihe  bread  was  formed  of  a  Sesbly 


imagiDe   miracles,   and   >o   storm   is   em- 
phasized. 

P.  418.  col.  I,  line  M-  |My  father  looked 
on  this  description  of  Sir  Galahad's  quest, 
and  on  that  of  Sir  Lancelot's,  as  among  the 
best  blank  ver^  be  had  written.  He 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  five 
virions  of  the  Criil,  as  seen  by  the  Holy 
Nun,  Sit  Galahad,  Sir  Perdvale,  Sir 
Lancelot,  Sir  Bors.  accordinR  lo  their 
different,  thdr  own  peculiar  natures  and 
drcumstances,  their  selflessness,  and  the 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  (heir  Christian - 
ity.  He  dwelt  on  the  mystical  treatment 
of  every  part  of  his  subject,  and  said  [he 
key  ia  to  be  found  in  a  careful  reading  of 
Sir  PerdvaU's  viaons.  He  would  also  call 
attention  to  the  babbling  homely  utterances 
of  (he  village  priest  Ambrosiu<:  as  a  contrast 
lo  Che  sweeping  passages  oI  blank  verse 
that  set  forth  the  visions  of  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm. —  Ed.] 

P.  411.  col.  I.  lines  3,  4- 

Paynim  amid  IhHr  eirilts.  and  Ike  slanei 

Tkry  pikk  up  s!raigkl  !a  heaven. 
The   temples   and   upright    stones   of   the 
Druidic  ri-liRlon. 


Th. 


I,   line  g.    A  muctint  fire. 
ippers  that  were  said  to  dwell 
Lyonnesse  seofled  at  .Perceval. 


P.  411,  col.  3.  lilKS  4.  5. 

UuitneetGraa 
ended  and  past. 
tt  might  have  been  a  meteor. 
P.  411.  col.  J,  Unesio,  II. 

5ir  Bon  it  mi 
Wkn  jpake  ta  Im. 
|Cf,  p.  411.  col.  I,  lines  13.  14: 
Ycl  one  of  your  own  knights,  agues!  ofoon 
Told  us  of  this  in  our  refectory.  Ed.| 

P.   i,ii,    col.    I,   line   38.      basilisks,  the 
fabulous  crown'd  serpent  whose  look  kiDtii 
P,  411,  col.  3,  line  iS.     (tckatriat.   Ia 
heraldry,  winged  snakes. 
P.  431,  col.  i.  line  3*}.    taiboti.  bcnldic  1 

Pp>  430,  431-       ["And   (here  he  ail 
'My   sinne  and   my   wTetcbedoesse  but   | 
brought   me   unto   great   dishooour:    fa  ! 
when  I   sought   worldly   adventures,  ai   < 
worldly  desires,  I  eva-  achie\'ed  tbem,  i»i    ' 
had  Che  better  in  every  place,  and  ne<tr   \ 
was  I  discomfited  in  no  quarrell,  were  a 
right  or  wrong.     And  now  1  take  upon  m    | 
the  adventures  of  holy  (hinga:   and  nml 
see  and   undcrstan   that   mine  old  am 
hindreth  mee,  and  also  shametli  met.  v 
chat  I  had  no  power  to  stire  nor  to  ifcak 
when  the  holy  blood  appeared  befdn  bk' 
So  thus  hee  sorrowed  till  it  was  day.  ifti 
heard  the  foules  of  the  ayre  sing ;   tlu  ni 
heesomewhatcomforted"  (Malory).  —  Ei . 

P,  433,  col.  J,  lines  13.  14. 

only  tki  ranndtd  <«*« 

Tkn'  Ike  tali  oriel  m  Ike  rMiMt  sem. 

|My  father  was  fond  of  quoting  dm 
tines  for  the  beauty  of  (he  sound.  "Ik 
lark"  in  (be  tower  toward  (be  rising  k: 
symboliies  Hope.  —  Ed.) 

P.  434.  col.  I,  line  tj.  dtafer  Um  * 
blue-eyed    cat.     |Ci.     Darwin's    Oi(b"    ■ 


Specie 


■'TTius 


itirely  white  and  have  blue  eyes  •>* 
generally  deaf;  but  it  has  lately  bu 
pcHn(ed  out  by  Mr.  Tail  that  thii  i« 
confined  to  (he  males."  —  Ed.| 

P.  414,  col.  3,  line  j, 
{And  ipaie  I  nol  lot  Haly.  O  my  bn^ 

refers  to  King  Arthur's  >peMb  (pfk  i«i-    1 


.Gotit^le 


l),  given  ia  Malory  u  FoUom:  — 
Vial'  said  King  Arthur  unto  Sir 
waine,  'yen  have  nigh  slaine  me  with 
;  vowe  aud  promise  that  y^  have 
de;  for  through  you  yee  have  bereft 
e  of  the  fairegl  (eUowship  and  the  truest 
uughthood  that  ever  were  leeDe  tosethei 
my  realme  of  the  worid.  For  when 
7  shall  depart  from  b 


I    shaU  D 


1  this 


there  shall  many  die  in  the 
at,  and  so  it  forethinketh  me  a  iittle; 
I  have  loved  them  as  well  as  my  lite, 
crefore  It  shall  grieve  me  right  sore  the 
aration  of  this  fellowship,  for  1  have 
1  an  old  custome  to  have  them  in  my 
owship.    And  therewith  teaces  fell  into 


eyc3. 


-Ed.] 


'.  414.  col.  3,  line  14  to  p.  415,  col.  1. 
'  a.  Arthor  niatcstt  that  all  the 
lerioJ  universe  may  be  but  vision. 
St  far  back  aa  iSjq  my  father  had 
Uen  to  my  mother:  "Annihilate  within 
xsdf  these  two  dreams  ol  Space  and 
le."  "I  think,"  he  said,  "matter  is 
-ely  the  shadow  of  something  greater 
a  itseU,   whidi  we  poor  sbort-sighled 


-Ed,] 


t,  col.  a 


■  mamaUs  vhen  he  fteli  hi  cannot  die. 

nd  knMBs  himself  w  wiion  le  himielf, 

W  Ike  Ugh  Gad  a  vision. 
The  Anciast  Sate: 

for  more  than  once  when  I 

all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 
mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed. 

1  past  Into  the  Namdess.  as  a  doud 

ts  into  Heaven,    1  tsuch'd  my  limbs, 

c  strange  not  mine  —  and  yet  no  shade 
of  doubt, 

uttn  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 
gain  of  such  Urge  life  aa  match'd  with 

e  Sun  to  spark.  Ed.J 

,  415,  col.  I,  lines  1,  i. 

Hw  IhaiOne 
Wkc  mi  agHn. 
Sy   father  said   <I   think)   about   this 
age:   "There  is  something  miraculous 
3Q 


in  man,  and  there  is  more  in  Christianity 
than  some  people  think.  It  is  enough  to 
look  on  Christ  as  Divine  and  Ideal  without 
defining  more.  They  will  not  easily  beat 
the  charartiT  of  Chri.'l,  that  union  of  man 
and  wiHnan.  strength  and  sweetness."  — 
Ed.| 


—  Ed.I    Almost  the  saddest  of  the  Idylls. 
The  breaking  of  the  stonn. 

P.4>S.™l.  i,llne«4,j. 

/(  seem'd  to  PrUtas  Ikat  Iht  lent  vilkota 

Burnt  <u  a  Initin  fire  of  tnuralds. 

Seen  as  I  lay  in  the  New  Forest.  [This 
whole  passage  is  descriptive  ol  (he  New 
Forest,  which  he  called  "the  finest  bit  of 
old  England  left,  the  most  peculiar."  — 
Ed.] 

F.  4JO,  col.  1,  line  9.      prmntil,  noblest. 

P.  4JT,  col.  >.  line  29.  lurdant,  from 
Old  French  ioufdin,  heavy.  fCf.  Scott's 
Ablxil,  iv,:  "I  found  the  careless  lurdane 
feeding  him  with  unwashed  flesh."  —  Ed.J 

P.  4j>,  col.  I,  line  14. 
And  the   Toord  af  Ike   leumey  oerass  ha 


The  li 


is  their  t 


ives   the 


f  the  sword 


nd  when  he  cam  to  the  pavilions  he 
lied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  pulled  out  his 
sword  naked  in  his  hand,  and  went  straight 
to  them  where  as  they  lay  together,  and 
yet  he  thought  that  it  were  great  shame  for 
him  to  sley  them  sleeping,  and  laid  the 
naked  sword  overt hwart  both  thdr  throalcs. 
and  then  he  tooke  his  horse,  and  rod  forth 
his  way,  making  great  and  wofull  lamenta- 
tion" (Malory).  — Ed.J 

P.  434.  col.  1,  line  1%.  Yea,  between  Iky 
lips  —  and  thorp.  |Cf.  Cymbdint,  Ui.  iv. 
3S,  —  Ed.) 

P.  435.  The  Last  TotJuMAiiBNT. 
(First  published  in  The  CimlempBrary 
Stiira,  December  1871.  The  bare  out- 
line of  (he  story  and  of  the  vengeance  of 
Mark  is  taken  from  Malory;  my  father 
often  referred  with  pleasure  to  his  citation 
of   the   half- humorous,    half -pathetic   fool 


p.  u6,  col.   I,   line  S.     ilrangtri  la  Ike 

tongiu,  rough. 

P.  436,  tol.  1,  line  8.  Wbs/  slump, 
where  the  hand  hid  been  cut  off  and  the 
stump  had  been  pitched 


P.  437.  col.  2,  line  4,    voifd.  drooped, 
[CI.  Ramltl,  l.ii.  70; 
'.'Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lide 
Seek  for  thy  noble  falh«r  in  the  dust." 


A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugh  —  Trislram  —  late 
From  overstas  in  Brillany  relum'd. 
He  was  a  harper  and  a  hunter. 

["And  50  TriBlram  learned  to  be  an 
huper  passing  all  other,  that  there  was 
none  such  called  in  no  countrey.  And  so 
in  harping  and  in  iostrujncnta  of  musike 
bee  applied  himself  in  his  youth  for  to 
leame,  and  after  as  he  growed  in  his  might 
and  strength,  he  laboured  ever  in  hunting 
and  hawking,  so  that  we  never  read  of  no 
gentleman    more    that    so    used    himscU 

"And  every  day  Sir  Tiistiam  would 
ride  in  hunting;  for  Sir  Tristram  was  that 
lime  called  the  best  chaccr  of  the  world, 
and  the  noblest  blower  of  an  home  of  all 
manner  of  meaEures,  For  as  bookes  re- 
port, of  Sir  Tristram  came  all  the  good 
termea  of  venety  and  of  hunting,  and  the 
sises  and  measures  of  blowing  of  an  borne. 
Arkd  of  him  we  had  first  all  the  termes  of 
hawking,  and  which  were  beasts  of  chace 
and  beasts  of  venery,  aod  what  were 
verminea,  and  all  the  blasts  that  long  to  all 
manner  of  games.  First  to  the  uncoupcUng, 
to  the  seeking,  to  the  rechace.  to  the  Qight, 
to  the  death,  and  to  strak.  and  many  other 
blasts  and  termes,  that  all  nianner  of 
!  cause  to   the  world's  end 


to  praise  Sir  Tristram  and  to  pny  in  U 
soule"  (Malory).  —  Ed.] 

P.  iiS.  col.  I,  Une  14.  ^rl  Ifei  i 
puresi,   brelhetf     Because  the  Quae  b 

"The  purest  of  thy  knigtat 
May  use  them  for  the  purest  of  mj  imidi' 

P.  4j8,  col.  I,  lines  17-18  to  col  i.  5b 
1-6.  It  was  the  law  to  give  the  priaa 
some  lady  on  the  Beld,  but  the  lin  n 
broken,  and  Tristram  the  courteous  lui  ^ 
his  courtesy,  for  the  great  sin  of  Lincdil 
was  sapping  the  Round  Table. 

P.  438,  ml,  I.  line  14. 
Tie  sKBtBdrop  only,  Jhwrrini  Ikro'  lie  jw. 
Because  Ihey  were  dressed  in  while. 

P.  438,  col.  ],  lines  Ji,  ja. 
Likcn'd  Ihtm,  saying,  as  vken  tatmi 

cM 
Falls     an     Ike    numnlain    m     minn^ 


Seen  by  d 

eat 

MflrreniE 

P.  439. 

col. 

.  line  jS. 

Rtr  iainHer 

Mmudfa 

<{<>»•   hAHUk 

Isolt  of  the  white  bands. 

P.  439. 

col. 

,  line  33. 

shdl,h)A 

P.   440 
Orpheus. 

col 

I.  line  16.    Ptjmm  l^ 

P.   440 

Lyra, 

col 

1,  line  3 

h»p^iM, 

P.  440 
the  juice 
inembert 

col.  3,  line  17.    bwmn  4^ 
of   the  common   spuigc    1  ^ 
wo  early  Uoes  of  mine: 

P.  441,  col.  I,  line  ij,  ilnr.  trail 
P.  441,  col,  I,  line  13.  /etmKfi,  dni(i 
P.  441.    ool.    I.    line    17.   Ifa 


Heiai  in  dtsd  nifkl  along  tkal  MUr-ti^ 
Drops  pu,  and  a/ler  lA  (rear  wUrs  trul 
Whilenint   for    half    a    Uagne,   ai  I 


Cooxic 


Far    over    iands    marhled   mth    mt 

From  Itis  and  liss  U>  HOlkini. 

\i  I  have  heard  and  Mm  the  set 

shore  of  Mablechoipe. 

P.    4 4 J,    col.    2,    line    »o.     Ali 
Altar,  two  Stan  in  the  Great  Bear. 

P.    441.   col.    I,    line    as.     ai   H 
Uoab'saw.     |Cf.  a  Kings  iii.  3!. - 

P.  443.  col.  1.  line  B,    What,  i 


"She" 


Windiog  »tone  itairease. 

P.  444,  col.  I,  line  7.  SaUint  /n"" 
trdand.  Tristram  had  told  his  uncle 
MarL  o[  the  beauty  of  Isolt.  when  he  saw 
her  in  Iieland.  so  Mark  demanded  her  hand 
in  maniane,  whidi  he  obtained.  Then 
Mark  sent  Tristram  to  fetch  her  as  in  my 
IdylU  Arthur  seni  Lancelot  for  Guinevere. 

P.  44S,  col.  I,  line  24.  malkin  in  Ihe 
mast,  slut  among  the  beech  nuts. 

P.  446,  col.  I,  line  10. 

BtUtved  hintsef/  a  grtaltr  than  kimidf. 
When  the  man  had  an  ideal  before  him. 

P.  446.  col.  I,  line  30. 

The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour. 
Seen  by  me  in  the  Museum  at  Chiistiania 

P.  446,  cd.  I,  line  n.  ya^gaie.  Old 
word,  and  sEiU  provincial  for  the  green 
wood-pecker  (so  called  irom  its  laugbtec). 
In  Sussex  "yafiel," 

P.  446,  ml,  >,  line  30  to  p.  447,  col.  i, 
line  7-  Like  an  old  Gaelic  song  —  the  two 
stars  symbolic  of  the  two  tsolts. 

P.  447,  col.  I,  lines  33,  33.  ["Also 
that  false  traitour  King  Marke  dew  the 
noMe  knight  Sir  Tristram  as  he  sat  harping 
before  his  lady  La  beale  Isoud,  with  a 
trenchant  glaive,  for  whose  death  was 
much  bewailing  of  every  knight  that  ever 
was  in  King  Arthur's  daies.  .  .  .    And  La 


Beale  Isoud  died  swooning  upon  the  cross 
ir  Tristram^  whereof  was  great  pty" 
(Malory).-  En.] 

P.  447.  GujHEVF.RE.  [First  published  — 
n  iSsg,  This  Idyll  is  largely  original, 
being  founded  on  the  following  passage 
from  Malory ;  "  And  so  shee  went  to 
Almesbury,  and  there  shee  let  make  her- 
self a  nuane  and  ware  white  doathes  and 
blackr.  And  great  penoance  shee  tooke 
irer  did  sinfuU  lady  in  this  land :  and 
:r  creature  could  make  her  merry, 
but  lived  in  fastings,  prayers,  and  almes 
deedes,  that  all  manner  of  people  mervaited 
how  vertuously  shee  was  changed.  Now 
leave  wee  Qucene  Guenevei  in  Almesbury, 
that  was  a  nuane  in  white  doathes  and 
blacke:  and  there  she  was  abbesse  and 
ruler,  as  reason  would."  Guinevere  was 
called  Gwcnhwyvar  (the  white  ghost)  by 
the  banis,  and  is  sud  by  Taliessin  to  have 
been  "of  a  haughty  dispoMtion  even  in 
her  youth,"  Malory  rails  her  the  daughter 
of  Leodi^ron  of  the  land  of  Camelyard. 

According   to   Geoffrey   of   Monmouth, 
"Guanhumara"  was   "descended    from  a 
noble   family   of   Romans,   and   educated  * 
under    Duke    Cador    of    Cornwall,     and 
surpassed  in  beauty  all  the  women  of  the 

"Some  one,"  writes  roy  father,  "asks 
how  long  it  look  to  arrUe  Guiiteverif 
About  a  fortnight."  He  used  to  sb> 
something  of  this  kind:  "Perfection  in 
art  is  perhaps  more  sudden  than  we  think ; 
but  then  the  long  preparation  for  it,  that 
unseen  germination,  that  is  what  we  ignore 
and  forget." 

My  mother  notes  in  her  Journal:  "July 
oth,  i8s7-  A.  ha.s  brought  me  as  a  birth- 
day present  the  first  two  lines  that  he  has 
made  of  Guinevere,  which  might  be  the 
nudeus  ol  a  great  poem.  Arthur  is  partinK 
from  Guinevere,  and  says; 


Never  lie  by  thy  side ; 


P.  447,  line  3.  Aliaetbury,  near  Stone- 
henge,  now  Amesbury. 

P.  449,  col.  2,  line  13-  *»wrf-  Angla- 
Saxon  husd,  the  Eucharist. 

P.  451,  col.  2,  line  ii.    spigel.  the  bung. 


p.  453,  col.  I,  IJne  II.  Budc  and  Boi. 
North  oF  Tintagil.  .^ 

P.  4S3,  col.  J,  line  15.  Thai  setm'd  Ihe 
keatens.  {This  simile  wu  made  from  Che 
hyacinths  in  the  Wilderaess  at  Farringfard. 
—  Ed.] 

P,  4s6.  col,  2,  line  14.  Peitdtatoaship. 
The  headship  oi  the  tribes  who  had  con- 
federated aflainsi  the  Lords  lA  the  White 
Horse.  "Pendnmon"  not  a  dactyl  as 
some  make  it,  but  P6i-dr&Ei>n.  Tho'  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Puloit  of  Arl,  I 
cnited  one  line  with  Pendragon.  I  never  in 
reading  pronounced  it  daclylically,  but 
Pendrie^n. 

P.   4ST.   ci^,   1,   line   t4.    vait.    See  p. 

-•  P.  4s8.  The  Passing  op  Abthob, 
("The  temporary  triumph  of  evil,  (he 
coofu^on  o(  moral  order,  closing  in  the 
Great  Battle  of  the  West."  This  complete 
Idyll  was  published  in  iSbg.  169  lines  at 
the  beginning  and  jo  lines  at  the  end  were 
added  to  the  Uarle  d'Arlkur,  originally 
publi^ed  in  1S42.  Cf.  Notes  on  the 
"Morte  d' Arthur,"  JdtiHoit,  vol.  i.  pp. 
5a4-390.  — Eo.l 

P.  4SS.  line  14.  truer  goi.  Cf.  the 
demiurge  of  Plato,  and  the  gnostic  belief 


dthew 


rid. 


?.  458,  0 


blimin 
Along  a  wandering  wind, 

ahae  panduntur  inanes 
Suspensac  ad  ventos, 

Virgil.  -4eB,vi.  740-741, 
P.  .ISO.  col.  I,  lines  13,  14. 
0  IK,  my  King,  lei  pass  vihalnf  will. 
Elves,    and    Ike    karmlea    glamour    of   Iht 

Mi. 

The  legends  which  cluster  round  the  King's 


I,  col.   I,  li 
n.    ThesF 


i  19.    /or  Ike  gknil  ii 


P.   45O1   col.    I,   line    16,    fragmenl!  0/ 
fergoUen  peopUs.     Perhaps  old  Celts. 

P-  450,  col.  1,  line  13. 

Burn'i  al  kit  ivrnsl  in  Ike  rttling  year. 
Hm  wmter  acditice. 


Cf.  ir(,uTXo»/n>u  ^nc 
P.  4Si>-  col.  I,  lines  ; 

I  Ankur  fouiU  a  flit 


I    lasl.    dim 


>S  fl 


A  Vision  of  Death. 

P.    460,     col.     I,    line    13.    MMiWi' 
Uaspkemies.     Ci.  Rev.  ivi.,  the  b«tle  « 
Armageddon. 
P.  460,  col,  I,  lines  1.  3. 
A  nd  nriling  fi>t.alf»g  Ike  ghtmy  ihrna 
TIk  toia  0!  days  ef  M  and  days  la  k.       I 
This  grim  battle  in  the  mist  conmu 
with  Arthur's  glorious  battle  in  the  Cnui 
of  Arthur,   fought  on   a  bright  day  *ba 
"he    saw    the   smallest    rock    far   on  lie 
faintest  hill," 

P.  46;.  col.  I,  line  16.  And  jtub; 
....  ID  dn  arch.  The  eitn  sytlabk  pm 
the  tush  of  the  twotd  as  it  is  wtoiicil  a 

P.  463.  col.  1,  line  17. 

Sliel  like  a  streamer  0/  At  nortian  mm 
The  Aurora  Borealis. 

r.  463,  col.  1.  hoe  18.  tki  mtni 
isles  of  winter,  icebergs.  , 

P.  463,  col.  I,  Une  26.  draviiit  ikia 
breath,  breathing  more  heavily.  1 

P.  463.  col.  2,  line  iS.  As  in  a  piOvi 
ypa^ati    (Aesch.    At.  ui 


-Ed,| 
P.  464,  col.  1 


:  31.  lUe  tke  tiAni 
tnaon.  when  smitten  by  the  rinDg  as 
Cf.    Fatima,    "Like    a    danled    morair-.; 

V.  4(15,  col.  1,  line  j. 
From  the  treat  deep  lo   Iht  grtal  drnf  k 

goes. 
See  Merlin's  song  in  The  CfMMf  <f  Jfdv, 
P-31S.  I 

P.  465,  col.  2,  line  ij. 
Then  from  Ihc  iaacn  it  seem'd  Ihen  emt. 
but  faint. 

From  (the  dawti)  the  Kast.  wbescekHi 
sprung  all  the  great  religions  of  the  waU 
A  triumph  o(  welcome  is  ^ven  to  tim  A 
has  proved  himadi  "  DOIE  thftn  camfiBV.' 


p.  465.  col.  1.  line  14.  on  arch  0/ 
hatui.    [Ci.  Soph.  Otd.  Cot.  1650: 

dnurra  B   abrbr  ititiAria^  4riffgiof 
X«V  irr4x<'"a  tparit.  Ed,} 

P.  46s,  col.  I,  line  aS. 

Frirni  fell  A>  J«js  dful  ni»i>t  into  liskl. 
The  puipoee  o[  the  Jndivjdunl  man  may 
[ail  for  a  time,  bul  his  worli  cannot  die. 
[To  this  my  lather  would  aitd:  "There 
ate  tw9  hMefy  I  have  always  held  —  thai 
iJiere  is  Sameone  Who  knows  —  Gei  vmlek- 
mg  net  all,  —  a»d  Ihal  Death  is  not  the 
endraU  oj  Man's  eiiilence."  —  Eo.] 

C(.  M^ry^  "Yet  sonune  say  in  many 
partyes  of  Englond  that  King  Arthur  ii 
not  deed,  Bul  bad  by  the  wylle  oC  our 
Lord  Jheau  in  to  another  place,  and  men 
say  that  he  sbal  come  ageyn  and  he  shall 
Wynne  tha  holy  irossc," 

And  cf.  what  Arthur  says  in  Layamon's 
Bnil,  iS&ig,  Uadden's  edition,  vol.  iii. 
p.  144: 

"And  seothe  ich  cumen  wulle 
to  mine  kineriche, 
and  wunien  mid  Brutten, 
mid  muchelere  wunne." 
(And  afterwards  I  will  come  (agaui)  to 
iny  kingdom,  and  dwell  with  the  Britons 
with  much  joy.} 

P.  466.  To  THE  Qi-EEM,  [First  printed 
in  Stiahan's  Library  Edition,  my  father's 
favourite  edition  of  his  worka,  in  1S72-J. 

p.  466,  line  3.  Timemberaik  day.  When 
the  Queen  and  (he  Prince  of  Wales  went 
to  the  thanksgiving  at  Si.  Paul's  (after  (he 
Prince's    dangerous    illness)    in    February 


<UMM. 


1 87  J. 

P.  466,  col.  1,  line  14.  Irue  Nortli. 
Canada.  A  leading  London  journal  hod 
vmtten    advocating    that    Cannda    should 

as   she   was   "too   costly":    hence   thiae 

P.    466,  col.    1,  line    IS.     Baugoitmatil. 


Ihal    fray    Iting.     [The    legendary     Arthur  <«*t 
from   whom   many    mounlijina.    hiUs"  and  flijf,„ 
cairns  throughout  (Jreal  Britain  are  named.  '^ 
-Ed.) 

P.  466.  col.  1,  line  14.  GeoS'ey'i- 
(jeofirey  of  Monmouth's. 

P.  466,  col.  s,  line  14.  ifa/frm-.  Maloiy'a 
name  is  given  as  Maleorye,  Maleore,  and 
MalleoT.  — 

Some  passages  of  (he  Idylls  were  first 
written  in  prow.  See  "The  Dolorous 
Stroke,"  Menu/ir,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

P.  467.  The  Lo\-eh'b  Tale.  The  ' 
original  Preface  to  The  Lover's  Tale  stales 
that  it  was  composed  in  my  nineteenth 
year.  Two  only  of  the  three  parts  then 
written  were  printed,  when,  feeling  the  im- 
perfecllon  of  the  poem,  I  vdthdtew  it  from 
the  presi  One  of  my  friends  however 
who,  boytikc,  ailmircd  the  boy's  work, 
dislribuled  amon^  our  common  associates 
of  that  hour  some  copies  of  these  two  parts, 
without  my  knowlctlffe,  without  the  omis- 
»ons  and  amendments  which  1  had  in 
contemplation,  and  marred  by  the  many 
misprints  of  the  compositor.  Seeing  that 
these  two  parts  have  been  mercilessly 
[Hrated,  and  (hat  what  I  had  deemed 
scarce  worthy  to  live  is  not  allowed  to  die, 
may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  sutler  the  whole 
poem  at  last  to  come  into  the  light  —  accom- 
panied with  a  reprint  of  the  settuel  —  a  work 
of  my  mature  life— r*eCotifliSBpAf' 

[My  father  said:  "'The  Lover's  Tale' 
was  written  before  I  had  ever  seen  Shelley, 
though  It  is  called  Shcllcyan"  —  from  the 
character  of  the  verse,  and  the  liuturiancc 
jndeiuberance  of  the  imagery.  "Allowance 
must  be  madefor  abundanceof  youth.  It 
is  rich  and  full,  but  there  are  mistakes  in  it. 
The  poem  is  the  breath  of  young  Love." 

Andrew  Lang  says:  "Perhaps  not  even 
Keals  in  his  earliest  work  displayed  more 
of  promise,  and  gave  more  aiaurance  of 
genius.  Here  and  there  come  turns  and 
I  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses,' 
which  remind  a  reader  of  things  later  well 
poems  more  mature.     Such  lines 


uxle 


Like  to  B,  low-huDK  and  a  ficiy  sky  — 


Like  sounds  without  the  twilisbC  realm  of 

Wfaich  wandet  round  the  bases  of  the  hills." 
Eo.l 
P.   4QO.    The   Fust  Quaikel.    {FiiM 

published  [n  BaUadi  and  olkir  Pkbu. 
iSSo,  dedicated  to  his  grandson  Alfred 
Browning  Stanley  Tennyson,  bom  i8;8. 
—  Ed.) 

Founded  on  facts  told  me  by  Dr.  Dabbs, 


The 


quairellcd  with  her  husband.  He  slatted 
the  night  of  the  quarrel  for  Jersey;  the 
boat,  in  which  he  was,  struclL  a  reef  and 

[More  than  once  in  his  life  my  father 
lived  much  atnoDg  fisher  folk  bolh  on  (he 
east  and  on  the  south  coast,  Carlyle's 
comment  on  the  poem  was:  "Ah,  hut 
that's  a  dreary  tragic  tale.  Poor  fellow, 
he  was  just  an  honest  plain  man.  and  she 
was  a  curious  production  of  the  century,  and 
I  am  tony  for  that  poor  girl  loo."  —  En.J 

F.  493.  RiZPAB.  [First  published  in 
iS8o.    For  the  title  see  a  Samuel  ui.  —  En,] 

Founded  on  a  paragraph  which  I  read 
in  a  penny  magazine.  Old  BrifhlOH  (lent 
me  by  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mrs. 
Brotherton),  abont  a  poor  woman  at 
Brighlhelmstone  gro|Mng  for  the  body  of 
her  son  at  nights  on  the  Downs.  He  had 
been  hung  in  chains  lor  highway  robbery, 
and  his  corpse  had  been  left  on  the  gallows. 
as  was  customary  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

("When  the  elements  had  caused  the 
clothes  and  flesh  to  decay,  his  aged  mother. 
night  after  night,  in  all  weathers,  and  the 
more  tempestuous  the  weather  the  more 
frequent  the  visits,  made  a  sacred  pilgrim- 
age to  the  lonely  spot  on  the  Downs,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  on  ber  return  she 
alw^s  brought  something  away  with  her 
in  her  apron.  Upon  being  watched  it  was 
discovered  that  the  bones  of  the  hangitig 
ptan  were  the  objects  of  her  search,  and 
as  the  wind  and  rain  scattered  them  on 
the   ground   she   conveyed   them   to   her 


home.  There  she  kept  them.  and.  whea 
the  gibbet  was  stripped  ol  its  bonid 
burden,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night 
she  interred  them  in  the  hallowed  cndoHUe 
of   old   Sboreham    Churchyard.    What  t 

BrigMten).  —  Ed.) 

P.    494,    The    Kostbeeh    Coamct- 

[First  pubhshed  m  1880.  —  Ed.|  FoodiW 
on  a  fact  that  I  heard  in  eariy  youth,  h 
man  set  up  a  bottle  of  gin  in  hii  windo 
when  he  gave  up  drinking.  A  vittiff 
drunkard,  hearing  this  poem  read  it  1 
Village  Rending,  rose  from  bis  scat  ud 
left  the  room.  "Sally."  I  suppose,  ^a 
on  bis  brain,  and  he  was  heard  to  gramhlf 
out,   "Women   knaws   too  mooch  non- 

P.  494.  Verse  iii.  fellle  and  d*m) 
[mend  and  put  new  sides  to.  —  Ed.). 

P.  494.    Verse  iv.    iqiurf  [dirt.  —  &.'. 

P.  494.  Verse  iv.  icramu'd  an'  «nM 
(daweid  and  scratched. — ^  Ed.|. 

P.  495.    Verse  v.  veHr'd  [spent.  —  En.!, 

P.  495-    Verse  a.  lev  [stew.  —  En.]. 

P,  495.  Verse  ri.  num-cumpiii,  ax.- 
compoa. 

P.  406.  Verse  liv.  magfy  [iU-tcmpenl 
—  Ed.1. 

P.  497.  Tke  Revenge  ;  A  KtUM 
or  THE  Fleet.  [First  published  b  H 
Sineleenth  Cenlury,  March  1878,  ubIc 
the  title  of  "Sir  Richard  GrenviDc.  : 
Ballad  of  the  Fleet";  afterwards  pohtitlieJ 
in   BaOadt   amd   Poems.    18S0.    The  In 

At  Floris  in  the  Aiorfs  Sit  Ridur. 
Grenville  lay 
was  on  my  father's  desk  !<»'  two  jttri. 
but  he  set  to  work  and  finished  the  bdU 
at  last  all  at  once  in  a, day  or  two  He 
wrote  to  my  mother :  "Sir  RichU^ 
Grenville,  in  one  ship.  Tkt  Kami, 
fought  fifty-three  Spanish  ships  of  the  fcir 
for  fifteen  hours :  a  tremendous  story,  f^- 
rivalling  Agincourt."  Carlyle's  cmiiiiai 
on  the  poem  was:  "Ehl  Alfred.  )<■ 
have  got  the  grip  of  it."  —  Eo.J 

This  tr«nendous  story  is  told  body  'V 
Waller  Raleigh  in  his  Rtp«rt  af  Uk  l^\ 
oj  Iht  fitU  abmU  Ike  Itki  ej  Ae»rv  it"  j 
tail   summer,   and   by   Froude  —  al«  f* 


Bacon,  "The  action."  says  Froude. 
'  struck  a  deeper  terror,  though  it 
>ul.  the  action  oi  a  single  ship,  into  the 
iiearts  of  the  Spanish  people ;  it  dealt  i 
Ttore  deedly  blow  upon  their  fame  and 
moral  strength  than  the  Annada  itself." 
Sii  Richard  Grenville  commanded  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  first  colony  which  went 
out  to  Virginia.  He  was  always  re- 
i^arded  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  dedared  for  i 
he  would  (arouse  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine,  and  take  the  glasses  between  bi 
teeth  and  crush  them  to  pieces  and  swalloi 
them  down.  Tie  Rnenfi  was  the  sam 
ship  of  500  tons  in  which  Drake  had  sailed 
against  the  Armada  three  years  before  this 
sea-aght.' 

Florfs  is  a  dissyllable,  Azdrte  a  trisyllable. 
P.      tgS.     Verse     vii.      gaUtimi.       Pro- 
nounced   like    "allion"    in     "medallion" 
(derived  from  tolta), 

P.  49g.  Sir  Richard  "commanded  the 
master  gunnei,  whom  he  km 
most  resolute  man.  to  split  and  sink  the 
ship,  that  thereby  nothing  might  remain 
of  glory  or  victory  to  the  Spaniards,  seeing 
in  so  many  hours  they  were  not  able  to 
take  her.  having  had  about  5fteen  hours' 
time,  fiiteen  thousand  men,  and  fifty-three 
sail  of  men  of  war  to  p^oim  it  withal" 
(Raleigh). 

P.  4W-    Verse  xiii. 
'  I  lurt  foMfihl  Jor  Quten  aitd  Failh  like  a 

vdiant  man  and  true ; 
I    have  imiy  dime  my  duty    as  a  nan   is 

bound  IB  dt: 
WUk  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Rickard 
GrtHvUle  die  I' 
"His  exact  words  were:  'Here  die  I, 
Richard  Greenfield,  with  a  joyful  and 
quiet  mind,  for  that  1  have  ended  my  life 
as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do.  that  hath 
fought  for  his  country,  Queen,  religion,  and 
honour.  Whereby  my  soul  most  joyfully 
departelh   out   of    this   body, 


c  R.  L.   : 


"The    Englist 


Ad- 


(toiy.^^icTh 
all,  and  thai  m  qne  ot  tht 
le  Eoslish  laneuiKe.    I  had 


always  leave  behind  It  an  everlasting  fame 
of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier  that  hath 
done  hia  duty  as  be  was  bound  to  do.' 
When  he  had  finished  these  or  such  other 
like  words,  he  gave  up  the  Ghost  with  a 
great  and  stout  courage,  and  00  man 
could  perceive  any  true  ugn  of  heaviness 
in  him."  (Jan  Huygen  van  linschoten, 
translated  into  English  1598.) 

P.  400.    Verse  xiv. 

When  a  wind  from  Ike  land]  they  had 
ruia'i  avakefram  sleep. 
West  Indies.  "A  Sect  of  merchantmen 
joined  the  Armada  immediately  after  Ihc 
battle,  fanning  in  all  140  sail ;  and  of  these 
140  only  ii  ever  saw  Spanish  harbour." 

GervBse  Markham  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
The  Most  Uenourahte  Tragedie  aj  Sir 
Ruriard  Grenuile.  Knight,  in  isgs,  and 
In  his  poalsrript  to  the  poem  writes : 
"What  became  of  the  Revenge  after  Sir 
Richard's  death,  divers  report  diversly, 
but  the  most  probable  and  sulHdent  proofe 
sayeth.  tbat  within  fewe  dayes  after  the 
knightea  death,  there  arose  a  great  storme 
from  the  West  and  North-West.  that  all 
the  Fleet  was  dispersed,  as  well  the  Indian 
Fleet,  -which  were  then  come  unto  them, 
as  all  the  rest  of  (he  Armada,  which 
attended  their  arivall;  of  which  fourteen 
sayle,  together  with  the  Reoenge,  and  her 
two  hundred  Spanyards  were  cast  away 
uponn  the  He  of  St.  Michaels;  so  it 
pleased  them  to  honour  the  buriall  of  that 
renowned  ship  the  RcKnge,  not  suffering 
her  to  perrish  alone,  for  the  great  honour 
sbee  attjiieved  in  her  life-time." 

P.  490.  Tke  Sisters,  (First  pub- 
lished m  1S80.  Partly  founded  on  a 
story,  known  to  my  father.  o[  a  ^1  who 
consented  to  be  bridesmaid  to  her  sister, 
although  she  secretly  loved  the  bridegroom. 
The  night  after  the  wedding  the  unhappy 
bridesmaid  ran  away  from  home.  They 
searched  for  her  high  and  low,  and  at  last 
she  was  found,  knocking  at  the  church 
door,   in    the   "pitiless   tush   of   autumn 


■  her  V 


The  great '  Tragedian,  that  had  quench'd 

hersdf 
In  that  assumption  oC  the  bridesmaid. 


experience  in  the  New  Forest.    He  would 
olten  cjuote  as  his  own  belief  Ihese  lines: 

My  God,  I  would  not  live 
Save  that  1  Ihink  this  gross  hanl-seeming 

It  our  misshaping  vi^on  of  the  Powen 
Behind  the  world,  that  make  oiu  griefs 
our  gains.  Ed.J 

P.  s<".  ™l  ..  Unes  7-'l- 
A    laamiltss   nifkl  iviU   tiarm  —  mtt  UfU- 

mne-fork 
Flash's  <mt  tin:  iakt;    and  Ika'   I  toiler's 

there 
Tke/itU  day  after,  yel  in  rtlraspeet 
Thai  less  than  momentary  thunder-sketch 
Of  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all  the  day. 

What  I  >av  tnyidf  at  Uanberis,  in 
North  Wales. 

P.  S04.  The  Village  Wife;  ok. 
The  Ektail.  (First  published  in  1880. 
—  Ed.I  The  village  wife  herself  is  the 
only  poTtroil  in  the  Lincolnshire  poems  that 
is  diawn  irum  life. 

F.  5D4.  Verse  iii.  Ike  fault  r>'  that  ere 
maille.    By  detaull  of  [he  heir  toale, 

P,  SOS-  Verse  a.  'Oust  IWorkholise.  — 
Ed.|. 

P.  soj.  Verse  li.  Heaps  an'  ktSps  0' 
boaaks.  This  leally  happened  to  some  of 
tbe  most  valuable  buuks  in  the  great 
library  formed  by  Johnson's  friend,  Bennet 

P.  506.  Verse  iv.  Siter  the  mou'ds. 
[However,  the  earth  rattled  down  OD  poor 
old  Squire's  coffin.  — .  Ed.I 

roondin'  (rvmbliDg- 


P.  S06.     Verse  c 
-  Ed.J. 


P.  S07.  In  tbe  Cbilbren's  Hospital. 
[First  published  m  1880. —  En.)  A  Irue 
story  told  me  by  Mary  Gladilone.  The 
doctors  and  hos[Ntat  arc  unknown  to  me. 
The  two  children  are  the  only  characters 
taken  From  life  in  this  little  dramatic  poem, 
io  which  the  hospital  nurse  and  not  the 
poet  is  speaking  throughout. 

P.  S07.  Verse  I.  oorali  or  eurari  (ex- 
tracted from  Ihc  SIrychnos  toiifera),  wbich 
paralyses  the  nerves  while  still  the  victim 


P.  508.  Dedicatxhv  Poeii  to  tbi 
Pkincbss  Alke.  [First  publisbed  wiib 
Tk4  Defttwt  of  Luchnom  in  The  Niititmlt 
Century,  April  iSrg,  afterwanla  in  SdiMi 
and  PotMS.  1880.  —  Ed.) 

P.      soS.    line     3.    fatal   His.     Prims 
Alice  (Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse-Dumsladl 
died  d(  kis^ng  her  child,  who  was  ill  wiii)  , 
diphtheria  (December  14th,  187S). 

P.  SoS.  line  11.  Tky  SMiet-tnOmt 
[The  Duke  id  Conoaugbt,  nuund  «~ 
March  ijth.  1879.  to  Louise  Mai(Dcnc 
Princew  of  Prussia-  —  En.) 

P.  soQ,    The  Defemce  of  Ltniw* 

The  old  flag,  used  during  tbe  ddokt 
of  the  Residency,  was  hoisted  ta  the 
Ludmow  flagstaff  by  Getieral  Wiboii.  isl  | 
the  soMiets  who  still  survived  fron  Ai 
siege  were  all  mustered  on  pandc  i:  . 
honour  o(  this  poetn,  when  my  iod  Liam 
(who  died  on  his  joumev  from  India)  tvkd 
Lucknow.   A  tribute  overwbebniii^y  tmit 


lying  alarms. 

3202  feel  of  gallery  alone  was  dug  nl 
See  Outram's  account  and  Colonel  logbk 
modest  manly  record.  Lucknow  m 
relieved  on  Sept.  sstb  by  Havclod  an-- 
Outram. 

P.  s".  Sib  John  Oldcastuc,  Loc 
CoBHAM.  [First  published  m  1S80.  —  & 
I  took  OS  subject  of  this  poem  Sb  Johi 
Otdcastle,  Lord  Oibham.  because  he  is  ■ 
fine  historical  figure.  He  was  named  ti 
tbe  people  "the  good  Lord  Cobtiam, 
a  friend  of  Henry  V.  As  a  foOowcr  1^ 
Wycliff,  he  waa  cited  before  a  great  conndl 
of  the  Church,  which  was  presided  ovb 
by  Thomas  .\rundel.  Archbishop  of  Cams- 
bury,  and  was  condemned  to  be  bun: 
alive  for  heresy.  He  escaped  fnn  tk 
Tower  to  WaJes,  and  four  yean  lata  ws 
captured  and  burnt  in  chains. 

P.  511,  col.  1,  line  ij.  'Dim  Saamit' 
Wehiifor'NoEntfbh.' 


Cooxic 


p.  Jii.  col.  1,  line  11.  John  of  Beverley, 
burnt  Jul.  19th,  r4i4. 

P.  511.  col.  1,  line  II.  My  boiMi  cfm- 
panifH,  This  passaxe  has  reference  (o 
the  story  that  Sir  John  FalsUS  waa  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  For  Oldcascle,  etc.,  see 
Epilogue  to  2  Benry  IV. 

P.  513,  a>1.  1,  line  28. 

Or  Amuratk  aflke  EasIT 
IC(.lHwy/r.v.ii.48: 
"This    is    the    English,    not    [he    Turkish 

Not  AmutBlh  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry  Harry."  Ed.) 

P.  SI4>  col.  I,  line  4.  SytMester  was 
Pope  from  314  to  J3j  and  received  (he 
Donation  from  ConstanCine. 

P.  S14.  CoLtniBus.  [First  published 
in  1880.  — £».] 

Columbus  on  his  return  into  Spain  was 
tbrown  into  chains. 

My  poem  of  Crambos  was  founded  on 
the  foUoiiing  passage  in  Waibinglon 
Irvine's  Life  0}  Cttumbus:  —  "The  caravels 
Bcl  sail  early  in  October,  bearing  oS 
Columbus  shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culprits, 
amid  tlie  scoffs  and  shouls  of  a  miscreant 
rabble,  who  took  a  brutal  joy  in  heaping 
insults  on  his  venerable  head,  and  sent 
i;urses  after  him  Irom  the  island  be  had  so 
recently  added  to  the  civilised  world.  The 
worthy  ViIle)o,  as  well  as  Andreas  Martin, 
the  master  of  the  caravel,  (clt  deeply 
grieved  at  his  situation.  They  would  have 
taken  oS  his  iruns.  l>ut  to  this  he  would 
not  consent.  'No,'  said  he  proudly, 
■their  Majesties  commanded  me  by  letter 
to  submit  to  whatever  Bobadillo  should 
order  in  their  name;  by  their  authority  he 
has  put  upon  me  these  chains;  l  will  wear 
them  until  they  shall  order  them  to  be 
taken  off,  and  I  will  afl«^atds  preserve 
(hem  as  relics  and  memorials  ol  tbe  reward 
of  my  services.'  'He  did  so,'  adds  his 
SOD  Fernando  in  his  history.  '1  saw  them 
always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he 
requested  that,  when  he  died,  they  might 
be  buried  with  him.' " 

P.  515,  col.  I. line  11.  Ok  Dragim's  moulk. 
IBocca  del  Drago,  tbe  channel  so  named  by 
Columbus  between  the  island  of  Trinidad 
and  South  America.  —  Ep.j 


n  Ceylon.  —  Ed] 
I.    Kins    Damd, 


P. StS. c 
World.    lAilam's  Peak  ii 

P.    SIS.    col.    1 
lie.     ICf.  Psalm  ci 

P.  S'S-  col.  1,  line  4.  Lailanlius. 
(A  famous  Christian  apologist  of  the  fourth 
century,  called  by  some  the  Christian 
Cicero,  —  Ed.] 

P.  S'S.  col.  I,  line  30.  Guarmhani. 
(Native  name  of  the  first  island  discovered 
by  Columbus.  —  Ed.] 

P.  S16,  col,   I 
"Cambalu,  5 


line  J3,  Cambalu.  \ 
at  of  Cathay  an  Can." 
Paradise  Lost,  n 


Ed,] 

P.  S16.  col.  2.  line  2.  Presler  John. 
(CI.  "I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-[Mcker  now 
from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia,  bring  you 
the  length  of  Ptestei  John's  foot"  {Muck 
Ado.  II.  i,  274).  Pteatet  John  was  a 
legendary  Christian  king,  —  Eo,] 

P.  516,  col.  I,  line  TO.  Bispanioia. 
(The  name  given  to  Hayti  by  Columbus.  — 
Ed.] 

P.  S17,  col.  I,  line  5.  Vaagua.  (A 
Spanish  province  of  New  Grenada  in  South 
America.  —  Ed.) 

P.  517,  col.  3,  line  IQ.  Calaloiiian 
Minotile.  (Bernard  Buil,  a  Benedictine 
monk  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  West  Indies 
in  June  1493  as  Apostolic  Vicar.  He  con- 
tinually tried  to  thwart  Columbus.  —  Ed.] 
The   Voyage   < 


[Firs 


lishcd   i 


By   I 


my  father  intended  to  represent,  ir 
original  way,  the  Celtic  genius;  and  en- 
joyed writing  the  poem  as  he  hod  a  genuine 
love  for  the  peculiar  exuberance  of  the  Irish 
genius.  —  Ed,] 

The  oiciest  form  of  Madduae  is  in  The 
Book  of  Ike  Dun  Cow  {\.o.  it6o).  I  read 
the  legend  in  Joyce's  Old  C/llic  Romances. 
but  most  of  the  details  are  mine. 

(It  was  in  1878  at  Kilkec  that  Mr. 
Perceval  Graves  recommended  to  my  lather 
this  hook;  because  he  said  (hat  he  desired 
lo  write  an  Irish  poem,  "When  Idling 
Tennyson  of  Joyce's  book."  be  writes,  "and 
several  oi  the  tales  which  relate  lo  Finn 
and  his  heroic  companions,  I  had  hoped 
he  would  have  treated  oik  of  them,  by 


Cooxic 


choice  Oi^in  (Ossian)  in  Urmanoge  (The 
Land  ol  Voulb)  rather  thui  'The  voyage  ol 
Maelduoe.'  For  the  mention  of  O^ian 
has  started  him  oS  into  an  eipression  o( 
admiration  of  some  passages  in  Macpher- 
son's  work  (or  which  [  was  not  prepared. 
'UstcD  to  this,'  he  said ^  'O  Ihou,  that 
rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my 
(allierst  Whence  an  thy  beams,  O  Sun? 
th>  everlasting  light?  Thou  comest  forth 
in  thy  awful  beauty;  the  stars  hide  them- 
selves in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold  and 
pale,  sinks  on  the  western  wave ;  but  thou 
thyself  movesl  alone.  Who  can  be  a  com- 
panion oi  thy  course  ?  The  vales  of  the 
mountain  fall;  the  mountains  themselves 
decay  with  years;  the  ocean  shrinks  and 
grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  same, 
rejoidng  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course. 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempest, 
when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies, 
thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  douds 
and  laughest  at  the  storm."  —  Ed.) 
P.  519.  Verse  iii,  fiillermaust.  A 
P.  S30.  Verse  viii.  Plan  was  the  n 
famous  of  old  Irish  leaders.  He  was  c 
mander  of  the  Feni  of  Erin  and  was  father 
ol  the  poet  Ossian.  He  was  kiUed, 
584,  at  Athbrea  on  the  Boyne. 

P.    %io.     Verse   K.     |Symbolical    of    the 
between    Roman    Catholics    and 


Protes 


-Ed.] 


P.  SSI.  Verse  ;ri.  Si.  Brendan  sailed  on 
his  voyage  some  time  in  the  MXth  century 
Irom  Kerry,  and  some  say  be  visited 
America. 

P.  5JI.  De  PaornsDis.  [Begun  at 
the  birth  of  his  son  Hallam,  Aug.  nth, 
1853;  first  published  in  TJu  NiHeleenlk 
Cmliay,  May  1S80.  —  Eo.| 

NOTE  ON  DE  PROFUNDIS' 

By  Mr.  WtLFRm  Wtan 

He  (Tennyson)  had  often  said  br  would 


early  in  February  1880,  when  I  was  stayj^ 
at  Farringford.  Hewasstill  very  UUhaviu 
had  rheumatic  fever  in  toe  pcevioos  jai. 
and  neither  he  nor  his  friends  expectec 
that  he  would  recover  after  his  main 
relapses.  He  could  scarcely  moFe  hi: 
limbs,  and  his  fingers  were  tied  wvi 
bandages.  We  moved  him  from  bed  to 
sofa,  but  he  could  not  ^t  up.  His  mini 
however,  was  quite  dear.  He  remd  thttn^t 
the  "De  Profundh,"  and  gave  the  sab- 
stance  ol  the  eiplanation  I  bave  wiittn 
down.  He  began  languidly,  but  sooo  ps 
deeply  interested.  When  he  readied  [hi 
prayer  at  the  end,  he  said:  "A  B 
(naming  a  well-known  Posilivist  thinka 
"eidiimed,  when  1  read  it  to  him.  'fX 
leave  that  prayer  out;    I  lite  all  the  tta 

I  proceed  to  set  down  the  accxMint  d 
the  poem  written  (in  substance)  it 
mediately  alter  his  explanation  of  ii. 
The  mystery  of  life  as  a  whole  whidi  a 
constantly  eierdsed  him  is  here  ntost  fuHr 
dealt  with.  He  supposes  a  child  just  boriL 
and  considers  the  problems  li  hmuE  | 
eiistence  as  presented  by  the  tbou^l  oi 
the  child's  birth,  and  the  child's  [utme  Ei( 
with  all  its  possibilities.  The  poem  tiks 
the  form  of  two  greetings  to  the  new-bort 
child.  In  the  first  greeting  life  is  vien>^ 
as  we  see  it  in  the  world,  and  as  we  kio* 
it  by  physical  sdence  as  a  phenmnem. 
as  the  materialist  might  view  it;  noi 
indeed  coarsely,  but  as  an  outcome  of  all 
the  phyacal  forces  of  the  uiuveise.  whki  , 
have  ever  contained  in  themselves  it* 
potentiality  of  all  that  was  to  come  —  "iL 
that  was  to  be  in  all  that  was."  Thee 
vast  and  wondrous  forces  have  now  isuri 
in  this  newly  given  life  —  this  child  bon 
into  the  world.  There  is  the  sense  al 
mystery  in  our  greeting  to  it ;  but  it  is  c-t 
the  mysteries  of  the  physical  Univose  and 
nothing  beyond:  the  sense  of  awe  fittiv 
to  finite  man  at  the  thought  of  infinite  Time. 
of  the  countless  years  before  human  Etc 
was  at  all,  during  which  the  fixed  laws  d 
Nature  were  ruling  and  framing  the  eirlfc 
as  we  know  it,  of  the  countless  years  eariiR 
still,  during  which,  on  the  n^ular  hypo- 
thesis. Nature's  laws  were  working  befin 
our  planet  was  separated  off  from  the  mn 
of  the  sun's  Ugbl,  and  be(<Ke  the  amilir 


<1iEFerrntiation  took  place  in  Che  rest  of  the 
"vast  waste  dawn  of  multitudinous  eddy- 
ing light."  Again,  there  is  awe  in  con- 
templating Cbe  vastness  of  space;  in  the 
t-houghts  which  in  ascending  scale  rise  from 
the  new-born  infant  to  the  great  globe  of 
nrhich  be  is  so  small  a  part,  from  that  to 
t-he  whole  solar  system,  from  that  again  to 
the  myriad  ^milar  systems  "glimmering 
up  the  heights  beyond"  us  which  we 
partly  see  in  the  Milky  "Way ;  from  that  to 
those  others  which  human  sight  can  never 
•descry.  Farces  in  Time  tuA  Space  as 
nearly  inGnite  ai  our  imagination  can  con- 
ceive, have  been  leading  up  to  this  one 
birth,  with  the  short  life  of  a  siogte  man 
before  it.  May  that  lite  be  happy  aod 
noble  I  Viewing  it  still  as  the  course 
determined  by  Nature's  laws  —  a  course 
unknown  to  us  and  yet  unalterably  fixed  — 
w«  sigh  forth  the  hope  that  our  child  may 
pass  unscathed  through  youth,  may  have  a 
full  and  prosperous  time  on  earth,  blessed 
by  man  for  good  done  to  man,  and  may 
pass  peacefully  at  last  to  rest.  Such  ia  the 
first  greeting  —  full  of  the  poetry  of  life,  of 
its  wondrous  causes,  of  the  overwhelming 
greatness  of  the  Universe  oF  which  this 
new-given  baby  is  the  child,  cared  for, 
preserved  hitherto  unscathed  amid  these 
awful  powers,  all  in  all  to  its  parents,  in- 
spiring the  hope  which  new-given  joy 
makes  sanguine,  that  fortune  may  be  kind 
to  it,  that  happiness  may  be  as  great, 
sorrow  and  pain  as  little,  as  the  chances  of 
the  world  allow. 

After  his  explanation,  he  read  the  first 
greeting  to  the  child. 

And  then  comes  the  second  greeting. 
A  deeper  chord  is  struck.  The  listener, 
who  has,  perhaps,  felt  as  if  the  first  greet- 
ing contained  all  —  all  the  mystery  of  birth, 
of  life,  of  death  —  hears  a  sound  unknown, 
unimagined  before.  A  new  range  of  ideas 
is  opened  to  us.  The  starry  firmament 
disappears  for  the  moment.  The  "deep" 
of  infinite  time  and  space  is  forgotten.  A 
fresh  sense  is  awakened,  a  deeper  depth 
disclosed.  We  leave  this  wondrous  world 
of  appearances.  We  gaic  into  that  other 
deep  —  the  world  of  spirit,  the  world  of 
realities:  we  see  the  aev-bom  babe 
coming  to  us  from  that  friie  world,  with 
all  the  "abysmal  depths  of  personality," 


no  longer  a  mere  link  In  the  chain  of 
causes,  with  a  fated  course  through  the 
events  of  life,  but  a  moral  being,  with  the 
awful  power  of  making  or  mariiog  its  own 
destiny  and  ttiat  of  others.  The  propor- 
tions are  abruptly  reversed.  The  child  is 
no  longer  the  minute  outcome  of  natural 
forces  so  much  greater  than  itself.  It  is 
the  "spirit,"  the  moral  being,  a  reality 
which  impinges  on  the  world  of  appear- 
ances. Never  can  I  forget  the  change  of 
voice,  the  change  of  manner,  as  Lord 
Tennyson  parsed  from  the  first  greeting, 
with  its  purely  human  thoughts,  to  the 
second,  30  full  of  awe  at  the  conception  of 
the  world  behind  the  veil  and  the  moral 
nature  of  man;  an  awe  which  seemed  to 
culminate  when  he  paused  before  the  word 
"Sinrit"  in  the  seventh  line  and  then  gave 
it  in  deeper  and  more  pierdng  tones: 
"  Out  of  the  deep  —  Spiril,  —  out  of  the 
deep."    This   second   greeting   is  in   two 

Note  that  the  second  greeting  considers 
the  reality  of  the  child's  life  and  Its  mean- 
ing, the  first  only  its  appearance.  The 
great  deep  of  the  spiritual  world  is  "that 
true  world  within  the  world  we  see. 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding 
shore."  And  this  indication  that  the 
second  greeting  gives  the  deeper  and  truer 
view,  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  side 
touches  of  description.     In  the  first  greet- 

"  touch 'd  with  earth's  light";  in  the 
second  the  truer  and  less  obvious  fact  is 
suggested.  It  "sends  the  hidden  sun 
down  yon  dark  sea."  The  material  view 
again  looks  at  t^ight  and  hopeful  appear- 


i  the  n 


babe  "breaking  with  laughter  f. 
dark."  The  spiritual  view  foresees  the 
woes  which,  if  Byron  b  rii^t  in  calling 
melancholy  the  "telescope  of  truth,"  are 
truer  than  the  joys.  It  notes  no  longer 
the  child's  laughter,  but  rather  its  tears, 
"Thou  wailest  being  bom  and  banished 
into  mystery."  Life,  In  the  sinritual  view, 
is  in  part  a  veiling  and  obscuring  of  the 
true  self  as  it  is,  in  a  world  of  appearances. 
The  soul  is  "ball  lost"  in  the  body  which 
is  part  of  the  phenomenal  world,  "in  thine 
own  shadow  and  in  this  fleshy  ugn  that 
thou   art   thou."    The  suns  and  moons. 


too,  are  but  shadown.  as  the  body  of  the 
child  itself  is  but  a  diadow -- shadows  of 
the  spirit-world  and  ot  God  Himself.  The 
physical  life  is  before  tiie  child ;  hut  not  as 
a  fatally  determined  course.  Choice  of 
the  good  is  to  lead  the  spirit  ever  nearer 
God.  The  wonders  of  the  material  L'ni- 
verse  are  still  recognized:  "Sun,  sun, 
and  sun,  thro'  finite-intinite  space,  in  finite- 
infinite  Time";  but  they  vanish  into 
inBifoificance  when  compared  to  the  two 
(treat  facts  of  the  spirit-world  which  con- 
sciousness tells  us  unmistakably  —  the  facts 
of  personality  and  of  a  responsible  will. 
The  gieat  mystery  is  "Not  Matter,  nor 
the  finite-infinite,"  but  "Ms  maiH-iniriidt, 
'I  Ikau,  ailh  pmiter  an  Mne  mint 


wrW." 


"Out  of  the  deep"  —  in  this  conception 
of  the  true  "deep"  of  the  norld  behind 
the  veil  we  have  (he  thought  which  recurs 
90  often,  as  in  the  "Passint;  of  Arthur" 
and  in  "Crossing  the  Bar"'  — of  birth 
and  death  as  (he  coming  trom  and  return- 
ing to  the  spirit-world  and  God  Himself. 
Birth '  is  the  coming;  to  lund  tram  that 
deep;  "of  which  our  world  is  but  the 
bounding  shore";  death  the  rc-embai king 
on  the  same  infinite  sea,  lor  the  home  of 
truth  and  light. 

He  seemed  so  much  better  when  he  had 
finished  his  explanation  (hat  I  askeil  him 
to  read  the  poem  through  again.  This  he 
did,  more  beautifully  than  I  ever  heard 
him  read.  I  lelt  as  though  his  long  illness 
and  his  expectation  of  death  gave  more 
intensity  and  force  to  his  rendering  of  this 
wonderful  pnem  on  the  mystery  of  life.  He 
began  quietly,  and  read  tlie  concluding  lines 
of  the  first  "greeting,"  the  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  peaceful  old  age  and  death,  from 
the  human  standpoint,  with  a  very  tender 
pathos.  Then  hcgathercilfnrcc.and  his  voice 
deepened  as  the  greeting  to  the  immortal 
soul  of  the  man  wa-s  read.  He  rsiwd  his 
eyes  from  the  book  a(  the  seventh  line  and 


grenl  deep  to  the  ninil  drep  h' 


looked  for  a  moment  at  bis  hearer  irilh  ai 
indescribable  expression  of  awe  before  he 
uttered  the  word  "spirit";  "Out  of  the 
deep  —  StHrit,  —  out  of  the  deep."  WWb 
he  had  finished  the  second  greetin?  be  ku 
trembling  much.  Then  he  read  the  pnyo- 
—  a  prayer  he  had  told  me  of  sell-pms- 
tration  before  the  Infinite,  1  think  be 
intended  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  analylioi 
and  reflective  character  ol  the  rest.  It  it 
an  outpouring  of  the  amplest  aod  ana 
mtense  sell-abandanment  to  the  Creator. 

P.  sii.  PaBt  II.  At  times  I  ban 
possessed  the  power  of  makiiiK  my  it 
dividuality  as  it  were  dissolve  and  fadi 
away  Into  boundless  being,  and  this  not  i 
confused  state  but  Ibe  clearest  of  the  dear- 
est, (he  surest  of  the  surest,  utterly  beyond 
words,  where  death  was  an  almost  laufk- 
able  impossibility,   and   the   loss   of  per- 

but  the  only  true  Kfe.  (See  Tie  Bdj 
CraU.adfin.) 

P.  531.  Prefaiorv  Sovnet  to  hi 
'Nineteenth  Centuiy.'  \¥irst  pab- 
lished  in  the  first  number  of  Tkt  Xim- 
IteHik  Century,  March  1877,  afterwards  m 
Ballads   and   alkrr  Potms.    iSSo.  —  Ed.J 

P.  512,  line  i.  their  M  rrafl.  Thr 
Cimltmporisry  Revitw. 

P.  S".  line?. 

Bire,  in  this  rmnng  DUoii  af  dnfoiU. 
Written  in  March. 

P.  sji.  To  THE  Rf.v.  W.  H  B*oor- 
trnto.  [First  published  in  Lord  Lyttdtoa's 
Preface  to  BrooiSeld's  Sermoiu,  aiterwanb 
in  BiiUads  and  other  Potmt,  iSSo.  Dr 
Thompson,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  wnite 
"He  was  far  the  most  amusing  man  I  ever 
met.  or  shall  meet.  At  mj'  age  it  b  DOi 
likelv  that  I  shall  ever  again  see  ■  whole 
party  lying  on  the  floor  for  purposes 
of  unrestrdned  laughter,  white  ooe  ti 
their  number  is  pouring  forth,  with  a  pa- 
tectly  grave  face,  a  succession  of  imagiaaiT 
dialogues  between  characters,  real  and 
fictitious,  one  eiceeditig  anothei  in  humoa: 
and  drollery."  —  Ed.| 

P.  513.  MoNTEKECKO.  [U'rittes  afts 
talking  with  Gladstone  about  the  brsmy 
of  the  Montenegrins,  and  first  pubE3lied 
in    The    fdiieleenlk  Century.    March    iSt7. 


afterwards   in   BaUadt   and  ctker   Poems, 


P.  SI3-  To  ViCTOB  Hugo,  IPablished 
in  Tke  Nineluntk  Century,  June  l&^^, 
aTtenraiclB  in  BaUadi  aitd  oUter  Poemi, 
1880.  — Ed.I 

After  my  son  Lionel's  vieit  to  him  in 
Paris. 

(Victor  Hugo  thanked  my  father  in  the 
foUowiog  letter :  — 

Mom     ElflKBHT    ET    CHER     CONntERE.  — 

Je  lis  avec  (motion  vo»  vera  superbes,  c'est 
uD  reflet  de  gloire  <tue  vous  m'envoyez. 
C<Hnjneat  n'airneraia-je  pas  rADglelerre 
qui  produit  des  hommes  tels  que  vous! 
I'Angleterre  de  Wilbcrforrc !  l*Angletcrre 
dc  Milton  et  de  Newton !  I'Aagleterre  de 
Shakespeare '.  France  el  Anglelerre  sont 
pour  moi  un  seul  peuple  comme  Virit*  et 
Liberif  sonl  une  scule  lumiire.  Je  crois  II 
I'unit^  divine.  J'aime  tous  les  peuples  et 
tous  les  hommea  el  j 'admire  voa  nobles 
vers.  Recevez  mon  cordial  serreiiient  de^ 
main.  Victor  Hugo. 

J'ai  (X.i  heureiut  de  connaitre  voire 
charmant  fils  —  il  m'a  sembli,  que  serrer  sa 
main,  c'^tait  presser  la  vAtre, 

Ed.) 

P.  523.  Battle  of  Brunanhdrh. 
IFirst  published  in  iSSo.  ~  Eo.)  I  have 
more  or  less  availed  myself  of  my  son's 
prose  translation  of  this  poem  in  Tkt 
Cantenporaty  Retiew,  November  i8j6. 

["But  tell  your  father  that,  when  I  saw 
his  version  of  your  BatlU  oj  Brunaaburh, 
I  said  to  myself,  and  afterwards  to  others, 
'There's  the  way  to  render  *jichylus' 
Cliorus  at  last !  '  unlen  indeed  it  might 
overpower  any  blank  verse  dialogue" 
(Edteant  FiUGerald  to  Haitam  Tennyson). 
—  Et..] 

P.  SIS-  Achilles  over  the  Tkench. 
[First  published  in  THt  Sinctanth  Century, 
August  1877.  ^  Ed.] 

P.  516,  To  Princess  Fsederica  on 
BER  Marruoe.  [Written  on  the  marriage 
(A  Princess  Friderica,  daughter  of  George 
v.,    tbe    bliikd   King    ol    Hanover,    wiUi 


P.  516.  Sir  John  Franxlin.  [Written 
in  1877  for  the  cenotaph  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  published  in  Bottodi  and  othir 
Faems.  1880.  —  Eo.) 

P.  516.  To  Dante.  [Written  [or  tbe 
sixth  anniversary  at  Dante's  birth  at  tbe 
request  of  the  people  of  Harencc,  May  14th, 
1865,  and  pubhshed  in  Ballads  and  Mlur 
Poems,  1880.  The  few  lines  addressed  to 
Dante  have  a  curious  history.  In  i86s 
MonciitoD  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  met 
a  brother  of  my  fatliei's  friend  Canon 
Warburton,  and  said  to  him,  "Tennjsna 
is  not  going  to  the  Dante  Centenary,  but 
he  has  ^ven  me  some  lines  which  1  am 
to  recite  (o  the  Florentines,"  and  )k  then 
repeated  the  lines.  The  same  evening 
Canon  Warbunon  met  his  brother,  who 
observed,  "Milnes  has  juft  been  saying 
to  mc  some  tints  wbidi  Tennyson  lias 
given  him  to  redte  at  tbe  Centenary,  Cor 
he  is  not  going  himsdf."  He  then  repeated 
the  lines.  Some  fifteen  years  01  so  later, 
my  father  was  talking  to  the  Canon  about 
the  probably  shorl-Uved  duration  of  all 
modern  poeticaf  fame.  "Who,"  said  be. 
"will  read  Alfred  Tennyson  one  hundred 
years  hence?  And  look  at  Dante  after  six 
hundred  years!"  "That."  Warburton 
answered,  "is  a  renewal  of  the  garland- 
o(-a-day  superstition."  "What  do  you 
mean?"  "Your  own  words  1"  "What 
can  you  mean?"  "Don't  you  remember 
those  lines  you  gave  to  Milnes  to  recite  for 
you  at  the  Dante  Centenary  ?  "  My  father 
had  quite  forKotten  the  lines,  whereupon 
Warburton  then  wrote  them  out  as  lai  as 
he  could  remember  them.  Sborlly  after- 
wards I  was  able  to  send  the  Canon  a 
letter,  telling  him  that  my  father  had 
recalled  the  correct  version  ol  the  poem. 
My  father  would  say:  "One  must  dis- 
tinguish from  among  the  poets  tlK  great 
sage  poets  of  all.  who  are  both  gieat 
thinkers  and  great  artists,  hke  ,Eschylus, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Goethe."  —  En.] 

P.     Sa6.       [TiBESIAS     AND     OTHER     POEMS 

was  aScctionately  dedicated  "To  my  good 
friend,  Robert  Browning,  whose  genin* 
and   geniality  will   beat   apprecute   wbat 


may  be  best,  uid  make  roost  allowuice  fof 
what  may  be  worst." 

Biowning   bad   previously   dedicated   a 
SelectioB  of  his  own  poems  to  my  father : 

To  Altved  Temnyson 
In  poetry  illustrious  and  consummate, 
In  friendship  noble  and  sincere. 
These  brother-poets  revelled  as  it  were  in 
each  other's  praise,  and  were  always  most 
loyal  to  one  anothn.  For  example,  on 
one  occasion  Browning  was  very  angry 
because  an  anonymous  critic  had  accused 
my  father  of  plagiarism ;  and,  knowing 
the  wealth  of  similes  and  metaphors  in  his 
poems  and  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 
said  to  Lecky :  "  Tennyson  suspected  of 
plagiarism  I  why,  you  might  as  well  suspect 
the  Rothschilds  oi  picking  pockets."  —  Ed.J 
P.  516.  To  E.  FitzGebald.  (First 
pubUshed  in  1885.  Written  after  our 
vi^t  to  Woodbridge,  1S76.  when  we  sailed 
down  the  river  Orwell  with  Rdward  Ffti- 
GeraJd.  He  died  before  Tiresias  was 
published. 

His  vegetarianism  had'  interested  my 
fathei,  and  he  was  charmed  by  the  picture 
of  the  lonely  philosopher,  a  "man  of 
humorous-melancholy  mark,"  with  his  gray 
floating  locks,  sitting  among  his  doves, 
which  perched  about  him  on  bead  and 
shoulder  and  knee,  and  cooed  to  him  as 
be  sat  in  the  sunshine  beneath  his  roses. 
FitzGerald  wrote  to  Fanny  Kemble 


t  Sept,   : 


"Who 


Duld 


send  [n  his  card  to  me  last  week, 
old  poet  himself  —  he  and  his  elder  son 
Hallam  passing  through  Woodbridge  from 
a  town  In  Norfolk.     'Dear  old  Fiti,'  ran 

I  had  not  seen  him  for  twenty  years  —  he 
looked  much  the  same,  except  for  his 
fallen  locks;  and  what  really  surprised  me 
was,  that  we  lelt  at  once  into  tbt-  old 
humour,  as  if  we  had  only  been  parted 
twenty  days  instead  of  so  many  years.  I 
suppose  this  is  a  sign  of  age  —  not  al- 
together desirable.  But  so  it  was.  He 
stayed  two  days,  and  we  went  over  the 
same  old  grounds  of  debate,  told  some 
of  the  old  stories,  aad  all  was  well.  I 
suppose  I  may  never  see  him  a«^n." 
The  dream,  to  which  allu'iun  is  made 


the  poem,  my  father  related  to  us  in 

"I  never  saw  any  landscape  thai  CMDf 
3  to  the  landscapes  1  have  seen  in  mi' 
dieams.  The  mountains  of  Switzedand 
seem  insignificant  compared  with  Ibc 
mountains  I  have  imagined.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  experiences  I  ever  bad  wii 
this.  I  had  gone  without  meat  for  »ii 
weeks,  living  only  on  vegetables;  and  il 
the  end  of  the  time,  when  I  came  to  m 
a  mutton-chop,  1  dull  never  forget  ibc 
sensation.  I  never  felt  such  joy  in  ny 
blood.  When  I  went  to  sleep,  1  dram 
that  I  saw  the  vines  of  the  South,  with 
huge  Esbcol  branches,  trailing  ovei  tbc 
gladers  of  the  North."  —  Ed.J 


P.  516,  col.  1,  line  11.  salden.  [Fiu- 
Gerald's  translation  of  the  Rubaiyit  <i 
Omar  Khayyim,  —  Ed.) 

P.  537.  TiKESus.  IPartly  written  it 
the  same  time  as  Utyises;  first  publi<lwil 
m  i88s.  — Ed.| 

Pp.  SIQ-SJO.  For  the  close  of  the  poem 
d,  T%dar,  Frac.  x.  No.  i.  of  the  Bfijn^ 
TsTo-i  \i/irti  iiir  lUrat  tUXlov  rir  irtUt 
<t>ointop6tiin  I'iri  Xa/iiincfi  xpointt 


Kal  Tol    lUr  trroii  7u/inwtoit  Tt,    ral  U 

ToJ  St  ipapiilyytfri  Tiprarrcu.,  *-a^  If 
iipurtr  t6ar9iit  S-rtti  TiffaXtt  Sl^fiar 
6Biii  S'  tpurir  icari  X^P"  rlSmrtu 
alel  &6a  fuyi^rrw  rvpX  rifht^ani  ramH 
9ia>  ipl  pu/uiit. 
P.  sjo.  The  Wkecr.  [First 
in  1BS5.  The  catastrophe  (see  v 
happened  to  an  Italian  vessel,  n 
Rasiiia,  bound  from 
York,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  poam.  On 
day,  at  the  end  of  October,  she  was  nearijr 
capsized  by  a  sudden  squall  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  All  hands  were  sumiDoacd 
instantly  to  take  in  sail,  and  all,  together 
with  the  captain,  were  actively  engaged, 


1    for   ! 


e  swept  tbe  deck 
of  every  living  person,  leaving  only  one 
o(  the  cren  wbo  happened  to  be  below. 
For  eight  days  he  stniggled  against  wind 
and  sea,  without  taking  an  instant's  le- 
poae,  when  the  UariatHia,  a  Portuguese 
brigantine,  bore  down  upon  her,  as  she 
was  sinkiog.  and  rescued  him.  —  Ep.l 

P.  531.     Verse  vi. 
Mother,  me  morniiif  a  bird  aUh  a  ttarbU 

Perck'd    on    Ikt    shrouds,    and    Iken   fell 
fiullerinc  doim  at  my  feel. 

This  happened  in  the  Pembroke  Caslie 
on  our  voyage  to  Copenhageo  in  iSSj 
with  the  Gladstones. 

P.  S3J-    Verse  lii.  . 
The  broad  lehile  brow  of  the  Ilk  —  llial  bay 

with  the  colour  'd  sand. 
Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

P'  5J3>  Despair.  [First  published  in 
The  Nineleeutk  Century.  Naveml>er  1881. 
afterwards  in  Tiriiiai,  1SS5.  —  Ep.j 

P.  533.    Verse  iv. 
See,    we   mere    nuried    in    Ok   drear   nighl- 
JoU  of  your  falalisi  cried. 

In  my  Inyhood  I  came  across  this 
Calvinist  creed  —  and  assuredly,  however 
unfathomable  the  mystery,  if  one  cannot 
believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
as  of  the  divine,  life  is  hardly  worth  the 

P.  536.  The  ANctENT  Saoe.  (First 
published  in  iSSj.  My  father  considered 
this  as  one  of  his  best  later  poems.  —  Ed.| 

What  the  Ancient  S^e  says  is  not  the 
philosophy  of  the  Chinese  philoaopber 
Laol-ze,  but  it  was  written  after  residing 
his  life  and  maiims.  ("What  I  might 
have  believed."  my  father  said,  "about 
the  deeper  problems  of  life  'A  thousand 
summers  era  the  birth  of  Christ.'  In  my 
old  age.  I  think  1  have  a.  stronger  faith  in 
God  and  human  good  than  I  had  in 
youth."  Compare  with  this  poem  The 
Uyitic.  written  in  his  boyhood,  which 
records  his  early  intimations,  or  indistinct 
visions,  of  Ihe  mind's  power  to  pass  be- 
yond the  shadows  of  the  world  —  (0  pierce 
beyond  the  enveloping  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  illusion,  and  to  reach  some  region  dC 


pure  li^t  and  untroubled  calm,  where 
perfect  knowledge  shall  have  eitinguished 
doubt.  T-jjj.  MYSTIC 

Angels  have  talked  with  him.  and  showed 

him  thrones: 
Ye  knew  him  not :  he  was  not  one  of  ye, 
Ye    scorned    him    with    an    undisceming 

Ye  could  not  read  the  marvel  in  his  eye. 
The  still  serene  abstraction  ;  he  hath  felt 
The  vanities  of  after  and  before ; 

The  stem  experiences  of  converse  lives. 
The  linked  woes  of  many  a  fiery  change 
Had    purified,    and   chastened,    and   made 

free. 
Always  there  stood  before  him,  night  and 

Of  wayward  vary  colored  circumstance. 
The  imperishable  presences  serene 
Colossal,  without  form,  or  sense,  or  sound, 
Dim  shadows  but  unwaning  presences 
FourfacM  to  four  comers  of  the  sky ; 
And  yet  again,  three  diadows,  fronting  one. 
One  forward,   one   respectant, 


but 


And  yet  again,  again  ai 

For  the  two  first  were  not,  but  only  seemed, 

One  shadow  in  the  midst  of  a  great  light. 

One  reflei  from  eternity  on  time. 

One  mighty  countenance  of  perfect  cabn. 

Awful  with  most  invariable  eyes. 

For  him  tbe  silent  congregated  hours. 

Daughters  of  time,  divinely  1^1,  beneath 

Severe  and  youthful  brows,  with  shining 

eyes 
Smiling  a  godlike  smile  (Ihe  innocent  light 
Of    earliest    youth    pierced    through    and 

through  with  all  ' 
Keen  knowledges  of  low-cmbowid  eld) 
Upheld,  and  ever  hold  aloft  the  cloud 
Which  droops  low  hung  on  either  gate  of 

life. 
Both  birth  and  death;    he  in  the  centre 

6it, 
Saw  far  on  each  side  Ihnmgh  tbe  grated 

Most  pale  and  clear  and  lovely  distances- 
He  often  lying  broad  awake,  and  yet 
Remaining  from  the  body,  and  apart 
In  inlellect  and  power  and  will,  halh  beard 
Time  llowInK  in  Ihe  middle  ol  the  night, 
And  all  things  creeping  to  a  day  of  doom. 


How  could  yt  know  him?     Ye  were  yet 

The    narrower   drde;     he   had   wellnigh 

resched 
The  last,   with  which  a  region  oi  white 

Pure  without  heat,  into  a  larger  air 
Upbuming,  and  an  ether  of  black  blue, 
Investetb  and  jngiids  all  other  lives. 

Ed.| 

P.  sj8,  col.  1,  line  is. 

The  pkanUm  walls  of  Ikis  ittusicn  jade. 

Or'  may  I  make  use  of  a  parable? 
Man's  Free-will  13  but  a  bird  in  a  caeei 
he  can  stop  at  the  lower  perch,  or  he  can 
mount  to  a  higher.  Then  that  which  is 
and  knows  —  for  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  there  must  be  that  which  knows  —  wiU 
enlarge  his  cage,  give  him  a  higher  and  a 
higher  perch,  and  at  last  break  off  the  top 
of  his  cage,  and  let  him  out  to  be  one  with 
the  only  Free-will  of  the  Universe. 

P.  539,  col.  t,  line  tg.  'Tht  Poiiion  0/ 
Ikt  Past:  The  whole  poem  is  very 
personal.  This  Pas^n  d(  the  Past  I  used 
Id  feel  when  a  boy.  (See  Pat — Jar  —  otDuy, 
p.  873.  — Ed.I 

P.  SJ9,  col.  1,  line  5. 
Bui  ulkr  ckarneis,  and  ikro'  lea  oj  Self- 

This  is  also  a  personal  experience  which 
1  have  had  mote  than  once. 

(Professor  Tyndall  wrote: 

In  I 


liiiJ  puTTUK  m  inlro 


"isS 


luiBuid  ii  this.    The  S 


younger  nutn.    Let  me  here  remark  that  1  read 
the  wholE  Krin  of  poem*  published  under  the 


Fitrinclord,  ud  there,  to  my  pnloDul  ■ifiiti- 
meot.  1  found  described  Uut  cTpenencc  ot  roar 
(other's  nhkh,  in  the  mouth  of  the  AocientSitE. 


xorded  in  bhck  1 


superinduced  bpy  tfalnkiai  nt 
tge,  you  will  lec  that  tb^  lA 


ie  Self  wu  lootcit. 


D  Spark  —  uOAhadow 


P.  543 ,  ToMOFBOw,  [First  pobli^ed 
in  1885.  -  Ed.)  This  story  was  told  nt 
by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  [The  body  of  » 
young  man  was  laid  out  on  the  giass  br 
the  door  of  a  chapel  in  the  West  of  Irdand. 
and  an  old  woman  came,  and  recoftnim] 
it  as  that  of  her  young  lover,  who  had 
been  lost  In  a  peal-bog  many  years  bd«R ; 
the  peat  having  kept  him  fresh  and  fair  as 
when  she  last  saw  him. 

He  corrected  his  Irish  from  CaHrton's 
admirable  Trulla  ej  Ikt  Irish  Peojaa^r 
"Tennyson,"  writes  Mr,  Perceval  Graves, 
"certainly  could  not  have  written  thai 
intensely  dramatic  poem,  had  he  not  been 
deei^y  sensible  of  the  tragic  side  at  tri^ 
peasant  life,  as  he  caw  it  with  his  own  eyes 
90  shortly  after  the  potato  fainiiie.  Hoa 
gracefully  too  he  presses  into  his  service 
the  poetic  imagery  of  the  Western  GseL 
It  is  moreover  an  interesting  aasenion  iJ 
his  belief  In  the  artistic  value  of  Irish 
dialed  in  verse  —  'Irish  Doric'  as  he  ooce 


title  riftiiaV,  (Si  o(  adniLrilion  lor  their  fresh- 

WTOteofit.ome."-Eo.I 

neas  and  vigour.    Seven  yeais  after  I  had  first 

P.  545.    The  SPDisrEs's  Sweei-Aus. 

asked  me  to  contribute  >  chapter  lo  the  book 

[First  published  in  iSSj,  —  Fjt.l 

I  had  some  unaK  a<Si  of  reference,  to  my 

P.  S4T.     Verse  ivi.    Jackmum  f  pmrfUt 

intervieiv  vtilh  your  lather  careluUy  wntlen  in 
ancient  journals.    On  the  receipt  of  your  request. 

mMm-  llu'matUkta  QmcAk.     OonUii 

J«±nuimi. 

Cooxic 


p.  548.    LocKELKv  Hall  Sixty  Yeaes 

AVTM.  (Fim  publiahed  id  1886.  and 
dedicital  to  my  motber.  partly  becaiue  it 
seemed  to  my  tatbvr  tb&t  tbe  two  Ltektley 
IlaUs  were  likely  to  be  in  (be  luLure  two  of 
the  most  historically  interesting  oi  his 
poems,  B9  dCBcriplive  of  the  tone  of  the 
age  U  Iwo  distant  periods  of  bis  life : 
portly  because  the  following  lines  were 
nritten  immedistety  after  the  death  of  my 
brother,  and  described  his  chief  character- 

Xnith.  for  Truth   Is  Truth,  he  woTshipt, 

being  true  as  he  was  brave ; 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  foltow'd,  yet 

he  look'd  beyond  the  grave  I 
Truth    for   Truth,    and    Good    for   Good! 

The  Good,   the  True,  ihe  Pure,  tbe 

Just! 

m  them 

£o-j 

A  dramatic  poem,  and  the  Dramatis 
PersonK  are  imaginory.  Since  it  is  so 
much  the  fashion  in  Ihese  days  to  regard 
each  poem  and  story  as  a  story  of  the 
poet's  life,  or  pert  of  it,  may  I  not  be 
allowed  to  remind  my  readers  of  the 
possibility,  that  some  event  which  comes 
to  the  poet's  knowledge,  some  hint  flashed 
from  another  mind,  some  thought  or 
feeling  arising  in  his  own,  or  some  mood 
coming  —  he  knows  not  whence  or  how  — 
may  strike  a  chord  from  which  a  poem 
evolves  its  life,  and  that  this  10  other  eyes 
may  bear  unall  relation  to  the  thought  or 
tacL  or  feeling  to  which  the  poem  owes  its 
birth,  whether  the  tenor  be  dramatic  or 
given  as  a  parable? 

Gladstone  says:  "The  method  in  the 
old  Locksley  Ball  and  Ihe  new  is  the  same. 
In  each  the  maker  is  outside  his  work,  and 
in  each  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  strictly 
'Impertonar")  Nintleaith  Ctnlary,  Jan. 
1887). 

P.  S4S,  tine  ij.  In  Ihe  haa  Ihtre  hamts 
a  painting.  These  tour  lines  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  poem,  and'  were  written 
fitly  years  ago. 


[My  father  always  quoted  this  line  a* 
themostimaginattveinthepoem,  — Elt.] 

P.  550,  line  27.  ftasaiili  maim.  Tbe 
modem  Irish  cruelties. 

P.  SSI,  line  17-  Plovmtn.  Skepherdt, 
tic.  and  tbe  three  following  verses  show 
that  the  hero  does  not  (as  has  been  said) 
by  any  means  dislike  the  democracy. 

P.  5SI.  line  17.  JacquirU.  Originally 
a    revolt    in    tjjS    against    the    Ptcardy 


P.     ss6.       PaowGUE    TO    General 

Hahley.     IFirst     published     in     iSSs.  — 
Ed-I    Written     from     Aid  worth.     Black- 


P.  ss6-  line  18.  Tit-d-Kibi,.  (Where 
Lord  Wolseley  defeated  the  Egyptians 
under  Arab!  Pasha,  September  13th,  1S81. 
—  ED-I 

P.  s;6.  The  Cqakoe  of  the  Heavy 
Bhigade  At  Balaclava.  [First  published 
in  UacmiUan-i  Uatauni.  March  i8S:; 
afterwards,  in  iS8s,  in  rirujiu.  —  Ed.J 
Written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kinglake. 
An  officer,  who  was  in  this  charge,  said 
that  it  was  -'the  finest  cxdtement"  he  had 
ever  known,  and  that  "gambling  and 
borse-radng  were  nothing  to  it." 

[The  following  is  what  Kinglake  wrote 
for  my  father  at  the  lime:  — 

isi  Instant. 


Scarlett  is  marching  eastward  with  his 
"joo"  in  marching  order,  when,  casting 
his  eyes  towards  the  heights  on  his  left,  i.e. 
towards  the  north,  he  sees  a  host  of 
Russians  breaking  over  the  sky-line  and 
presently  advancing  downhill  towards  the 
south.  Thereupon  he  instantly  gives  the 
order,  "Left  wheel  into  line!"  The  eflect 
of  tUs  is  to  make  the  "zoo"  no  longer 


show  their  flank  to  the  eii«ny,  but  confront 
B^  tit  trAr.  Afttr  tht  trdu: 


One  peculJBrity  attending  tliat  ist  In- 
stant wa.s  that  apparently  the  idea  of  lutt 
accepting  battle  on  terms  or  one  to  ten  did 
not  occur  to  anybody  I 

itto  Instant. 
Stapotst. 

The  acreage  ol  Russian  horsemen  is  de- 
scending the  hillside  at  a  trot,  and  the 
"300"  confronting  them  are  deliberately 
dre^ng  thdr  line,  the  regimental  officers 
directing  the  process  viilh  Ikeir  facts  (0 
Ikeir  nun  as  in  a  barrack-yard.  This  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  mass  oi  cavalry 
coming  down  the  hill-side  to  assail  them 


jRD  Instant, 
an    kail     and    Scarltlfs 


The  Russians  slackei 
all  things  considered, 
will  Itad  the  charge,  s 
lakes 


ir  that 


himself 
aide-de-camp, 


n  front  of  (he  line  with  t 

followed  by  his  trumpeter 

Orders  to  charge.     His  passage  over  the 

intervening  space  marked  only,  so  far  as 

observers    could    tell,    by    one    shout    of 

"  Come  on ! "   and  one  wave  of  his  sword. 

4TH  Instant. 

Tht  ctmbal  maiHlaimd  by  Ihtjevr, 
This  personal,  and  like  something  medi- 
eval, and  net  yet  involving  the  tumult  of 


battle.  The  four  peoetrate  so  de^ily  e 
the  column  as  to  be  secure  from  the  ip- 
proaching  cra^  that  mil  follow  wboi 


JTH  iNSTAirr. 
hint    charge   of  Iht    i^rjt  ■ 
nolOit  ItHuitiBiMten. 


6th  Instant. 

Tktfiikl  wUkin  the  catmKm. 
The   3ad  squadron  of  tlic  loniskSfap 
heATing  on  ttie  outside  their  tnnrwki  c 
he  I  St  squadron,  crash  in  on  the  right. 
Ed.1 
P.  558.    Epilogue.    Od,  i,  lines  i,  a 
'/  via  sirikt'  laid  ht, 
•  The  itars  vrilh  ktad  tMimt.' 
SeeHor.Od.  I.  i.  3S.  36; 

Quodsi  me  lyricis  vatlbus  inserei, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 
?.  55S.    To  Vncn.    [Was  wiitte*  > 
the  request  of  the  Uantuaos  for  the  nii^    ' 
teenth   centenary   of   Virgil's   death,  at. 
published  in  Tke  Sineleenik  Catr} 
..    1885,    and    afterwards    in    rireri*. 
;.     There   waa   a    curious   ims{>int  > 
the    6nt    printed    copies   of    the   pooi 
"Thou'  that    siogest  ,  ■  .  Hike    and   rat- 
yard"  iostcad  of  "tilth  and  vineyard."  — 
Ed.) 


m  oBlhe  human  n 


[Cf. 

Et  penitus  toto  divisoe  orbe  BtitanDO. 
Wrg.  Ed.  i.  67.  —  Eo.) 
f.  ssg,    Vene  x.   ManUmuui,  Mantnaa 
C(.  Dante,  Pwj.  vi.  74.  —  Eu.l 

.    ssg.    The    Dead    Piophct.    \Fa» 
published  in  Tinsias,  tSSj.  —  Ep.]     Abau 
10  particular  prophet, 
[My  father  said  when  writing  this  poeo. 
"  While  Hive  the  OWLS  J 
When  IdietheCHOtTLsM'- 
He    had   a   strong   conviction    that  the 
world  likes  to  know  about  the  coughncase!. 
eccentricities,   and   defects   of   a   man  vJ 
[enius,  rather  than  what  he  really  is,    Ai 
his  time  he  said  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CailylC 
'  1  am  sure  that  Froude  is  wrong.    I  ua 
1  great  deal  of  tbem.    lley  wm  ahnys 
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'  chaffing '  one  tmother,  and  they  could  not 
have  done  that  it  ihey  had  got  on  so  'badly 
tOBethcr'  as  Froude  thinks."  —  Ed.) 

P.  s6o,    Eariv    Spring.      |An     early 
poem,  slightly  altered.   Gtst  published  in 
The    Vaulh's    Companion,   Boaton,   U.S.A.. 
18S4.  aiterwards  in  Tiresias,  1885.     Msiy 
BrothHIon.  in  the  following  lines  on  my 
father,    written   after   his  death,    well   ex- 
pressed his  attitude  toward  Nature :  — 
"He  look'd  on  Nature's  lowest  thing 
For  some  sublime  God's  word ; 
And  lived  for  ever  listening 
Lest  God  should  speak  unheard." 

Ed.| 
P.  s6i.  Pbefatokv  Poem  to  hy 
BkOTBER's  Somnets.  IPublished  in  1880. 
—  FId.I  Addressed  to  my  brother,  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner,  who  died  at  Cheltenham 
on  April  15th.  i8;q,  after  a  life  spent  with 
his  wile  among  his  parishioners  in  Grasby, 

IHis  sonnets.  Lclfy'i  GIvbe,  Time  and 
TwUifhl.  On  saint  "  ckOd  btush  en  his 
firsi  view  of  a  ccrpie.  The  Buay  Beit,  Tke 
Sckoolbay'i  Dream.  On  ihooUng  a  maliour 
in  early  yoiUh,  had  in  my  father's  judgment 
all  the  tenderness  ol  the  Greek  epigram. 
and  be  ranked  sonnets  such  as  Time  and 
TwUitU,  and  Tkt  Holy  Enurald.  among 
the  noblest  in  the  language. 

My  unde  with  his  aquiline  nose,  dark 

father,  and  Thackeray  seeing  him  in 
middle  life  called  him  a  "Velasquei  tout 


1  (ail  ti 


e  the 


e  bella' 


breathing  through  them.    The 

written  as  a  preface  to  the  CoUecled  Sonneta, 

published  in  i38o.  —  Ed.] 

P.  561.  'Frater  Ave  atque  V*le.' 
[Written  in  18S0  when  my  father  and  I 
visited  Sirmionp,  the  peninsula  of  Catullus 
□n  the  Lago  di  Garda.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  oM  olives,  the  old  mins.  and  the 
CTrensward  stretching  down  to  the  blue 
lake  with  the  mountains  beyond.  First 
published  in  Tke  Nineteenth  Century, 
March  i88j.  and  aiterwards  in  Tiresias 
and  other  Poems,  1885.  —  Ed.| 


with  deep  purple  flowers  (Iris  benacemis^ 
which  grows  beneath  the  ruins  near  the 
Lake  oi  Garda.  —  Ed.J 

P.  561.  Helen's  Tower.  tWtitten 
in  i86t  for  Lord  Dufierin  in  answer  to  the 
following  letter :  — 

Ci-umEBov,  Belfast,  Sept.  1^.  iB6i. 

My  DEAR  M«.  Tennyson  —  I  wonder  it  you 


I.  George's  Channel,  a  long 


it  I  have  placed  on  k  golden  tablet  the 
lay  verses  which  my  molber  wrote  to  me 
e  day  I  came  of  age.  and  I  have  spared  no 
in  beauIifyioE  it  with  all  imaginable  de- 
Id  fact  my  tower  is  a  little  ^' Palace  ol 
Bcnrath  is  a  rough  outline  of  its  form  and 


world  able  to  endow  it  with  this  priceloB  ^tft, 

to  crown  il  for  ever  with  a  glory  it  cannot  other- 
w'OE  obtaio.  and  render  it  a  memorial  of  the 

gieal  poet  of  our  age.  —  Yours  ever. 

DUFTERDr. 

Aiterwards  published  in  Tittsias  and 
other  Poems,  1885.  —  Ed.] 

P.  sbi.  col.  I,  Une  4.  earth's  rtenrrtng 
Paradise.  The  fancy  of  some  poets  and 
theologians  that  Paradise  is  to  be  the  reno- 
vated earth. 

P.  sbi.  EptTAPHS  ON  Lord  Sirauord 
DE  REDCum.  General  Goroon,  and 
Cakton.  [Published  in  Tiresias  and 
other  Poems,  1S85.  The  eiutapb  on  General 
Gordon    (first     published    io    the    Times, 


made  by   the  American  poet 


May   7 


Whittier.  —  En.] 

P.      S6l-      To     THE      DtlKE     OF     ARGYLL. 

[Written  when  the  Duke  reigned  the  office 
of  Privy  Seal  (i88l)  on  account  of  his 
vehement  opposition  to  Gladstone's  Irish 
Bill.  First  published  in  Tiresias  and  other 
P«tms,  1885. —En.l 


p.  s6a.  Hakdb  all  Koumd.  When 
this  poem  wu  recast  and  published  in  iS8i 
it  was  sung  all  over  the  EmfHTe  on  Ihe 
Queen'*  birthday.  |Set  to  music  by  my 
mother;  arranged  by  Sir  Chailes  Slatiford. 
Ednatd  FitzGerald  writes  oi  the  Erst  edition 
(Eversley  Edition,  vol.  ii.  312-4)  that  my 
[ather  said  to  him :  "I  know  I  wrote  these 
Uaes  nitii  the  Tears  numins  down  my 
Cheeks."  — Ed.] 

P.  5^3-  FREETiott.  [First  pubUshed  in 
the  New  Yoi^  Independent,  1884.  and  in 
MacmiOan's  ilaeatine,  Decembn  1884, 
afterwards  in  Tiresias  and  tlhcr  Poems. 
i8Ss.  — Ed.I 

"It  were  good  that  men  in  Iheic  innova- 
tions should  IoUdw  the  example  of  Time 
itself,  which  indeed  innovsteth  greatly  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees, 


Itisj 


.otiyei 


periments  in  States  eicept  the 

urgent,  or  the  utihty  evident:   and  well  to 

beware   tliat    it    be  the   reformation    that 

draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire 

of    change    tbat    pretendeth    the    change" 

(Bacon). 

P.  563.  Verse  i.  pHlar'd  Parlkenm. 
Misprinted  "colunm'd  Parthenon." 

P.  s6j.  To  H.R.H.  Princess  Bea- 
trice. On  her  marriage  with  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  July  13rd,  1883  (and  bnt 
published  in  the  Tious,  July  J3rd,  1885, 
and  afterwards  in  Tiresiii  and  other  Poems. 
My  father  sent  the  poem  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  she  wrote  to  him  about  the  wedding 
as  foUowi:  — 

Prom  the  Queen 

OSBOINE,  Aut-  Til.  i8Bs. 

Deai  LoidTehkysoh  —  .  .  .  Ailguedon 
■'le  happy  young  ample,    -^ ■ 


AUf«l 


1  Arthur 


been  made  in  our 

ig  that  th 


I 


inroad  of  any  kind  had 
,  and  how  heavy  hu 

■"MothTrrhujbaad,' children,  truest  Iriendi,  nil 
bare  been  uten  from  mt,  and  yet  f  must  '-sLiU 
endure,"  aud  I  shaU  try  to  do  90.  Your  beaulilul 
linn  hnvr  been  tcreally  admired- 

I  wisb  you  could  have  sett  the  wedding,  ior 
every  one  says  it  waa  the  prettiest  Ibey  ever  saw. 
The  simple,  pretty,  little  village  church,  all 
decorated  with  Sowers,  tba  tweet  youIl|:  btlde, 


naidt,  sii  of  them  quite  childrai  with  BvaaH 
'air  hair,  the  brflliant  sunshine  and  tbe  bfacn. 
ill  nude  up  pictures  not  to  be  ioiwaiB.— 
Believe  me  always  youn  aflectioiuilcly. 

V.B.1. 
And  be  answered  thus : 


P.  563,  line  I.  Two  Sunt.  [Sir  Gtorr' 
Darwin  writes:  "There  are  in  the  be»n» 
many  double  Suns  —  twin  Suns  icvohrinc 

about   one   another.    We   may    irtfl  is- 


such  s: 


of  course  invisible  K 
us.     Each  of  such  planets  would   have  ■ 
double  day,  one   arising   from   the  UliBnt- 
nation   of  one  Sun,  and   the  other  ftna 
the  other  Sun.    Your  lather  wu  dm  i 
cemed  with  computing  the  oiUt  ot  sue 
planet,  moving  under  the  attractioo  ai  tn    j 
centres  instead  of  one  as  in  our  case.    Tbc    ; 
conception  seems  to  me  very  fine,  and  fa    I 
In  admirably  with  the  rest  ol  tbe  poen. '    j 
-Ed-1 

P.  364-  The  Fleet.  [First  publishei 
in  the  Times,  April  23rd,  1685,  afteCTiar& 
in  LocksUy  BaB  Sixty  Vears  Ajttr,  iSSo 
—  Ed.| 

P.    564.       OpENIHC   or    THE    \tatlK»    ASS 

Colonial  ExmBinoK  BV  tbb  Quebs. 
May  4th.  18S6.  [First  published  ir: 
LocksUi  Hall  Sixty  Years  AJSrr.  iSSo, 
This  ode  was  written  under  the  shadow  d 
a  great  grief,  as  hb  son  Lionel  was  very  il 
in  India,  and  died  on  April  «>th.  —  Ed] 

P.  565.  Poets  amd  tbeii  Bi^lio- 
GSAPHiES.  [First  published  in  Tiraias 
and  other  Poems.  iSSs.  —  Eo-l 

P.  s6s.  line  1.  VirfH.  [a.  Prrrf.  H. 
Nettleship's  Vergil,  pp.  71  and  j6:  "Veirf 
wu  engagol  ^P""  the  Aauid  Irom  19  <o 
>9  B.c,      We  have  the  testimmy  of  Sue- 


toniuB  that  he  first  drafted  it  io  prose,  and 
then  wrote  different  puts  in  no  certain 
order,  but  juM  ta  the  fancy  took  him.  The 
division  into  twelve  books  was  part  of 
hia  origiiial  plan.  .  .  .  When  wriling  the 
Gtorgia  we  are  told  that  be  would  dictate 
a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morning, 
and  ipend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  redudng 
tbcm  to  the  smallest  possible  quantity, 
licking  them,  as  he  himself  said,  into  shape, 
as  a  bear  docs  its  cub."  Cf.  also  Tiberii 
Claudii  Donati  Vila  P.  Vrrtilii  Marenis. 
ix.,  and  QuintiliBD,  Iiui.  Oral,  x,  3.  B: 
"Vergilium  quoque  paudssiraos  die  com- 
posufsse  versus,  auetor  est  Varus."  -*  Ed.] 

P.  s6s,  col.  2,  line  j.  Berait.     (See  De 
Arte  FottUa,  line  jS£  tl  ieq.: 

Scripseris,  in  Metii  descei 
Et  patris  -•  - -- 

Membranis  i 


Smyrna  md  Cii 
Quam  coepta 


le  Donam  post  denique 
t  nomunque  edita  post 


NOTES  ON  QUEEN  MARY 

P.  sM.  QOEEN  M.uiY.  [First  pub* 
lUhed  in  1873.  Played  at  the  Lyceum  in 
1876,  April  i8th  to  Hay  ijlh,  Henry  Irving 
as  Philip  and  Mrs.  Crowe  as  Mary,  with 
ioddental  music  by  .Sir  Charles  Stanford. 

"  Pbilip"  was  one  o£  living's  best 
characters. 

During  18;  4  and  1875  my  father 
worked'  hard  and  unceasingly  it  his  Quten 
Mary,  "more  of  a  chronide-play "  he 
called  it.  The  first  list  of  books  which  he 
read  on  the  subject  is  wrilten  down  in 
his  note-book:  "Collier's  Eccltiiaslkai 
Hillary.  Fuller's  Church  Ilislory,  Burnet's 
Ktformalion,  Foxe's  Bfak  e/  Marlyri, 
Hayward'a  Edmird,  Cave's  P.  X.  Y., 
Hooker,  Neale's  Hislory  of  Uw  Puri- 
Unu,  Stiype's  Eiiltsiailital  Mimorials, 
Sttype's  Cranmer.  Bttype's  Porter, 
Phillips'      FeU,      PriiaUite      Palhers      .Vp 


Fapiils,  Lingard's  Ilislory  0/  EntfaHd, 
Church  Uisloriani  of  Baglami,  Ziiriih 
Letters,  and  Origiual  LeUeri  and  Corre- 
spondence aj  Archbishop  Parker  (published 
by  the  Parker  Society),"  in  addition  to 
Froudc,  Holinshed,  and  Camden. 

The  well-known  critic  Mons.  Augustin 
Filon  writes  in  Le  ThUtre  amtemporaiu 
USos):  "Vienne  une  main  pieuse  qui 
dfgage  ces  deux  drames  {Queen  Mary  and 
BaroU),  fasse  circuler  Tab-  et  la  lumitre 
autour  de  leurs  ligncs  essent Idles :  vienne 
UD  grand  ocleuc  qui  compressc  et  incame 
Harold,  une  grande  aclrice  qui  se  paasionne 
pour  le  cacactire  de  Marie,  et,  sans  eBort, 
Tennyson  prendra  sa  place  parau  les 
dramaturges." 

The  plays  also  seem  to  have  appealed 
to  no  less  an  authority  than  Mons.  Jules 
Oatetie,  who  has  described  them  as 
"beaux  drames,  et  nobles  inventions 
thdltrales." 

See  Sir  Richard  Jebb's  essays  on  Queen 
Mary,  Harold,  and  Bnkel  in  the  Eversley 
Edition.  —  En. I 

P.  S7J,  col.  I,  line  4.  (Act  1.  Sc.  iv.) 
ELIZABETH.  Wky  do  you  f>  so  say  then  I 
COURTUEV.  Vdixl  and  goU. 

jThe  Queen  treated  Courtenay  aa  a 
child,  and  forbad  him  to  dine  abroad  with- 
out permission,  or  to  wear  his  vdvet  and 
gold  dress  which  he  had  had  made  to  take 
his  scat  in.  Renard  feared  him  as  a  rival 
to  Philip.  (Renard  to  Charles  V.,  Sept. 
10.  1553.  Rolls  House  MSS.,  and  Froude'a 
Hislory  0/  Entlatid.  vol.  vl.  p,  07,)  —  Ed.| 

P.  S74.  col.  1,  line  17.    (Act  I.  Sc.  iv.) 
To  Ihe  Pleiads,  uacle;  Ihty  hacr  lost  a  shier. 

[The  Pleiads  were  daughters  of  Atlas, 
and  were  placed  among  the  stars  by  Zeus. 
One  of  them,  Elcclra,  left  her  place  in  the 
heavens  that  she  might  not  witness  the  fall 
of  Troy,  which  her  son  Daidanus  had 
founded.  —  Ed.) 

P.  579,  col.  I,  line  16.     (Act  I.  Sc.  v.) 
/  am  English  Queen,  nol  Roman  Emperor 
was  always  much  cheered  in  the  theatre,  for 
the  play  came  out  when  Queen  Victoria  had 
been  lately  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

P.  S83,  col.  I,  line  0.  lAcI  ::.  Sc.  i.) 
[yUington    Castle,    on    the    Medway.     My 


latba  often  visited  this  castle  (built  by  the 
father  of  the  poet  Sit  Thomas  Wyatt,  Sir 
Henry  Wyatt)  when  he  was  stayinR  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Edmund  Lushington. 
at  Park  House.    Tbomas  Wyatt,  the  poet, 


d  died  ii 


154'. 
,e  Wyalt  of 


and  left 

the  play.  —  Ed. 

P.  5^4,  col.  I,  line  12.  (Act  11.  Sc.  ii.) 
For  Queen  Mary'3  speech,  In  mine  awn 
persi/n,  see  Holinshed.  [She  spolce  in  a 
deep  voice  like  a  roan. 


Lttvoo 


liMicI 


e.  EUis, 


P.  soo.  (Act  m.  Sc,  i.)  [Nine  Worlliits, 
Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabieua.  Hector, 
Aleiaader,  Julius  Cxsar,  King  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  — 
Ed.] 

P.  J90,  col.  2,  line  9.  (Act  i[[.  Sc.  i.) 
Uit  tree  in  Virfil.     See  Ameid,  vi.  206. 

P.  SOS.  ™l.  2,  line  4.  (Act  in.  Sc.  ii.) 
tilt  kealkcit  giani  [Antteus.  —  Ed.] 

P.  soo.  col.  2,  Une  B.  (.\ct  ill.  Sc.  iii.) 
For  eursrlves  we  ie  proltst.  [For  Pole's 
speech  see  Froude's  Hiitoty  oj  Eneland, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  276-281 ; 

"I  confess  to  you  thai  I  have  the  keys 


■t  tor  wa 


me:    and     yet  I 

ist  be  taken  away  before 
can  lake  effect.    This  I 
protest  before  you,  my  commisMon  is  not 

not  to  destroy  but  to  build ;  I  come  to  re- 

to  compel  but  to  call  again;  I  am  not 
come  to  call  anything  in  question  ^ready 
done;   but  my 


clemt 


touching  all  matters  tbat  be  past,  they 
shall  be  a.i  things  cast  into  the  sea  of  for- 
getlulnesa.     But    the    tnean    whereby   you 


myself  had  neither  plac 


speak  here  amongst  you,  but  was  in  all 
respects  a  banished  man,  till  such  lirae  at 
ye  had  repealed  those  laws  that  lay  in  my 

and  grace  oSered  from  the  ApoMofii 
Sec  until  the  abrogaticm  of  such  bn 
whereby  you  had  disjoined 
yourselves  from  the  unity  ol  ' 
Church."  —  Ed.I 


P.  601,  col,  1 


1.  Sc  n.) 


like  Uk  aild  hedge-rest 
Of  a  iff/l  UPiK^rr,  postOU,  noi  prubaUt 
(My  father  made  this  simile  fram  a  vBd- 
.  Freshwater  which  was  in  ful 


a  in  Jan 


-Ed.] 


P.  609,  eol.  1,  hoe  20.  CAct  m.  St. 
vi.)  vjkat  Virgil  sings.  CI.  Vit^i 
Aeatid,  iv.  s6g. 

P.  610.  (Act  m.  Sc.  vi.)  IPhiBp  wis 
weary  of  England  and  of  his  chikfiK« 
queen.  "He  told  her  tbat  his  (atbti 
wanted  to  see  him,  but  that  Us  absenn 
would  not  be  eitended  beyond  a  fortoiglit 
or  three  weeks ;  she  should  go  with  him  In 
Dover ;  and  if  she  desired  she  could  nl 
there  for  his  return"'  {NoaiOes,  vol.  v.  pp, 
T7-E2;  Froude's  History  of  Engtand,  vii, 
vi,  p.  36J).  —  Ed.] 


What  saith  St.  Jc 
P.  617,  col. 
Andn. 


(Act  P 


(Act  IV.  S. 

\nd  foraimuch  as  /  have  c* 


the  last  end  of  my  life,  whereupon  hinE^^ 
all  my  life  past  and  all  my  life  to  mac 
cither  to  hve  with  my  Saviour  Christ  in  joy, 
or  else  to  be  ever  in  pain  with  wicked  derib 
in  hell;  and  1  see  before  mine  rga 
presently  either  heaven"  {pnmtiiii  uf- 
wards)  "or  hell"  ((winC 
"ready  10  swallow  me.  1  sbaU  Ih 
declare  unto  you  my  very  faith,  ■ 
colour  or  distamulation ;    for  now  h 
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time  to  dissemble.  I  believe  in  God  Ihe 
Father  ilnughty.  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth;  id  every  article  of  tbe  Catholic 
iaith;  every  word  and  Eeatence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  Christ,  his  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, in  the  Oia  and  New  Testament, 
And  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  than  any 
other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my 
life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of 
writings  coDtmy  (o  the  truth,  which  here 
I  now  lEDOunce  and  refuse,  as  things  written 
with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which 
I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear 
of  death  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be; 
and  that  is,  all  such  bills  and  papers  as  I 
have  wiittoi  and  signed  with  my  hand 
since  my  degradation,  whitein  1  have 
HTJtteu  many  things  untrue;  and  foras- 
much as  my  hand  ofiended  in  writing 
contraiy  to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore 
shall  first  be  punished ;  for  if  I  may  come 
to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first  burnt."  (See 
Harldan  MSS.  417  and  411,  and  Froude's 
ftistoTj  of  Bn^nd,  vol.  vi.  pp,  416-438.) 


And   Itnoranci   crying   in   the   ilrals,    and 

aUmtn. 
RrtardiHg  ha. 
[Cf.  Proverbs  i.  jo.  — Ed,| 

Pp.  619-630.  (Act  yv.  Sc.  iii.)  (The 
Berkshire  dialect  of  Joan  and  Tib  was 
corrected  for  my  father  hy  Tom  Hughes, 
author  of  Tom  Brmcn'i  SchoMayi.  —  Ed.] 

P.  613,  col,  I.  line  3.  (Act  v.  Sc.  i.) 
lavier  our  kindly  Jlag.  See  Prescotl's 
History  of  Philip  lie  Second,  vol.  i.  p. 
113:  "Lord  Howard  is  said  to  have  fired 
a  sua.  as  he  approached  Philip's  squadron. 
in  order  to  compel  it  to  lower  its  topsails 
in  acknowledgment  of  (be  supremacy  of 
the  English  on  tbe  narrow  seas," 

P.  63^,  col.  3,  line  35. 

Thou  lighl  a  larch  Ihal  never  wiBgiiatill 
(She  refers  to  Latimer's  words  to  Ridley 
when  thay  were  burnt  at  the  stake;  "We 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 
grace,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  — 
Eu.l 


P.  6,14,  col.  1,  line  7.  (Act.  V.  Sc.  V.) 
After  Mary's  speech,  ending  "Help  me 
hence."  the  end  of  the  last  Act  of  the  Act- 
ing Edition  '  ran  thus; 

[Falls  inia  Ihe  arms  iff  LapV 
CLAS£NCE. 

Alice.    The  hand  of  God  bath  help'd 

Ladv  Clarence.  Not  yet. 

[Te  EuZABETB  as  she  enUrs. 
Speak,  speak,  a  word  oi  yours  may  wake 
her. 
EuzABETa     {katding     at     htt    sister's 

kna).  Maty  I 

Maky.    Mary  I  who  calls?  'tis  long  since 


her  state  before  the 
wife.    Ay,  madun. 


She  that  should  wi 

My  father's  own  t 

Hark  I 
For  she  will  call  again. 

ElUABCTa.  Mary,  my  sister  I 

Maiy.    That's  not  the  voice  ! 
Who  is  it  steps  between  me  and  the  light  ? 

[Puis  her  arm  round  Elizabeth's  neck. 
1  held  her  in  my  arms  a  guileless  babe. 
And  moum'd  her  orphan  doom  along  with 

The  crown!    she  comes  for  that!   take  it 

and  feel  it  < 
ft  stings  the  touch  t    It  is  not  gold  but 

ihoms !  [Mary  slaris  up. 

The  crown  of  crowns  I     Play  not  with  holy 

[Clasps  her  hands  and  kneels. 

Keep  you  the  faith  !  .  .  .  yea,  mother,  yea 

I  come !  [Dies. 

Lady  Clarence,    She  is  dead. 

EuiABETH  {kneeling  by  Ihe  ftorfy).     Poor 

sister  t     Peace  be  with  tbe  dead. 

[Curtain. 


d  when   rppraducnl  at 


APPENDIX  TO   NOTES  ON 
QUEEN   MARY 

Letters  Srom  Robert  Brmnmg 

ig  Wakwice  Cubscent,  W., 
■■.  1875. 


MVDEAI 

TEMNv™N-Tlunl.yo 

for  <?K« 

Jfdr>,  Ibc  gift,  and  m 

n   TDon  fnr 

SiS 

eieeutioQ,  tht  whok  and  the  nnrl! 

I  s«  npwh 

re  the  .hadt  of  a  fault, 

oncogiin 

.  I  »m  Roinx  lo  begin  il 
il  a  that  Hich  a  poem  sb 

What  s  joy 

uld  be,  and 

All  afiwltonste  regirds  to  Mra.  Tt 

nysonfiom 

19  WASWtCK  CUES 

em,  W., 

^  wa  .of*. 

S76. 

»rli»twh 

yout  Oi™.  Mjtj  iMt  night.    I  hkv 

more  Mtisfaclory  perfori 

T^^l 

in  whnl  Catlyle  calls  ' 

he  Private 

jpeecha;   still  nliLtevet  was  lefc  by  the  stage 

Irving  was  very  good  Indeed,  and  the  otben 
did  (heii  bst,  nor  ao  badly. 

The  bve  as  well  us  admlmtion  for  the  author 
waa  conspicuous,  bdeed,  1  cion'l  know  whrthei 

flo>ren''ard  deef"^^  ""umult  5  ™  kinTMiut 
Hallim  <ru  there  to  report,  ind  Mn.  Tennywn 
is  with  you  to  believe.  Atl  congii  tulations  to  you 
both  (rom  youn  afiectioiiBtely  ever, 

Rosmi  BsowKiNO. 


NOTES  ON   HAROLD 

By  the  AirmoE 
P.    636.    Harold.    [First  published  i 


P.  637,  col.  1.  lines  s,  6.  (Act.  1.  Sc.  i.) 
Leak  you.  there's  a  star 
That  dames  in  il  ai  mad  w'U  agony  I 

[My  mother  writes,  Octobtr  4th,  1858, 
of  my  father:  "He  went  to  mccl  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roeliuck  at  dinner  at  Swainslon; 
and  the  comet  was  grand,  wilh  Atclunis 
shining  brifrhtly  over  the  nucleus.  At 
dinner  he  said  he  must  leave  the  table  to 
loolt  at  it,  and  they  all  followed.       They 


lie 


d  of  the 


s  like 


besom  o(  destnietion  swec^wis  the  d^.'" 
-Ed.) 

P.  637.  col,  I,  line  9.   (Act  i.  Sc.  i.) 
Did  ye  HBl  ouUaa  your  arcktiskep  RArrt' 

Robert,  a  monk  of  Jmnijges  in  Hat- 
mandy,  was  appointed  Archbitbop  d 
Canterbury  by  Edward  the  CoafesacH-.  Ue 
was  the  head  of  the  Nornun,  as  EaH 
Godwin  was  of  tbe  oational  puty  in  Eiv- 
land;  and  he  ao  far  wrought  upon  the 
Norman  predilections  of  the.  king  that  b 
tbe  end  he  procured  the  banishment  u 
Godwin  and  ail  his  sons.  After  a  vbit, 
however,  these  returned  with  a  fonntdabk 
force,  but  the  English  would  not  fi^  Iv 
King  Edward  against  them.  It  was  t^ 
settled  that  the  matters  of  ciuand  bctwen 
Edward  and  Godwin  should  be  refand 
lo  a  Gcm6t  01  Great  National  CouadL 
The  Normans  throughout  the  kiafdin 
knew  well  what  would  be  the  vote  df  tlx 
Council,  and,  not  daring  to  abide  by  ihr 
result,  fled,  and  among  the  real  Robot  d 
Jumifges.  He,  it  is  said,  escaped  by  tit 
east  gate  of  London,  and  killing  or  wooul 
ing  aH  that  stayed  him,  reached  Wallic- 
on-the-Naie,    whence    he    took    ship,   a^ 

Of  all  the  Norman  bishopa.  WiDiui, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  alone  rMained  te  , 
bishopric. 
P.  6j;,  col,  I,  Une  aj-  (Act.  1.  Sc  i.)  ' 
Who  had  My  ptUiun  from  an  Anliptft' 
On  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  in  105?. 
the  Imperial  party  at  Rome  sent  a  humblf 
message  to  the  Empress  Agnes,  asking  Ivr 
lo  nominate  a.  new  Pope.  Meanwbile  tie 
old  Roman  feudatory  barobs  electeit  an 
anti-Pope  of  their  own,  tbe  Caidiul 
Bishop  of  Velleiri  (Benedict  X.),  whia 
they  hastily  inaugurated,  and  enthrimed  hj 
night.  This  was  rtaented  by  the  Empno 
as  an  ad  of  usurpation,  whereupon  ibt 
empowered  HiUlebiand  to  take  tneasBB 
for  a  fresh  election.  Accordingly  Geranl 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  was  cbosen.  wihi 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  II,  I 
quote  from  Milman's  Latin  Ckriiiiamly 
the  pathetic  history  of  Benedict's  sIIba^ 
quent  degradation : 

"Hildebrand  the  archdeacon  scianl  Ua 
(Benedici)  by  force,  and  pboed  him  befort 


Nicholaa  sod  a  council  ia  (he  Laceran 
Church.  They  stripped  him  before  the 
altar  of  his  pontilical  robes  (in  which  he 

spoiled  tiefore  the  synod,  put  a  writing  in 
hjg  hand,  containing  a  long  canfession  oi 
every  kind  of  wickedness.  He  resisted  a 
loDg  time,  liDowing  himself  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  such  crimes ;  he  was  compelled  to 
read  it  with  very  many  tears  and  Kronns, 
Hia  mother  stood  by,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  bosom  bare,  with  many  sobs  and 
lameotations.  His  kindred  stood  weeping 
aroi:nd-  Hitdebrand  then  cried  aloud  to 
the  people:  'These  are  Che  deeds  of  the 
Pope  whom  ye  have  chosen ! '  They  re- 
arrayed  him  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and 
formally  deposed  him.  He  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  where 
he  lived  in  the  utmost  wretchedness.  They 
prohibited  him  from  all  lioly  functions, 
would  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  choir. 
By  the  intercession  of  the  Archpresbyter  of 
St.  Anastasia  he  was  permitted  at  length  to 
read  the  Epistle  i  a  short  time  after,  the 
Gospel;  but  never  suHered  to  read  mass. 
He  lived  to  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand, 
nho,  when  infortned  of  his  death,  said.  'In 
an  evil  hour  did  I  behold  him;  I  have 
committed  great  sin.'  Hildebrand  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  buried  with 
Pontifical  honours"  (Iblilmaa.  viii.  p.  48). 

It  was  from  this  Benedict  that  Sligand 
received  the  pallium,  or  sacred  badge  o(  the 
archiepiscopate. 
-       P.  6jB.  col.  1,  Une  3$.    (Act.  1.  Sc.  i.) 
Js  nel  my  brathtr  Wulfnolh  kaslagt  Iheri? 

One  version  of  the  story  relates  that 
Godwin,  after  bis  recondlation  with 
Edward,  gave  hostages  for  his  good  con- 
duct, and  among  them  his  sod  Wulfnoth, 
and  that  these  were  handed  over  by  the 
king  to  Count  William  for  their  better 
custody. 

P.  64s,  col.  2,  line  14.    (Act.  11.  Sc.  ii.) 
Be    TBos    thine    host    ia    England    when    I 

Malet  was  half-Norman,  half-English. 

P.  646,  col.  1,  line  17.    (Act  ti.  Sc.  ii.) 
Bated    Iky   shori-iwiUlaui'd,  armmr'd    iVar- 


which  depicts  William's  war  agalnat  Conui 
Brittany,  Harold  is  seen  plucking  the 

orman  soldiers  two  at  a  time  from  the 
quicksands  below.  Mont  St.  Michel  where 
the  river  Coesnoti  flows  into  the  sea. 

P.  647,  col.  1,  lines  i,  2.  (Act  n. 
Sc,i.) 

The  sokt  oj  ony  peoffc  is  Ike  saiard 
Thai  guards  them,  or  Ikt  sword  thai  heats 

[Two  favourite  lines  <d  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
—  Ed,| 

P.  6jo,  cd.  1,  line  iq.    (Act  n.  5c.  ii.) 
Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 

Alfred,  the  son  of  Emma  (who  was  also 
mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  great- 
auDt  of  William  the  Conqueror),  coming 
into  England  during  the  reign  of  Harold 
the  Dane,  the  son  of  Cnut,  was  seiied  and 
blinded.  This  crime  was  imputed  to 
Godwin;  but  the  Witan  acquitted  him  of 
the  charge. 

P.  6si,  col.  I,  line  14.    (Act  n.'Sc.  ii.) 
The  Alhelins  is  nearest  to  the  throne. 

Edgar  the  Achetine  was  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 


'.  65  >. 


ij.     (Act 


ii.) 


Behold  the  jewel  of  St.  Paneralius 
Concerning  this  jewel  of  Saint  Pancratius, 

"gemma    tarn    speciosa    quam    spatiosa," 

see  Freeman's  iVarman  Cvnguest,  vol.  iii. 

p.  686. 

P.  6so,  col.  J,  hne  12.     (Act  m.  Sc.  ii.) 

The  Pop!  and  that  Archdeacon  HOdeirand. 

I  Alexander  II.,  and  Hildebrand,  afterwards 

Gregory  VII.  (107J).  —  En.| 
P.  66s,  col.  '■  line  "■    (Act  iv.  Sc.  iii.) 

Lei  him  come  I    Let  him  come  I 


Sublie  ct 


<eissel 


E  laticome  ^  drincheheil, 
Drinc  Hindrewart  i  Drintotne 
Drinc  Helf  i  drinc  tome. 

Roman  de  Rait,  1247J. 
P.  667,  col.  I,  lines  19,  JO.    (Act  v.  Sc.  i.) 

WaUkam,  my  faimdalion 
For  men  who  serve  Ike  Heightoiir,  nol  them- 

"Of  his  liberality  his  great  foundation  at 


Harold  seems  not  to  have  been  specially 
liberal ;  his  bounty  took  another  and  a  better 
chosen  direction.     The  loundation  of  a  great 

seemed    mad    alter    monks,    when    King 

Eadward  and  Earl  Leofric  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavish  gilts  to  religious  homes  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  in  itaelf  an  act  dis- 
playing no  small  vigour  and  independence 
of  mind.  The  details,  too,  of  the  founda. 
lion  were  such  as  showed  that  the  creation 
of  Wallham  was  not  the  act  of  a  moment  of 
superstitious  dread  or  of  reckless  hounty, 
but  the  deliberate  deed  of  a  man  who  felt 
the  rtsponsibililies  ot  lofty  rank  and  bound- 
less wealth,  and  who  earnestly  sought  the 
welfare  of  his  Church  and  nation  in  all 
things"      (Freeman's     Narman     Ci/ngutsI, 

P.  668,  col.  I,  lines  jo,  ji.  (Act  v.  Sc.  i.) 
aal  bW  laat  oj  Bnuianburs 

Where  England  conquer' d. 

Qjnstantinus,  King  of  the  Scots,  after 
having  swom  aJlegiance  to  Athelstan.  allied 
himself  with  the  Danes  of  Ireland  under 
Anlaf,  and  invadinR  England,  was  defeated 
by  Athelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund  with 
great  slaughter  at  Brunanburh  in  the  year. 

See  my  translation  of  the  Song  ot 
Brunanburh  (entitled  battle  sj  Brutati- 
biifh,  p.  534).  In  rendering  this  Old 
EngUsh  war-song  into  modem  language 
and  alliterative  rhythm  I  have  made  free 
use  of  the  dactylic  beat.  I  suppose  that 
the  original  was  chanted  to  a  slow,  swing- 
ing redtalive, 

P.  671,  col.  I,  line  15.  lAcI  v.  Sc.  i.) 
Come   as   Galialli   canK   0/  yore.     Taillefer 

who  rode  out  alone  in  front  of  the  Notuuui 

aimy  chanting: 

Taillefer,  ki  mutt  ben  cant  out, 
Sor  un  cheval  ki  tost  alout, 
Devant  li  Dus  aloul  cantant 
De  Karlemaine  i  de  Reliant 
E  d'  Oliver  h  des  vassals 
Ki  momrent  en  Renchevals. 

Kbhuih  de  Rfv,  I3i4g. 


P.  6J3,  ccJ.  J,  line  18.     (Act  V.  Sc  ii.) 
r*ei>  off  Ike  deadfeU  m  Urn. 
Alluding  to  her  dream  in  Act  1.  Sc  ii. : 

The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  inurdei  tltcc. 
APPENDIX  TO  NOTES  ON  HAROLD 

Letter  Jren  Robert  Brmmint 


perfect,  iar  one  lost 
light  you  are  entwii 


iqueror's  Couatty  l"«ty  Brfl 
year  in  his  Cutle  ol  BoaoeviQe.  n  tte 
:  tradition  i>  Chat  Hamld  took  Ibcsuh . 
'c  i^Bed  through  Diva,  the  pba  of 
"  "■" ".,  perhaps  tweutj  If 


built  by  him,  whett 


veiled  the  church  il 


NOTES  ON   BECKET 

BV  THE    EdITOK 

In  i87g  my  father  printed  the  first  ptoab 
of  his  tragedy  of  Btckel.  which  he  had 
begun  in  December  1876.  But  be  con- 
sidered that  the  time  was  not  ripr  tot  it^ 
publication:  and  this  therefore  was  dderrrd 
until  December  1S84,  We  had  viated 
Canterbury  in  August  1877,  and  gooe  otci 
each  separate  scene  of  Becket's  martyrdnn, 
"Admirers  of  Becket,"  my  father  noto, 
"will  find  that  Becket's  letters,  and  the 
writings  of  Herbett  of  Bosham,  FitBtn^OL, 
and  John  of  Salisbury  throw  great  liehl  od 
those  days.  Bishop  Lightfoot  found  out 
about  Rosamund  for  me." 

The  play  is  so  accurate  a  rcpresentatiiiii 
of  the  personages  and  of  the  time,  that 
J.  R.  Green  said  that  all  his  researches 
into  the  annals  of  the  twelfth  century  had 
not  given  him  "n  vivid  a  conceptim  ni 
the  character  of  Henry  II.  and  his  court  as 
was  embodied  in  Tennystoi's  Btcktt." 

My  father's  view  of  Beckel  was  as  fol- 


987 


lows :  Bccket  was  a  really  great  and  impul- 
^ve  man,  with  a  linn  sense  of  duty,  mid, 
when  be  lenounced  the  woild,  took«l  upoD 
himself  ai  the  head  ol  that  Church  which 
waa  the  people's  "tower  of  stiength,  their 
bulwark  against  throne  and  baronage." 
This  idea  so  far  wrought  in  his  dominant 
nature  as  to  hetray  him  into  many  Tish 
acts:  and  later  he  lost  hlmsell  in  the  idea. 
His  enthusiasm  reached  a  spiritual  ecstasy 
which  carries  the  historian  along  with  it; 
and  his  humanity  and  abiding  tenderness 
for  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  unprotected, 
heighten  the  impression  so  much  as  to 
make  the  poet  feel  passionately  the  wronged 
Rosamund's  reverential  devotion  for  him 
(most  touchingly  rendered  by  Ellen  Teny), 
when  she  knelt  praying  over  his  body  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral, 

In  tStq  Irving  refused  the  play:  but  in 
1S91  he  asked  leave  (o  produce  it.  holding 
that  the  taste  of  the  theatre-going  public 
had  changed  in  the  interval,  and  that  it 
likely  to  be . 


He  n 


UB93) : 


1  ^'ifcs 


tiler  beiaa  crediied  wilt 

thlnTof  tLt  j5ty  f^likj  md  tha 

There  are  in  it  moments  ol  pimh 
whicli  arc  the  Kun  and  end  ol  diiu  _    .  ..    , 
which,  when  they  eiiEt,  atone  to  an  BUdicnee  for 
(he  endurance  ol  long  acts.    Some  ol  the  scenes 

of  sublirne  leeling,  and  are  with  regard  to  both 
their  dnunatic  effectiveness  and  their  poetic 
beauty  u  fine  as  anything  in  our  laoguBge.    1 

on  both  the  audience  who  see  it  and  the  actors 
Some  ol  the  last  lines  which  my  father 


ampton  sci 
lor  Irving : 
Tbe  voice  of  Che  Lord  is  it 

the  people. 
The  voice  of  tbe  Loid  is  i 


the   voice    of 
n  the  warring 


And  He  will  lead  His  people  into  peace ! 
The   voice   of   the   Lord   will   shake   the 

wilderness. 
The  barren  wilderness  ol  unbeliel  I 


The  voice  of  Ibe  Lord  will  break  the  cedar- 

The   Kings  and    Rulers  that  have  closed 

Against  the  Voice,   and  at  theii  hour  of 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  will  hush  the  hounds 

of  Hell 
In  everlasting  ^lence. 

The  play  had  a  long  nin  and  was  after- 
wards fre<iuenlly  pla>ed  in  the  provinces 
and  America.  The  incidental  music  was 
written  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford.  His 
identiecation  of  Becket  with  the  Gre- 
gorian melody  "Telluris  ingens  conditor" 
is  particularly  impre<isive, 

UNPUBLISHED  SONNET 

{Wrillen  eriginaUy  as  a  Prt/ace  lo 

"Beckef) 

Old  ghosts  whose  day  was  done  ere  mine 

If   earth   be   seen    from   your   conjectured 

Ye  know  that  History  is  half-dream  —  ay 

The  man's  life  in  the  letters  ol  the  man. 


Their  offspring  of  this  union.  And  on  me 
Frown  not,  old  ghosts,  if  I  be  one  of  those 
Who  make  you  utler  things  you  did  not 

say. 
And  mould  you  all  awry  and  mar  your 


P.  676.  (Prologue.)  Becket  as  chess- 
player. John  of  Salisbury  and  Fitzstephen 
describe  him  as  an  accomplished  chess- 
player, a  master  in  hunting  and  falconry, 
and  other  marJy  eiercises, 

P.  677,  col.  2,  lines  5,  6.    (Prologue.) 
nor  my  conftssor  yet. 
I  vQuld  la  God  Ikon  vierl. 

Archbishop  Theobald  writes  to  Becket 
(John  of  Salisbury,  Ep.  78):  "It  sounds 
in  the  ears  and  mouths  of  people  that  you 
and  the  king  are  one  h^It  and  soul." 
He  helped  Henry  to  improve  the  state  of 


■uoxlc 


the  country,  and  to  UghteD  many  of  the 
oppresuve  laws  and  enBCtmentii  (IJiigaid, 
vtd.  U.). 

P.  6t7,  col.  ),  line  14.  (Prolofrue.)  A 
iisk-itsiinrr.  When  Beckel  went  [o  Paris, 
al!  the  French  were  astonished  al  hi9 
■umptuous  living.  One  dish  o(  eels  alone 
was  said  to  have  cost  100  shillings 
(Filzstephen,  157,8,9). 

P.  682.  (Act  I.  Sc.  i.)  Ckumber  barely 
jurmshed.    John  of  Salisbury  says,  "Con- 

hominem,  dtidum  ec  monachum   induit." 


col. 


(Art  I.   Sc.  i.) 


The  acceptance  of  a  money 
n  (or  militaiy  service  dates  from 

Conquest. 

P.  686.  (Act  I.  Sc.  iii.)  In  this  great 
scene  at  Northampton  (J.  R.  Green  writes) 
"his  life  was  said  to  be  m  danger,  and  all 
uri^ed  him  to  submit.  But  in  the  presence 
of  danger  the  courage  of  the  man  rose  to 
its  full  height.  Grasping  his  archieiuscopal 
cross  he  entered  the  royal  court,  forbade 
the  nobles  to  condemn  him.  and  appealed 
to  the  Papal  Sec.  Shouts  of  'Traitor! 
traitor!'  followed  him  as  be  retired.  The 
Primate  turned  fiercely  at  the  word :  '  Were 
I  a  Itnig'it,'  he  retorted,  'my  sword  should 
answer  that  foul  a.\iat:"  —  Short  Hhlory 
oj  the  Enslisk  Peopk,  p.  108. 

P.  6Bj.  (Act  I.  Sc.  iii.)  "He  (Henry 
II.)  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgrace- 
ful state  of  things  which  had  arisen,  by 
subjecting  clerical  offenders  against  i^he 
public  peace  to  the  same  jurisdiction  with 
the  criminals,  and,  with  a  vie*  to  this,  he 
now  required  that  clerks  accused  of  any 
e  should  be  tried 


that, 


should  be  degraded  by  the  Church,  and 
that  they  then  should  be  remanded  to  the 
secular  officers  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbishop, 
although  unsupported  by  his  brethren  in 
general,  who  dreaded  a  risk  of  a  breach 
with  the  State  while  Ihe  Church  was 
divided  by  a  schism,  considered  himself 
bound  to  offer  the  most  strenuous  resistance 
to  a  [»opaSBl  which  tended  to  lessen  the 


privileges  of  the  hierercby: 

quanel  the  whole  of  the  subaequeot  hi 
turned"    l,Bakel,    by    Cai 
pp.  76.  77). 

P.  690,  col.  1.  line  5.     (Act  I.  Sc  iB.) 
False  la  myidf  —  it  U  Uk  witt  aj  Gti. 

"It  is  the  Lord's  will  that  I  pojoR 
myself"  [Foliol,  v.  171,  j). 

P.  691.  col.  1,  line  I.     (Act  I.  Sc.  in.) 

A  worldly  foUoacr  0/  Iht  vrorUly  stttmt. 

Foliot  fasted  much,  and  was  [umus  its 
his  learning,   for  hia  subtle  tricksy,  aad 
flattery  of  persons  in  high  sCaUon.    Wtaco 
he  was  plotting  against  Becket.  be  is  sud 
to  have  heard  "an  exceeding  temble  vokx: 
O  Gilberte  Foliot 
Dum  resolvis  tot  et  tot, 
Deus  tuua  est  Ashtaroth." 

(Roger  Wendover,  ii.  313.) 

P.  693.  ™l-  '.  line  3".  (Act  i.  Sc  m.) 
EetKe,  Satan  I  See  Alan  of  Tewkesbury, 
1.  347. 

P.    604,    col.    3.    lines    13.    14.      (Act   I. 
Sc.  in.) 
But   I    that  Ikrem   Uu   mitkHesI    tmittl  *l 

France, 
Sir  Eugdram  dt  Trit. 

In  1150  Beckrt,  in  cuirass  and  hdmet. 
marched  at  the  head  ol  his  CrDo(fi  agaissc 
the  County  of  Toulouse,  which  had  piuacd 
to  Henry  on  his  marriage  with  Ekanw. 
and  there  he  unhorsed  in  single  ■'—^>"' 
Sit  Ecgelram  de  Trie. 

P.  694,  col.  3,  line  ig.    (Act  I.  Sc  iiL) 
Deal  gently  vilk  Ihe  yotatg  Hoa  A  btaltwt. 
(Fitzstephen,    i.     136;      Foliot,     iii.     iSo; 
Roger  of  Hoveden,  1S4.) 

P.  644.  (Act  I,  Sc,  iv.)  For  Be<let's 
entertainment  of  the  poor  and  his  washing 
of  their  feet  see  Fitiscepben,  104 :  }ricu  of 
Salisbury,  314;  Herbert  of  Bosham,  14. 
My  father  regretted  the  eadxioo  of  tUi 
scene  and  of  his  Walter  Map  scenes  fran 
the  Acting  Edition. 

P.  6«6,  col.  I,  line  41.  (Act  I.  Se,  i».) 
/  musljly  to  France  Iff-aithl.  Not  long  aft« 
he  landed  in  France,  under  tbe  assoranf 
name  of  Brother  Christian,  a  boy,  who  was 
Standing  by  the  roadside  with  a  hswt  ob 


Ml  wrist,  was  attracted  by  the  evident 
pleaauK  with  which  Che  stranger  eyed  his 
bird,  and  cried  out,  "Here  goes  the  Arch- 
bi^iop."  At  Giavelines  the  landlonl  of 
the  inn  where  he  ^Knl  the  night  had  longer 
time  tor  observallon,  and  recognised  taint, 
as  Herl>ert  of  Bosham  says,  "'by  his  re- 
msrkabty  tall  figure,  his  high  forehead,  the 
stern  expression  ol  his  beautiful  counten- 
ance, ind,  above  all,  by  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  his  hands''  (HurreU  Froude's 
Remant,  vol.  iv.  p.  gi). 

P.  6g8.  col,  I.  line  34,  coL  2,  Bne  i. 
<Act  II.  Sc.  i.) 

/  kavt  itnl  Ml  {elk. 

Bit  kin,  all  ku  M»ifi»i>,  ntrttas, 

Edward  Grim  of  Cambridge  writes: 
"Those  o(  whom  God  e^iecialiy  styles  Him- 
self the  Father  and  Judge— orphans,  widows, 
children  altoKethei  innocent,  and  unknow- 
ing of  any  discord,  aged  men.  women  with 
their  little  ones  hanging  at  their  breasts, 
clerks,  and  lay  folk  of  whalever  age  and  srx, 
of  the  Archbishop's  kindred,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  were  aeieed  in  the  depth  ol  winter, 
and  mercilessly  Iransported  beyond  sea, 
after  having  been  obliged  to  swear  thai  they 
woidd  seek  him  out"  (Grim,  1-51). 

P.  7<».  col.  I,  line  3=.     (Act  n.  Sc,  ji.) 


t  God's  km 


luted 


this  phrase  in  place  of  "salvo  ordine 
which  had  been  objected  to  by  Henry.  The 
King  would  not  allow  any  diSerence,  and 
burst  into  uncontrollable  fury  (John  of 
Salisbury,  ii.).  Becket  wrote  lo  the  Pope 
after  Montmirul:  "We  answered  ...  we 
were  prepared  to  yield  him  (the  king) 
every  service,  even  more  than  our  pre- 
decessors had  done  saving  my  order;  but 
that  new  obligations,  unbeknown  to  the 
Church,  and  such  as  my  predecessors  were 
never  bound  by,  ought  not  lo  be  under- 
taken by  us:  first,  because  it  was  bad  as  a 
precedent ;  secondly,  because,  when  in  the 
city  of  Sens,  your  Holiness*  self  absolved 
me  irom  the  observance  of  tbese  Usages, 
hateful  to  God  and  lo  the  Church,  and 
from  the  pledge  which  force  and  fear  had 
dtorted  from  me  in  a  special  manner :  and 
after  a  grave  rebuke,  which,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  never  pass  from  my  mind,  prohibited 
me  from  ever  again  obliging  myself  to  any 
one  OD  a  like  cause  e:icept  saving  God'a 


honour  and  my  order.  You  added  loo,  if 
you  are  pleased  to  recollect,  that  not  even 
to  save  his  life  should  a  Bishop  oblige 
himsdf,  saving  God's  honour  and  his  order" 
(HurreU  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  iv.  p.  jSg). 

P.  J03,  col.  I,  line  6.  (Act  n.  Sc.  ii.) 
Itl  a  slrangtr  spoU  kit  ktrilage.  Cf. 
Psalm  dt. 

P.  ;o3,  col.  a,  line  a6  B.  (.\ct  n.  Sc.  iL) 
My  father's  note  is:  "The  description  of 
Bosham  was  made  as  we  (my  son  Hallam 
and  1)  saw  the  little  fishing  village  on  a 

P.  711.  col.  1.  line  1.    (Act  ui,  Sc.  iii.) 
Tke  daugkler  oj  Zion  lUs  btsidt  Uu  way. 
I.amentations  i.-ii. 


,  col. 


(Act   I 


Sciii.) 

The   sponie  0/  Ike   Gnat  Kim,  thy    King, 

kalh/aOcn  — 
Tke  dautUer  of  Zion  Ua  hendc  Ikt  mty. 

See  Becket's  Ep.  i.  63,  in  Hurr^ 
Froude's  Remains,  iv.  13Q.  The  Arch- 
bishop to  the  King  of  England:  "I 
entreat  you,  O  my  Lord,  to  hear  with  me 
for  a  while  ihat  by  the  grace  of  God  1  may 
disburden  my  conscience,  to  the  benefit  of 
my  soul,  .  .  .  My  Lord,  the  daughter  td 
Zion  is  held  captive  in  thy  kingdom.  The 
spouse  of  the  Great  King  is  oppressed  by 
her  enemies,  afflicted  by  (hose  who  ought 
most  to  honour  her,  and  es|>ecially  by  you." 

See,  too.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  Pope  (after  FrSteval),  HurreU 
Fronde's  ReiHains,  iv.  503:  "God  hath 
looked  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  Hia  Church, 
and  changed  at  length  her  sorrow  into  joy. 
The  King  of  England,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  your  last  letters,  and  understood 
that  you  would  no  longer  spare  him.  even 
OS  you  had  not  spared  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  but  would  lay  his  territories  under 
an  Interdict,  forthwith  made  peace  with  us, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  as  we  would  hope, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  His  Church. 
The  Usages  which  were  once  so  inasted 
upon,  be  did  not  even  allude  to.  He 
eiacted  no  oath  of  ns,  or  any  belonging  to 
us.  He  restored  to  us  the  possessions 
which  we  had  been  deprived  of.  according 
to  the  enumeration  of  them  in  out  own 
schedule;     and,    with    them,    peace   ioA 


Cooxic 


security,  and  a  relum  from  our  eiile  to  all 
our  companions ;  and  even  promised  Ibe 
kiss,  if  we  wished  to  press  him  so  far.  In 
short  he  gave  way  in  eveiything.  insomurh 
that  some  called  bim  periuted.  who  had 
heard  him  swear  that  he  would  not  admit 
us  lo  the  Idas  that  day." 

P.  711,  col.  I.  hne  17.  (Act  m,  Sc.  lii.) 
And  Ihou  ihall  crcnm  my  Btnry  o'er  afain. 
Vpon  this  Becket  dismounted  and  t^e- 
parad  to  throw  himself  at  Henry's  feet, 
but  Henry  also  dismounted,  and  em- 
braced the  Archbishop,  and  held  his 
stirrup  for  bim  in  order  that  he  might 

P.  71J.  (Act  IV.  Sc,  ii.)  "That  Rosa- 
mund was  not  killed  may  be  ascertained 
by  tbe  charters  .  .  ,"  (see  vol.  i.  p.  iij. 
Miss  Strickland's  Lisa  a/  Qntem  0/ 
Engtaad). 

P.  7>i,  col.  1,  line  15.  (Act  v.  Sc.  ii.) 
uxor   pauperU  Ibyti   (Horace,   Carm.   m. 

XV.  I). 

P.  733.  col.  I,  line  j.  (Act  v.  Sc.  ii.) 
From  "0»  a  Tuaday  inu  /  born"  10  the 
end  of  the  play  is  founded  on  the  graphic 
accounts  hy  Fitzstephen.  and  Grim,  the 
monk  of  Cambridge,  who  was  with  Becket 
in  Scenes  ii.  and  ill. 


APPENDIX  TO  NOTES  ON  BECKET 

LfUfT  from  The  Rifht  BonoaraMe  J.  Bryce 

BKil*  "wiU^,  since "ycniwere'Si  S  ^Z 
read  mt  some  of  it  \n.n  July,  let  rae  UU  you  how 
much   enjoymcdt   and  ligbt   it    hu  KJVFIT   mc  ? 


id  of  Tbomu,    Truth  in  history  is  nntural 
iith   in    poetry;     but   yoi]    luve    nude   tl 


peifecta  history.     This  is  uninenlly  conspicuous 
blmdinq   with    his   own    haughty    spirit    ud 


n  ol  power  the  Church  nened  oa  hd 
ers:  and  this  is  the  central  lacl  o(  the 
middle  aaes.  1  wish  you  k.™  wriuv  a 
n  Hildebnnd  alia.    Venluiinc  to  uy  Its 

^,  Iscircelyrpmume  tospeik  of  thednmi 
more  purely  literary  side,  bow  luB  ol 
Ih  and  beauty  and  delicacy  it  is,  bnau^ 
lust  have  heard  this  'often  already  fr^vi 


NOTES  ON  THE   CUP 

By  THE  EcrtoR 

Founded  on  a  story  in  Plutarch.    TIk 

story  was  first  read  by  my  father  in  Lect?: 

A  powerful  nohle  once  solicited  the  huid  it  i 

her  husbancT  nsiited  all  his  eatreatie*.    Re- 
solved at  aoy  board  to  sucrced,  be  cs 
■     ■     Id  to  be  as 

iDleof  Diana,  and  j-w^  ,  ,  ,  .... 
■bit  Mha 


ainaled.  a 

m  toe  temFJe  of  Diana 
lODg  the  Dristeues.  h 
o  induce  her  to  relent. 


Sbcfe 


a  willJDiinEBi  to  yield,  but  told  h .. 

neceuaiy  to  make  a  liballiHi  to  the  godden 
!^he  appeared  as  ■  priestess  before  the  ilur 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  cup  ol  nine,  which  she 
had  powned.  She  drank  half  of  it  bcndf. 
handed  the  remiindci  to  her  (ruilty  kjver.  and 
•heu  he  had  drained  the  cup  to  the  dre^i.  bml 
into  a  5erce  thanksgivina  that  she  had  be^  pa- 
raitted  to  avenge,  and  was  sdod  to  rejoin,  ber 
murdered  husband.     (Plutarch,  Or  VWurTriri.) 

The  Cup  was  first  pubUshcd  with  Th 
Falcon  in  1884;  planned  in  March  iSm, 
begun  in  November  1874,  and  printed  late 
ID  1S80.  Produced  at  the  Lyceum,  Jan.  j, 
18S1.  and  ran  for  one  hundred  and  Iweatjr- 
eight  nights. 

At  Irving's  request  three  short  ipeedKS 
for   Synorii  were   added,  Act    1.    Sc   iii,; 


t  the 


nd  of  ^ 


10S,  Che  quarrel  between  Siimstus  and 
Synorii  was  lengthened  by  two  lines,  and 
Camma  was  made  to  interrogate  Sinnatus 
Bs  to  what  Synorii  had  said,  and  three  or 
lour  entrances  were  made  lesa  abrupt. 
Irving  insoted  most  of  the  stage-^liTEctiaBi, 
and  devised  the  magnificent  scenery,  and 
the  drama  was  produced  by  him  with 
signal  success  at  the  Lyceum,  and  played 
to  crowded  houses.  He  wrote  to  ray 
father :  "  1  hope  that  tbe  splendid  suotss 
of  youi  grand  Tragedy  will  be  foUownl  by 
other  triumphs  equally  great." 


While  Miss  Mary  Anderson  was  acting 
in  Tlie  Winter's  Tale  in  London  sbe 
signed  >n  agrwment  to  revive  Tkt  Cup. 
My  father  leinserled  [ram  his  fine  MS. 
four  lines  for  her,  to  be  sunR  by  the 
priestesses  as  they  enter  the  Temple : 
Artemis.  Artemis,  hear  us,  0  mother,  hear 

U3  and  bless  us  1 
Artemis,  thou  tliat  art  [lie  to  the  wind,  to 

the  wave,  to  (he  glebe,  to  the  fiie, 
Hear    thy    people    wiio    praise    thee!    O 

help  us  from  all  that  oppress  us. 
Hear  tby  piiesleues  hymn  thy  glory  1    O 

yield  them  all  their  desire. 
P.  731,  col.  a,  line  31.  (Act  i.  Sc.  i.) 
/  htri  return  Hie  Tarsia  —  fur  a  crown. 
This  refers  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the 
last  king  of  Rome,  who  was  expelled  510 
B.C.  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  by  his 
SOD  OD  Lucietia.  the  wife  of  his  cousin, 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus.    The  liist  effort  of 

hausted  by  (he  decisive  victory  gained  by 
the  Romans  over  him  at  Laie  Rrgillus, 
490  B.C.  It  is  related  that  he  died  miser- 
ably at  Cumae. 

P.  T3S,  col.  1,  line  is.  (Act  1.  Sc.  i.) 
Uu  ttel.-ihe  «tl.  Cf.  Horace.  Ode  I  1. 
98  el  paitim. 

P.  734.  col.  1,  line  is.  (Act  I.  Sc.  n.) 
"Some  friends  of  mind^*  in  first  edition 
misprint  for  "  Some  friends  of  mine." 

P.  j*s,  col.  1,  line  13.  [Act  n.)  itme 
Did  Griek.  See  Plato's  Apohgy,  Church's 
trBQEiation:  "And  if  ne  reBect  in  another 
way,  we  shall  see  that  we  may  well  hope 
that  death  is  a  good.  For  the  state  of 
death  is  one  of  two  tilings:  either  the 
dead  wholly  cease  to  be  and  lose  all  sensa- 
tion, or  death  (as  is  commonly  believed)  a 
change  and  a  migration  of  the  soul  into 
another  place.  Now  ii  death  is  the 
absence  of  all  sensation,  and  life  a  dream- 
less sleep,  it  will  be  a  wonderiul  gain,  .  .  . 
But  if  it  is  a  passing  to  another  place,  and 
the  common  belief  be  true,  that  all  who  have 
died  are  there,  what  could  be  greater  tiian 
tliis?  .  .  .  What  one  would  not  give  to 
converse  with  Orpheus  and  Masaeus  and 
Hedod  and  Homer  I  I  am  willing  to  die 
many  times  if  this  be  true." 


P.  745.  col.  ,,  line  14-    (Act  n.) 
'CniHiiu,  Canma/'     Sinnatus,  SinmOull 
The  blank  verse  ending  Ilic  play,  with 

only    four   beats,    gives    the    passion    of 

Gamma's  death-cry. 


NOTES   ON  THE   FALCON 
By  the  Eoitos 

P.  746.  The  Falcon.  First  puhhshed 
IB  1884.  Founded  on  a  story  io  Boc- 
caccio (the  ninth  novel  of  (he  fifth  day 
of  the  DeiaraeroHi,  and  produced  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  at  the  St.  James'  Theatre, 
who  played  it  for  sixty-seven  nights. 

Hailitt  first  suggested  the  story  as  suit- 
able for  stage  treatment.  Fanny  Kemble 
called  the  play  "an  eiqumte  little  idyll  in 
action  hlte  one  of  A.  de  Mussel's."  Mrs. 
Brotherton  writes  (0  me:  "Well  do  t 
remember  your  father  reading  The  Falcaa 
to  me  (still  in  MS.),  in  a  httle  attic  at 
Farringford.  The  ivy  outside  was  blowing 
against  the  casement  Ulte  pattering  rain, 
all  the  time.  When  he  had  finished  he 
softly  closed  the  ^mple  '  copy-book '  it  was 
written  in,  and  said  softly,  'Stately  and 
tender,  isn't  it?'  exactly  as  il  he  were  com- 
menting on  another  man's  work  —  and  no 
more  just  comment  could  have  come  from 
the  whole  world  of  critics," 


NOTES  ON  THE    PROMISE 
OF  MAY 


Bv  T 


First  prose  version  printed  in  1882,  and 
revised  and  published  in  1S86  with  Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Yean  Alter.  It  was  produced 
by  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  on  Nov.  nth,  i88j,  and  ran 
until  Dec.  15th.  The  first  printed  copies 
in  prose,  winch  were  used  for  stage  pur- 
father  wislied  to  write  part  of  the  drama  in 
poetry  for  the  reading  public. 

Edgar  is  "a  surface  man  of  theories  true 
to  none."  I  subjoin  the  analysis  of  the 
hero's  character  by  my  brother,  aa  it  beat 
gives  my  father's  umceptioD. 


ce  until  hen  hniight  tact  to  (u 


id  siibtlcil  streni^h.    At  our  linl  inlro- 
M  Edgir,  we  secTlim  perpleied  with  the 


for  ill  i^Qsure  hu  bann 

0  pall- 

wQirily  the  lonauli^  of  a  phU 

Dsophy 

folkmtd  bcriuse  it  win  hi, 

mode 

plaX»  with  IhtiC  (omuiE,  Ini 
him.    So  loDg  n^  he  h^  on 

.W 

tbiimhcdidnol,  inalinioli 

hilily. 

compcb  him  10  uLt  <i  step 

"wlick 

wick  cdneei  and  Tcpugnancy. 
to  justify  himself  to  himself. 

The"^ 

no  loop 

p|euuT.;ht  lilies  her  tears 

h«  witha  pretence  of  auisfii' 

BphUaltormulB  he  repels 

than  they  utbly  the  poor  ri 

ir'^ 

sncriSoed  by  the  di 
»«d  ol  rtprnUnce  h 

the  ghost  of  p  murtl 
He^remorK.   h 

the  cynic  more  thorouflbl^  Ifaan  ever 
changed.    He  feels  ■  deaire  to  ''maki 

He  has  sbanitoned   the  "Utopian  Idiocy 
ConuBuniMn.     Perhan.  si  he  ssvr    -'->-  - 


ihamed  of  it ;  be  battles 
Autbeii 


PerhnpSt  ai  he  says, 

ible,  "becau„ 
is  position  of  ge 


.ililyhimselllorU.teif 

°h^  ru!"mi.^"i?ieV  snd  rescue  the  old  li 
from  niin  would  be  a  meritorious  act.  He 
himself  to  perform  it.    At  first  everything 

ciuct'lbe  hcaftVlile^ldlr!  *He 'is'comto'ri 
''Edgar  J"  she  cries,  and  staggen  forth  fron 


after  ffooil  which  he  can  c 
fuiei.  The  position  of 
"^  prHed  h'— '"    -  - 


libertine 

My  father  drew  his  charsclcn  li 
Lincolnshire  counlry  life  of  his  boyhood 
carelull)'.  and  wrote,  when  the  play  ■*( 
violently  attacked  by  Lord  Quecnsbeny: 
"  1  bad  a  feeling  that  I  woutd  at  least  stiiiT 
in  my  plays  (o  bring  the  true  drama  of  Be 
and  character  back  a 
one  IcaJ  out  of  the  great  book  ol  Truth 
and  Nature." 

P.  7S5.  col.  I,  linen.    (Act  l.) 
What  ari  i»,  says  lie  Uini   oU   mm  >> 

lear? 
Cf.  KingLtar,  iv.  i.  38: 
As  flies  to  wanton  boyi.  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  (or  their  sport. 


P.  77'.  ™l.  I,  line  9.    (Act  m.) 
O  miM,fartiTi  Iky  merlaljoe. 

This  is  the  only  hymn  my  lather  has 
written,  cicept  "The  Human  Cry"  at  the 
end  of  Of  ProfunJis  (p.  5J3),  which  be 
wrote  at  Jowett's  request. 

In  iSgi  he  said  to  Dr.  Wanen.  the 
present  Professor  of  Poetry  al  Oxford:  "A 
good  hymn  is  the  most  difficult  thing  ia 
the  world  to  write,  in  a  lood  hymn  yoa 
have  to  be  commonplace  and  poetkW. 
The  moment  you  cease  to  be  conunmplscc 
and  put  in  any  expreanon  at  all  out  of  the 
common,  it  ceases  to  be  a  hymn.  Of 
hymns  I  Uke  Heber's  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy' 
better  than  most  —  it  is  a  fine  metre  too." 
He  said  that  Jowett  had  liked  the  simi^ 
hymn  for  children  in  Tlu  Premitt  ■/  Mwj. 
He  would  often  quote  this  passage  (ron 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  by  StemhoM  aivl 
Hopkins: 

"And  on  the  wings  of  atl  the  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad." 

P.  77J,  col.  I.  Une  >«.  (Act  tn.)  Ilm 
Queen's  Real  Hard  TOttry.  The  Ri^al 
Artillery. 


,G(KHjle 


p.  jSi.    IDbmetes  and  othxe  Poehs 

ras  dedicated  to  Lord  Dufieiin  as  a  tribute 
i(  aScction  and  oi  gratitude  for  the  unre- 
littbg  tindnes!  shown  by  Lady  DuSerin 
nd  himseti  to  my  brother  Lionel  during 
is  last  (atal  illnesa  in  India.  From  eariiest 
hildhood  Lionel's  had  always  been  ui 
ffcctionate  and  beautilul  nature.  None  of 
is  age  in  the  India  Office,  where  he  was 
31  some  lime  a  clerk,  knew  more  about 
ndi&,  and  I  have  not  a  lew  letten  from 
U  chiefs,  speaking  in  the  warmest  terms 
f  his  ability,  and  of  the  high  place  that, 
ad  he  lived,  he  would  have  made  for  liim- 
df.  While  shooting  in  Anam  be  caught 
iingle  fever.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta  he 
Ell  dangerously  ill,  and  never  recovered. 
te  started  for  home  at  the  beginning  of 
Lpril,  and  passed  away  peacefully  at  three 
a  the  afternoon  of  April  »olh.  The  burial 
ervice  was  at  nine  that  same  eveninft  under 
.  great  sliver  moon.  The  ship  stopped  off 
'erim,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  coffin  was 
iwered  into  the  phosphorescent  waves,  — 
!d,| 

P.  jii.  To  THE  Makqdis  of  Dotteiin 
no  AvA.  (Ftnl  published  in  iSSq.  See 
iemoir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  jjj-jij.  —  Ed.) 

P.   78a.    On  the  JODiLEB  or  Queen 

^ICTOBU.  [Published  in  pamphlet  fonn 
jid  in  Mamiilan'i  Matatiat,  April  1887, 
in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  (Jueeo's 
oronation.  —  Ed.  J 

F.  7S3.  To  PsoTESSOB  Jebb.  [First 
Hblished  in  1B89.  My  father  met  Jd>b 
it  Cambridge  for  the  fint  time  in  1671. 
ie  gave  him  the  following  Sapphic  in 
^glish  with  the  Greek  cadence,  because 
lebb  admired  it: 
'adcd  ev'ry  violet,  all  the  roses; 
^riine  the  glorious  promise ;  and  the  victim, 
Iroken  in  this  anger  of  Aphrodite, 

Yields  to  the  victor. 
Vhat  impressed  my  father  most  in  this 
isit  to  Cambridge  was  the  change  in  the 
-elations  between  don  and  undergraduate. 
Vhile  he  was  keeping  his  terms  (iSiS- 
:83i)  there  was  "a  great  gulf  fixed"  be- 
ween  the  teacher  and  (he  taught.  As  he 
aid  to  Dr.  Butler,  the  present  Master  of 
rrinity:  "There  was  a  want  of  love  in 
i^ambridge  then;"  and  in  consequence  he 


had   written  I 


3  these  denundatofy 


Therefore  your  Halls,  your  ancient  Colleges. 

Your  portals  statued  with  old  kings  and 

Your  gardens,  myriad-volumed  libraries, 
Wai-lighted     chapels,     and     rich     caiven 

Your  doctors,  and  your  proctors,  and  your 

Shall  not  avail  you,  when  the  Day-beam 

New-risen  o'w  awaken'd  Albion.    No  I 
Nor  yet  your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
Melodious  thunders  thro'  your  vacant  courts 


9  wherefrom   ye  stand 


Not  with   this  ■ 

Because  the  lips  of  little  children  i^each 
Against  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And   teach   us   nothing,    feeding   not    the 
heart. 

En.] 
P.  783.    Dekxtci    and    Pbubfhone. 

[Fim  published  in  iSSq.  Cf.  the  Homeric 
ByM»  la  Demela;  Heslod,  Thtof.  on 
fi.;  and  Ovid,  UtI.  v.  n',  and  FaiU,  Iv. 
41Q  ff.  The  poem  was  written  at  my 
request,  because  I  knew  that  my  father  con- 
sidered Demeter  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
types  of  womanhood.  He  said:  "I  will 
~  e  it,  but  when  I  write  an  antique  like 
this  I  must  put  it  into  a  frame  —  something 
modem  about  it.  It  is  no  use  giving  a 
mere  rlckatiSf  of  old  legends."  He  would 
give  as  an  example  of  the  frame: 
Yet  I.   Earth-Goddess,  am  but  ill-content 

And  all  the  Shadow  die  into  the  Light. 

To  Signor  Frandsco  Clement! .  who 
translated  this  poem  into  Italian  and  told 
my  father  that  the  Italian  youth  were  grate- 
ful to  him  and  had  profited  much  by  his 
work,  he  wrote,  Feb.  4th,  iSgi :  "1  send 
you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  and 
generous  commentary.  If  I  have  done 
any  good  to  your  countrymen  or  others, 
by  what  I  have  written,  llial  is  more  grate- 
ful to  me  than  any  modem  fame,  which  to 
a  man  nearing  ii  —  for  I  was  bom  in  iSoq 
—  seems  somewhat  pale  and  colourlew."  — 


K,le 


p.   784,  col,   I,  lines   10,   11.    gatt  Iky 
bn(ut,  the  breast  which  hul  suckled  thw. 

P.  784,  col.  a,  lines  11-14. 
'When'!    and  I  ktard  ont  noice  Jriim  aU 

thttiiTee 
'We   knaa   not,  jar   iw   i^'h   Ok   (isei   0} 

And  noi  oj  Codj,   and   knpa  not  why  i» 

There  ii  a  Fait  beyond  nj.' 

a. 

'Talia  saeda,'  suis  dixenml,  'curtile,'  fuda 
CoDcordes  stabili  fatonim  numine  Pucae. 

.__  Virgil,  M.  iv.  46. 


Ii  fiijw  fri  ZtiSt,  Kaiwtp  a66ii^  ^ptfitv 
fvToi  rantv^,  k.t.X.  Ed.] 

P.  7S5.  Ows  RoA.  [First  published  in 
1889.  — Et>.]  I  read  Id  one  oi  (he  daily 
papers  □(  a  child  saved  by  a  blacli  retriever 
from  a  burning  house.  The  details  in 
this  story  are.  of  coune,  mine.  When  the 
Spectator,  reviewing  The  Northern  Parmer, 
til.,  remarked  that  I  must  have  found 
these  poems  difficult  to  accomplish,  as 
being  out  of  my  way,  I  wrote  to  a  Eriend 
that  they  were  easy  enough,  for  I  knew  the 
men  —  by  which  I  meant  the  kind  of  men 
and  their  manner  of  speaking,  not  any  par- 
ticular individual. 

P.  tS8,  col.  I,  line  10.  Or  like  lolher 
Bangti,  etc.    See  Judges  xiij,  10, 

P,  788.  Vastness.  IFirst  published  in 
The  Nineleenlh  Century,  November  iSSj ; 
afterwards  in  Demeler  and  ether  Poems, 
18S9,  — Ed.]  The  last  line  means  "What 
matters  anything  in  this  world  without  faith 
in   the   immortality  of   the   soul  and   of 

P.  700-  Tbe  Rmo.  [First  published  in 
i88fl.  —  Ed.] 

P.  700,  col.  1,  lines  ai-iS, 

lAe  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  Ikt  Voicts  of  Ike  dark. 
No    sudden    keaten,    nor    sadden    hell,   for 


And  ulto' kneniede  a  bat  atler  Ime — 

Ionian  Evotulion,  sjeift  or  deie. 

Thro'   aU   the  Spheres  — an   emr  tfauni 

height, 
A  n  ever  lessening  earth. 

[My  father  would  quote  these  Unn  u 
giving  his  own  belief  that  "the  after-life  is 
one  irf  progress."  —  Ed.J 

P.  7QI.  col.  1,  line  u. 

The  lonely  maiden-Princess  of  Ike  woni. 

See  The  Day-Dreom, 

P.  701,  col,  I,  line  23. 
A  Ihonsand  sviores  of  ctm  mnd  mnim. 


landscape  wkitk  jmr 


As  Ike  gray  deep,  • 

eyes 
Bate   many    a   time   roiigtd    net   wbn  1 

baU. 
(The  view  from  Aldworth.  —  En.] 

P.  707,  col.  I,  lines  i,  3. 

A  red  mcri  ram 
All  round  one  finger. 

Mr,  Lowell  (old  me  this  lettead,  oc  nac- 
tbing  like  it,  of  a  house  near  wbse  be  W 
once  lived. 

[In  answer  to  a  lettT  respecting  lit 
legend  Mr,  Lowdl  writes:  "I  sbaD  edj 
be  too  glad  to  be  in  any  the  remold  ■>; 
the  moving  cause  of  a  Dew  poeoi  by  odc  s 
whom  we  are  all  so  nobly  indebted.  Borr 
James,  by  the  way,  to  whom  I  toM  tic  ' 
legend  many  yean  ago,  made  it  tk 
subject  of  a  short  story.  Bat  tliis  roM 
be  no  objection,  for  the  poet  wedd 
make   it   his  own   by   tight    of   < 

P,  707.    FouoKN.    [An  eady  poi 
published  in  1S80.  —  Ep.J 


P.  Boi.  To  Ulvsses.  Vlyssa  w 
title  of  a  volume  of  Palgrave's  esayi 
died  at  Monte  Video  bd<ne  aeat_ 
poem.  [Fim  published  in  1889.  lij 
father  used  to  say:  "Gifiord  Pilgnn  k 
the  cleverest  man  1  ever  saw."  —  En.] 

P.  801.    Verse  vii. 

Or  vatch  Ike  ytating  pine  iMtk  hen 
The  vatriar  of  Caprera  set. 


\  Wellingtonia  which  Garibaldi  plaoted 
when  at  Faningford  in  April  1864.  Gari- 
baldi said  la  me,  alluding  to  bis  barren 
i<dand  (Caprera).  "t  wi^  I  had  your 
trees."     See  Introduction. 

P.  803,  To  Mary  Boyle.  (WriHen 
at  Faningford  and  6rst  published  jn  t88q. 
Mary  Boyle  was  an  aunt  o[  my  wife's 
(Audrey  Tennyson,  nte  Boyle).  In  1883 
my  father  wrote  to  her :  "I  verily  believe 
that  the  better  heart  ol  me  beats  stranger 
at  74  than  ever  it  did  al  18."  —  Ed.} 


P.  S03.  Verse  X.  on  EHtUsk  kmt- 
iltad  HiU.  Near  Cambridge,  1830.  [See 
Memoir,  vol.  1.  p.  41-     Cf.  The  Princess, 


Flames,    and    his  anger    reddens    in    the 

heavens.  Ed.1 

P.    804.    The  Pkookess    of    Spking. 

[Written  in  eariy  youth.    First  published 


IMy  f 


a  fifly-si 


"This   Une 
>  under  the 


sloping  &eld 
then  lour  or  five  years  ago  I  see  the  same 
phrase  {before  the  poem  was  published)  m 
a  modem  novel,  not  [aken  from  the  poem, 
I  presume,  but  I  suppose  the  critics  would 
not  believe  that."  —  Ed,1 

P.  S06,  Mekun  and  the  Gleau. 
[First  published  in  i88g.  —  Ed.]  In  the 
story  of  IterUn  and  Nimult  I  have  read 
that  Nimui  means  the  "Gleam,"  which 
signifies  in  my  poem  the  higher  poetic 
imagination.  Verse  iv.  is  the  early 
iirmgination ;  Verse  v.  alludea  to  the 
Pastorals. 

[For  those  who  cared  to  know  about  his 
literary  history  he  wrote  Merlin  attd  Utt 
Gttam.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  felt  the 
magic  ol  Merlin  —  that  spirit  ol  poetry  — 
which  bade  him  know  his  power  and  follow 
throughout  his  work  a  pure  and  high  ideal, 
with  1  ^mp(e  arid  single  devotedness  and 


a  de^ie  to  ennoble  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  which  helped  him  through  doubts  and 
difficulties  to  "endure  as  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible." 

Great  the  Master, 

And  sweet  the  Magic, 

When  over  the  valley. 

Over  the  mountain. 

On  human  faces. 

And  all  around  me, 

Moving  to  melody. 

Floated  the  Gleam. 
In  his  youth  he  sang  of  the  brook 
flowing  through  his  upland  valley,  of  Uie 
"ridgM  wolds"  that  rose  above  his  home, 
of  the  mountain-glen  and  snowy  summits 
of  his  early  dreams,  and  of  the  beings, 
heroes  and  fairies,  with  which  his  imagiaary 
world  was  peopled.  Then  was  heard  the 
"croak  of  the  raven,"  the  harsh  voice  of 
those  who  were  unsympathetic  — 

The  light  retreated. 

The  landsbip  daiken'd. 

The  melody  deaden'd. 

The  Mas 


"FoUoK 


leGlea 


Still  the  ui«ard  voice  told  him  not  to  be 
faint-hearted  but  to  follow  his  ideal.  And 
by  the  delight  in  his  own  romantic  fancy, 
and  by  the  harmonies  of  nature,  "the 
warble  of  water,"  and  "cataract  muaic  of 
falling  torrents,"  the  inspiration  of  the 
poet  was  renewed.  His  Eclogues  and 
English  Idyls  followed,  when  he  sang  the 
songs  of  country  life  and  the  joys  and 
griefs  o(  country  folk,  which  be  knew 
through  and  through. 

Innocent  maidens. 
Garrulous  children. 
Homestead  and  harvest. 
Reaper  and  gleaner. 
And  rough-ruddy  facxs 
Of  lowly  labour. 
By  dt^tees,  having  learnt  somewhat  of 
the  real  philosophy  of  life  and  of  humanity 
from  his  own   experience,   he   rose  to   a 
melody     "stronger     and     statelier."    He 
celebrated  the  glory  of  "human  love  and 
of  human  heroism"  and  of  human  thought, 
and  began  what  he  had  already  devised,  his 
Epic  of  King  Arthur,  "typifying  above  all 
things  the  life  of  man,"  wherein  he  IimI 


to  represent  some  a[  the  great 
o[  the  world.  He  had  purposed 
was  to  be  the  chief  work  of  his 
manhood.  Yet  Ifae  death  of  his  friend, 
Arthur  Hallam,  and  the  tanscqueni  darken- 
I  the  whole  world  for  him  marie  him 
t  fail  in  this  purpose ;  nor  any  longer 
while  did  he  rejoice  in  the  splendour 
i|Hritual  vi^ons,  nor  in  the  Gleam 


Douds  and  daiknes! 

Go^  upon  Camelot; 
Arthur  had  vanish'd 
I  knew  not  whither, 
The  king  who  loved  me. 


Here  my  father  united  the  two  Arthurs. 
the  Arthur  of  the  Idylls  and  the  Arthur 
■■the  man  he  held  as  huU  divine."  He 
himself  had  fought  with  death,  and  had 
come  out  victorious  to  tind  "a  stronger 
faith  his  own,"  and  a  hope  for  himseli, 
(or  all  Chose  in  sorrow  and  for  universal 
humankind,  Chat  never  forsook  him  through 
the  future  years. 

And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward. 

Wed  to  the  melody, 

Sang  Chro^  the  world. 

I  saw,  whenever 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city. 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man's  garden. 

The  mortal  hillock. 

Would  break  into  blossom ; 

And  so  to  (he  land's 

Last  limit  I  came. 
Up  to  (he  end  he  faced  .death  with  the 
same  earnest  and  unfailing  courage  (hat  he 
had    always    shown,    but    with    an    added 


But  die  rejoicing. 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

01  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  uught  me  in  childhood, 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 


Hove 


That  is  the  reading  of  the  poet's  rUdle 
as  be  gave  it  to  me.  He  tboogbt  ihal 
Utrlin  and  Ike  Gitam  would  probably  be 
enough  of  biogrspby  for  those  friends  who 
urged  him  to  write  about  himsdf.  —  Es-I 

P.      807.      ROKNEV'S      REHOKSS.     [RtSI 

published  m  iSfio.  —  Ed.) 

P.  809,    col.   1,    Ime    7.     Witk    Uibtmi 


With  solemn  adoration  down  Ibey  cut 

gold, 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 
Began   to   bloom;    but,   soon   for   Mu ! 

To  Heaven  removed  where  first  it  gm. 

there  grows 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading    the    Fount  of 


Ufe,e 


Par.  Lest,  iii.  m^-JCT. 


hretlur.    When  his  brother  arrived   Erat 
India,  Romney  did  not  know  him. 

P.  810,  col.  I,  line  16.    Bi  laid  il  . 
in    Ikt    play.     Cf.     Miasurt  Jar    Ufon. 

'■The  miserable  have  no  other  medidne 
But  only  hope." 

P.  Sio.  Parnassus.  [First  puUnbd 
in  iSSq.  Norman  Lockyer  vidud  hiai  it 
October  i3go,  and  said  o(  my  fatkr. 
■'His  mind  is  saturated  with  astronon}.'' 
—  Ed.) 

P.  Sio,  By  an  Evouttumost 
[Written  at  Farringford.  and  &rst  pob- 
lished  in  iS3«.  My  father  brought  "Ev>i> 
(ion"  into  Poetry.  Ever  since  his  Cia- 
bridge  days  he  believed  in  it.  Andre* 
Lang  notes:  "I(  was  part  ol  the  oiiga- 
alily  of  Tennyson,  as  a  E^losophic  p«l 
that  he  had  brooded  from  buybood  tfi 
these  early  theories  of  evolution,  in  u 
age  when  they  were  practically  unkoen 
to  the  literary,  and  were  not  patTMUsnl 
by  the  scientific  world."  He  has  givoi, 
perhaps,  (he  best  expression  o[  Uus  bdici 
in  a  remarkable  passage  in  Saa  Drrvu. 
beginning    "But     round     the    North.   1 


Kght,"  p.  iSfl-  There  we  have  a  dream 
of  the  restless  spirit  of  progress  througbout 
the  ages,  and  :he  "note  never  out  o(  tune" 
underlying  it  —  Ed,] 

P.      8ll.     Fa«   —   fAR   —   AWAY.      (For 

Music.)  Before  I  could  read  I  was  in 
the  habit  on  a  stormy  day  of  spreadiDg 
my  arms  to   the  wind    a>id 


that's 


the  wind,"  and  the  words  "fai,  far  away" 
had  always  a  strange  charm  tor  me. 
[First  published  in  iSSg.  My  father  wrote 
this  after  his  severe  iUness  in  i8S8.  As 
he  was  Ijnng  on  his  sofa  in  the  winilun  at 
Aldworth,  and  looting  out  on  the  great 
landscape  of  the  weald  of  Suasei,  he  said 
that  he  had  wonderful  thoughts  about  God 
and  the  Universe,  and  felt  as  if  looking 
into  the  other  world.  Distant  bells  always 
charmed  him  with  their  "lin-lan-lone," 
and  when  heard  over  a  sea  or  a  lake,  he 
was  never  tired  of  listening  (o  them.  —  En.] 


P.  8ii.  BEAirrmn.  City.  Paris.  [First 
published  in  1889.  —  Ec.j 

P.  Sii.  Tae  Roses  oh  the  Tersace. 
At  Aldworth.  [First  published  in  iSSg, 
About  this  time  he  sent  the  lollowiog  lines 
to  E.  V.  B.  (Mrs.  Richard  Boyle)  (or  her 
Sat  SMomm : 

THE  ROSEBUD 

The  nitrtil  with  sudden  odour  reei'd, 


Thes( 


beams  across  the  meadow  htole; 
For  love  flew  over  grove  and  field. 
Said,  "Oper,  Rosebud,  oper,  yield 
Thy  fragrant  soul." 
See  also  leller  from  my  falher  to  Dean 
Hole    from    Aldworth:      "The     Book    of 
Roses  was  heartily  welcomed  by  me:   I  do 
not  worship  ihe  yellow  but  the  Rosy  Roses 
—  rosy  means  red,  not  yellow  —  and  (he 


t  Queen 


of  our  native  wit  we  had  associated  the 
berberis  with  them  as  you  advise."  -~  Ed.| 

P.  81J.  The  Plav,  and  On  One  who 
AirecTED  AN  Efpemimate  Manher. 
[First  published  in  18S9.  —  Eo.] 

P.  811.  To  One  who  ran  down  the 
Encusb.  [Written  at  Aldworth,  and 
arst  published  in  1889.  —  Ed.| 

P.  Sia.  The  Snowdroi".  IWrilten 
at  Farringford  about  1S60,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  i88o.~Ed.| 

F.  ill.  The  Throstle.  [First  pub- 
lished in  the  ficn  Revimr,  October  iS8g, 
and  misprinted;  afterwards  in  Dtmeltr 
and  olktr  Poems,  1889.  My  father  had 
been  writing  his  poem.  By  an  Evali4hnisl, 
between  severe  attacks  of  gout  in  Ibe 
winter  of  1889.  He  led  the  thrushes  and 
other  birds  as  usual  out  of  his  window  at 
Farringford,  Toward  the  end  of  Feb' 
ruary  he  sat  in  his  kitchen-garden  summer- 
house,  listening  attentively  lo  the  djfierent 
notes  of  the  thrush,  and  finishing  his  song 
of  The  ThrosUe.  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  same  garden  years  ago: 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear. 
And  all  Ihe  winters  are  hidden. 
Talking  of  hopefulness,  he  said:  "Hope 
is  the  kiss  of  the  Future."  —  Ed,| 

P.  812.  The  Oak.  [First  published 
in  iSSg.  My  father  called  this  poem 
"clean-cut  like  a  Greek  epigram."  The 
allusion  is  to  Ihe  gold  of  the  young  oak 
leaves  in  spring,  and  to  the  autumnal 
gold  of  the  fading  leaves  (at  Aldworth).— 
Ed.| 

P.  81J.  In  Meuoriau,  —  W.  G.  Ward. 
[First  published  in  The  Atktnatm.  May 
11th,  iSSq.  Ward  was  a  neighbour  ol 
my  father's  at  Freshwater.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  ol  Ihe  Oxford  Movement, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Catholic  Revival. 
He  died  in  iSSj.  —  Ed.| 


NOTES   ON   THE    FORESTERS 
Bv  THE  Editor 


CicKH^Ic 


On  Marcb  istb  Tkt  Fortslirs  was  pro- 
duced at  New  York  by  Da[y,  tbe  incidental 
music  bdng  by  Sir  Artbur '  Sullivan.  It 
gave  my  father  great  pleasure  to  hear  that 
American  people  were  "appreciative  of 
the  fancy  and  of  the  beauly,  and  especially 
of  ttie  songs  aoi  of  the  wise  sayings  about 
life  in  which  the  iroodland  play  abounds."  ' 
The  houses  were  packed  and  the  play  had 
■  long  and  most  successful  ran. 

Before  the  production  my  lather  wrote 
to  Daly; 

1  wish  you  all  mcceu  with  my  RMn  Bood 
and  Uaid  liariaH.  From  what  I  Lnow  of  Miu 
Ada  Rehan  I  an  sure  that  she  viO  play  her  part 
to  p«fecdoD(  and  '  '         ------..- 


.h  Cbc  mii^  by  on 
with  Ih 


K)  popular  aa 
icslashioned 


Sir  Arthur  _ 

after  the  old  deaigos  ID  the  B1J1.B11  muscuui,  ^mi 
the  woDdJaiid  scenes  takeo  from  Mr.  Whymper  s 
beautiful  pictuTca  of  the  Sherwood  ol  to-day.  my 
□lay  will  be  pniduced  to  advantage  both  io 
Xmeriia  and  in  EnKUnd.  I  am  told  that  your 
company  is  Bood,  and  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  once 
belonged  to  it.  When  he  was  m  Englaod,  t  uk 
him  ^y  Rit  Van  WitUt.  and  auuredly  nothing 
'mild  have  been  belter. 

""-'      "       -■"-'  — '' —  'o  my  American 

Tenmvson. 


al  greetmgs 
laiOilully  y( 


ot  you  lor 
r  Utid  1. 


charm  ii  felt  by  all.    Let  me 
myself  for  the  honour  of  pbyiog 

[  un  playing  the  part  1  feel  all  iti 


P.S.  — ThepUyiSDOi" 
audience  has  been  larger  I 
lympaUietic  as  the  first. 

And  Professor  Jebb 
Bdog  here  00  my  way 
Ilnive^tv at  Baltimore.' 

ituially  went 


heJohiHl 


Tke  FsraUrs 

ight.    The  Theatre. 

^ _ta  size,  was  densely  packed, 

IE  I  had  not  engaged  my  seal  by  cablegram 
Liverpool,  1  bore  on  resemblance.  In  respect 

ler    or  "dude."  dein^ted  00  tbe  Edey-bill 

L  r 1  ......  L..,  4k^  .^^f        T  ^„t  ..    I>.shl.f 


unid  a  seething  mass  of  humanity,  bat  I  tn  tbc 

a  very  well.  II  was  very  (ordalhr  received 
waa  well  acted,  I  thought.  especiaUy  bf  Ada 
Rehan  and  Drew,  Tbe  f»iy  sceiie  in  the  Omi 
Act  wu  perfectly  lovely,  and  the  lyna  vvre 
everywbett  bautiluUy  given.  The  mmatiig  d 
the  play  was  eicellent  thiuughaut. 

The  criticism,  of  Tie  Foralen  wtrith 
pleased  my  father  most  was  in  a  iettei 
addressed  to  Lady  Martin  [Miss  Hdcn 
FaudI]  by  tbe  eminent  Sbakespeariu 
scholar,  Mr.  Horace  Ptiroess  of  Ptat 
adelphja,  when  (he  \Aeix  was  being  per- 
fortned  in  Mew  York : 

After  dinner  we  went  to  see  Tte  Fanan. 

Men  and  women  —  of  I  diflemi  time,  to  be  HR. 
but  none  loo  good  "for  hoi 
food"  — live  their  idyUic  liv 

^en  is  so  real. indin  Call  in 
that,  Aroericans  though  we 
through,  we  can  listen  with  h 
chorus  tilt  "There 


.d.^rETal^- 
[  »  cmwletdy. 


Nay, 


„_ s  like  En^ish  wi 

ome  to  think  of  it,  that  song  was  esc 


had  Id  leave  in  the  midnidbt  trairi  for  hoflne,  Knd 
during  two  houis'  driving  Umiugh  tbe  black  a^ 
1  smoked  and  reOected  on  the  unnUcnnl  iharw 


drama  is  not  our  true  opooent. 

P.  8ji.  (Act  I.  Sc.  iii.)  T»  Sap. 
First  published  in  ftew  Renew.  i8gi.  sad 
set  to  mu^  by  my  mother.  (Sec  MOc. 
Janotha's  edition  of  Lady  "Taaymi 
songs,  publi^ied  by  NoveOo.) 

P.  81s,  col.  I,  line  15-    (Act  n.  St  V. 


P.  831.    Act  11.  Sc  ii.    ad  jSiKui.    Tk 

tehoU  stage  titUs  up,  and  fainet  an  am 
sviinsitig  an  birugks  and  tteitfuig   ■<•  tiMrt 

My  falher  said  to  Mr.  Daly:  "I  dnt 
care  for  The  Forester!  as  I  do  lor  Btiia 
and  Haraid.  Irving  suggested  the  faiiie> 
in  my  Robiit  Bood,  else  I  should  not  haw 
dreamed  ol  ttenching  cm  Sbakeqieare> 
ground  in  that  way.  Then  Irvipg  wrote 
to  me  that  the  pUy  was  not  'scsntiotBl' 
enough  for  an  English  pubUc  It  is  > 
woodlandplay  — a  pastoral  without  sbep- 


berds.  The  erest  stBee-drama  is  wholly 
unlike  most  o[  the  drama  of  TDodera  times. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  every  scene  b^ng 
obliged  to  end  vith  a  bang."  About 
"Tbece  is  do  land  lilie  EngUnd,"  he  added, 
"I  wrote  tliat  song  when  I  was  nine- 
teen. It  has  a  beastly  chorus  against  the 
French,  and  I  must  alter  that  if  you  will 

P.  8j3,  col.  1,  line  i8.  (Act  m.  Sc.  i.) 
tomtits  cf  eddying  bari.  I  heard  my  father 
first  use  these  words  about  the  great  trunlis 
of  (he  Spanish  chestnuts  in  Cowdray  Park 
near  Midhurst.  He  and  I  stayed  in  Sher- 
wood Forest  in  iS8i.  at  the  time  when  he 
was  writing  The  Fareiltrs. 

P.  Sjs,  col.  I,  line  is.  (Act  m.  Sc.  i,) 
Instead  of  the  short  scene  between  Robin 
and  Marian,  beginning  "Honour  to  thee, 
brave  Marian,"  to  "my  will,  and  made  it 
tlune,"  my  father  had  written  in  the  first 
proof  of  the  play  the  following  lively  and 
charming  scene,  which  he  cut  out  when 
Miss  Maty  Anderson  was   to   have   acted 


Honour  to  thee,  brave  Marian,  and  thy 

Sale. 
I  know  them  arrant  knaves  in  Nottingham. 
One  half  ol  this  shall  go  to  those  that  they 

have  wiong'd. 
One  half  shall  pass  into  oar  treasury. 

My  lather  has  none  with  bim.    See  to  him, 


Where  lies  that  cask  of  wine  whereof  we 

plunder'd 
The  Norman  prelate  t 

Ltttle  John 
In  that  oak,  where  twdve 
Can  stand  upright,  not  touch  each  other.' 

>  She  feU  ill  and  left  the  stage,  else  she  was  to 

haveplayial  in  The  FaniliTs  and  The  Cuf. 

■  flic  oak  described  here  was  standing   in 
Sherwood  Fot«t  wtien  we  vi.Lt«i  it  io  iMi. 


Roll  il 


•*"«*'  Good! 

here.    These  beggars  and  these 

woodland 


Shall  drink  the  health' of 

\EieutU  Robih'9  hk*. 
(7o   MAKLtN)   And   now   that   thou  hast 

triumph'd  as  our  Queen, 
I  have  a  mind  to  embrace  thee  as  our 

Maeian  {jranticMy) 
Quiet,   Robin,  quiet.      You    lovers   are 

Say  rather  ve  are  bees  that  Sy  to  the 
flower  for  honey. 

Your  soul  should  worship  her  soul,  your 
heart  her  heart,  and  all  your  thoughts 
should  be  highei-winged  in  the  spiritual 
heavem  of  love. 


True.  Robin,  thou  art  plump  enouf^  for 
my  robin,  but  thy  lace  is  too  gaunt  for  a 

Yet  1  would  I  were  a  winged  cherub, 
that  I  might  fly  and  hide  myself  in  thy 

Marian 

Ay,  but,  cherub,  if  thou  flewest  so  close 
as  that,  I  should  fly  like  Ibc  maid  in  the 
heathen  fable  when  the  would-be  god  lost 
his  nymph  in  the  wood. 


I  forget.    The  Maid  Marian  of  these 
imesbeUke. 

And  how  did  be  lose  bet  7 


,G(Klgle 


As  Duny  men  lose  muiy  iromen  if  tbey 
fly  loo  neu  —  as  tbqu  mayest  lose  me  Id 
tM«   fi»e3t.    She   turacd    heneU   into   a 

I  would  have  gathered  the  leaves,  and 


And  the  laucel  would  have  withered  in  a 
day,  and  the  nymph  would  have  been  dead 


wood  to  thee  for  ever. 


No,  no;  I  would  have  dasped  and 
kissed,  and  Harmed  (lie  dead  wood  till  it 
broke  again  into  living  leaf. 

Well,  well,  to  leU  love's  (ntb,  I  liKhed 
for  a  touch  of  thy  lips  a  year  ago,  but  the 
Sherifl  has  come  between  us.  Is  it  not  all 
over  now  — gone  like  a  deer  that  .bath 
escaped  Irom  thine  arrow  P 

What  deer,  when  I  have  marked  him, 
ever  escaped  from  mine  arrow?  The 
Sherifi  —  over  is  it  P  Wilt  thou  give  me  thy 
hand  upon  that? 

Take  it. 

The  Sheriff  1  \Kissa  ktr  hand. 

This  ring  cries  out  against  thee.    Say  !t 

again. 
And    by    this    ring,    the    lipa    that    ni 

breathed 
Love's   falsehood   to    true  maid   will 

love's  truth 
On  those  sweet  lips  that  dare  to  dally 

with  it.       

P.  851.  June  Bracken  and  Heather. 
[First  published  in  iStta,  written  on  Black- 
down,  and  dedicated  to  my  mother.  Cf. 
the  poem  my  father  addressed  on 
wedding-day  to  his  old  friend  Drumm 
Kawnsley,  the  Vicar  of  Shiplake  (June 
1850),  by  whom  they  were  married : 


TO  THE  VICAR  OF  SHIPL\KE 
Vicar  of  that  [feasant  ^mt. 

Where  it  was  my  dunce  to  many. 
Happy,  happy  be  your  lot 

In  the  Vicarage  by  Che  quarry  : 
You  were  he  that  knit  the  knot. 
Sweetly,  smoothly  flow  your  Kfe. 

Never  parish  feud  perplex  you. 
Tithe  unpaid,  or  party  strife. 

All  things  please  you,  nothing  ves  ym 
You  have  given  me  such  a  wife. 
Have  1  seen  b  one  so  near 

Aught  but  sweetness  aye  prevailins  I 
Or,  thro'  more  than  half  s  yrat. 

Half  the  fraction  of  a  failing  ? 
Therefore  bless  you,  DrumnKHid  dear. 
Good  she  is,  aitd  pure  and  jiat. 

Being  conquer'd  by  her  sweetne^ 
I  shall  come  thro'  her,  I  trust. 

Into  fuUer-oib'd  completeness; 
Tho'  but  made  of  erring  dust. 
You.  meanwhile,  shall  day  by  day 

Watch  your  standard  roses  blowinc 
And  your  three  young  things  at  play 

And  your  triple  terrace  growins 
Green  and  greener  every  May. 
Smoothly  flow  your  life  with  Kate's,! 

Glancing  ofi  from  all  things  evil. 
Smooth  as  Thames  below  your  gates, 

Thames  along  the  silent  levd 
Streaming  thro'  his  osier'd  aits. 


P.  851-  The  Death  op  (Emoki. 
[With  Dedication  to  the  Master  of  BalliiJ 
(Profeaaor  Jowett).  First  published  i: 
i8gi.    Sir  Ricliard  Jdib  wrote  to  me  fa 

roy  father's  information :  — 


le  y«tenl^T«R  w 


e  prindpal  extant  source  for 
ud  (Eaoae  it  u  epic  ; 
•t^'OftilP^r  ("Postbomenca") 


found  at  Otranto  ia  Calabria 


AchiUa  to  the  fill  oi  Tnty,  — just  u  Bmi 
the  older  "Cydk"  poeu  hul  done.  He  wi 
perhaps  about  3SO-400  aj>:  tbou^  umc  k 
AsaiEiied  him  to  the  fifth  c 

ol  (Enane  ocxun  in  Book  } 
wDunded  by  a  poisoned  ai 

speech  to  her,  to  the   cKct  that  he  hopes  s 

<2Si-yiih    Stie  replies  that  ilie  »iti  see  h 
Minewhere    firat    tjo»-ji7).      He    goes    aw 
Iimenting,  and  dies  in  the  wHds  dflda.    S 
i.ran  ol   hit  dalh,  and  coma  to  bis  Iukfi 
liyre.     When  she  leet  the  corpse,  the  utten 
cry.  but  bidet  he[  lace  in  bcr  robe,  and  thro  . 
heiKlf  on  the  flames  (467).    Thus  the  vbole 
utoiy  hi  Quintui  oecupia  a  lltUe  bu  than  icx> 
iincfl.      He  ia  an  exceedincly  feeble  and  frigid 

Ed.] 

P.  85J.  St.  Teleuacsos.  [Fint  pub- 
liibed  io  iSgi.  My  {atber  thougbt  of  alao 
writing  the  story  ol  St.  Peipetua  ia  verse 
as  a,  compaiuoa  poem.  —  Ed.| 

P.  8jj,  col,  I,  line  ii.  johk  fitry  ptah. 
These  lines  were  suggested  by  the  memory 
of  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  between  Javft 
and  Sumatra,  when  the  volcanic  dust  was 
swilled  round  the  earth  and  niode  the  sun- 
sets extraordinarily  brilliant. 

P.  8s3,  col,  3,  line  6.  Viiitli  Ceiilai. 
IJulian,  who  restored  the  heathen  worship 
and  persecuted  the  Christians,  is  reported 
to  have  uid  these  words  when  dying, 
—  En] 

P.  S54  col.  I.  line  II.  ^od-reJ  otntinj. 
(The  velaijum,  which  shaded  the  spectators 
from  the  sun.  —  Ed,] 

P,  S54,  Akbac'b  Dbiak.  [First  pub- 
Uahed  in  ig«i.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  writes: 
"The  general  conception  of  his  (Akbar's) 
character  and  position  is  drawn  in  grand 
outline,"  —  Ed,] 

P.  856,  col,  I,  lines  16-31, 

[uknt  creti  and  rait 
SMaU  tear  Jaise  intaeij,   eaek  of  tack,  tu 

Bui  find  Ikeir  Umili  by  Ihal  loner  UgU. 
A  nd  mnttp  Ihtm,  tiumnt  taiily 
Thro'  ajlff-ages  in  Ike  Imc  af  Tnilk, 
The  ma,  of  loK 

give  my  father's  strong  and  deep  feeling, 
that  in  the  end  Chrisrianity  without  bigotry 
will  tliumpb.  when  the  controversies  of 
creeds  shall  have  vanished,  and  that  "in 


the  roll  of  the  ages"  the  spirit  of  Christ 
prill  still  grow  from  more  to  more,  —  Ed.] 
P.  8s5,  col.  3,  line  13  to  p.  8s7,  col,   1, 

And  ailmt  art  farnuf 

Hake  but  OHt  miuU.  lianHomsiiH  "Pray." 

[My  father  saidr  "I  dread  the  losing 
hold  of  forms,  I  have  expressed  this  in  my 
Akbar.  There  must  be  forms,  yet  I  hate 
the  need  for  so  many  sects  and  separate 
services."  —  Ed,] 

P.  8s 7.  Bymn.  IMy  father  began 
this  bymn  to  the  sun  in  a  new  metre  at 
Dulverton,  and  finished  it  on  board  Colonel 
Crouer's  yacht,  the  Assegai,  on  bis  return 
voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "A  magnifi- 
cent metre,"  he  said;  "1  should  like  to 
write  a  long  poem  in  it,"  The  philosophies 
of  the  East  iiad  a  great  fascination  for  him, 
and  he  felt  that  the  Western  religion  might 
learn  from  them  much  of  spirituality. 

During  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Rlpon's  last 
visits  my  father  said  to  him:  "Looked  *t 
from  one  point  of  view,  I  can  understand 
the  Persian  duahsm ;  there  is  much  which 
looks  like  the  conSict  of  the  powers  ol  light 
and  darkness." 

About  that  time  he  wrote  the  following 
sketch  of  an  unpublished  poem,  Orttnad 

"In  the  eternal  day  before  the  days 
were,  the  Almighty  created  Freewill  in  (he 
two  great  sinrits  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. 

"And  th^  two  came  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  and  spoke  Io  Him,  say- 
ing, "Thou  hast  shown  thyself  of  Al- 
nuKhtiness  to  make  us  free;  now  therefore 
to  be  free  is  to  act,  how  should  we  be  idle  ?  ' 

"And  tbe  Lord  said  to  them,  'The  ele- 
ments are  in  your  hands.' 

"And  they  answered  and  said,  'We  will 
make  the  world.' 

"And  the  Lord  said,  'One  ol  you  is 
dark,  and  one  is  bright,  and  ye  will  con- 
tend each  against  each,  and  your  work  will 
be  evil.  Ormuid  will  put  irieasure  into  that 
which  he  docs,  and  Ahriman  will  put  pain,' 

"And  Ormuid  said,  'The  pleasuie  will 
overbear  the  pain,'  And  Ahriman  said, 
'  The  pain  will  overbear  the  pleasure.'  And 
the  Lord  said  to  Ahriman,  'Why  will  thou 
work    agajnst   Ormuid?'    And   Ahriman 


Cooxic 


said,  'I  know  not.  Thou  hast  made  me.' 
And  the  Lord  said.  'I  know  wby  I  have 
made  thee,  bul  thou  knowest  not.'  And 
the  two  went  forth  from  before  the  Lord, 
and  made  the  world."  —  Ed.) 

P,  S59.  The  Bandit's  Death.  IFirst 
published  in  iBgi.  This  story  is  taken  from 
Sir  Waller  Scott's  last  Journal.  My  father 
s:ud  of  bim:  "Scott  is  the  most  chivalrous 
literary  figure  of  this  century,  and  the 
author  with  tlie  widest  range  since  Sluke- 
speue."  He  would  read  two  or  three  of 
bis  novels  every  year.  Mi  MmiaUly  be 
thought  "his  greatest  novel."  In  his 
boyhood  he  wrote  (he  following  poem  after 
reading  The  Bridt  of  ZjimmemuKtf,  which 
he  also  ranked  high :  — 

THE    BRIDAL 
The  lamps  were  bright  and  gay 

On  the  merry  bridal-day. 
When  the  merry  bridt^room 

Bore  the  bride  away  I 
A  merry,  merry  bridal, 

A  merry  bridal-day  I 
And  the  chapel's  vaulted  gloom 

Wa3  misted  with  perfume. 
"Now,  tell  me,  mother,  pniy. 

Why  the  bride  is  white  as  clay. 
Although  the  merry  bridegroom 

Bears  the  bride  away, 
On  a  merry,  merry  bridal, 

A  metiy  bridal-day  I 
And  why  her  black  eyes  bum 

With  a  Ught  so  wild  and  atem  P  " 
"They  revel  as  they  may," 

That  skinny  witch  did  say, 
"  For  —  now  the  merry  brid^room 

Hath  borne  the  bride  away  — 
Her  thoughts  have  found  their  wings 

In  the  dreaming  of  past  things : 
And  though  girt  in  glad  array. 

Yet  her  own  deep  soul  says  nay : 
For  tho'  the  merry  bridegroom 

Halb  borne  the  bride  away. 
A  dark  form  glances  quick 

Thro'  her  worn  brain,  hot  and  adt." 
And  so  she  said  her  say  — 

This  was  her  roundelay  — 
That  tho'  the  merry  bridegroom 

Might  lead  the  bride  away, 
Dim  grief  did  vait  upon  her, 

In  glory  and  in  honour. 


In  tlie  hall,  at  dose  of  day. 

Did  the  people  dance  and  piky. 
For  now  the  merry  bridegroom 

Hath  borne  the  bride  away. 
He  from  the  dance  hath  gone 

But  the  revd  stUI  goes  on. 
Then  a  scream  of  wild  disnay 

Thro'  the  deep  ball  forced  iti  way. 
Altho'  the  mcny  bridegroom 

Hath  borne  the  bride  away ; 
And,  staring  as  in  a  trance. 

Tbey  were  shaken  from  the  dance. 
Then  they  found  him  whei?  he  lay 

Whom  the  wedded  wife  did  flay, 
Tho'  he  a  merry  bridegroran 

Had  borne  the  bride  away, 
And  they  saw  ker  standing  by. 

With  a  laughing  crazed  eye. 
On  the  bitter,  bitter  bridal. 

The  bitter  bridal-day.  El 


P.  S60,  The  Cbukcb-Wakskk  am 
THE  CuiATE.  (First  published  in  it^ 
On  June  13rd,  iSgo,  I  have  an  cotiy  ii 
my  diary:  "Walked  on  the  ComimB 
(Blackdonn).  My  fatha  is  woiUng  at  Is^ 
Lincolnshire  poem.  The  CkurcJt'rmrini. 
and  laughed  heartily  at  the  bumcans 
passages  as  he  made  them."  It  was  foundei 
on  two  sayings  which  Canon  Rawndtr 
told  him.  One  of  a  "  Lincalnahirv  Chuni]- 
wa/drn,"  who  addressed  him:  "lliat^ 
no  daub  (sham)  about  you,  I  know.  Tbou'U 
be  maSin  and  plalin  and  stralight,  I  knai. 
bul  hoolver.  ld(  my  adivce,  dcdnt  thou  stSi 
nowt  lo  n<rfxidy  for  a  year  or  more,  but  crip 
and  crawl  and  git  along  under  tbe  bodge 
boltoms  for  a  bit,  and  they^  ma&e  1 
bishop  on  ye  yit."  The  other,  that  of  > 
Linocjnshire  farmer  who  had  lost  a  an 
"The  poor  thing  was  bound  to  die.  dn! 
it.  I  blafim  them  howry  owd  Baptises  tui 
it  all.  coming  and  pixening  my  pond  br 
leavin'  their  oasty  owd  sins  befainl  then- 
It's  nowt  Dobbut  their  dippin'  as  did  it,  *c 
may  be  very  sartain  sewer."  —  Ed.) 


P.  86j.  Kapiouni.  (First  publiAcd 
in  1891.  My  father  read  tbe  story  ii 
Miss  Yonge's  GMen  Deedi.  —  Ed.I 


pp.  864  ff.  Tbe  Dawn.  Tbe  Madnc 
Of  Man,  The  Duamer,  Faits,  The 
Silent  Voices,  God  and  ibe  Uhi- 
VEESE.  [Tliii  group  oi  poems  was 
written  St  the  end  of  his  life,  and  first 
published  in  iSgi.  —  Eo.] 

P.  865.  Mechanophilue.  (written 
at  the  time  of  tbe  first  railways,  and  first 
published  in  1891.  —  Ed.] 

P.       866.      RlTLEUBN  FOMII       [Flist 

published  in  Tke  Timei,  Aug.  oth,  1855, 
whea  il  rang  like  a  tmmpet-call  through 
the  land.  —  Ed.) 

P.  866.  The  Tochnev.  |One  of  the 
poems  rejected  from  the  songs  of  TAa 
Priticess,  and  first  published  in  tSqi.  —  En,] 


P.       S67.       DOCBT       AND       Pea  YES.       [An 

early  sonnet,  altered  and  first  published  in 
i8gi.  —  Ed.] 

P.  867,  cot.  1,  line  16. 
Uy  Palhif,  and  my  BrcUur,  and  «}f  Gtdt 
(My  father's  view  of  the  Trinity  of  Love. 
—  Ed.] 

P.     868,    FArrn.    |My     father     st 
"It  is  hard  id  believe  in  God;    but  i 
harder  not  to  believe  in  God.    My  n 
passionate  desire  is  to  have  a  clearer  and 
fuller  vision  of  God."  —  Ed.] 

P.  868.  Tbe  Silent  Voices.  [A 
melody  in  F  minor,'  writlen  by  my  mother 
at  my  fathei's  express  desire,  and  arranged 
for  four  voices  by  Sir  Fredericlc  Bridge, 
was  sung  at  his  funeral  in  the  Abbey.  —  Ed.] 

P.  868.  God  and  the  Univeese. 
[As  he  was  dying  on  Oct.  sih,  1801,  he 
exclaimed:  " I  have  opened  it."  Whether 
this  tefeited  to  the  Cymbeliiie  opened  by 


■  Sec  AppcDdii  to  Notes. 


which  he  always  called  among  the  tenderest 
lines  in  Shakespeare,  or  tO  the  dirge  in 
CymbcUne;  or  whether  these  lines,  which 
he  often  repeated,  were  nmning  through 
his  head,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Thro'   the   gates   that    bar   the   distance 

comes  a  gleam  of  what  is  higher, 
Wait  till  Death  has  flung  Ihetn  open; 

Fear  not  thou  the  hidden  purpose  oi  that 

Power  which  alone  is  great, 
Nor  the  myriad  world,  His  shadow,  nor 
the  silent  Opener  of  tbe  Gate. 

Ed.] 

P.  868.  The  Death  or  the  Dtntt 
01  Clakence  and  Avondale.  [First 
published  in  Tlu  NimleeiUk  Century, 
February  1S91.  This  poem  began  to 
bring  on  my  lather's  final  illness,  as  he 
worked  feeling  tired.  He  wrote  it  at  that 
time,  so  as  to  bring  some  comfort  to  the 
poor  mother.  He  wanted  G.  F.  Watts 
to  paint  this  great  [Mcture  — 

The  face  of  Death  is  toward  tbe  Sun  of 


Life. 
His  shadow  darkens  earth. 


Haoak— Ivei 
bow  to  cipreH  tb< 
■nd  my  famDy  w: 

befaUen  your  Majaiy  ana  your  cnuaren.     1 
know  that  your  Majesty  hu  11  perfect  trust  In  the 

of  our  life,  and  in  this  ilooe  is  there  comfort.  —  I 
am  always  your  Majcsly'fl  aflcctioDate  servant , 

Ed,] 
P.  860,  Csossmc  THE  Bab.  (Made 
in  my  father's  eigbty-first  year,  in  October 
1S89,  on  crossmg  the  Solent  after  his 
serious  illness  in  188S-9.  When  he  re- 
peated it  to  me  in  tbe  evening,  I  said, 
"That  is  the  crown  of  your  life's  work.". 
He  answered,  "It  came  in  a  moment."  — 
Ed.] 
P.  860.    Verse  iv. 

/  hope  to  leemyPiklJace  to  fact. 
The  pilot  baa  been  on  board  all  the  while. 


we  shall  then  see  him  [ace  to  fact.  My 
father  bad  o(ten  watched  Che  pjloti  from 
Southampton  Water  climb  down  from  the 

Headon  Hill,  near  the  Needles. 

He  eiplained  the  Pilot  as  "that  Divine 
and  Unseen  Who  ia  alvays  guiding  us." 
A  few  daya  beiore  his  <leath  he  said  to  me, 
"Mind  you  put  my  Cranmg  llit  Bar  at 
the  end  of  all  editions  ot  my  poems."  This 
poem.  Merlin  and  Itu  GUam,  Tkt  Death 
Bj  Uk  Date  of  Clarenit.  Thi  Daum.  The 
Mating  bS  Miu,,  The  Dreamer  (expressive 


of  Hope  in  th«  Li«ht  tbit  leadi  ta).  The 
Wanderer,  A  Voite  spake  out  of  At  Stia. 
Doubt  and  Prayer.  Failh,  Gai  and  Ike 
Universe,  and  Tke  SOml  Vfitei,  breath- 
ing peace  and  counge  and  hope  and  lailli. 
were  fdt  by  my  father,  when  he  wmle  thou, 
to  be  his  last  testament  to  the  worid.  —  Ed.I 


"Poetfy,"  my  father  wrote,  "ihcwM  be 
the  Sower  and  fniit  of  a  man's  Gle^  in 
whatever  stage  of  it,  lo  be  a  worthy  offer- 
ing to  the  world." 
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APPENDIX  TO  NOTES 


t  my  father*)  later  poenu,  and  WM  by  InadTeiteoce  i 


Not  to  Silence  would  T  build 
A  temple  in  her  naked  field ; 
Not  to  ber  would  nuae  a  ahrine  : 
She  no  goddess  is  at  miae ; 


I  would  shrine  her  in  my  versel 
Not  like  Silence  shall  she  stand, 
FioEer-lipt,  but  with  tight  hand 
Moving  toward  her  lip,  and  there 
Hovering,  thoughtful,  poised  in  air. 
Her  gannent  slips,  the  left  hand  holds 
Her  up-gather'd  garment  folds. 
And  veils  a  breast  more  (air  to  me 
Than  aught  of  Anadyomen*  ! 
Near  the  shrine,  but  half  in  sun, 
1  would  have  a  river  run. 
Such  as  never  overflows 
With  flush  of  rain,  or  molten  snows. 
Often  shallow,  pierced  with  light. 
Often  deep  beyond  the  sight, 
Here  and  there  about  the  lawn 
Wholly  mute,  but  ever  drawn 
Under  rather  grassy  brink 
In  many  a  silver  loop  and  link 
Variously  from  its  iar  ^:)ring. 
With  long  tracts  of  murmuring, 
Partly  river,  partly  brook. 
Which  in  one  delicious  nook. 
Where  the  doubtful  shadows  play. 
Lightly  lisping,  breaks  away  ; 
Thence,  across  the  summit  hurl'd. 
Showers  in  a  whiq>er  o'er  the  world. 
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INDEX   TO   THE   FIRST   LINES. 


Ah  Cod!  Ihe  petly  Iwliaf  ihyue.  1J9. 
Ajry,  fairy  LiLum,  6. 
All  along  the  valley,  ilieuq  thai  flaihi 
Along  ihii  tlinuiiering  gallecr,  BjS- 
Ahba-  1  be  the  bueti  of  nunkind,  83. 
And  WiUr,  my  eldeal  born,  ii  gone, 


■A  Sir  Richird  CnonUe 
HCbii>tmuEK,66, 


A  Voice  Apalu  out  of  ibe  ikiei,  B67. 
B<>HH»  of  Eoglani 


Be  ihou  a.g..in'  u,  ibe  long  bam.  j^ 
Break,  bnak,  bntalc,  iii.                      [b 

Biook..  fo 
BunrtbeG 

Ihey  call'd  you  »  Ihai  k 
reii  Duke,  iii. 

Q^.my 

chidden  by  Ibe  deoderh.n 
good  loid;  in  youi  laiicd 

■  little,  while  ai  yel  'da 


'Courace!'  he  nid,  and  pointed   toward  the 
land,  5]. 

DuiomT,  the  Ibd,  wboa  Gawain  m  Ui  mood. 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whitbei  would  youwandeiP 

De>d,j»- 

Dead  Princeu.  UtIiic  Powr,  if  that,  which  lived, 

S08. 
Dear  Maitei  m  oui  claiatc  town,  t^i- 
Dear,  neai  and  true  -^  do  troer  Time  himaelf,  935, 
Dacpon  Ihe  convEnl-niof  Ihe  anowi,  id;. 
Dota't  thou  *^  my  'tne'a  le^  ai  they  cantera 

Doubl  UD  longer  Ibal  the  Higbeal  ii  Ibe  wiaeit 

Dual  arc  our  frame*  -,  and,  gilded  dull,  our  pride. 


Em?  good  daSyl  good  da£yl  thaw  11  bein'i  1 

mooch  of  a  daly,  B6o. 
Elaine  the  fait,  Elaine  the  lonble,  388. 
Eyea  not  downnJiopl  wr  orcr-bright,  but  fed, 

Faiitt  ai  a  climale-changvng  bird  that  Hie),  78 
Fair  is  her  cottage  in  iti  place,  ayy 
Fair  thing!  an  alow  to  fade  away,  78J. 
Farewell,    Macieady,   aince    u>-nighl    we    pi 
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INDEX   TO   THE  FIRST  UNES. 


i;<jiBY  of  wiirior,  glory  of  oral 

GoldcO' haired  Ally  whoK  name 

Had  the  Iterce  aibei  of  ume 
Haifa  league,  halt  a  league, : 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  -  Hi 


fieiy  peak,  SjJ. 
illcluiah!  s». 


H 

re,bylhUbroo 

,wep 

erk* 

H 

nd,  Hi 

H 

oalrru1e> 

bY.e 

H 

thoi 

rJlu 

rdhofold 

H 

wloi 

g.OGod 

•hall 

1  keep  no  more  a  lone  duIreH,  S76. 
I  knew  an  old  wire  lean  and  poor,  65 
tllyrian  woodlandi,  (i;hoing  falli,  ■> 
I,  loving  FreeilaTn  for  benelf,  873, 
I'm  glad  I  walk-d.  Ho.r  fi«h  <l 
look,  79. 

I  tee  ihe  wealthy  miller  yet,  36. 


I  waiied  for  the  train  a 

Corentiy,  la 

I  »>  the  chief  of  the  r 

KB  ^  he  hiid 

!<rick«.iy 

father  dead,  5,8. 

I  with  1  were  a.  in  the 

year,  of  old. 

ij- 

Kii«i  AKimiR  niade  » 

«  kmght.  to 

Blithe  gap. 

King,  that  halt  reign' 

.i.  hnndnd 

yean,  and 

grown,  5a6. 

Lady  data  Ve«deV 

re,4S. 

alt  the  nonting  ban  I 

paced  thete  landy 

rac...  5.8. 

Leodogran.  the  King  of  Caniclia.d,  3 

Life  and  thought  ha>e 

one  away.  1 

Life  ofthe  Life  within 

'Light  of  .be  nation.' 

,k  d  hi^  Ch. 

.icier,  8s5. 

Like  touU  that  balance 


6j7- 


-  thil  ii  (he  (eTCBlk  oi^ 


auEhl-  61- 


Long  llnei  of  cliff  bnakiug  bare  le 
the  gloaming,  3. 

dark  globe  (ishi  al 


^fac. 


7W- 


10  of  heav 


nonbetlie 

Mine  be  th:  nrength  of  ipirll,  full  and  Are,  a4. 

Move  eaacward,  happy  eanb,  and  leave,  ii&^ 

My  father  lefl  a  park  to  me,  lay 

My  friend  thould  meet  me  mnewhere  bereabent, 

My  good  blade  eanei  Ibe  caKjueaof  men,  107. 

My  heart  i>  irailed  with  my  woe,  17. 

My  hope  and  heart  ia  with  thee  —  thou  BJIt  be,  14. 

My  life  ii  full  of  weary  dayi,  V3' 

My  Lords,  we  beard  youipeak:  70a  told  ti*  all. 


RoK,  R<«,  78}. 
Kuun,  ao  far  ai  in  b 
Nightingale!  watbled 


Not  ihia  way  will  you  •«  your  tuune,  JST- 
Now  firat  we  iland  and  tudentaiad,  865. 
Now  ia  done  thy  long  day*!  work,  i& 


Oflo' 


Ofoldnt 

OGodI  n 
O  Lady  Floi 
Old  Fiti,  who  iron 
Old  po«a  foatsr'd 
O  Love,  Love,  Lo 


found  Itia  earthly  cl«e,  90. 
1  on  Ihe  heighia,  6^. 


er  friendlier  ikiea,  563. 


O  loyal  10  Ihe  royal  In  thyidf,  466. 
O  me.  my  plcaiant  rambW  by  Ibe  take,  ti. 
O  mighty-mouih'd  inventor  of  hanponjaa,  157- 
Od  a  midnight  ID  nndiriDt«  whan  all  bat  Ik) 
wlnda  were  dud.  Ms. 
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INDEX  TO  TBE  FIRST  LINES. 


Onct  in  ■  (cM(9  hour,  tja. 
Once  BKin  [be  (Ue  behind  me  hi 
Once  nun  I>ie  HnTenl;  Power, : 

On  eilhci  aide  [he  rirer  lie,  37. 
O  Puiioi  StueBUBn,  be  ihou  wu 
O  plump  b»d-wiiiiEi  u  The  Cocki 


0  ITDu  thai  were 
h.  put  .war 

eye.  ud  light  >o  0« 
j»6. 

Kin 

till 

Piue,  bttcb  ud  plu.,  <Hk,  w,h.ol. 
7JB- 

■P 

Loi, 
cot, 

QuDM  Gmnni 

>■  had  Oed  Uhi  c«in 

and 

tu. 

R»l»H  would  a|hl  m  Edith'.  .i«hi,  B66 
RedoflbeDuwn!  Kt. 
Rcieied.  beloved -0  you  lb«  hold,  .. 
Romu  Virpl.  thou  ihHI  lingeil,  }jS. 
Ro«,  00  .hi,  .erT.ce  fif.y  jt^  ago.  8> 
Row  Ul  out  fnm  Durnnino,  10  T°ur 

Sim, 

Sir,  do  you  tee  thii  dagger'  nay,  why  do  you 

Sir  Wallet  Vivian  all  a  lumnKt's  day,  161. 

So  all  day  long  the  Doiie  oT  battle  roll'd,  67. 

So  Hecliw  (pake;  the  Trcjaai  nar'd  ^plauie, 

ejB. 
So  laying,  iight-fi»t  Irii  pua-d  away,  f  95. 
So,  my  lord,  the  Lady  Giovanni,  who  baih  been 

•way,  746. 
So  then  our  good  Arcbbimhop  Theobald,  6j6. 
'Spring-flowera'l    While  you  Htill  delay  to  take, 

B03. 
Stand  back,  keep  a  clear  lanel  566^ 
Still  on  the  tower  itood  the  vane,  117. 
SlrangSonofCod,  immortal  Love,  311. 


That  wory  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivtri,  4}t. 
The  bee  buu'd  up  in  the  heat,  867- 
The  brave  Genini,  a  knight  M  Ajlhur'icaun,  3J5. 
The  bridal  garland  (illi  upon  the  bier,  B6t. 
■The  Bull,  ihe  Fleece  are  cnmm'd  and  not  • 

rooo,,7B. 
The  charge  ol  the  gallant  three  huwlred,  tbe 

Heavy  Brigade!  556. 
The  form,  the  form  alone  it  eloquent !  tj. 
Tbe  gleam  ot  boutehold  HmibiiK  endi.  867. 
The  groundfUmeof  IhecKKUibmkilhemoiikl, 

B04. 
Tbe  ]ul  tall  ion  of  Lot  and  Belliceol,  jir. 
The  light!  and  ahadowi  Ay  1  aj^ 
The  Lord  let  the  home  of  a  brute  to  the  vml  of  a 


Tbeit  it  a  »und  of  thunder  afar,  S6«. 
Thcie  llei  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier,  39, 
Then  on  the  top  of  Ihe  down,  8;i. 
Theie  lame  hexameter!  the  !lraiig-win^d  mi 

of  Homer  1  037. 
Theae  nuei  (Or  ny  Lady  Marian,  Sif. 
Tbeie  to  Hii  Memory  —  ^ce  he  hekl  them  d 

The  Son  of  him  with  whom  w*  atrove  lor  poi 


The  wind,  that  beau  the  i 
The  woodi  decay,  the  vrot 
They  have  left  the  doori  a; 

They  rote  to  where  their  1 

They  uy  »me  foreign  [ 

head!  together,  S77. 


the  morning  of  Ihe  day,  71 
te  had  netted  far  and  fait,  . 


II7  .n-h„. 
Two  childr. 
Two  Sum  £ 
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When  au  run  bone  ud  light  i>  cone,  9. 

Uplilt  •  tboUHDd  YO^  fuJI  ud  .WM,  ,,,. 

When  from  Ihe  umn  <tf  Nmtun  ■  psopla  Ibw 

buhion'd  UDd  wonhip  •  Spitil  of  Enl.  >»]. 

Vlx  nol  Ibou  tht  p<KI'i  mini,  14. 

When  the  breen  of  1  joyful  dawn  blew  Ine,  9. 

Viclof  in  Dniu,  Viclor  b  Rsmua,  jjj. 

Wben  iIk  dunb  Hour,  clotbed  in  bluk,  KB. 

Wheo  will  Ibe  KRan  be  .naty  of  Bowing,  * 

WaXit  lill  oui  Siltj  coomi  in.  fw  thou  miia  ■' 

Where  CUnbeI1ow.|ieth,.. 

>i(hUWKU.W4. 

When  i.  one  ibn>,  bom  of  wonan,  .Iiocether  CD 

WaiUni,  wjUlinE.  wulim,  Ihe  wind  ortr  Iiod 

e«ape,  Us. 

«>dw..49>. 

'Wail  1  liuk,'  rou  nr,  -you  ue  hir  il'll  dl 

co«  righ.;  «o. 

Wu  Sculpioi,  w«put  ibou  IK  uke  ihc  oil,  16, 

■  Whiiher,  0  whiihei,  lo»e,  ihaU  we  eo.'  m- 

Wirrior  of  God,  lun'i  friend  ind  lyr-nl'i  toe,  561. 

Who  would  be,  18. 

W™or  of  Cod,  whoie  .tro»g  Hgtat  «m  dcbutd, 

Who  would  be,  19. 

Why  wail  you.  pretty  tiamt  >nd  whM  b  it  thn 

We  Icfi  bthind  iht  pabled  buoy,  114. 

you  fearf  798. 

Will  my  tiny  iptrk  of  being  wholly  nniA  in 

Well,  you  ihull  hivt  Ihii  loag  wbich  Leuuid 

your  deepe  and  heighu?  MS. 

With  a  ll>lf.el>n<:e  upon  the  Iky.  .3. 

We  movt,  Ihe  >beel  mu>t  ilwiyi  move,  81 1. 

With  hiackeit  inOB  the  flower-pkiU,  j. 

We  w«  n.D  diughiec.  <rf  <me  rm«,  4j. 

With  brmei  Allan  at  the  fam  abode,  yj. 

With  one  black  ibadow  at  ita  leet,  l». 

..ee..un,n.er'l»>ur>'?U..       ' 

Whal  be  thaH  cTovn-d  ronu  high  over  the  ticied 

Voo  aak  n«,  -why,  iho-  Ul  at  aaie.  6j. 

Von  make  our  faolti  too  groti,  and  Ibenoe  main- 

Wh.1  >igh<  »  lured  hin.  thro"  <be  fiddl  he  kntw. 

You  might  biie  won  the  Poefi  nuie,  iio. 

Wlui  tine  ihe  nighty  moon  wu  guhetinc  lighl. 

You  mu>l  wake  and  call  me  euly.  oil  mc  culy. 

Whttr  uu  bdin  H*  1(ui|  »d  rodl  liggii'  W 

Young  i.  the  gril^l'enieitain.  8;y. 

^of  »J. 
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INDEX  TO  'IN  MEMORIAM'   (P.  241). 

[f  these  brief  liyi,  ol  Sonsw  born.  ihrUL 

—  Uh  tnck,  ov. 


AOAIH  at  CtariMinu  did  wc  weave,  Inviii. 
A  bappy  lover  wbo  hu  cc>iik,  viii. 
Aad  lUI  b  well.  Il»'  laith  ud  tona,  covii. 
And  wu  tbe  diy  of  my  delicbt,  uiv. 


Caui  ia  the  mom  whbout  m  uund,  ■!. 
Contemi^te  ill  thli  woik  ol  Time,  cxviij. 
CWd  1  bftve  uid  while  be  wha  here.  Ixnni 
Could  we  forcel  tbe  widow'd  bour,  il. 

Tim.  boose,  by  wbicb  once  nwre  I  tund,  vii. 
Desr  friend,  far  ofl,  my  lost  desire,  cxxix. 
Dip  down  upon  Ibe  oortheni  shore,  liniil. 

Dost  thou  look  back  do  whit  hatfa  been.  Iiiv, 
Do  we  iadeid  desire  the  dead,  11. 

Frain  ut,  from  nature,  from  the  schoob,  dil. 
HCAtT-AnLUEHci  In  dlKunlvt  talk,  di. 


He  tasted  love  with  halt  bis  mind,  ic. 
High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  leas.  oii. 
How  lares  H  with  tbe  happy  dead  ?  iliv. 
How  many  a  father  have  I  teen.  tBI. 


I  CAMHOT  love  thee  as  I  omht,  lii. 

I  cannot  w  the  features  right.  In. 

I  climb  the  hlU:  from  end  to  end,  c 

I  dream'd  there  wouH  be  Spring  «> 

I  envy  not  hi  any  moods,  nviL 

II  any  vague  desire  should  rise,  Im 

11  any  viuon  should  reveal,  >di. 

II,  in  Ihy  second  lUte  sublime.  In. 

[[  one  should  bring  me  this  report,  n 

1  <  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one,  din 

know  that  this  wi 
leave  thy  praises  uneipregs'd,  Ixrv. 
1  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell,  Mlf. 
past  beside  tbe  reverend  walls,  ImviL 
■ban  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  uy.  idii. 
l9  It.  then,  regret  for  buried  time.  ccvl. 

a  tbe  day  i*ben  he  was  bom,  cvlf. 


is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King,  cttvI. 

II  than  ny  brothers  are  to  ne,'  litrix. 
ove  baa  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees,  xcr 


One  writes,  llut  'Other  friends  remain,'  vi. 
On  Ibat  bit  night  before  we  went.  dll. 
O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship,  iil. 
O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  urith  me,  lii. 
O  tbou  (bal  alter  toll  and  slonn.  mUi. 

Peaci;  come  away:  the  sonc  of  woe,  hdi. 

RiMO  out.  wild  beUt,  to  the  wild  iky,  cvL 
Riieat  tbou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again,  bcdi, 
Risest  tbou  (hut,  dbn  dawn,  icaio,  idx. 


INDEX   TO  'IN  MEMORIAM: 


Sad  Haper  o'n  tfac  buried  >un, 
Sleep,  kimmui  tbou  to  dsilh  u 
'So  careful  of  Ibetype?'  but  Do 
5d  muif  wDClda, »  much  to  do, 
StiU  ODW&id  wiodi  the  dnuy  w, 
Sweet  after  ibowen.  uubroeu]  i 
Swat  xnil.  do  with  me  as  tbou 


Take  wingi  of  fucy. 
Tlwt  CMh.  wbe  MenB 


id  aicend,  Ietvi. 
sepanie  whale,  ilvU 
earth  and  <kv,  xlv. 


The  churi 

TIk  Duube  to  the  Severn  gave,  ih. 

The  lesur  (rida  that  tsaj  be  aM.  xi. 

The  love  that  nae  on  itroBger  «<ngi,  cuvin. 

There  roUa  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree,  caiii- 
The  time  draws  neu  the  biith  of  Christ,  nviii. 
Tbe  time  drawi  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  civ. 
The  with,  that  of  the  living  whole,  Iv, 
This  truth  came  bonie  with  bier  and  pall,  Imv. 
Tbou  codkM,  much  wept  for-    such  a  breeie, 

.vU. 
Tho'  if  an  eye  thafi  dowDKrard  cut,  liS. 
Tbo'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  job,  nxvi. 
Thy  convene  drew  us  with  delifht,  ci. 
Thy  ipirit  ere  our  fatal  lots,  all. 
Thy  voice  ii  on  the  tolling  air.  cm. 
Tia  held  that  wmw  makea  ui  wiw,  cdii. 


Til  well;   'tit  something;  wc  maj 
To-nlgfat  the  winds  begin  to  rise,  r 

To-nlgbt  unguher'il  let  la  leave,  c 
To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away,  i 


W>  lave  tbe  wdl-bdoved  pUcc.  <£. 

We  ranging  down  thi&  kiwef  track,  idvi. 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  lung,  cnv. 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme.  lixviL 

What  wordsuetheie  have  fall'nfrsm  Die?  Hi 

When  1  coutemplate  all  alone,  Losv. 

When  in  the  down  1  sink  my  bead,  btviB. 

When  Lannu  left  hit  chanwd-cavt,  mi. 

When  OB  my  bed  the  moonlight  falla.  Ixvn. 

When  roay  jdumelets  tuft  tbe  larch,  nL 

Who  lovet  not  Knowledge?    Who  (ball  ni. 


c  warUe.  liquid  sweet, 
elnu  that  CDuiterchange  the  floo 
iich  compelfing  cause  to  grieve,  i 
rembling  hnyers  did  we  weave,  x 
'Cacy  ttefa  I  hnier  so.  inviU. 
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INDEX  TO  SONGS. 


Now  ilceiB  Uk  crimson  petal,  not 
leS. 

Now  the  Ring  ia  home  tgtia,  848. 


Babiu  in  bower,  jsA. 

Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart  I  beat,  beat  I 

Blow  tmmpct,  for  the  worid  a  white  with 


Con  do* 

m,  0 

maid. 

from  yonder  mountain 

height,  »g. 

DEADmon 

DtUB 

eowera 

JJi. 

FUEIOYC 

-fio 

field 

-wekn^but  while  w 

may. 

«J0- 

Gizoopi 

wbot 

Gee 

oop,wbotl;67. 

Hafum 

loomotwonu 

ui  happT  In  betrothfag 

b  it  the  wind  oj  tbe  dawn  that  I  ben  In 


Long  Uve  Richard,  Sir. 
Love  Sew  In  al  the  window 
Lave  that  hath  us  in  the  w 


O  diviner  light.  499. 

O  bapfir  laik.  thai  wstbleil  high,  ^7*. 

O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  May,  f6j. 

>n.  forgive  thy  mortal  foe,  771. 
O  matber  Ida.  maoy-fountabi'd  Ida,  40, 
Once  again  thou  flamest  heavenward,  837. 
O  Swallow,  SvfaUow.  flyugi,  flyugi  South,  igj 

coeiniBhavelall'n.liavefairTi.theseed,  I 
Over  I  the  sweet  summet  doaea,  679. 

Rainbow,  stay,  708. 


There  it  no  land  Like  Eofland.  S21. 

town  lay  still  in  the  low  sun-light,  756. 
warrior  Earl  of  Allendale.  B14. 
voice  is  heard  Iliro'  rolling  drums,  too. 
To  sleep  I  to  sleep!    The  long  bright  day  is 


Turn.  Fortune,  turr 
Two  young  kiven  in 


■I  and  lower  the 


d  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  Ihini 
resaly.  766. 
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Tennyson  and  His  Friends 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON 

Bbi^rated,  great  cUah.ifit top,  Soo.S^.OOntt;  bumaU.SS.lB 
Loven  of  the  gre«t:Victori*D  poet  will  welcome  tfaia  record  of  the  frtendships 
of  Tennyioii  by  friendi  of  the  Laureate  and  hii  9on,  as  a  licb  contribution  to 
t)ie  literary  life  of  that  golden  period  of  English  histuiy. 
It  ii  edited  by  Hallain,  Lord  Tennyson,  and  the  chapters  have  been  planned 
and  arranged  by  him  to  follow  the  sequence  of  the  poet's  life.  The  cortrib- 
ntors  include  Emily,  Lady  Tennyson,  Mr.  Willingham  Kawruley,  Charles  Ten- 
nyson, Sir  Henry  Craik,  Dr.  Warren,  Edward  FitzGerald,  Lady  Ritchie,  Mrs. 
Margeret  L.  Woods,  Professor  Jowett,  Mr.  H.  G.  Dakyns,  Or.  Montagu  Buller, 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  ^iz  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  and  other  notable  people. 

At  appropriate  points  the  editor  has  inserted  striking  portraits,  iUuslrations 
and  groups  of  well-known  poems  addressed  to  or  describing  friends  of  Tenny- 
son's early  or  later  life. 

The  work  forms  an  admirable  companion  volume  to  "Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
A  Memoir  by  his  Son,"  in  which  are  found  further  reminiscences  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Gladstone,  Jowett,  Lecky,  Palgrave,  Locker- Lampson,  Lord  Sel- 
bome,  Tyndali,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  other  friends. 

WOHKS  OF  RELATED  IHTEREST 

"  No  one  has  the  complete  worlcs  of  Lord  Tennyson  who  has  not  the 
Memoir  by  his  Son." 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.     A  Memoir  by  His  Son 

Con0ltte  in  one  volumt,  $4.00  net;  bf/  maB,  $4.^ 
"  Perhaps  the  most  satisiying  oiemoir  of  a  great  man  ever  published." —  Timet. 


The  Works  of  Tennyson 


$9.00  net  {earriagt  extra) 

The  new  matter  contained  in  the  Eversley  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Tennyson 
is  very  considerable  and  naturally  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the 
Poems.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  new  material,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  upwards  of  550  pages  are  occupied  by  the  Author's  Notes  and 
Editor's  Comments  in  the  six  volumes. 
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List  of  the  New  Globe  Poets 

1  his  widely  known  and  long  £ivorite  edition  of  the  Poets  has  just  ' 

bbCn  reissued  in  a  new  dress.  The  size  and  general  aspect  are  the 
same,  but  the  binding  is  now  a  dignified  pattern  of  daik  green 
cloth,  with  an  ouOine  of  gold,  and  an  impressed  label  with  a  golden 
autograph  of  the  author.  While  the  ^miliar  attractiveness  has 
been  retained,  every  advisable  improvement  in  style  and  typog- 
raphy has  been  adopted.  These  volumes  are  also  fiiraished  in 
half  morocco  binding. 

Prke in  dteoraltd dark  grttn  doth,  gttt  ti^,  Si-75 ptT  vobimt 
Price  in  half  monxxo,  gilt  edga,  fJ.SO  per  volame 

ARNOIJ).     Poetical  Works.     By  Matthew  Arnold. 
BROWNING.     Poems.     By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning. 
BROWNING.     Poetical  Works.     By  Robert  Browning.     Two 

Volumes  in  One.     New  Edition  Preparing. 
BURNS.    Poems,  Songs,  and  Letters.   Being  the  Complete  Works 

of  Robert  Burns.     Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Memw,  by 

Alexander  Smith. 
BYRON.    Complete  Poetical  Works.     By  Lord  Byron. 
CHAUCER.  The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chancer.  Edited  by  Alfred 

W.  Pollard,  H.  Frank  Heath,  Mark  H.  Liddell,  W.  S. 

McCORMICK. 

COLERIDGE.     The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  Jahes  Dykes 

Campbell. 
DRTDEN.     The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.    Edited,  with  a 

Memoir,  Revised  Text  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
GOLDSMITH.    Uiscellaneotts  Works  <rf  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited 

by  David  Mason,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
IRISH  POETRY.    A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  in  the  Eag^ 

Tongue.     Edited  by  Stopford  A.    Brooke  and  T.  W. 

Rolleston. 
KEATS.     Poems.     By  John  Keats. 

:-,Got)gle 


List  of  the  New  Globe  Poets 

Price  in  dtcoraUd  dark  gma  doth,  gUt  top,  S I-7S P '' vctume 
Prktmbatf  morocco,  gXedga,f  3.50  per  voliimt 

MALORY.  Le  Morte  d'Arthur.  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Book  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  His  Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
The  Text  of  Caxton.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Sir 
EDWAr,D  Strachey. 

MILTON.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Hiltoo.  Edited,  with 
introduction  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

POPE.  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward. 

SCOTT.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Memoir  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave. 

^AEESPEARE.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare-  Edited 
by  William  George  Clark  and  William  Alois  Wright. 

SBELLEY.      The  Poetical   Works   of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

SPENSER.  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.  Edited  from  the 
Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts  by  R.  Morris.  With  a 
Memoir  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

TENNYSON.  Poetical  Works.  By  Lord  Tennyson.  New 
Edition. 

WORDSWORTH.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Wordsworth.    With  an  introduction  by  John  Morley. 
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THE    WORKS   OF  JOHN   MASEFIELD 
Salt  Water  Ballads 

Cle^,  izmo,  $f.oo  net;  pvitpaid,  %tJl 
No  living  poet  hu  csugfat  the  wild  beauty  of  the  sei,  and  impriioDed  it  in  sacb 
hauDtiDg  verse,  John  Mueiield  has  doD«  in  these  poems  wbal  many  coniidet 
his  lineil  work. 

A  Mainsail  Haul 

Cloth,  lime,  $1.3;  >"'!  peslpaid,  $i.j6 
As  a  sailor  before  the  mast  Masefield  has  traveled  the  world  over.  Manj  of 
the  ules  in  this  volume  are  his  own  experiences  written  with  the  same  dnmatic 
Udeliljr  displayed  in  "Dautrei." 

The  Tragedy  erf  Pon^sey 

Cbtk,  iitu 
A  play  loch  i«  only  the  author  of  "  Nan  "  could  have  written.  Tense  in  ritaa- 
tion  and  impiesaive  in  ils  poetry  it  conveys  Masefield's  genius  in  the  handlinj 
of  the  dramatic  form. 

The  Daffodil  Fields.    Seconi)  Edition 

Cloth,  lime,  tl^J  net;  postpaid,  ti.j6 
"  Neither  in  the  design  nor  in  the  telling  <lid,  or  could,  '  Enoch  Arden '  come 

.1  ......     .      .t      .r    .-ti.     n.a.i-1     .-._ii_  ...  _gj|^    QUILLRR-CoDCK, 

The  Story  of  a  Round-House,  and  Other  Poems.    New 
and  RtYistd  Edjtion 

ClelA,  rime,  t'-S"  '^!  petpaid.  %i^ 

"John  Masefield  has  produced  the  finest  literature  of  Ibe  year." — J.W.  Baxug. 
"  Ah !  the  story  of  thai  rounding  the  Horn  1  Never  in  prose  has  the  sea  bea 
to  tremendously  described.  —  Chieago  Evening  Post. 

The  Everlasting  Viecc^  and  The  Widow  in  the  Bye 
Street.     New  and  Revised  Edition 

CloA,  %i.3s  net;  peatpaid,  Si.jS 
"  The  ETerlaating  Haicy  "  was  awarded  tlie  Edward  de  PoliEnac  prixa  of 
$500  by  tha  Royal  Society  of  Literatoie  for  Um  beat.lmagiiuitlTs  w«dt 
of  the  year. 

"John  Masefield  i9  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  the  man  of  to-morrow  too,  is 
poetry  and  in  the  playwriling  craft,"  — JOHN  Galsworthv. 
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